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THOUSANDS  CHEER 

as  street  cars  parade  in  Qrand  Rapids 


RAPIDS  caught  the 
VJJ"  spirit  of  modern  service  when 
twenty-seven  new  trolley  cars,  light, 
speedy,  and  with  comfortable  seats, 
rolled  smoothly,  almost  noiselessly 
up  the  street. 

Best  of  all,  these  cars  saved  40%  in 
power  consumption,  maintained 
faster  schedules,  and  increased  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  per 
car  mile. 

Grand  Rapids,  like  scores  of  other 
cities  today,  is  helping  people  to 
realize  more  and  more 

— that  the  public  must  be  served, 
—that  the  demand  for  such  a  service  will 

continue, 
—that  more  passengers  can  be  carried  by  the 

trolleys  with  less  traffic  congestion, 
—that  extensive  improvements  are  being 

made. 

Thousands  cheered  in  Grand  Rapids. 
Why?  Because  they  appreciated  the 
expression  of  service. 


Since  1888,  General  Electric  engineers 
have  continually  contributed  to  tht 
industry.  G-E  designed  motors  are  used 
on  Grand  Rapids  cars,  and  on  subway 
cars,  city  and  interurban  lines,  and 
electrified  divisions  of  steam  railways. 
G-E  safety  devices,  brakes,  and  control 
are  also  a  part  of  this  complete,  modern 
transportation  service. 


GENERAL  ELECT 


Lowest  Price  Ever  Quoted  for 

a  New  Edition  of  the  BRITANNICA 

in  the  compact 

NEW  FORM  for  FAMILY  USE 


Handsome 
Bookcase 


FREE 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME   for   YOU  to  gratify 
your  lifelong  wish  to  own  a  set  of  the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA! 

While  This  Offer  Lasts,  we  will  include 
with  each  set  of  the  new  Britannica  a 
handsome  mahogany-finished  Bookcase 
with  glass  doors,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 

Never  before,  in  all  the  history  of  pub- 
lishing, has  a  new  edition  of  the  Britan- 
nica in  such  a  compact  and  convenient 
form  been  offered  at  such  an  amazingly 
low  price! 

Here  are  the  28  volumes  of  the  latest 
standard  edition,  3  supplementary  vol- 
umes, and  an  enlarged  Index — 32  vols.  in 


all — richly  bound  as  16  double  volumes, 
in    the    world-famous    NEW    FORM    for 

FAMILY  USE. 

All  the  magnificent  color  plates  are 
here — all  the  latest  maps  and  charts  and 
illustrations — all  the  text  matter  con- 
tained in  the  higher-priced  Cambridge 
Issue. 

This  NEW  FORM  Britannica  Is  printed 
from  the  same  large-type  plates  as  the  de 
luxe  Cambridge  Issue,  now  used  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  world's  greatest  libraries 
and  universities.  It  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold  to  YOU — yet  the  price  is  so  low,  and 
the  terms  of  purchase  so  easy  that  any- 
one can  now  afford  to  own  it  and  enjoy  it ! 


You  Can  Save  4O% 

If  You  Act  NOW! 


rE  want  YOU  to  know  this  new  Britannica — to 
see  for  yourself  how  packed  with  information 
this  fascinating  work  really  is.  And  so  we  have 
set  the  price  so  low  that  anyone  can  now  possess  it. 

//  you  act  NOW,  you  can  get  this  NEW  FORM 
Britannica  at  a  clear  saving  of  more  than  40%,  as  com- 
pared with  the  price  of  the  Cambridge  Issue,  and  a  hand- 
some Bookcase  FREE!  This  sweeping  reduction  in  price 
is  made  possible  by  binding  the  32  volumes  as  16  (2  vols. 
in  1  cover) ;  and  by  printing  the  NEW  FORM  Britan- 
nica from  the  same  plates  used  in  the  higher-priced 
Cambridge  Issue,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  resetting 
the  33,000  pages  of  type. 

One  Work  You  MUST  Have! 


represents  today,  as  always,  the 
highest  scholarship  and  widest 
knowledge  of  the  whole  world. 
That  is  why  the  Britannica  is 
everywhere  accepted  as  the  su- 
preme authority  on  every  sub- 
ject of  importance. 


The  Britannica  is  the  one  com- 
plete library  of  universal  knowl- 
edge. Used  in  leading  colleges 
and  schools.  Quoted  in  pulpit 
and  press.  Cited  in  court  pro- 
ceedings. 


Why  You  Must  Act  Quickly 


The  very  features  which  make 
this  new  Britannica  so  valuable 
to  every  doctor,  lawyer,  student, 
scientist  and  business  executive, 
also  make  it  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  YOU.  One  great 
thought  from  it  may  transform 
your  whole  future. 

The  amazing  story  of  recent 
world -progress  is  told  by  men 
and  women  who  are  themselves 
an  integral  part  of  that  story. 
These  famous  men  and  women 
are  pre-eminently  fitted  to  give 
you  a  clear  insight  into  the  future, 


because  they  themselves  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  pro- 
found changes  which  have  done 
away  with  the  past. 

More  famous  Americans  have 
written  for  the  Britannica  than 
for  any  other  American  work  of 
reference;  and  every  other  civil- 
ized country  in  the  world  is  also 
represented  in  the  Britannica  by 
the  writings  of  more  authorities 
of  that  country  than  you  will  find 
in  any  similar  publication  in  any 
language. 

That    is   why    the    Britannica 


If  YOU  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  this  Special  Low  Price  Offer, 
and  get  a  Britannica  Bookcase 
FREE,  you  have  no  time  to  lose. 
Already  thousands  of  sets  have 
been  sold  in  this  universally  pop- 
ular NEW  FORM,  and  the  sales 
have  far  surpassed  all  previous 
records.  Ninety  out  of  every 
hundred  purchasers  of  the  new 
Britannica  are  demanding  this 
NEW  FORM  in  preference  to 
the  higher-priced  Cambridge  Is- 
sue. This  tremendous  demand  is 
rapidly  reducing  the  number  of 
sets  on  hand.  Soon  this  Special 
Offer  will  have  to  be  withdrawn. 


Send  for  this  rm*f\  w\  it  -mr 
BOOKLET  TODAY 

Act  Now— At  Once— THIS  MINUTE! 
Fill  in  and  mail  the 
Coupon   below   for 
handsome  illustra- 
ted booklet,  which 
we'll  gladly  send 
you  FREE.  It  tells 
all    about     this 
Amazing  Bar- 
gain Offer,  and 
explains    the 
Easy  Terms  of 
Payment.  Tear  out 
this  Coupon  NOW— be- 
fore you  turn  this  page. 
And  drop  it  in  your  near- 
est mail  box  before  the  last 
collection  tonight. 


1     The  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  Inc. 


342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part.your  FREE  Booklet:  also 
NEW  FORM  Bargain  Offer  (40*  saving):  and  full  particulars  of  your 
Free  Bookcase  Offer  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


Mail  this  Coupon  NOW 


I 
I 

I  Name  - 
|  Address 
|  City 


State 
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Five  Years  of  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

In   Every   Field  of  International  Activity 
The  Most  Competent  Authorities 


HETHER  the  discussion  turns  on  some 
immediate  crisis  in  international  politics, 
or  on  its  deeper  underlying  causes,  in  every 
case  the  most  competent  authority  on  that  par- 
ticular subject  is  soon  found  giving  his  views 
in  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Department  of  State,  the  Foreign 
Offices  of  some  thirty  governments  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  South  America,  most  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors, Ministers  and  Consuls  of  the  United 
States,  have  recognized  the  value  of  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS  by  subscribing  to  it.  Its 
appeal  to  men  dealing  constantly  with  the  ac- 
tual problems  of  international  relations  is 
evidence  of  its  importance  and  interest. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  was  founded  five 
years  ago  by  a  group  of  public-spirited  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  agreed  that  it  was  urgently 
important  to  provide  the  means — otherwise 
unavailable — for  developing  an  informed  pub- 
lic opinion  regarding  American  foreign  policy. 
It  has  met  with  success  because  it  is  free  from 


partisanship.  It  does  not  plead  any  particu- 
lar cause,  however  worthy.  In  its  five  years 
of  life  it  has  welcomed  to  its  pages  every 
honest  and  intelligent  point  of  view  regarding 
the  great  pivotal  questions  of  our  time.. 

Besides  its  leading  articles,  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  provides  in  each  issue  a  bibliography 
of  useful  new  books,  frequent  maps  and  notes 
on  recent  territorial  changes,  and  a  special  de- 
partment of  treaties  and  trade  agreements, 
helpful  to  students,  lawyers  and  business  men. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  offers  as  complete 
and  accurate  a  record  as  possible  of  events  in 
the  international  field,  and  thoughtful  and 
reliable  opinion  regarding  their  underlying 
causes. 

The  issues  now  being  planned  will  be  just 
as  interesting,  just  as  authoritative,  just  as 
useful,  as  those  that  have  established  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS  as  the  leading  publication  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 


IN  THE  OCTOBER  ISSUE 

A  Quarter  Century  of  Franco-British  Relations 

Archibald  Gary  Coolidge 
Some  Lessons  of  the  Economic  Conference.  .Henry  M.  Robinson 

The  Struggle  in  Africa Raymond  Leslie  Buell 

A  Year  of  M.  Poincare J.  A.  M.  de  Sanchez 

The   Pioneer   Fringe Isaiah    Bowman 

Imperialistic  Russia  in  China Count  Carlo  Sforza 

The  International  Settlement  at  Shanghai..  .Manley  O.  Hudson 

Oil A.  D.  Brokaw 

Submarines  or  Battleships? L.  Y.  Spear 

Canada,  the  Empire,  and  the  United  States.  ..  .John  S.  Ewart 

Exploitation  and  World  Progress C.  K.  Leith 

Rasputin  and  the  Empress Sir  Bernard  Pares 

The  Scheldt  Dispute Robert  H.  George 

Minority  Rights  in  the  Czechoslovak  State Ales  Bros 

— also  the  usual  maps  and  notes  on  recent  political  and  geographical  changes, 
bibliography  of  new  books  in  the  international  field,  index  of  treaties  and  trade 
agreements,  etc. 

A  copy  of  this  issue  given  free  with  a  year's  subscription 


USE  THIS   COUPON 
FOREIGN   AFFAIRS,   25    West   43rd    St.,    New    York. 

Please  enter  me  for  a  year's  subscription  to  begin  with  the 
next  issue,  and  send  me  a  copy  of  the  current  number,  described 
above,  without  charge. 

I  enclose  $5   in  payment. 


NAME 


FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

AN  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

Archibald  Gary   Coolidge,  Editor 
25  West  43rd  Street  New  York 


ADDRESS 
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FREE 

Send  for  the 
current  issue 


this  month  ^  and  why? 


Let  us  send  you  —  free  —  the  current  issue 
of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  News 

THIS  is  a  fascinating  little  publication,  part  of  the  service  given 
by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  to  its  subscribers.  Send  for  the 
current  issue.  Learn  what  book  the  judges  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  selected,  this  month,  as  the  "book-of-the-month."  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  work,  and  is  described  at  length,  giving  the  interest- 
ing reasons  why  the  judges  chose  it.  -%  •%  •%  Read  also  the  extremely 
illuminating  reports  upon  other  new  and  important  books,  just  out. 
^  ^  ^  Over  forty  thousand  of  the  most  notable  people  in  the 
country,  judicious  and  perspicacious  readers  like  yourself,  now  use 
the  service  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  to  make  sure  they  will 
"keep  up  with  the  best  new  books."  It  absolutely  prevents  you  from 
missing  the  new  books  you  are  anxious  to  read.  You  can't  overlook  or 
forget  them,  as  you  now  do  so  frequently.  And  you  have  a  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  with  every  book  you  take.  -&$  •%  •%  Yet  this  service, 
unique  and  convenient  though  it  is,  does  not  cost  you  one  cent.  You 
pay  only  for  the  books  you  take,  and  the  same  price  as  if  you  got  them 
from  the  publisher  himself  —  by  mail.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  at  least 
to  find  out  what  this  unique  service  does  for  you.  Mail  the  coupon 
below.  The  current  issue  of  the  'News  will  be  sent  to  you,  absolutely 
without  any  obligation,  and  also  complete  information  as  to  the 
many  conveniences  you  receive  without  any  cost  to  you. 


THE  SELECTING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 
218  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost,  the  curren 
the    Book-of-the-Month   Club  News, 
tell  me  how  your  service  operates.    Th 
involves  me  in  no  obligation  to  subscribe 

^5  K 

t  issue  of 
and   also 
s  request 

City  State  
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CHILD  STUDY  ASSOCIATION' 
OF  AMERICA 

Announces  A 

One  Day  Conference  on  Parent  Education 

In  New  York  City 

At    the   Pennsylvania    Hotel,    7th    Ave.    &    33rd   St. 
WEDNESDAY,    NOV.    2nd,    1927 

Morning  Session,  10:00  A.M.:  The  Family  and  the  Foundation  of 
Character.  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Cans,  President,  Child 
Study  Association  of  America.  Chairman,  Dr.  William  F.  Russell, 
Dean,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  How  Parents  Estab- 
lish Standards  and  Ideals,  by  Mrs.  Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg,  Director, 
Child  Study  Association  of  America.  The  Parent's  Part  in  Sex-Social 
Guidance,  by  Dr.  Lawson  G.  Lowrey,  Director,  The  Institute  of  Child 
Guidance,  N.  Y.  C.  Parents  and  the  Use  of  Leisure,  by  Mr.  Porter 
R.  Lee,  Director,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Luncheon  Session,  1:00  P.M.:  The  Home's  Unconscious  Influence 
an  Individual  Failure  and  Success.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Gans, 
President,  Child  Study  Association  of  America.  Home  Situations  as 
Source  of  Conflict,  by  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  formerly  Director, 
Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance,  N.  Y.  C. 

The  Need  for  Vocational  Guidance  and  Adjustment,  by  Dr.  Harry 
D.  Kitson,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Evening  Session,  8:15  P.M.:  Opportunities  for  Parents  in  Creative 
Citizenship.  How  Parents  Can  Determine  the  Character  of  Public 
Education,  by  Dr.  Frederick  V.  Robinson,  President,  The  College 
of  the  City  ot  New  York.  The  Changing  Social  and  Economic 
Functions  of  the  Home,  by  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Groves,  Research  Professor 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Parent's  Contribution  to  the 
Child's  Social  Adjustment,  by  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Reservation?  for  luncheon  may  be  made  in  advance.  Fee  for  conference  Includ- 
ing luncheon:  Members,  $3.00;  Non-members,  $3.50.  Fee  for  luncheon,  $2.50. 
Fee  for  single  morning  or  evening  session:  Members.  50c;  Non-Members,  750. 
Address  Headquarters  Child  Study  Association,  54  W.  74th  Street,  N.  T.  C. 


THE   CHANGING  COLLEGE 

The  Fall  "Dumber  of  Progressive  Education 

A  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Newer  Tendencies  in  Education 

A  summary  and  interpretation  of 'recent  educational 
achievements  in  our  colleges  and  universities, 
showing  the  reconstruction  now  in  process,  and 
pointing  the  way  for  further  advance. 

Sixty  Cents  the  single  issue 

FALL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER 

Subscription  price  increases  January  first  to  Two  Fifty  ($2.50). 
Subscriptions  placed  now  secure  five  numbers  for  the  price  of  four — 
all  issues  of  1928  at  the  old  price  and  THE  CHANGING  COLLEGE. 


The   Progressive 

10  Jackson  Place 


Education    Association 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


Home 
Study 

of  the 

Bible 


10,000  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

from  all  walks  of  life  now  studying 
the  Bible  under  competent  guidance. 
I  O  COURSES  available.  OLD  and 
lp  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Modern 
Bible  study  broadens  vision  —deepens 
religious  life.  Begin  now  Descriptive  liter* 
•tore  free.  ALL  COURSE*,  75c  e.ch. 
5  or  more  to  one  address,  60c  each. 

The  American   Institute  of  Sa<T<"1    Literature 
She  aimucrsitj'  of  Cljicaao      Dept.  350  ,  Chicago,  III. 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

The  Survey — Twice  a  Month — $5.00 

(including  the   Graphic) 

Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 

Indicate   the   one   you   want,    £11   In  the  blank   below   and   mail   with 
your  check   (or  money  order)  to 
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Name     Address     ... 
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The  Gist  of  It 

CASTANETS    ring   a  sharp  staccato,    a 
counterpoint  to  the  steady  buzz  of  drills 
and    rivetting    machines,    in    the    great 
grinding  cities  where  audacious  Gypsies 
live    their    own    untrammelled    lives    in 
defiance  of  twentieth  century  industrial  civilization. 
In    this   number   of    The    Survey,    IRVING    BROWN, 
professor  of  Romance  Languages  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, author  of   Nights  and   Days  on  the  Gypsy 
Trail,  and  Gypsy  Fires  in  America,  describes  these 
"Children  of  the  Earth"  (page  7)  at  home  in  their 
winter  quarters  in  American  cities  and  on  the  sum- 
mer's open  trail.     Hungarians,  Rumanians,  Russians 
— there   are    more   nomad   gypsy   tribes   at   large   in 
America  than  anywhere  in  the  world. 

THE  colony  of  Coppersmith  Gypsies  who  spend 
the  winters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Halsted 
Street  in  Chicago  are  vividly  depicted  by  CLARE 
EDGAR  McLuRE,  journalist,  who  as  a  resident  at 
Hull  House  came  in  contact  with  these  fauns  in  the 
shadows  of  city  factories.  (Page  13) 

STEVE  DEMITRO,  fourteen-year-old  teller  of  tales, 
translates  from  the  Romani  these  stories  current 
in  Gypsy  folk  lore.      (Page  17) 

THE    Gypsy   Tarot,    mysterious    fortune    telling 
cards  used  by  the  Romanies,  is  explained  by  LEE 
McCANN   whose   hobby   is    the   history   of    playing 
cards.     (Page  20) 

JOSKA  DE  BABARY,  famous  Gypsy  virtuoso,  leader 
of  the  Congress  Hotel  orchestra,  Chicago,  inter- 
prets the  music  of  their  people.     (Page  22) 


ILYA  TOLSTOY,   grandson   of  Count   Leo  Tolstoy, 
recounts  his  memories  of  Gypsy  singers  in  Russia 
and  translates  their  songs.     (Page  23) 

PURI  ROMANI  DYES  by  LOUISE  RICE  is  a  revela- 
tion of  deep  Romani  secrets  by  an  author  who 
claims  a  drop  of  Gypsy  blood.      (Page  25) 

ESTHER  PECK,  whose  water  colors  of  Gypsy  chil- 
dren and  their  elders  (Page  27)  brilliantly  de- 
pict all  the  stages  of  Gypsy  womanhood,  is  an  artist 
of  rare  perception  and  interpretive  gift. 

WHY- Live  Like  a  Gypsy?  VICTOR  WEY- 
BRIGHT, assistant  editor  of  Adventure,  an- 
swers this  romantic  question  with  a  tale  of  his  adven- 
tures as  ambassador-at-large  from  America  to  the 
Gypsies  in  England,  Wales,  and  France.  (Page  32). 
It  is  due  to  Mr.  Weybright's  efforts  that  this  sheaf 
of  articles  on  Gypsies  has  been  collected  in  collabora- 
tion with  Clare  Edgar  McLure  and  brought  out 
under  the  editorial  and  art  direction  of  Sara  Merrill. 

THE  test  of  a  Gypsy,  one  gathers  from  these 
articles,  is  to  live  as  the  Gypsies  do — care-free, 
simply,  on  the  go.  And  by  that  test  many  Gypsies 
who  are  not  of  Gypsy  blood  are  abroad  in  the  land. 
These  restless  folk  will  have  their  day  in  a  later 
Graphic.  They  make  a  various  company:  the  new 
automobile  harvest  hands  who  follow  the  ripening 
wheat  in  flivvers;  the  old-time  hoboes  and  homeless 
men  of  the  cities ;  the  fruit  pickers  of  California,  who 
form  the  only  migrant  industry  to  be  organized  and 
employed  on  schedule;  the  Gasoline  Gypsies  who,  at 
cne  end  of  'the  scale,  make  a  great  commotion  in 
the  touring  camps  and  enrage  the  custodians  of  local 
health  and  morals — at  the  other  end,  drive  to  Florida 
behind  liveried  chauffeurs;  with  a  solid  middle  stra- 
tum of  retired  farmers  off  for  a  sunny  land. 

A.,L  America,  or  so  it  seems  in  midsummer,  has 
gone  atouring.  It  has  meant,  among  many 
things,  a  renascence  jof  the  old  road-side  inn,  dor- 
mant since  stage-coach  days,  which  here  at  one  cross- 
roads is  a  snug  hostelry  with  food  for  man  and  gas 
for  beast,  at  the  next  intersection  a  nest  of  boot- 
leggers and  a  rowdy  dance.  You  may  tour  now,  in 
often  good  and  always  various  company,  from  the 
bottomlands  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  to  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Washington,  free  of  time-tables,  train  dust 
and  the  banana  skins  shed  by  other  people's  babies. 
A  rare  story,  to  be  told  in  a  latter  issue. 

Louis  STARK  is  a  New  York  newspaper  man  who 
spent  three  weeks  in  Boston  on  assignment  from 
his  paper  to  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case.      (Page  38) 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT  is  widely  known  to  Survey 
readers  as  an  early  resident  of  Chicago  Commons, 
as  Associated  Press  correspondent,  as  a  staff  member 
of  Harper  and  Brothers  and  of  the  Studies  in  Meth- 
ods of  Americanization,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
as  independent  writer  from  Geneva.  (Page  42) 
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Children  of  the  Earth 


By  IRVING  BROWN 


'T  was  the  largest  hall  on  New"  York's  East 
Side  that  the  Gypsies  had  rented  for  the 
wedding.  On  a  stage  some  twenty  musicians 
were  playing  traditional  airs  of  Southeastern 
Europe,  the  hora,  the  kolo,  the  csardas.  It 
was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  few  of 
the  guests  had  come.  As  the  band  struck  up  a  Turkish  tune, 
Fardi,  the  son  of  Groffo,  holding  a  long  knife  with  which 
he  had  been  cutting  up  slabs  of  pig  roasted  whole,  came 
prancing  into  the  hall,  doing  a  sort  of  sword  dance  with 
his  butcher  knife  for  a  scimitar. 

No  invitations  had  been  sent ;  and  the  exact  date  had 
keen  decided  only  a  few  days  previously,  but  news  travels 
last  in  Gypsyland,  and  five  hundred  or  more  had  gathered 
for  the  festivities.  They  came  on  foot,  in  rusty  Fords  and 
newly  painted  Packards;  they  came  in  taxicabs  crammed 
to  the  roof,  and  ablaze  with  the  brilliant  dresses  of  the 
women.  All  day  long  a  crowd  stood  in  the  street  outside 
to  watch  them  come  and  go.  Hired  detectives  with  shiny 
badges  stood  at  the  door  to  keep  out  intruders,  and  circulated 
within  to  protect  the  Gypsies  from  their  own  hot  tempers 
and  ready  fists. 

The  preceding  Sunday  I  had  witnessed  the  payment  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dol-  . 

lars  for  the  bride.  It  was  cele- 
brated by  the  passing  of  a  bottle 
of  brandy  wrapped  in  a  crimson 
kerchief  to  which  were  attached 
a  number  of  large  gold  coins. 
The  kerchief,  or  diklo,  is  the 
symbol  of  marriage,  originating 
in  the  wedding  custom  which 
was  once  universal  among  the 
Gypsies — the  ascertaining  of  the 
bride's  virginity  by  means  of  a 
handkerchief.  In  this  country 
the  Nomads  only  have  preserved 
the  rite,  but  I  know  that  it  was 
observed  at  the  wedding  of 
Gitnnos  1  attended  in  Malaga  in 


The  reader  who  supposed  dimly  that 
Gypsies  went  out  with  horses,  may  learn 
with  surprise  that  their  numbers  have 
grown  until  more  of  them  live  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country 
and  that,  without  change  from  their 
historic  occupations  of  itinerant  metal- 
working  and  fortune-telling,  they  have 
swapped  the  horse-drawn  caravan  with 
its  bright  cloth  tops  for  flivvers  and  senile 
Cadillacs.  Here  the  Graphic  gathers, 
through  their  American  friends,  a  rich 
store  of  their  customs  and  manner  of  life 
which  have  come  down  through  the  ages. 


1923.  The  bright  kerchief  on  the  heads  of  the  Nomad 
women  are  an  emblem  of  wedlock,  and  no  unmarried  girl 
would  put  one  on  except  in  play. 

As  each  guest  entered  the  hall  he  was  given  a  red  flower, 
a  luludidi,  to  put  in  his  buttonhole.  By  noon  there  was  a 
crowd.  When  the  bride  arrived,  the  marriage  sponsor,  the 
kirvo,  placed  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  her  head,  and  took  up 
a  pole  on  which  was  a  diklo,  fastened  like  a  flag,  together 
with  a  bunch  of  red  flowers  and  a  coin,  the  flowers  also 
being  a  symbol  of  the  ascertainment  of  chastity,  and  the 
coin  a  symbol  of  purchase.  With  his  free  hand  the  sponsor 
took  the  bride's  arm,  and  the  two,  at  the  head  of  a  long 
chain  of  Romanies,  began  a  dance  that  serpentined  about 
the  hall. 

Overcome  with  conflicting  emotions,  the  young  girl,  like 
many  a  bride  before  her,  wept  as  she  danced. 

The  groom  took  no  part  in  the  ceremonies.  The  two 
were  not  together  the  entire  day.  Collarless  and  in  his 
shirtsleeves  he  busied  himself  with  the  details  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

As  the  music  blared,  the  Gypsies  danced  in  lines,  circles, 
and  groups.  Feet  flew,  arms  gyrated,  and  bodies  swung  in 
mad  rhythm.  Perhaps  the  wine  that  flowed  unceasingly  at 

the  long  bar  at  one  end  of  the 

hall  had  something  to  do  with 
the  verve  and  animation,  but  less 
than  the  natural  excitability  of 
Romani  temperament.  For  color 
and  high  spirits  I  have  never 
seen  anything  to  equal  the  scene 
— not  even  at  the  Bal  des 
Quat-z-arts  in  Paris. 

Along  one  side  for  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  ran  a 
continuous  table  covered  with 
platters  of  meat — roast  pig, 
chickens  and  other  fowl — bowls 
of  mixed  salad,  and  huge  loaves 
of  bread.  There  were  no  plates, 
no  napkins,  no  dinner  hour.  We 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  EARTH 


The  Anglo-American 
fortune 


A  youthful  Carmen 

helped  ourselves  with  our  fingers, 
whenever  we  felt  hungry,  and  wiped 
them  on  the  edge  of  the  tablecloth. 

"Have  you  a  knife?"  I  asked, 
turning  to  a  friend,  as  I  struggled 
with  a  slab  of  pork. 

He  smiled,  "Don't  you  know  we 
Gypsies  don't  take  knives  to  wed- 
dings?" 

I  recognized  the  value  of  this 
precaution  soon  after,  when  I  saw 
a  vociferating,  gesticulating  knot  of 
men  and  women  surging  about  a 
man  with  his  back  to  the  wall.  He 
had  been  unjustly  accused  of  having 
stolen  a  bracelet  that  had  fallen 
during  a  dance.  It  had  been  kicked 
under  a  bench  by  accident.  The 
fellow  was  rescued  by  his  friends, 
the  bracelet  was  found,  and  merri- 
ment restored. 

I  realized  then  why  there  is  so  little  thieving  among 
Romanies:  the  machinery  of  Gypsy  justice  is  simple.  Though 
I  had  had  an  overcoat  stolen  from  under  my  nose  at  a 
symphony  concert,  I  had  no  fears  as  I  tossed  it  on  a  chair 
on  this  occasion,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  left  the  hall 
more  than  once. 

About  four  o'clock  the  daii  took  place.  The  table  was 
cleared  and  spread  with  fresh  heaps  of  food.  The  men  were 
invited  to  sit  down.  A  relative  of  the  groom  took^  a  loaf 
of  bread  hollowed  out  to  form  a  receptacle,  and  passed  it 
to  each  in  turn.  Gifts,  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars, 
were  expected ;  and  as  each  was  deposited  the  name  of  the 
donor  and  the  amount  was  called  out  in  a  loud  voice.  Then 
he  was  given  a  drink  of  wine  and  a  red  silk  handkerchief  a 
yard  or  more  square.  Finally  the  money  was  counted  and 
the  total  announced.  It  was  handed  to  the  bride. 

The  dancing,  eating  and  drinking  c'ontinued  until  seven 
or  eight,  when  the  guests  left  for  further  merrymaking  in 
their  tents  or  houses.  When  a  wedding  is  celebrated  in 
camp,  it  is  practically  continuous  for  three  or  more  days. 

On  the  final  evening,  the  bride  retires  with  the  groom's 
mother  or  a  matron  chosen  by  his  family;  and  the  ascer- 
tainment takes  place.  Until  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
in  this  country,  the  handkerchief  used  was  exhibited  to  the 
guests  amid  jubilation.  It  is  not  until  the  following  night 
that  the  union  with  the  groom  i^  consummated. 

I   have  attended   other   Nomad   weddings,   and   observed 


slight  variations,  but  this  one  was  typical.  The 
ceremony  is  undoubtedly  of  ancient  origin,  though 
modified  by  time. 

Of  these  Nomads  there  are  larger  numbers  in 
the  United  States  than  of  any  other  variety  of 
Gypsy.  Also  they  have  preserved  more  of  the 
primitive  language  and  customs  than  any  other 
group  that  I  have  observed  in  America,  Europe, 
or  Africa.  Here  and  there  one  may  find  a 
tribe  speaking  purer  Romanes,  or  of  purer 
blood,  or  another  living  in  a  less  civilized 
fashion ;  but  taking  them  as  a  whole  they  still 
remain — to  use  the  expression  of  the  Gitanos 
— as  Gypsy  as  the  ribs  of  God. 

I 

HERE     are     many     different 

kinds  of  Romanies,  though  they 
all  have  a  common  origin  and  a 
common  language,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  dialects.  They  were 
probably  a  scattered,  wandering 
race  in  India  when  they  left  it  some 
thousand  years  ago.  Curiously 
enough,  some  of  the  causes  that 
have  made  them  disperse  through- 
out the  world  have  also  enabled 
them  to  keep  their  integrity  and 
remain  a  race  apart:  the  suspicion 
in  which  they  have  been  held,  the 
nature  of  their  trades,  parasitic 
and  nomadic.  Musicians,  singers, 
dancers,  showmen,  workers  in  metal, 
handicraftsmen,  fortune  tellers, 
horse  traders,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  travel  in  order  to  gain 
a  living. 

Anthropologists  claim-  that  once  all  men  were  nomads. 
The  Gypsies  are  a  survival  of  the  days  when  the  earth 
was  young. 

While  many  fragments  of  the  race  have  become  sedentary 
along  the  path  of  migration,  or  have  confined  their  wan- 
derings to  small  areas — there  are  more  Romani  house- 
dwellers  than  tent-dwellers  in  the  world  today — there  is 
one  group  that  has  moved  about  so  persistently  that  no 
one  geographic  appellation  seems  to  fit  them.  Their  rela- 
tively pure  dialect  contains  such  a  large  percentage  of 
Rumanian  words  that  it  is  certain  that  their  ancestors 
nomadised  for  a  long  and  not  very  remote  period  in 
Rumania;  but  they  have  no  memory  of  it,  and  Rumania 
is  only  one  of  the  many  countries  through  which  the  last 
few  generations  have  traveled.  For  lack  of  a  better  desig- 
nation we  must  call  them  the  Nomads. 

One  may  find  them  in  any  country,  here  today,  and  gone 
tomorrow;  but  the  majority  have  found  their  way  to 
America  where  they  travel  about,  largely  by  train  and 
auto,  living  in  stores  in  winter  and  in  tents  in  summer. 
For  instance,  my  friend  Pero  has  camped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  the  Rio  Plata,  the  Yangtze,  the  Guadalquivir. 
Once  I  asked  him,  "Pero,  is  there  any  country  you 
haven't  seen?" 

He  thought  a  moment,  then,  "The  Transvaal."  Of  the 
ten  languages  he  speaks,  his  English  is  the  poorest  as 
the  others  were  learned  in  his  youth. 


Qypsies  are  the  best 
tellers 
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Among  the  Nomads  themselves  there  are  vari- 
ous castes  or  sub-divisions.  There  is  the  well- 
defined  group  of  the  Matchvaya.  There  are  the 
Galderash,  whose  tribal  name  is  derived  from  the 
trade  of  coppersmith  now  practically  abandoned 
for  that  of  fortune  telling.  Further  groupings 
are  made  on  geographical  lines:  the  Rusorie, 
Gypsies  who  travelled  largely  in  Russia  a  gen- 
eration or  two  ago;  the  Ungeresorie,  from  Hun- 
gary; the  Horolane,  from  Turkey;  but  among 
the  Nomads  this  sort  of  classification  is  unsatis- 
factory, as  they  all  speak  virtually  the  same  dialect. 
A  single  group  may  refer  to  themselves  as  Brazil- 
ian, Russian,  or  French  Gypsies, 
even  in  talking  among  them- 
selves. 

The  most  definite  and  legit- 
imate system  of  differentiation  is 
accordingly  the  vitsa,  or  blood 
relationship:  the  Guneshti,  Min- 
eshti,  Arishtesti,  Gestingkeshti, 
for  example,  branches  or  tribes 
named  after  some  more  or  less 
remote  ancestor. 

In  spite  of  these  divergencies 
the  Nomads  are  fairly  homoge- 
neous, and  can  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  other  kinds  of 
Gypsies  in  this  country  by  the 
appearance  of  the  women :  the 
gay  silk  kerchief  over  the  head, 
the  dress  of  many  colors,  the  gold  coins  about  the  neck  or 
plaited  in  the  braids. 

Although  the  family  is  the  true  social  unit,  the  Nomad 
Coppersmiths  sometimes  unite  to  form  a  kumpania  for  work 
in  common,  selecting  a  head  like  any  business  enterprise. 
In  America  attempts  have  been  made  by  various  Gypsies  of 
wealth  and  authority  to  band  together  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  Nomads  under  their  leadership,  for  mutual  help  and 
protection.  An  aspirant  to  chieftainship  sends  out  messengers 
to  announce  an  election,  usually  the  first  hall  in  some  large 
city.  The  Gypsy  selected  collects  a  tax  from  his  supporters, 
and  demands  a  certain  obedience.  In  return  he  pledges  him- 
self to  fight  their  battles  with  the  law,  or  with  other  Ro- 
manies outside  the  organization,  to  lend  them  money  in  case 
of  need,  and  to  entertain  them  royally  when  they  visit  him. 
This  system  has  sometimes  led  to  exploitation,  and  to  legal 
battles  between  the  chiefs  and  their  "subjects,"  or  between 
rival  chiefs.  The  majority  of  the  Nomads  do  not  recognize 
any  leader. 

The  legend  of  Gypsy  kings  is  perpetuated  by  these  heads 
of  "companies"  and  "associations"  and  by  the  choosing  of 
judges  or  arbitrators  in  case  of  dispute.  That  of  Gypsy 
queens  comes  from  the  fortune  tellers  who  know  our  na- 
tional weakness  for  royalty. 

GYPSY  law,  or  custom,  is  a  very  real  force  however, 
and  when  broken,  any  Gypsy  whose  standing  is  re- 
spected may  act  as  justice  or  referee.  Preferably  he  should 
be  a  person  capable  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  persuasion 
as  more  than  one  Romano  kris  (Gypsy  trial)  has  ended 
in  a  pitched  battle.  The  only  time  I  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  judge,  one  of  the  litigants  seized  a  butcher  knife  and 
started  towards  the  other.  It  was  my  duty  to  seize  his  arm, 


The  automobile  has  not  robbed  them  of  their 
picturesqueness 


Reclining  on  a  carpet  of  prairie 

flowers.    Nomad  Camp  near 

South  Chicago 

while  the  knife  carved  wild 
arabesques  in  the  unoffending 
air.  Since  then  I  have  lost  all 
desire  to  serve  in  the  judiciary. 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that 
most  "Gypsy  courts"  are  order- 
ly affairs  and  of  the  latest  ap- 
proved model — courts  of  arbi- 
tration. Justice  is  assured  since 
differences  between  two  individ- 
uals must  be  adjusted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both.  If  not,  they 
are  free  to  call  another  trial. 
The  only  curb  on  litigation  is  the 
fact  that  one  must  provide  food  and  drink  for  as  many 
people  as  will  attend. 

The  most  interesting  phase  of  Gypsy  law  is  the  strictness 
with  which  it  is  enforced.  There  are  numerous  taboos  con- 
nected with  ceremonial  purity.  The  Roman!  who  infringes 
them  becomes  mahrime,  literally  meaning  "defiled"  but 
spoken  of  in  English  as  "blocked"  or  "rejected."  No  one 
must  eat  or  drink  with  him  until  he  is  tried  by  kris  and 
declared  uzho,  or  clean.  Whoever  should  eat  or  drink  with 
him  before  that  becomes  mahrime  himself. 

There  are  many  unwritten  laws  concerning  the  conduct 
of  one  Nomad  to  another.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
that  of  hospitality.  You  are  a  Nomad;  you  see  the  tent 
or  house  of  another  Nomad  and  enter  without  knocking. 
Only  truant  officers,  policemen,  and  other  obnoxious  Gajos 
(non-Gypsies)  announce  themselves.  If  you  are  not  known, 
you  name  your  relatives  and  friends.  Convinced  that  you 
belong  it  is  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  family,  unless  he 
has  a  legitimate  excuse,  to  offer  you  entertainment. 

Infringement  of  these  laws  carries  with  it  the  decree  of 
lad  jay,  or  shame;  and  serious  or  repeated  cases,  ban  lad], 
or  great  shame.  More  than  one  Nomad  thus  shamed  has 
been  driven  from  the  tents  in  ignominy  and  his  own  father 
and  mother  forbidden  even  to  speak  to  him.  For  a  Gypsy 
there  can  be  no  greater  punishment.  Romanies  have  de- 
clared to  me  that  even  some  of  the  less  rigorous  forms  of 
ostracism  would  make  them  commit  suicide,  and  everyone 
who  has  read  Borrow  knows  how  deep  is  their  love  of  life. 
Nomad  society  though  scattered  far  and'  wide  is  humanly 
compact.  Gypsy  law  has  no  policemen  and  no  jails.  Its 
strength  lies  in  the  moral  force  of  united  opinion. 

A  handful  of  people,  outcast  and  despised,  landless  wan- 
derers in  the  one  country  they  might  have  called  their  own 
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(India),  excluded  from  the  consolation  of  religion,  and  ex- 
ceedingly exposed  to  the  evils  of  war,  disease,  and  famine, 
the  Gypsies  developed  in  a  hard  school.  What  was  the 
result?  Before  leaving  India  they  had  already  learned  the 
lessons  of  an  oppressed  minority — to  fight  back  with  secrecy 
and  ruse. 

Once  in  Europe  they  needed  all  their  cunning.  Alien 
in  color,  dress,  and  customs^  they  were  feared  and  hated. 
Like  the  ugly  duckling  of  Anderson's  tale,  the  mere  fact 
they  were  different  made  them  objects  of  attack.  There 
are  numberless  instances  of  unprovoked  cruelty  to  Romanies : 
the  drowning  of  men,  women  and  children  who  had  em- 
barked for  America  in  a  Dutch  port,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; the  hanging  of  Romanies  in  England  for  the  mere 
crime  of  being  Romanies;  the  pitiless  sport  of  certain  ig- 
noblemen  in  Russia,  hunting  them  through  the  forests  and 
killing  them  like  wild  game;  the  shooting  of  women  and 
children  on  their  way  to  a  funeral  in  California  by  a  man 
who  had  been  cheated  by  a  Gypsy  and  had  sworn  to  kill 
the  first  Gypsies  he  met. 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  more  primitive  Romanies  have 
always  felt  that  a  perpetual  state  of  warfare  exists  between 
themselves  and  Gajo  society?  Centuries  of  struggle  with 
man  and  nature  have  given  them  fortitude  and  craft.  They 
have  no  self-pity.  Instead  of  feeling  downtrodden,  they 
laugh  at  their  enemies.  The  Gypsy  who  finds  something 
that  was  never  lost,  or  succeeds  in  hoaxing  some  foolish 
Gajo,  feels  no  more  compunction  than  does  a  conscript  who 
kills  another  conscript  in  the  opposite  trenches.  Fortunately 
in  defending  themselves  from  society  the  Romanies  have 
not  retaliated  with  violence. 

Force  is  replaced  by  cunning.  As  the  Greeks  admired 
the  wily  Ulysses,  they  admire  those  of  their  number  who 
show  the  greatest  skill  in  outwitting  the  foe.  Fortune 
telling  is  not  only  one  of  their  chief  sources  of  income  but 
also  a  source  of  amusement.  If  the  Gypsy  is  a  mystery 
to  his  ancient  enemy  the  latter  is  no  enigma  to  him.  Emer- 
son has  caught  the  truth  of  this  situation  in  his  Romany 
Girl,  who  says: 

You  doubt  we  read  the  stars  on  high, 
Nathless  we  read  your  fortunes  true; 
The  stars  may  hide  in  upper  air, 
But  without  glass  we  fathom  you. 

One  should  not  forget,  however,  that  the  Gypsy  is  very 
sensitive  to  kindness.  No  Gajo 
who  has  disinterestedly  helped 
a  true  Gypsy  has  ever  had 
cause  to  regret  it.  If  the  Ro- 
manies ever  completely  merge 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
disappear  as  a  race,  it  will  be 
through  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Like  the  interminable  litiga- 
tion of  the  ancient  Greeks,  most 
of  the  trials  among  themselves 
are  a  substitute  for  warfare. 
Almost  invariably  a  kris  ends 
in  feasting  and  merrymaking. 
One  must  spend  the  time  some- 
how— and  the  Romanies  have 
lots  of  time  to  spend. 

When  no  kris  is  being  held, 
a  diwano  will  do.  It  is  a  re- 


Madonna  and  child. 
Boys  with  sling-shots.     Nomads. 


ception,  council,  talk-fest.  If  there  are  no  weddings,  bap- 
tisms, pomanas — feasts  in  commemoration  of  the  dead — no 
church  festivals,  no  slavas,  the  yearly  fete  of  each  individ- 
ual, then  one  may  always  have  a  patchiv;  in  fact  any  pre- 
text for  having  a  good  time  together  is  welcomed.  The 
chief  role  of  religion  is  to  furnish  some  such  pretext.  I 
once  celebrated  Christmas  with  some  Nomads  in  Decem- 
ber, and  planned  to  celebrate  it  a  second  time  with  them 
in  January,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Christmas — Romano 
Kretchuno,  or  Gypsy  Christmas,  as  they  call  it.  Miscal- 
culating the  date  I  arrived  the  day  following;  but  as  I 
had  brought  a  bottle  of  wine,  one  of  them  proposed  a  third 
celebration,  saying:  "Every  day  is  Christmas — when  there 
is  wine." 

Patchiv  is  a  festival  common  among  the  Nomads.  It  is 
a  ceremony  in  someone's  honor,  a  treat  of  some  sort — a 
song  sung,  a  bottle  of  brandy  presented,  or  an  elaborate 
feast,  and  is  a  mark  of  trust  and  friendship.  Let  me  give 
a  typical  example.  Two  years  ago  in  Mexico  I  chanced 
on  a  band  of  Nomad  Coppersmiths,  most  of  whom  had 
recently  come  from  France.  There  was  one,  however, 
Milosh,  whom  I  had  met  before  in  New  York  state.  For 
some  time  neither  of  us  recognized  the  other  as  we  squatted 
on  the  ground  drinking  tea  brewed  on  a  huge  silver  samovar, 
and  discussing  Romai  butchi,  Gypsy  affairs,  and  mutual 
acquaintances.  Suddenly  Milosh  leaped  up  and  threw  his 
arms  about  me.  There  is  no  joy  for  a  Gypsy  equal  to  that 
of  meeting  another.  "Ambolda  tehara,  come  back  tomor- 
row. I  make  you  patchiv"  he  said. 

Milosh  was  living  in  another  camp,  in  a  large  courtyard 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  They  had  not  bothered  to 
erect  tents  and  had  simply  spread  carpets  in  the  shelter 
of  an  open  shed.  On  the  wall,  which  was  covered  with  a 
bright  oriental-looking  cotton  print,  was  an  ikon,  a  photo- 
graph of  a  Romani  girl  with  a  guitar,  and  another  of  a 
Nomad  gazing  at  his  dead  wife,  lying  uncoffined  between 
two  lighted  candles. 

When  I  arrived,  Milosh  sent  his  boys  to  a  cantina;  and 
they  returned  with  slices  of  turkey,  a  bowl  of  alligator 
pear  mashed  with  olive  oil,  onions  and  chili  peppers,  some 
bread,  and  a  couple  of  dozen  bottles  of  Montezuma  beer. 
We  sat  down  cross-legged  about  a  table  a  foot  high,  like 
those  of  the  Moors.  Two  silver  mugs  were  brought. 
Tropic  night  had  fallen.  Between  the  eaves  and  the  low 

roofs  across  the  courtyard  a 
great  belt  of  clear  stars.  A 
lamp  was  placed  on  the  table, 
and  a  lantern  hung  from  a  post. 
Milosh  tore  the  caps  from  the 
bottles  with  his  strong  white 
teeth,  and  making  a  broad 
gesture,  "Ha!  Pi!  Kerav  tut 
patchiv.  Eat!  Drink!  I  make 
you  patchiv."  He  called  to  the 
women,  who  were  sitting  to 
one  side,  "Sing  something  for 
my  brother!"  Four  or  five  of 
them  rose  smiling  and  standing 
in  a  crescent  with  their  arms 
about  one  another  they  began 
a  song,  the  lament  of  a  dying 
Rom  who  leaves  his  one 
motherless  child  alone  in  the 
world : 
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Na'i  tut  dad,  na'i  tut  del; 
Na'i  tut  p'ral,  na'i  tut  pet. 
Na'i  tut  konik  katar  lendar. 
Mukav  tut   korkoro   ta'i  stra'ino. 

You've    no    father,    you've     no 

mother; 
You've     no     sister,     you've     no 

brother. 

You  have  no  one  of  your  own. 
1  must  leave  you  all  alone. 

The  music  was  mournful,  but  so 
expressive  that  the  dark  eyes  of 
every  Gypsy  shone  with  joy. 
"Patchiv  to  you,"  said  the  leader 
when  the  song  was  done. 

As  the  shouts  of  approval  died 
down,  a  woman's  shrill  voice  was 
heard  at  the  gateway  to  the 
court.  Bodies  were  still,  neck 
muscles  taut,  as  everyone  list- 
ened. A  Romni  entered  carrying 
her  six  year  old  boy  inert  in  her  arms.  While 
playing  at  the  other  camp  he  had  suddenly  be- 
come ill.  No  one  knew  what  was  the  matter. 
She  had  brought  him  home,  followed  by  friends. 
A  doctor  had  been  sent  for. 

The  joy  of  a  moment  before  had  become  in- 
tense sorrow.  The  women  beat  at  their  faces 
with  clenched  ringer  joints,  pulled  their  black 
locks,  and  gave  vent  to  grief  in  explosions  of 
senseless  anger.  An  aunt  exclaimed,  "Devla! 
Devla!  God !  God !  Why  did  we  come  to 
Mexico?"  The  father  groaned.  The  mother 
was  relieving  her  feelings  by  a  sort  of  improvised 
chant.  In  contrast  to  all  this  agitation  the  child 
lay  very  still  and  calm  in  her  arms,  opening  his 
eyes  from  time  to  time  to  stare  obliviously. 

The  Rom  who  had  gone  in  an  auto  to  bring 
the  doctor  returned  with  him.  "Save  my  boy. 
I'll  give  you  five  thousand  dollars."  He  dumped 
a  bag  of  gold  on  the  table  among  the  beer 


In  city  streets  the  Qypsies  seem 
like  exiles  from  field  and  wood 


Andalusian  Qypsy 
girl  with  manton 
crossedandknotted. 
Calle  de  Mediodia 


coat  was  off  in  a  second.  His 
face  flamed  with  fury.  The  men 
jumped  to  their  feet.  A  woman 
wailed.  Explanations  were  made  ; 
and  the  excited  knot  of  Gypsies 
disentangled.  Someone  noticed 
a  troubled  look  on  my  face.  I 
had  not  shaken  off  my  anxiety 
as  quickly  as  the  rest.  A  mock 
quarrel,  beautifully  and  vehe- 
mently acted,  was  immediately 
staged  for  my  benefit.  It  ended 
in  a  general  laugh  at  my  expense, 
and  the  merrymaking  continued. 
On  my  way  home,  as  I  passed 
through  the  Alameda  with  its 
giant  eucalyptus  trees,  its  banana 
plants  and  cypresses,  I  thought 
over  what  I  had  just  seen.  Look- 
ing upward  at  the  exuberant 
leafage,  black  against  the  star- 
bright  sky,  I  understood  the 
abrupt  changes  of  mood  in  Gypsy 
music:  the  joyous  exultation  of  the  swift 
csardas,  following  the  slow,  melancholy  move- 
ment of  the  lassan;  the  sudden  catches  and  trip- 
ping runs  that  alternate  with  long  doleful  notes 
in  certain  of  the  Gypsy  songs  of  Andalusia. 

A  MERICA  is  a  Gypsy  paradise  in  many 
/"\_  ways,  and  an  admirable  country  in  which 
to  study  the  race.  The  "deep"  speech  of  the 
Nomads — they  speak  Romanes  exclusively  among 
themselves — their  aloofness,  cunning,  and  wealth 
have  made  more  than  one  English  Gypsy  en- 
viously declare,  "They  ain't  Gypsies  at  all. 
They're  bloody  Rooshians  or  Turks" ;  and  the 
gorgeous  picturesqueness  of  their  costumes  has 
made  more  than  one  Gajo  imagine  they  were 
"some  sort  of  foreigners  dressed  up,"  mere  comic- 
opera  Romanies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  several  interest- 
ing groups  of  wanderers  incorrectly  referred  to 


bottles:     Austrian,   Russian  pieces,  sovereigns,   twenty-peso      as  Gypsies:     English,   Irish,  and   Scotch  "travelers,"  some 
coins.     The  doctor  refused  the  money  with  an  oscillating      wjth  a  trace  of  Roman!  blood.     There  are  also  the  "tour- 


gesture  of  his  raised  palm. 

"I'll  do  what  I  can."  Inquiry  brought  out  that  instead 
of  having  suddenly  contracted  some  strange  tropical  disease, 
the  child  had  probably  swallowed  some  metal  polish.  He 
vomited.  "It  is  nothing  serious,"  the  physician  assured 
them  when  he  left.  "Tomorrow,  he'll  be  playing  about." 

For  some  time  there  was  a  lull.  An  old  man,  to  whom 
such  scenes  were  familiar  and  who  had  remained  impassive 
all  the  while,  picked  up  a  piece  of  turkey  and  began  to 


ists,"  who  go  from  one  free  camp  ground  to  another,  well- 
to-do  motorists,  and  beggars  in  autos,  hating  the  Gypsies 
and  fighting  epic  battles  with  them  for  the  possession  of 
water  and  places  to  pitch  their  tents. 

There  is  a  greater  variety  of  genuine  Romanies  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  country  on  the  globe:  English, 
Welsh,  Turkish,  Syrian,  Russian,  German,  Rumanian, 
Serbian  Gypsies. 

Of  Spanish  Gitanos  there  are  very  few  in  this  country; 


munch  it.     Spirits  gradually  revived.     Voices  rose.     Toasts      but  I  have  met  some  in  Havana,  singing,  dancing  and  play- 


were  drunk  in  innumerable  phrasings.  Might  all  sorts  of 
unmentionable  things  happen  to  my  enemies,  the  least  ob- 
jectionable of  which  was  death.  "Sing,  Zlatcho!" 

"I  can't.  Three  of  my  brothers  died.  You  sing!"  A 
song  was  started. 

A  short,  handsome  Rom,  Savolo,  appeared,  and  held  out 
a  mug  for  some  beer.  As  a  joke,  Milosh  remarked,  "Tchi 
patchiv  tut.  I'm  not  celebrating  in  your  honor."  Or, 
translated  more  literally,  "I  don't  trust  you."  Savolo's 


ing  the  guitar  in  a  waterfront  cafe;  and  in  Mexico  City, 
in  the  Cafe  Fenix,  the  haunt  of  the  bull-fighters.  There  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Rafael  el  Gallo,  the  brother  of 
Joselito  who  was  universally  considered  the  greatest  torero 
of  modern  times  when  gored  to  death  in  the  arena  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  Rafael  at  his  best  was,  in  some  ways, 
his  superior ;  and  in  appearance,  habits  and  temperament 
far  more  Gypsy. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  Fenix  having  his  shoes  shined  by 
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a  ragged  Indian  boy  kneeling  on  the  marble  floor  and  gazing 
up  at  him  with  the  most  beatific,  worshipful  expression  I 
have  ever  seen  on  a  human  face.  We  were  together  not 
infrequently  after  that,  living  at  the  same  hotel,  listening 
to  endless  discussions  of  Gypsy  song  and  of  bull-fighting, 
and  entering  the  corral  to  inspect  the  bulls  for  the  coming 
corridas. 

The  first  Gypsies  to  come  to  America  were  deported 
here  from  Holland  and  France  in  early  colonial  times. 
Owing  to  various  circumstances  they  fused  with  other 
strains.  Some  of  the  oldest  Dutch  families  of  Manhattan, 
and  some  of  the  most  aristocratic  Creoles  of  the  South  must 
have  a  dash  of  Romani  blood  in  their  veins. 

Another  variety  of  Roms  who  appeared  in  Pre-Revolu- 
tionary  days  were  the  Chilceners,  who  followed  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  from  the  Rhine  country.  Their  early  his- 
tory and  the  lives  of  the  few  descendants  have  been  studied 
by  Henry  W.  Shoemaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission,  who  tells  of  their  encounters  with  the  Indians 
and  the  troubles  they  provoked  by  appropriating  Indian 
camps,  outwitting  the  wily  Conestogas— and  leaving  it  to 
the  Germans  to  fight  the  battles. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  in  Romani  from  a  member 
of  one  of  the  best  known  English  Gypsy  clans,  the  Boswells. 
An  ancestor  of  his  had  fought  in  the  Revolution,  but  the 
family  has  preserved  the  language  and  customs  to  a  remark- 
able degree  in  spite  of  prosperity  and  education,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  British  Gypsies,  or  Romanichels,  have 
settled  down  on  farms  and  in  cities  in  America  and  have 
mingled  with  the  Gajos  more  than  any  other  kind. 

There  are  still  many  delightful  Romanichels,  however, 
who  travel  the  roads  and  dwell  in  tents.  One  family  that 
came  here  is  related  to  Borrow's  famous  Jasper  Petulengro, 
whose  real  name  was  Ambrose  Smith. 

Those  who  imagine  that  the  advent  of  the  motor  car 
has  robbed  the  Gypsy  of  his  Gypsiness  forget  that  horse- 
trading  is  a  secondary  occupation  among  the  race  as  a  whole, 
and  that  manual  dexterity  and  skill  in  metal  working  makes 
tinkering  with  an  auto  come  easy  to  them.  It  is  the 
Romanichels  who  have  been  hardest  hit,  and  who  speak 
most  fondly  of  "the  good  old  days  before  the  country  was 
spoiled  by  them  stink  buggies  and  licenses  for  dukkerin 
(telling  fortunes)." 

I  WAS  sitting  on  the  deeply  bedded  straw  with  Mush 
Boswell  at  the  entrance  to  his  tent.  It  was  April,  but 
he  had  already  been  on  the  road  a  month.  The  sun  shone 
through  the  wiry  branches  of  the  elms  bending  above  our 
heads  and  budding  into  a  mist  of  translucent  green.  The 
wind,  that  had  wandered  from  the  far  South,  touched  our 
hands  and  faces  with  a  warm  caress.  We  watched  a  flock 
of  wild  ducks  slowly  vanish  in  the  blue.  Mush's  lowered 
glance  fixed  itself  sadly  on  Old  Man  Stanley's  living  ivardo, 
a  handsome  piece  of  wagon-making,  that  had  remained  in 
the  same  spot  for  several  seasons. 

"My  grandad  had  one  like  that,  only  finer,"  he  remarked 
after  a  long  pause.  "Made  by  a  company  in  Janesville, 
Wisconsin,  and  no  expense  spared.  When  he  died  down 
in  Louisiana,  we  burned  it  'cordin'  to  the  religion ;  and  it 
was  new  too.  The  silver  things  we  buried.  It  was  so 
swampy  we  could  hardly  dig  a  hole  deep  enough  to  cover 
'em.  Now  wasn't  the  old  folks  crazy  with  such  ideas?  My 
dad  used  to  travel  around  with  a  regular  racin'  stable.  He 
had  a  tent  for  the  horses,  mind  you;  and  it  was  four  times 


as  big  as  the  one  for  us  people.  They  was  pets,  eatin'  their 
heads  off;  but  my  dadus  was  that  taken  with  'em,  'e 
couldn't  have  sold  'em  any  more'n  one  of  us  chavies  (chil- 
dren). Anyhow,  there  was  one  mare  that  paid  for  all  the 
rest.  We  was  makin"  the  fairs;  and  enterin'  her  in  the 
races.  Every  new  fair,  he'd  change  her  name.  Kept  the 
whole  family  busy  thinkin'  up  new  names.  If  anyone 
spotted  her,  we  couldn't  place  no  bets ;  but  if  they  didn't 
we'd  clean  up  good." 

There  are  various  kinds  of  British-American  Gypsies  but, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  the  "deepest"  are  from  Wales.  Once 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  I  carried  on  a  conversation  with  one  of 
the  Welsh  Lovells  in  Romanes.  He  spoke  such  a  pure 
form  of  it  that  some  posh-rats  (half-bloods),  who  were 
there,  admitted  later  that  they  had  not  understood ;  and 
some  Gajos,  intrigued  by  the  unusually  dark  features  of 
my  companion  and  the  strange  sound  of  the  tongue,  began 
guessing  what  it  was:  Italian?  Greek?  Turkish?  They 
were  forced  to  give  it  up. 

Distinct  from  the  Nomads,  but  resembling  them  in  some 
ways  are  the  Ba'iash,  Kdravlase,  or  Rumaneshte,  as  they  are 
variously  called.  Fortune  tellers,  showmen,  auto  mechanics, 
bear  leaders,  they  have  semi-permanent  camps  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Chicago  and  Brooklyn.  The  former  is  in  a  grove 
of  trees  beside  a  river  and  close  to  a  forest  preserve.  Near- 
by is  a  Polish  roadhouse  and  picnic  ground  where  innocent 
family  parties  alternate  with  peasant  bacchanalians  with 
bottles  crashing  against  the  trees.  In  the  grove  are  tents, 
huts,  living  wagons  and  motor  cars.  A  bear  is  chained 
to  an  iron  stake. 

These  Gypsies  are  friendly  folk,  and  speak  good  English. 
They  know  little  Romanes,  however;  and  that  little  is 
chiefly  a  broken  jargon  picked  up  from  Anglo-American 
Gypsies.  The  fact  that  they  sometimes  refer  to  themselves 
as  Serbian  Gypsies,  and  use  Slavic  names,  such  as  Stankovitch 
and  Mitrovitch  is  misleading,  for  they  also  call  themselves 
Stanley,  Stevens,  Jones,  or  Davis;  and  their  private  lan- 
guage is  Rumanian. 

HHERE  is  another  type  of  Rumanian  Gypsy  in  America 
J_  — the  musician — as  rare  here  as  he  is  common  in  his 
native  land.  They  come  chiefly  from  Moldavia  via  Russia 
and  Paris,  and  are  to  be  found — if  one  is  lucky — in  a  few 
of  the  New  York  night  clubs,  with  a  still  rarer  species, 
the  Russian  Gypsy  singer. 

After  giving  the  password,  in  my  case  the  name  of  the 
musician,  we  are  admitted  to  a  cellar  room  with  handsome 
wall  panels  painted  in  the  Chauve-souris  style  representing 
scenes  on  the  borderland  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Vasili,  we 
shall  call  him,  the  tzigane,  tall  and  handsome  with  pure 
Hindu  features,  is  bending  forward,  swaying  like  a  palm 
tree,  his  chin  tightly  clutching  his  violin,  his  keen,  roving 
eyes  searching  the  dimly  lighted  room.  Despite  his  mas- 
culinity there  is  something  feline  about  him.  Though  the 
eyes  of  the  women  are  veiled  by  the  shadows,  he  is  conscious 
of  their  magnetic  response. 

The  stringed  orchestra  and  cimbalom  resemble  those  of 
the  Hungarian  Gypsies,  and  the  music  itself  is  not  unlike 
theirs  save  for  an  admixture  of  Rumanian  and  Turkish  ele- 
ments. Enesco  has  caught  the  whirl  and  rush  of  it,  its 
mad  rumbling  and  piercing  laments,  in  his  rhapsodies, 
more  Gypsy  than  those  of  Liszt. 

Vasili  plays  a  Russian  waltz  next,  and  the  jazz  tune  of 
the  moment,  which  he  does  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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Gypsies  in  Halsted  Street 


By  CLARE  EDGAR  McLURE 


IN  the  environs  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  on 
that  colorful  stretch  of  Halsted   Street  be- 
tween the  ghetto  of  Maxwell  and  the  cheap 
white   way   of   Madison,   we   have   come   to 
appreciate  the  survival  of  the  Gypsies  in  our 
American   life    and   to  see   how   they   adapt 
themselves  outwardly  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  keep 
inwardly  the  integrity  of  their  racial  language  and  customs. 
As  neighbors,  we  want  to  understand  them  and  to  do  that, 
it  is  necessary  to  study  them  from  within  and  from  without, 
as  individuals   and   in   contrast   to   the   people   and    peoples 
among   whom   they   find    themselves.     As   neighbors,   what 
have  we  to  give  them — and  what  have  they  to  give  us? 

It  is  from  the  Russian  steppes  that  most  of  our  Gypsy 
neighbors  in  Halsted  Street  have  come.  Many  of  them 
came  first  to  Canada,  and  from  Canada  to  the  States,  and 
more  and  more  they  have  wintered  in  Chicago.  From  year 
to  year,  they  may  drift  from  one  block  to  another,  but 
along  Halsted  Street  one  can  always  be  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  a  Gypsy  doorway.  Into  these  mystic  hallways, 
hung  with  gay  draperies,  these  Gypsies  have  brought  much 
of  Russia  along  with  them — the  Russian  Easter  with  a 
festival  and  exchanging  of  eggs,  some  of  the  balalaika 


steps,  a  smattering  of  Russian  lingo,  a  fondness  for  brass 
and  copper  utensils,  a  liking  for  well-brewed  tea.  But  they 
have  carried  over  much  more  that  is  distinctively  Gypsy — 
Romani  language,  the  foretelling  of  the  future,  a  host  of 
traditions  as  old  as  time,  that  indefinable  quality  recognized 
the  world  over  as  Gypsy  culture. 

It  is  a  culture  which  refuses  to  be  standardized  into 
regular  American  moulds.  Our  Jewish  and  Italian  neigh- 
bors in  Chicago  are  quickly  assimilated,  wear  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx  clothes  and  read  the  popular  magazines. 
The  Mexicans,  despite  a  naive,  primitive  charm  soon  melt 
into  the  background  of  American  life.  The  Greeks  are 
stern  and  stolid,  and  mingle  little  with  the  currents  of  life; 
but  withal,  they  have  very  little  with  which  to  hold  them- 
selves apart  besides  the  church,  coffee-house  political  gossip 
and  a  scarcity  of  Greek  women.  Negroes  and  Nordics  fall 
into  line  and  soon  become  good  Chicagoans,  good  Americans. 
The  Gypsies,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  in  the  midst  of 
seething,  consciously  adaptive  groups,  a  people  apart,  so 
far  apart  that  most  people  overlook  their  having  any  con- 
nection at  all  with  contemporary  life.  Indeed,  so  fine  a  mesh 
has  been  woven  about  the  Gypsy  that  the  real  Rom  is  as 
difficult  to  grasp  as  is  the  leprechaun. 
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A  bit  of  color  in  Halsted  Street 

By  the  country  dweller,  and  somewhat  less  by  the  city 
dweller,    he   is   held    up   to   the   children    as    the   ever- 
threatening   evil    force   which   will    "get"    them    if   they 
aren't  good.    It  is  not  a  month  since  a  little  girl  living 
in    the   country    related    how   glad   she   was   that   her 
family  had    left   the  town   in   which   they   had   been 
living   because   she   did    not   want   to   be   kidnapped 
by  the  Gypsies  who  had  a  small  camp  there.  What 
the    Black   Douglas   was   to   Scotland   the   Gypsy 
has  been  to  America. 

But  what,  then,   is  the  Rom  as  we  find  him 
in  Chicago?    We  have  been  taught  that  he  is 
immoral    or,    at    best,    unmoral ;    a    thief ;    a 
filthy     carrier     of     disease ;     lazy,     shiftless, 
living  on  his  women ;  a  child  snatcher  and, 
in  short,  an  undesirable  citizen.     It  is  true 
that    the    Gypsy    is    far    from    being    a 
hundred-and-six-per-cent   American ;   but 
those  of  us  who  lack  faith  in  the  results 
of    a    Buddha-like    contemplation     of  - 

the  navel    of   our   own   perfection        "JH2D 
find   in   this  want  of  sameness   in 
the  Gypsy  a  moral  virtue  which 
may  be  turned  in  the  future  to  the 
advantage  of  America. 

It  is  as  untrue  to  say  that  the 
Gypsy  is  immoral  as  it  would  be 


to  say  that  all  United  States  cabinet  officials,  without  ex- 
ception, are  grafters  or  morons.  Of  all  the  races  which 
have  reached  the  shores  of  America  there  is  none  which 
has  a  more  rigid  code  of  sexual  behavior  than  the  Gypsy. 
What  race  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  racial  purity,  in 
the  midst  of  a  constant  intermarrying  of  people,  as  has  the 
Romani?  Among  what  people  are  there  so  few  husband 
or  wife  desertions? 

Take  the  attitude  of  the  Roms  of  Halsted  Street  toward 
the  family  of  Pavalena:  Pavalena  is  a  sixteen-year-old 
Gypsy  of  a  Spanish-Russian  family.  She  lacked  the  sheer 
beauty  often  found  in  Gypsy  women,  but  she  possessed  an 
unusual  amount  of  magnetism,  fire,  charm  and  grace.  To 
her  relatives  she  was  the  enchantment  of  womanhood  in- 
carnate, in  her  the  poetry  of  their  race  found  expression. 
But  Pavalena,  born  in  America,  longed  for  American  ways; 
scorning  the  bright,  easily  portable  furnishings  of  her  own 
home,  she  yearned  for  American  chairs,  American  tables, 
dresses  and  jewelry.  This  child,  whose  family  had  a  sizable 
fortune  in  fine  silk  shawls,  rare  old  gold  earrings,  brace- 
lets and  necklaces,  felt  the  lure  of  gaudy  American  finery. 
Realizing,  perhaps,  the  futility  of  trying  to  Americanize 
her  family,  Pavalena  "borrowed"  a  thousand  dollars  from 
her  father,  gave  it  to  a  Gajo  and  left  town  with  him.  One 
adventure  followed  another  and,  deserted,  she  was  finally 
taken  under  the  protection  of  a  juvenile  court  in  the  South. 
A  Gypsy  woman  of  easy  virtue  among  her  own  people  is 
soon  ostracized.  If  her  relations  are  with  a  non-Gypsy, 
even  though  she  marries  him,  she  is  "out,"  lost,  and  as  one 
dead  to  the  tribe.  But  the  father  of  Pavalena,  Stevo,  for 
once  refused  to  accept  the  dictates  of  his  tribal  law.  He 
followed  Pavalena  in  an  effort  to  get  her  back,  and  be- 
involved  in  the  law  courts  of  the  despised  Gajo. 
One  suit  led  to  another  and  he  soon 
found  himself  so  embarrassed  by  the 
routine  of  legal  procedure  that  he  had 
to  retain  a  regular  attorney  to  han- 
dle his  various  law-suits.  Just  before 
one  of  his  periodic  returns  to  Chi- 
cago an  older  Gypsy,  a  relative  of 
Stevo's,  said: 

"Stevo,   he  is   no  good  any  more. 
Gone  to  the  bad.  Too  many 
law-suits ;  too  much.  .  .,"  he 
Bfcki*\     shrugged  his  shoulders.    As 
he  was  talking  to  a  Ga'jo, 
he  was  too  polite  to  finish 
the  sentence.    "His  girl,  Pavalena,  she 
finish  him.    Lookit  her ;  she  run  away 
with  a  man,  and  he,  her  father,  run 
after  her !  she  no  good,  all  bad.   Lookit 
my  girls,  one  twenty-five  years  old  and 
not  a  minute's  worry  in  all  her  years  has 
she  given  me.     Now  she  get  married 
but  I  no  have  to  worry  about  her  or 
any  of  her  sisters.    All  good  girls  to 
me  and  I  good  to  them.    But  Pava- 
^^_        lena,     she     just    ruin    her 
father.      No    Gypsy    have 
anything  to  do  with  her." 
Gypsy   boys   declare   the 
same  thing:  that  if  a  Gypsy 
woman   is   unchaste  she    is 
"no  good" — and   not   only 
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she  but  her  whole  family  suffers  in  consequence.  Morality 
is  a  family  responsibility  with  the  Rom,  not  an  individual 
one.  One  black  sheep  can  strip  a  family  of  its  power  with- 
in the  tribe. 

The  Gypsy  is  the  proverbial  thief;  and  yet  during  a 
seven  month's  association  with  Mexican  and  Gypsy  boys 
the  leader  of  a  club  encountered  just  one  attempt  at  thiev- 
ing, and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  coat,  containing 
a  small  purse  with  change,  was  always  placed  on  the  same 
table  as  the  boy's  caps,  sweaters  and  overcoats.  The  one 
mishap  occurred  in  this  way;  a  Mexican  boy  asked  the 
leader  to  hold  his  gold  watch  for  him  while  he  boxed.  She 
kept  the  watch  under  one  hand  while  playing  checkers  with 
a  small  Gypsy,  but  left  it  when  she  got  up  to  rule  on  a 
point  of  boxing.  When  she  returned  an  older  Mexican 
was  saying  to  a  Gypsy,  "Come  on — give  it  up!"  And  the 
watch  was  just  vanishing  into  the  blouse  of  the  Gypsy. 
Without  a  word  he  handed  it  over  and  burst  into  a  laugh 
when  he  saw  the  Gajo's  face.  No  doubt  he  would  have 
kept  the  watch,  had  he  been  successful  in  his  thieving,  but 
being  caught  turned  the  whole  affair  into  a  huge  joke;  a 
joke,  not  on  the  members  of  the  club  or  the  leader,  but  on 
himself  and  he  was  the  first  to  see  it.  All  evening  he  kept 
chuckling  over  his  own  misfortune. 

If  one  means  by  shiftlessness  the  inability  to  provide  for 
old  age  by  accumulating  a  surplus  of  wealth  during  youth 
and  middle  age,  then  the  Rom  can  never  be  accused  of 
shiftlessness.  Almost  all  of  them  are  wealthier  than  are 
the  teachers  of  the  same  age  in  our  schools  and  universities. 
One  boy  of  nine  boasted  of  the  several  hundred  dollars  in 
the  bank  in  his  own  name;  another  produced  a  bankbook 
which  credited  him  with  three  hundred  dollars.  The  sisters 
of  these  boys  wear  gold  ornaments — strange  old  ear-rings 
and  bracelets,  and  necklaces  weighed  down  with  gold  coins 
— the  proceeds  of  which  would  keep  a  small  family  for  a 
year.  When  spring  comes,  and  the  Gypsy  family  makes 
ready  for  their  annual  migration, 
they  no  longer  depart  in  the  old 
fashioned  horse  caravan.  No, 
though  the  father  is  content  with 
a  Ford,  and  often  regrets  the  pass- 
ing of  the  leisurely  travel  of 
former  days,  the  sons  demand 
Buicks  and  'Cadillacs — and  get 
them. 

Whence     comes     this     wealth ; 
from  palm  reading  alone?    By  no 
means,  for  the  Gypsy  woman  has 
other  occult  powers  beside  that  of 
telling  the  future;    many  of  them 
are     "cures"     and     brew     magic 
messes,  which,  if  they  don't  cure, 
at  least  satisfy  those  who  come  to 
be  helped.    One  boy's  mother  was 
famous  as  a  "cure"  and  when  asked 
what  she  used  he  replied,  "Oh,  a 
black  mass  of  something  which  she 
brought   from   Russia  and  two 
chestnuts."  The  men  have  their 
own  means  of  livelihood.  There 
is  still  in  Chicago  a  group  of 
Gypsy    coppersmiths    who    are 
noted  for  their  expertness  and 
who  command   large   sums   for 
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their  work.  And  in  the  summer  the 
men  still  do  a  bit  of  horse  and  auto- 
mobile trading  in  rural  districts. 

The  life  of  the  Rom  as  we  find  it 
amid  city  surroundings  is  still  tribal 
in  form  and  consequently  close-knit 
and  loyal  in  spirit.  The  women  hold 
the  family  wealth  in  jewelry,  silks, 
shawls,  and  eiderdown  mattresses 
which  can  be  easily  transported  and 
personally  guarded  in  camp  or  on 
the  road.  There  is  close  under- 
standing among  the  members  of  the 
tribe.  The  father  is  loved  and  re- 
spected and  the  honor  of  the  women 
of  the  tribe  is  the  concern  of  all 
the  members — a  boy  will  go  to  any 
ends  to  defend  the  names  of  his 
mother  and  sisters.  But  he  won't 
hesitate  to  fool  them  about  how 
often  he  plays  truant  from  school. 
He  obeys  his  elders  in  most  mat- 
ters, and  to  the  "head  of  the 
wagons,"  usually  an  older  Gypsy 
woman,  he  gives  unquestioning  and 
devoted  obedience.  It  is  the  chosen 
"head  of  the  wagons"  who  decides 
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when  they  will  move  and  where,  and  it  is  this  "head  of 
the  wagons"  among  the  true  Roms,  who  discovers  the  dawn- 
ing of  that  mysterious  day  when  they  shall  depart  for  the 
summer  wandering.  The  men  talk,  boast  and  make  a  great 
show  of  authority,  but  the  tribal  head  has  the  final  word. 
She  is  usually  a  quiet  person,  very  quiet,  whom  the  on- 
looker would  never  suspect  of  any  unusual  powers. 

Though  living  under  the  domination  of  the  one  over 
the  group,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  women  are  content. 
Their  interests  center  about  their  children  and  the  children 
return  this  devotion  with  a  fidelity  and  loyalty  often  lacking 
in  other  racial  groups.  For  instance,  the  only  fight  of  the 
year  that  occurred  in  the  Mexican-Gypsy  boys'  club  started 
because  a  sixteen-year  old  Mexican  made  a  slighting  remark 
about  the  mother  of  a  thirteen-year  old  Gypsy.  Although 
the  Mexican  was  twice  the  size  of  the  Gypsy,  he  flew  at 
him  with  such  ferocity  that  to  stop  the  fight  the  entire  club 
had  to  be  sent  home.  And  it  took  two  weeks  of  patient 
and  tactful  explaining  to  convince  the  Gypsies  that  the  rest 
of  us  did  not  look  with  scorn  on  their  mothers  and  sisters. 

Another  example  of  family  loyalty  and  also  of  self-control 
was  shown  by  three  Gypsy  boys  varying  in  age  from  seven 
to  fifteen.  It  is  the  custom  among  the  Gypsies  that  when 
a  member  of  an  immediate  family  dies  the  family  goes 
into  mourning  for  a  certain  period,  during  which  time  they 
cannot  attend  feasts  nor  take  part  in  any  gaiety.  There 
is  at  Hull  House  a  group  of  Gypsies  who  meet  once  a 
week  to  paint;  the  first  night  these  three  boys  were  there, 
they  refused  to  use  colors  in  any  form  though,  thinking 
they  might  not  like  water-colors,  the  director  offered  them 
chalks  and  pastels.  They  said  they  might  use  white  chalk 
on  black  paper  or  black  chalk  on  white  paper.  The  smallest 
boy,  particularly,  seemed  to  be  experiencing  slow  torture 
while  watching  the  other  boys  paint  and  at  last  his  brother 
was  induced  to  explain  their  dilemma:  "You  see,  our 
brother  died  and  for  three  mon'  we  can't  dance,  sing,  or 
whistle;  we  can't  paint.  No  colors,  only  black  or  white 
or  maybe  dark  brown  chalk." 

Several  weeks  later  a  party  was  given  to  which  all  the 
mothers,  fathers  and  sisters  of  the  boys  were  invited.  More 
than  forty  people  came  and  although  the  little  girls  danced 
and  several  Mexicans  sang  their  songs,  and  a  group  of 
Romani  children  sang  in  Romani  the  three  boys  in  mourning 
took  no  part  in  the  general  fun.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
evening  when  they  were  playing  Going  to  Jerusalem,  the 
excitement  proved  too  much  for  the  seven-year-old  Gypsy 
and  he  fought  with  his  older  brother  to  be  allowed  to  join 
in  the  games.  When  he  finally  did  take  part  the  older 
brother  wept  and  went  home  disgraced. 

IT  was  a  small  Gypsy  in  this  same  art  class  who  furnished 
the  director  with  one  of  the  most  sincerely  thrilling  mo- 
ments of  her  year.  The  first  night  the  group  met  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  trooped  in  eager  to  paint.  As  the  director  was 
handing  out  material  to  them,  Eframos,  aged  six,  rushed  in: 
"O!  teacher!  I  want  to  paint!  I  want  to  paint  a  Christ- 
mas tree.  Quick !"  he  gasped ;  his  expression  was  so  in- 
tense that  teacher  dropped  everything  she  was  doing  to  hand 
him  water,  brushes,  paints  and  paper.  Without  waiting  to 
find  a  suitable  place  at  a  table  he  threw  himself  on  the 
floor  and  began  to  paint.  In  ten  minutes  his  painting  was 
finished:  a  blue  spruce,  each  limb  uplifted  at  the  end,  against 
a  cream  background  was  surrounded  by  six-pointed  stars. 
"There !"  he  sighed,  "that's  done,  I'll  start  another." 


During  seven  months  contact  witk  ten  and  more  Gypsy 
boys  one  of  the  residents  of  Hull  House  found  only  one  with 
an  inclination  to  cheat  in  games.  Another  resident  spent 
many  afternoons  playing  ball  with  small  Romani  children  on 
the  stone  terrace.  He  afterwards  remarked  that  he  had  never 
encountered  in  any  children  such  an  acute  sense  of  fair  play. 
One  of  the  most  absurd  traditions  about  the  Gypsy  is  that 
he  is  a  child  snatcher.  As  it  has  been  pointed  out  some- 
where, the  idea  is  illogical  and  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it. 
Any  pale-faced  child  would  be  conspicuous  among  the  dark 
children  of  a  Rom,  and  would  subject  him  to  that  inquiry 
by  the  police  which  many  people  find  inconvenient  if  not 
hampering.  Moreover,  why  should  he  go  out  of  the'  way 
to  steal  a  child  of  the  despised  Gajo  when  he  always  has 
more  than  plenty  of  his  own? 

Despite  the  limitations  of  Gypsy  nomadic  habits,  there  is 
much  in  their  happy  and  colorful  life  from  which  hectic 
America  could  learn.  Already,  with  the  coming  of  the 
automobile  we  have  picked  up  the  travelling  trait  and  all 
summer  long  one  can  hear  in  loud,  proud  American  tones 
at  almost  any  stopping  place  from  the  Adirondacks  to 
Glacier  National  Park,  "Yes,  we're  just  gypsying  across  the 
country.  Just  packed  up  and  started  out  for  the  summer." 

When  one  considers  that  the  people  who  live  in  this  naif 
and  chaste  fashion  are  extremely  passionate,  full  of  the 
joy  of  life,  virile  and  strong,  one  acknowledges  that  at  least 
in  their  own  case,  innocence  and  tribal  discipline  work  and 
work  very  well.  There  is  in  the  women's  attitude  toward 
their  purity  a  sense  of  humor  which  no  outraged  or  in- 
sulted American  girl  ever  attains  in  regard  to  her  own. 
Often  one  can  see  a  young  Gypsy  girl  laughing  from  her 
doorway  at  the  discomfiture  of  some  man  who  stopped  in, 
but  who  left  after  a  severe  drubbing  much  cooler  than  when 
he  came.  She  simply  laughs  him  away.  Beyond  a  whole- 
some disrespect  for  too  much  security  and  aside  from  an 
innate  respect  for  nature,  there  are  many  other  things  which 
Gypsy  life  has  to  contribute  of  value  to  America.  Even- 
tually more  of  us  should  thrill  to  the  Borrow  books  and 
other  tales  of  Gypsy  fires  abroad  and  at  home.  And  one  can 
understand  by  looking  straight  into  a  Gypsy  girl's  eye  how 
it  happened  that  Russia's  beloved  Pushkin  became  involved 
in  a  fatal  duel  over  a  Romani. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  race  has  not  remained  the  selfsame 
race  for  centuries  for  naught.  Perhaps  as  the  years  roll  on 
we  shall  swing  back,  ourselves,  to  appreciate  more  the  cradle- 
land  of  the  human  race:  India,  Asia.  And  if  we  do  we 
can  pick  up  many  of  the  loose  threads  of  human  history  from 
Romani  and  weave  them  into  our  conception  of  things.  No 
one  who  has  sat  with  Gypsies  about  a  Gypsy  fire  will  deny 
that  what  they  offer  to  us  is  so  rare  and  undefinable  that 
it  baffles  us.  We  have  gone  racing  along  the  paths  of 
"progress"  with  such  speed  that  none  of  our  backgrounds 
remain  permanently  visible. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  his  uniqueness,  his  dash,  his  flair  for 
the  natural  pastimes  of  men  the  Gypsy  is — as  our  Mr. 
Coolidge  said  of  M.  Herriot — a  man  of  usual  habits !  That 
is  to  say,  he  eats,  drinks,  loves,  marries  and  begets  children. 
It  seems  a  bit  absurd  to  say  that  a  race  which  has  faced  the 
hot  and  cold  winds  of  various  civilizations  through  the  cen- 
turies will  fail  to  weather  the  onrush  of  the  American  storm. 

Having  lost  track  of  our  starting  point,  and  many  points 
of  reference,  we  nevertheless  keep  moving.  A  pause,  a  retro- 
spect, might  arouse  in  the  most  stolid  a  mellow  fondness 
for  that  race  which,  individually,  can  never  grow  old. 


Folk  Tales 


Told  by  Steve  Demitro 


These  tales,  as  told  by  a  young  Coppersmith  Gypsy,  are  typical  versions  of 
old  tales.  Almost  all  Gypsy  variants  of  old  folk  tales  are  droll  and  simple,  with 
more  of  sham  than  of  magic  about  them,  and  embellishment  only  in  the  way 
of  many  tales  conglomerated  together. 


The  Jacket  of  the  Priest 

CHERE  was  a  very  poor  priest  who   owned 
a  cow.     Christmas   was   coming  so   he   told 
his   wife    to    go   and    sell    the   cow   to   buy 
winter    clothes    for   the    children.    And    he 
added  that  there  surely  ought  to  be  enough 
money    left    to    buy    himself    a    warm    fur 
jacket.    So  the  old  wife  started   out  on   her  way  to   the 
market  to  sell  the  cow. 

Before  she  had  gone  very  far  she  met  a  man  who  said, 
"Old  lady,  where  are  you  going  with  that  cow?" 

She  told  him,  "I  am  going  to  sell  it  to  buy  clothes  for 
my  family." 

"But  no  one  will  buy  that  old  cow  that  way,"  said  the 
stranger,  "Let  me  cut  off  one  of  her  front  legs  and  your 
husband,  the  priest,  can  pay  me  the  next  time  I  come  to 
church." 

"Thank  you !"  said  the  old  lady,  "I  am  glad  you  have 
helped  me  to  get  a  better  price  for  my  cow."  And  the  man 
cut  off  her  left  front  leg. 

Then  the  woman  went  down  the  road  until  she  met 
another  man  who  asked  her,  "Do  you  expect  to  sell  that 
old  cow  that  way?  You  have  to  have  all  her  legs  cut  off 
to  get  a  big  price.  I  shall  not  charge  you  anything  for 
cutting  them." 

The  old  lady  was  glad  she  had  met  the  man  and  said, 
"Thank  you!  I  am  sure  my  husband,  the  priest,  will  pay 
you  for  your  trouble."  So  he  cut  off  the  other  three  legs 
of  the  cow  and  went  in  the  opposite  direction.  By  this  time 
the  cow  had  become  poor  and  was  nothing  but  skin  and 
bones,  so  that  the  woman  could  drag  her  along  in  the  road 
as  easily  as  if  she  were  a  bundle  of  wood.  Then  she  met 
another  man  who  was  very  pleasant,  and  who  said,  "My 
good  lady,  I  can  see  that  you  are  on  the  way  to  the  market 
with  that  fine  cow.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  sell 
her  unless  her  tail  is  cut  off.  I  will  not  charge  you  any- 
thing except  that  I  may  have  the  tail  to  make  some  soup." 

"Thank  you!"  And  the  woman  said,  "But  I  am  sure 
that  my  husband,  the  priest,  will  be  glad  to  pay  you  for 
your  trouble  if  you  come  to  his  church  some  day." 

At  last  when  the  wife  was  in  sight  of  the  market,  dragging 
the  body  of  the  cow  behind  her,  there  was  a  man  on  the 
road  who  asked  her,  "Old  lady,  do  you  want  me  to  cut  off 
the  head  of  that  cow  before  you  get  to  the  market?  They 
never  buy  a  cow  with  her  head  like  that." 

"Yes,"  said  the  woman,  pleased  with  the  men  who  had 
been  all  of  them  so  kind  to  her,  "and  you  may  have  the 
head,  and  my  husband,  the  priest,  will  pay  you  extra  for 
your  trouble." 


"All  right,  I  shall  come  to  his  church  soon,"  said  the 
man  while  he  cut  off  the  head.  Then  he  walked  away  and 
the  woman  went  up  the  street  to  the  market,  and  all  the 
people  laughed  at  her  dragging  the  body  of  a  dead  cow. 
There  was  another  priest  there  who  helped  her  to  skin  the 
cow  and  when  they  were  finished  he  said,  "Now  you  had 
better  go  home.  Your  husband  will  be  worrying  about  you." 
And  that  priest  picked  up  all  that  was  left  of  the  cow  and 
walked  away.  The  old  lady  had  the  skin  of  the  cow  which 
was  all  dusty  from  dragging  in  the  road. 

She  rolled  the  skin  around  a  stick  of  wood  and  started 
back  home  with  the  bundle  on  her  shoulder.  She  was  weep- 
ing because  she  had  no  money  and  no  cow  either. 

When  she  got  near  to  the  house  the  children  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  saw  her  and  were  happy.  They  shouted, 
"Here  comes  our  mother  with  nice  warm  clothes.  We  can 
put  them  on  and  go  out  to  play."  As  the  woman  got  closer 
they  saw  that  all  she  had  was  the  skin  of  a  cow,  and  every 
one  of  the  children  cried.  But  the  priest  did  not  see  her 
as  she  came  back,  and  he  never  knew  how  it  happened.  He 
did  not  notice  the  children  as  they  shivered  that  winter  for 
he  had  a  nice  new  cow-hide  jacket.  "Wife,"  he  told  her 
when  she  handed  him  the  jacket,  "after  this,  I  shall  always 
send  you  to  the  market.  You  drive  good  bargains." 

The  Priest  and  the  Jackass 

THERE  was  a  priest  whose  people  never  paid  him  any- 
thing for  preaching.  After  almost  all  of  his  money 
was  gone  he  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  He  made 
a  journey  into  the  city  and  bought  a  new  donkey  and  had 
a  handful  of  goldpieces  left.  When  he  was  on  the  way 
home  in  front  of  the  house  of  one  of  the  men  of  the  church 
he  put  some  of  the  gold  into  the  mouth  of  the  donkey,  and 
while  he  stopped  to  talk  to  the  man  one  of  the  gold  pieces 
dropped  out. 

"Oh,  priest,  is  the  donkey  for  sale?  How  much  do  you 
want  for  him?"  asked  the  man.  "I  will  give  you  a  fine 
price.  It  is  a  good  donkey."  And  the  little  jackass  slobbered 
out  another  gold  coin. 

But  the  priest  pretended  not  to  see  and  rode  on  along 
the  way  home,  and  the  man  followed  all  the  way  to  look 
for  pieces  of  gold. 

The  next  day  the  priest  rode  the  donkey  out  to  the  house 
of  one  of  the  rich  men  of  the  church,  and  again  he  put 
several  gold  pieces  into  its  mouth  just  before  he  reached  the 
man.  And  the  rich  man  heard  a  jingle  when  the  foam 
dropped  on  the  stones  from  the  mouth  of  the  donkey  and 
he  looked  and  saw  the  gold.  But  he  turned  away  so  that 
the  priest  would  not  see  him  looking. 
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"How  do  you  like  my  new  jackass?"  asked  the  priest. 
"I  bought  him  in  the  city  this  week.  Paid  a  high  price." 

"Looks  sick  to  me,"  said  the  rich  man.  "I  believe  he  has 
the  heaves.  I  think  I  could  cure  him  if  you  let  me  have 
him  for  a  while." 

The  priest  looked  at  the  donkey  and  then  at  the  rich 
man:  "I  never  heard  of  a  donkey  having  heaves.  Anyway, 
I  can  not  part  with  him.  I  have  to  have  some  way  to  travel." 

"That's  so,"  answered  the  rich  man.  "I  will  trade  you 
my  best  horse  for  him." 

"No,"  said  the  priest,  and  he  went  trotting  up  the  road, 
and  when  he  was  out  of  sight  the  rich  man  followed  the 
tracks  and  looked  in  every  wet  place  in  the  dirt  for  a  piece 
of  gold. 

When  the  priest  went  home  he  fed  the  donkey  nicely 
with  fresh  clover  so  that  it  would  slobber  more  than  ever. 
Then  he  rode  to  the  store  of  another  man  and  tied  the 
donkey  to  the  post,  with  his  last  three  goldpieces  in  its 
mouth.  The  big  storekeeper  came  out  and  talked  to  the 
priest:  "Hello,  priest,  I  heard  you  went  to  the  city  the 
other  day." 

"Yes,"  said  the  priest,  "bought  this  jackass.  My,  but  he 
foams  a  lot  at  the  mouth.  I  am  afraid  he  is  going  to  vomit." 
The  priest  had  seen  a  gold  piece  hanging  on  the  edge  of 
the  lip  of  his  donkey  and  wanted  to  be  sure  the  storekeeper 
would  look. 

The  storekeeper  saw  the  gold  and  went  very  close  and 
looked  into  the  mouth  and  saw  the  other  two  pieces  of 
shiny  gold  on  the  donkey's  tongue. 

Then  he  said  to  the  priest,  "Oh,  priest,  you  had  better 
leave  him  with  me  and  do  not  ride  him  home.  He  is 
very  sick." 

"But  I  am  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  priest  and  he  trotted  off 
with  the  donkey.    The  storekeeper  knew  that  the  two  gold 
pieces  were  in  the  mouth  so  he  came  along  the  same  road 
later  to  look  for  them.   At  the  stable  of  the  priest  as  it  was 
getting    dark    in    the    evening    the    three 
men  who  had  seen   the  gold  drop   from 
the  mouth  met  one  another.    They  were 
coming  to  steal  him  since  they  could  not 
buy  nor  borrow. 

But  the  priest  knew  they  would  come 
so  he  walked  out  and  asked  what  they 
wanted.  They  were  ashamed  for  being 
there  but  the  rich  man  said :  "We  want 
to  buy  your  donkey." 

The  priest  said,  "Since  all  of  you  want 
him  so  bad  I  shall  sell  but  the  price  is 
very  high." 

The  men  answered,  "We  shall  give 
you  a  bushel  of  gold  for  him." 

"No,"  said  the  priest,  "I  want  a  bushel 
apiece.  Three  bushels  of  gold." 

"And  the  donkey  is  ours  forever?"  th*y 
asked. 

The  priest  looked  at  the  tiny  donkey, 
not  much  bigger  than  three  bushels  of 
gold,  and  told  them:  "Yes,  as  soon  as 
I  get  the  three  bushels  of  gold  the  donkey 
is  yours  forever.  But  you  must  remember 
that  I  did  not  want  to  sell." 

"All  right,"  they  answered  him,  and 
very  happy,  they  went  to  their  houses  and 


got  their  gold  and  came  back  and  gave   it   to  the  priest. 

After  they  had  the  donkey  for  a  month  they  were  very 
angry  for  not  a  single  piece  of  gold  had  come  out  of  its 
mouth. 

"You  have  fooled  me,"  they  told  one  another.  At  last 
they  went  to  the  priest  and  told  him,  "Priest,  we  have  got- 
ten no  gold  from  the  mouth  of  the  donkey  we  bought." 

The  priest  laughed  and  said,   "Who  said  you  would?" 

The  rich  man  spoke  for  them,  "But  we  saw  it  for  our- 
selves before  we  bought  him — many  pieces  of  gold  dropped 
out  of  his  mouth." 

"Oh,  well,  if  that  is  what  you  bought  the  donkey  for 
you  must  keep  him  in  a  tight  barn,"  the  priest  said,  "and 
you  must  feed  him  nothing  but  oats  and  give  him  no  water. 
But  I  do  not  promise  that  it  will  happen." 

So  the  three  men  took  the  jackass  to  a  tight  stable  and 
gave  it  no  water  for  a  week.  Then  they  all  came  up  to- 
gether to  look  at  it,  when  the  week  was  over.  The  first 
man  looked  in  and  saw  some  yellow  about  its  mouth,  the 
rich  man  said : 

"It  is  so  heavy  with  gold  that  it  has  to  lie  flat  down." 

The  storekeeper  started  in  and  he  smelled  a  very  bad 
smell.  There  was  no  gold.  The  donkey  was  dead. 

That  afternoon  the  priest  buried  his  three  bushels  of 
gold,  and  the  next  morning  he  wore  a  new  robe  to  his 
church  and  read  the  Bible  to  his  people. 

The  Apple 

ONE  day  in  the  early  Spring  there  was  a  man  who 
went  fishing.  He  had  not  been  by  the  water  very 
long  when  a  young  girl  walked  out  on  a  log  by  the  bank 
of  the  river  and  teased  him  by  throwing  little  sticks  into 
the  water  so  that  he  would  catch  no  fish.  The  man  looked 
at  her  and  said,  "Girl,  why  do  you  want  to  throw  sticks 
into  the  water  so  that  I  catch  no  fish?" 

The  girl  just  laughed  and  threw  an- 
other stick. 

"I'll  show  you,  Girl,  that  you  cannot 
do  that,"  said  the  man.  And  he  went 
out  on  the  log  where  she  was. 

When  evening  came  she  went  to  her 
home  and  the  man  went  to  his  home. 

After  almost  a  year  had  passed  the 
girl  had  a  little  baby.  But  there  was  no 
one  for  the  little  boy's  father,  so  the  girl's 
father  had  to  call  the  whole  crowd  of 
people  together.  And  one  of  the  old 
women  gave  the  little  boy  an  apple,  and 
it  was  decided  that  whoever  the  little 
boy  threw  it  at  would  be  his  father.  The 
baby  looked  around  the  circle  of  men 
and  drew  back  its  arm  to  throw.  The 
men  turned  pale  and  shut  their  eyes  for 
they  were  frightened  of  marriage.  While 
all  had  their  eyes  closed  the  boy  threw 
the  apple  into  the  air  and  it  went  over 
the  heads  of  the  men  who  were  scared 
and  rolled  down  the  hill. 

That    day    was    almost    Spring    again 
and   the   fisherman    had    been    trying   his 
luck  in  the  same   place  as  he  had  fished 
Steve  the  Spring  before.    He  was  on  his  way 
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home,  walking  up  the  hill,  when  the  pretty  red  apple  rolled 
against  his  boot.  "Ah,"  he  said,  "what  a  nice  red  apple! 
Think  of  finding  it  here  and  at  this  time  of  year,  too."  He 
picked  it  up  and  carried  it  in  his  hand  for  he  did  not  want 
to  bruise  it  in  his  pockets.  He  said  to  himself,  "This  red 
apple  will  bring  me  luck;  fishing  will  be  better  this  year 
than  last  year." 

When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  he  saw  the  crowd 
of  people  with  the  Girl  and  the  little  baby.  The  father  of 
the  girl  turned  around  and  saw  the  apple  in  the  hand  of 
the  fisherman.  It  was  enough.  "You  are  the  baby's  father," 
he  said. 

The  fisherman  thought  that  they  knew.  "I  am  the 
father,"  he  said  to  the  old  man.  And  to  his  child  he  said, 
"I  have  caught  fish,  and  caught  an  apple  and  now  I  catch 
you.  Ho!  Ho!"  Then  he  ate  the  apple  and  looked  at  his 
wife  and  said,  "Well,  now  you  cannot  keep  me  from  catch- 
ing fish  by  your  teasing." 

And  the  wife  laughed  and  all  the  men  laughed  and  even 
the  fisherman  and  the  little  son  laughed. 

Sam  Patra  and  His  Brothers 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  man  and  an  old 
woman.  The  old  man  was  a  king  and  the  old  woman 
was  a  queen.  She  was  about  forty-five  years  old  but  had 
never  had  any  babies.  But  one  night  she  dreamed  and  the 
first  dream  she  had  that  night  was  that  if  she  tasted  a  fish 
she  would  have  some  babies.  So  she  got  up  from  beside 
the  king  and  called  for  her  waiter,  "Waiter,  waiter,  go 
get  me  a  fish." 

"What  fish?"  asked  the  waiter,  and  to  herself  she  said, 
"That  old  queen  is  crazy." 

The  queen  said,  "You  know  the  pond  .  .  .  that  pond 
has  one  big  fish  .  .  .  that  one  big  fish,  I  want  to  taste  of 
him  ...  I  just  now  dreamed  about  that  fish." 

The  waiter  said,  "What  about  that  fish?" 

The  old  queen  answered,  "I  just  dreamed  about  that 
fish,  if  I  taste  of  it  I  shall  have  a  son  whose  name  will  be 
Sam  Patra." 

"Then,"  said  the  waiter,  "I  know  what  I  shall  do.  If 
you  desire  the  fish  I  shall  put  the  old  fisherman  to  catch 
him,  and  he  will  surely  catch  him." 

So  the  waiter  went  and  told  the  old  fisherman.  And 
when  she  had  finished  telling  him  he  said,  "I  cannot  catch 
any  fish  in  that  pond.  It  is  too  deep  and  you  cannot  see 
the  fish  and  you  need  too  long  a  string  to  reach."  But 
the  fisherman  tried  to  reach  the  fish.  Soon  he  came  back 
and  said  to  the  waiter,  "I  tried  my  best  to  catch  him  but 
I  cannot." 

When  the  waiter  heard  that  she  looked  sorry  and  went 
back  to  the  queen. 

The  queen  asked,  "Why  are  you  sorry,  waiter?" 

The  waiter's  answer  was,  "Why  should  I  not  be  sorry? 
The  fisherman  tried  his  best  to  catch  the  fish  but  he 
could  not." 

As  soon  as  the  old  queen  heard  that,  she  was  sorry,  too, 
and  cried  herself  back  to  sleep.  She  dreamed  again  about 
the  fish  and  that  if  she  did  not  eat  of  it  she  would  die. 
She  woke  up,  frightened,  and  called  to  the  sorry  waiter 
who  had  remained  by  her  bed,  "Waiter,  waiter,  wake  up, 
and  go  and  get  all  the  fishermen  in  the  town." 

The  waiter  ran   out  and  woke   up  all   the  fishermen   in 


the  town.  They  brought  all  their  nets  to  the  pond  and 
soon  had  the  one  big  fish  and  gave  it  to  the  waiter  and  the 
waiter  gave  it  to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  got  up  and 
gave  it  to  the  cook,  and  said,  "Cook,  you  had  better  not 
taste  this  fish  or  I  shall  kill  you." 

The  cook  said,  "All  right.  I  will  cook  the  fish  but  I  will 
not  taste  of  it."  Then  she  dropped  it  in  the  boiling  kettle 
and  cooked  it. 

The  waiter  came  into  the  kitchen  and  said  to  the  cook, 
"Did  you  put  any  salt  on  the  fish?" 

"No,"  said  the  cook,  "The  queen  told  me  not  to  taste 
of  it  and  I  cannot  season  it  without  tasting." 

So  the  waiter  who  knew  how  the  queen  liked  her  food, 
went  and  tasted  the  fish.  As  soon  as  she  tasted  of  it  she 
grew  sick.  As  soon  as  she  felt  herself  growing  sick  she 
whispered  to  the  cook,  but  the  cook  did  not  understand 
and  she,  too,  tasted  the  fish.  And  she,  too,  grew  sick. 

Then  the  queen  shouted  from  her  bedroom,  "Why  do 
you  not  bring  me  the  fish  to  eat  ?"  The  waiter  put  some 
in  a  silver  dish  and  took  it  to  the  queen.  As  soon  as  she 
tasted  the  fish  she,  also,  grew  sick. 

And  the  queen  had  a  baby,  and  the  waiter  and  the  cook 
had  each  of  them  a  baby  at  the  same  time. 

The  queen's  baby  was  Sam  Patra,  the  cook's  son  was 
Sylvius,  the  waiter's  son  was  Lazillia.  But  the  three  chil- 
dren called  themselves  brothers,  when  they  grew  older, 
because  they  looked  so  much  alike. 

II. 

When  the  three  boys  had  grown  into  men,  one  of  them 
said  one  day,  "Oh,  brother  Lazillia,  let  us  ^o  for  a  little 
hunt." 

"And  with  what  will  we  shoot  big  animals?"  asked 
Sam  Patra. 

Lazillia  said,  "I  shall  take  my  bow  and  arrow,"  and 
Sylvius  said,  "All  I  shall  take  is  my  sword,"  and  Sam  Patra 
said,  "Well,  then,  I  shall  take  my  gun  with  me.  Are  you 
ready,  brothers,  to  go?"  They  took  their  horses  and  went, 
and  left  a  note  for  the  king  to  read  where  they  had  gone. 

When  they  reached  the  bridge  over  the  river  they  slept  for 
the  night,  because  they  were  afraid  to  sleep  anywhere  else. 

Soon  it  was  about  one  o'clock  at  night  and  the  giant  on 
horseback,  who  rode  about  in  the  woods  came  to  the  bridge, 
.but  the  horse  shied  and  did  not  want  to  pass.  The  giant 
cursed  and  said,  "What  is  the  matter,  my  horse,  you  never 
were  scared  here  before."  The  horse  seemed  to  answer, 
"Giant,  you  might  get  killed  by  Sam  Patra."  But  the  giant 
cursed  again  and  muttered  to  himself,  "I'll  show  Sam  Patra 
what  I  can  do  with  him." 

But  Sam  Patra  knew  by  the  steps  of  the  horse  that  the 
giant  was  coming.  And  as  soon  as  the  giant  said  that, 
Sam  Patra  jumped  up  and  said,  "Here  I  am,  giant,  what 
kind  of  fight  do  you  want?" 

The  giant  called  back  from  the  darkness,  "Do  you  want 
to  fight  with  me?" 

"Yes,    I   want   to  fight.     How  do  you  want  to  fight? 
Swords  are  no  good,  swords  are  dirty,  hammers  are  dirty, 
axes    are    dirty,    everything    is    dirty    but    God    left    only   , 
wrestling." 

Then  the  giant  answered,  "Are  you  ready  to  fight  by 
wrestling?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sam  Patra,  "I  want  to  fight." 

They  threw  off  their  wraps  and    (Continued  on  page  58) 


JHE HANGED  MAN. 


THE  MAGICIAN 


Three  cards  from  the  Qypsy  Tarot 


The  Fortune  Teller's  Deck 


By  LEE  McCANN 


COUNTRY  orchard  in  summer.  Caravan- 
wagons  with  shafts  —  and  horses  grazing 
near.  Dark-skinned,  aloof  men  pottering 
around  a  fire  mending  copper  utensils.  Chil- 
dren shy  as  wood  creatures  peeping  from  be- 
hind trees  and  wagons.  Tawny-skinned  wo- 
men wearing  heavy  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  red 
and  orange  kerchiefs  tied  around  their  heads.  One  of  them 
brings  out  a  pack  of  cards,  old,  greasy  and  covered  with 
bizarre  figures.  You  cross  her  palm  with  silver.  She  spreads 
the  cards  fanwise  before  her  and  reads  your  fortune — money, 
journeys,  love  and  death. 

This  is  a  memory  picture  I  have  had  from  childhood 
when  I  was  taken  to  see  a  Gypsy  encampment  on  a  neigh- 
boring farm.  I  never  forgot  the  fascination  of  that  old 
pack  of  fortune-telling  cards  so  weirdly  suggestive  of  strange 
magic,  but  it  was  many  years  before  I  discovered  something 
of  its  interesting  origin  and  history. 

Among  the  numerous  cryptic  allusions  which  puzzled 
readers  of  T.  S.  Eliot's  poem  The  Wasteland  was  a  refer- 
ence to  The  Hanged  Man.  Few  could  identify  its  mean- 
ing because  outside  of  Gypsies  and  occasional  seekers  of  for- 
gotten archaic  lore  almost  no  one  today  has  even  heard  of 
the  Tarot,  the  Gypsy  pack  of  cards  of  which  the  twelth 
symbolic  trump  is  called  The  Hanged  Man.  Yet  the  Tarot 
has  been  called  "the  oldest  book  in  the  world"  because 
many  have  claimed  it  to  be  the  only  surviving  document 
of  ages  incredibly  ancient,  before  the  dawn  of  recorded 
history.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  as  occultists  would 
have  it,  the  Tarot  is  unquestionably  full  of  the  evidences 


of  an  obscure  astronomical  tradition  of  great  antiquity. 
There  are  prehistoric  metal  discs  from  India  in  the  British 
Museum  that  bear  the  original  symbols  of  the  four  suits 
and  it  is  thought  that  these  discs  may  have  been  part  of  a 
complete  set  used  as  cards,  no  doubt  for  divinitory  purposes. 
It  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  Tarot  came  originally  at 
a  remote  period  from  China  or  India,  through  Egypt  and 
Palestine  reaching  Europe  through  the  Moors  or  the 
Crusaders  about  the  fourteenth  century  where  they  were 
introduced  as  playing  cards  and  soon  changed  to  a  form 
better  adapted  for  gambling. 

Various  countries,  times  and  peoples  have  left  their  mark 
on  the  Tarot,  changing  many  of  the  symbols  beyond 
recognition,  and  even  conjecture.  Medieval  Europe  -Chris- 
tianized everything  that  came  its  way,  and  cards  though 
under  the  ban  of  the  church  did  not  wholly  escape.  For 
example,  the  trumps  which  relate  to  the  moon  and  the 
planet  Jupiter  are  called  in  the  early  Flabian  packs  The 
Priestess  and  The  Pope,  the  former  being  clothed  as  a 
Madonna  and  holding  the  keys  of  an  abbess.  And  before 
Europe,  Asia  had  had  its  way  with  the  cards  for  many 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  years.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
these  changes,  traces  of  the  original  symbolism  still  remain. 

The  Tarot  consists  of  seventy-eight  cards  all  of  which 
are  pictorial  and  may  possibly  derive  from  the  time  when 
all  writing  was  ideographic.  It  is  the  remains  of  a  primitive 
zodiac  and  may  have  been  invented  by  the  first  astrologer- 
priests  as  a  secret  code  of  their  divinitory  knowledge  based 
on  the  movements  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars. 
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Gradually  dissociated  from  the  early  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy which  was  its  basis,  and  passing  through  events 
and  times  at  which  we  can  hardly  guess,  it  came  at  last  to 
be  so  mutilated,  so  shorn  of  its  ancient  prestige  that  it 
exists  today  but  the  superstition  of  wandering  tribes. 

The  Tarot  consists  of  two  parts.  There  are  fifty-six  suit 
cards,  fourteen  to  the  suit,  and  twenty-two  symbolic  trumps, 
or  atouts,  as  they  are  also  called.  It  is  from  the  suit  cards 
that  our  modern  pack  derives,  shortened  to  fifty-two  by 
omitting  the  cavalier  of  each  suit.  The  symbols,  however, 
are  different.  The  Tarot  appears  to  have  been  a  part  of 
the  far-flung  cult  of  Thrice  Greatest  Hermes  which  was 
a  dominating  influence  in  Greece,  Rome,  Babylon  and  Egypt. 
The  symbols  sacred  to  Hermes,  and,  as  he  was  variously 
called,  Mercury,  Tholt  or  Nebo,  are  the  emblems  of  the 
four  suits  of  the  Tarot.  Scepters,  cups,  swords  and  coins. 
In  place  of  these,  but  corresponding  to  them,  are  our  club, 
heart,  spade  and  diamond  suits. 

The  Hermetic  symbols  are  said  to  represent  the  earliest 
occupations  and  castes  of  mankind.  The  burgeoning  bough 
which  pictures  the  suit  of  scepter  may  easily  be  accepted  as 
the  scepter  of  the  earliest  rulers  who  were  lords  of  the 
woods  and  fields.  Next  rank  cups,  the  emblem  of  the  priestly 
caste  and  derived  from  the  chalice.  Thirdly  come  swords 
typifying  the  military.  Lowest  are  pentacles  or  coins  sig- 
nificant of  the  traders  and  money-lenders. 

Silver  was  the  metal  sacred  to  Hermes.  The  silver  coin 
which  crosses  the  Gypsy's  palm  is  a  fragment  of  the  temple 
rites  when  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  the  god  must 
first  make  an  offering  of  silver  to  his  priests. 

The  first  card  of  the  twenty-two  atouts  is  called  The 
Magician.  It  shows  the  figure  of  Mercury  identifiable  by 
the  magic  sign  of  infinity  about  his  head,  his  wand  of  power 
and  the  sacred  symbols  which  lie  before  him.  He  is  also 
seen  in  the  twenty-second  card  of  the  series,  called  The 
Fool.  This  card  bears  no  number  but  tops  or  reinforces 
other  cards.  It  stands  for  luck  and  has  the  volatile,  irre- 
sponsible character  of  Mercury.  It  is  the  origin  of  the 
Joker  in  the  modern  pack  which  is  so  called  because  the 
peaked  cap  of  Mercury  became  distorted  into  a  jester's 
cap  in  the  early  European  packs.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  atouts 


is  the  twelfth  card,  The  Hanged  Man,  to  which  earlier 
reference  was  made.  It  shows  a  handsome  youth  crucified 
with  his  head  down  and  typifies  the  sun  myth  so  universal 
in  antiquity,  and  the  basis  of  religion,  according  to  Sir  John 
Frazer,  wherever  a  dying  god  was  worshipped.  Its  mean- 
ing relates  to  the  winter  solstice  when  the  sun  was  said  to 
die  each  year.  To  the  Gypsies  this  is  the  card  of  sacrifice 
and  atonement. 

Another  card  which  is  full  of  suggestion  is  the  tenth, 
The  Wheel.  The  earliest  sun  glyphs  were  wheels.  Since 
the  fate  of  the  earth  is  dependent  on  the  turning  of  the  sun 
wheel  and  linked  with  the  periods  of  darkness  and  light, 
it  is  logical  that  the  wheel  should  symbolize  individual  fate 
and  its  changes  of  fortune.  In  the  Tarot  the  wheel  is  shown 
surmounted^  by  a  Sphinx.  To  one  side,  ascending,  clings 
the  Egyptian  god  of  good,  Anubis.  Typhon,  god  of  evil, 
clings  in  descending  posture  to  the  other  side. 

The  number  thirteen  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  supersti- 
tions of  dark  import.  It  is  the  card  of  death  in  the  Tarot, 
but  exquisitely  pictured  as  a  skeleton  mower  in  the  wake  of 
whose  scythe  crowned  heads,  hands  and  feet  push  up  through 
the  world  to  replace  those  he  has  cut  down. 

The  planet  Saturn,  also  of  sinister  significance,  and  the 
astronomical  original  of  Satan,  appears  as  the  fifteenth 
card  of  the  Tarot,  called  the  Devil.  Chained  to  the  block 
on  which  he  stands  are  a  man  and  woman  significant  of 
the  power  to  bind  which  is  characteristic  of  Saturnian  in- 
fluence. 

A  lucky  card  is  the  seventh,  a  number  to  which  the  Gyp- 
sies ascribe  high  mystical  powers.  It  is  called  The  Chariot 
and  sometimes  The  Victor.  It  shows  a  crowned  king  driv- 
ing a  splendid  car  drawn  by  two  white  horses.  This  is 
quite  obviously  the  chariot  of  the  sun  in  which  he  daily  made 
his  journey  across  the  heavens. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  complete  and  detailed  description 
of  the  cards,  each  one  of  which  has  its  special  symbols  bear- 
ing the  traces  of  ancient  wisdom  and  high  mysteries  now  lost 
and  forgotten. 

These  brief  notes  are  but  an  indication  of  the  occult 
fascination  and  interesting  archaic  lore  which  the  lover 
of  early  symbolism  may  extract  from 
the  quaint  cards  of  the  Gypsies. 


Qypsy,  an  etching  by  Nora/i  Hamilton 


Hungarian  Gypsy  Music 


By  JOSKA  DE  BABARY 


OF  ALL  the  Gypsy  musicians  of  the  different 
countries  the  Hungarians  have  achieved  the 
greatest    popularity     and     icnown.      Their 
characteristic  music,   and  the  great  number 
of   eminent   and    talented    musicians   among 
them,  undoubtedly  entitle  them  to  high  rank. 
A  p?.rt  of  this  is  due  to  the  melancholy  motifs  of  the  ancient 
Hungarian  songs  (originating  from  the  people)   and  to  the 
most  fiery  of  all  the  ancient  Hungarian  dances,  the  csardas. 
In   the  performance  of   these   the   Gypsies   surpass   all   the 
other  performers. 

The  reputation  of  the  Hungarian  Gypsy  orchestras  has 
penetrated  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  center  of  their 
activities  was  Budapest,  famous  for  its  pulsating  metro- 
politan life.  Tourists  who  visited  Budapest  heard  with 
amazement,  in  the  glittering  coffee-houses  and  larger  hotels, 
the  charming  melodies  of  the  Gypsies.  From  all  parts  of 
the  world  came  impresarios  and  hotel  directors  to  listen,  to 
engage  orchestras.  Some  of  the  more  celebrated  of  these 
traveled  over  two  or  three  continents.  Twenty  to  twenty-five 
years  ago  they  were  paid  high  figures  for  those  days.  There 
were  numbers  among  the  famous  primases  (directors — the 
leader  of  the  Gypsy  orchestra  is  always  the  violin  soloist) 
whose  wages  in  foreign  countries  amounted  to  three  pounds 
a  day,  which  at  that  time  meant  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Most  of  the  orchestras  attained  distinction  through  the 
person  of  the  primas,  but  sometimes  their  uncommon 
repertoire  and  unusual  harmony  harvested  the  laurels  for 
them.  In  the  orchestras  in  which  the  primas  dominated,  he, 
himself,  was  a  great  attraction.  The  appearance  of  the 
more  distinguished  orchestras  was  impressive,  all  of  them 
in  full  dress.  Several  of  the  primases  have  been  widely 
known  for  their  elegance  and  used  frequently  to  entertain 
counts  and  barons  in  their  homes.  Numbers  of  them  have 
achieved  virtuoso  perfection  in  some  of  the  specialties  of 
violin  technique  (staccato,  flageolet,  etc.)  and  many  great 
musicians  have  expressed  to, them  their  admiration. 

These  are  the  more  striking  examples  of  native  talent, 
not  because  they  readily  became  virtuosi  but  for  the  reason 
that  most  of  them  accomplished  this  without  any  serious 
schooling. 

Naturally,  there  are  on  the  other  instruments,  also,  large 
numbers  of  eminently  talented  musicians  among  the  Gypsies. 

Gypsy  orchestras  are  composed  of  the  following  instru- 
ments: violin,  viola,  cello,  cimbalom,  small  and  large 
clarinet  and  contra-bass.  Usually  the  orchestra  has  ten  to 
twelve  members.  We  shall  have  to  consider  the  cimbalom 
separately,  it  being  a  special  musical  instrument  of  the 
Gypsies,  which  is  not  used  by  any  other  kind  of  orchestra.  , 
Its  origin  may  be  traced  back  to  the  primitive  Chinese  and 
Indian  small  striking-instruments  of  thousands  of  years  ago. 
The  up  to  date  cimbalom  has  a  range  of  four  octaves. 
Foreign  countries  became  acquainted  with  this  interesting 
instrument  through  the  Gypsies,  and  have  acclaimed  many 
soloists  upon  it.  One  of  the  most  renowned  of  them  was 
Gez  Lanyi.  In  a  great  many  appearances  of  the  great 
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actress  Louise  Blaha,  the  nightingale  of  Hungary,  he  was 
partner  and  participant  in  those  warm  ovations  with  which 
the  Hungarian  public  paid  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Louise 
Blaha  and  the  long  silent  cimbalom  of  Gez  Lanyi. 

The  most  conspicuous  peculiarity  of  the  Hungarian 
Gypsy  music  (and  of  all  Gypsy  music)  is  the  ad  libitum 
performance.  The  mordantes  used  at  certain  points  of  the 
melody,  the  inwoven  minor  flights  and  cadences  which 
ornament  the  melody  and  cause  the  monotony  to  disappear. 
It  is  through  these  very  embellishments  that  Gypsy  music 
achieves  its  Gypsy  flavor.  In  typical  Gypsy  music  we  may 
constantly  hear  the  "enlarged-second"  which  is  another 
singularity  of  the  Oriental  people's  music.  The  construction 
of  their  harmony  is  simple,  which  is  most  natural  because 
they  do  not  interpret  the  classical  or  the  modern,  but  the 
folk-music. 

Some  say  of  Hungarian  Gypsy  music  that  it  is  only  a 
"degeneration"  of  the  Hungarian  folk-music;  however, 
those  who  express  such  opinion  have  forgotten  that  the  very 
pearls  of  the  Hungarian  folk-songs  were  given  by  Gypsies 
(Panna  Clinka,  Lavotta,  Boka,  Bihary,  etc.)  not  to  men- 
tion the  more  recent  ones.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  embellish- 
ment of  airs  and  songs  in  the  above  described  manner  can 
be  heard  from  Gypsies  only;  still  opinions  differ  a  great 
deal  whether  a  simple  eight  measure  folk-song  is  musically 
more  valuable  in  its  simplicity  than  in  Gypsy  style.  In 
contrast  with  this,  however,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  great  Hungarian  pianist,  Franz  Liszt,  what  is  known 
as  Hungarian  music  is  really  Gypsy  music — and  he  not 
only  loved  it,  but  valued  it  as  well.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  exclusive  interpreters  of  Hungarian  music 
are  the  Gypsies  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  repertoire  is 
composed  of  Hungarian  songs  and  csardas.  They  made  a 
profession  of  rendering  popular  music  and  had  to  exert 
themselves  to  make  it  as  charming  and  agreeable  as  possible. 
If  they  had  not  then  and  did  not  now  play  it  in  the  above 
described  "degenerate"  manner,  then  not  only  would  their 
music  be  unknown  at  present  all  over  the  world  but  it 
never  would  have  become  popular  even  in  Hungary. 

The  old  renowned  Gypsies  (Bihary,  Lavotta,  etc.)  were 
the  first — not  only  in  Hungary,  but  in  Europe — to  form 
orchestras  for  playing  folk-music.  They  did  it  with  such 
success  that  their  popularity  grew  beyond  the  borders  and 
soon  we  find  them  in  Vienna,  Paris,  London,  and  the 
other  cities  of  Europe,  reaping  such  successes  as  were  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  orchestras  producing  folk- 
songs and  light  music.  Hardly  had  they  crossed  the  bounds 
of  Hungary  than  they  became  the  permanent  musicians  of 
the  courts  of  foreign  sovereigns — distinguished,  honored, 
decorated.  Afterwards,  animated  by  the  successes  of  the 
Hungarian  Gypsies,  popular  orchestras  were  formed  in 
Vienna  and  elsewhere.  So  let  the  Gypsy  continue  and 
embellish  further,  let  him  play  in  such  manner  as  he  desires ; 
it  would  be  difficult,  anyhow,  to  take  away  from  him  with 
pen  and  ink  that  glory  which  he  won  for  himself,  from 
millions  of  men,  with  his  music. 


Russian  Gypsy  Songs 

I  Miss  Them  in  America 


By  ILYA  TOLSTOY 


Inspiring  sounds  of   my   voice  will  carry   you,   my   friend, 

far  aii'ay 
There  over  the  Saint  River  Ganges,  my  home,  my  dream 

and  home.  .  .  . 

From  Gypsy  Song:  "Lotus." 

•LTHOUGH  the  Gypsies  left  their  home- 
land many  years  ago  they  still  have  their 
own  language,  their  own  customs,  songs  and 
dances — which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  any 
kind  of  civilization  in  strange  countries.  In 
Russian  life  the  Gypsies  play  a  large  part. 
There  is  a  fascination  about  them — their  wagons  and  tents, 
their  picturesque  costumes,  and  their  sometimes  sad  minor 
songs  with  deep  melody,  or  yet  their  gay  dancing  songs 
with  all  the  fire  of  the  Gypsy  blood.  Even  the  naive  little 
thievings  of  these  wandering  artists  have  a  certain  charm. 

Some  of  the  best  Russian  writers  and  poets  and  musicians 
have  given  their  finest  efforts  to  expressing  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  Gypsies.  The  poet  Pushkin  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  Bessarabia  with  them  and  later  wrote  his  great  poem 
called  The  Gypsies. 

From  Bessarabia  they  wandered  into  northern  Russia 
where  they  camp  during  the  summer,  usually  returning 
south  for  the  winter  or  settling  in  some  small 
town.  Year  after  year  the  same  group  of  Gypsies 
can  be  seen  camped  along  the  roadway  of  yester- 
year. To  these  camps,  called  tabors,  Russian 
landlords  used  to  come  with  guests  to  spend 
the  evening  along  with  some  rubles.  Even  the 
more  sophisticated  ones  who  did  not  believe  in 
auguries  listened  with  excitement  to  their  future 
foretold  by  a  Gypsy  crone.  These  gay  parties 
frequently  lasted  during  most  of  the  night  upon 
a  Russian  plain  otherwise  desolate  except  for  a 
Gypsy  fire  embroidered  with  merry  songs,  and 
swift  dances,  to  the  strum  of  a  seven-stringed 
guitar. 

With  these  songs  and  dances,  with  mysterious 
telling  of  the  future,  trading  of  horses  (and 
sometimes  stealing  of  horses),  the  Gypsies  made 
their  living.  Gradually  many  of  the  more  talented 
of  them  found  themselves  desired  as  entertainers 
in  the  more  exclusive  restaurants  and  smart 
cabarets.  These  entertainers  outgrew  most  of 
their  nomadic  habits  of  begging  and  stealing  but 
remained  true  Gypsies  at  heart  and  in  appearance, 
still  aloof,  casual,  and  abandoned  as  a  swift  wind. 
The  women  were  chaste,  and  there  is  a  tradition 
that  the  tabor  when  it  reluctantly  gave  up  one 
of  its  women,  insisted  that  she  be  married,  whether 
her  Russian  suitor  were  clerk  or  nobleman,  and 
indeed,  many  of  the  foremost  families  of  Russia 
boast  of  their  Gypsy  blood.  Friendships  of  Rus- 


sians with  Gypsies,  as  well  as  marriages,  were  of  a  high 
standard;  many  people  visited,  and  were  visited  by  the 
Gypsies  as  friends,  and  called  the  old  Gypsy  women 
"Auntie.'- 

Every  Russian  Gypsy  has  the  gift  of  music  and  words. 
I  have  heard  children  repeat  a  song  new  to  them  the  day 
before,  with  every  small  variation  of  voice  and  accom- 
paniment. And  with  no  knowledge  of  technique  or 
musical  notes,  most  Gypsies  are  able  to  improvise  upon 
musical  instruments  which  they  have  never  seen  before, 
and  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  This  uncanny  vir- 
tuosity exists  with  the  same  deftness  and  abandon  in  the 
Gypsy  dance. 

Gypsy  songs  are  Oriental  in  form  and  Gypsy  in  flavor. 
They  have  come  down  from  grandfather  to  grandchildren 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  have  lost  not  one  element  of  beauty 
by  this  illiterate  transcension.  I  quote  parts  of  a  progressive 
old  drinking  song,  which  abounds  in  overtones: 

As  a  fragrant  flower  spreads  its  odor, 
So  the  sparkling  goblet  calls  us  to  drink. 

Chorus: 

Let's  drink  to  Dashu,  Dashu  dear 

For  the  world's  seen  no  such   beauty. 
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Again  we  are  asking  and  handing  the  goblet 
That  you'll  drink  at  once  without  refusing.  .  .  . 

Chorus: 

Let's  drink  to  Colia,  Colia  dear 

Though  the  world's  seen  no  such  drunkard 

etc.,  etc. 

Some  of  the  songs  are  sung  in  the  Russian  language,  such 
as  Ah  Valenke,  Oh  Valenke  (valenke:  Russian  felt  boots). 

Ah  valenke,  oh  valenke 

You  are  not  under-soled,  old  ones 

You  are  not  under-soled,  old  ones 

Oh  you,  Colia,  Colia  Nikolai 

You  sit  at  home  and  don't  go  out 

You  sit  at  home,  at  home  and  don't  go  out 

Don't  you  go  to  the   other  end   (of  the  village) 
Don't  carry  there  the  rings  and  earrings 
Don't  you  carry  there  the  rings  and  earrings 

Than  carrying  of  the  presents 
Better  to  under-sole  the  valenkes 
Much  better  to  under-sole  the  valenkes 

What  kind  of  friend,  friend  of  me 
When  you  have  teitn  matei 
When  you  have,  h.tv:  sivtn  iMiill 

Ah  valenke,  oh  valenke 

You  are  not  under-soled,  old  ones 

You  are  not  under-soled,  old  ones. 

This  song  has  many,  many  verses,  and  although  it  refers 
largely  to  Russians  it  is  known  as  a  Gypsy  song,  and  sung 
by  them. 

Many  of  the  songs  are  sung  only  by  the  travern-gypsies, 
those  who  although  they  may  know  little  of  books  have 
learned  a  great  deal  from  the  life,  and  who  are  sometimes 
called  the  educated  Gypsies.  These  songs  are  frequently 
sad  and  wistful,  the  delight  of  Russians.  "Dreaming 
weeping  willows"  is  a  typical  one: 

Dreaming  weeping  willows 
Lowly  bowing  over  the  brooks; 
Rills  running  hurriedly 


Whispering  in  darkness  of  night, 

Whispering  and  whispering  in  darkness   of  night. 

Thoughts  of  past  and  distant 

They  wafted  to  me, 

By  ill  and  lonesome  heart 

Drawn  toward  those  past  days, 

Drawn  toward  those  past  and  bright  days. 

Oh,  where  are  you,  my  dove? 

Heart's  desire  do  you  remember  me? 

Or  like  I  do  you  suffer, 

Crying  in  darkness  of  night, 

Crying  and  crying  in  darkness  of  night? 

The  songs  lose  a  great  deal  in  translation ;  the  modulation 
of  the  Romani  throat  is  gone  and  the  ever-present  minor 
note.  One  of  the  finest  romantic  Gypsy  songs  is  called  by 
its  first  line:  "You  asked  me  today,  chidingly."  It  trans- 
lates roughly  as  follows: 

You  asked  me  today,  chidingly, 

Why  I  am  silent  when  I  meet  you. 

Understand  that  by  empty  talk 

I  do  not  want  to  insult  you; 

You  are  free,  like  a  wind  over  the  steppe 

Dash  to  the  fortune  of  your  life; 

But  I  am  bound  and  heavy  those  chains, 

Heavier  the  golden  than  iron  ones. 

I  cannot  tear  these  bonds 

Which  I  weakly  and  silently  drag. 

That  is  why  my  looks  are  so  sad, 

That  is  why  I'm  silent  when  I  meet  you. 

After  the  Revolution,  for  a  while,  the  Gypsies  were  con- 
sidered as  the  diversion  of  the  former  wealthy  classes;  and 
were  hardly  heard  or  heard  of.  But  soon  they  were  recog- 
nized as  artists  and  musicians.  They  gave  several  evenings 
of  Gypsy  songs  in  Moscow,  with  a  hundred  singers,  twenty- 
five  guitars,  and  many  dancers.  It  was  a  glorious  per- 
formance and  helped  bring  back  the  Gypsies  in  the  life  of 
the  Russian  people.  Now,  again,  one  can  hear  Gypsies  in 
many  places  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd.  And  the  field 
Gypsies  travel  about  as  always. 


The  Gavengroes 

Rommany  verses  drawn  from  conversation  with 
English  Gypsies,  by  Charles  G.  Leland* 

As   mdndy  was   pirryin   'pre  the  drom, 
I  dieted  the  pdtteran  of  a  Rom, 
Of  a  Rommany  chdl  as  1  did  know; 
And  the  ndv  o'  the  mush  'us  Petulengri. 

And  longo  duro  did  mdndy  jess, 
Till  I  welled  to  the  yag  where  yuv  did  besh; 
And  he  pens  me  "Sarishan?" — "How  do  you  do?" 
For  a  tdcho  Rom  was  Petulengro. 

What  bak  tj-divvus?    I  pens,  an'  he 
Pens  "Wdfado   bak"  aja  to  me. 
"It's  wdfro  bak  wherever  I  goes, 
An'  all  alangs  o'  them  gavengr6es. 

"If  I  lells  a  koshter  fan  a  bar, 
There  wells  ta  mingy  a  hoppercore. 
And  ifs  bak  if  I  aint  starmeskero 
Along  o'  adduvel  gavengero. 

"Oh,  I've  lelled  adusta  o'  kovvo   tern, 
With  its  ryes  and  rdshis  and  sitch  as  them; 
An    its  part  the  pdni  'fore  Idngs  I  goes, 
To  a  tern  where  there  isn't  no  gdvengroes." 

*  Iceland's  collection  of  English  songs  was  the  result  of  a  conscientious  : 
as  regards  words  and  expression."     As  in  the  Russian  Gypsy   songs  quoted 


The  Police 

Leland's  translation  from  the  Rommany  ballad 
into  English 

As  I  teas   going    along   the   way, 

I  sa<w  the  tracks   inhere  a    Gypsy   lay — 

Of  a  Gypsy  fellow  whom  I  did  know, 

And  the  name  of  the  man  was  Petulengro. 

And  so  I  went  on  the  road  a  bit, 

Till  I  came  to  the  fire  where  I  saw  him  sit; 

And  he  said  to  me  "Sarishan?" — "How  do  you  do?" 

far  a  real  Rom  was  Petulengro. 

"What  luck  for  the  day?"  I  asked,  and  he 
Said,  "Wery  bad  luck"  again  to  me; 
"It's  taery  bad  luck,  that  never  will  cease, 
And  all  along  o'  these  here  police. 

"If  I  pulls  a  bit  of  a  stick  from  a  hedge, 
There's  a  bobby  a  bobbin  along  its  edge; 
An'  ifs  luck  if  I  ain't  in  prison  a  piece, 
An  all  along  o'  that  'ere  police. 

"Oh,  I've  had  enough  o'  this  land,  I  say, 
With  its  lords  and  parsons  and  sitch  as  they; 
And  it's   over  the  water  I  goes  like  geese, 
To  a  land  where  there  isn't  no  police." 

ittempt  to  "use  simple  language  and  keep  strictly  to  real  English  Rommany  both 
by  Tolstoy,  flavor  and  imagery  are  affected  by  the  country  where  they  are  sung. 
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I  HAVE  often  wished  that  I  could  draw, 
even  ever  so  little,  that  I  might  have  made 
the  noble  profiles  of  real  Gypsy  women 
whom  I  have  met  into  a  little  gallery  of 
pictures,  for  memory's  sake. 
These  profiles  are  mostly  old.  Of  the 
younger  generation  there  are  few  like  Georgina  Boswell, 
that  dainty  bit  of  Romani  royalty,  but  hers  is,  of  all  the 
profiles,  the  most  extraordinary.  If  you  will  go  to  any 
museum  where  the  mummies  of  Egypt's  long  dead 
princesses  lie,  and  will  observe  the  profiles  there,  you  will 
see  Georgina,  to  the  life;  proud,  high  arched  nose,  short 
jaw,  large,  slanting  eyes,  square  shoulders,  small,  compact 
thighs,  and  slender,  fine  hands  and  feet  of  distinction.  We 
once  had  her  photograph  taken  with  her  own  Gypsy  hand- 
kerchief drawn  about  her  brows  and  the  effect  was  startling. 
They  live  in  my  inner  sight  with  extraordinary  vividness — 
these  portraits.  One  of  the  most  unusual  is  that  of  a  Stanley 
who  for  many  years  has  roamed  through  the  southern  states 
with  her  husband.  They  own  a  number  of  farms  in  Ken- 
tucky" and  are  very  well  to  do,  but  have  never  for  a  moment 
considered  "kairin"  (housing)  as  possible.  A  tall  old 
woman,  lean  and  brown,  usually  dressed  in  bright  calico, 
although  her  head  scarf  is  always  silk,  for  which  she  pays 
as  much  as  seven  dollars  a  yard.  The  big  green  brooch 
in  antique  gold  which  clasps  her  dress  can  be  bought  for 
a  dollar  in  a  great  many  places  where  imitations  of  old 
jewelry  are  now  found.  The  only  difference  between  such 
dollar  ornaments  and  hers,  is  that  hers  is  real.  As  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  emeralds  that  I  ever  saw  and  is  at  least 
two  hundred  years  old,  I  fear  to  give  it  a  value.  A  jeweler 
whom  I  once  took  to  her  wagon  almost  fainted  away  when 
he  happened  to  look  closely  at  it. 

Mrs.  Stanley  knows  the  Bible  almost  by  heart  and  can 
quote  Shakespeare  by  the  page.  She  knows  Dickens  and 
Trollope  and  Eliot  and  Byron,  has  never  seen  a  motion 
picture,  has  ridden  on  a  train  twice  in  her  life,  never  slept 
under  any  roof  save  that  of  her  u'ardo,  and  has  the  man- 
ners of  a  Grand  Duchess.  I  have  seen  her,  in  the  space 
of  half  an  hour,  reduce  a  dangerous  tramp  and  a  high  brow 
college  professor  each  to  cringing  submission. 

Then  there  is  Grace  Hearn,  who  is  about  thirty,  be- 
longs to  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
the  town  where  she  spends  her  winters,  and  is  pretty  as  a 
bit  of  Egypt  come  to  life.  All  she  needs  is  the  scraps  of 
costume  which  made  up  the  popular  style  of  7000,  B.C. 
Grace  speaks  Romani  with  fluency,  reads  French,  likes  the 
motion  pictures  and  loves  a  joke.  But  when  she  stalks  into 
the  tent  which  she  lives  in  for  five  months  of  the  year,  near 
an  amusement  park  in  Ohio,  and  prepares  to  "dukker" — 
something  odd  and  arresting  falls  upon  her,  a  veil,  a  shadow 
— a  mantle  of  authority  and  power.  Old  Egypt  stirs ! 

In  my  hall  of  memory  I  keep  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Young, 
the  mother  of  Georgina,  a  gay  and  laughing  girl  at  seventy, 
waggish,  fearless,  apt  at  any  time  to  frighten  her  grand- 
children half  to  death  by  leaping,  bareback,  onto  a  horse, 


and  sending  it  flying  with  her  drumming  heels.  But  in  red 
silk  from  head  to  heels,  with  her  massive  head  covered  with 
the  rare  old  lace  which  was  her  handkerchief — a  puro 
Romani  rawny,  indeed ! 

Mostly  the  women,  of  the  generation  past  Georgina,  were 
a  thought  more  hearty.  They  were  a  little  more  surely  of 
the  open  spaces,  but  they  were  also  great  ladies,  no  more 
daunted  by  beggar  or  king  than  a  king  himself,  and  twice 
as  disdainful  of  many  things  as  any  king  I  ever  heard  of; 
the  purl  Romani  dyes  or  real  Gypsy  mothers,  prouder  than 
Lucifer,  and  so  sure  of  their  places  in  the  world  that  they 
possessed  the  power  of  impressing  even  dull  clods  with 
something  of  awe. 

Once,  in  the  downtown  districts  of  New  York,  I  came  on 
a  red  faced  Irish  policeman  "moving  on"  a  Gypsy  woman 
of  rather  advanced  age.  She  slowly  drew  her  arm  from  his 
touch  with  a  movement  of  supreme  disdain  and  said: 

"Gajo!" 

That  word,  in  a  real  Gypsy  mouth,  can  be  a  tender  yet 
half  apologetic  caress,  as  to  an  inferior  but  beloved  friend, 
and  it  can  have  a  snarl  in  it  that  has  just  the  quality  of  a 
jungle  snarl.  Well,  this  old  Gypsy  woman  snarled  and  the 
policeman  moved  back  as  if  she  had  given  him  a  blow.  I 
walked  up  to  her  and  said : 

"Tachoj  miri  Dye!" 

She  dropped  her  deep,  brooding  eye  at  me  and  without 
a  word  accepted  my  arm,  on  which  she  swam  away  with 
the  peculiar  swinging  gait  of  the  Gypsy  woman,  which  is 
proud,  disdainful  and  triumphantly  sensuous.  There  is  not 
another  walk  like  it  among  all  the  daughters  of  men. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this. 

The  hook  nosed,  beautiful  eyed,  chiselled  profile  women 
are  not  only  proud  of  being  Romanies,  against  which  they 
count  the  rest  of  the  world  as  little  better  than  cattle,  but 
of  being  "Romani  rawnies  and  dyes." 

I  DO  not  think  that  even  the  few  people  who  have  written 
understandingly  of  the  Romani  have  quite  penetrated  to 
the  inmost  heart  of  Romani  womanhood.  In  this,  as  in 
everything,  what  the  Romani  says  and  what  he  means  are 
very,  very  different. 

The  subjection  of  the  Romani  woman,  as  appearing  in 
even  tales  which  do  the  race  a  fair  amount  of  justice  and 
which  show  its  peculiar  psychology,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Romani  hardly  ever  speaks  what  is  in  his  heart  and 
that  he  usually,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  even  among 
his  own,  will  say  the  thing  which  is  not. 

There  is  no  talk  among  any  men  of  any  race  which  is  so 
swaggeringly  masculine  as  that  of  the  genuine  Gypsy.  He 
is  very  much  the  master.  He  likes  his  own  good  looks.  He 
dresses  the  part.  He  is  always  talking  about  his  love  affairs. 
He  accepts  the  attention  of  his  wife  and  her  open  expression 
of  passionate  love  for  him  with  a  lordly  air.  The  Gypsy 
woman  yields  to  his  whims,  pets  him,  admires  him,  is  not 
backward  about  declaring  how  much  she  loves  him1.  The 
average  American  man  and  woman  of  even  some  under- 
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standing  of  the  Gypsy  finds  this  a  bit  revolting.  I  have  had 
many  say  to  me  that  it  was  a  thing  which  offended  them, 
despite  the  charm  and  attraction  which  they  found  in  real 
Gypsies. 

Well!  If  there  was  ever  a  situation  in  human  affairs 
which  would  cause  a  person  "in  the  know"  to  hum  that 
refrain  of  Things  are  seldom  what  they  seem,  it  is  this. 

The  Gypsy  woman  makes  this  gesture  of  absolute  sur- 
render to  her  husband  and  to  males  in  general,  for  the  same 
reason  that  men  are  most  excessively  polite  to  ladies  in 
countries  where  ladies  have  practically  no  rights,  at  all. 
Yes,  that  is  exactly  the  reason. 

The  swashbuckling  and  assertive  males,  if  you  will  notice, 
do  not  consort  with  women  of  the  Gajo  races.  If  you  go 
to  the  Gypsy,  in  either  camp  or  the  house  where  he  is 
kairin,  does  he  come  forward  and  greet  you  and  deal  with 
you  ?  Does  he,  as  a  rule,  come  forward,  at  all  ?  He  does 
not.  He  does  not,  even  when  he  is  of  the  generations  which 
have  been  on  American  soil  since  ever  the  Indian  trails  gave 
place  to  the  white  man's  roads. 

Ask  this  fine  gentleman  to  spend  money.  He  will  have 
about  a  dollar  in  his  romantic  looking  red  sash  or  in  the 
Sweet  and  Orr  overalls  in  which  he  is  frequently  found. 
His  jewelry  is  modest.  Usually  a  massive  ring  or  two  and, 
with  the  Hungarians  and  other  Balkans  Gypsies,  the 
precious  buttons  of  solid  gold  for  his  coat,  and  the  gold 
tipped  walking  stick  which  he  proudly  displays  as  his  badge 
that  he  is  married. 

ON  the  other  hand,  take  the  most  educated  and  cultured 
of  the  English  Gypsies,  who  are,  of  them  all,  the 
finest  and  most  royal.  Be  at  home  with  them,  as  I  have 
been  privileged  to  be,  so  far  that  their  incessant  talk,  jesting 
and  song  flows  on  as  if  you  were  not  there. 

You  will  sit  about  the  fire,  after  the  day  is  done  and  the 
evening  meal  is  over,  and  hear  the  comedy  played  (with 
endless  variations)  as  follows: 

"Woman,  have  you  made  money  today?" 

This  is  thundered  from  a  stern  mouth  and  accented  by 
fiercely  beetling  brows. 

"N-n-n-o-o —  '  she  stammers,  rolling  her  lovely  eyes 
piteously. 

He  reaches  either  for  one  of  the  horse  whips  or  for  any- 
thing else  which  is  handy  and  ominously  weighs  it. 

"Woman,  I  shall  beat  you,"  he  declares. 

She  shivers  and  looks  down.  She  reaches  across  and  slyly 
caresses  his  fingers. 

"Take  your  foolish  hands  from  me,  woman,"  he  adjures 
her.  "I  have  no  truck  with  women's  nonsense.  Under- 
stand that  unless  you  do  better  I  shall  surely  beat  you 
tomorrow  night." 

She  murmurs  that  he  is  too  hard  and  in  eloquent  panto- 
mime and  with  supreme  artistry  appeals  to  the  others  to 
say  whether  the  lot  of  such  a  man's  wife  is  not  a  hard  one. 
We  all  nod  compassionately  and  pity  her  and  ten  minutes 
afterward  she  is  holding  his  hand  again. 

There  is  not  a  hint  that  this  is  delicious  fooling  and  I  do 
not  wonder  that  many  and  many  a  person,  even  those  who 
knew  a  good  deal  of  the  Mb,  and  who  have  been  admitted 
to  a  lot  of  intimacy  with  either  puro  kaulli  ratti  or  the 
good  posh  and  posh  or  even  with  wretched  didikai  like 
myself,  who  have  only  a  little  pinch  of  the  black  blood, 
should  have  been  deceived. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  all  this  talk  is  gallantly 


graceful  nonsense,  just  as  there  used  to  be  that  kind  of 
nonsense  in  the  Middle  Ages,  used  by  gentlemen  to  ladies, 
who  had  no  place  in  the  sun  at  all,  save  as  their  menfolk 
gave  it  to  them.  Well,  the  Gypsy  man  is  in  about  the  same 
position.  Heaven  alone  knows  what  will  happen  to  me, 
who  thus  let  loose  on  a  Gajo  world  a  secret  which  is 
never  even  mentioned  in  u'ardo  or  tan! 

IT  is  really  the  Gypsy  woman  who  is  boss.  She  owns  the 
property,  when  there  is  any,  and  she  is  the  unquestioned 
owner  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  family,  which  is  always  in 
jewelry.  How  wonderful  the  jewelry  is,  of  genuine  Romani 
families,  there  are  few  anywhere  who  really  know.  Years 
ago,  when  one  of  the  English  Romani  families  were  con- 
ducting a  sort  of  marriage  discussion  with  a  half-English, 
half-Hungarian  family,  there  was  a  bit  of  a  shindy  one 
night  and  the  police  came  and  arrested  some  of  the  English 
family. 

They  were  aghast.  Despite  a  lot  of  fiction  written  about 
the  Romanies  and  the  police,  it  has  been  rare,  indeed,  that 
any  genuine  Romanies  have  been  taken  in  tow  by  the  law. 
This  family  instantly  gathered  its  wealth  from  the  secret 
places  in  the  wagons  and  poured  into  the  Harlem  Police 
Court  with  it.  They  also  sent  for  me,  which  was  a  sensible 
thing  to  do,  for  they  could  not  succeed  in  getting  the  polite 
but  incredulous  desk  sergeant  to  do  anything  but  smile  at 
what  was  heaped  before  him. 

As  for  me,  even  though  I  knew  that  they  had  wealth,  I 
had  never  seen  so  much  of  it  before,  at  one  time,  and  I 
confess  that  I  looked  with  apprehension  around  the  room, 
where  several  ordinary  policemen  were  standing. 

The  sergeant,  being  introduced  to  me  as.  "a  writing 
woman"  and  happening  to  know  that  I  really  was,  invited 
my  attention  to  the  pile  that  lay  before  him. 

"They  want  to  put  up  that  Five  and  Ten  collection  for 
bail,"  he  said. 

I  stepped  up  close  to  him  and  said:  "Sergeant — listen — 
for  I  don't  want  to  say  it  out  loud.  That  'Five  and  Ten 
collection'  is  worth  about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  at 
the  very  lowest  estimation,  and  some  of  those  pieces  are 
hundreds  of  years  old.  Get  it  out  of  sight  before  anybody 
realizes  that  it's  real." 

He  goggled  at  me,  unbelievingly. 

"Why — that  old  woman,  there,  says  that  it's  hers!" 

It  was.  And  there  was  a  lot  of  it  that  she  hadn't  brought 
around.  It  would  be  her  daughter's  afterward.  It  would 
be  the  possession  of  the  women  and  not  of  the  men. 

The  marriage  that  was  under  contemplation  was  the 
arrangement  of  the  two  families,  because  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  English  family  had  fallen  in  love  with  one  of 
the  boys  of  the  posh  and  posh  and  made  no  bones  about 
showing  it.  No  reason  why  she  should.  When  married,  he 
would  be  the  one  to  be  proud  of  being  married  and  she 
would  go  her  free  way  in  the  world  of  the  Romani  and 
the  Gajo,  except  for  that  beautiful  self-surrender  which 
publicly  abdicated  the  real  power  possessed. 

Even  with  the  families  where  the  real  blood  is  down  to 
almost  nothing,  and  where  the  rest  of  it  is  adulterated  with 
mongrel  strains  of  all  Slavokia  and  Latinum,  this  tradition 
persists.  The  good  looking  rascal  who  treats  his  wife  and 
daughter  with  all  the  airs  of  an  overlord  is  quite  a  different 
gentleman  the  moment  that  there  is  a  real  decision  to  be 
made. 

The  real  Romani  man  is  a          (Continued  on  page  58) 


Merry-go-round 

The  Merry-GoRound  of  Gypsy  Life 

Five  water  colors  by  ESTHER  PECK 

IN   these   drawings   we   have    almost  the  seven  ages  of  the  Gypsy  woman : 
the  models  were  glimpsed  on  New  York's  East  Side,  the  doll-like  babies; 
the  six-year-old,  round-eyed  with  wonder;  a  quizzical  and  distrustful  older 
sister  who  already  has  sensed  the  pitfalls  of  the  world  and  is  alertly  de- 
fensive; the  young  married  woman  with  her  baby;  and  the  old  grandmother 
ablaze  in  purple  and  magenta — all  these  are  sought  in  gypsy  homes  on 
Pitt  and  Broome  Streets  and  persuaded  to  serve  as  models  by  Esther  Peck. 
"What  for?"  they  asked. 
"To  make  pictures — that's  my  business." 
"How  much  money?" 

The  bargain  was  struck,  and  then  baby  sister,  mother  and  the  other  children 
were  brought  to  the  studio  to  sit  in  turn. 

The  skeptical  little  girl  came  back  the  second  day  to  say — 

"That's  a  very  good  drawing.  You  will  get  a  lot  of  money  for  it.  I  think  you 
should  pay  more  for  me."  • 

Reminded  of  her  bargain,  she  turned  on  her  heel  and  went  quickly  to  inspect 
the  portraits  of  the  rest  of  the  family  while  the  artist  struggled  to  set  down  the 
pictures,  and  silently  vanished — on  each  picture  the  eyes  had  been  smudged  out ! 

These  drawings  represent  members  of  one  family — all  were  drawn  from  life  ex- 
cept the  grandmother  who  would  have  no  traffic  with  such  works.  But  old  and  leathery 
of  face,  stepping  along  the  city  street  as  lithely  as  a  girl,  she  created  an  impression 
more  vivid  in  the  memory  than  many  patient  models  who  "sit"  for  hours. 
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Water  color  drawing  by  Esther  Peck 


THE  SIX-YEAR-OLD 


Water  color  drawing  by  Esther  Peck 


DISILLUSIONED  AT  TEN 


Water  color  drawing  by  Esther  Peck 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD 


Water  color  drawing  by  Esther  Peck 


GRANDMOTHER  GOES  TO  A  WEDDING 


Why  Live 
Like  a 


Gypsy 


By  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 
Etchings  by  Norah  Hamilton 

'HY  live  like  a  Gypsy?"  asks  an  English 
advertisement  for  one  of  the  less  portable 
comforts  of  home.  Appropriately  enough, 
this  cunning  indirect  plea  for  the  jolly  old 
comforts  of  the  ivy-clad  cottage  was  thrust 
upon  my  attention  while  I  was  traveling 
from  Welsh  Gypsy  trails  to  the  promise  of  other  Gypsy 
trails  near  Liverpool.  Outside  the  train  window  an  Eng- 
lish autumn  rain  was  falling. 

Gypsy  life  did  sound  more  romantic  when  the  sun  was 
shining.  To  sleep  beneath  the  stars,  caressed  by  a  soft 
breeze — to  wash  in  cool  streams — to  kindle  a  fire  of  dry 
brushwood — well,  nearly  everyone1  had  his  dreams  of  doing 
these  things  while  the  cares  of  the  world  went  hang.  But 
the  sun  wasn't  always  shining.  The  breeze  was  a  cutting 
wind — the  water  was  icy  cold — the  ground  wet — the  wood 
damp — cosy  surroundings  were  wanted  in  a  hurry. 

And  yet,  the  previous  day  at  Llanbadarn  in  Wales,  when 
a  steady  drizzle  had  come  in  from  the  sea,  and  my  Gypsy 
hosts,  smelling  of  wet  horses,  wet  smoke,  wet  dogs,  and  wet 
humanity,  had  huddled  into  their  van  to  receive  me,  it  was 
all  very  jolly,  and  cosy  enough.  Within  the  van,  tea  and 
tobacco  and  the  heat  from  a  tiny  stove  had  warmed  our 
cheer  as  a  bottle  of  port  and  a  furnace  might  not  have  done. 
Life  on  wheels  had  charm.  Descendants  of  the  Boswejls, 
my  hosts,  and  people  with  tradition.  While  the  rain  trickled 
through  the  cracks  in  the  roof  of  the  van  we  drifted  in 
argosy — memory  visited  old-time  Roms,  traveled  ancient 
lanes,  and  crossed  the  sea  in  ships.  One  of  the  boys  assured 
me  that  he  had  been  in  America  until  he  boarded  a  Fall 
River  boat  from  Boston  to  New  York  and  awoke  to  find 
himself  in  Cardiff. 

Later  -I  shall  reveal  how  I  came  by  any  Gypsy  dialect 
at  all.  But  with  the  Gypsies  in  the  van  in  the  fastness  of 
the  Welsh  hills  no  revelations  were  necessary.  I  told  them 
how  I  had  been  with  the  Gypsies  on  the  common  at 
Machynlleth  and  that  I  had  been  directed  onward  to 
Aberystwyth  and  Llanbadarn.  And  there  I  was,  a  lone 
half-Gypsy,  craving  hospitality.  My  hosts  had  been  having 
a  hard  time  of  it  traveling  about,  picking  hops,  selling 
baskets,  telling  fortunes  at  the  fairs,  telling  fortunes  from 
door  to  door,  begging — "So  many  people  nowadays  claim 
to  be  Gypsies,  you  know,  what  with  all  their  chatter  of 
Zingall  and  what  not,  that  no  one  has  any  faith  in  us  any- 
more. .  .  ."  But  the  evening  brought  home  the  one  daughter 


of  the  van,  a  fiercely  handsome,  tall  girl,  with  a  bundle  of 
groceries  under  her  arm  and  half-crowns  jingling  in  her 
pockets. 

Night  came  quickly  in  the  mountains.  As  the  hour  grew 
late  some  of  the  Gypsies  slept,  but  several  of  the  young 
fellows  waxed  merry,  and  sang.  The  handsome  girl  danced 
in  the  corner  of  the  van.  Husky,  minor  songs  were  sung, 
and  drifted  out  over  the  dark  Welsh  countryside  as  fugitive 
as  the  breath,  of  the  Druids,  as  mysterious  as  the  sounds 
of  the  Orient.  The  proud  Gypsy  vagrants  of  British  lanes 
and  alleys  had  no  aspirations  save  to  be  free  to  move  about, 
to  sing,  to  dance.  What  matter  fair  weather  or  foul?  No 
one  understood  them — that  was  their  strength. 

HOWEVER,  the  English  and  Welsh  Gypsies  possess 
close  understudies.  Across  the  meadow  from  the 
Boswell  van  was  the  van  of  a  hawker.  An  old  woman  who 
peddled  oil  cloth,  making  many  a  sale  to  rural  housewife 
by  virtue  of  witch-like,  long,  dirty  fingers  and  hard  black 
eyes,  occupied  the  van,  called  herself  a  Gypsy,  and 
frightened  farmers  into  furnishing  a  horse  when  she  desired 
to  move  the  covered  wagon.  Privately,  the  old  lady  con- 
fessed to  me  that  she  was  not  a  "deep  Romani"  but  that 
her  daughter  had  married  a  Gypsy  and  had  borne  "three 
proper  Gypsy  rais,  and  as  black  as  kettles,  too."  From  her 
community  of  travels  among  Gypsies,  in  hop  fields,  about 
the  fairs,  the  carnivals,  the  highways,  she  had  acquired  a 
fluent  Romani  gib  and  somewhat  of  the  terrible  prestige  of 
an  old  Gypsy  crone. 

All  over  Great  Britain  the  hawkers  and  roustabouts  mis- 
lead the  uninitiated  with  claims  of  Romani  blood  and 
breeding.  The  deception,  -subtle  as  it  is,  does  not  endure 
the  tests  which  broaden  beyond  comparisons  of  language, 
customs  and  appearances,  to  comparisons  of  purpose  in  life. 
The  hawkers,  roustabouts  and  non-Gypsy  hop-pickers  are 
the  left-overs  of  unemployment,  of  country  holidays — 
homeless  and  wandering,  the  tramps  and  trampesses  on 
wheels,  who  are  at  heart  no  more  like  Gypsies  than  are  the 
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"gasoline  beggars"  of  the  United  States.  They  have  their 
little  freemasonry,  they  have  their  own  little  design  upon 
the  pattern  of  British  life,  and  although  in  spots  their  design 
may  overlap  the  embroidery  of  Romani,  to  the  Gypsies 
they  don't  belong. 

The  hawkers  are  not  cosmopolitan.  To  the  hawkers  I 
brought  from  America  no  vital  "messages"  nor  did  I  re- 
ceive any  with  which  to  return.  To  the  hawkers  the  great 
white  cities  of  .the  world  were  far,  far  away.  But  among 
the  Gypsies  I  was  received  as  an  ambassador  from  all  the 
Gypsies  in  America.  I  bore  great  tales  of  prairie  camps,  of 
automobile  caravans,  of  willowy  maidens  who  danced  and 
dazzled  and  foretold  futures  with  as  much  verve  as  there 
was  vividness  to  their  shawls  and  gowns — of  rectangled 
and  cubed  cities  where  high  up  in  the  air  educated  Gypsies 
sat  and  drank  their  tea  before  going  out  to  perform  in 
hotel  or  theatre  orchestra — of  Gypsies  who  had  gone  to 
Mexico,  Alaska,  Brazil — of  the  American  wanderings  of 
the  Coppersmith  Gypsies  who  had  passed  through  England 
before  the  war- — in  short,  I  was  en  rapport  with  their  people. 
I  knew  their  tricks.  I  seemed  to  share  their  secrets,  their 
blood,  their  freedom  from  the  cares  of  Western  civilization. 

EVTNG  like  a  Gypsy  in  England,  therefore,  while  it  is 
not  always  a  comfortable  picnic,  is  pleasantly  romantic. 
Dirt  through  the  inner  eye  takes  on  iridescence.  Even 
through  the  scientific  eye  of  His  Majesty's  authorities  who 
reported  to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Movable  Dwellings  Bill  the  Gypsies  seemed  a  more 
cleanly  class  than  the  average  East-End  of  London  hop- 
picker,  and  their  standard  of  living  as  good  as  that  of  the 
average  agricultural  laborer. 

Their  share  in  the  culture  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  gen- 
eral education  is,  according  to  a  recent  survey  of  school 
children,  more  promising  than  that  of  many  classes  in  so- 
ciety. A  recent  study  of  retarded  children  in  the  vicinity 
of  London  has  shown  Gypsy  children  to  rate  higher  in  gen- 
eral information  than  do  canal  boat  children,  physically  de- 
fective children  or  ordinary  backward  children,  of  the  same 
scholastic  standing.  In  the  hope  of  assisting  the  Gypsy 
talent  for  hasty  learning  into  more  disciplined  ways  the 
British  Board  of  Education  has  instituted  in  several  schools 
a  special  curriculum  for  Gypsy  children.  The  lessons  had 
to  be  restricted  at  first  to  twenty  minutes  each,  as  the  chil- 
dren found  it  irksome  to  sit  still  at  one  subject  for  any 
length  of  time.  Children  in  special  Gypsy  classes  and  spe- 
cial Gypsy  children  in  other  classes  are  reported  as  well 
behaved  and  showing  little  disposition  to  interfere  with 
Gajo  children  or  to  join  in  their  games.  There  is  a  special 
Gypsy  School,  partly  portable,  at  Winterfold,  Albury,  in 
Surrey,  but  the  pupils  are  largely  the  children  of  caravan 
tinkers,  peddlers  and  roustabouts. 

And  thus  Gypsy  life  in  Britain  persists.  Augustus  John 
paints  its  joys  and  sorrows  from  actual  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience so  vast  that  he  is  well  known  as  a  translator  of 
Gypsy  songs  and  tales.  The  Journal  of  the  Gypsy  Lore 
Society,  the  contributors  to  which  are  predominantly  British, 
records  the  British  Gypsy  in  terms  of  philology,  anthropology 
and  sociology.  Mr.  Sampson  has  just  published  a  four 
guinea  work  upon  his  secret  and  beloved  Welsh  Gypsies. 
Of  all  this  appreciation  the  Gypsies  are  ignorant.  They  see 
the  country  in  terms  of  the  Law,  the  leniency  of  which 
must  be  gaged,  of  Gajos  whose  antipathy  is  more  profitable 
in  the  psychological  way  than  is  their  patronage,  and  of  Gajo 


wanderers  whose  competition  must  be  surpassed  for  the  sake 
of  survival.    They  are  wondering  about  their  own  fortunes. 

II 

THERE  are  many  varieties  and  sub-varieties  of  Gypsy 
life.  In  England  the  Gypsies  are  becomingly  devoted 
to  the  English  countryside.  But  in  Spain  and  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe  the  Gypsy  station  in  society  ranges  from 
garroter  and  ronyon  of  derelict's  cave  to  pampered  idol  of 
the  orchestral  stage.  From  Spain  and  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe  many  Gypsies  have  come  to  America.  And  many 
have  lingered  in  France. 

I  have  seen  but  one  Gypsy  wagon  in  France.  It  was  just 
outside  of  Paris  and  the  denizens  of  the  sorry  vehicle  were 
half  starved,  rat-like,  almost  black  beggars,  who  squinted 
their  eyes  at  all  who  came  near  them.  When  I  approached 
the  wagon  with  an  armful  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  jug 
of  wine  the  melodramatic  assemblage  of  men,  women  and 
children  tumbled  from  the  wagon  on  all  sides  where  the 
rolled-up  top  would  permit,  and  begged  for  the  food.  I  bade 
them  sit  down  while  I  handed  out  the  loaves  and  wine. 
These  instructions  were  given  in  French.  Then,  raising 
my  wine  glass,  I  pronounced  the  traditional  toast  of  Romani : 
"Bacch!"  Shades  of  Bacchus,  what  convives  we  became! 
The  most  emaciated  of  the  group  raised  himself  to  tall  and 
sinewy  grace  and  began  to  talk  in  a  mixture  of  Rumanian 
and  Romani  which  I  could  ill  understand  except  that  I 
caught  occasional  phrases  suggesting  that  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  that  he  lived  by  begging  and  tinkering  and  fortune 
telling,  and  that  the  very  old  man  with  rings  in  his  ears 
was  his  father.  I  tried  to  answer  as  best  I  could  in  terms 
of  his  own  language.  The  salvation  of  our  conversation 
came  in  the  form  of  the  one  girl  of  about  fifteen  with 


Qypsy  crone 
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dirty,  bare  feet,  who,  having  guessed  my  native  tongue,  came 
forward   with   fluent   English   describing   many   wagons   of 
Roms  in  the  south  of  France,  the  spring  departure  in  Prov- 
ence,    the     anniversary    of    the 
Three     Marys,     and     the     poor 
Gypsies    about    the    suburbs    of 
Paris. 

But — the  young  lady  insisted 
— there  were  many  more  Gypsies 
in  the  cafes  of  Paris  than  in  all 
the  roads  and  fields  of  France. 

I  found  many  of  them  in  the 
cafes.  My  first  "find"  was  a 
talented,  but  ugly,  black-mus- 
tached  man,  who  played  the 
cimbalom  at  a  Russian  restaurant 
in  the  Latin  Quarter.  Without 
telling  him  of  any  Romani  affili- 
ations I  complimented  him  upon 
his  music  and  inquired  where  I 
might  find  other  Gypsy  musi- 
cians. He  would  be  glad  to 
take  me.  Our  program  at  first 
led  from  one  expensive  cafe  and 
cabaret  to  another  without  bring- 
ing us  one  whit  nearer  to  Gypsies 
or  Gypsy  music.  I  was  being 
gypped.  Finally,  when  I  had 
endured  these  Gypsy  tricks  to 

the  limit  of  my  patience  I  broke  out  in  Romani,  "Me  sum 
Rom;  hoida!  kai  guiley  Roms?" — "I  am  a  Gypsy;  come 
along,  where  are  these  Gypsies?"  Five  minutes  later 
in  a  Montmartre  cabaret  the  cimbalom  player  and  myself 
were  fellow  Gypsies  in  the  kind  hands  of  another  Gypsy 
host,  a  mighty  guitar  player  from  Tiflis.  It  was  enough.  I 
•was  his  guest  from  America,  a  Rom,  a  friend  who  knew  his 
friends  who  had  made  fortunes  with  their  music  in  America. 

These  Gypsy  entertainers  in  Paris — and  they  are  legion 
— hail  from  Russia,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Greece.  Many  of 
them  do  not  call  themselves  Gypsies  except  among  them- 
selves. The  women  are  flamboyant,  fiery,  independent — 
but  faithful  wives  and  sweethearts.  Men  and  women  alike 
seem  actuated  by  no  ambition  save  to  live  their  lives  as 
carefree  as  they  can.  I  have  seen  them  weep  over  a  broken 
cello;  I  have  seen  them  pay  for  the  dinner  of  a  hungry 
rstudent.  But — artless  lovers  of  art  and  ophidian  mannered 
— they  are  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow.  Farewells 
•  are  considered  unlucky,  boding  no  return. 

Once  one  of  the  Rumanian  Gypsies,  one  cruel  Baresco, 
accompanied  me  to  Porte  de  Clignancourt  to  view  the 
Gypsies  who  live  in  the  neighborhood.  An  old  woman  with 
-a  face  like  leather  passed  before  us.  "There,"  said  Baresco 
in  English,  "there,  that  old  woman  is  the  soul  of  the  Roms. 
Beneath  that  cheap,  dirty  finery,  overhung  with  coins  of 
gold  walks  a  filthy  old  animal,  a  pariah,  whose  stupid  face 
is  said  to  express  menacing  wisdom,  awful  truth — Bah !  It 
is  all  theatre,  my  dear  Stioppa.  I  take  my  sweat  stained 
fiddle  and  play  a  heathenish  tune — that  is  all  theatre.  But 
it  is  theatre  away  from  which  we  cannot  separate  ourselves. 
Children  of  witches  forever  hiding  behind  a  witch's 
skirt—" 

Hiding  behind  the  trappings  of  mystery  one  is  apt  to 
become  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  Voila!  Down  the  irregular- 
ly flagged  alley  came  a  youth  and  a  girl  walking  with  a  regal 


air  and  puffing  great  clouds  of  smoke  from  their  cigarettes. 
Sun  swept,  wind  swept,  ragged  and  tattered.  Not  peasants, 
not  servants,  not  vagrants  they.  Too  free  their  stride,  too 

cunning  their  faces,  too  long  and 
flourishing  the  skirts  of  the  girl. 
Passing  a  chestnut  man  they  ap- 
propriated a  handful  of  chest- 
nuts from  his  tray  and  a  mo- 
ment later  handed  them  to  the 
leather-faced  old  woman.  With 
sober  and  unmoved  countenances 
the  three  locked  arms.  It  was  as 
if  the  day's  little  conspiracy 
against  the  conventions  of  priv- 
ate property  had  been  success- 
fully completed.  Theatre  in- 
deed! 

The  essence  of  Gypsy  life, 
even  in  France,  is  not  a  flair 
for  freedom,  travel,  music  or 
thievery.  Lots  of  Gajos  have 
such  flairs,  individually  and  in 
combinations.  Gypsy  tempera- 
ment disports  itself  in  many  oc- 
cupations but  the  elusive  Gypsy 
metier  results  in  the  manufacture 
always  of  the  same  product:  an 
almost  forlorn  feeling  of  in- 
dividual and  social  detachment 


dancer 
from  the  responsibilities  of  the  world. 


Ill 

BORN  a  Gypsy  always  a  Gypsy.  The  Roms  have  no 
such  slogan  but  the  fact  is  taken  for  granted.  Play- 
fully and  languidly  they  conform  to  environment  without 
permitting  external  things,  the  technique  of  living,  to  affect 
their  significant  values.  They  are  opportunists.  In  an 
England  of  heaths,  hedges,  meadows  and  lanes  they  are 
the  woodsprites  adorning  the  countryside.  In  a  France  of 
sunny  fields  and  gay  cities  they  are  the  beggars  and  trouba- 
dours who  have  furnished  a  motif  and  name  for  what  is 
called  Bohemianism. 

In  America:  A  caravan  of  three  much  battered  but  high 
powered  motor  cars  swings  into  the  gates  of  a  county  fair 
in  a  small  Maryland  city.  It  is  evening,  and  the  auto- 
mobiles fade  into  the  parked  row  of  trucks  and  dilapidated 
cars  of  the  snake  charmers,  medicine  men  and  gambling  men. 
Within  ten  minutes  the  three  Gypsy  cars  empty  themselves 
of  more  than  a  dozen  children  and  as  many  men  and  women. 
Gay  shawls,  full  skirts,  painted  shoes,  bare  feet,  sunset. 

The  tent  is  raised,  creating  an  enclosure  of  fifteen  feet 
square  with  a  roof  seven  feet  above,  slanting  from  a  pole 
in  the  center.  Eider  quilts,  and  trunks  are  tossed  into  the 
tent.  Booths  are  partioned  off  with  drapes  of  cheap  bright 
cloth.  A  sign  is  hung  up  on  the  front  of  the  tent:  "Ma- 
dame reads  your  head  and  palms  for  25  cents.  Speaks  seven 
languages."  Madame  appears  with  her  fat  little  copper 
face  inscrutable.  She  is  a  proud  beggar.  Her  patronage 
consists  of  young  men  who  fain  would  know  the  future, 
and  of  girls  who  are  confused  and  frightened  when  they 
hear  it.  They  cross  her  palm  with  a  quarter.  Madame 
is  busy  and  her  daughters  assist  until  sometimes  there  are 
five  women  prophesying  within  the  tent  at  the  same  time. 

Meanwhile,   where   are   the   children?     Some   are   about 
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the  tent  but  most  of  them  are  out  pitting  their  wits  against 
the  crowd.  And  the  men?  They  do  well  to  loiter  about 
the  automobiles  and  the  tent.  There  is  a  commotion  and 
suddenly  one  beholds  old  Elia  wresting  a  wallet  from  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  and  presenting  it,  with  courtly  apol- 
ogies, to  a  country  youth.  In  loud,  harsh  English  he  curses 
the  daughter.  Who  can  suspect  such  an  honest  man  who 
is  cursed  with  a  wicked  daughter?  Who,  unless  he  heard 
the  soft  Romani  voice  of  the  daughter  calling  for  help  when 
the  Gajo  objected  to  losing  his  wallet? 

Night  comes  on  the  fair  ground.  A  night  of  song,  of 
gambling  with  the  Gajos,  of  dancing  on  the  turf  inside  the 
folds  of  the  tent.  The  day's  receipts  are  locked  within  the 
trunks  after  every  one  is  given  a  couple  of  dollars. 

While  the  Nomads  are  lazing  away  in  city  or  country, 
while  the  settled  Gypsy  musicians  in  the  mill  towns  of 
America  are  playing  for  occasional  holidays,  while  the 
tavern  Gypsies  are  doing  a  turn  on  vaudeville  circuit,  at 
night  club,  or  at  a  restaurant,  the  elegant  metropolitan 
Czigany  musician  is  performing  at  the  best  hotels,  wearing 
a  dress  suit,  and  earning  an  enormous  salary.  These  Roms, 
pinioned  into  city  apartments,  know  much  less  of  cities  than 
their  caravan  cousins  know.  But  what  elegance,  what 
pomposity,  cunning,  and  what  Continental  manners! 

They  disprove  the  idea  that  defection  from  lane  and 
covered  wagon  amounts  to  renunciation  of  Gypsy  heritage. 
They  know  that  the  transcendent  ecstasy  of  their  virtuoso 
music  is  the  cry  and  song  of  their  people.  They  love  the 
gentle  anarchy  and  subtle  mystery  of  Romani.  Nearly  al- 
ways in  conversation  the  parents  of  these  most  elegant 
Gypsies  loom  up  out  of  the  past  as  terrible  roamers  with 
knives  in  their  belts  and  rings  in  their  ears,  pursuing  life 
over  steppe  and  mountain  or  up  and  down  the  Danube. 
And  strange  to  say,  when  the  father  of  one  of  these  fel- 
lows did  arrive  in  Chicago  from  somewhere  in  the  Car- 
pathian mountains  he  had  great  golden  rings  in  his  ears. 
These  ear  marks  disappeared  like  magic  two  days  after  the 
old  man  came  to  live  with  his  son.  But  from  hotel  lounge 
to  beggar's  doorway  there  is  a  genuine  freemasonry  among 
the  Roms  of  America.  It  is  a  bond  of  blood  and  tradition. 
No  matter  how  casual  a  fly-by-night  or  individualist,  a 
Gypsy  is  always  curious  of  other  Gypsies. 

Not  long  ago  in  Baltimore  I  visited  a  most  wretched 
gang  of  Coppersmiths  in  an  ill-smelling  old  house  where  rats 
cavorted  about  over  the  eider  beds  upon 
the  floor.  Their  first  bit  of  news  was, 
"Jansci  Rigo  is  dead."  Rigo,  silk  hat- 
ted Rom,  wedded  to  wealth  and  position, 
accomplished  upon  the  violin,  was  to 
them  little  more  than  a  legend,  and  yet 
they  followed  his  fortunes  as  they  might 
the  fortunes  of  a  brother.  There  fol- 
lowed the  usual  Gypsy  conversation : 
"Who  is  in  Chicago  this  winter?  What 
has  become  of  old  Salvos  ?  The  Horokas 
are  in  Akron  and  the  Demitroes  are  out 
West.  What  news  have  you?" 

The  most  squalid  and  illiterate  of 
American  Gypsies  know  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  Knowl-  • 
edge  trickles  among  them  of  sailing  rates 
and  dates,  of  the  leading  actresses  and 
actors,  and  of  the  new  laws. 

The  telegram,  boon  of  the   ignorant,  English  hawker 


carries  many  of  their  messages  and  much  of  their  money. 
Distant  emergencies  are  frequent.  Once  in  Chicago  a  nomad 
Gypsy  father  was  called  upon  in  the  same  day  to  wire 
five  hundred  dollars  to  his  son  in  Texas  and  fifty  dollars 
to  his  son  in  Detroit.  He  sent  them  six  hundred  and  one 
hundred,  respectively. 

I  myself  am  not  a  Romanichal.  I  am  a  Gajo,  a  de- 
spised outsider — a  bold  intruder  upon  the  Roms.  My  pres- 
ence upon  many  Gypsy  trails  has  been  made  possible  by 
some  knowledge  of  the  Nomad  Coppersmiths  and  their 
dialect  of  Romani,  a  knowledge  bestowed  upon  me  several 
years  ago  by  raggle-taggle  Gypsy  urchins  in  Chicago.  After 
patient  cultivation  of  the  friendship  of  the  children,  I  pre- 
sented myself  to  their  elders  and,  remembering  my  Borrow, 
hinted  that  perhaps  I  was  one  of  them,  whereupon  a  shower 
of  red  wine  from  a  tea  kettle  met  my  explanations.  It  was 
a  playful  christening;  I  was  henceforth  known  among  the 
Gypsies  as  Stioppa.  A  Rom  usually  has  a  domestic  name 
as  well  as  a  commercial  name. 

As  Stioppa,  as  a  Gypsy,  I  might  frequent  the  haunts  of 
Roms  everywhere  and  have  no  fears.  I  might  enter  Gypsy 
doorways  without  announcement  and  depart  without  fare- 
well. A  few  Gypsy  friends  who  knew  I  was  not  of  Gypsy 
parentage  advised  me  always  to  tell  other  Gypsies  that  I 
was  a  Gypsy.  As  a  result,  my  claims  of  Romani  blood,  no 
matter  how  remotely  I  might  conscientiously  base  them, 
were  ever  open  sesame  to  caravan  or  flat. 

Why  live  like  a  Gypsy,  in  America?  It  is  a  career.  No 
where  else  in  the  world  may  beggars  with  gold  in  their 
hands,  illiterate  linguists,  untrained  but  skilful  musicians 
and  tellers  of  the  future,  make  so  much  money.  No  where 
else  in  the  world  may  one  travel  for  thousands  of  miles  and 
encounter  fewer  frontiers.  But  I  never  really  lived  like  a 
Gypsy!  As  guest  or  adjunct  of  many  a  Romani  feast  and 
festivity  I  shared  color  and  music,  and  sometimes  I  shared 
dirt  and  squalor — but  I  could  not  partake  of  their  back- 
ground, nor  could  I  assume  a  temperament  which  would 
steer  all  desires  into  the  paths  of  abandon.  I  never  felt  the 
bitterness  of  that  anti-Gypsyism  which,  no  matter  how  well 
concealed  as  terrible  fascination  or  sugar  coated  as  a  desire 
to  improve  the  Gypsies,  is  a  condition  of  Gypsy  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  year  ago  the  mighty  official 
spokesman  of  the  Coppersmiths  in  Chicago  fell  from 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  his  people — he  had  broken  almost 
every  possible  taboo  and  tradition — 
he  was  by  Romani  kris  (Gypsy  court) 
pronounced  marahime  or  unclean,  and 
likewise  all  who  ate  or  consorted  with 
him.  He  was,  as  it  were,  exiled  from 
Romani.  Alas  for  the  verdict — this 
venerable  Gypsy  chief  broke  his  tribal 
laws,  but  he  is  still  going  strong.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  in  the  East  his 
pockets  were  full  of  newspaper  clippings 
about  his  capers,  and  the  pockets  of  his 
wife  were  filled  with  money  from  his 
victims.  "Why  do  you  continue  to  live 
like  a  Gypsy  after  the  Gypsies  have 
kicked  you  out?"  I  asked. 

"Why  you  try  livin'  like  Geepsy  when 
you  are  not  one?"  he  retorted.  And 
cranking  his  nondescript  automobile  he 
was,  without  farewell,  gone  West  in  a 
cloud  of  dust. 


Gypsy  Life 

Intimate  pictures  of  Gypsy 
homes  and  camps  near 
Chicago,  made  into  wood- 
cuts by  a  group  of  Chicago 
artists 


Few  Gajos  pass  within  the  mystic  Gypsy  doorway  ex- 
cept to  have  their  palms  read  or  to  bedevil  the  Gypsies 
by  having  not  a  cent  upon  them;  but  those  who  have 
the  entree  simply  as  a  friend  may  behold  a  life  as 
colorful  as  the  doorway  that  leads  to  it,  including  the 
proud  beggar  who  often  stands  by  her  location  all  day 
long  ...  an  enigma  to  whom  the  bewildered  may 
come,  and  do  come,  for  advices.  But  to  enter  in  en 
rapport  is  a  different  matter  .  .  .  few  achieve  it. 


by  W.  E.  Ross 


By  crooked  willow  tree  or  steaming  city  stove,  re- 
sourceful feet  and  slender  waists  are  ever  ready  to 
fall  in  motion  to  the  plaintive  minor  songs,  and 
steadily  become  faster,  and  faster,  and  faster,  unto 
a  riot  of  color  and  abandon  .  . . 


by  Charles  Turzak 


by  W.  E.  Ross 


Beneath  majestic  stars,  many  a  Gypsy  ember 
glows  inviolate.  The  tent  is  raised,  the  eider 
quilts  are  banked  within  its  walls,  and  naught 
of  this  world  matters  save  freedom  to  pitch  that 
tent  wheresoever  to-morrow  may  find  them. 


His  fuel  frequently  horse  manure,  his 
workbench  as  portable  as  any  stake  of 
wood,  his  material  either  salvaged  from 
scrap  or  solicited  for  repair,  his  meas- 
urements done  with  most  dexterous 
fingers. .  .his  nomadic  career  is  an  odd 
footnote  to  our  industrial  civilization. 


by  E.  F.  Detterer 


Some  old  Gypsy  crone  will  tell  you  of  brave  days 
when  veritable  houses  drawn  by  horses  never  ceased 
travelling  about  the  country  .  .  .  And  she  was  a  bride 
then,  and  Andrea  had  stolen  a  monkey  from  the  cir- 
cus ...  it  froze  to  death  in  a  winter  in  Dakota,  an 
early  winter. 


by  Charles  Turzak 


The  fortune  is  not  so  much  a  matter  ot  omen, 
augury,  star,  or  line  of  hand  as  it  is  a  conflict  of 
wits,  in  which  she  of  the  flashing  eyes,  the  gaily 
embroidered  skirt,  and  the  sadly  beautiful  voice, 
usually  wins.  Her  mysterious  flatteries  stir  the  ro- 
mantic and  her  dire  predictions  disturb  the  ig- 
norant; she  commands  her  price  with  a  plea  or 
a  threat,  an!  retain?  all  of  her  integrity. 


by  Electra  Pabadopoulos 


The  Grounds  for  Doubt 


By  LOUIS  STARK 


'ARLY  on   the   morning  of  August  23,    the 

lives    of    Nicola    Sacco,    shoe    worker,    and 

Bartolomeo    Vanzetti,    fish    peddler,    were 

snuffed    out    in    the    electric    chair    at    the 

Charlestown  State  Prison.     Thus  ended  the 

tragedy  begun  seven  years  previously  when 
a  paymaster  and  his  guard  were  killed  in  South  Braintree, 
Massachusetts,  and  robbed  of  nearly  $16,000.  This  account 
will  recite  the  swiftly  moving  events  of  the  last  act  of  the 
drama,  played  principally  in  and  about  Boston,  three  weeks 
before  the  two  anarchists  were  legally  done  to  death  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  doubts  that  arose 
in  that  period. 

The  first  scene  in  the  last  act  was  played  on  August  3. 
When  the  curtain  rose  it  revealed  Governor  Alvan  T. 
Fuller  standing  in  a  spotlight  that  converged  from  all  ends 
of  the  earth.  In  his  hand  was  the  decision  pronouncing 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti  guilty  after  "a  fair  trial"  and  holding 
that  they  were  not  entitled  to  a  new  trial.  The  report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  said  the  governor,  coincided  with 
the  result  of  his  own  inquiry. 

The  news,  flashed  over  the  world,  was  a  signal  for  the 
examination  of  Governor  Fuller's  report.  Analysis  of  the 
decision  raised  important  doubts  in  the  minds  of  multitudes. 
The  demand  for  the  publication  of  the  report  made  by 
the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  was  immediate.  Five 
days  later  the  second  scene  opened  with  the  publication  of 
the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  headed  by  President 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard  University.  Then  the 
storm  broke.  Doubts  that  had  been  lingering  in  many  minds 
grew  and  grew  until  the  clouds  of  uncertainty,  once  no 
larger  than  a  man's  hand,  attained  colossal  proportions. 
The  governor  and  Mr.  Lowell  were  flooded  with  letters, 
telegrams  and  cablegrams.  Lawyers,  publicists  and  writers 
analyzed  the  Lowell  Committee's  report  in  the  light  of  the 
trial  record,  the  charges  against  Judge  Webster  Thayer,  the 
trial  judge,  and  the  new  evidence  following  the  conviction 
six  years  ago. 

The  New  York  World  published  a  full  page  editorial  on 
"Doubts   that   will    not   down."     The    New  York    Times 
published  C.  C.  Burlingham's  review  of  some  of  the  Lowell 
Committee's    findings    "with    indica- 
tion   of    error."      The    Springfield 
Republican  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  in  lengthy  editorial  articles, 
also    stressed     discrepancies     in     the 
Lowell  report.    They  were  joined  by 
liberal  publications  and  others.    Men 
of  conservative  views  wrote   to   the 

newspapers.  Everywhere  there  was  paperman's  sober  story  of  a  city 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  From  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany  and  a  score 
of  other  countries  came  a  cry  for 
mercy.  The  men  lying  in  Charles- 
town  State  Prison  had  undergone  a 
living  death  for  seven  years,  was 


For  three  weeks  before  the  exe- 
cution of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  Mr. 
Stark  was  in  Boston  covering  the 
case  for  a  leading  conservative 
New  York  newspaper.  He  tells 
here,  for  Survey  readers,  a  news- 


that  "was  a  vast  whispering 
gallery,"  and  of  the  specific  doubts 
—and  the  reasons  for  them — that 
grew  out  of  the  whispers  and 
literally  ran  around  the  world. 
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the  cry.    Pardon  or  commutation  to  life  imprisonment  was 
the  hope. 

But  these  views  were  by  no  means  unanimous.  From 
many  sources,  words  of  praise  poured  in  on  Governor 
Fuller  and  many  said,  commenting  on  the  Lowell  report: 
"When  those  three  men  said  they  were  guilty  that  settled 
it  in  my  mind." 

With  the  execution  but  a  few  days  off,  defense  counsel 
asked  for  a  stay.  It  was  granted  reluctantly  half  an  hour 
before  the  time  set  for  the  electrocution  on  August  10. 
The  next  twelve  days  were  marked  by  a  series  of  extra- 
ordinary legal  efforts  to  save  the  men.  Space  prevents  a 
detailed  account  of  the  kaleidoscopic  events  that  continued 
until  the  moment  of  execution  and  that  were  still  pending 
when  their  limp  forms  were  carried  from  the  execution 
chamber.  There  were  motions  for  a  new  trial,  for  stay  of 
execution,  charges  of  prejudice  against  Judge  Thayer,  futile 
appeals  to  the  state  courts,  the  federal  courts  and  justices 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

When  Governor  Fuller  left  the  State  House  early  in  the 
morning  of  August  23,  as  Sacco  was  being  bound  to  the 
electric  chair,  he  had  before  him  the  knowledge  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  had  on  August  22  officially 
docketed  two  appeals  for  writs  of  certiorari  which  could 
not  be  acted  on  until  October.  He  had  on  his  desk  a 
specific  request  from  Arthur  D.  Hill,  chief  defense  counsel, 
that  alienists  be  allowed  to  examine  Sacco  and  Vanzetti. 
He  had  another  request  from  Mr.  Hill,  made  three  days 
previous,  that  execution  be  delayed  until  the  matter  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  files  had  been  cleared  up.  He  had 
before  him  the  knowledge  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  willing  to  open  its  files  to  him  or  to  President  Lowell 
if  they  made  the  request.  He  had  before  him  the  pleas  of 
the  defense  that  he  examine  the  files.  He  had  before  him 
five  new  affidavits  made  by  witnesses  discovered  by  the 
defense  in  the  closing  days. 

The  governor's  secretary  and   that  of  Attorney-General 
Arthur  K.   Reading  had   before   them   in   the   last  hour   a 
request  from  counsel  for  delay  of  three  or  four  hours  until 
an   airplane  could   be  chartered   to   carry   them   to   Federal 
Judge   George   Anderson   in   Williamstown.     Direct    inter- 
course   with    the    governor    and    the 
attorney-general   was  cut  off  to   this 
group    of    lawyers    who    were    at    a 
naval  airport.   A  naval  officer  ordered 
them  off  the  grounds  when  he  found 
out  who  they  were  and  told  William 
Schuyler  Jackson,  a  former  attorney- 
general  of  New  York,  that  "it  would 
give  me  pleasure  to  shoot  you."   The 
lawyers    received    no    reply    to    their 
repeated  requests  of  the  State  House 
secretaries     for     a    word     with     the 
governor     or     the     attorney-general. 
Their     last     thread     of     hope     was 
severed     when     a     reporter     in     the 
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State  House  informed  them  that  Sacco  was  in  the  death 
chamber. 

The  Lowell  and  Fuller  inquiries  had  not  embraced 
examination  of  the  Department  of  Justice  files,  held  by 
the  defense  to  be  of  overwhelming  importance.  Up  to  the 
last  minute,  entreaties  that  they  look  at  the  files  proved 
unavailing. 

On  the  last  day  in  the  lives  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
Governor  Fuller  heard  personal  appeals  of  social  workers, 
editors,  lawyers,  conservative  business  men  and  others  who 
begged  him  not  to  allow  the  execution  in  what  some  called 
"indecent  haste,"  while  legal  efforts  were  still  pending. 
Trades  unionists  pleaded  with  him  for  clemency.  His 
answer  was  an  offer  to  prove  that  the  men  were  guilty  and 
to  express  regret  that  anyone  should  leave  his  office  be- 
lieving them  to  be  innocent.  The  veins  on  his  neck  stood 
out  as  he  accused  some  of  those  before  him  of  reading  Felix 
Frankfurter's  book  on  the  case  or  of  talking  of  it  with 
Mr.  Frankfurter,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Law 
School — a  book  which  had  raised  doubts  in  many  minds. 
The  governor  had  other  visitors,  including  newly  elected 
officers  of  the  American  Legion  who  praised  him  and  urged 
him  to  stand  firm. 

PLEAS  for  clemency  were  answered  by  the  statement  that 
the  governor  would  not  establish  a  "precedent ;"  other 
murderers  would  seek  clemency.  He  had  not  granted  the 
"car-barn  bandits"  clemency  though  they  were  Americans, 
one  or  two  of  them  veterans  of  the  World  War.  It  was 
urged  that  the  cases  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  excep- 
tional, that  wisdom  and  statesmanship  demanded  a  respite 
or  commutation. 

The  governor  told  his  callers  that  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
had  had  three  trials,  one  before  Judge  Thayer,  the  second 
before  the  Lowell  Committee  and  the  third  in  his  own 
private  investigation.  He  would  not  want  a  fairer  trial 
for  his  son  than  that  by  President  Lowell,  he  said.  It  was 
urged  upon  the  governor  that  even  the  Lowell  report 
pointed  out  that  Judge  Thayer  had  been  guilty  of  a  grave 
breach  of  judicial  decorum.  He  was  informed  that  his  own 
investigation  had  been  held  in  secret,  over  the  protests  of 
the  defense  who  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  except- 
by  hearsay,  that  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  had  not  been  allowed 
to  face  their  accusers  as  they  would  at  a  trial.  He  was 
reminded  that  defense  attorneys  were  allowed  to  be  present 
during  the  Lowell  Committee's  inquiry  only  on  condition 
that  they  would  not  make  public  what  was  said  (the  in- 
quiry was  secret),  that  they  were  given  permission  to  cross 
examine  District-Attorney  Katzmann,  but  were  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  he  had  said  in  direct  examination  which  they 
were  not  permitted  to  hear.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
examine  Judge  Thayer  on  his  statement  before  the  Lowell 
Committee. 

The  governor  intimated  to  callers  that  he  knew  a  great 
deal  that  had  not  come  out  at  the  trial.  What  these  things 
were  he  did  not  state.  The  defense  was  powerless  to  cope 
with  such  unseen  forces.  The  governor  had  consulted  with 
John  Vahey,  who  defended  Vanzetti  at  the  first  trial  and 
who  later  shared  a  law  office  with  District-Attorney  Katz- 
mann. Only  the  governor  and  his  advisers  and  Vahey 
know  what  Vanzetti's  former  lawyer  said.  Whatever  it 
was,  it  helped  to  make  up  the  governor's  mind  against  the 
men,  for  he  referred  to  the  Vahey  visit  significantly  several 
times.  There  were  others  with  whom  the  governor  con- 


sulted. He  kept  his  own  counsel  and  so  did  his  associates, 
Herman  MacDonald,  his  secretary,  and  Joseph  Wiggin, 
his  lawyer  in  business  matters. 

President  Lowell  refused  to  give  out  the  minutes  of  his 
inquiry.  His  published  reason  was  that  he  wished  to  pro- 
tect the  witnesses.  These  were  willing  to  have  what 
they  said  published  and  the  committee  saw  but  a  few  hostile 
witnesses,  satisfying  themselves  in  the  main  with  an 
examination  of  the  documents  in  the  case.  However,  the 
real  reason  for  withholding  the  contents  of  the  Lowell 
inquiry,  as  stated  under  Mr.  Lowell's  signature,  was  that 
he  feared  publication  would  result  in  one-sided  treatment 
by  the  press.  Up  to  the  hour  of  preparing  this  article 
President  Lowell  has  refused  to  discuss  the  case.  His 
maxim,  "I  never  give  interviews,"  is  well  known  in  Boston 
newspaper  offices. 

Those  who  read  the  Lowell  report  assumed  that  every- 
thing damaging  to  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  was  contained  in  the 
document.  But  persons  close  to  the  governor  whispered 
that  the  Lowell  Committee  had  additional  material  which 
it  had  not  made  public. 

To  a  newspaperman  arriving  in  Boston  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  execution  the  city  was  a  vast  whispering  gallery. 
On  the  streets,  in  restaurants  and  newspaper  offices  there 
was  but  one  topic  of  conversation,  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case. 

That  the  extraordinary  police  arrangements  made  the 
populace  panicky  was  apparent  to  observers.  The  entire 
police  force  was  mobilized  on  August  10  and  August  22. 
Public  buildings  were  guarded.  The  State  Police  and  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Police  augmented  the  municipal  forces. 
Police  stations  were  veritable  arsenals,  packed  with  machine- 
guns,  tear  gas  bombs,  bullet-proof  vests,  gas  masks,  shot- 
guns and  riot  guns.  Boston  was  garrisoned  and  ready  to 
withstand  a  siege.  A  squad  of  machine  gunners  guarded 
the  main  prison  gate.  Police  sentries  were  posted  on  the 
walls.  Streets  near  the  prison  were  blockaded  and  closed 
to  traffic  by  machine-guns.  Revolving  searchlights  from  the 
prison  tower  threw  stabbing  beams  on  the  army  guarding 
the  prison  and  its  approaches.  Firemen  with  high  pressure 
hose  commanded  the  street  abutting  the  death  house. 
Mounted  police  patrolled  the  streets  and  bridges.  Harbor 
police  patrolled  the  river.  Prison  Point  Bridge  was  guarded 
by  a  squad  of  Cambridge  police.  Boston  police  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  machine-guns  and  state  and  railroad  police 
guarded  the  yard  approaches  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  of  Boston  when  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  were  led  to  the  chamber  with  the  sloping  roof  for 
their  last  minutes  of  life. 

NOW  what  were  the  doubts  that  made  possible  the  ex- 
traordinary public  discussion  of  the  case  in  its  last  three 
weeks?  The  principal  doubts  raised  were  concerned  with 
the  Lowell  report.  The  Fuller  decision  was  sketchy  and 
merely  stated  a  few  conclusions  without  attempting  to  go 
into  the  evidence.  The  refusal  of  President  Lowell  and 
the  governor  to  sanction  publication  of  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Advisory  Committee  raised  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  fairness  of  the  committee's  efforts.  These  doubts 
were  intensified  when  they  declined  the  official  offer  to 
examine  the  Department  of  Justice  files. 

Then  again,  the  insistence  by  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  that  Judge  Thayer  hear  the  eighth  and  last 
motion  for  a  new  trial  gave  rise  to  further  doubts.  When 
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defense  counsel  begged  Judge  Thayer  to  step  aside  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  pass  on  his  own 
prejudice  and  Judge  Thayer  refused,  there  were  many  who 
felt  that  the  Commonwealth  was  not  "playing  cricket." 
Judge  Thayer  presided  at  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  trial.  Subse- 
quently he  had  heard  seven  motions  for  a  new  trial  and 
three  supplementary  motions,  all  of  which  he  had  denied. 
The  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  highest  court  in  the 
Commonwealth,  never  passed  on  the  facts  in  the  case, 
holding  that  the  trial  judge  was  the  sole  judge  of  fact 
who  could  not  be  overruled  on  anything  but  questions  of 
law.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  held  that  "it  is  not 
imperative  that  a  new  trial  be  granted  even  though  the 
evidence  is  newly  discovered  and  if  presented  to  a  jury 
would  justify  a  different  verdict."  The  precedent  cited  for 
this  decision  was  a  civil  suit  for  damages. 

The  defense  made  superhuman  efforts  to  satisfy  Governor 
Fuller  at  the  last  minute  on  questions  raised  by  him.  The 
governor  appeared  to  be  much  concerned  over  the  alibi  of 
Vanzetti  on  whose  behalf  it  was  alleged  that  witnesses 
bought  eels  of  him  on  December  24,  1919.  This  tended  to 
clear  him  of  the  Bridgewater  holdup,  of  which  he  had  been 
convicted,  also  before  Judge  Thayer.  The  governor  de- 
manded "proof"  that  Vanzetti  sold  eels  that  day.  The 
defense  lawyers  investigated  nearly  every  wholesale  fish 
concern  on  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  and  by  rare  luck  found 
an  American  Railway  Express  receipt  showing  the  shipment 
of  eels  to  Vanzetti.  They  rushed  the  slip  to  the  governor 
who  made  no  comment  on  it.  The  only  thing  the  defense 
heard,  whether  true  or  not  they  were  unable  to  say,  was 
that  "the  governor  knows  Vanzetti  never  got  the  eels." 
This  incident  threw  doubt  on  the  governor's  fairness  and 
sincerity.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  seven  of  Van- 
zetti's  alibi  witnesses  called  on  the  governor  after  the  eel 
receipt  had  evoked  no  response  from  him  and  demanded 
that  he  prosecute  them  as  perjurers. 

T)UBLICATION  of  the  Lowell  report  was  followed  by  a 
J^  careful  analysis  which  raised  a  host  of  doubts.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  concerned  the  alleged  Sacco  cap,  the  fatal  bullet, 
Captain  Proctor's  testimony,  the  prejudice  of  Judge  Thayer, 
the  alleged  prejudicial  cross  examination  of  Sacco,  the 
Berardelli  pistol,  Sacco's  alibi  and  the  testimony  of  identifi- 
cation witnesses. 

The  alleged  Sacco  cap  was  picked  up  near  the  body  of 
Berardelli.  There  were  holes  in  the  lining.  The  common- 
wealth, through  Sacco's  employer  Kelly,  brought  out  that 
Sacco  hung  his  cap  on  a  nail.  The  employer  did  not  identify 
it  as  belonging  to  Sacco.  The  district  attorney  claimed  the 
holes  were  made  by  the  nail.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
testimony  to  show  that  the  cap  fitted  Sacco.  There  is 
testimony  to  show  it  did  not  fit  him. 

Jeremiah  F.  Gallivan,  chief  of  police  of  South  Braintree, 
told  the  Lowell  Committee  for  the  first  time  that  the  holes 
in  the  cap's  lining  had  been  made  by  him  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  name  under  the  lining  and  that  he  then  gave  the  cap 
to  those  investigating  the  case.  The  Lowell  Committee  be- 
lieved Gallivan,  saying  however,  "but  the  rent  in  the  lining 
of  the  cap  is  so  trifling  a  matter  that  it  seems  to  the  com- 
mittee by  no  means  a  ground  for  a  new  trial."  The  prose- 
cution had  placed  its  reliance  on  identifying  the  cap  as 
Sacco's  on  the  rent  supposedly  made  by  the  nail.  Gallivan 
refuted  this  when  he  said  he  made  the  tear,  but  despite  this 
the  Lowell  Committee  retained  the  cap  as  an  instrument  of 


identification  against  Sacco.  Judge  Thayer,  in  denying 
motion  for  a  new  trial  last  October,  held  the  cap  and  the 
rent  in  it  to  be  vital  as  connecting  Sacco  with  the  South 
Braintree  crime.  He  said  the  cap  contained  "some  of  the 
most  important  evidence."  Nothing  in  the  Lowell  report 
reveals  why  the  committee  believed  the  cap  was  Sacco's. 

AS  to  the  fatal  bullet,  the  Lowell  Committee  held  that 
/\  "the  fatal  bullet  found  in  Berardelli's  body  was  of  a 
type  no  longer  manufactured"  and  alleged  that  "the  same  ob- 
solete type  of  cartridge  was  found  in  Sacco's  pocket  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest."  This  conclusion  was  apparently  based 
on  the  fact  that  fifteen  months  after  the  crime  an  expert  for 
the  defense  made  experiments  with  certain  bullets  and  when 
asked  why  he  did  not  use  bullets  like  the  fatal  Berardelli 
bullet,  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  find  such  bullets.  He 
did  not  say  they  were  obsolete.  At  the  trial  no  proof  was 
offered  to  show  an  identity  between  the  shells  found  on 
Sacco  and  the  fatal  bullet.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record 
to  show  a  close  relation  in  age  between  the  bullets  found 
on  Sacco  and  the  mortal  bullet.  In  his  charge,  Judge 
Thayer  made  no  statement  concerning  an  identic  obsolete- 
ness of  the  mortal  bullet  with  those  found  on  Sacco.  In 
his  two  important  summaries  of  the  case  (the  opinion  on 
the  Gould  affidavit  and  the  25,OOO-word  opinion  on  the 
Madeiros  motion)  Judge  Thayer  made  no  such  reference. 
Neither  is  anything  about  obsolete  bullets  found  in  the 
briefs  of  the  commonwealth.  No  witnesses  before  the 
Lowell  Committee  in  the  presence  of  defense  attorneys  re- 
ferred to  obsolete  bullets.  The  attention  of  the  defense 
lawyers  was  never  drawn  by  the  committee  to  obsolete 
bullets. 

At  the  trial,  Captain  Proctor,  former  head  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Police,  testifying  for  the  state,  had  said  that 
the  mortal  bullet  found  in  Berardelli's  body  was  "con- 
sistent with  being  'fired  by  that  pistol,"  meaning  Sacco's 
pistol.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury  Judge  Thayer  stated  that 
the  commonwealth  claimed  that  the  fatal  bullet  was  fired 
from  Sacco's  pistol.  Thomas  AlcAnarney,  former  defense 
attorney,  told  the  Lowell  Committee  that  he  too  understood 
Proctor's  testimony  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  under- 
.stood  by  the  Judge. 

Now  Proctor,  in  an  affidavit  used  as  basis  for  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial,  declared  that  his  statement  that  the  fatal 
bullet  was  "consistent  with  being  fired  by  that  pistol,"  was 
the  result  of  collusion  between  himself  and  District 
Attorney  Frederick  Katzmann.  Proctor  said  that  his  real 
opinion  was  that  the  fatal  bullet  had  not  been  fired  from 
the  Sacco  pistol,  and  that  he  had  repeatedly  told  the  district 
attorney  he  would  have  to  say  so  if  that  question  were  asked. 
That  question  was,  therefore,  never  directly  .asked.  He  was 
merely  asked  his  opinion.  The  Lowell  Committee  said 
".  .  .  .  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  jury  understood  the 
meaning  of  plain  English  words;  that  if  Captain  Proctor 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  bullet  had  been  fired  through 
Sacco's  pistol,  he  would  have  said  so,  instead  of  using 
language  which  meant  that  it  might  have  been  fired 
through  that  pistol." 

DESPITE  the  statements  of  Judge  Thayer,   Mr.  Mc- 
Anarney  and  Captain  Proctor  and  two  witnesses  who 
heard  Proctor  say  the  fatal  bullet  had  not  been  fired  from 
Sacco's  pistol,  the  Lowell  Committee  assumed  that  the  jury 
"understood  the  meaning  of  plain  English  words."   The  Lowell 
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report  made  no  reference  to  the  statement  of  defense 
counsel  who  had  begged  Judge  Thayer  to  put  Proctor  on 
the  stand  in  support  of  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  based  on 
the  Proctor  affidavit. 

As  to  the  prejudice  of  Judge  Thayer,  the  Lowell  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  judge  tried  to  be  scrupulously  fair 
at  the  trial  but  was  "indiscreet  in  conversation  with  out- 
siders during  the  trial.  He  ought  not  to  have  talked  about 
the  case  off  the  bench  and  doing  so  was  a  grave  breach  of 
judicial  decorum."  The  committee  dismissed  Judge  Thayer's 
"indiscretions"  by  saying  they  "did  not  affect"  his  "conduct 
at  the  trial."  The  committee  did  not  consider  the  effect  of 
the  judge's  "indiscretions"  and  his  "grave  breach  of  judicial 
decorum"  on  his  decision  on  important  motions  for  a  new 
trial.  These  motions  were  made  after  Judge  Thayer  is 
alleged,  according  to  the  affidavits  of  reputable  men  and 
women,  to  have  manifested  his  hostility  to  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti.  For  such  manifestations  of  prejudice  a  juror  would 
have  been  summarily  excused  and  a  mistrial  ordered.  Judge 
Thayer  sat  virtually  as  judge  and  jury  at  the  hearings  on 
motions  for  a  new  trial. 

As  to  the  alleged  prejudicial  cross-examination  of  Sacco, 
the  Lowell  Committee  admitted  that  the  cross-examination 
of  Sacco  by  District  Attorney  Katzmann  "seems  at  first 
unnecessarily  harsh  and  designed  rather  to  prejudice  the 
jury  against  him  than  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  testing 
the  sincerity  of  his  social  and  political  views."  Mr.  Katz- 
mann told  the  Lowell  Committee:  "it  was  a  fact  perfectly 
well  known  that  these  men  were  radicals.  From  the  news- 
papers I  knew  that  very  well." 

A!  to  the  Berardelli  pistol,  the  Lowell  Committee  assumed 
that  the  pistol  carried  by  Vanzetti  had  been  the  prop- 
erty of  Berardelli,  that  Vanzetti  had  shot  Berardelli,  had 
stolen  the  pistol  from  the  mortally  wounded  man,  and  then 
had  carried  it  with  him  for  nearly  three  weeks  while  he  went 
about  his  daily  tasks,  making  no  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  the 
incriminating  evidence.  The  trial  record  shows  that 
Berardelli's  pistol  had  been  sent  to  the  Iver  Johnson  Com- 
pany for  repairs  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  whether  it 
had  been  returned  to  him  or  not.  Lincoln  Wadsworth,  of 
the  Iver  Johnson  Company,  a  state  witness,  told  the  Lowell 
Committee  that  there  were  "thousands  of  times  more 
chances"  that  the  Vanzetti  pistol  was  not  Berardelli's  than 
that  it  was.  Vanzetti's  revolver  was  traced  back  through 
four  owners  and  the  defense  stressed  that  it  could  thus  not 
have  been  the  property  of  Berardelli. 

As  to  Sacco's  alibi,  the  Lowell  Committee  did  not  believe 
that  Sacco  was  in  Boston  on  April  15,  1920,  the  day  of  the 
South  Braintree  murder,  arranging  for  a  passport  to  Italy. 
Professor  Guadagni  and  Mr.  Bosco,  editor  of  La  Notizia, 
swore  before  the  committee  that  they  talked  to  Sacco  on 
April  15,  in  Boston,  recalling  that  it  was  the  day  on  which 
some  Italians  gave  a  dinner  to  James  Williams  of  the 
Boston  Transcript.  President  Lowell  regarded  this  alibi 
testimony  as  of  great  importance.  He  made  extraordinary 
efforts  to  break  down  the  statements  of  Guadagni  and  Bosco, 
asserting  that  he  had  looked  up  the  files  of  the  Boston 
Transcript  and  had  found  that  the  dinner  took  place  on 
May  13.  So  important  was  this  alibi  testimony  considered 
that  the  transcript  on  this  one  point  makes  thirty-two  pages. 
William  G.  Thompson,  defense  attorney,  was  shocked  at 
the  persistence  of  the  witnesses  in  placing  Sacco  in  Boston 
on  the  day  of  the  murder  and  insisting  that  the  dinner  was 


held  on  April  15,  in  the  face  of  apparent  proof  to  the 
contrary.  The  committee  had  been  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Williams  and  he  had  given  the  date  of  the  dinner  as  of 
May  13. 

When  Guadagni  and  Bosco  left  they  were  completely 
discredited.  The  next  day  they  returned  bearing  with  them 
the  files  of  La  Notizia.  It  turned  out  that  there  were  two 
dinners  to  Mr.  Williams,  one  on  April  15  and  the  second 
on  May  13.  President  Lowell  apologized  to  Guadagni  and 
Bosco  and  asked  them  not  to  speak  of  the  incident  or  to 
make  mention  of  it  in  the  newspaper  La  Notizia.  The 
record  of  the  Lowell  Committee  does  not  give  the  Guadagni 
and  Bosco  refutation  of  President  Lowell.  It  states  that  at 
a  certain  point  the  committee  and  the  icitnesses  examined 
the  files  of  a  newspaper. 

THE  Lowell  Committee  placed  great  stress  on  statements 
of  eye-witnesses.  Judge  Thayer  held  that  the  verdicts 
did  not  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  The 
committee  upheld  Judge  Thayer  in  refusing  a  new  trial  on 
the  basis  of  the  affidavit  of  Gould  who  stood  so  close  to 
the  fleeing  bandits  that  a  bullet  passed  through  his  coat. 
Gould  was  examined  by  the  prosecution  and  said  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  were  not  the  bandits.  This  statement  was  kept 
from  the  defense  which  did  not  locate  Gould  for  some  time. 
The  Lowell  Committee,  admitting  that  Gould  "certainly 
had  an  unusually  good  position  to  observe  the  men  in  the 
car,"  said  that  Gould  had  no  opportunity  to  see  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  after  their  capture  and  to  say  whether  they  were 
the  bandits.  Gould,  in  his  affidavit,  said  he  went  to  Dedham 
jail  on  November  10,  1921,  and  observed  Sacco  for  ten 
minutes  and  then  told  Sacco's  lawyer  he  was  positive  Sacco 
was  not  one  of  the  hold-up  men.  The  Lowell  Committee's 
conclusion  was  that  "there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  statement  of  Gould  would  have  had  any  effect  in 
changing  the  mind  of  the  jury." 

The  committee  believed  Mrs.  Tattoni,  formerly  Lottie 
Packard,  who  identified  Sacco.  They  said,  "The  woman  is 
eccentric,  not  unimpeachable  in  conduct ;  but  the  committee 
believes  that  in  this  case  her  testimony  is  well  worth  con- 
sideration." Elias  Field,  a  reputable  lawyer  who  overheard 
Captain  Proctor  say  the  fatal  bullet  did  not  come  from 
Sacco's  pistol,  according  to  the  committee  "merely  over- 
heard" the  conversation.  District  Attorney  Ranney  said 
that  whatever  Field  might  say  could  be  taken  as  absolutely 
reliable.  No  reliance  was  placed  on  Field's  statement  by 
the  Lowell  Committee. 

The  Lowell  Committee  said  that  the  South  Braintree 
crime  did  not  "seem  to  bear  the  marks  of  professionals, 
but  of  men  inexpert  in  such  crimes."  This  was  the  first 
statement  that  amateurs  might  have  committed  the  crime 
and  was  contrary  to  all  police  and  Department  of  Justice 
reports.  The  Boston  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
according  to  an  affidavit  of  one  of  them,  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  crime  was  committed  "by  a  gang  of  professional 
highwaymen." 

GOVERNOR  FULLER  confined  his  decision  to  a 
general  account  of  his  inquiry  and  the  conclusions 
he  derived  from  it.  He  made  no  specific  answer  to  the 
many  doubts  that  still  existed  on  important  controversial 
points.  He  made  no  explanations  of  the  baffling  doubts 
that  harassed  lawyers  and  others  who  became  interested 
in  the  case.  The  governor  (Continued  on  page  55) 
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Secretary  of  Survey  Associates  and  associate  editor  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs.  His 
monthly  department,  Through  Neighbors'  Doorways,  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the 
following  page.  Here  Mr.  Qavit  follows  a  philosophical  bent  in  laying  down  a  point  of 
view  and  general  background  for  later  and  more  concrete  discussion.  Of  this  plan  he 
writes:  "What  I  want  to  do  is  to  emphasize  the  nearness,  the  neighborhood  idea,  in  all 
its  implications.  The  title  will  serve  as  well  for  an  article  about  the  -Negro  or  the 
Syrian  in  America,  or  an  interview  with  Benes,  Hsuan  Chu  or  Lord  Cecil  as  for  one 
about  the  bobbing  of  girls'  hair  in  Szechuan  or  Mosul.  The  idea  underlying  the  whole 
business  is,  and  will  be  (for  it  is  my  whole  box  of  tricks)  the  struggle  of  races  and 
individuals  toward  self-expression  and  self-control  on  the  way  to  Unity." 
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Through  Neighbors'  Doorways 

A  Department  Devoted  to  Affairs  Commonly  Called  "Foreign" 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


HE  neighbors  are  always  queer.  The  farther 
away  they  live,  the  queerer  they  are.  Queer 
in  choice  of  birthplace,  of  family  to  be  born 
into;  of  customs,  clothing,  speech,  ways  of 
doing  things  and  looking  at  things.  Espe- 
cially queer,  even  repulsive,  if  the  choices 
include  a  different  color  of  skin-pigment.  Stewart  Edward 
White  once  asked  his  African  gun-bearer  if  he  really  be- 
lieved it  better  to  be  black  than  white. 

"Indeed,  yes,  sahib,"  replied  the  black  man.  "Besides,  the 
white  man  is  not  white — he  is  a  kind  of  sickly  pink." 

The  presiding  officer  at  a  meeting  of  Negroes  in  Wash- 
ington some  years  ago,  commenting  upon  the  speech  just 
delivered  by  a  white  speaker,  said : 

"Our  good  friend  who  has  spoken  to  us  has  a  white  skin  ; 
but  you  can  see  that  he  has  a  black  heart!" 

So  it  goes.  Every  race  believes  itself  superior,  the  elect 
of  the  Almighty,  and  looks  with  more  or  less  hostile  dis- 
dain upon  every  other.  And  the  belief,  which  is  a  matter 
of  emotion  rather  than  of  intellect,  of  feeling  rather  than  of 
thinking  (for  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  know  that  it  is  not 
true),  goes  down  and  down,  in  and  in,  through  sub-race, 
nationality  and  clan,  neighborhood  and  family,  to  the  indi- 
vidual self.  On  the  side  there  are  collateral  divisions,  of  class 
and  group,  fraternity,  sect,  political  party,  profession,  clique 
and  mere  specialties  of  congeniality,  taste  and  propinquity. 
Even  within  the  self  there  are 
dominations,  rebellions,  incom- 
patibilities. The  mere  physical 
lusts  resent  the  interference  of  the 
brain — assuming  that  it  is  the 
brain  that  thinks — and  the  moral 
sense ;  the  eye  and  the  ear  regard 
themselves  as  aristocracy  com- 
pared with  the  organs  of  taste  and 

smell.     The    head,    despite    the  

scriptural    warning,   does   regard 

itself  as  of  superior  stuff  in  comparison  with  the  foot.  .  .  . 
All  forgetting  that  in  the  last  analysis  they  were  made  out 
of  identical  material.  The  cell  that  became  the  brain  might 
just  as  well  have  become  the  stomach  or  the  skin  of  the  left 
ear.  Or  vice  versa. 

It  goes  back  at  last  to  the  very  stuff  of  which  the  universe 
and  all  things  therein  are  made.  The  beginning  of  con- 
sciousness, I  dare  assert,  is  a  joining-up  of  the  two  units 
of  the  hydrogen  atom,  substantially  identical  to  all  ap- 
pearance; but  each  is  itself  and  not  the  other.  Time  and 
space  and  circumstance,  duration  and  movement,  funda- 
mental relationship,  the  whole  inconceivable  intricacy  of 
mundane  existence  as  we  know  it,  begin  right  there,  in  the 
creation  of  an  entity  which  is  both  a  composite  and  a  unity, 
a  being  self-existent  and  self-contained  with  a  self  regarding 
that  which  is  not  itself — the  rest-of-things.  Imbedded,  in- 


matter  how  much  we  may  pass  down 
the  way  with  our  nose  in  the  air,  the 
smell  from  any  neighbor's  pig-sty  warns 
us  that  we  cannot  be  immune  from  any 
world-nuisance  any  more.  The  next  war 
— we  shall  be  in  it  up  to  our  necks. 


herent  in  it,  is  the  impulse  to  remain  itself  at  whatever  cost 
to  that  rest-of-things.  So  it  goes  on,  up  the  scale  of  com- 
plexity, increasing  in  sense  of  selfness,  and  in  the  compli- 
cation of  needs  and  responses.  In  the  infinitesimal  life  dis- 
closed by  the  microscope  we  see  the  interplay  of  this  im- 
pulse as  the  relatively  simple  units  of  life  look  out  upon  each 
other  and  upon  environment  generally.  You  can  all  but 
hear  each  individual,  each  more  or  less  unified  aggregation 
of  still  lesser  units,  saying  to  himself : 

"What  is  this  thing  coming  at  me?  What  will  he  do 
to  me  ?  Shall  I  run  away  from  him,  or  fight  him  ?  Perhaps 
he  is  good  to  eat!" 

This  is  the  primitive  instinct  of  self-preservation,  not  so 
absurdly  called  "the  first  law  of  nature."  It  survives 
throughout,  clear  up  the  scale,  to  individual  man  everywhere, 
to  his  class  and  other  groups,  to  nations.  It  underlies  the 
thought  with  which  we  say  "foreigner,"  "alien."  The  essen- 
tial characteristic  emotionally  is  suspicion  based  upon  fear. 
The  measure  of  civilization,  in  the  finest  sense  of  that  word, 
is  the  measure  of  modification  of  that  fear,  of  discovery  that 
the  safety  and  self-preserving  efficiency  of  relationship  are 
best  conserved  by  acquaintance  and  mutual  service,  coopera- 
tion in  the  enterprises  of  the  common  good.  Since  no  two  in- 
dividuals can  by  any  conceivable  means  become  identical,  each 
must  have  some  contribution  of  his  own  to  make  to  that  com- 
mon good.  Intelligence  is  appreciative  understanding  of  en- 
vironment, including  right  rela- 
tionships with  the  Other  Fellow ; 
education  is  the  development  of 
the  means  to  that  understanding. 
Culture,  in  any  worthwhile  sense 
of  the  word,  may  be  measured  by 
the  degree  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  group,  wherever 
and  however  located  or  classified, 
understands  relationships,  is  ac- 
tuated by  the  spirit  of  unity  and 

cooperation,  and  really  desires  and  endeavors  to  minimize 
the  causes  of  misunderstanding  and  conflict  and  to  train  and 
utilize  rather  than  to  destroy  the  impulses  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  self-expression.  All  the  groupings,  into  families, 
communities,  parties,  sects,  nations,  are  justifiable  and  per- 
sistent only  as  they  are  means  to  the  end  of  the  greatest 
possible  unity  of  the  spirit.  I  suspect  that  this  is  about  as 
far  as  we  can  go  toward  comprehending  the  Cosmic  Purpose. 

THIS  represents  the  point  of  view  from  which  this  par- 
ticular writer  sees  the  interplay  of  affairs  and  indi- 
vidualities, of  nations  and  races  in  the  vast — and  yet  after 
all  comprehensible — interweaving  of  what  is  commonly 
called  "foreign  affairs."  And  inter-racial  problems  as  they 
exist  anywhere  in  the  world.  Against  this  as  a  general 
background  must  be  viewed  the  comment  and  interpreta- 
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tion  of  concrete  happenings  which  will  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  this  department. 

It  will  be  unintelligible  to  anyone  who  talks  or  thinks  in 
terms  of  any  "established  order  of  things"  in  the  sense  of 
finality,  of  some  "faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints" — espe- 
cially in  matters  political — whether  in  this  very  young  and 
experimenting    country    or    any 
other.    It  will  be  unintelligible, 
and   probably  exasperating,   like- 
wise to  anyone  who  regards  his 
own  or  any  other  race  as  some- 
how  inherently  superior,   or    in- 
ferior,   to    any    other.     Always 
there  will  be  underlying  the  pre- 
supposition that  all  the  races  and  

nations,    fundamentally  equal  in 

potentialities,  are  in  the  flux  and  ferment  of  a  Process;  in 
various  stages,  to  be  sure,  as  the  result  of  their  historic 
development  and  interplay.  No  man  can  with  certainty 
assess  the  value  or  permanence  of  the  institutions  of  his  own 
time,  of  his  own  country  or  any  other.  Yesterday's  distin- 
guished successes  are  seen  today  to  have  been  failures;  to- 
morrow's scrap-pile  may  contain  what  today  we  regard  as 
finished  results.  We  are  the  raw  material  of  history,  just 
as  in  their  day  were  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the 
"ancient"  Romans,  or  the  Egyptians  of  the  day  of  the 
Emperor  Menes.  None  of  them  ever  thought  of  himself  as 
"ancient;"  they  regarded  themselves  as  modern,  and  of  us 
in  their  inconceivably  remote  future  they  thought  never  at 
all.  The  very  places  where  now  we  live,  for  them  had  no 
existence. 


All  the  groupings,  into  families,  com- 
munities, parties,  sects,  nations,  are  justi- 
fiable and  persistent  only  as  they  are 
means  to  the  end  of  the  greatest  possible 
unity  of  the  spirit. 


THE  great  thing  that  is  going  on  now  in  the  world, 
although  we  are  only  in  the  beginnings  of  it,  is  the 
discovery  of  Neighborhood,  and  the  abolishment  of  distance. 
The  automobile  has  extended  twenty-fold  the  reach  of  a 
one-day's  journey;  folk  who  fifty  years  ago  never  would 
have  met,  now  are  practically  near  neighbors.  The  radio 
not  only  carries  voices  across  the  oceans — it  is  making  a 
common  language  a  world-necessity.  In  the  schools  of  China 
and  Japan  the  children  are  learning  English  as  a  matter  of 
course.  News  and  information  that  used  to  require  months 
in  transit  flashes  round  the  world  with  the  speed  of  light. 

No  need  to  labor  the  point.     While  people  of  religious 
mind  talk  about  unifying  the  world,  science  is  doing  it  under 
their  noses.    The  great   Conference  on   Faith   and  Order, 
recently  held  at  Lausanne  on  Lake  Geneva  in  Switzerland 
under  the  Presidency  of  Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent,  in  which 
participated   some   500   delegates 
representing       virtually       every 
Christian     denomination     except 
the    Roman    Catholic,    to    some 
extent  clarified  their  differences,  .  ~ 

but  made  little  substantial  prog-     something  other  than  its  people;  an  entity 


We  must  abandon  the  vicious   habit  of 
thinking  and  speaking  as  if  a  nation  were 


and  free  agreements.  They  seem  never  to  realize  that  what 
force  accomplishes  has  always  in  the  long  run  to  be  undone 
or  at  any  rate  outlived  ;  that  at  the  last  of  it,  after  the  war 
has  filled  the  world  with  rage  and  ruin,  the  parties  to  it 
must  sit  down  and  talk  it  over  as  they  might  better  have 
done  at  first ;  that  virtually  everything  "settled"  in  that  talk 

which  is  the  result  of  force  alone, 
sooner  or  later  undoes  itself,  one 
way  or  another.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  child  of  force,  already 
is  a  sadly  shattered  affair.  The 
guns  do  not  settle  anything 
definitively;  but  they  do  run  up 
a  debit  that  has  to  be  paid — 

usually   by   innocent   generations 

far  distant  and  long  afterward. 

Scores  of  thousands  of  America's  finest  young  men  helped 
to  pay  for  the  abuse  of  force  by  the  Hapsburgs  in  Austria- 
Hungary  long  ago;  indeed,  for  centuries  of  such  abuse  be- 
fore there  were  Hapsburgs  ....  young  men  who,  like  the 
majority  of  other  Americans,  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  its  bloody  history,  and  certainly  did 
not  knovV  the  difference  between  a  Magyar  and  a  Croat,  or 
whether  Sarajevo  was  a  place  or  a  kind  of  cheese. 

HERE  lay  the  essential  trouble  with  the  Naval  Dis- 
armament Conference  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  (with  France  on  the  outside,  standing 
pat  and  looking  in),  convened  last  summer  at  Geneva  at 
the  suggestion  of  President  Coolidge.  Its  personnel  con- 
sisted largely  of  men  who  think  habitually  in  terms  of  force 
and  fighting.  Even  in  our  own  delegation  there  was  no 
determined  will  to  put  away  the  guns  and  resort  to  the 
interchange  of  thought.  Over  the  proceedings  hovered  al- 
ways the  old  primitive  fear  of  "the  foreigner" — he  who  by 
definition  must  be  of  baser  sort  than  ourselves.  Not  any 
particular  foreigner  or  nation  of  foreigners;  but  a  perennially 
supposititious  "enemy"  who  is  likely  to  turn  up  at  any 
moment  on  overnight  notice  or  no  notice  at  all  and  find  us 
with  fewer  guns  and  ships  to  carry  them  than  somebody 
else.  And  in  the  background  was  everybody's  cache  of 
treasure  grabbed  in  times  past.  Even  we  had  our  Philippines 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world ;  Great  Britain  her  heritage 
of  force-won  business  outposts  in  the  East,  her  colonies  and 
dependencies,  her  tenuous  hold  upon  Egypt,  and  the  slender 
thread  of  the  Suez  Canal,  indispensable  to  her  going  and 
coming.  Before  the  conference  was  held,  its  relative  futility 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Not  in  any  such  atmosphere  or 

with  any  such  preoccupations 
can  there  exist  that  moral  dis- 
armament which  will  make  the 
actual  a  work  of  superero- 
gation. 


ress   toward    unity.    Yet   in   the 
meanwhile  the  apparatus  for  the 

exchange    of    the    substance    of  

thought,  not  only  about  religion 

but  about  every  other  subject,  goes  on  perfecting.    And  real 

exchange  of  thought  is  the  very  woof  of  peace. 

MEN  with  the  military  habit  of  mind  do  not  under- 
stand this.    They  talk  and  think  in  terms  of  force, 
physical  force,  hardly  imagining  a  world  governed  by  ideas 


that   can   be   considered  apart  from   the 
human  beings  grouped  under  its  name. 


V 


'ISCOUNT  CECIL'S  res- 
ignation   as   a  member  of 

the     British     Cabinet,     late     in 

August,     vividly     exhibits     this 

dissonance.  A  man  who  regards  general  reduction  and 
limitation  of  armaments  as  "essential  to  the  peace  of 
the  world,"  as  "of  greater  value  than  any  other  po- 
litical object,"  and  as  a  measure  upon  which  "the 
chief  energies  of  the  government  ought  to  be  concentrated," 
in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  permanently  carry  out 
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he  instructions,   or  harmoniously  express  the  spirit   of   an 
ssentially   Tory   group    instinctively    wedded    to    the    idea 
hat   force   is   the   last   resort   of   international    relationship. 
s    letter    of    resignation    to    Premier    Baldwin    showed 
low  deeply  he  resented,  despite  his  discreetly  loyal  silence 
t    the    time,    Great    Britain's    rejection    of    the    proposed 
reaty     of      mutual      assistance, 
he     protocol     for     the     settle- 
ment   of    international    disputes, 
nd  the  declaration  against  com- 
pulsory arbitration.    The  break- 
own    of   the   Three-Power   dis- 
rmament       conference,       owing 
argely   to  the   British   insistence 

upon  large  cruiser  strength,  was  

imply  the  last  straw.    It  is  not 

matter  of  words;  the  disharmony  goes  to  the  essence  of 
moral  attitudes. 

TT    IS    the    presence    increasingly   of    the   other    kind    of 
JL   atmosphere  that  makes  the   League  of   Nations  so  tre- 
mendous a  phenomenon  in  a  force-ruled  world.    It  was  that 
vhich   for  three  successive  winters  enticed  me  to  Geneva, 
o  see  the  unbelievable  happening  before  my  eyes.    It  was 
omething  to  mark  a  lifetime,  to  behold  for  example  seven- 
een  foreign  ministers  of  as  many  countries  coming  together 
mid  the  crowd  of  delegates  to  the  League  Assembly — not. 
o  quarrel  over  and  redistribute  the  territorial  spoils  of  war, 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,   but   to  discuss  matters  of 
ommon  concern  and  common  enterprise  for  the  welfare  of 
the  world.    To  see,  coming  together  four  times  a  year  or 
oftener,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  foreign  ministers  of  Great 
Britain,     Germany,     France,     with     amply     commissioned 
plenipotentiaries  of  Italy  and  Japan — not  to  mention  those 
of  eight  other  and   less  potent  nations — to  sit   face-to-face 
about  a  table,  talking  over  and  mostly  coming  to  unanimous 
agreements  about  the  very  kind  of  things  that  used  to  occa- 
sion wars.    Any  one  of  a  dozen  times  one  saw  quick  settle- 
ment of  such  controversies  in   that   man-to-man    procedure 
which  has  so  largely  displaced  the  old-time  whispering  and 
long-distance  interchange  of  provocative  gossip  and  "fighting- 
words." 

The  marvel  of  these  days  so  soon  after  the  World  War 
and  the  destruction  of  the  old  diplomatic  technique  is  not 
that  there  is  so  little  of  the  new  thing  of  "open  covenants, 
openly  arrived  at,"  but  that  there  is  so  much.    The  secret 
treaties  are  gone,   let  us  hope   forever.     Something   like   a 
thousand  international  treaties  are  registered  with  the  secre- 
tariat of  the  League  of  Nations, 
as     a     prerequisite     to     validity, 
and  every  one  of  them  is  a  public 
record,  as  accessible  as  the  list  of 
dog-licenses    in    a    town    clerk's 
office.    Yet   these   are    the   same 
nations,   represented    (with  some 
distinguished       exceptions)       by 

pretty    much   the   same    kind    of  

human    beings,    as    those    which 

functioned  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  made  that  tyran- 
nical aggregation  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  high  heaven. 
The  game  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  world  with  self- 
interest  as  the  dominating  motive  is  the  same  game ;  but  the 
rules  have  changed  notably,  and  will  change  still  more. 
Much  more  than  of  old  are  the  cards  in  sight.  And  there  is 


a  world  public  opinion  looking  on,  before  which  the  short- 
card  sharps  of  the  old  diplomacy  are  terrified.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  organized  Neighborhood  meets  in  public 
now,  and  the  rank-and-file  of  the  neighbors  are  getting  the 
habit  of  watching  what  goes  on.  It  is  a  great  gain,  even 
though  the  millenium  of  unselfish  international  brotherhood 

is  still   some  distance  below  the 

horizon. 


Men  with  the  military  habit  of  mind 
talk  and  think  in  terms  of  force, 
physical  force,  hardly  imagining  a 
world  governed  by  ideas  and  free 
agreements. 


The  great  thing  that  is  going  on  now 
in  the  world,  although  we  are  only  in 
the  beginnings  of  it,  is  the  discovery 
of  Neighborhood,  and  the  abolition  of 
distance. 


'HE    world-neighborhood    is 
becoming  self-conscious.    No 
matter    how    much    the    United 
States  may  imagine  that  it  desires 
isolation,     it     cannot     be     had. 

Distance  is  abolished,  barriers  of 

all  kinds  are  breaking  down.   No 

matter  how  much  we  may  pass  down  the  way  with  our  nose 
in  the  air,  the  smell  from  any  neighbor's  pig-sty  warns  us 
that  we  cannot  be  immune  from  any  world-nuisance  any 
more.  The  next  war — we  shall  be  in  it  up  to  our  necks: 
the  others  will  see  to  that ! 

Meanwhile  the  largest  part  of  the  world — 55  nations — 
has  organized  itself  for  its  own  betterment.  With  amazing 
rapidity  it  is  coming  to  believe,  not  so  much  that  there  is  a 
better  way  to  settle  controversies  than  war — every- 
body knew  that  before — as  that  it  is  actually  possible, 
practicable,  to  effectuate  that  better  way.  They  are 
finding  by  experience  that  it  pays  all  concerned  to  do 
the  talking-over  beforehand,  rather  than  in  a  tragic 
afterward. 

War-weary  Europe  has  taken  from  us  the  peace  initiative 
which  was  peculiarly  our  own.  In  the  Assembly  of  the 
League,  which  is  in  session  as  these  pages  go  to  press,  Ger- 
many has  declared  unequivocally  her  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  arbitration;  Briand,  spokesman  for  the 
real  France,  calls  upon  the  press  of  the  world  to  conspire 
for  peace.  But  the  big  thing  that  has  happened  and  is 
happening  is  that  war  has  lost  its  glory,  and  stands  before 
the  eyes  of  men  naked  and  disreputable,  the  ghastly  absurdity 
that  it  always  was. 

What  we  need  now  is  widespread  understanding  of  each 
other,  such  as  we  never  have  had  before.  We  must  learn 
to  see,  in  each  group  of  the  neighbors  in  this  world  of 
diminishing  distance,  men  and  women  and  children  like 
ourselves,  who  in  their  individual  capacities  desire  only  to 
live  their  lives  and  fulfill  their  individual  destinies.  We 
must  abandon  the  vicious  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  as 
if  a  nation  were  something  other  than  its  people;  an  entity 

that  can  be  considered  apart  from 
the  human  beings  grouped  under 
its  name.  We  must  look  through 
the  neighbors'  doorways  and  get 
acquainted  with  their  life,  more 
or  less  regardless  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  politicians.  These 
neighbors  are  queer,  to  be  sure. 
Neighbors  always  are  queer.  But 
we  are  just  as  queer  to  them  as 

they  are  to  us.  We  must  think  of  these  "foreigners" 
in  terms  of  ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time  do  what  we 
can  to  help  them  to  see  us  with  similar  understanding. 

To  contribute  somewhat  to  that  mutual  understanding 
will  be  during  the  coming  months  the  principal  purpose  of 
this  department. 
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IT  is  entirely  natural   that   those  seeking  ex- 
tenuation   for   the   execution    of    Sacco   and 
Vanzetti  should  so  often  recur  to  the  fact 
that  the  case  dragged  on  for  seven  years  and 
assume   that    Massachusetts    must    therefore 
have    stretched    patience    to    the    limit    and 
beyond  in  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  clear  themselves. 
There  is  no  durable  comfort  in  such  an  assumption.    It  is 
like  presupposing  that  a  cellar  must  needs  be  at  the  top  of 
the  house  because  the  stairs  that  lead  to  it  are  so  long  and 
so  steep.   The  test  is  whether  they  lead  up  or  down. 

The  frantic  efforts  in  the  final  twelve-day  respite  granted 
the  two  men,  put  forward  in  one  court  after  another,  before 
one  judge  after  another,  on  one  ground  after  another,  tended 
to  strengthen  the  assumption  referred  to.  This  should  not, 
however,  blind  us  to  the  central  fact.  These  tribunals  were 
not  passing  at  the  eleventh  hour  on  the  evidence  in  the 
case  or  on  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners,  but  for  the  most  part 
on  technical  points  of  jurisdiction.  The  central  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  not  technical.  It  is  simply  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  by  its  procedure  and  its  mind- 
set, had  for  five  years  and  more  obstructed  the  efforts  of 
the  defense  to  secure  a  new  trial  before  a  judge  other  than 
one  whose  prejudice  shouted  to  heaven.  That  that  judge 
alone  had  passed  on  new  evidence  not  available  at  the  first 
trial  before  him ;  that  he  had  repeatedly  denied  such  relief  ; 
that  the  state  supreme  court  had  gone  no  further  than  to 
hold  that  his  findings  were  possible  ones  within  his  discre- 
tion, and  that  he  had  capped  the  record  early  in  August  by 
passing  on  his  own  prejudice — these  things  only  etch  more 
deeply  this  central  fact.  That  under  the  procedures  of 
England  and  Canada,  of  New  York  and  other  American 
states,  the  higher  courts  would  almost  automatically  have 
powers  of  review  and  relief  for  such  a  dead-end  course  of 
justice  in  capital  cases  where  life  is  at  stake,  no  less  than  in 
civil  cases  where  property  is  at  stake,  only  gives  that  fact  a 
grimmer  and  more  disturbing  background. 


SUCH  considerations  were  among  those  which  prompted 
a  group  of  Massachusetts  citizens  last  spring  to  appeal 
to  Governor  Fuller  to  appoint  a  lay  commission  to  advise 
him  in  the  case ;  that  no  doubt  prompted  him  to  enter  upon 
his  personal  investigation.  These  moves  unquestionably  had 
the  effect  of  allaying  prickings  of  the  public  conscience.  It 
was  felt  that  the  issues  would  come  before  not  a  local  jury 
beset  by  war-time  hysteria,  but  before  men  of  exceptional 
ability,  untrammeled  by  legal  technicalities.  This  antici- 
pation was  all  the  more  fortified  when  early  in  August 


apparently  inspired  statements  emanated  from  the  Stat 
House  at  Boston,  indicating  that  the  governor  would  move 
to  grant  a  "further  reprieve  pending  steps  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  looking  to  a  new  trial"  (New  York 
Times,  August  3,  see  the  Nation  of  August  24).  Came  in 
quick  succession  Governor  Fuller's  sweeping  pronounce- 
ment of  guilt ;  the  report  of  his  commissioners  unanimously 
to  the  same  effect;  and  half  an  hour  before  the  execution 
was  staged  to  come  off,  that  last  twelve-day  stay  lest  the 
men  be  dead  with  final  appeals  pending  before  the  supreme 
bench  of  the  state.  Had  governor  and  commission  recom- 
mended the  course  ascribed  to  him,  whatever  their  own 
conclusions  as  to  guilt,  it  would  have  opened  the  way  to 
the  new  trial  in  open  court  so  long  pleaded  for  and  so  long 
denied.  Had  the  governor  and  commission  presented 
findings  which  carried  general  conviction,  pro  or  con,  the 
unconventional  recourse  to  a  lay  commission  might  have 
afforded  a  satisfactory  substitute  to  such  a  fresh  trial.  Their 
findings,  however,  achieved  neither  of  these  ends.  They 
neither  settled  the  case  in  the  lay  court  of  public  opinion 
nor  opened  the  way  for  a  clarifying  settlement  at  law. 

The  disservice  of  such  a  course  to  our  scheme  of  justice 
is  matched  by  its  compromising  of  university  research. 
While  one  member  of  the  governor's  commission  had  been 
a  minor  judge,  two  were  heads  of  educational  institutions 
of  the  first  rank.  For  fifty  years,  under  the  spur  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  our  colleges  have  been  building  up  a  body 
of  standards  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard  and  President  Stratton  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  were  in  a  sense  stewards  of  these 
newer  resources  of  intelligence,  matching  the  older  tradition 
of  the  courts  as  an  agency  for  sifting  fact  from  falsehood 
and  assertion.  They  could  have  drawn  to  their  assistance 
authorities  in  constitutional  law  and  the  administration  of 
justice  who  would  have  laid  bare  the  limitations  of  Massa- 
chusetts procedure;  economists  who  knew  the  industrial 
background  of  the  issues  embedded  in  the  case;  sociologists, 
its  social  matrix ;  psychiatrists  who  could  have  appraised  its 
tangled  human  web ;  experts  in  evidence ;  men  skilled  in 
investigation.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  report  that  they 
had  recourse  to  any  of  these  reserves  of  technique  or  ex- 
perience. Rather  they  reverted  to  the  narrowest  of  legal 
conceptions ;  fell  short  of  that,  applied  it  upside  down. 

Their  critics  range  from  those  who,  with  moderation, 
urged  that  although  animated  by  the  most  sincere  motives 
and  working  in  the  finest  spirit  of  impartiality,  they  never- 
theless did  not  apply  all  the  tests  which  the  law  provides 
for  the  safeguarding  of  human  life,  to  those  who  challenge 
their  bias,  expose  their  mistreatment  of  witnesses  and 
charge  that  they  so  far  reversed  the  genius  of  our  system 
of  justice  that  they  put  the  defense  in  the  position  of  proving 
innocence,  and  this  against  assertions  made  by  witnesses 
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whom  they  were  not  permitted  to  hear  nor  to  question. 
Their  report,  as  a  fabrication  of  evidence,  had  not  run 
public  scrutiny  for  a  week  before  it  was  punctured  at 
crucial  points,  its  conclusions  riddled  by  disinterested  lawyers 
of  standing  in  analyses  published  by  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican and  the  New  York  press  when  the  Boston  news- 
papers went  dead.  President  Lowell  failed  to  reply  to  the 
specifications  addressed  to  him  in  an  open  letter  by  the 
editors  of  the  New  Republic.  Governor  Fuller,  in  response 
to  the  protest  of  a  committee  of  citizens,  fell  back  on  the 
defense  that  all  the  facts  could  not  be  made  public. 


HAS  such  a  course  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  justice 
under  our  republican  form  of  government?  Are  we 
to  accept  the  dictum  of  the  Boston  press  that  the  thing  is 
over  and  done  with  ?  Nothing  was  settled  by  the  execution 
except  that  two  men  are  dead  whose  guilt,  and  even  more, 
the  fairness  of  whose  treatment  are  the  subject  of  grave 
doubts  here  and  abroad.  Such  doubts  must  be  lanced  else 
they  fester.  Clearly  there  is  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
those  who  cherish  American  institutions,  to  whom  the  right 
to  life,  the  even-handedness  of  justice,  the  roundness  and 
fullness  of  truth  are  more  than  words,  to  see  to  it,  however 
the  outcome  falls,  that  this  deeply  human  case  shall  yet  be 
probed  to  the  bottom. 

The  entire  legal  record  should  be  published  and  made 
available  to  every  law  library.  The  case  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations affords  materials  for  shafts  of  research  by  the 
lawyer,  the  historian,  the  psychologist,  the  journalists  who 
would  understand  the  workings  of  our  modern  civilization 
under  stress.  Especially  do  we  need  clear  expositions  from 
such  men  as  Professor  Felix  Frankfurter  of  Harvard  whose 
earlier  volume  on  the  case  presents  a  synthesis  of  evidence 
unreconcilable  with  that  of  the  commission  which  ignored  it  ; 
from  William  G.  Thompson,  the  conservative  Boston 
lawyer  who  came  into  the  case  after  the  first  trial,  which 
shocked  his  sense  of  justice,  defended  the  men  for  four  years 
at  personal  sacrifice  and  sought  that  new  trial  which  to  him 
was  to  be  not  merely  their  new  day  in  court  but  a  chance 
to  reinstate  that  conception  of  New  England  justice  he 
revered  ;  from  some  champion  of  the  prosecution's  case  who 
will  put  before  us  from  that  angle  a  clearer  exposition  than 
the  commission's  superficial  outgiving.  There  is  every  reason 
to  go  forward  with  a  Congressional  inquiry  not  only  into 
the  files  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  but 
into  its  operations  under  the  Palmer  regime,  which  the  com- 
mission ignored  and  which  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  former 
United  States  district  attorney  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
laid  before  Governor  Fuller  for  a  last  time  on  the  fateful 
August  22.  What  of  the  testimony  the  governor  says  the 
public  does  not  know;  of  the  Pinkerton  records  the  defense 
points  to?  There  is  need  for  study  and  overhauling  of  the 
criminal  procedure  of  Massachusetts  and  other  states  as 
well,  not  merely  to  fend  against  the  law's  delays,  against 
prejudiced  judges  and  inadequate  procedure  of  appeal,  but 
against  the  distortions  of  social  pressure. 

Such  explorations  are  important  but  they  will  necessarily 
be  fragmentary.  There  is  need  for  a  comprehensible  and 
resourceful  investigation  of  every  aspect  of  the  case,  every 
matrix  of  fact.  Such  an  inquiry  should  be  insulated  against 


partizanship.  It  should  have  the  perspective  which  the 
historian  twenty  years  hence  would  bring  to  it,  but  it  should 
be  made  now.  It  should  draw  on  the  most  skilled  and 
tempered  techniques  of  research  our  science  has  devised.  It 
would  cost  much  money.  But  its  significance  would  out- 
range that  of  most  of  the  inquiries  sustained  by  universities, 
foundations,  private  gift  or  popular  subscription.  Is  there 
no  base  in  American  life  which  has  the  courage,  the  means, 
the  social  vision  to  project  such  an  appraisal,  render  such  a 
service  to  our  times?  Such  an  inquiry  would  reach  to  the 
foundations  of  our  scheme  of  government,  our  safeguards 
for  life,  our  buttresses  of  justice,  our  integrity  in  meeting 
the  deep  issues  confronting  democracy  amid  the  tensions  of 
an  industrial  epoch.  It  would  be  a  major  piece  of  surgery 
but  it  would  be  healing. 

If  it  should  lay  bare  beyond  all  peradventure  the  guilt 
of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  that  would  be  no  extenuation  for 
the  shortcomings  of  their  trial,  the  harrowing  ineptitudes 
of  the  procedure  in  which  they  were  enmeshed,  but  at  least 
it  would  show  to  all  men  that  our  execution  block,  however 
lop-sided,  however  warped  by  passion  and  skewed  by  preju- 
dice, is  not  stained  by  the  blood  of  innocent  men.  If  it  should 
lay  bare  beyond  all  peradventure  that  they  were  not  guilty, 
it  will  not  bring  back  to  life  a  factory  hand  and  a  fish 
peddler,  nor  make  amends  for  killing  two  anarchists  for 
murders  they  did  not  commit,  but  it  would  at  least  show 
that  when  justice  is  at  stake  and  feeling  high,  our  democracy 
of  the  New  World  can,  however  belatedly,  face  its  mistakes 
and  search  out  the  truth. 


OOMETHING  of  the  illusion  that  our  Japanese  friends 
y^  must  walk  on  their  heads  appears  in  a  study  of  divorce 
in  that  country  recently  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Sociology  of  Northwestern  University  by  a  Japanese  student, 
Yasu  Iwasaki.  In  the  United  States,  as  all  newspaper 
readers  have  been  given  to  understand,  the  divorce  rate  has 
been  rising  rapidly  through  the  last  half  century ;  and  this 
rise  is  likely  to  be  laid  to  the  break-down  of  family  traditions, 
the  increasing  occupation  of  women  in  the  professions  and 
industry;  the  increasing  age  at  marriage;  and  the  lurid 
lessons  of  the  movies.  But  in  Japan,  second  only  to  the 
United  States  in  its  divorce  rates  and  not  dissimilar  in  its 
economic  and  social  trends,  quite  the  reverse  has  been  true. 
The  ratio  has  declined  from  one  divorce  to  2.7  marriages  in 
1884-8  to  one  divorce  in  10  marriages  in  1924-5.  And  back 
of  this  decline,  at  least  accompanying  it  and  probably  causing 
it,  Miss  Iwasaki  finds  precisely  the  same  influences  which 
are  charged  with  producing  the  opposite  effect  on  American 
marriage. 

Take  the  films,  for  example.  There  are  nearly  2,000 
movie  houses  in  Japan,  and  in  them  some  800  professional 
interpreters  to  explain  to  the  audiences  the  meaning  of  the 
strange  western  customs,  which  are  flashed  before  their 
eyes.  Probably  most  of  the  7,000  American  films  exhibited 
in  Japan  in  1922  (the  most  recent  year  for  which  complete 
statistics  were  available)  showed  some  princess  of  the  picture 
as  the  heroine  about  whom  a  pleasant  world  could — -and 
was — made  to  revolve.  How  upsetting  that  sight  to  the 
traditions  of  unconditional  submission  established  for 
Japanese  women  in  the  latter  centuries!  In  industry,  Japan 
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is  probably  alone  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  showing 
a  larger  number  of  women  than  men.  In  the  professions 
alone  she  has  now  more  than  a  million,  and  the  proportion 
of  married  women  in  the  various  groups  compares  closely 
with  American  statistics  where  it  does  not  exceed  them — as 
in  the  case  of  teachers,  where  married  women  are  in  the 
majority.  Education  in  all  its  forms  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
Japanese  women  to  the  possibility  of  marriage  based  on 
love  and  friendship,  which  until  a  few  decades  ago  was  con- 
sidered most  indelicate.  The  industrial  development  has 
given  women  an  alternative  way  of  supporting  themselves 
so  that  they  do  not  have  to  marry;  through  the  shift  toward 
the  cities  it  has  helped  to  break  down  the  old  feudal  system 
in  which  the  young  couple  lived  with  the  husband's  parents 
while  the  mother-in-law  ruled  the  roost.  It  has  made  it 
possible  to  delay  marriage  without  risking  the  stigma  of 
eternal  spinsterhood  by  the  age  of  twenty — and  in  Japan, 
in  contradiction  to  some  American  analyses,  the  delay  in 
age  has  been  followed  by  fewer  matrimonial  shipwrecks. 

In  the  course  of  her  study,  Miss  Iwasaki  turns  up  some 
amusing  historical  details,  such  as  the  code  of  the  eighth 
century,  which  named  loquacity  among  the  seven  causes 
for  which  a  husband  might  divorce  his  wife,  or  the  custom 
of  the  eighteenth  century  when  a  lady  who  bobbed  her  hair 
intended  thereby  to  make  it  clear  to  the  world  that  she  was 
a  widow  who  would  never  marry.  It  is  'possible,  Miss 
Iwasaki  concludes,  that  in  time  the  industrial  and  social 
factors  which  seem  to  have  worked  so  astonishing  a  down- 
ward change  in  divorce  may  come  to  have  the  opposite 
effect  as  they  seem  to  have  had  in  this  country. 
But  at  the  present  time,  Japan  illustrates  brilliantly  the 
futility  of  some  of  the  favorite  generalizations  in  this  always 
interesting  subject. 


ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  John  Palmer  Gavit  outlines 
the  common  need  to  look  with  tolerance  and  helpful 
understanding  through  neighbors'  doorways  (page  43).  No 
finer  personal  exemplification  of  this  philosophy  can  be  cited 
than  the  long  and  busy  career  of  Mary  McDowell.  Miss 
McDowell  entered  public  service  through  the  friendly  portal 
of  Hull  House.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  neighbors' 
doorways  had  a  special  interest  for  the  first  woman  sanitary 
inspector  of  streets  and  alleys.  Early  in  the  nineties  she 
founded  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement,  which  she 
has  directed  ever  since,  and  for  most  of  the  past  thirty-three 
years  she  has  shared  with  her  neighbors  the  pall  of  the 
stockyards  smoke  and  the  stench  of  Bubbly  Creek.  To  see 
a  disagreeable  condition  which  could  be  remedied  was,  for 
Miss  McDowell,  to  seek  the  remedy,  and  to  her  studies  in 
this  country  and  abroad  and  her  untiring  interest  and  energy 
is  to  be  traced  much  of  Chicago's  changed  policy  in  the 
construction  of  the  great  reduction  plants  now  nearing  com- 
pletion. She  took  a  sturdy  stand  between  the  lines  of  in- 
dustrial conflict,  urging  the  necessity  of  organized  workers 
to  deal  with  organized  capital,  never  compromising  what 
she  believed  to  be  justice  in  her  efforts  at  conciliation  in 
strikes  and  lockouts.  And  finally  she  never  slackened  in  her 
friendship  for  her  neighbors  of  other  races.  Hence  it  was 
thct  at  the  close  of  her  best-known  job  for  Chicago,  her  four 


years  as  commissioner  of  public  welfare  under  Mayor  Dever, 
a  group  of  colored  men  and  women  belonging  to  the  Social 
Service  Round  Table  took  the  initiative  in  organizing  an 
"interracial  dinner"  in  her  honor.  The  invitation  of  the 
citizens'  committee  was  signed  by  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men  and  women,  signifying  in  their  wide  roster  the  equally 
wide  range  of  Miss  McDowell's  sympathies.  That  function 
to  which  representatives  of  public-spirited  Chicago  came  to 
shake  the  hand  of  one  of  their  most  generous,  valiant  and 
determined  public  citizens,  was  as  unique  as  the  spirit  and 
the  work  which  occasioned  it. 


IN  real  life  as  well  as  the  movies  and  the  detective  stories, 
European  attempts  to  cope  with  crime  would  seem  to 
stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  ours  in  relying  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  police  rather  than  the  severity  of  the  law.  In 
a  report  just  submitted  to  the  National  Crime  Commission, 
Louis  N.  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
pardons,  parole,  probation,  penal  law  and  institutions, 
summarizes  the  result  of  his  personal  study  of  the  penal 
systems  of  England,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Holland,  which 
were  facilitated  by  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice.  Mr.  Robinson  found  that  while  there  was  no 
let-down  in  the  effort  to  make  punishment  swift  and  sure, 
there  was  equally  no  hue  and  cry  for  the  long,  harsh 
sentences  so  often  demanded  in  this  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  tendency  in  Europe  was  to  make  less  use  of  the 
prisons,  substituting  fines  or  parole  systems  for  imprisonment 
in  the  interest  of  society  and  the  prisoner,  and  permitting 
the  payment  of  fines  by  instalment  so  as  to  work  no  dis- 
crimination between  rich  and  poor.  In  Europe,  the  police 
and  prison  staffs  are  trained,  permanent  public  servants,  un- 
affected by  a  shift  in  the  political  kaleidoscope.  European 
students  of  penal  problems  look  with  equal  surprise  on  our 
imposing  sentences  on  those  criminals  who  are  apprehended 
and  the  overwhelming  number  who  escape  scot-free.  A 
recent  study  in  two  Missouri  cities,  for  example,  showed  that 
while  information  of  some  14,000  felonies  had  been  laid 
before  the  police,  arrests  had  followed  in  only  8  per  cent 
of  the  cases,  convictions  in  3  per  cent !  Sober  statistics  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  Sherlock  Holmes,  or  even  his  plod- 
ding confreres  of  Scotland  Yard,  would  have  done  better. 


THE  death  of  Mrs.  Gordon  Norrie  of  New  York  turns 
the  thought  of  the  many  people  who  knew  and  worked 
with  her  in  her  numerous  activities  to  the  abundant  richness 
of  her  busy  life.  It  is  easy  for  a  woman  of  liberal  means,  high 
social  standing  and  great  charm  to  spend  her  life  in  a 
pleasant  and  absorbing  round  of  social  activity.  Mrs. 
Norrie  chose  rather  to  devote  her  time  and  strength  to 
advancing  the  common  good.  Woman  suffrage,  interna- 
tional peace,  prohibition,  the  rights  of  small  nations,  the 
Progressive  Party,  the  LaFollette  campaign,  the  organiza- 
tion of  Progressive  Women  in  New  York  City — to  all  of 
these  movements  she  gave  not  only  of  her  means  but  as  an 
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active  leader  she  gave  unsparingly  of  herself.  In  a  world 
increasingly  skeptical  of  "causes"  and  impatient  with  or- 
ganized activity,  Mrs.  Norrie  preferred  work  to  disillu- 
sioned argument,  quietly  sure  of  the  value  of  group  thinking 
and  cooperative  effort  toward  human  betterment.  She  was 
:a  special  friend  of  Greenwich  House,  and  Mary  K.  Simkho- 
vitch,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  paid  a  fellow 
worker's  tribute  in  words  which  to  all  who  knew  Mrs. 
Norrie  will  seem  singularly  fitting:  "She  deeply  enjoyed  all 
:those  contacts  which  brought  her  face  to  face  with  the  daily 
problems  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  She  was  sympathetic 
without  being  personal.  Always  in  her  relationships  with 
,people  of  every  kind  she  appealed  to  intelligence  rather  than 
emotion.  .  .  .  She  took  it  for  granted  that  the  value  of  money 
and  position  is  the  opportunity  for  freedom  of  thought  and 
laction  they  bestow.  That  these  opportunities  are  often  used 
jfor  personal  ambition  or  indulgence  was  as  abhorrent  to  her 
taste  as  to  her  sense  of  honor." 


FOR  five  years  the  Harmon  Foundation  has  experimented 
with  a  unique  plan  whereby  part  of  the  cost  of  his 
Icollege  education  is  borne  by  the  student  himself.  Under 
this  plan  students  may  borrow  money  on  a  character  security, 
.making  a  strictly  business  contract  with  the  Foundation  for 
Prepayment  by  instalments  after  they  finish  college.  The 
plan  is  based  on  the  belief  that  higher  education  represents 
capitalization  for  the  individual,  through  increased  earning 
capacity,  and  that  the  expense  of  a  college  course  should 
itherefore  be  a  personal  as  well  as  a  social  responsibility. 
Under  the  Harmon  Foundation  scheme,  1,723  men  and 
,\vomen  have  financed  their  college  course  in  whole  or  in 
;part  to  a  total  amount  of  more  than  $275,000  during  the 
;five  years  covered  by  a  report  just  issued.  From  the  disci- 
plinary point  of  view,  the  report  concludes  that  the  liquida- 
jtion  of  these  obligations  "far  from  being  a  handicap  to  any 
istudent's  plans  ...  is  most  useful  to  every  student  and  pre- 
jpares  him  to  develop  with  greater  rapidity  than  would  be 
possible  without  it.  ...  When  we  look  back  on  the  ill-formed 
or  totally  inarticulated  concept  of  a  debt  when  the  student 
leaves  college  and  his  high-minded  attitude  toward  his  busi- 
ness obligations  when  he  has  repaid  his  loan  ...  we  are  con- 
vinced that  no  other  single  college  contribution  is  quite  as 
important  in  preparing  him  for  success." 

The  bulletin  states  that  383  loans  have  been  paid  in  full 
iand  that  eleven  college  groups,  made  up  of  38  young  women 
and  56  young  men  who  borrowed  during  the  first  two  years 
iof  the  plan's  operation,  have  completed  repayments  through- 
out their  entire  group  membership.  Of  the  total  loans  made 
in  the  five  years,  delinquency  in  relation  to  amount  of  con- 
tract has  been  less  than  one  per  cent  and  in  relation  to 
amount  due  has  averaged  less  than  three  per  cent. 

The  Harmon  Foundation  feels  that  its  experiment  in 
i  financing  a  higher  education  on  the  same  business  basis  on 
.which  a  commercial  undertaking  is  put  on  its  feet  has  proved 
'the  soundness  of  financing  a  college  course  through  a  busi- 
ness relationship.  This  student  loan  plan  is  therefore  sig- 
nificant not  only  in  its  results  in  the  personal  lives  of 
students  but  in  indicating  a  solution,  for  both  parents  and 
colleges,  of  the  high  cost  of  a  college  education. 


TO  find  out  what  John  Smith  on  his  hilly  New  England 
acres,  Hans  Koch  in  the  rolling  Delaware  Valley,  Ole 
Olson  on  his  Minnesota  half-section,  Emil  Myers  with  his 
Wisconsin  dairy  farm  and  all  the  vast  body  of  unorganized, 
overworked,  inarticulate  American  farmers  like  them  are 
thinking  and  saying,  particularly  on  the  moot  question  of 
farm  relief,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  through  its 
Research  Department,  has  just  made  its  third  annual  poll 
of  the  agricultural  press  of  the  country.  The  topics  covered 
by  the  poll  include  the  recent  Farm  Loan  Board  shake-up, 
cooperatives,  farm-city  relations,  rural  education,  European 
debts,  community  life,  as  well  as  farm  relief. 

The  report  of  the  poll,  just  published  in  the  Council's 
Information  Service,  points  out  that  on  the  editorial  pages 
of  thirty  leading  farm  journals,  "the  chief  national  topic 
was  surplus  control,  particularly  the  McNary-Haugen  bill. 
Interest  in  the  McNary-Haugen  measure  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  more  papers  favor  it  now  than  a  year  or  two  years 
ago."  Opponents  of  the  principle  of  governmental  relief 
either  urge  appropriations  for  scientific  research  as  more  im- 
portant than  governmental  relief,  or  dismiss  the  whole  scheme 
as  "dominated  by  political  considerations  and  interests." 
Among  the  advocates  of  governmental  relief  to  meet  the 
problem  of  surplus  production,  it  is  urged  that  the  McNary- 
Haugen  measure  merely  extends  the  protection  principle, 
long  accepted  for  industry,  to  agriculture.  As  Farm  Life 
states,  with  some  bitterness,  in  a  "message  to  government 
and  business  leaders,"  following  the  President's  veto  message, 
"government  price-fixing  may  be  indeed  an  economic  folly. 
But  you  have  been  a  long  time  in  discovering  the  fact.  Your 
tariffs  have  constantly  increased  the  price  of  manufactured 
goods ;  your  immigration  laws . . .  have  added  to  the  wages 
of  labor;  your  commissions  and  Esch-Cummins  laws  have 
provided  higher  rates  for  utilities.  And  then,  when  agri- 
culture comes  along  and  asks  for  a  living  American  profit, 
you  suddenly  discover  .that  price-fixing  is  an  economic  folly 
from  which  the  country  should  be  spared." 

Wallaces'  Farmer  has  a  warning  for  those  who  enthusi- 
astically urge  farm  relief.  As  summarized  in  this  report,  it 
"calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  agrarian  movements  in 
the  United  States  have  been  short-lived.  Farmers  seem  to 
be  unwilling  to  see  a  plan  through." 

Here  is  a  statement  of  weakness  which  is  underscored  by 
this  summary  of  the  editorial  opinion  of  the  agricultural 
press.  These  papers  are  edited  for  farmers,  and  set  forth 
what  the  editors  believe  to  be  of  importance  to  the  farmers 
at  the  moment,  rather  than  an  expression  of  the  concerns 
and  opinions  of  an  occupational  group.  In  this  summary  of 
many  periodicals,  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  farm  journals 
one  looks  in  vain  for  the  ring  of  conviction,  the  laboriously 
established  and  sturdily  held  principles,  the  conscious  loyalty 
and  determination  that  are  characteristic  of  the  labor  press, 
or  that  used  to  shine  through  the  bad  printing  and  inexperi- 
enced writing  of  the  "official"  dailies  and  weeklies  of  the 
Non-Partisan  League  in  its  brief  days  of  power.  This  care- 
ful poll  of  the  agricultural  press  makes  startlingly  clear  the 
need  for  organization,  for  intelligent  leadership  and  genuine 
self-expression  among  the  farmers  themselves. 
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In  which  books,  plays  and  people 
are  discussed 

Edited  by  LEON  WHIFFLE 

Lindbergh  Writes  His  Log 

ILIM"  LINDBERGH  has  told  his  story  in 
We.  It  is  not  a  very  interesting  book  for 
as  an  author  Lindbergh  is  the  world's  fore- 
most aviator.  The  biography  part  tells  us 
little  of  how  this  rare  person  came  to  be. 
The  plea  for  commercial  flying  is  im- 
pressive only  because  of  the  authority  of  the  man.  There 
is  little  revelation  of  the  gifts  that  make  a  flyer.  Finally 
the  drama  and  glory  of  that  trans-Atlantic  adventure  are 
squeezed  dry  in  the  dull  details  of  a  log.  We  do  not  even 
get  the  personal  emotions  of  Lindbergh  in  the  face  of  a 
world  doing  homage  to  bravery;  his  priceless  modesty  made 
him  turn  that  part  of  the  record — the  welcome  in  Europe 
and  the  triumphal  return  to  the  United  States — over  to 
another  reporter,  Fitzhugh  Green. 

The  most  flavory  part  of  the  book  is  the  tale  of  the  boy's 
life  as  a  "stunt"  man  with  a  barn-storming  plane  and  his 
career  as  a  mail-flyer.  We  got  a  real  thrill  out  of  his  blunt 
tale  of  being  lost  in  a  fog,  hunting  for  Chicago,  with  "five 
minutes  more  of  gasolene  in  my  tanks."  He  climbed  up  to 
jump  with  his  parachute,  but  came  back  to  set  his  controls 
so  that  the  riderless  plane  would  not  spiral  into  him  on  the 
way  down.  He  got  his  flashlight,  and  when  he  jumped 
kept  shooting  its  beam  into  the  mist  "to  pick  out  a  landing 
place"  and  crossed  his  legs  to  lessen  the  damage  if  he  landed 
on  a  fence.  The  pure  nerve  of  the  man  is  revealed  best  in 
the  matter-of-fact  record  of  how  best  to  fall  a  mile  through 
the  air  into  nothingness. 

The  fact  is,  ultimate  bravery  is  not  articulate  or  intro- 
spective. Lindbergh's  inadequacy  as  an  author  is  proof  of 
his  glory  as  an  adventurer.  He  was  driven  by  a  force,  the 
concentrated  essence  of  a  new  scientific  daredeviltry.  He 
had  the  will-to-fly — that's  why  he  once  bought  a  rickety 
plane  for  $500,  and  took  it  up,  solo,  after  some  eight  hours 
in  the  air.  I  doubt  whether  any  aviator  can  explain  him- 
self. The  danger  these  men  face  is  too  imminent  and  fatal 
for  self-consciousness.  Much  of  flying  seems  to  be  an  in- 
tense, but  non-dramatic  concentration  on  a  few  factors — 
the  beat  of  your  engine,  how  much  gas  is  left,  the  tempera- 
ture, wind-drift,  visibility,  and  air  conditions.  You  act, 
and  act  again,  by  trained  reflexes  plus  a  divine  instinct.  If 
you  act  right,  nothing  happens ;  if  you  act  wrong,  somebody 
else  delivers  the  eulogy.  You  have  no  gallery  to  play  to, 
no  time  for  lyric  emotions.  Then  ever  so  often  you  have  a 
few  seconds  of  ultimate  barren  peril — your  wits  and  soul 
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Painting  by  N.  C.  Wyeth,  being  the  fourth  in  a  series 
of  posters  for  the  book  promotion  campaign  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Book  Publishers 

against  the  universe.  That,  I  imagine,  is  the  incommunicable 
"kick"  of  flying. 

This  book  was  bound  to  be  an  anti-climax.  It  talks  about 
what  the  world  admired  for  its  stern  quality  of  action.  We 
are  mazed  and  weary  with  words  and  publicity.  Lind- 
bergh's act  just  existed  like  sunshine  or  mother  love.  There 
was  no  explanation,  and  no  education  required  to  grasp  its 
elemental  simplicity.  Man  alone  against  Nature  with 
Death  perched  on  one  wing— the  situation  of  all  of  us. 
But  aviators  probably  do  not  worry  about  Death.  The  urge 
that  drove  Lindbergh  across  the  Atlantic,  alone,  was  strong 
enough  to  drive  him  right  on  through  Death  and  beyond. 
He  had  out-faced  death  when  he  climbed  into  the  pilot's 
seat.  Keeping  a  rendez-vous  with  Death  as  a  daily  business 
leaves  that  gentleman  little  to  threaten  you  with.  You  live 
or  you  die,  and  that  excellent  riddance  of  worry  about  half- 
measures  and  compromise  rather  frees  the  soul.  Aviators 
express  life  in  a  medium  other  than  words — in  will. 

But  a  great  book  can  be  written  around  Lindbergh.  I  can 
think  of  some  fine  chapters:  What  introverted  neurasthenia 
dogs  the  modern  world  that  it  found  such  relief  in  this  bare 
act?  What  are  Colonel  Lindbergh's  views  on  religion, 
death,  immortality?  What  did  Mrs.  Lindbergh  think  of 
the  hullaballoo  and  military  strutting  over  this  son  of  her 
husband  who  only  ten  years  ago  was  damned  as  a  pacifist? 
Was  her  aloof  reticence  a  silent  commentary?  Was  not 
Ambassador  Myron  Herrick  (who  writes  the  Foreword 
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ECONOMIC  PRIZES 

Twenty 'fourth  year 

IN  order  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relating  to  commerce 
and  industry,  to  stimulate  those  who  have  a  college  training  to  consider 
the  problems  of  a  business  career,  and  to  aid  in  constructive  economic 
thinking,  a  committee  composed  of 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman 
Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  University 
Professor  Edwin  F.  Gay,  Harvard  University 
Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Washington,  and 
Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Columbia  University 

has  been  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  of  Chicago, 
to  offer  in  1928  prizes  for  the  best  studies  in  the  economic  field  to  certain  classes 
of  contestants 

CLASSES  A  AND  B 

Class  A  includes  any  residents  of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  without  re- 
striction; the  possession  of  a  degree  is  not  required  of  any  contestant  in  this 
class,  nor  is  any  age  limit  set.  Class  B  includes  only  those  who,  at  the  time  the 
papers  are  sent  in,  are  undergraduates  of  any  American  college.  Attention  is 
expressly  called  to  the  rule  that  a  competitor  is  not  confined  to  topics  proposed 
in  the  announcements  of  this  committee,  but  any  other  subject  chosen  must 
first  be  approved  by  it.  As  suggestions,  a  few  questions  are  here  given 

1 .  The  effects  of  Existing  Free  Trade  within  the  United  States 

2.  The  Gold-Exchange  Standard 

3.  Regional  Consolidation  of  Railways  in  the  United  States 

4.  The  Validity  of  the  Diffusion  Theory  of  Taxation 

5.  The  Problems  Arising  from  the  Depletion  of  Natural  Resources 

6.  Birth-Control  in  Relation  to  Population  and  the  Food  Supply 

A  First  Prize  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  A 

A  First  Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Two  Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  B.  No  prizes  will  be  awarded  if,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  essays  of  sufficient  merit  are  not  submitted.  The 
committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  award  the  two  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500 
of  Class  A  to  undergraduates  in  Class  B,  if  the  merits  of  the  papers  demand  it. 
The  winner  of  a  prize  shall  not  receive  the  amount  designated  until  he  has 
prepared  his  manuscript  for  the  printer  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee 


The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  studies  to 
which  the  right  to  print  has  been  awarded  will 
vest  in  the  donors,  and  it  is  expected  that, 
without  precluding  the  use  of  these  papers  as 
theses  for  higher  degrees,  they  will  cause  them 
to  be  issued  in  some  permanent  form 

Competitors  are  advised  that,  hereafter,  the 
Committee  will  give  preference  to  essays  which 
do  not  run  beyond  250  to  300  printed  pages, 
and  which  excel  in  the  higher  qualities  of 
economic  insight,  grasp  of  principles,  power  of 
analysis,  and  style.  They  should  be  inscribed 
with  an  assumed  name,  the  class  in  which 
they  are  presented,  and  accompanied  by  a 


sealed  envelope  giving  the  real  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor,  together  with  any 
degrees  or  distinctions  already  obtained.  No 
paper  is  eligible  which  shall  have  been  printed 
or  published  in  a  form  to  disclose  the  identity 
of  the  author  before  the  award  shall  have 
been  made.  Contestants  are  warned  that  in 
submitting  essays  in  more  than  one  contest 
they  may  disqualify  themselves  by  disclosing 
their  identity.  If  the  competitor  is  in  Class 
B,  the  sealed  envelope  should  contain  the 
name  of  the  institution  in  which  he  is  study- 
ing. The  papers  of  Class  A  should  be  sent  on 
or  before  June  1,  1928,  and  those  of  Class  B 
before  July  1,  1928,  to 


J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  ESQ. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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here)  as  remarkable  in  his  way — the  way  of  international 
showmanship,  political  repercussions  and  social  strategy — as 
Lindbergh  in  his  of  the  elements  and  figures  that  cannot 
lie,  and  his  realm  of  pure  will?  "Slim"  flew  alone.  Myron 
mustered  all  tradition  and  all  society  behind  him. 

The  Politics  of  a  Brave  Deed  would  make  a  ripping 
chapter.  Drop  a  hero  out  of  the  skies  into  this  world  of 
nations,  creeds,  and  party,  and  see  how  many  noisy  waves 
beat  on  what  far  and  unexpected  shores:  International 
debts,  Coolidge  prestige,  army  and  navy  claques,  censorship 
of  the  news  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Memphis,  Scandinavia 
asking  a  place  in  the  sun,  Catholic  prelates  and  Catholic 
mayors  on  Fifth  Avenue,  vaudeville  promoters  crazy  in 
the  face  of  dignity,  the  Unknown  Soldier  decked  with 
laurel  to  get  us  ready  for  the  next  Unknown  Soldier.  Let 
some  writer  fellow  with  hardly  nerve  enough  to  blow  out 
his  own  candle  learn  and  tell  all  the  tale.  That  would 
make  a  great  lyric,  or  a  great  satire.  Meanwhile  this  youth 
has  already  spoken.  His  book  is  a  mere  foot-note  from 
which  you  can  learn  of  aviation  or  of  aviators  only  by  in- 
direct light.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

WE,  by  Charles  E.  Lindbergh.    Putnam's.    318  pf.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

Some  Like  Them  Hot 

NOVELS  of  ideas,  I  suppose  you'd  call  them.  But  then 
what  good  novel  ever  existed  without  an  idea?  Yet 
again  the  business  of  novels  is  not  ideas,  but  emotion,  will, 
acts.  Critics  might  well  have  a  rubber-stamp  made,  with 
two  sides:  "This  novel  is  ruined  by  its  load  of  ideas,"  or 
"These  ideas  are  spoiled  by  being  put  into  a  novel."  Some 
like  them  hot,  and  some  like  them  cold.  I  personally  like 
ideas  in  a  novel,  if  they  are  good  ideas,  and  the  novel  part 
is  well  done — as  it  is  always  in  Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Wright 
bored  me  stiff  because  his  novel  sinks  to  an  early  grave 
under  the  weight  of  its  doctoral  thesis  that  what's  the 
matter  with  the  Church  is  its  multiplicity  of  wasteful 
denominations.  Oil!  makes  good  reading  because  Upton 
Sinclair  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  let  his  people 
triumph  over  his  propaganda.  It's  a  long  way  the  best 
novel  he  ever  wrote,  but  by  so  much,  the  vaguest  propa- 
ganda. Even  as  a  novel  Oil !  is  not  quite  sound  because  the 
physico-mathematic  method  of  pure  Socialism  when  applied 
in  a  fluid  thing  like  a  novel  produces  both  characters  and 
situations  that  dove-tail  too  neatly.  There  is  none  of  the 
sprawling  haphazardry  of  life.  Mr.  Wells  has  gotten 
beyond  letting  his  reason  and  its  formulas  spoil  his  novel. 
Somehow  he  gets  his  ideas  said  by  people  in  events  that 
seem  real,  not  prearranged  in  a  two-page  scenario.  All  of 
which  might  have  been  said  shorter  thus:  Wells  is  a  good 
novelist ;  Wright  a  poor  one ;  and  Sinclair,  even  over  forty, 
still  where  the  brook  and  river  meet. 

That  brings  in  the  other  book,  Floyd  Dell's  study  of 
Sinclair  as  a  social  protestant  and  interpreter  of  "modern 
industrial  America  as  a  portent  in  an  old  world."  Dell 
believes  Sinclair  is  widely  read  in  Europe  because  he  is 
describing  something  new  that  older  civilizations  do  not 
know  about,  but  about  which  they  are  vastly  curious.  They 
read  Sinclair  in  the  mood  that  makes  them  send  commissions 
to  study  our  production  methods.  Dell  is  inadequate  on 
Sinclair's  biography,  and  he  underestimates  him  as  a 
rambunctious  pamphleteer  tilting  against  church  and  school 
and  press,  but  he  does  trace  the  genesis  of  the  man's  duality 


hinted  above.  Sinclair  started  out  as  a  poet  and  got 
changed  into  a  pictorial  sociologist.  Even  yet  he  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  he  wants  to  be  an  artist  or  a  soap- 
boxer. 

The  best  parts  of  Oil !  are  those  that  paint  the  modern 
American  scene  in  California — the  oil  search  (and  even 
large  chunks  of  well-drilling  technique),  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  by  the  nouveaux  riches  of  the  moving-picture  world, 
and  the  blind  activity  of  the  younger  generation,  confronted 
with  wealth,  leisure,  and  a  climate  that  stimulates  but  does 
not  challenge.  There  are  parts  of  this  novel  as  good  as  what 
Mr.  Wells  used  to  do  superlatively — scenes  from  the 
modern  world.  The  first  pages  tell  how  a  successful  oil- 
promoter  races  across  California  in  a  high-powered  car. 
It  is  both  real  and  true.  Other  parts  are  real,  but  not  true. 
Where  Sinclair  fails  to  be  Wells  is  in  his  lack  of  high  irony 
and  sophisticated  humor.  He  is  too  serious.  Incidentally, 
the  charge  of  indecency  laid  at  Mr.  Sinclair's  door  in  Boston 
has  no  bottom.  There  are  over  many  mistresses  in  the 
book,  and  one  scene  of  frank  nudity.  But  they  do  portray 
a  kind  of  life,  and  are  no  worse  and,  unhappily,  no  better 
than  some  of  the  teasers  in  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Wright  surpasses  Sinclair's  seriousness  of  the  propagandist 
with  his  seriousness  of  the  theological  seminar.  He  was  an 
Ozark  mountain-preacher,  and  still  is.  His  importance  is 
not  artistic,  but  social,  for  his  books  sold  by  the  carload 
and  supported  a  special  publisher.  His  vogue  invites  atten- 
tion for  it  is  millions-wide.  He  has  a  narrative  gift,  a  kind 
of  popular  sentimentality  tempered  with  common  sense,  and 
a  style  that  is  a  mosaic  of  phrases  that  people  understand 
from  long  usage  in  books.  He  is  clean,  simple  and  na'ive. 
He  here  combines  a  slight  story  of  conflict  between  the 
generations  with  pages  of  harangue  against  the  evils  of 
denominationalism.  He  stages  debates  between  characters 
and  writes  Platonic  dialogues.  His  characters  have  different 
faces  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Wright.  He  is  a 
ventriloquist  whose  ideas  and  accent  remain  the  same 
whether  projected  from  the  dummy  of  golden-haired  Mary 
or  black  Sambo.  The  book  is  as  bitter  against  the  Church 
as  Elmer  Gantry,  and  often  more  pointed.  It  will  prove 
useful  in  that  his  large  clientele  must  certainly  absorb  the 
idea  that  their  literary  pastor  is  disgusted  with  a  function- 
less  sectarianism  and  the  failure  of  the  Church  either  to 
preach  spiritual  salvation  or  offer  social  succor.  That  this 
is  all  that  is  the  matter  with  the  Church  I  cannot  agree,  nor 
do  I  find  in  his  remedy  of  the  united  community  church  an 
answer  that  seems  to  carry  very  far. 

Now  Mr.  Wells  seems  civilized.  But  he  is  garrulous 
with  age,  and  world-weary  after  his  Utopia-building,  and 
sometimes  I  fear  content  merely  to  dazzle  us  with  the 
bright  multiplicity  of  his  speculations.  He  uses  the  frame 
and  pretense  of  a  novel  to  give  us  his  table-talk— a  brilliant 
underscoring  of  the  General  Strike  of  1926,  or  a  hard  word 
for  Winston  Churchill.  His  private  thesis  remains  the 
same:  here  is  a  world,  even  a  race,  in  which  and  whom 
are  the  makings  of  a  lovely,  ordered,  and  amusing  life. 
But  from  ignorance,  lust,  and  bull-headed  folly  we  keep 
muddling  the  whole  show.  We  are  neither  sanitary  nor 
self-possessed.  Tories  and  Communists,  coal-owners  and 
coal-miners  are  a  bunch  of  blind,  dunder-headed,  selfish 
protoplasmic  irritations.  We  must  mobilize  intelligence 
and  make  an  organization  to  get  the  sensible  liberals  and 
the  scientists  to  join  hands  so  they  may  educate  the  whole 
world  for  being  a  new  kind  of  world.  Mr.  Wells's  best 


recent  gift  is  this  brave  declaration  that  it  is  a  new  world. 
He  only  forgets  that  the  raw  material  is  essentially  what 
he  hates — fear,  greed,  ignorance.  The  new  generation 
distrusts  Mr.  Wells's  mechanical  designs  just  because  they 
do  not  figure  in  all  the  stresses. 

Meanwhile — and  here  is  the  book — we  talk  in  a  precious 
garden  just  across  the  Italian  border,  owned  by  a  British 
coal-inheritor  and  cherished  by  his  wife  who  is  about  to 
have  her  first  baby.  There  is  a  little  love-making,  an 
itinerant  philosopher,  week-end  intriguing,  and  a  note  of 
melodrama  in  the  rescue  of  a  refugee  driven  by  Fascists  into 
the  garden.  "Meanwhiling"  is  living  that  sort  of  life — and 
Mr.  Wells  deserves  thanks  for  pointing  out  how  many  of 
us  have  taken  refuge  in  the  word — "Meanwhile  .  .  ."  This 
is  a  book  of  the  Wellsian  Indian  Summer.  It  sometimes 
discloses  his  ancient  fault  of  extending  mathematics  and 
reason  to  absurdity.  Yet,  sakes  alive,  how  he  can  make 
talk  dance  and  queer  people  come  alive  under  your  eyes! 
They  do  not  all  think  alike.  He  transcribes  real  viewpoints 
held  by  identifiable  people— and  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
even  from  talk.  This  is  not  a  great  book  (nor  even  great 
Wells)  but  it  is  warm,  colorful,  and  provocative  by  virtue 
of  the  author's  ineradicable  Wellsism — and  a  lot  better  than 
most  all  the  other  books  you  read. 

LEON  WTHIPPLE 
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No  News  on  the  Air 

THE  night  they  killed  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  in  Charles- 
town  Jail,  I  was  in  the  woods  on  a  mountain-top. 
Newspapers  come  belatedly  there,  but  I  had  a  radio. 
At  midnight  of  August  22  I  was  too  restless  and  disturbed 
to  think  of  sleep.  The  mist  lowering  round  the  cabin 
seemed  full  of  portent  and  the  whisper  of  passing  things. 
The  dumb  sad  pity  that  filled  me  for  the  men,  the  warden, 
the  governor,  the  judges,  the  labor  leaders,  all  caught  in 
the  machine-part  of  life,  needed  breaking.  I  wanted  the 
news — though  the  news  would  do  no  good.  Were  men 
marking  this  day  in  red  on  the  calendar?  Or  had  courage 
and  grief  won  through  to  mercy?  I  kept  running  up  and 
down  the  dials  to  get  in  touch  with  the  world,  hoping 
dimly  to  hear  some  word  from  Boston. 

But  the  air  was  full  of  jazz.  The  'Florida  Theater  in 
Jacksonville  was  broadcasting  vaudeville  from  the  stage. 
You  could  hear  the  rapid-fire  of  the  audience  1,000  miles 
away,  applauding  a  tinkling  lady  doing  ballads.  The  Gold- 
man Band  was  pouring  very  good  Wagner  into  the  air 
from  the  Million  Dollar  Pier  at  Atlantic  City.  The  old 
world  was  not  missing  one  beat  of  gaiety  because  two 
anarchists  were  being  loosed  into  eternity.  The  radio  was 
performing  its  nightly  miracle,  but  King  Jazz  yielded  no 
jot  of  his  time  to  let  the  air  carry  word  of  what  was 
happening  at  Boston.  Science  had  created  this  wonder, 
but  jazz  had  seized  the  fruit  to  distract  the  people.  It  is 
a  mere  figure  to  speak  of  Rome  burning  while  Nero  fiddled, 
yet  you  recall  that  toward  the  end  Rome's  emperors  kept 
the  plebs  quiet  by  giving  them  circuses. 

The  point  of  this  personal  experience  is  that  we  need  a 
better  radio  news  system.  There  are  moments  of  social 
tension  that  demand  quicker  and  more  far-reaching  relief 
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Where 
washlines  are 
always  busy! 


Crowded  clotheslines.  Festooning  area- 
ways.  Criss-crossing  fire  escapes.  Laden 
with  clothes,  most  of  them  washed  by 
back-breaking,  clothes-ruining,  peasant 
methods.  The  suggestion  of  easier  ways 
to  wash  is  a  step  toward  intelligent  reform. 
Fels-Naptha  supplies  an  easier  way. 
Fels-Naptha  is  unusually  good  soap  com- 
bined with  plenty  of  naptha.  The  naptha 
loosens  the  dirt.  The  rich,  soapy  suds 
wash  it  away.  Working  together,  the 
two  cleaners  lessen  hard  rubbing.  And 
Fels-Naptha  works  perfectly  in  cool,  luke- 
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"MODERN  HONE  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers-^-already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S— it  will  be  tent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Who  i*  Competent  to  Plan 

INSTITUTIONS 

A  building  is  merely  a  housing  for  a  function.  What^i  to 
be  done  daily,  every  hour  in  the  day,  by  every  person  in  in 
institution,  must  be  outlined  before  a  suitable  building  can 
be  planned.  A  building  can  be  planned  only  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  outline  the  functions. 

Henry  C.  Wright 

Consultant  on  Institutions 
189   Fourth   Avenue,   New  York  City 

Aid*  trustees  in  outlining  functions,  developing  plans,  and  also  ia 
•olving  administrative  problems.  
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MARY  CLAIRE  O'BRIEN 

New  York  City 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  tpeeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RUCAICH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Because  it  is  based  upon  the  "Supreme  Authority" 
—Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 

When  you  puzzle  over  the  pronunciation  ol  a  new  word  —  over  a  defi- 
nition or  derivation —over  questions  of  geography  or  the  identity  of 
historic  characters  — over  points  of  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation  or 
abbreviation— over  foreign  words  or  phrases,  look  them  up  in 
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Etymologies  are  treated  with  Merriam- Webster  accuracy. 
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Synonym*  an  outstanding  feature  of  excellence. 

Illustration*  selected  to  aid  the  definitions  of  complex  objects.  Scot- 
ti*h  Glossary.  Vocabulary  of  Rimes.  Pronouncing  Gazetteer.  Pro- 
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Music  the  Interpreter 

"If  I  were  permitted  to  make 
the  ballads  of  a  nation  I  should 
not  care  who  made  its  laws" 

FOLK  SONGS  OF 

MANY  PEOPLES  £° 

By  FLORENCE  HUDSON  BOTSFORD 

In  the  folk  music  of  a  people  lies  the  key 
to  the  understanding  of  their  peculiar 
characteristics.  In  this  interesting  collec- 
tion are  songs  of  many  lands — love  songs, 
humorous  songs,  songs  that  lend  themselves 
easily  to  dramatization,  Christmas  carols. 
They  have  been  loved  and  sung  for  gene- 
rations because  they  are  the  real  expression 
of  a  people's  feeling.  $7.25. 
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than  newspapers  afford.  Take  the  Lindbergh  flight.  Then 
millions  were  tense,  hopeful,  praying,  against  only  thousands 
on  August  22.  There  was  a  difference  in  news  value! 
But  the  big  stations  found  time  almost  every  hour  to  inter- 
rupt their  programs  with  bulletins  on  the  progress  of  that 
adventuring  will  toward  Paris.  They  find  room  to  feature 
our  great  sporting  events  —  the  World  Series,  championship 
prize-fights,  the  Democratic  Convention,  and  the  presi- 
dential election.  They  provide  daily  a  small  grist  of  news, 
time  and  weather,  stock  quotations,  market  prices,  police 
bulletins,  the  baseball  scores  .  .  .  pattern  et  circences. 

Yet  there  remains  untouched  the  daily  pageant  of  drama 
and  social  import.  One  station  might  well  devote  ten 
minutes  at  noon,  3,  5,  and  7  o'clock,  to  a  radio  tabloid  of 
the  news,  with  perhaps  half  an  hour  of  summary  at  10  p.  m. 
It  could  break  programs  with  "extras"  and  give  running 
stories.  Station  WGL  is  making  a  beginning  by  appointing 
"official  reporters"  in  various  parts  of  New  York  city  and 
state.  From  this  volunteer  "staff"  WGL  expects  to  receive 
news  events  from  eye-witnesses  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  happen.  The  press  associations  are  willing  to  cooperate 
for  they  find  radio  news  stimulates  sales.  The  new  labor 
station  to  be  called  WEVD,  after  Eugene  Debs,  will  we 
hope  undertake  the  non-partisan  broadcasting  of  socially 
significant  news  to  cover  the  world.  This  does  not  imply 
any  discrimination  or  propaganda.  We  want  simply  a  brief 
statement  of  the  day's  facts,  with  whatever  explanation  of 
terms  (such  as  habeas  corpus  in  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  defense), 
geography,  or  institutions,  may  help  people  to  understand 
current  events. 

If  there  were  a  way  of  financing  it,  one  station  might 
well  be  devoted  to  current  events,  news,  and  controversy 
(properly  labeled).  WEAF  has  done  fine  service  by  broad- 
casting the  luncheon  debates  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation. Likewise,  I  think  we  need  to  develop  other  special 
stations.  I  want  one  that  all  day  long  offers  the  best  music 
—  organ  recitals,  chamber  music,  orchestras.  I  have  long 
envied  the  rich  who  awake  to  the  strains  of  their  private 
organs.  Now  all  of  us  can  awaken  thus  —  if  we  could  only 
find  some  one  to  get  up  early  enough  to  play  the  organ. 
The  arts  need  their  station  to  give  news  and  views  on  books, 
pictures,  theaters,  movies.  Education  needs  a  station.  The 
children  might  well  have  part  of  one,  and  all  the  pap  they 
are  fed  now  by  commercial  enterprises  driven  off  the  air. 
With  the  better  receivers  that  are  sure  to  come,  then  one 
could  choose  to  suit  his  mood.  He  would  never  as  now,  on 
Saturday  nights,  have  to  listen  to  saxophones  over  these 
United  States  from  Eastport  to  Tia  Juana  and  nothing  else! 

The  radio  is  our  most  human  of  inventions  ;  it  is  more 
awe-aspiring  and  spiritual  than  our  other  machines.  The 
group  that  gathers  round  the  loud-speaker  gains  unity  and 
significance  ;  they  share  a  common  life  and  a  common  world  ; 
they  have  historic  ancestors  in  those  who  gathered  at  evening 
round  the  troubador,  the  harpist,  and  the  bard  who  sang 
sagas.  The  saints  forefend  our  sagas  be  all  "blues." 


L.  W. 


Behind  the  Big  Top 


RUTHLESSLY    stripping    the    superficialities    of    life 
under  the  "big  top"  from  the  actual  brutal   realism 
which  rules  the  circus — at  least  the  circus  of  twenty  years 
ago — Jim    Tully    has    captured    the    elusive    elementalism 
under  the  spangles  and  glamor  and  tinsel  of  the  troupers 
(In   answering   advertisements  please   mention   THE   SURVEY.) 


with  whom  he  "joined  up"  in  one  of  his  youthful  years. 
In  Circus  Parade,  he  taps  the  very  fount  of  instinctive 
cheating,  robbery,  lust  and  murder.  His  characters  form  a 
circus  parade  themselves — a  parade  of  elemental  instincts 
against  a  background  of  picturesqueness  hitherto  untouched 

)y  writers  of  circuses  and  circus  life. 
Tully  startled  the  world  with  his  Beggars  of  Life  and 

•ollowed  it  with  the  Hollywood-tabooed  Jarnegan,  but  his 

Dircus  Parade  is  certain  to  provoke  more  widespread  com- 
ment and  to  be  more  avidly  read  than  either.  His  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  and  his  intimacy  with  his  characters  are 
the  result  of  actual  contact  and  experience.  It  is  a  vivid  pen 
which  presents  the  73-year-old  Bob  Cameron,  owner  of 

Cameron's  World's  Greatest  Combined  Shows,  and  pictures 
the  Baby  Buzzard,  his  common-law  wife: 

His  face  was  florid,  his  hair  a  faded  brick  red,  his  step  firm 
and  heavy.  .  .  .  His  jaw  was  crooked,  as  though  a  blow  had 
mocked  it  sideways.  His  nose  slanted  in  the  opposite  direction 
:rom  his  jaw.  He  was  nearly  blind  in  one  eye.  It  had  a  streak 
across  it;  thin  as  a  razor  blade  from  one  corner  to  the  other, 
'n  vitality  and  gusto  he  was  ageless. 

The  scarecrow  woman  who  traveled  with  him  as  his 
wife  ....  weighed  about  a  hundred  pounds,  and  was  wrinkled, 
yellow  and  cracked  like  thin  leather  in  the  rain.  Her  face 
was  not  much  larger  than  a  sickly  baby's.  She  looked  to  be 
ninety.  Age  had  touched  her  with  a  wicked  leer.  One  could 
lave  placed  a  pencil  in  the  hollow  of  her  eyes,  which  were 
rheumy  and  of  a  weird  green  color  like  a  weed  the  frost  had 
:ouched.  .  .  .  Her  shoulders  stooped  forward  as  she  walked. 
Ser  nature,  no  larger  than  herself,  was  mean  and  petty. 

The  same  sensitive  pen  portrays  with  an  understanding 
:eeling  the  career  of  the  Moss-Haired  Girl  and  the  unre- 
quited passions  of  the  Strong  Woman.  Pathos  and  humor 
are  well  blended  with  realism  and  animal-like  instincts  to 
make  up  this  museum.  Cameron's  eulogy  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Strong  Woman  is  real  satire  and  his  showmanship  at  the 
obsequies  of  the  Lion  Tamer  worthy  of  Barnum. 

The  Lion  Tamer  had  been  killed  by  a  blind  bear  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  and  Cameron  had  been  quick  to  grasp 
the  opportunity  to  announce  that  "the  greatest  lion  tamer 
in  the  world  had  been  killed  in  mortal  combat  with  six  huge 
lions.  .  .  .  The  town  was  placarded.  The  papers  made  head- 
lines of  the  story." 

And  then — 

The  lion  tamer's  body  was  lowered  in  the  grave.  The 
multitude  poured  back  to  the  circus  under  the  burning  sun. 

When  the  festivities  ended,  the  circus  owner  counted  the 
receipts  of  the  biggest  day's  business  of  the  season.  The  crowd 
paid  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  to  see  Denna  Wyoming's 
funeral. 

Jim  Tully,  the  former  roustabout,  has  given  us  a  picture 
of  stark  realism  in  liberal  doses.  Let  .prudes  and  purists 
turn  up  their  noses  in  disdainful  arrogance — these  people 
live  and  Tully  depicts  them  in  their  native  haunts. 

M.  H.  CHASEMAN 

CIRCUS    PARADE,   by  Jim   Tully.     A.  &  C.   Boni.    280   pp.     Price   $2.50 
postpaid  of   The  Survey. 


THE  GROUNDS  FOR  DOUBT 
(Continued  from  page  41) 


ignored  the  doubt  raised  by  the  failure  of  the  police  and 
prosecution  to  apprehend  the  other  bandits,  their  failure  to 
trace  the  loot  to  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  or  to  show  any  change 
in  their  method  of  life  after  the  hold-up.  He  did  not  dis- 
cuss the  Proctor  affidavit,  nor  the  theory  of  "consciousness 
of  guilt."  He  indicated  that  Vanzetti  had  been  arrested 
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previous  to  his  arrest  with  Sacco.  However,  it  was  a  fact 
that  they  were  taken  into  custody  on  the  same  day.  In  his 
decision  and  in  his  talk  with  those  interested  in  the  case, 
the  governor  stressed  the  fact  that  Vanzetti  did  not  take 
the  stand  at  his  first  trial.  He  was  told  that  Vanzetti's 
lawyer  prevented  him  from  testifying.  He  was  informed 
that  the  law  does  not  hold  it  against  a  defendant  if  he 
waives  the  privilege  of  testifying  in  his  own  behalf.  Finally, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  Vanzetti  took  the  stand  at  the : 
second  trial. 

The  confession  of  Madeiros,  who  swore  he  was  with  the : 
gang  that  committed  the  South  Braintree  crime,  was 
discarded  by  the  governor  because,  "Madeiros  could  not 
recall  the  details  or  describe  the  neighborhood."  Madeiros 
had  told  the  lawyers  that  he  had  held  a  shotgun  and  had 
been  assigned  to  remain  in  the  car  to  keep  everyone  away 
from  the  automobile.  He  was  young,  nervous  and  not  very 
intelligent.  Had  he  recited  glibly  many  details  of  the 
murder  and  hold-up  which  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  the 
governor  might  well  have  suspected  Madeiros  of  learning 
a  story  by  rote. 

Governor  Fuller  saw  no  evidence  of  prejudice  by  Judge 
Thayer  at  the  trial.  He  omitted  mention  of  the  affidavits 
alleging  prejudice  after  the  trial  and  -while  motions  for  a 
new  trial  were  pending. 

The  former  employe  of  the  Italian  Consulate  who  deposed 
that  Sacco  called  at  the  Boston  office  for  a  passport  on 
April  15,  the  governor  said,  had  no  memorandum  to  assist 
his  memory.  The  man  recalled  Sacco  because  instead  of 
presenting  a  small  passport  photograph  Sacco  took  to  the 
Italian  consulate  a  large  framed  picture,  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable mirth  at  the  consulate. 

The  governor  criticized  the  long  delay  in  the  case.  He 
was  aware  that  the  men  were  placed  on  trial  a  year  after 
their  arrest,  that  Judge  Thayer  took  nearly  a  year  to  rule 
on  one  motion,  that  Madeiros's  statement  further  delayed 
the  case  because  he  was  awaiting  result  of  an  appeal  and 
neither  side  wished  to  prejudice  Madeiros's  appeal  in 
advance,  by  making  his  connection  with  another  murder 
case  public. 

Governor  Fuller  placed  great  reliance  in  his  inquiry  on 
the  testimony  of  a  boyhood  friend,  Paymaster  Cox  of  the 
L.  Q.  White  Shoe  Company,  who  was  on  the  truck  at 
Bridgewater  when  the  hold-up  for  which  Vanzetti  was  first 
convicted  was  attempted.  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Thompson, 
counsel  for  the  accused  men,  tried  to  obtain  the  report  of 
the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency  on  their  investigation  made 
soon  after  the  attempted  hold-up.  Finally  in  May  of  this 
year  he  gained  access  to  the  report  and  learned  that  Cox 
had  then  said  the  hold-up  man  had  a  closely  cropped 
mustache  slightly  grey.  At  the  trial  Cox  said  that  Vanzetti, 
who  always  wore  a  long  black  drooping  mustache,  was  the 
bandit.  Mr.  Thompson  embodied  the  result  of  the  Pinker- 
ton  report  in  a  communication  to  the  governor.  When  the 
governor's  attention  was  called  to  the  report  by  a  visitor 
who  suggested  that  it  was  illuminating,  the  governor  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "Pinkerton  report?  What  Pinkerton 
report?"  He  called  in  one  of  his  attaches  who  remarked 
that  the  report  was  "just  something  Thompson  sent  in." 
Much  of  the  voluminous  material  in  the  case  was  sifted 
by  Herman  MacDonald,  the  governor's  secretary. 

Governor  Fuller,  in  his  decision,  said  that  the  issue  oi 
the  radical  views  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  was  brought  in  b> 
them  to  explain  their  suspicious  conduct  on  the  night  the} 
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were'  arrested.  This  step,  he  pointed  out,  was  taken  by  the 
defense  against  the  advice  of  Judge  Thayer.  Judge  Thayer's 
suggestion  that  the  defense  refrain  from  putting  in  the 
radical  views  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  was  itself  an  impli- 
cation that  such  testimony  would  prejudice  the  jury.  Had 
the  defense  consented  to  keep  out  of  the  trial  the  views 
of  the  two  men  they  would  have  been  unable  to  present 
to  the  jury  their  alibi,  for  it  was  the  theory  of  the  prose- 
cution that  the  actions  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  on  the  night 
of  their  arrest  betrayed  "consciousness  of  guilt"  concerning 
the  murders.  The  defense  felt  impelled  to  prove  that  the 
men  were  intent  on  secreting  radical  literature  fearing 
further  "Red"  raids  and  that  their  lies,  when  arrested, 
showed  "consciousness  of  guilt,"  not  of  murder,  but  of 
radicalism. 

The  importance  of  the  Department  of  Justice  files  is 
directly  connected  with  the  theory  of  "consciousness  of 
guilt."  The  defense  hoped  to  show  that  the  files  contained 
references  to  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  as  members  of  the 
Galleani  band  of  anarchists,  hunted  by  the  authorities. 
The  department's  agents  are  alleged  to  have  furnished  much 
of  the  evidence  concerning  the  views  of  the  radicals  to  the 
prosecutor.  A  former  agent  made  an  affidavit  that  "it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  department  agents  here  [Boston]  that  a 
conviction  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  for  murder  would  be  one 
way  of  disposing  of  these  two  men." 

Neither  the  Lowell  report  nor  the  Fuller  decision  re- 
ferred to  the  striking  exhibit  in  the  record  of  Sacco's  payroll 
for  two  years  preceding  his  arrest.  He  worked  every  week 
during  that  period  except  for  three  weeks  when  he  was  ill. 
His  wife's  savings  account  showed  a  deposit  from  week  to 
week. 

The  doubts  herein  mentioned  focussed  in  the  minds  of 
multitudes  during  those  three  fateful  weeks  the  over- 
whelming conviction  and  belief  that  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  did 
not  have  an  absolutely  fair  trial  before  Judge  Thayer,  or 
a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  before  Governor  Fuller  and 
the  Lowell  Committee. 

Before  me  as  I  write  is  the  letter  of  a  prominent  Boston 
newspaper  executive.  He  says  in  part: 

I  expected  clemency,  probably  in  the  shape  of  a  pardon, 
up  to  the  last  minute  and  thought  I  had  reasons  for  this 
belief  from  what  Governor  Fuller  himself  had  voluntarily 
told  me.  I  sat  next  to  him  at  the  dinner  of  the  ....  What 
the  governor  told  me  then  I  repeated  in  confidence  to  a  former 
attorney-general  of  the  state,  who  said  it  was  compatible  with 
no  other  theory  than  that  of  clemency;  the  governor  said 
the  lodgment  of  responsibility  in  one  judge  was  'abhorrent' 
to  him.  I  carefully  noted  the  word  'abhorrent'  and  told  the 
governor  this  was  also  .  .  .'s  argument. 

He  told  me  that  a  son  of  one  of  the  leading  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  had  been  to  him  to  tell  him  that  his 
mother  was  utterly  irresponsible  and  mentally  incapable  of 
telling  the  truth.  Fuller  said  I  would  be  surprised  at  the 
way  much  of  the  testimony  collapsed.  He  led  me  out  to 
the  elevator,  delayed  its  movement  to  explain  to  me  that 
he  was  going  to  settle  this  case  in  such  a  way  that  he  could 
live  with  his  own  conscience  ....  his  point  of  view  was 
wholly  on  the  clemency  side.  I  continued  to  hear  things 
pointing  in  the  same  direction,  although  it  is  fair  to  say  not 
from  the  governor. 

The  writer  of  the  letter,  after  making  his  statement 
orally,  called  in  one  of  his  associates  and  asked  him  to  repeat 
the  conversation  they  had  after  the  dinner  mentioned  in 
the  letter.  The  executive  repeated  substantially  the  entire 
conversation  and  also  said  he  had  made  a  memorandum  of 
it  afterwards. 
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PURI    ROMANI    DYES 
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superb  handler  and  dealer  in  horses  but  little  of  the  money 
that  he  makes  sticks  to  his  fingers.  It  goes  into  the  wise, 
cautious  and  yet  generous  little  hand  of  his  wife,  and  if  he 
has  no  wife,  into  the  hand  of  his  mother. 

The  Gypsy  woman  rewards  her  man  with  a  love  and 
passionate  tenderness  which  is  wonderful.  I  have  seen  an  old 
woman  thrust  herself  ardently  into  the  arms  of  her  husband, 
who  smiled  proudly  over  her  head  at  me,  and  called  her — 
his  precious  girl,  his  darling  foolish  child,  and  half  laughingly 
affected  to  resist  her  mere  female  blandishments. 


A1 


— ah — rawnies    and    ryes,    the    puri    Romani    dyes    are 
the    freest   women    in    the   world — and    the    most   loving. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  EARTH 
(Continued  from  page  12) 


with  evident  glee;  then  he  comes  and  chats  with  us  in  Romanes. 
He  wears  his  evening  clothes  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  his 
manners  are  suave  and  natural.  In  a  corner,  the  preluding 
notes  of  a  guitar,  followed  by  the  contralto  voice  of  Pavlina  in 
a  Russian  Gypsy  romance. 

Of  Hungarian  Gypsy  musicians  there  are  many  in  this  coun- 
try, though  prohibition  and  jazz  dancing  threatened  their  liveli- 
hood, when  many  of  the  cafes  in  the  "foreign  quarters"  closed 
their  doors.  You  will  find  them  wherever  there  are  Hun- 
garians, chiefly  in  the  steelmill  towns.  In  Braddock,  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  a  large  colony  of  them,  where  the  sound  of  their 
fiddles,  floating  softly  upward,  mingles  with  the  clouds  of  dun 
and  yellow  smoke.  They  play  to  the  workers  drinking  home- 
made slivovitz  in  back  rooms,  and  to  the  unemployed  drinking 
tea  at  the  Biltmore. 

It  is  mainly  through  art  that  the  Gypsy  and  Gajo  meet 
on  common  ground,  and  the  Romani  is  fundamentally  a  crafts- 
man and  an  artist.  Where  he  has  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  ancient  folk  arts  he  has  ceased  being  persecuted, 
and  in  turn  has  ceased  despising  and  deceiving. 

It  is  significant  that  if  the  Romanies  mingle  occasionally  with 
the  lower  levels  of  society,  as  in  Spain,  it  is  chiefly  on  the  high- 
est levels  that  the  race  has  let  down  the  barriers.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  the  rare  but  well  authenticated  unions  between 
noblemen  and  Gypsy  girls,  but  rather  of  the  numerous  artists, 
musicians,  and  scholars  who  have  loved  and  admired  these 
wanderers. 

The  romantic  Gypsy  of  fiction  is  perennial,  and  is  interest- 
ing if  well  done ;  but  there  is  another — the  real  Gypsy.  He 
needs  no  poetizing;  and  gradually  through  the  followers  of 
Borrow  he  is  being  revealed.  One  has  only  to  read  the  pages 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Gypsy  Lore  Society  to  see  that  the 
Romanies  are  no  longer  a  mystery. 

Is  the  race  dying  out?  I  do  not  think  so,  in  spite  of  their 
own  dire  prophecies.  There  are  probably  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  thousand  Gypsies  in  America;  and  more  in  Europe 
alone  than  ever  left  India.  There  are  sound  biological  causes 
that  account  for  their  extraordinary  vitality.  Their  faults  are 
the  faults  of  youth,  their  virtues  the  virtues  of  youth,  and 
their  charm,  like  that  of  the  artist,  is  the  charm  of  eternal 
youth. 


FOLK  TALES 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


started  to  wrestle  and  the  giant  grew  angry  because  Sam  Patra 
was  so  strong.  He  shouted  loud  and  grabbed  Sam  Patra  by 
the  toe  of  his  foot  and  threw  him  into  the  mud.  Sam  Patra 
got  hold  of  the  giant's  legs  and  threw  him  into  the  mud,  in 
the  same  place  along  the  river  bank.  Then  the  giant  threw 
Sam  Patra  by  the  hips,  but  he  jumped  up  and  threw  the  giant 
from  beneath  the  armpits.  The  giant  arose  and  threw  Sam 
Patra  by  the  shoulders.  Next  Sam  Patra  got  the  giant  by  the 
neck  and  held  his  head  in  the  mud  while  he  reach'")  for  thr 
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•word.    Then  he  killed  him. 

Now  the  giant's  horse  belonged  to  Sam  Patra.  so  he  tied  it 
to  the  bridge  and  went  again  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  when  Lazillia  and  Sylvius  awoke  they  cried 
out,  "O  brother,  we  had  a  terrible  dream.  We  dreamed  we 
would  meet  a  double  headed  giant."  Then  they  saw  the  strange 
horse  tied  to  the  bridge,  and  asked,  "Whose  horse  is  that?" 

"That,"  said  Sam  Patra,  "was  the  giant's  horse — but  now  it 
is  mine."  But  they  did  not  believe  it  and  asked  the  horse, 
"Did  Sam  Patra  kill  a  giant?1'  The  horse  just  shook  its  head. 
So  Sam  Patra  had  to  show  them  the  head  of  the  giant  where 
it  was  lying  in  the  mud. 

Then  they  were  frightened  and  said,  "Now  I  know  we  shall 
get  killed  by  the  double  headed  giant." 

Lazillia  said,  "Let  us  go  back  home  to  the  good  old  king 
and  queen,  before  we  get  killed." 

They  all  went  back  home  and  told  the  old  king,  "We  have 
killed  a  one-headed  giant  and  dreamed  that  a  two-headed  giant 
will  follow  us.  We  are  afraid  to  go  out  of  the  castle." 

But  the  king  laughed  and  said,  "I'll  put  soldiers  out  to  catch 
the  giant  and  get  him  into  a  cage  and  then  we  shall  kill  him." 

But  when  the  two-headed  giant  heard  what  had  happened  to 
the  one-headed  giant  at  the  hands  of  Sam  Patra  he  got  a  great 
sledge  hammer  and  set  out  to  smash  in  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
He  walked  right  over  the  king's  soldiers  and  with  one  blow 
made  a  little  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  castle,  so  that  he  could 
get  in.  He  made  for  the  king  but  Sam  Patra  snatched  his 
sword  and  kept  him  off.  The  giant  grabbed  back  the  sword 
and  swung  at  Sam  Patra  and  just  touched  the  skin  of  his  neck. 
Lazillia  shot  from  behind  the  one  head  with  the  arrow,  and 
when  the  giant  turned  the  other  head  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened, Sylvius  with  his  sword  cut  off  the  other  head.  They 
all  got  back  in  the  corner  and  watched  the  giant  die  and  when 
he  was  still  Sam  Patra  said,  "Father  King,  now  each  of  us  has 
killed  a  giant.  We  are  exactly  alike." 

"I  am  not  sure,"  said  Lazillia,  "for  I  want  to  get  married." 
When  Lazillia  told  them  that  they  all  wondered  who  could  be 
the  girl.  When  no  one  was  looking  Sam  Patra  and  Sylvius 
went  out  the  door  and  over  the  fields  to  an  old  king  who  they 
knew  had  two  daughters.  The  oldest  one  was  named  Auska. 
The  second  one  was  Mattilia,  and  Mattilia  liked  Sylvius  and 
Auska  liked  Sam  Patra.  They  both  got  married  the  same  day 
and  got  back  to  the  castle  with  their  wives  on  the  same  day 
that  Lazillia  got  back  with  his  wife.  And  they  found  that  the 
three  wives  were  sisters  and  that  the  wife  of  Lazillia  had  been 
stolen  from  her  home  when  she  was  a  baby. 

After  thirteen  years  the  old  king  and  queen  died  and  the 
three  brothers  ruled  the  country. 

After  thirteen  more  years,  Sylvius,  in  a  terrible  fever,  also 
died.  The  two  brothers  who  were  left  looked  at  one  another 
and  Lazillia  said,  "Now,  our  brother  is  dead,  what  shall  we 
do?  Let  us  kill  ourselves." 

Sam  Patra  said,  "Why  should  I  kill  myself?  I  am  a  little 
bit  different  from  my  brothers." 

But  Lazillia  answered,  "I  am  going  to  kill  myself  after  my 
brother." 

Then  Lazillia  went  and  shot  himself. 

Sam  Patra  felt  sad.  He  said  to  himself,  "My  two  brothers, 
born  when  I  was  born,  and  who  looked  like  me  and  did  as  I 
did,  are  dead.  The  poor  old  king  and  queen  are  dead.  What 
shall  I  do  now?  I  am  not  very  different  from  my  brothers." 

That  night  he  gave  the  kingdom  to  Auska.  Then  he  took 
the  bow  and  arrow  of  his  brother  Sylvius  and  shot  the  arrow 
straight  up  into  the  air.  "I  shall  see  if  it  is  to  be,"  he  said. 
For  three  days  and  nights  the  arrow  did  not  come  down  and 
he  did  not  move.  On  the  fourth  day  he  saw  it  coming  and 
he  gave  a  kiss  to  Auska  and  said,  "Good-bye,  wife.  And 
good-bye,  wives  of  my  brothers."  The  arrow  struck  him  right 
on  the  top  of  the  head  and  pinned  him  to  the  ground. 
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Social  Work 

Fellowships  paying  all  expenses,  internships 
providing    maintenance,     and    numerous 
scholarships  are  available  to  properly 
qualified  students  who  desire  to  enter 
the  field  of  social  work,  child  guid- 
ance,   juvenile    courts,    visiting 
teaching,  and  psychiatric  so- 
cial work.    Graduates   of 
accredited  colleges  eligi- 
ble   for    the    degree 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


For  information  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


WHAT  DOES  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK  OFFER  AS 
A  CAREER?  "(1)  ...  an  unexcelled  opportunity  for  a  life  of 
idealism  and  service.  In  it  one  can  be  of  service,  both  to  his 
own  people  and  to  the  general  community  ..."  (See  Pamphlet, 
p.  7). 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of  study  in 
Jewish  Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care, 
Community  Centers,  Federations  and 
Health  Centers. 

The  fall  quarter  begins  October  3,   1927. 


For  information,  address  The  Director 

THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 


210  WEST  91ST  STREET 


NEW   YORK  CITY 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS— 

18-20  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Miss 
Helen  Beckley,  Executive  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE  SECURITY— Aim:  To  promote 
through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot,  president.  A.  Ep- 
stein, executive  secretary.  Box  1001,  Harris- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC.— Margaret  Sanger,  President,  104 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration: to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2,00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN. 
IZATIONS  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  INC. — Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright,  1601  35th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND,  INC.— President,  M.  C  Migel, 
125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D,  C  Organized  for'  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 

TROL  OF  CANCER -Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN      WOMEN'S     HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,   1917)— 637    Madison 

Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman;  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.  D.,  Treasurer;  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.  D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France. 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins.  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD     HEALTH     DEMONSTRATION 

COMMITTEE — Courtenay  Dinwiddie.  di- 
rector, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


Administers  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Program — demonstrating  integrated 
child  health  services  in  small  communities: 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  Clarke  County-Athens,  Ga., 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn.,  Marion  County, 
Ore.  Bulletins  free  on  request. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scienti6cally  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  «nd 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperaton  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer    service    for    college    students, 

Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work   Directors    in   Government 

Indian   Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc — 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  propel 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN-BORN  — 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Community 
organization  and  clearing-house  for  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-born. 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counselling 
agency.  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley;  Treas- 
urer, William  H.  Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert 
T.  Hill. 


The  Right  to  Guess 

'"TECHNICAL  training  may  make 
1  a  man  an  authority  but  it  does  not 
make  him  infallible.  The  most  it  does 
is  to  give  him  the  right  to  guess,  with 
the  overwhelming  probability  that  his 
guess  is  correct. 

The  organizations  listed  here  rep- 
resent years  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional training.  They  have  earned  the 
right  to  guess.  Each  is  an  authority. 
No  one  of  them  is  infallible  but  each 
is  the  most  likely  to  guess  right  its  field. 
It  isn't  a  casual  thing,  this  business 
of  being  trained.  Five  lines  of  type 
here  may  mean  five  years  of  patient 
study  by  five  or  five  hundred  people. 
This  effort  has  been  made  so  that 
there  would  be  an  established  right  to 
guess  in  every  field  of  social  progress. 
But  it  has  often  been  a  back-breaking 
effort. 

These  organizations,  therefore,  de- 
serve your  respect  and  your  active 
support. 
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EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL  OF  AMERICA -L.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA— Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert.  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
ot.,  N,  i .  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  RCT.  F. 

E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L-  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

HAMPTON   INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and 

Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad- 
vanced courses :  agriculture,  builders,  bust* 
ness,  home-economics,  normal.  Publishet 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

HUDSON  GUILD— 436  West  27th  Street. 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood-house:  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  ways 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor  executive  director, 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  thil 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication: 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry 
through  its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture 
services  and  organization  of  college  and 
city  groups.  Executive  Directors,  Harry  W. 
Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  70  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF   WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker.  M.D..  President. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES-25  West  43d 
Street,  New  York.  Marcus  L.  Bell,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of  serv- 
ice points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  the  Societies,  supple- 
mented by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president.: 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.  (e.t.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  Pres.;  Charlei 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. -Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant:  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly. $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS — 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mr». 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventk 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conservini 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slide*, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  light- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK  — Sherman  C.  Kingsley ,  president, 
Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
ia  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedi  ngs  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
May  2nd-9th.  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS -Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 

ATIONAL  COUNCIL,   CHURCH  MIS- 
SION   OF    HELP 1133   Broadway,  New 

York.       Agency    of    the     Episcopal     Church 


dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Fifteen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
ttaffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 

NATIONAL    FEDERATION     OF    DAY 

NURSERIES— (org.  1898),  Room  907.  105 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York  (tel.  Gramercy 
5258).  To  unite  in  one  central  body  all  day 
nurseries;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest 
attainable  standard;  to  act  as  a  central 
bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  existing 
day  nurseries,  and  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature  that  may  prove  help* 
ful  in  the  organization  of  new  day  nurseries. 
Mrs.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Baldwin,  Treas.;  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Dodge,  Sec'y;  Miss  H.  M.  Sears,  Exec. 
Sec'y. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.  -370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To  organize  public  opinion  and  support 
for  health  work  among  colored  people. 

To  create  and  stimulate  health  conscious- 
ness and  responsibility  among  the  colored 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 

To  recruit,  help  educate  and  place  young 
colored  women  in  public  health  work. 

Work  «upport«d  by  memberships  and 
voluntary  contributions. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS_At  the  Chil- 

dren's  Village.  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  Institu- 
tions. The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE -For    social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE — Mr».  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA_315 

Fourth    Avenue,    New    York    City.      Joseph 


Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION-  For   the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions— John  M 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York' 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibit*.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of^  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

°-RIME~,1819  Broadway,  New  York.  To 
aid  law-enforcement  and  the  removal  of 
sources  and  causes  of  crime  and  stimulate 
honest  official  conduct.  Howard  Clark  Bar- 
ber, Supt. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  REST,  Woodcliff  Lake.  N.J.. 

is  conducted  by  the  Episcopal  Sitters  of  St. 
John  Baptist  for  convalescent  or  tired  girls 
and  women.  Season,  May  15  to  October  1. 
Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge.  Telephone,  Park 
Ridge  152.  (Country  Branch  of  St.  Andrew'i 
Convalescent  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C.) 

TOWN  HALL— 123  W.  43  St.  Civic  center 
dedicated  to  community  interests.  Erected 
by  League  for  Political  Education  in  1921. 
Daily  lectures,  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc. 
R.  E.  Ely,  W.  B.  Cleveland,  Director*;  H. 
W.  Taft,  Chairman  Trustees.  Also  head- 
quarters Town  Hall  Club,  for  men  and  wo- 
men, Albert  Shaw,  President.  Visitors  wel- 
comed. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phase* 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Motor,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA  —  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr..  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION-Anna  A.  Gor- 

don,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Moral- 
ity, Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Official  publication  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
FIELD? 

The     Organizations     Listed     in     Our     Survey 
Directory,     of    Course. 

Survey  Directory  for  years  has  meant  prestige,  and  un- 
impeachable standards. 

Survey  Directory  is  practical..  Social  workers  and  teachers 
use  it  as  an  almost  official  guide. 

Survey   Directory  cultivates   progressive   citizens   who  count 


— the    socially   minded    key    people    who    quicken    their    com- 
munities. 

Be   known   in   Survey  Directory  in   1927-1928. 

Every  organization  listed  receives  gratis  three  copies  of 
every  Survey  issue  in  which  it  appears.  A  listing  costs 
28  cents  an  actual  line  per  insertion  for  a  year  (24  insertions). 
It  is  possible  to  come  in  the  Graphic  alone  or  the  Mid- 
monthly  alone  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  an  actual  line  per  in- 
sertion for  a  year  (12  insertions). 

Sign  up  now! 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVET.) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  WANTED :  National  Jew- 
ish Institution  making  wide  appeal  to 
American  Jews  desires  immediate  services 
of  men  experienced  in  Jewish  communal 
work,  particularly  fund-raising  campaign 
organization.  Unusual  opportunities.  At- 
tractive salaries.  Permanent  positions  to 
first  class  men.  Apply  P.  O.  B.  65,  Station 
O,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  who  plays  piano 
well  and  knows  something  of  dramatics 
or  hand  work,  to  earn  room  and  board  in 
New  York  Settlement  by  assisting  for  one 
period  daily.  5965  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Trained,  experienced,  fami- 
ly case  worker  to  carry  small  case  load 
and  assist  in  case  supervision.  Position 
offers  opportunities.  Salary  $iSoo.  State 
age,  health,  religion,  general  education, 
training  and  experience.  Send  photograph 
with  application.  Address  Family  Welfare 
Bureau,  315  Sixth  Street,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORKERS  WANTED: 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore, 
105  West  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  worker  to 
take  charge  of  small  Jewish  family  agency. 
Executive  experience  not  essential.  In  re- 
plying give  details  regarding  age,  training 
and  experience.  Address  United  Jewish 
Social  Agency,  Moore  Memorial  Bldg., 
Duluth,  Minn. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement.  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Social  case  workers  by  Jew- 
ish organization  in  eastern  city  offering 
opportunities  for  development  in  the  field 
5946  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospital 
a  Social  Case  Worker.  Must  be  college 
graduate  with  either  case  work  experience 
or  with  a  certificate  from  a  School  of  Social 
Work.  5947  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  worker  as 
Assistant  County  Secretary  in  children's 
agency  near  Philadelphia.  Reply  County 
Agency  Department,  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  311  South  Juniper  St., 
Philadelphia. 

WANTED:  Director  of  Dramatics.  Pre- 
ferably one  knowing  general  club  work. 
Apply  Benedict  Gorowitz,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Abraham  Lincoln  House,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

WANTED:  Beginning  October  isth,  a 
Case  Worker  for  mid-western  city.  State 
experience  and  religious  affiliation.  5958 
SURVEY. 

SUPERVISOR,  male,  experienced,  cap- 
able of  working  with  boys  eight  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  State  age  and  qualifications. 
5957  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Assistant  to  Superintendent 
in  Ohio  Boys'  Training  School  of  non- 
military  type.  Married  man  without  family 
with  teaching  experience  preferred.  Posi- 
tion open  for  wife  also.  5956  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  trained  Jewish  social 
Service  Worker,  one  who  has  had  Clinic 
experience.  Communicate  with  Mrs.  Born- 
stein,  1617  Federal  Ave.,  W.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 


DO  YOU  NEED  SOCIAL  WORKERS? 

Trained    and    Experienced    Workers    are    available    for    such    positions    as — 


Executive    Secretary 
Psychiatric     Social     Workers 
Medical     Social     Workers,     R.N. 
Family   Case  Workers 
Church    Secretaries 
Field    Secretaries 
Personnel   and    Employment 


Hospital    and    Institutional: — 

Superintendents 

Graduate    Nurses 

Dietitians 

Matrons  and    Housekeepers 

Recreation  Workers 


When  you   have   a   position   to   fill   notify   us  of  your   requirements. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 
100  East  42nd  Street  Ashland  6000 


New  York,  N.   Y. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 
Occupational  Bureau  for  Collet e  Wvmr* 

11   East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social   Work  Dept.    in   charge  of   Pauline  R. 

Strode,     Ph.B.    University    of    Chicafo    and 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civic*    ud 

Philanthropy 

No   registration  fee 
Stud  for  application  ftrmt 


COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  worker*,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richard* 
Bure.u,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
jo  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
iS  EAST  4isT  STRBBT,  NEW  YOK 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
•ave  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 
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WANTED:  An  experienced  man  to 
take  charge  of  Mens'  work  and  Boys' 
work  in  a  Philadelphia  settlement  after 
school  hours.  Salary  $1,200  and  partial 
maintenance.  5931  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE,  28,  perfect 
command  French  and  Spanish,  now  resid- 
ing in  Paris  (Sorbonne)  until  September 
1928,  seeks  connection  with  social  agency 
abroad.  Experience:  settlement  work,  teach- 
ing (high  school)  publishing,  music. 
European  travels.  Best  references.  5953 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  wide  experi- 
ence in  health  work  in  Europe  and  nearly 
five  years  in  America  desires  position. 
Executive,  research,  field  and  literary  ex- 
perience; business  training,  stenographer; 
fluent  German;  knowledge  of  French  and 
Italian.  Particular  interest  children  of 
pre-school  age.  5961  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  at  present  holding  executive 
position  as  Institution  Manager,  desires 
position  where  long  experience  and  essen- 
tial training  as  organizer  and  Institutional 
Manager  would  be  of  value.  Available 
October  ist.  5964  SURVEY. 


"Home -Making   as   a   Profession" 

Is  a  30-pp-  "I  handbook— It's  FREE.  Homa-itudy 
Domestic  Science  courses,  for  teaching,  Instttation 
management,  etc.,  and  for  home  making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  M»~C.  58th  St..  "  ' 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate, 
pecial  courses  in  social  work.  Experienced 
;irls'  recreation  and  camp  work.  Avail- 
ble  September  isth.  Good  references. 
945  SURVEY. 

PSYCHIATRIC  CASE  WORKER,  thor- 
ughly  experienced  in  economic  and  emo- 
ional  problems,  desires  placement  Nov.  ist. 
954  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  secretary  in 
ffice.  Can  operate  multigraph  and  mimeo- 
;raph.  References  given.  5962  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  with  training  in 
amily  case  work,  also  as  Superintendent 
if  institution  for  delinquent  girls  would 
ike  position  in  the  South  by  November  ist. 
1960  SURVEY. 

MOTHERS  HELPER  or  waitress,  girl 
omewhat  below  normal  intelligence,  good 
icalth,  fine  character.  Residential  situa- 
ion  vicinity  of  New  York.  $916  SURVIT. 

EXPERIENCED  and  TRAINED  EX- 
JCUTIVE  desires  position  as  superin- 
endent  or  assistant  in  boys  school  or  in- 
iititution;  understands  every  phase  of  insti- 
utional  work,  thorough  knowledge  of  boys; 
ictive  in  social  and  educational  matters. 
Best  of  references.  5955  SURVEY. 

MAUDE  ELIZABETH  SMITH 

Vocational  and  placement  service  for  men 
ind  women.  Workers  recommended  for 
positions  in  business,  professional  and 
locial  service  fields.  80  Boylston  Street, 
BOSTON,  Massachusetts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Contact    Without   Friction! 

Are  you  mentally  isolated?  "Contacts", 
(iterary  correspondence  club,  introduces 
/ou  to  versatile,  unconventional  minds.  No 
Formalities.  Books  loaned  free  to  members. 
Registration  fee  $1.00.  Particulars,  stamp: 
Merlin  Wand,  Manorville,  Pa. 


PAMPHLETS 


CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
study  course,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LEISURE  HOUR — A 
CHALLENGE — ONE  WAY  OF  MEETING  IT." 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People's  Insti- 
tute, 3500  Douglas  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50 


PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Comittee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 

for  trained  executives  and  other 

workers  in  institutions? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
positions? 

The  new  National  Training:  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  VUUge, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  it*  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

We  are  unable  to  fill  continuous  re- 
quests coming  to  us  for  well  trained 
personnel. 

For  further  information  aadreu 

LEON  C.  FAULKNER,  Managing  Director 

THE   NATIONAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL 

Dobbs  Ferry  on  Hudson 

FOR    INSTITUTION    EXECUTIVES 

AND    OTHER    WORKERS 

New  York 


o*    Bradley,    fammu    erp«rt 
•hows  juit  how  to  nuUu  home 
cooking,     cuke-making,     candy 
making  give  bis  profit*.     How  u 
cater,   run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS. 
xUx  Inns,  Cafeterias,  etc. — orn  51  way! 
to   Make    Money!     Writ*   today   tor   lllui 
booklet    "Cooking    for    Jront,"    It'i   FBEI. 

America!  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58tb  Street.  Chieati 


REAL    ESTATE 


Wisconsin 

For  Sale — At   Sacrifice 

Academy  building,  modernly  equipped, 
on  campus  of  12  acres  with  fine  outlook, 
in  central  Wisconsin,  suitable  for  school, 
sanitarium,  or  home.  W.  M.  Ellis,  Ash- 
land, Wis. 


Better.  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  thai 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  chtaptt 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster    Letter    Addressing    A 
Mailing    Company 

34th    Street   at  8th    Avenue 
Lackawanna  1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 


H.Ui«r.nkUi    Csledonia  9664-5-6  I      ...""'I" 
rrpewrittBf     '  —  '      Addretimr 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


424    Madison    Ave.,    at    49th    St. 
New  York  City 

September  1927 
Dear  Executive  Director: 

In  addition  to  being  able  to 
supply  you  with  just  the  kind  of 
SOCIAL  WORKERS  you  are  seek- 
ing, we  aim  to  give  you  PER- 
SONAL SERVICE. 

We  have  a  unique  plan  avail- 
able. Write  us  for  full  particu- 
lars. 

Sincerely  Yours 

Atlas  Social  Workers' Exchange 

Incorporated 

Telephone  for  appointment 
Vanderbilt  9435-36 

An  Agency  for  Social  Worker*  only. 


FOR  SALE 


A  COTTAGE  BY  THE  WATER 
For  $5600 

The  lines  of  this  small  new  house  are  a 
delight.  It  is  gracious  and  hospitable.  The 
interior  was  planned  with  intelligent  thought. 
Besides  the  comfortable  living  room  with 
open  fireplace,  there  are  two  bedrooms,  a 
bath  and  kitchen. 

The  terms  are  so  convenient  that  almost 
anyone  can  afford  to  own  it. 

It  is  50  minutes  from  New  York. 
Address 

APARTMENT    6  A,    264    LEXINGTON    AVENUE 


.n- 


les  from  New  York  by  train 

HE  ;£>OA-R£>WALK    IS  GLOfUPU-S 
L&DEN   WrlTl   HtAtfH 
A 


^pom  fPlus  'rood  —Only  *8fpcr5)ay 
OF>EN    ALL  YEAR 


The  Year Ro und 

Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,   New  York 

Live  in  a  modern,  fireproof  hotel  by  the 
seashore,  for  less  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
$12  per  week  for  two;  homelike  comforts; 
outdoor  sports ;  maid,  valet  and  telephone 
service;  37  minutes  from  Times  Sq., 
B.MT.  Phone  Sheepshead  3000. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.) 
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TWO  PAMPHLETS 

on  the 

Sacco-Vanzetti  Case 

By  Dr.  Michael  A.  Cohn 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SOME  QUESTIONS 
AND  AN  APPEAL 

Thirty-two  questions  exposing  the  unfairness  of 
the  trial  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  together  with  an 
appeal  for  their  immediate  release. 
Price  Ten  Cents 

TWO  WORLDS 

An  imaginary  speech  delivered  by  Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti  before  Judge  Thayer:  Why  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  pronounced  on  him  and  Nicola 
Sacco. 

Price  Twenty-five  Cents 

Send  orders  to — 

INDEPENDENT  SACCO-VANZETTI  COMMITTEE 

48  CANAL  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


"See  Russia 

for 
Yourself. "> 


An  Unusual  Opportunity  To  See 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 


A  Tour 
to  the  land  of  amazing  achievements! 

Eight  Wonderful  Week* 
October  I4th  to  December  15th,  19X7 

LONDON— LENINGRAD-MOSCOW 
Our  tour  will  be  arranged  to  include  the  extensive  pageants  and 

Gala  Festival* 

that  will  mark  theTenth  Anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revolution 

Party  Limited  to  One  Hundred 

Apply    Immediately    to 

WORLD   TOURISTS,    INC. 

69    Fifth    Avenue 

New  York 
ALGonquin  6900 


"The 
Greatest 
Achievement 
in   History" 


ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOL 

Trains  teachers 

for 

KINDERGARTENS 

PROGRESSIVE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

GROUP  SERVICE  WORK 

The  course  includes  three  years  of  lectures,  experi- 
mental and  practice  work. 

School  open  September  21,  1927.  Application  for  ad- 
mission must  be  made  in  advance. 


For  information,  address 

JESSICA  E.  BEERS 


33  Central  Park  West, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Deep  Roman!  Literature 

A  GYPSY  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (1913,  226  pages)  by  George 
Fraser  Black  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  Gypsy  literature* 
up  to  two  decades  ago;  but  many  of  its  items  are  so  rare  that 
they  can  be  found  only  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  has  acquired  Mr.  Black's  private  collection.  The  files 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Gypsy  Lore  Society  are  indispensable  to 
those  who  wish  to  find  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Gypsies. 
Anyone  may  join  the  Society  and  receive  the  journal  for  a  year 
by  sending  the  regular  advance  subscription  of  one  pound,  five 
shillings  to  Mr.  Fred  Shaw,  The  Hon.  Treasurer,  Gypsy  Lore 
Society,  7  Macdonald  Road,  Friern  Barnet,  No.  n,  Great 
Britain. 

Charles  Godfrey  Leland's  works  on  Gypsies  are  the  most 
comprehensive  in  English,  The  Gypsies  (Houghton  Mifflin), 
being  prime  equipment  for  every  Gypsy  student,  as  are  his 
writings  in  the  Journal  and  his  fascinating  and  authoritative 
books,  The  English  Gypsies  and  Their  Language,  and  Gypsy 
Sorcery  and  Fortune-telling. 

An  interesting  early  study  of  Roman!  subjects  is  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Gipseys  (1807)  from  the  German  of  H.  M.  G. 
Grellman. 

The  most  complete  work  ever  written  on  any  branch  of  the 
Romani  speech  is  John  Sampson's  The  Dialect  of  the  Gypsies  of 
Wales,  from  the  Oxford  Press  last  year,  a  great  bargain  at  four 
guineas.  Mr.  Sampson  has  written  many  books  and  papers  on 
the  folk-tales,  language  and  customs  of  the  Welsh  Gypsies. 

For  a  taste  of  the  Turkish  Gypsy  dialect,  which  is  relatively 
pure  and  similar  to  Balkan  Gypsy  dialects,  one  may  refer  to 
Etudes  sur  les  Tchinghianes  (Constantinople,  1870)  by  A.  G. 
Paspati,  and  discover  many  secrets  of  the  Gypsy  tongue. 
However,  of  more  special  interest  to  the  American  student  is 
Ueber  die  Mundarten  und  die  Wanderungen  der  Zigeuner 
Europa's  (Vienna,  1871-81)  by  F.  X.  Miklosich,  the  well- 
known  philologist.  This  scholarly  work  contains  a  practical 
vocabulary  of  the  Bukowina  dialect,  which  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Nomad  Gypsies  in  this  country,  whose  language  has 
been  studied  in  Parts  2  and  3  of  Vol.  VII  New  Series  of  the 
Journal  of  the  G.  L.  S. 

Last  year  Mr.  Edwin  Evans  did  a  notable  favor  for  Gypsy 
scholars  by  Englishing  for  the  first  time  Franz  Liszt's  The 
Gypsy  in  Music  (W.  Reeves,  London),  a  two-volume  treatise 
that  flashes  like  a  rhapsody. 

The  pleasantest  path  to  knowledge  of  Gypsy  life  as  it  exists 
at  present  is  through  the  pages  of  Irving  Brown's  two  recent 
books,  Gypsy  Fires  in  America  and  Nights  and  Days  on  the 
Gypsy  Trail,  both  published  by  Harpers,  and  being  the  results 
of  much  communion  with  Roms  in  the  Americas  and  Europe. 

It  is  too  bad  that  To  Gypsyland  by  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
Pennell  is  out  of  print.  It  is  a  splendid  account  of  happy  Gypsy 
excursions  over  most  of  Europe,  copiously  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Pennell  and  written  by  Mrs.  Pennell,  whose  Life  of  Leland  is 
an  equally  delightful  and  authoritative  Gypsy  book. 

Another  narration  of  racy  travel  with  Nomads  is  With 
Gypsies  in  Bulgaria  by  Andreas  (Mui  Shuko)  ;  also  Tales  of 
the  Real  Gypsy  by  Paul  Kester,  including  My  Lady  of  Egypt. 

Of  course,  George  Borrow  is  the  old  standby,  despite  his 
inaccuracies.  His  most  robust  books  can  be  bought  in  editions 
of  Gypsy  portability:  The  Bible  in  Spain,  Zincali,  Lavengro. 
His  other  contributions  may  be  bought  singly,  or  one  may 
prefer  The  Life,  Writings  and  Correspondence  of  George 
Borrow  by  William  Knapp  (London,  1899). 

Napoleon  Boswell  by  H.  H.  Malleson  is  a  charming  close-up 
of  English  Gypsies,  as  is  Kriegspiel,  a  novel  by  F.  H.  Groome, 
who  married  a  Gypsy  and  is  the  author  of  In  Gipsy  Tents  and 
Gipsy  Folk-Tales.  New  books  on  Gypsies  or  pertinent  to  a 
study  of  them  are  reviewed  regularly  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Gypsy  Lore  Society. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.) 
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These  toys  and  girls  are  being  taught  to  save  their  lives.'  They  are  learning  the 
meaning  of  the  "Stop"  and  "Go"  trafic  signals.  In  many  schools  the  children 
maf(e  their  own  semaphores,  and  the  teacher  appoints  different  members  of  the 
class  to  act  the  part  of  a  Traffic  Officer  so  that  the  lesson  of  caution  at  street 
crossings  can  never  be  forgotten. 


EVERY  five  minutes  someone  dies 
from  cancer.     Every  six  minutes 
someone    is    killed    by    accident. 
One  death  in  every  13  is  caused  by  can' 
cer — one  in  15  by  accident.     One — a 
tragedy  foreseen  weeks  in  advance  when 


beyond  hope  of  prevention.  The  other 
— swift  annihilation  that  could  have 
been  prevented. 

Most  fatal  accidents  need  never  happen; 
90,000  a  year  in  the  United  States— 240 
a  day — deaths  from  various  causes  that 


could  be  prevented.  One  half  of  the 
children  who  are  killed  are  the  little 
untaught  ones  less  than  five  years  old. 
And  accidents  claim  all  too  many  per- 
sons  past  middle  age — who  have  not 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  swift  pace  of 
passing  vehicles. 

In  cities  where  public  caution  and  pro' 
tection  are  taught,  the  deathrate  from 
accident  is  far  less  than  the  Nation's  sad 
average.  Modern  scientific  Safety  Cam- 
paigns are  organized  in  these  cities.  The 
Mayor,  the  Police  Department,  local 
associations,  clubs,  societies  and  citizens 
of  ability  and  initiative  are  working  to- 
gether for  safety  in  industry,  in  the  home 
and  on  our  streets.  The  newspapers 
which  help  to  promote  Safety  Campaigns 
find  a  quick  response. 

These  continuous  safety  programs  are 
as  carefully  and  skilfully  planned  as  a 
great  battle,  but  with  this  difference — 
a  battle  is  planned  to  end  as  many  lives 
as  possible  and  a  Safety  Campaign  is 
planned  to  save  as  many  lives  as  possible. 

No  longer  has  one  a  right  to  say,  "Acci- 
dents are  bound  to  happen.  You  can't 
prevent  them."  Today  accident  pre- 
vention is  neither  a  beautiful  dream  nor 
a  vain  hope.  It  is  a  splendid  reality. 
In  cities  which  have  said,  "It  can  be 
done"  —  it  has  been  done.  In  some 
cities  the  deathrate  from  accident  has 
been  reduced  more  than 
half.  ^ 

Do  you  know  how  many 
people  were  killed  by  ac- 
cident in  your  town  last 
year?  You  will  find, 
again  and  again,  that  a 
little  forethought  or  a 
little  more  care  would 
have  avoided  many  trag- 
edies. Help  to  prevent 
such  deaths. 


700,  000  Americans  seriously  injured  last  year;  23,000  killed 
by  one  cause  alone— motor  vehicle  accidents. 

Appeals  to  individual  caution  have  failed  to  stem  the  constantly 
rising  tide  of  accidental  deaths.  Last  year  the  New  York  State 
conference  of  Mayors  decided  to  conduct  an  "entire  city" 
Safety  Campaign.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  selected  for  the  test,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  was  invited  to  send 
safety  engineers  to  co-operate. 

A  vigorous  educational  program  was  undertaken.  Every  stage 
of  this  campaign  was  carefully  mapped  out  in  advance.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  the  demonstration,  while  practically  the 


entire  city  supported  it,  accidental  deaths  of  all  kinds  were  re- 
duced 31%.  Fatal  accidents  to  children  were  reduced  3314%. 
Fatal  accidents  in  homes  were  reduced  71%. 

Based  on  the  results  in  Albany,  the  Metropolitan  has  prepared 
two  booklets,  "Promoting  Community  Safety'*  and  "The 
Traffic  Problem",  which  outline  practical  ways  and  means  for 
accident  prevention.  Send  for  two  copies  of  each,  one  for 
personal  study  and  one  to  send  to  your  Mayor.  If  your  town 
has  a  working  safety  organization,  support  it  whole-heartedly. 
If  not,  help  to  establish  a  local  Safety  Council. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 
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METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  each  year 
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rriEN  THOUSAND  new  books  are 
|_  published  every  year,  some 
good,  some  bad  —  each  one 
boosted  by  someone.  You  read 
so  many  book  reviews  and  re- 
ceive so  many  tips  from  friends 
that  you  are  only  confused.  How 
can  you  know  what's  what? 

Buying  and  reading  books  al- 
ways has  been  too  much  of  a 
lottery.  No  concise,  intelligent 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
sort  books  effectually  for  read- 
ers. For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  book  publishing  that 
attempt  is  now  being  made  by 
'the  Literary  Guild  of  America. 
This  is  how  it  is  being  done: 

1.  Distinction:  The  Guild  has 
a  distinguished  Board  of  Editors 
consisting  of  Carl  Van  Doren, 
Editor-in-Chief;   Glenn   Frank, 
Zona  Gale,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch, 
Hendrik    Willem    van    Loon, 
Elinor  Wylie.   This  board,  long 
before  the  publication  dates  of 
the  books,  reads  in  manuscript 
form  the  latest  novels,  biogra- 
phies, essays,  etc.     From   these 
manuscripts  the  Guild  Board  se- 
lects what  its  editors  believe  to 
be  the  outstanding  book  for  a 
certain  month. 

2.  .First  Copies:    This  book  is 
then  issued  in  a  special  edition 
for  the  Guild  members  and   is 


sent  to  them  postage  prepaid. 
It  reaches  them  on  the  very  pub- 
lication date  of  that  book — the 
same  day  on  which  the  book- 
seller gets  his  regular  edition. 
You  get  the  book  when  it  is  ab- 
solutely new  and  fresh. 

3.  Half  Price:  Through  the 
Literary  Guild  and  only  through 
the  Guild,  by  subscribing  for  a 
year,  you  secure  these  books  at 
about  one-half  the  price  which 
they  would  retail  for  in  book 
stores.  So  that  the  Guild  service 
costs  you  nothing — it  actually 
saves  you  about  one-half.  This 
half  price  is  not  offered  by  any 
organization  except  the  Literary 
Guild  of  America. 

Evidence  that  this  plan  works 
admirably  is  given  by  scores  of 
letters  that  arrite  daily  from 
enthusiastic  subscribers  and  by 
the  long  list  of  distinguished 
people  all  over  the  country  who 
belong  to  the  Guild.  Convenience, 
economy,  better  books — that  is 
the  Guild  plan. 

Send  the  coupon  for  our  book- 
let. See  if  this  service  isn't  the 
correct  one  for  your  needs.  This 
booklet  will  tell  you  more  of 
this  absolute  innovation  in  book 
buying,  of  its  decided  advantages 
in  price,  of  its  assured  rendering 
of  a  real  literary  service. 


Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 
Dept.  S.G.-1,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 
Please  send  me  free  booklet,  WIMCS. 


Name 


Address . 
City, 


.  .  State 
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The  Death  Penalty  at  Sing  Sing 

By  Warden  Lowes 

Manufacturers   on  Child  Labor 

By  Florence  Kelley 

and  Wiley  H.  Swift  ro  i  *  -^ 

The  "You"  Letter 

Grown-Ups  Coining  Alive 

El  Retiro  Closed  by  Politics 

Population  —  Whence  and  Whither? 

Labor's  Summer  Schools 

BedrOOttl 


25  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Yea 


THE  FAMILY  SOCIETY 

Joint  Responsibilities  of  Board,  Staff,  and 
Membership 

by 
FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN 

Field  Director,  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social   Work 

The  organization  and  development  of  a  participating  membership  ft 
The  functions  and  inter-relations  of  the  board  of  directors,  secretary, 
and  staff  fa  The  selection  and  training  of  workers  (u  Relations  of  the 
family  society  with  the  public,  with  the  central  council  or  community 
chest,  and  with  other  agencies  ft 

Price,  $1.00   Net   ($1.10  postpaid) 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY 
SOCIAL  WORK 

130  East  22d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TULANE   UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL   OF  SOCIAL    WORK 

NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 

Graduate  training  for  Family  Case  Work,  Children's  Case  Work, 
Vocational  Guidance,  Medical  Social  Work,  Community  Work,  and 
Social  Research.  Supervised  field  work  with  New  Orleans  social 
agencies.  Credit  towards  advanced  degrees. 

Courses  begin  October  1   and  February   1.    Bulletin  sent  on  request. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  Meeting  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc., 
will  be  held  at  4  P.  M.  on  Monday,  October  31, 
1927,  in  the  offices  of  The  Survey,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York  City,  to  elect  four  directors  and 
transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
the  meeting.  All  members  of  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  (those  who  have  contributed  $10  or  more 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1927, 
and  life  members)  are  entitled  to  vote. 
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STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION,    ETC.,     REQUIRED'   BY     THE     ACT     OK     CONGRESS     OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  The  SURVEY,  published  semi-monthly  at  New  York 
N.    Y.,   for   October    1,    1927. 
State  of   New    York,  I 

County  of   New   York,        f   "• 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  D.  Kenderdine,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of 
the  SURVEY,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    ef    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,    and  business    manager  are:    Publisher,   Survey  Associatei,   Inc.,    112 
East    19    Street,    New    York    City;    Editor,    Paul    U.    Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Arthur  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street, 
New    York    City;    Business    Manager,    John    D.    Kenderdine,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:   (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must   be   stated   and   also   immediately   thereunder   the   names   and    addresses 
of   stockholders   owning   or   holding   one   per   cent    or    more   of    total    amount 
of   stock.      If  not  owned   by  a   corporation,   the   names   and  addresses   of   the 
individual  owners  must  be  given.     If  owned   by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated    concern,    its    name   and    address,    as   well    as    those    of   each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St., 
New  York  City,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  with  over  1,800  members.     It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.     President, 
Robert   W.  deForest,   30   Broad   Street,   New   York,   N.   Y.;    Vice-Presidents, 
Julian      W.      Mack,      1224     Woolworth     Building,      New     York,      N.      Y.; 
V.    Everit   Macy   "Chilmark,"    Scarborough-on-Hudson,   N.   Y.;    Robert   Hal- 
lowell,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Secretary,  John  Palmer  Gavit, 
112    East    19    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y.;    Treasurer,    Arthur    Kellogg     112 
East    19    Street,    New  York,    N.    Y. 

3.  That   the  known   bondholders,   mortgagees,   and   other   security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,   so  state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 


that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
•f  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]    JOHN  D.   KENDERDINE,   Business  Manager 
Sworn   to   and    subscribed    before    me   this    20th    day    of    September,    1927. 
[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN,  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New  York. 

New  York  Co.   Cerk's  No.   184.     New  York   Co.   Register's  No.  28079. 

My  Commission  expires      May  25,    1928. 


THE  SURVEY,  published  semi-monthly  and  copyright  1927  by  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  Inc..  112  East  19th  Street.  New  York.  Price:  thia  copy  (October  15,  1927;  Vol  LIX 
No.  2)  SO  cts. ;  $5  a  year:  foreign  postage.  $1  extra:  Canadian  60  els.  Changes  of  ad<lress  should  be  mailed  to  us  two  weeks  in  advance.  When  payment  is  by  check  & 
receipt  will  be  pent  only  upon  request.  Entered  as  second-class  matter.  March  25,  1909,  at  the  poet  office.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  Acceptance 
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Your  "Appeal"  Letter,  John  D.  Kenderdine 


The  Gist  of  It 

UWIS  E.  LAWES  is  a  kind  of  public  official 
rarely  met  with  in  the  United  States — a  man 
trained  from  the  bottom  up  in  his  chosen  call- 
ing. Beginning  as  a  guard  at  Clinton  and 
Auburn  Prisons,  he  was  chief  guard  at  the  Elmira 
Reformatory,  then  head  of  the  former  city  Reform- 
atory on  Hart's  Island  until  on  New  Year's  Day  of 
1920  he  became  warden  of  Sing  Sing.  To  remain  at 
that  post  for  seven  years  is  a  remarkable  tribute,  for 
the  average  term  of  office  has  been  under  six  months. 
As  Mr.  Lawes  puts  it,  "the  easiest  way  to  get  out 
of  Sing  Sing  is  get  yourself  appointed  warden."  He 
is  at  present  engaged  in  writing  a  book,  in  his 
library  at  the  prison  which  contains  now  many  rare 
old  volumes  on  crimes  and  punishments  left  him  by 
his  friend  Houdini  (page  69). 

'"'HE  national  program  of  education  and  employ- 
J_  ment  for  children  of  14  and  15  put  out  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  discussed 
by  FLORENCE  KELLEY,  for  a  quarter  century  a  fight- 
ing friend  of  working  children,  as  secretary  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League  and  a  contributing  edi- 
tor of  THE  SURVEY  (page  70)  ;  and  by  WILEY  H. 
SWIFT,  acting  general  secretary  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  who  gives  the  committee's  official 
position  (page  72). 

LLJCILE   EAVES   writes   of   Massachusetts'   new 
venture  in  public  health,  a  state  cancer  hospital, 
against  the  background  of  the  unique  study  of  that , 
disease  which  she  has  been  conducting  as  director  of 


research  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  in  Boston  (page  79).  The  plains  of  the  West 
and  Southwest,  the  southern  mountains,  and  other 
remote  American  countrysides  have  been  the  scenes 
of  adventures  in  public  health  which  FRANCES  SAGE 
BRADLEY,  M.D.,  has  described  in  THE  SURVEY.  At 
present  she  is  a  member  of  the  preschool  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  (page  80). 

"X  NOTHING  in  the  institutional  life  of  this 
1\|  country  compares  with  it,"  writes  MIRIAM 
VAN  WATERS  of  the  summary  closing  of  the  El 
Retiro  (California)  Schopl  for  Girls.  Its  dramatic 
story  appears  on  page  83.  Out  of  the  general  clamor 
for  measuring  sticks  in  social  work  (see  THE 
SURVEY,  January  15,  March  15,  1926)  there  are 
coming  some  tentative  standards.  RALPH  G. 
HURLIN,  director  of  the  Department  of  Research 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  here  outlines  a  con- 
tinuous piece  of  research  in  the  field  of  family  wel- 
fare. In  the  three  succeeding  issues  he  will  discuss 
the  experience  of  some  forty  family  agencies  as  to 
the  average  caseload  per  case  worker,  the  amount 
of  relief  per  case,  and  the  fluctuation  of  the  caseload 
with  the  calendar  (page  84.)  Though  JUNK  PUR- 
CELL-GUILD'S  distinctive  .work  has  been  in  the  field 
of  law  for  social  workers,  she  has  been  in  close 
touch  (shall  we  say  matrimonially?)  with  the  gen- 
eral education  of  social  workers  in  both  Toledo  and 
Richmond,  Virginia,  where  the  unique  experiment 
described  in  this  paper  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Guild 
and  herself  (page  85). 


ALIFORNIA'S  latest  adventure  in  adult  educa- 
tion  is  described  (page  87)  by  ETHEL  RICHARD- 
SON, assistant  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. LUCY  L.  W.  WILSON,  principal  of  the  South 
Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  is  on  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association 
and  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Locarno  Con- 
ference, of  which  she  writes  (page  88). 

THE  true  story  related  by  ARTHUR  DUNHAM 
and  ESTHER  S.  DUNHAM  was  awarded  honorable 
mention  in  the  Harmon-Survey  Quarterly  Contest 
on  new  phases  of  social  work.  Mr.  Dunham  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  Public 
Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania  (page  91). 
No  cut  -and  dried  social  system,  but  the  pattern  of 
living  processes  lie  behind  the  glimpses  into  our 
shifting  sociology  which  NELS  ANDERSON  contributes 
to  THE  SURVEY  from  time  to  time,  in  this  case  of 
the  surburbanite  —  "a  man  who  shaves  and  takes  a 
train  and  then  rides  home  to  shave  again"  (page  93). 
HELEN  G.  NORTON  is  instructor  in  journalism  at 
Brookwood  Labor  College,  Katonah,  New  York 
(page  95).  Lois  MAcDoNALD,  a  South  Carolinian 
by  birth,  who  has  made  several  studies  in  the  textile 
area,  is  this  year  a  fellow  in  economics  at  New  York 
University.  She  was  an  instructor  at  the  Southern 
Summer  School  for  Women  in  Industry,  at  Sweet 
Briar,  Virginia,  which  she  describes  (page  96). 
MILDRED  JOHN  was  a  fellow  in  the  Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  in  Boston,  for  1926-7  (page  97). 

T  OHN  D.  KENDERDINE  is  best  known  to 
J  SURVEY  readers  as  the  writer  of  persuasive  let- 
ters which  turn  overdue  subscribers  into  cheering  re- 
cruits. To  members  of  the  staff  he  is  known  as 
the  world's  most  trenchant  critic  of  editorial  letters. 
What  he  writes  of  turning  "appeal"  letters  into 
"sales"  letters  will  be  widely  read  (page  102 
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From  a  drawing  made  by  a  prisoner  at  Sing  Sing  for 
Warden  Lawes'  forthcoming  book,  Life  and  Death  Within 
Sing  Sing  Prison  Walls.  Mr.  Lawes  is  also  the  author  of 
Man's  Judgment  of  Death,  published  by  Putnam's  in  1924 
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The  Death  Penalty  at  Sing  Sing 

What  the  Figures  Show 


By  LEWIS  E.  LA  WES 


SINCE    1889   when   electrocution    for   murder   was 
legally  established  in   New  York   State,  409  men 
and  6  women  have  been  committed  to  Sing  Sing 
Prison    for    execution.     Of    these,    261,    including 
one  woman,  were  electrocuted.    Before  the  date  set 
for  electrocution,  2  died  natural  deaths,  3  committed  suicide, 
2  drowned  while  escaping,  and  10  were  pronounced  insane 
and  transferred  to  Dannemora  State  Hospital;  15  are  now 
in  the  Death  House,  making  a  total  of  293  who  are  dead, 
insane,  or  awaiting  execution. 

The  convictions  of  53  men  and  2  women  were  reversed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Of  these,  30  were  acquitted ;  5 
were  re-convicted  and  executed ;  one  was  re-convicted  and 
his  sentence  commuted  to 
natural  life;  14  were  convicted 
of  murder,  second  degree,  3  of 
manslaughter,  first  degree,  i  of 
manslaughter,  second  degree,  and 
I  is  awaiting  a  re-trial.  One 
woman  was  acquitted  and  the 
other  was  convicted  of  murder 
in  the  second  degree.  The  sen- 
tences of  72  men  and  2  women 
were  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  natural  life,  and  of  these 
only  3  have  later  been  pardoned 
and  only  6  discharged  by  special 
commutation ;  the  remainder  are 
now  in  prison,  or  in  the  hospital 
for  the  criminal  insane,  or  have 
died  in  prison. 

In  the  same  period  (1889- 
1927)  there  were  589  commit- 
ments for  murder,  second  degree, 


Since  he  became  warden  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison  in  1920,  Mr.  Lawes  has  seen  109 
men  electrocuted,  for  the  law  provides 
that  the  warden  must  be  a  witness  of  all 
executions,  though  the  actual  carrying 
out  of  the  sentence  is  deputized  to  an 
electrician.  He  has  recently  compiled 
the  statistics  of  commitments  to  Sing  Sing 
for  murder  and  here  briefly  sets  them 
forth,  for  the  first  time.  The  showing 
that  juries  and  judges  erred  in  at  least  1 1 
per  cent  of  the  original  commitments  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  outcomes  of  his 
study  of  the  figures.  Warden  Lawes  is  a 
member  of  the  League  to  Abolish  Capital 
Punishment  and  until  recently  has  been 
its  president.  He  is  also  an  ex-president 
of  the  American  Prison  Association. 
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and  1,986  for  manslaughter,  first  degree.  This  gives  a  total 
of  2,990  commitments  for  what  is  popularly  known  as 
murder.  Thus  the  death  penalty  has  been  exacted  in  63 
per  cent  of  the  total  commitments  for  murder,  first  degree, 
and  for  8.7  per  cent  of  all  commitments  for  "murder." 

The  fact  that  30  persons  were  acquitted  and  1 8  others 
convicted  in  a  lower  degree  after  having  been  convicted  of 
a  capital  crime,  causes  one  to  wonder  how  many  of  the  261 
who  were  executed  might  not  have  received  new  trials  and 
have  been  acquitted  or  convicted  on  a  charge  which  did  not 
exact  the  death  penalty  if  they  too  had  had  money  or  friends 
to  engage  the  most  able  legal  counsel.  One  man,  who 
fortunately  received  a  commutation  to  natural  life  only  a 

few  minutes  before  he  was  to  be 
strapped  in  the  chair,  was  later 
proved  positively  to  have  been 
innocent.  Perhaps  there  were 
other  such  cases.  If  juries  and 
judges  can  err  in  one  proven 
case,  is  it  not  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  other  errors  which 
cannot  now  be  corrected  because 
the  unfortunate  man  is  dead? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  juries 
and  judges  erred  in  1 1  per  cent 
of  the  original  commitments  for 
murder,  first  degree,  and  54  per 
cent — more  than  half — of  these 
persons  were  acquitted  on  re- 
trial as  not  guilty.  Is  not  the 
percentage  of  "probable  error" 
entirely  too  high  to  warrant  a 
penalty  that  is  irrevocable? 
In  view  of  the  relatively  large 
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number  of  cases  in  which  the  higher  court  has  reversed  the 
lower  courts,  the  number  of  commutations  to  life  imprison- 
ment is  not  large.  If  the  lower  courts  can  err  in  n  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  it  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  a 
mistake  is  made  in  an  additional  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
cases  and  the  commutations  are  in  proportion. 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  3  pardons  and  6  special  com- 
mutations have  been  granted.  This  fact  answers  the  fre- 
quently heard  charge  that  life  imprisonment  does  not  really 
mean  life  imprisonment  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  proper 
penalty  for  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

The  further  assumption  that  the  murderer  is  a  dangerous 
criminal  from  whom  society  must  be  protected  is  flatly 
disproven  by  the  figures  which  show  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  women  committed  for  murder,  first  degree,  had 
no  previous  criminal  record.  Nor  is  there  a  single  instance 
in  which  a  prisoner  pardoned  or  specially  commuted  for 
murder,  first  degree,  returned  to  Sing  Sing  Prison  because 
of  a  second  homicide. 

A  study  of  Sing  Sing's  records  running  back  to  1850 
shows  only  slight  variations  in  commitments  for  homicide. 
The  percentage  at  no  time  runs  above  8  per  cent;  commit- 
ments for  murder,  first  degree,  average  about  i  per  cent. 
This  study  also  shows  that  51  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
murder,  first  and  second  degrees,  have  been  committed  by 
foreigners,  in  comparison  with  a  rate  of  26  per  cent  for 
all  other  crimes  committed  by  foreigners. 

From  1850  to  1870  the  foreign-born  Irish  led  in  the 
number  of  commitments  for  murder  and  from  1870  to  1889 
the  native-born  of  Irish  stock  led,  with  foreign-born  Ger- 
mans second  and  foreign-born  Italians  third.  Between  1890 
and  1919  the  foreign-born  Italians  took  the  lead,  with  Irish 


second ;    Negro,    third ;    English-Scotch,    fourth ;    German, 
fifth.     From    1920  to   the   present   time,    the   foreign-born 
Italians    have    led    with    the   Negro    in    second   place ;   the ! 
Irish  stock,  third ;  and  English-Scotch,  fourth. 

From  1890  to  1927,  those  of  Italian  stock  (91  per  cent 
foreign-born)  lead  with  28  per  cent  of  all  commitments  for 
murder;  Irish  stock  (20  per  cent  foreign-born)  second  with 
19  per  cent;  Negro  (9  per  cent  foreign-born)  third  with 
144  per  cent;  English-Scotch  stock  (foreign-born  19  per  '• 
cent)  and  German  stock  (foreign-born  46  per  cent)  fourth 
with  10  per  cent  each;  miscellaneous  stock  (foreign-born 
50  per  cent)  19  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  the  typical  murderer  of  any  given  period 
comes  from  that  race  which  is  making  a  place  for  itself  in 
a  new  environment.  The  Irish  led  for  a  long  period  fol- 
lowing their  immigration  and  the  Germans  were  a  close 
second  following  their  immigration  period.  The  Italians 
then  took  first  place  and  now  the  Negro,  who  is  migrating 
from  the  South,  is  rapidly  forging  toward  the  lead. 

One  often  hears  of  the  low  murder-rate  in  England  and 
other  foreign  countries  and  we  are  told  that  this  condition 
is  due  to  more  stringent  laws,  and  so  on.  In  the  light  of 
these  figures,  it  seems  likely  that  England's  favorable  record 
is  due  to  the  homogeneity  of  her  population.  Murder,  in 
its  final  analysis,  is  due  to  extrinsic  conditions  rather  than 
to  an  inherent  instinct  for  killing.  Is  society  justified  in 
taking  a  life  for  a  crime  which  is  a  result  of  conditions  for 
which  it  is  largely  responsible  and  in  exacting  a  death 
penalty  where  the  percentage  of  "probable  error"  has  proved 
to  be  so  large?  Would  not  life  imprisonment  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  and  with  greater  justice  to  all? 


The  Manufacturers'  Plan  for  Child  Labor 


By  FLORENCE   KELLEY 


THE  National  Manufacturers'  Association  has  made 
public  its  program.     Its  proposed  standards  have 
been   given   to   the   Associated    Press,   and   widely 
distributed  in  a  pamphlet  of  twelve  pages,  under 
the    title,    National    Education    and    Employment 
Program  of  the  Junior  Education  and  Employment  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.     In 
the  introduction  it  is  said  to  be  "for  the  further  protection 
of  children   14  and   15  years  old." 

Obviously  believing  that  the  federal  Children's  Amend- 
ment is  defeated,  not  merely  delayed,  the  association  sets 
forth  in  six  paragraphs  what  it  proposes  to  have  done  to, 
and  for,  wage-earning  children  in  place  of  cooperative  action 
by  Congress  and  the  States.  The  remaining  pages  are 
interpretation. 

Mass  production  now  takes  over  the  establishment  of 
school  standards  and  labor  standards  for  children  of  today 
and  of  the  future. 

^  Proposals  A  and  B  requiring  a  new  employment  certifi- 
cate for  each  new  job  undertaken  by  a  child  of  14  or  15, 
accompanied  by  a  medical  certificate  of  fitness,  follow  the 
most  advanced  practice  of  industrial  communities,  among 
others,  Massachusetts  and  Chicago.  They  are  not  new,  but 
they  are  admirable  safeguards  to  which  all  must  give  hearty 
consent  in  an  age  when  industry  has  been  growing  constantly 
more  dangerous  with  new  machines  and  new  poisons.  As 


an  evidence  of  good  faith,  next  winter,  wherever  a  legis- 
lature meets  in  a  state  which  does  not  yet  require  a  fresh 
certificate  and  medical  examination  for  each  new  job,  bills 
requiring  them  should  be  introduced  and  pushed  by  the 
National  Manufacturers'  Association  and  its  powerful  state 
branches.  The  state  associations  have  sometimes  opposed 
bills  for  these  modest  improvements  but  may,  now  that 
their  national  body  has  come  out  for  these  measures,  be  ex- 
pected to  see  that  such  certificates  and  examinations  are  of 
benefit  to  both  employers  and  working  minors. 

The  National  Manufacturers'  Association  might  well 
have  recognized  that  today  the  children  of  this  Republic 
live  and  work  under  two  standards,  one  modern  and  one 
laggard.  If  they  had  done  this,  if  they  had  called  their 
program  a  provisional  program,  or  a  transitional  program,  or 
the  southern  child  labor  program,  it  could  be  seriously  dis- 
cussed. Then  good  might  come  of  the  discussion.  But 
put  forward  as  a  "national"  program,  nothing  can  ensue 
but  confusion.  Its  mere  existence  must  inevitably  cause 
confusion.  Its  principal  proposals  are  retrograde.  It  does 
not  clearly  state  the  objective  of  the  National  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  It  proceeds  by  indirection. 

So  far,  indeed,  that  this  program  is  destined  to  test  the 
astuteness  and  integrity  of  the  National  and  State  Child 
Labor  Committees,  of  hundreds  of  committees  of  permanent 
organizations,  and  of  all  the  myriad  small  groups  of  men 
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National  Education  and  Employment  Program 
of  the  Junior  Education  and  Employment  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers 

Program  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
for  the  further  protection  of  employed  children  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age: 

(a)  An  employment  certificate  issued  under  state  author- 
ity for  each  job  applied  for  under  a  different  employer. 

(b)  A   physical  examination  by  physicians  designated  by 
the  state,  and  a  certificate  that  the  individual  is  physically 
fit  to  enter  the  employment  applied  for. 

(c)  The  completion  of  the  sixth  grade,  after  allowing  two 
years   for   adjustment   after   the   passage   of   the   statute    in 
states  not  already  having  an  educational  qualification,  with 
proper  provision  for  vacation  permits. 

(d)  The  requirement  of  a  minimum  of  four  hours  a  week 
of  continued  education,  either  in  continuation  schools  or  un- 
der   shop    plans     approved    by    properly    constituted     state 
authority  which  should  have  the  power  to  release  individ- 
uals incapable  of  further  education  or  to  excuse  any  child 
until  proper  continuation  schools  have  been  established. 

(e)  The   limiting   of   the   hours   of  labor  of   all   children 
under    sixteen  years,    employed    in    manufacturing,    mining, 
transportation  or  commercial  occupations,  of   not  to  exceed 
forty-eight   hours    per    week,    with    a    prohibition    of    night 
work  before  7  A.  M.  or  after  9  P.  M. 

(f)  The    strengthening   of   laws    forbidding   the    employ- 
ment of  children  in   hazardous   occupations   by   more   care- 
fully defining  the  specific  hazards. 

The  principles  herein  stated  have  been  formulated  by 
the  Junior  Education  and  Employment  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  consisting  of: 
Howell  Cheney,  Cheney  Brothers,  South  Manchester, 
Conn.,  Chairman;  Garnett  Andress,  Richmond  Hosiery 
Co.,  Rossville,  Ga. ;  E.  M.  Herr,  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York;  Simon  Miller, 
Jacob  Miller  Sons  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  W.  A.  Viall, 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence. 

These  principles  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association. 

Your  views  on  these  principles  will  -be  very  greatly 
appreciated. 


and  women  who  have,  (sometimes  against  opposition  from 
State  Manufacturers'  Associations)  shared,  since  1902,  in 
enacting  child  labor  laws.  These  are  safeguards  of  children 
14  and  15  years  old,  and  of  street  traders  who  are  younger, 
and  of  telegraph  and  messenger  boys  and  minor  employes 
in  hazardous  occupations  who  are  older. 

It  is  characteristic  that  such  significant  terms  as  "child 
labor"  and  "eight-hour  day"  nowhere  appear  in  the  manu- 
facturers' program;  substituted  for  them  are  "employment" 
and  "closing  at  9  P.M." 

Though  the  term  "eight-hours  day"  nowhere  appears, 
the  program  fundamentally  undermines  it.  It  is  not  fash- 
ionable to  attack  the  eight-hours  day  head-on  now,  when  31 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  an  eight-hours 
law  applying  to  children  to  16  years  of  age  in  factories  and 
stores. 

Enlightened  employers  long  since  abolished  night  work 
for  boys  and  girls  below  18  years.  Several  states  follow 
the  lead  given  by  New  York  before  the  War,  and  forbid 
employment  of  minors  under  1 6  as  telegraph  and  messenger 
boys  after  6  P.M.  For  children  under  16,  the  standard 
closing  hour  in  factories  was  set,  years  ago,  by  the  New 


York  statute  at  5  P.  M.  and  in  stores  at  6  P.  M.  This 
is  especially  important  since  enactment  of  double  compen- 
sation in  1923.  For  if  a  boy  or  girl  is  injured  while  at 
work  after  the  lawful  closing  hour,  the  New  York  employer 
must  pay  double  compensation,  the  penalty  part  of  it  in 
cash,  at  the  time  of  the  award.  That  the  closing  hour  for 
New  York  children  in  factories  since  1908  and  stores  since 
1914  is  enforceable,  has  been  shown  by  long  experience. 

The  National  Manufacturers'  Association  disposes  of  the 
whole  vast  subject  of  working  hours  by  proposing  to  forbid 
children  under  1 6  to  work  after  9  o'clock.  But  why,  when 
35  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  already 
abolished  nightwork  after  5,  6  and  7  P.M.  in  factories, 
is  it  necessary  to  introduce  this  late  hour?  Idaho  alone 
in  the  wholr  'country  has  9  o'clock  as  closing  hour,  and 
Idaho  has  virtually  no  wage-earning  children.  Only  Texas 
and  California  have  a  later  hour,  10  P.M. 

Instead  of  the  enforceable  closing  hour  definitely  set  at 
the  end  of  eight  hours  work  at  5  P.M.  for  factories  and 
6  P.M.  for  stores,  work  is  to  be  permitted  everywhere  until 
9  o'clock.  This  late  closing  hour  allows  14  hours  begin- 
ning at  7  A.M.  in  which  to  spread  eight  hours  work.  Every 
experienced  enforcing  official  knows  that  this  makes  the 
eight-hours  day  non-enforceable.  Instead  of  a  definite  daily 
limit  of  work  to  eight  hours  in  24,  the  program  proposes 
a  48-hours  week.  Contrast  this  with  New  York's  eight- 
hours  day  definitely  ended  at  5  P.M.  and  6  P.M.  and 
44-hours  week  for  boys  and  girls  under  1 6.  Contrast  it 
with  Henry  Ford's  4<>hours  week  for  adults.  Which 
shall  prevail  ?  The  beneficent,  thoroughly  tested  New  York 
standard?  Or  North  Carolina's  fantastic  non-enforceable 
new  statute? 

HOW  can  any  program  be  seriously  defended  which  pro- 
poses for  children  in  any  state,  standards  lower  than 
the  best  long  tried  in  industrial  states  and  found  feasible  and 
useful?  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon  and  California  are 
among  the  industrial  states  whose  enlightened  protec- 
tion of  young  wage  earners  has  greatly  benefitted  employers 
and  employed.  The  proposed  program  would,  if  adopted 
in  those  states,  constitute  a  revolution  backward  and 
downward. 

Six  paragraphs  which  follow  the  insinuating  title  indicate 
permanent  dangers: 

What  means  has  the  average,  well-informed  citizen  of 
knowing  how  retrograde  is  the  proposal  to  set  up,  as  a 
nationwide  standard,  the  fourteenth  birthday  and  sixth 
school  grade?  Even  well-read,  sympathetic  people  without 
contact  with  factories  cannot  conceive  the  multiple  risks  that 
lurk  in  manufacture  awaiting  adolescent  children.  They 
cannot  estimate  how  unfit  a  present-day  factory  is  for  a 
girl  14  years  old,  fresh  from  the  sixth  grade — because  of 
speeding,  noise,  crowding,  strain  of  piecework,  sustained 
high-pressure  attention,  infinite  multiplication  of  machines, 
and  ever  increasing  industrial  poisons.  Nor  are  non-expert 
citizens  acquainted  with  the  legal  safeguards  laboriously 
achieved  in  a  quarter  century  intensive  struggle  in  behalf 
of  the  children.  In  contrast,  the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association  organized  nearly  40  years  ago,  has  a  branch  in 
every  industrial  state  and  commands  vast  funds  for  propa- 
ganda, as  it  proved  in  its  campaign  against  the  federal  child 
labor  amendment. 

Since  1895,  state  associations  have  killed  safeguarding 
bills  and  laws ;  when  that  was  impossible,  they  have  amended 
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them,  making  them  useless.  Counsel  for  state  associations 
induce  courts  to  hold  safeguarding  laws  unconstitutional, 
as  in  1895,  when  Levy  Mayer,  counsel  for  the  Illinois 
Association,  persuaded  the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  invalid 
the  first  eight-hours  law  including  children  employed  in 
manufacture.  Fortunately  for  the  children,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  overthrew  that  evil  decision. 

If  this  program  were  carried  out — and  what  is  a  pro- 
gram for  but  to  be  carried  out  ? — 

1.  It  would  abolish  the  5  P.  M.  closing  hour  in  factories  and 
the  6  p.  M.  closing  hour  in  stores,  substituting  for  both  9  P.  M. 

2.  It  would  abolish  the  eight-hour  day  by  creating  a  spread 
of  14  hours  from  7  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.,  thus  making  the  eight- 
hour  day  non-enforceable. 

3.  It  would  abolish  the  44-hour  week,  substituting  a  48- 
hour  week,  which  also  would  be  non-enforceable  because  of 
the  14  hours  spread. 

4.  It  would  make   work  in   mines  legal   at   the   fourteenth 
birthday  and  the  completed  sixth  grade.     Since  1920,  the  legal 
age  for  beginning  work  in  mines  has  been   16  years  in  all  im- 
portant  mining  states.      Illinois    has   had   an    age   limit   of    16 
years  for  mines  since  1910. 

5.  In  seven  enlightened  states  it  would  lower  the  leaving 
age  for  full  time  compulsory  school  attendance  from  15  years 
to   the    fourteenth   birthday    and    the    sixth   grade,    by    leaving 
everything  beyond  that,  everywhere,  to  the  choice  of  children 
and  parents. 

6.  It  would   give   officials   power  to   release  children    from 
school   attendance   at   14  years   instead   of   adapting  schools   to 
their  needs. 

7-  It  would  release  children  from  all  school  attendance 
where  there  are  no  continuation  schools,  instead  of  substituting 
full  time  attendance  until  the  community  supplies  a  school. 

One  by  one,  these  undesirable  proposals  have  for  years 
been  rejected  by  organizations  of  citizens  who  have  ob- 
tained enactment  of  better  measures,  often  against  oppo- 
sition of  branches  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Today  California,  Maine,  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island 
exclude  from  manufacture  and  commerce,  during  school 
hours,  children  under  15  years  old.  Texas  excluded  them 
from  factories  only;  Ohio  under  16  for  work  in  school 
hours;  Montana  under  16  years  from  factories  at  all  times; 
New  York  prescribes  14  years  and  the  e'ghth  grade, 
15  years  and  the  sixth  grade,  16  years  and  the  sixth  grade. 
These  seven  states  are  menaced  by  the  manufacturers' 
program  because  all  have  a  higher  standard  than  age  four- 
teen years.  Children  who  remain  to  the  sixteenth  year 
and  the  sixth  grade  are  often  newly-arrived,  overgrown 


peasant  immigrants,  or  deaf,  blind,  tubercular,  crippled  or 
otherwise  handicapped  children ;  or  they  are  dull  normal 
children  held  by  the  law  to  save  them  from  becoming  tools 
of  criminals.  Or  they  are  mental  defectives  of  whom  the 
public  ungraded  classes  and  opportunity  schools  render 
thousands  self-supporting  by  the  sixteenth  birthday. 

What  can  be  more  dangerous  for  the  future  than  a  plan 
for  tantalizing  children  with  sham  protective  measures, 
pretending  to  give  them  "further  protection"  while  taking 
away  what  they  already  have,  and  stupefying  them?  All 
repetitive  work  is  stupefying.  Nearly  all  work  open  to  boys 
and  girls  under  16  is  repetitive  and  therefore  stupefying. 
Monotony  breeds  fatigue,  and  the  combination  of  monotony 
and  fatigue  is  stupefying,  especially  when  begun  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  birthday. 

Inevitably  a  manufacturers'  association  does  what  seems 
to  it  good  for  manufacturers.  It  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  industry  if  it  could  put  this  program  into  effect 
everywhere.  Adult  wages  are  higher  than  they  have  ever 
been.  Immigration  of  cheap  labor  is  confined  chiefly  to 
unskilled  Mexicans  and  Negroes.  The  unions  are  by  no 
means  powerless  as  to  hours.  Even  Pullman  porters  are 
forming  unions.  The  helpless  elements  of  former  mass 
immigration  are  staying  at  home  in  Europe.  Can  the 
stimulus  to  promulgate  the  program  at  this  time  be  the 
shrinkage  in  the  supply  of  cheap  labor? 

If  there  could  be  wholesale  restriction  of  attendance  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  the  high-schools,  if  little 
girls  could  be  kept  available  for  the  textile  industries  at  the 
fourteenth  birthday  and  sixth  grade  as  has  been  done  in 
Massachusetts,  that  would  be  a  pleasant  outlook  for 
migrating  northern  mill  managers. 

This  program  is  important  to  its  projectors.  Every  in- 
dustrial bill  will  have  to  be  watched,  both  to  increase  gains 
so  'laboriously  achieved  for  the  young  generation  and  to 
forestall  destructive  activity  of  the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association's  legislative  agents. 

Any  persons  who  may  believe  that  this  new  program  is  a 
benevolent  undertaking,  or  who  are  led  so  to  interpret  it, 
or  who  try  to  cooperate  in  it,  will  be  nai've  souls  un- 
acquainted with  the  continuous  record  of  the  National 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  ill-informed  as  to  the 
extraordinarily  valuable  safeguards  which  are  to  be  under- 
mined by  carrying  out  its  program.  Or  they  will  be 
shepherds  deserting  their  lambs. 


The  Child  Labor  Position 


By  WILEY  H.  SWIFT 


A    STATEMENT   from   those   regarded   as  the 
"opposition"  is  always  of  value— it  furnishes  a 
definite  ground  for  discussion  and  makes  clear 
the  real  issues  involved.     Such  a  statement  has 
just  been  issued   by  the  Committee  on  Junior 
Education  and  Employment  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  long  considered  one  of  the  chief  antagonists 
of   child   labor   legislation.      In   a   program    (see  page    71) 
endorsed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association,   the 
committee  sets  forth  six  principles  "for  the  further  protection 
of  employed  children  14  and  15  years  of  age." 

The    National    Child    Labor    Committee   has    for    many 


years  advocated  certain  minimum  standards  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  and  the  points  on  which  the  program  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  meets  and  those  in  which 
it  falls  below  that  of  the  committee  stand  forth  clearly : 

A.  The    Manufacturers'  Association   agrees   with   the    Na- 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee  that  no  child  under   16  should 
be  permitted  to  work  without  an  employment  certificate  issued 
under  state  supervision. 

B.  The  association  likewise  agrees  that  no  child  under   16 
should  'be    employed   without    a   certificate    of    physical    fitness 
issued  by  an   authorised   physician.     We  call  special   attention 
to  the  statement  in  the  brief  accompanying  the  program,  that 
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a   physical    examination   should   be    repeated    as    often    as    the 
applicant  changes  employment. 

C.  The  educational  standard  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  namely,  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  for 
children  under  1 6,  is  not  met  by  the  manufacturers'  program 
which  advocates  only  the  sixth  grade.  In  their  brief  they  agree 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  state  for  children,  whether  at 
school  or  at  work,  "should  reasonably  be  extended  to  at  least 
16  years  of  age."  However,  to  their  suggestion  that  states 
which  have  already  enforced  an  educational  qualification  may 
experiment  with  higher  standards  they  add,  "but  in  no  case 
should  these  standards  prevent  the  employment  of  physically 
able  children  over  14  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  further 
in  school  than  the  sixth  grade,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
their  parents  or  guardians  would  be  better  employed  at  work." 

TO  this  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  takes  serious 
exception.  It  would  open  the  way  to  thousands  of  children 
to  leave  school  on  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  merely  because 
they  dislike  school.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
agrees  that  in  exceptional  cases  children  of  14  are  better 
oft  at  work  (under  school  supervision)  than  at  school  but  this 
power  of  exemption  should  be  in  the  hands  of  .the  school  author- 
ities who,  through  visiting  teachers,  psychological  laboratories, 
and  the  like,  can  study  each  child  and  his  environment  as  an 
individual  problem. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  agrees  with  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  that  children  under  16  should  not  be 
employed  during  school  vacation  without  employment  certi- 
ficates. 

D.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  does  not  include 
in  its  standards  a  statement  regarding  attendance  of  employed 
minors    at   continuation   school.      It    believes    in    the    principle 
underlying  continuation   schools   but   feels   that   they    are    still 
too  much  in   the  experimental   stage  to  warrant   a   statement 
regarding   the    age    for   compulsory    attendance,    the   length    of 
the   session   or   nature   of   the   curriculum.     The   continuation 
school,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  targets 
of    attack   by   manufacturing   groups    throughout   the   country. 
The    Manufacturers'    Association,    by    including    this    in    their 
program,  endorse  the  principle. 

E.  (i)     The    National   Child    Labor   Committee   has   long 
stood  for  an  eight-hour  day,  six-day  and  forty-eight-hour  week 
for  children  under  16.     The  Manufacturers'  Association  now 
endorses    a    forty-eight-hour    week    for   children    under    16    in 
manufacturing,   mining,   transportation   or  commercial   occupa- 
tions.    In  this  connection  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
calls  attention  to  three  points  which  it  considers  vital:     first, 
all  children  regardless  of  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  should 
be  included   (it  is  possible  that  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
specified   only  fields  coming  within   their  own   scope) ;  second, 
a  six-day  week  should  be  specified  in  order  to  give  one  day's 
rest  in  seven,  and  to  limit  the  working  day  to  8  hours ;     third, 
mining,  of  course,  should  not  be  included  as  this  is  recognized 
as  a  field  in  which  no  child  under  16  years  should  ever  be  em- 
ployed.    All  of  the  important  mining  states  already  have  legis- 
lation to  this  effect,  with  the  possible  exception  of   Michigan 
which  operates  iron  ore  and  copper  mines — employing  44  chil- 
dren under  16  according  to  the   1920  census. 

(2)     The   National   Child    Labor   Committee    believes    that 
children    under    1 6   should   not   work   in    any  capacity   before 

6  A.M.  or  after  7  P.M.     The  Manufacturers'  Association    (for 
the  occupations  mentioned  above)   places  the  morning  hour  at 

7  and  the  evening  hour  at  9.     The  committee  agrees  that  the 
former  is  desirable,  but  co»siders  the  prohibition  of  work  in 
the   evening  hours  more  important.     Nine   o'clock  is   too   late 
for  children  under  16  years. 

F.  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  children  in  hazardous 
occupations,   the    National   Child    Labor   Committee    advocates 


that  certain  occupations  known  to  be  dangerous  for  children 
under  16  should  be  specified  in  the  law,  and  that  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  changing  industrial  conditions  some  state 
authority  should  have  the  power  to  ex-tend  this  list.  Further 
it  advocates  that  children  between  16  and  18  years  should  have 
similar  protection  from  employment  dangerous  for  children 
of  that  age.  The  Manufacturers'  Association  agrees  that  the 
law  should  be  strengthened  for  children  under  16  years,  but 
does  not  touch  upon  the  point  of  empowering  a  state  body  to 
extend  the  list. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  statement  by  the  manu- 
facturers? It  is  without  question  an  important  forward 
step,  and  should  be  welcomed  by  all  those  engaged  in  this 
work  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  Its  practical  value  can  be 
judged  by  The  following  facts: 

Only  6  states  (Illinois,  Iowa,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Wisconsin)  now  meet  completely  the  first  five  standards 
advocated  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association;  6  states  do 
not  require  employment  certificates  for  children  14  to  16 
years;  17  states  do  not  require  a  physical  examination  of 
children  applying  for  work  permits;  19  states  do  not  require 
the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade;  21  states  have  no  con- 
tinuation school  law;  13  states  permit  more  than  a  forty- 
eight-hour  week  for  children  between  14  and  16  years  in 
manufacturing  and  17  in  mercantile  establishments;  32 
states  permit  work  before  7  A.M.  ;  5  permit  work  after  9  P.M. 
in  manufacturing,  and  15  permit  it  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments. 

With  regard  to  employment  in  dangerous  occupations, 
the  lack  of  definite  knowledge  as  to  what  does  and  does  not 
constitute  dangerous  work  makes  a  numerical  statement  diffi- 
cult, but  the  following  facts  are  suggestive:  28  states  permit 
children  under  16  to  work  around  explosives,  22  states 
permit  them  to  run  elevators,  35  permit  them  to  work  on 
scaffolding,  17  permit  them  to  oil  and  clean  machinery  in 
motion. 

THE  statement  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  can  be 
of  incalculable  value  in  raising  the  standards  in  these 
backward  states.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating," 
however,  and  the  real  interest  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  child  labor  will  be  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  it  lends  its  support  in  securing  such  legislation. 

Moreover,  their  statement  is  in  no  sense  a  program  of 
ideals  and  in  three  important  respects  (educational  require- 
ment, daily  hours  and  night  work)  it  falls  short  of  even 
the  minimum  standards  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.  Many  will  question  what  its  effect  will  be 
in  those  states  which  already  have  or  wish  to  enact  stand- 
ards higher  than  those  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Does  the  association  regard  its  program  as  embodying  the 
maximum  standards  for  child  protection  beyond  which 
opposition  will  be  forthcoming,  or  the  minimum  which  the 
welfare  of  children  demand  ?  The  former  would  constitute 
the  greatest  challenge  to  child  labor  efforts  since  the  days 
of  child  exploitation  in  coal  mines  and  cotton  mills.  We 
assume,  however,  that  the  latter  is  the  case.  We  assume 
that  the  statement  is  a  bona  fide  effort  to  correct  the  current 
belief  that  the  Manufacturers'  Association  is  opposed  to 
child  labor  legislation. 

The  important  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  certain  points  of 
difference,  the  Manufacturers'  Association  has  expressed 
agreement  with  most  of  the  points  for  which  social  workers 
have  been  striving  in  this  field  for  many  years. 


Charting  the  Tides  of  Humanity 


WHEN  the  World  Population  Conference  met 
in  Switzerland  on  August  31  it  focussed  for 
the  first  time  the  attention  of  many  nations 
on  the  basic  raw  material  of  civilization — 
its  supply  of  human  lives.  Two  years  ago 
the  International  Birth  Control  Congress  in  New  York 
City  demonstrated  that  it  was  possible  to  discuss  the  facts 
and  principles  which  underly  the  growth  of  peoples  with 
scientific  detachment  apart  from  a  propagandist  zeal  for 
family  limitation  and  from  the  blind  tabus  which  religious, 
military,  industrial  or  sentimental  interests  had  laid  over 
such  subjects.  The  Geneva  meetings,  which  brought  together 
some  300  delegates  and  observers  from  thirty  countries, 
representing  the  widely  diverse  fields  of  scientific  study  which 
must  deal  directly  or  indirectly  with  problems  of  population, 
carried  the  discussion  a  step  further  and  set  up  the  begin- 
ning of  a  permanent  organization  to  study  human  tides  as 
scientifically  and  objectively  as  the  ocean  currents  or  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  currency  and  trade  have  long  been  studied. 
As  Dr.  Gertrude  F.  Sturges,  delegate  of  the  Committee 
on  Maternal  Health,  pointed  out  in  a  report  of  the  congress 
which  forms  the  basis  of  this  abstract,  the  artist  who  drew 
the  cartoon  for  the  menu  card  of  the  gala  banquet  possessed 
a  sly  sense  of  humor.  Here  the  notables  are  pictured  as 
drinking  to  the  health  of  "the  baby,"  but  it  must  have  been 
the  infantile  organization  for  the  scientific  study  of  pop- 
ulation problems,  since  in  three  days  of  solid  discussion, 
nary  a  baby  was  mentioned.  The  program,  which  like  the 
daily  abstracts  of  proceedings  was  printed  in  both  French 
and  English,  instead  dealt  with  such  collective  and  learned 
subjects  as  the  biology  of  population  growth,  the  optimum 
population,  population  and  food  supply,  the  differential  birth- 
rate, fertility  and  sterility  in  relation  to  population,  inter- 
national migration  and  its  control,  biological  institutes  for 
the  study  of  race,  and  heredity,  disease  and  pauperism. 

IF  a  prevailing  impression  can  be  gathered  from  the  mass  of 
sober  data  submitted  in  these  papers,  it  is  that  apparently 
the  world  is  not  going  to  the  dogs,  even  to  the  Pekingese. 
(As  one  American  scientist  put  it,  extra-officially,  "If  a  well- 
to-do  woman  prefers  a  pug-dog  to  a  baby,  it  is  just  as  well 
for  society  that  her  type  of  humanity  be  not  reproduced!") 
Professor  Raymond  Pearl  of  Johns  Hopkins  pointed  out  that 
the  growth  of  all  populations,  animal  and  human,  follows 
a  regular  and  characteristic  course,  increasing  at  first  slowly, 
accelerating  gradually  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  rapidity, 
then  increasing  more  slowly  until  finally  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible growth  at  all.  Yet  though  there  is  always  this  gen- 
eral curve,  at  any  given  moment,  even  in  experimental 
studies  of  animals  when  the  food  supply  is  ideal,  there  may 
be  violent  zig-zags  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  curve, 
produced  by  shifts  in  the  birth-  or  death-rates.  J.  B.  S. 
Haldane  of  Cambridge  University,  England,  commenting  on 
the  address,  added  that  as  the  birth-rate  is  the  main  variable 
quantity  in  civilized  countries,  these  fluctuations  in  popula- 
tion would  be  avoidable  "if  a  coherent  and  stable  policy 
with  regard  to  birth-rates  were  reached,"  and  suggested  as 
a  eugenic  program,  "equalization  of  the  economic  position  of 


different  classes  ;  a  uniform  full  and  compulsory  educational 
system,  and  equal  opportunities  for  family  limitation  in  all 
classes." 

In  considering  the  "optimum"  population,  Professor 
Henry  Pratt  Fairchild  of  New  York  University  pointed 
out  that  there  were  four  main  factors  of  all  social  organiza- 
tion: 

The  land,  that  is,  all  the  natural  resources  ;  the  stage 
of  the  arts,  that  is,  the  sum  of  all  the  devices  and  expedients 
which  make  these  resources  available  for  human  beings; 
the  population,  considered  quantitatively  ;  and  the  standard 
of  living,  dependent  on  the  first  three  and  defined  as  the 
"average  level  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  a  given  society  at  a 
given  time." 


main  basis  of  the  confusion  that  infests  the  ques- 
tion  of  population,"  said  Professor  Fairchild,  "is  the 
erroneous  conception  of  population  as  an  end  in  itself.  There 
is  only  one  factor  that  has  an  ultimate  human  value.  That  is 
the  standard  of  living."  Under-population,  that  is,  a  popula- 
tion too  small  to  make  full  use  of  natural  resources  with  all 
the  arts  then  developed,  probably  has  existed  only  rarely  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Before  the  optimum  population  for 
any  area  can  be  determined,  the  social  sciences  must  evolve 
some  way  of  measuring  not  only  the  numerical  population, 
at  present  our  only  exact  gauge,  but  the  productivity  of  the 
land,  the  stage  of  the  arts,  and  finally,  the  standard  of  living. 
"We  must  be  able  to  know  with  preciseness  whether  the 
standard  of  one  country  is  higher  or  lower  than  that  of 
another,  and  whether  the  standard  of  a  given  country  is  ris- 
ing or  falling,  and  at  what  rate." 

Professor  E.  M.  East  of  Harvard,  talking  on  Food  and 
Population,  declared  that  a  just  peace  between  the  two  basic 
instincts  of  mankind,  food  and  reproduction,  would  not 
make  itself.  The  biologist  today  can  find  no  flaw  in  Dar- 
win's argument  that  civilization  enhances  fecundity.  Any 
effort  to  increase  the  supply  of  food  is  useless,  unless  it  is 
supplemented  by  measures  to  restrict  population.  "We  mere- 
ly raise  more  wheat  to  feed  more  men  to  raise  more  wheat." 
A  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  two  embattled  urges  can 
be  made  only  if  man  assumes  a  social  direction  of  his  own 
evolution.  That  ideal  is  an  artificially  standardized  optimum 
of  population,  large  enough  for  efficient  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  small  enough  for  so- 
cial, ethical  and  esthetic  advance. 

IN  the  sessions  which  centered  on  the  different  birth-rates 
of  different  social  classes,  there  was  universal  testimony, 
except  for  Sweden,  that  the  lowest  rates  were  found  in  the 
so-called  upper  classes,  the  highest  at  the  other  end  of  the 
economic  scale.  Recent  studies  at  the  University  of  Stock- 
holm showed  results  differing  from  the  reports  of  Germany, 
Italy  and  Holland  in  that  the  working  classes  were  found 
to  have  a  fertility  in  marriage  25  per  cent  lower  than  the 
upper  classes.  Though  the  decline  has  been  greatest  among 
the  well-to-do  and  in  the  cities,  a  similar  downward  trend 
among  all  groups  and  members  of  all  religious  faiths  in 
Germany  was  reported  by  (Continued  on  page  107) 
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"LET  THE  STATES  DO  IT .'" 

THE    forty-two    legislatures    of    1927    have    come 
and    gone.     They    have    demonstrated    anew    the 
failure  of   the   "let-the-states-do-it"   policy.    They 
have    exercised   once    more    their   sovereign    right 
to  ignore   the   needs  of  children   who   must   earn 
their    own    living.      A    few    legislatures    have    added    to 
i  the  crazy-quilt   of   unlike   patches.    Where    five   industrial 
states  had  prescribed  extra  compensation  for  children  killed 
or  injured  while  illegally  employed,  eight  do  so  now.     But 
of  these  eight,  no  two  statutes  are  alike.    Wisconsin  is  alone 
in   prescribing   triple   compensation,    and    one   double   com- 
pensation   law    has    been    four    years    unenforced.     Only 
Illinois,  Maryland,  and  Michigan  moved  this  year  from  the 
group   which   excludes    to   that   which    prescribes    an    extra 
i  award.     At  the  opening  of   the  session  there  were    1 8  ex- 
cluding states;  there  are  still  15. 

Of  extraordinary  interest  is  the  present  plight  of  Indiana's 
double  compensation  clause.  This  excellent  device,  one  of 
the  best  for  keeping  children  safe  in  industry  (or  safe  from 
industry)  has  been  four  years  successfully  nullified.  It 
has  never  been  repealed,  superseded  or  passed  upon  directly 
as  to  its  constitutionality  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  In- 
diana's court  of  last  resort.  Instead,  in  May,  1923,  the 
State  Industrial  Board,  by  a  question  certified  to  the  State 
Appellate  Court,  elicited  the  opinion  that  this  clause  was 
unconstitutional.  This  obstructive  opinion  was  not  given 
in  an  appealed  case  or  in  a  controversy  before  the  Industrial 
Board  or  the  court.  Later  the  Supreme  Court,  ultimate 
tribunal  as  to  all  constitutional  questions  in  the  state,  held 
that  it  was  purely  advisory,  and  not  an  adjudication.  Never- 
theless, the  lower  court  has  twice  since  acted  upon  its  own 
opinion  as  authoritative.  It  has  defied  the  admonition  of 
the  highest  court.  Strangely,  the  latest  Indiana  statutes 
(Burns'  Annotated,  Revision  of  1926)  omits  all  reference  to 
the  double  compensation  clause.  Was  this  on  the  authority 
of  the  Appellate  Court's  answer  to  the  Industrial  Board  in 
May,  1923?  And  of  that  court's  own  two  subsequent 
actions?  So  complete  is  obstructive  cooperation  by  the  board, 
the  Appellate  Court  and  Burns'  Annotated  Statutes  that, 
in  the  board's  current  official  copies  of  the  labor  law  sent 
to  interested  enquirers,  the  double  compensation  clause  is 
printed  and  crossed  out.  Meanwhile,  if  any  wage-earning 
children  have  received  double  compensation  the  fact  does 
not  appear.  The  policy  of  concealment  is  effective.  Indiana 
keeps  no  separate  records  of  industrial  injuries  suffered 
by  minors.  Yet  in  these  four  years,  in  Indiana  as  elsewhere, 
mass  production  has  increasingly  endangered  children  with 
speeding  and  new  poisons. 

Illinois  defeated  a  bill  to  raise  the  school-leaving  require- 
ment from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  grade  and  to  raise  thereby 
the  age  of  a  large  number  of  children  entering  industry. 
Massachusetts  continues  to  let  boys  and  girls  leave  school 
at  the  sixth  grade  and  the  fourteenth  birthday  to  work  at 
machines  in  factories. 


The  cheerful  spot  of  the  year  is  Maine,  which  raised  the 
educational  qualification  for  minors  14  to  16  years  old  going 
to  work,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  grade.  Maine  has, 
in  the  last  decade,  decreased  the  number  of  children  at  this 
age  employed  in  manufacture  from  aproximately  1,100  to 
less  than  100  at  present. 

The  Georgia  legislature  had  before  it  no  bill  affecting 
child  labor.  The  child-helping  organizations  agreed  in  ad- 
vance to  back  only  their  cooperative  program,  five  measures, 
all  non-industrial,  until  it  should  be  adopted.  Children  in 
Georgia  of  14  to  16  years  may  legally  work  60  hours  a 
week  but  not  between  7  p.  M.  and  6  A.  M.  Beginning  on 
the  sixteenth  birthday,  these  girls  and  boys  may  work  all 
night — a  charming  birthday  gift!  Unhappily  the  legislature 
enacted  only  one  of  the  five  philanthropic  measures.  Nothing 
therefore,  can  be  done  for  wage-earning  children  until  the 
next  session.  Will  double  compensation  for  children  injured 
while  illegally  employed  have  a  chance  then? 

The  North  Carolina  child  labor  law  of  1927,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  state  attorney-general,  resembles  a  Chinese 
puzzle  and  appears  to  be  unenforceable.  Children  under 
1 6  are  forbidden  to  work  in  mines  and  quarries.  This  is 
the  last  trace  of  the  federal  child  labor  laws.  North  Caro- 
lina appears  to  penalize  children  who  finish  the  fourth  grade 
between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  birthdays,  by  legaliz- 
ing their  working  60  hours  a  week.  It  appears  to 
place  the  premium  of  the  short  working  day  upon  failure  to 
complete  the  fourth  school  grade.  Noteworthy  are  the 
following  items : 

A  child  under  14  may  not  be  employed  in  any  mill,  factory, 
cannery,  work-shop  or  manufacturing  establishment.  .  .  . 

But  may  a  boy  under  14  work  in  all  these  other  places? 

A  girl  under  14  may  not  work  in  any  laundry,  bakery,  mer- 
cantile establishment,  office,  hotel,  restaurant,  barber  shop, 
bootblack  stand,  public  stable,  garage,  place  of  amusement, 
brick  yard,  lumber  yard,  or  any  messenger  or  delivery  service, 
public  works,  or  any  street  trades  except  in  cases  and  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Child  Welfare  Commission.  .  .  . 

And  may  the  commission  permit  girls  under  14  to  work 
in  them? 

A  minor  over  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed  60  hours 
per  week.  .  .  . 

Is  this  by  night  also?     And  for  girls  as  well  as  boys? 

By  completing  the  fourth  grade  at  the  age  of  14,  the  minor 
is  placed  in  the  position  of  one  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
16  so  far  as  hours  of  labor  are  concerned.  .  .  . 

Women  have  never  shown  more  admirable  persistence, 
than  this  year  in  North  Carolina.  But  this  interpretation 
can  be  overthrown  only  by  a  decision  of  the  highest  state 
court,  or  by  a  new  law  two  years  hence,  or  by  another 
attorney-general. 

North  Carolina  is  still  one  of  the  five  states  which  have 
no  workmen's  compensation  law.  The  others  are  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Missisippi  and  South  Carolina. 

Alabama's    quadrennial    legislature    has    adjourned    with 
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nothing  done  this  year  for  wage-earning  children.    Proposals 
for  double  compensation,  and  for  separate  records  of  children 
killed  or  injured  were  defeated.    This  means  an  interval  of 
four  years'  delay  before  anything  can  be  done. 
"Let  the  states  do  it!" 

ATHENS  TO  MADISON 

TO  understand  the  civilization  of  which  they  are  a  part 
through  study  of  civilizations  that  have  passed  and 
thereby  search  out  a  new  road  to  a  liberal  education,  is  the 
hope  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  young  men  who  have  volun- 
tarily enrolled  in  the  new  experimental  college  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  In  their  freshman  year  this  group 
is  to  become  acquainted  with  Greek  civilization  at  its  best 
in  order  that  they  may  have  something  with  which  to  com- 
pare, contrast  and  so  understand  the  world  in  which  they 
live  (see  The  Survey,  June  i,  page  268).  For  the  first 
three  weeks  they  are  to  begin  their  real  initiation  into  that 
civilization  as  follows:  first,  they  are  to  read  the  speech 
of  Pericles  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  in  which  he  told  the  Athenians  something  of  the  secret 
of  their  own  civilization  as  he  understood  it.  Second,  they 
are  to  try  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most  picturesque 
and  representative  figure  of  the  Periclean  age,  Socrates,  a 
man,  said  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  the  school's  director,  "who 
so  completely  expressed  and  represented  the  culture  and 
civilization  of  his  times  that  when  that  civilization  became 
aware  of  him  there  was  but  one  thing  they  could  do  with 
him,  namely,  put  him  to  death."  And  third,  they  are  to 
read  a  number  of  the  representative  plays  of  the  age,  both 
comedy  and  tragedy.  Thereafter,  with  the  stimulus  and 
help  of  their  advisers  they  will  go  deep  and  far  into  a 
great  civilization  which,  for  us  today  is  past  all  praise  or 
blame,  waiting  only  to  be  understood.  President  Glenn 
Frank,  addressing  the  students  at  their  first  assembly,  pointed 
out  that  the  program  means  a  study  of  situations  rather 
than  subjects.  "At  times,"  he  said,  "this  will  seem  easy 
for  you,  for  you  will  not  be  harassed  by  details.  At  other 
times  you  will  find  it  hard,  for  the  teachers  .  .  .  are  not 
going  to  do  your  thinking  for  you."  "We  turn  you  free," 
Professor  Meiklejohn  added,  "and  we  will  see  what  you 
will  do.  I'd  like  to  moralize  on  the  possibilities  of  freedom, 
but  I  will  not:  the  results  rest  with  you — and  the  future!" 
And  it  is  because  the  new  experiment  offers  on  a  crowded 
university  campus  a  chance  for  American  college  students 
to  show  what  they  can  do,  given  freedom  of  thought  and 
effort,  that  it  seems  to  many  the  most  interesting  and  the 
most  significant  undertaking  of  the  new  school  year. 

THE  LURKINQ  TOOTHBRUSH 

AS  inconspicuously  and  as  faithfully  as  the  postman  on 
^~\_  his  daily  rounds,  the  two  hundred  and  more  nurses 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service  go  in  and  out  of  New  York 
homes  where  there  is  need  of  their  skill.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  conferences  held  in  eighteen  centers  for  mothers, 
well  babies  and  young  children,  they  make  upwards  of  half 
a  million  visits  a  year,  thus  forging  through  their  twin  aims 
of  ministration  and  education  one  of  the  city's  strongest  de- 
fenses against  the  spread  of  disease.  Education  especially 
has  been  a  firm  objective  since  the  service  was  started  by 
Lillian  D.  Wald  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  1893 
as  a  venture  in  social  pioneering,  now  accepted  and  emulated 
throughout  this  land  and  countries  abroad ;  and  education 
of  the  widest  public  as  well  as  their  own  clientele  is  the 


object  of  the  annual  "week"  which  the  service  is  inaugurat- 
ing toward  the  end  of  this  month.  For  even  our  brightly 
sanitary  civilization  still  has  its  dark  spots.  A  few  days 
ago  one  of  the  Henry  Street  nurses  asked  the  mother  of  her 
young  patient  for  his  toothbrush.  The  mother  eagerly  re- 
sponded to  the  request  and  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  cup- 
board began  a  vigorous  search.  "I've  always  said,  that  it 
pays  to  keep  things,"  she  panted  breathlessly  as  she  finally 
brought  it  out  in  triumph.  "You  just  never  know  when 
you  are  going  to  need  them." 

QALLANT  MILESTONES 

IN  Pittsburgh  as  in  New  York  visiting  nurse  service  be- 
gan with  the  vision  and  the  devotion  of  a  nurse  who  lived 
among  the  people  so  desperately  in  need  of  her  help.  On 
October  2  the  Irene  Kaufman  Settlement  threw  open  its 
doors  and  invited  the  city  in  to  celebrate  the  twenty-five 
years'  work  of  Anna  Heldman,  R.N.  When  the  Spanish- 
American  War  started,  Miss  Heldman  volunteered  her 
services  by  telegraph,  and  twelve  hours  later  was  on  her 
way  south  for  duty  in  Florida,  Georgia  and  Cuba.  Private 
duty  seemed  narrow  on  her  return,  and  not  long  thereafter, 
in  1902,  she  entered  the  then  almost  unknown  field  of  visit- 
ing nursing  with  the  Columbian  Council  School,  later  the 
Columbian  Settlement.  Vague  reports  of  visiting  nurses 
came  from  Chicago  and  New  York,  but  in  those  days  of 
the  infancy  of  the  profession,  each  pioneer  had  to  carve 
her  own  path,  loyally  seconded  by  the  little  groups  of  citi- 
zens who  saw  here  a  new  road  toward  a  nebulous  goal  of 
public  welfare. 

For  this  quarter  century  Miss  Heldman  has  lived  in  this 
house  by  the  side  of  the  road,  now  the  Irene  Kaufman 
Settlement,  sharing  and  aiding  all  the  gallant  adventures 
which  passed  by  its  doors.  She  helped  to  obtain  the  passage 
of  the  nurse  registration  law  in  Pennsylvania  in  1904;  she 
worked  out  of  hours  as  a  volunteer  in  the  demonstration 
which  established  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools; 
she  aided  in  putting  together  the  records  which  showed  the 
need  of  what  now  is  the  Children's  Welfare  Division  of 
the  city  department  of  health.  During  the  Pittsburgh  Survey 
in  1907-8,  she  took  part  in  the  housing  investigation,  and 
was  associate  to  Frank  E.  Wing  in  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  survey:  a  study  of  the  household 
cost  of  typhoid  fever  in  certain  parts  of  what  was  then  the 
greatest  typhoid  laboratory  in  the  country,  a  compilation 
still  cited  in  scientific  books  on  epidemiology  and  one  of  the 
first  American  studies  of  the  economic  cost  of  sickness. 
Through  her  efforts  the  Mothers'  Club  at  the  Columbian 
Settlement  became  the  Malbish  Arumin  Society,  with  850 
members  at  the  present  time.  As  the  personnel  of  the  settle- 
ment changed,  hers  was  the  face  that  all  the  neighborhood 
knew,  and  hers  the  memory  that  held  all  the  neighborhood, 
and  she  took  on  the  office  she  still  holds  as  director  of  the 
Personal  Service  Department,  with  first  aid  for  the  troubles 
and  sympathy  with  the  joy  of  all  who  come. 

This  month  of  anniversaries  sees  in  New  York  the  cele- 
bration of  the  work  of  two  women  who  like  Miss  Heldman 
have  shared  in  the  social  exploration  of  their  times.  It  is 
fifteen  years  since  Alma  I.  Guy,  herself  partially  without 
sight,  started  at  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
to  teach  five  small  children  to  run  and  play  as  their  seeing 
neighbors  played.  First  she  introduced  them  to  the  thrill 
of  nice  winding  bannisters  without  which  no  childhood  is 
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:omplete ;  then  in  one  country  summer  she  taught  them  to 
,:limb  fences,  to  walk  stone  walls,  and  shinny  up  trees.  From 
,ier  work  has  grown  the  Women's  Recreation  Department 
jpon  which  more  than  two  hundred  young  blind  girls  now 
depend  for  their  fun  in  life,  while  one  of  the  original  five 
s  teaching  the  class  of  tiny  blind  children  who  are  instructed 
n  the  free  and  fearless  use  of  their  bodies  almost  as  soon 
is  they  can  walk. 

On  October  29  a  testimonial  dinner  is  to  be  given  by 
the  New  York  League  of  Girls  Clubs  for  Virginia  Potter, 
chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It  takes 
ifteen  years  to  bound  the  work  of  Miss  Guy,  and  tvventy- 
rve  to  include  that  of  Miss  Heldman,  but  nearly  a  half 
:entury  is  rounded  out  in  the  story  of  Miss  Potter's  for  the 
education  of  girls  and  their  vacations,  their  housing,  and 
their  clubs.  She  brought  about  the  building  of  the  first 
hotel  for  girls  in  New  York  City,  and  established  the  first 
vacation  house  in  this  country.  The  list  of  organizations 
ito  be  represented  around  her  banquet  table  will  be  a  rollcall 
»f  chapters  in  a  history  of  community  progress. 

THE  FAMILY  QROWS  UP 

T  TNIQUE  among  these  many  anniversaries  is  the  Con- 
\^_J  ference  on  Family  Life,  celebrating  the  fiftieth  birth- 
day of  the  family  welfare  movement  in  this  country,  which 
,is  closing  in  'Buffalo  as  this  issue  of  The  Survey  goes  into 
ithe  mails.  The  hopes  and  fears  and  facts  which  that  confer- 
lence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  basic  institution  of  humanity 
iwill  be  brought  out  in  the  Survey  Graphic  for  December, 
ia  special  issue  on  the  art  of  family  life.  In  the  meantime, 
ithe  very  event  of  the  conference  is  a  significant  comment 
on  the  movement  whose  origin  it  signalizes.  It  was  planned 
and  executed  not  to  show  the  undoubtedly  helpful  work  of 
lone  profession  for  its  clients,  but  to  bring  before  the  widest 
possible  audience  the  patterns  and  processes  of  living  in  fam- 
jilies  which  run  through  all  social  groups.  The  family  wel- 
ifare  movement  in  this  country  has  itself  given  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  parenthood.  At  one  time  and  another  dur- 
jing  the  past  half  century  it  has  conceived  and  fostered  a 
[whole  brood  of  infant  undertakings  which  now  have  as- 
sumed the  independence  of  maturity — labor  legislation, 
workmen's  compensation,  mothers'  pensions,  efforts  to  pro- 
mote better  housing,  the  planning  of  community  life  to 
promote  happier  and  healthier  living,  many  of  the  activities 
now  included  in  the  science  of  public  health,  or  such  appli- 
cations of  medical  science  as  psychiatric  social  work.  Its 
own  distinctive  child,  the  casework  method,  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  educators,  penologists,  and  other  specialized  practition- 
ers of  the  social  sciences.  Yet  though  it  has  given  without 
stint  toward  the  founding  of  these  other  professions,  family 
welfare  remains  as  rich  and  vital  an  entity  as  ever.  For 
as  it  has  given,  it  also  has  taken  in  turn  the  material  of 
our  newer  understanding  of  human  motives  and  actions, 
weaving  them  into  its  own  experience.  Hence  the  confer- 
ence just  concluded  recorded  far  more  than  the  fifty  years 
of  professional  history  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  opened  its  doors  in  Buffalo— it  brought 
together  the  experience  of  eager  explorers,  old  and  young, 
in  the  life  which  is  common  to  all  of  us. 

TEACHINQ  PEACE 

FOUR  thousand  delegates  representing  organized  teachers 
and    school    administrators    of    the    world — the    United 
States,  Europe,  South  America,  Africa  and  the  Far  East — 


recently  held  their  biennial  conference  in  Toronto.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  program,  as  it  has  been  reported 
in  the  daily  papers  and  discussed  in  the  educational  press, 
was  the  emphasis  on  world  peace.  The  great  gathering 
stressed  the  part  educators  must  play  in  securing  peace  not 
only  by  combatting  organized  militarism  but  in  actively 
furthering  international  understanding  and  good  will.  T.  T. 
Roberts  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  a  membership  of  120,000,  pointed  out  that 
cutting  down  armies  and  navies  alone  will  not  result  in 
peace.  "There  must  be  a  change  in  the  outlook  of  the 
peoples,"  he  declared,  and  urged  that  school  histories  cease 
to  be  written  from  the  propaganda  viewpoint  and  that  the 
children  be  reminded  that  all  nations  have  contributed  to 
world  progress.  In  the  conference  resolutions  this  attitude 
was  expressed  in  the  section  on  history  teaching,  which 
recommends  that  "the  World  Federation  of  Educational 
Associations  prepare  a  statement  of  the  ideals  which  should 
obtain  in  history  and  in  history  teaching.  Such  statement 
should  emphasize  the  necessity  for  an  impartial  treatment  of 
international-  intercourse.  A  frank  admission  of  shortcom- 
ings should  accompany  the  claim  of  services  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  human  welfare  in  each  country.  In  proceeding 
from  national  to  world  history,  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon 
the  progress  from  conflict  to  conciliation." 

A  World  Committee  on  Peace  through  Education  was 
authorized,  the  business  of  which  will  be  to  enlist  the  active 
cooperation  of  educational  associations  of  more  than  thirty 
countries  in  a  far-flung  campaign  for  better  understanding 
among  nations.  The  work  of  this  committee  will  include 
study  of  existing  textbooks  from  the  point  of  view  of  inter- 
national good-will,  the  influence  of  athletic  competitions  on 
international  good-will,  the  effects  of  military  training  in 
secondary  schools,  and  the  existing  international  machinery 
for  pacific  settlement  of  disputes.  In  the  broad  instructions 
under  which  this  committee  is  to  function,  the  educators 
set  forth  ideas  which,  if  widely  accepted  by  the  teachers 
of  the  many  countries  represented  in  the  conference  and  on 
the  committee  would  mean  that  girls  and  boys  everywhere 
grow  up  with  a  truer  concept  of  their  .part  as  world  citizens: 

"We  find  that  education  for  peace  is  influenced  by  a  few 
dominant  ideas.  On  the  one  hand  it  seeks  to  remove  from 
the  minds  of  the  growing  generation  racial  prejudices,  mis- 
understanding and  ignorance  regarding  other  races  and  peo- 
ples, and  on  the  other  hand,  it  seeks  to  cultivate  an  interna- 
tional good-will,  to  develop  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
interest  in  foreign  affairs,  foreign  culture  and  civilization, 
and  to  create  a  desire  and  sentiment  for  peace  and  for  the 
creation  of  friendly  relations  with  other  nations." 

THE  COAL  TRUCE 

A  TRUCE  has  been  declared  in  the  bituminous  fields 
/Y  °f  Illinois  ending  the  strike  which  has  kept  mines 
and  miners  idle  for  more  than  six  months.  Under  the 
temporary  agreement,  72,000  miners  have  agreed  to  resume 
work  until  February  7  under  the  Jacksonville  wage  scale. 
A  joint  commission  of  two  representatives  of  the  miners' 
union  and  two  representatives  of  the  operators  has  been  set 
up,  to  study  the  Illinois  mine  situation  and  report  to  a 
joint  scale  committee,  meeting  in  Chicago  on  February  7. 
Its  findings  are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  new  agreement, 
effective  next  April. 

Under  the  Jacksonville  agreement,  a  wage  scale  of  $7.50 
a  day  was  established.  At  the  unsuccessful  Miami  confer- 
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ence  last  spring  and  after  the  walk-out  that  followed  the 
failure  of  negotiations  there,  the  operators  insisted  that  they 
could  not  pay  the  Jacksonville  rate  and  compete  with  the 
non-union  mines  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  other 
unorganized  fields,  where  the  scale  is  $4.50  (see  The  Survey, 
March  15,  1927,  p.  773).  The  truce  does  not  affect  the 
situation  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  western 
Pennsylvania,  but  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  feels  that  it  will  have  "a  moral 
effect"  in  these  other  strike  areas.  In  Ohio,  where  there  has 
been  bitterness  and  some  violence  on  both  sides,  miners  and 
operators  announce  that  the  Illinois  agreement  does  not 
change  their  attitude.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  recent  injunction 
means,  if  the  operators  make  use  of  it,  wholesale  evictions 
and  hence,  inevitably,  riot  and  resort  to  armed  force. 

The  Illinois  settlement  may  be  the  first  of  a  series  of 
state  agreements  which  will  patch  up  the  present  situation 
and,  for  the  time  being,  reopen  the  mines.  But  such  a 
program,  whatever  its  immediate  expediency,  is  no  solution 
of  the  bituminous  problem.  Until  that  chaotic  industry  is 
studied  as  a  whole,  with  some  regard  to  market  and  to 
modern  methods  of  production  and  management,  there  can 
be  no  lasting  peace  in  the  soft  coal  fields. 

UNCONSCIOUS  BLOOMERS 

WHEN  the  first  national  recreation  congress  met  in 
Chicago  twenty  years  ago,  kindergartners  with 
wasp-like  waists  and  skirts  that  swept  the  dusty  ground 
were  led  in  folk  dances  before  the  delegates,  while  it  is 
officially  recorded  that  a  hundred  gymnasium  girls  appeared 
in  "bloomers  without  self-consciousness."  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
then  president  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America, 
spoke  on  play  and  democracy,  Jane  Addams  on  public 
recreation  and  social  morality,  Lawrence  Veiller  on  the 
social  value  of  playgrounds  in  crowded  districts,  Myron 
Scudder  on  organized  play  in  the  country.  The  program 
of  the  anniversary  meetings  just  concluded  at  Memphis 
reads  not  dissimilarly:  community  recreation  as  an  im- 
portant plank  in  a  program  of  social  justice,  the  church  and 
recreation,  play  in  the  rural  home,  while  the  newest  notes 
were  apparent  in  addresses  on  motion  pictures  and  adult 
education,  play  areas  in  real  estate  developments,  and  the 
rise  of  the  Slow  Clubs.  There  was  a  national  miniature 
aircraft  tournament  under  the  chairmanship  of  Orville 
Wright  and  Colonel  Lindbergh ;  the  Letter  Carriers'  Band 
played,  the  Memphis  Jubilee  Singers  sang  spirituals,  Henry 
Ford's  Fiddlers  fiddled  for  old-time  dances,  and  as  more 
serious  recreation  there  were  daily  classes  for  the  delegates 
in  handicrafts,  games,  educational  dramatics  and  community 
music.  In  place  of  the  41  cities  which  boasted  organized 
playgrounds  in  1907,  there  were  790  to  report  organized 
recreation.  But  somehow,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  richness 
of  modernity,  we  miss  those  unconscious  bloomers. 

THE  "Y"  QOES  AFTER  FACTS 

A  YEAR  AGO,  when  the  Cincinnati  Y.W.C.A.  was 
planning  a  new  building,  it  decided  to  re-examine  its 
policies  and  program  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  special 
service  to  the  community.  In  the  course  of  this  healthy 
self-study,  the  Y.W.C.A.  found  that  there  was  no  available 
data  from  which  to  construct  a  picture  of  the  actual  "condi- 
tions of  life  and  work  of  wage-earning  girls  in  Cincinnati." 
The  Y.W.C.A.  therefore  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  other 
interested  agencies  in  a  survey  which  would  supply  a  factual 


basis  for  plans  and  activities.  The  material  was  gathered 
and  tabulated  by  the  Trounstine  Foundation  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1926.  A  complete  report  with  a  sum- 
mary of  findings  has  just  been  published  jointly  by  the 
foundation  and  the  Cincinnati  Y.W.C.A. 

Anonymous  questionnaires  covering  room  and  board, 
wages  and  employment,  recreation  and  education  were  filled 
out  by  500  girls  taken  as  a  "sample  group"  from  Cincinnati 
stores,  offices  and  factories.  The  inquiry  revealed  a  number 
of  circumstances  at  variance  with  the  usual  picture  of  condi- 
tions among  women  wage-earners.  For  instance,  it  dis- 
closed that  the  difference  in  wages  between  the  girls  living 
at  home  and  girls  "living  out"  averages  less  than  a  dollar 
a  week.  It  also  found  that  82  per  cent  of  the  sample  group 
living  at  home  contribute  regularly  to  the  family  expense, 
and  47  per  cent  of  the  group  contribute  $10  or  more  a 
week.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  whole  non-institution 
group  had  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  less,  17  per  cent 
had  finished  high  school,  8  per  cent  had  had  some  college 
training  and  4  per  cent  had  finished  college.  In  the  factory 
group,  70  per  cent  had  gone  no  further  than  the  eighth 
grade,  4  per  cent  had  finished  high  school,  none  had  gone 
to  college.  In  the  office  group,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
19  per  cent  had  stopped  with  a  grammar,  school  education 
or  less,  32  per  cent  had  finished  high  school,  26  per  cent 
had  had  some  college  and  14  per  cent  held  a  college  degree. 

It  was  found  that  only  16  per  cent  of  the  general  group 
were  attending  night  school,  as  against  22  per  cent  of  the 
girls  living  in  institutions.  Six  per  cent  of  the  factory 
group,  17  per  cent  of  the  store  group  and  32  per  cent  of  the 
office  group  had  joined  evening  classes. 

The  report  points  out  the  opportunity  for  usefulness 
revealed  to  Cincinnati  social  service  groups  by  the  facts  in 
regard  to  housing,  recreation  and  education.  Aside  from 
its  immediate  local  value,  the  study  is  rich  in  suggestion  to 
other  communities.  It  makes  clear  the  need  for  exact  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  as  a  preliminary  to  intelligent  planning 
and  work,  and  it  outlines  a  useful  method  of  assembling, 
analyzing  and  tabulating  such  data. 

EXTRA.'  FOR  THE  SOCIOLOQISTS 

THE  new  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology  makes  its 
appearance  this  month,  with  the  hopeful  sub-title,  A 
Magazine  of  Theory  and  Practice.  Though  it  is  published 
in  New  York,  its  editorial  board,  headed  by  E.  George 
Payne  now  of  New  York  University,  is  representative  of 
what  sociologists  have  come  to  call  "the  Chicago  point  of 
view."  The  emphasis  of  this  first  number  is  upon  research 
and  experiment,  with  two  departments  offering  opportunity 
for  readers'  discussion  and  a  department  of  News  from  the 
Field.  Sociologists  ought  to  welcome  this  new  journal. 
Doubtless  in  this  field  there  is  plenty  of  pertinent  material 
available,  but  all  sociology  is  in  the  flux  and  particularly 
educational  sociology.  This  is  not  to  be  regretted  because 
life  itself  is  very  much  in  the  flux.  Very  naturally  there 
are  a  number  of  brands  of  sociology  which  have  a  pertinent 
bearing  on  education.  Between  these  there  is  not  always 
the  best  feeling,  indeed  there  is  always  friction  between  the 
sciences,  perhaps  a  sign  of  health.  A  very  unstimulating 
state  of  affairs  would  undoubtedly  settle  over  us  if  friction 
ceased.  But  since  there  are  these  many  schools  of  sociology 
and  since  they  are  all  working  in  the  field  of  social  research, 
most  of  which  has  some  educational  implications,  it  seems 
that  triis  new  journal  has  made  a  timely  appearance. 


HEALTH 


Massachusetts5  Cancer  Hospital 


By  LUCILE  EAVES 


MASSACHUSETTS   has  entered   upon  a  new 
and  difficult  type  of  service  to  the  sick  and 
unfortunate  in  the  recently  opened  Pondville 
state  hospital  for  the  cure  of  cancer  patients. 
Three   purposes   will   be   served   by   the  new 
institution.     First,  expert   hospital  care  will  be  offered  at 
the  moderate  charge  of  $1.50  a  day  to  cancer  patients  of 
the  self-respecting  middle  class  who  do  not  wish  to  seek 
relief  and  cannot   afford  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  adequate 
hospital  or  private  care.     Second,  local  public  welfare  agen- 
cies without  suitable  means  of  care  for  their  cancer  patients 
may  use  this  central,  state  hospital.     They  will  pay  a  rate 
of  $2.50  a  day,  about  two-fifths  of  the  approximate  cost. 
Third,  it  is  hoped  that  the  staff  of  cancer  experts  who  will 
serve  the  hospital  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  studies 
of  causes  and  means  of  prevention  of  this  baffling  and  menac- 
ing disease. 

Graduate  students  in  the  Simmons  College  School  of 
Social  Work  and  the  Research  Department  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  working  under  the  writ- 
er's supervision,  have  analyzed  962  records  of  cancer  patients 
cared  for  in  three  older  hospitals:  the  Long  Island  Hospital 
of  the  Boston  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury  and  the  privately- 
supported  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan  in  Boston  which 
gives  terminal  care  to  women.  These  studies  make  possible 
a  rough  forecast  of  the  types  of  patients  who  may  seek  the 
services  of  the  new  hospital,  the  forms  of  cancer  from  which 
they  will  be  suffering,  and  the  periods  of  care  which  will  be 
required. 

MEN  may  be  in  the  majority  among  the  patients  of  the 
hospital,  although  the  needs  of  the  women  of  the  state 
are  greater,  as  there  are  160  women  cancer  victims  to  every 
100  men.  Nearly  three  out  of  four  (72.5  per  cent)  of  the 
cancer  patients  in  the  two  public  hospitals  have  been  men. 
Even  the  free  or  moderately  priced  services  which  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  offers  to  women  were  sought  only  for 
relatively  short  periods  of  terminal  care.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  two  women  to  every  one  man  among  the 
cancer  patients  whose  families  sought  assistance  from  the 
community  health  nurses  in  order  to  give  home  care.  Women 
stricken  with  a  mortal  disease  are  reluctant  to  leave  home, 
and  their  families  often  make  heavy  sacrifices  in  order  to 
gratify  this  feeling. 

The  foreign-born  will  be  largely  represented.  Families 
of  several  generations  residence  in  the  United  States  are  less 
subject  to  cancer,  and  often  have  greater  financial  and  fam- 
ily resources  with  which  to  meet  such  misfortunes.  But  only 
one-third  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts  belongs  to 
fhis  native  group ;  the  other  two-thirds  are  of  foreign  birth 
or  oarentage,  and  may  still  be  in  process  of  adjustment  to 


American  conditions.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  this  foreign  pop- 
ulation are  of  Irish  nativity  or  parentage,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  Irish  in  'Boston  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  entire 
state.  This  population  group  has  an  excessive  cancer  death- 
rate.  Thus  more  than  a  third  of  the  persons  who  died  of 
cancer  in  Boston  between  1920  and  1924  had  Irish  mothers, 
and  this  was  true  of  half  the  Long  Island  patients,  while 
about  one  in  five  of  those  who  died  of  cancer  and  one  in 
eight  of  the  Long  Island  cancer  patients  had  mothers  born 
in  the  United  States.  The  foreign-born  who  may  be  next 
in  frequency  will  be  the  Canadians,  Russian-Polish  and 
British,  in  the  order  named. 

r"T"1HE  new  hospital  will  care  for  few  patients  who  are  less 
J[_  than  40  years  old,  and  by  far  the  largest  proportion  will 
be  over  50.  The  disease  rarely  attacks  persons  in  the  prime 
of  life;  and  those  in  the  upper  age  groups  have  fewer  re- 
sources with  which  to  meet  such  misfortunes.  Only  3  per 
cent  of  the  Long  Island  cancer  patients  were  less  than  40 
years  old  and  four  out  of  five  were  over  50.  The  most 
common  ages  were  between  60  and  65.  The  women  who 
sought  care  at  the  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan  were  some- 
what younger,  as  over  10  per  cent  were  less  than  40  years 
old  iand  the  most  common  ages  were  between  50  and  55. 
If  women  learn  to  come  to  the  Pondville  Hospital  for  early 
surgical  treatment,  there  will  be  a  higher  proportion  of 
younger  women,  as  70  per  cent  of  the  women  seeking  ter- 
minal care  for  cancer  of  the  breast  and  60  per  cent  of  those 
affected  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  reported  one  or  more 
surgical  operations  at  earlier  periods  in  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

While  a  high  proportion  of  the  patients  supported  by  pub- 
lic welfare  agencies  will  come  from  groups  who  had  but 
little  earning  power,  there  also  will  be  some  who  have  had 
financial  reverses,  exhausted  their  savings  by  meeting  previ- 
ous family  or  personal  misfortunes,  or  have  been  deprived 
in  old  age  of  customary  family  support.  Thus  four  out  of 
five  of  the  women  patients  at  Long  Island  had  been  engaged 
in  domestic  or  personal  service,  and  only  one-third  of  the 
women  cared  for  at  the  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan  had 
living  husbands.  Single  women  who  have  engaged  in  poorly- 
paid  occupations,  or  widows  who  have  survived  husbands  of 
limited  earning  power,  constitute  about  two-thirds  of  all  the 
persons  who  reach  old  age  without  resources.  Over  one- 
third  of  the  men  cared  for  in  the  Long  Island  Hospital 
had  been  unskilled  laborers,  but  many  of  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  had  engaged  in  skilled  occupations.  Nearly  a  third 
of  the  Long  Island  patients  claimed  that  they  had  no  rela- 
tives, and  only  about  one  in  six  had  living  children. 

The  turnover  of  patients  at  the  Pondville  Hospital  will 
be  rapid,  as  the  forms  of  cancer  which  occur  most  frequently 
are  not  of  long  duration.  Though  the  victims  of  some  forms 
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of  cancer  sometimes  linger  for  years,  the  hospital  records 
for  all  forms  showed  that  over  a  fourth  received  care 
for  less  than  a  month,  more  than  half  for  less  than  three 
months,  and  only  10  per  cent  for  periods  longer  than 
a  year. 

Twelve  cancer  clinics  which  have  been  established  in  im- 
portant population  centers,  will  assist  state  officials  in  the 


difficult  task  of  distributing  the  opportunities  for  care  offered 
by  the  hospital  so  that  the  greatest  possible  benefits  can 
derived  from  its  90  beds.  The  large  opening  registratie 
indicates  that  further  developments  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  public  demands  which  have  forced  this 
radical  departure  from  older  American  precedents  of  public 
health  activities. 


"Wi 


Give  'em  Hell! 

By  FRANCIS  SAGE  BRADLEY,  M.  D. 


ELL,  this  is  the  third  case  of  typhoid 
we've  had  in  two  weeks,  and  if  you  want 
to  do  the  county  a  good  turn,  go  across 
the  street  and  give  that  barber  hell.  His 
child  is  in  the  second  week  of  fever  and 
more  will  be  coming  down  with  it  if  that  man  doesn't  stay 
home  and  take  care  of  his  family,  or  get  in  old  Mrs. 
Simpson  as  I  told  him  to  do,"  blustered  the  part-time  health 
officer  of  a  county  in  the  far  West. 

"I'll  tell  you  now,  if  this  thing  keeps  up,  my  private 
practice  won't  be  worth  a  picayune.  What  with  the  drought 
and  everything,  our  farmers  haven't  made  a  decent  crop  in 
three  years.  They  can't  pay  doctors'  bills,  yet  with  my  big 
territory  and  no  help,  I'm  in  no  position  to  handle  a  county- 
wide  charity  epidemic,"  running  through  some  loose 
memoranda  left  on  his  desk  while  he  had  been  swallowing 
a  bite  of  dinner. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "here's  a  call  from  Slate  River  District. 
That's  where  the  first  case  was.  Everybody  knows  that 
water  isn't  fit  for  a  dog  to  drink,  yet  because  it  runs  through 
an  Indian  Reservation  the  state  won't  touch  it.  And  the 
agency,  knowing  the  state  is  responsible  for  public  water- 
ways, keeps  hands  off.  Besides,  that  bunch  is  not  equipped 
to  analyze  and  purify  water.  So  the  poor  devils  may  take 
it  or  leave  it.  I  don't  envy  the  government  doctor  when  he 
finds  typhoid  off  in  his  tepees.  At  least  he'll  know  the  red 
skins  didn't  pollute  the  river  by  bathing,"  smiling.  "It's  a 
dirty  deal,"  he  declared. 

"The  first  two  cases  were  out  my  way  where  the  irri- 
gation project  is  diverted  from  the  river.  These  people 
depend  on  that  ditch  for  drinking  water  and  I'll  say  it's  a 
sorry  dependence.  After  the  first  thaw  last  spring,  my  boys 
fished  a  horse  or  what  was  left  of  one  out  of  the  sluice. 
Hunting  a  drink  I  suppose,  floundered  in  the  snow  and  was 
drowned ;  or  he  may  have  been  sick ;  or  the  Lord  knows 
what,"  in  desperation. 

"The  third  case,  right  here  in  town,  is  the  child  of  this 
barber.  The  family  moved  in  recently  from  the  next  state. 
Probably  they  brought  their  typhoid  with  them.  But,  of 
course,  our  county  will  be  credited  with  it  and  everything 
that  comes  after.  The  family  won't  do  a  thing  I  tell  them. 
You  can't  beat  sense  into  a  dumb-bell,"  he  added  dejectedly. 

"But  haven't  you  a  public  health  nurse  to  relieve  you  of 
all  these  details?"  inquired  the  caller.  "Surely  this  county 
can  afford  to  give  its  only  doctor  that  much  assistance." 

"Don't  want  one,"  he  exclaimed  testily.  "We  had  one 
of  the  smarties  for  a  few  months,  but  I  told  her  mighty 
quick  where  she  could  get  off,  making  me  scrub  up  every 
time  I  turned  around  as  if  these  were  hospital  days.  She 
even  refused  to  take  a  confinement  case  for  me  one  night. 


And  she  coolly  informed  me  that  she  was  doing  school  work 
and  couldn't  take  a  case  of  diphtheria — banker  Shutt's 
child,  too." 

"Was  she  employed  as  a  public  health  or  a  bedside  nurse  ?" 
queried  the  visitor.  "Of  course,  a  remote  county  like  this 
ought  to  have  both,  but  it's  quite  a  contract  for  one  woman 
to  coach  your  people  in  preventive  measures.  Naturally  you 
could  not  spare  her  for  individual  relief  work.  The  public 
is  sometimes  slow  to  realize  that  a  public  health  nurse  saves 
her  district  both  money  and  suffering.  Perhaps  you  would 
have  had  no  second  case,  with  a  nurse  to  teach  the  family 
the  proper  care  of  the  first." 

"Well,  that's  all  right.  I  caught  her  off  one  day  joy 
riding  in  the  county  car,  but  she  couldn't  pull  the  wool  over 
my  eyes,"  sputtered  the  disgruntled  one. 

"And  it  wasn't  her  afternoon  off?"  asked  the  stranger. 
"Usually  they're  a  pretty  conscientious  lot,  almost  as  bad 
as  you  doctors  about  working  over-time.  You'd  all  be  better 
with  a  little  play  thrown  in." 

"Well,"  he  replied  thoughtfully,  "I  suppose  it's  true  that 
sometimes  we  get  sore  seeing  anybody  play.  I  may  have 
been  hard  on  the  girl,  but  this  is  my  twelfth  year's  grind 
with  no  let-up,  and  it's  getting  on  my  nerves.  Makes  a 
fellow  kind  of  jumpy  as  if  a  rattler  were  hissing  at  your 
horse's  hoofs  as  you  ride  through  the  sage  brush.  When  I 
get  tired  and  discouraged,  I'm  tempted  to  chuck  the  whole 
business  and  move  out  on  my  good  comfortable  ranch  and 
raise  corn." 

"Oh,  you'll  not  desert  your  people,"  affirmed  the  con- 
fident one.  "But  surely  you  are  entitled  to  help,  the  only 
physician  in  such  a  district,  and  miles  from  the  nearest 
hospital.  Only  courage  and  determination  could  have  kept 
you  on  the  job  all  these  years.  But  how  do  you  manage  all 
alone,  just  now,  for  example?" 

""V^  OU  see,"  glancing  around  his  limited  quarters,  "I've 
J_  neither  laboratory,  nor  time  to  use  one,  so  I  have 
to  depend  upon  the  state  board  of  health.  This  means  a  lot 
of  lost  time  and  effort,  though  I  will  say  they  try  to  give 
me  good  service.  They  keep  me  supplied  with  containers 
and  I  am  shipping  samples  of  water  now  three  times  a 
week  from  different  sources  of  supply.  Always  'negative,' 
they  say. 

"Then  I  found  that  the  two  county  cases,  though  living 
far  apart,  were  getting  their  milk  from  the  same  family, 
so  I  sent  specimens  from  everybody  on  the  place  except  the 
little  fellows  I've  tended  through  flu,  measles  and  every- 
thing they've  ever  had.  'Negative'  again.  Fortunately  both 
cases  were  mild,  but  you  never  know  where  the  next  may 
crop  out,  nor  how  it  will  end.  I  wouldn't  have  lost  Mr. 
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Saunders  last  fall  for  a  million  dollars.  He  was  the  finest 
man  in  the  county,  and  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,"  looking 
out  over  the  billowing  plains. 

"In  town,  now,  it  is  different.  Here  we  have  a  municipal 
water  supply,  and  maybe  I  haven't  soaked  chlorine  into  that 
plant!  Smell  of  this,"  turning  on  a  spigot  in  the  corner  of 
the  stuffy  office  and  releasing  abundant  corroboration  of  his 
statement.  "Of  course,"  smiling,  "all  the  women  are  down 
on  me.  They  say  they  are  breathing,  eating,  and  drinking 
chlorine  these  days,  but — well,  worse  things  might  happen," 
wearily.  Then  recovering,  and  joshing  his  visitor,  "But 
here,  run  across  the  street,  get  your  hair  bobbed,  and  inter- 
view my  friend  the  barber." 

The  barber  was  found  hurrying  through  the  Saturday 
crowd  of  customers,  each  restless  to  get  back  to  the  ranch 
in  time  to  feed  his  stock  and  do  the  evening  chores. 

"Lady,"    he    explained    apologetically,    patting    with    a 
steaming  towel  a  wrinkled,   leathery,   beatific  countenance, 
"I  don't  see  how  I  can  leave   right  now,"  with  a  fleeting 
glance  over  the  waiting  crowd.    "But   I'll  sure  appreciate 
it  if  you  will  look  in  upstairs  and  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
folks.    Looks  like  we  are  getting  into  deep  water  just  as  I 
thought  we  were  landing  on  Easy  Street.    I'll  come  up  as 
1  soon  as  1  can,  but — well,  you  see  how  'tis,"  as   impatient 
!  papers  rattled  round  the  sides  of  the  shop. 

In  the  front  room  above  lay  the  sick  child,  thin,  listless, 
!  fretfully  tugging  the  covers  from  a  younger  brother  who 
had  fallen  asleep  across  the  foot  of  the  bed.  On  a  chair 
beside  her  were  a  box  of  pills,  a  bottle  of  dark  liquid,  an 
open  carton  of  crackers,  and  the  leavings  of  a  bottle  of  milk. 
To  this  collection  a  third  child  added  a  partially  drained 
glass.  Nearby,  a  galvanized  slop  pail  yawned  for  equally 
universal  service. 

In  a  second  bed  lay  a  wailing  baby  and  a  flushed,  haggard- 
eyed  woman  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
acute  tonsilitis. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  had  to  get  down 
now,  with  Emmie  sick  and  William  so 
rushed  getting  the  new  business  started, 
and  everything,"  mouthed  the  mother  in 
pained,  wooly  speech.  "We  moved  over 
here  from  Benton  so  the  children  could 
have  better  schooling,  but  they've  been 
out  nearly  ever  since  we  came.  Emmie 
wasn't  what  you  may  say  well  when  we 
left  home,  though  she  didn't  take  to  the 
bed  till  last  week  when  she  had  a  hard 

U'll  A  I.          u  t.  Courtesy  Yisitincr  Nurse 

chill.      Anyway,     she    has    never    been 
crazy  about  school,  but  Rachel  here  fair  eats  it  up — when 
she  gets  a  chance,"  and  stretching  from  the  bed,  the  nervous 
woman   lowered   the  stained   and    ragged   shade   to  cut   off 
the  sun. 

"Of  course,  being  the  oldest  one,  everything  falls  on 
Rachel,"  she  continued.  "When  the  baby  came  we  couldn't 


get  help  and  she  had  to  stay  home  two  weeks.  Then  when 
we  were  packing  to  move,  she  lost  another  week,  and  now 
again.  I'm  afraid  she'll  never  make  her  grade." 

"Aw,  mother,"  protested  the  child,  "Jane  brings  me  the 
lessons  every  afternoon  so  I  can  study  nights.  Of  course 
right  now  I  get  so  sleepy  I  nearly  fall  out  of  my  chair," 
laughing  at  being  such  a  sleepy  head,  "but  as  soon  as  you 
and  Emmie  begin  to  mend,  I'll  catch  up  all  right." 

"William  does  the  best  he  can,"  explained  his  wife.  "We 
thought  the  old  barber'd  be  here  like  he  said,  but  he  found 
another  job  and  had  to  go.  William  works  hard  all  day 
and  sleeps  like  a  dead  man  at  night,  so  we  don't  like  to  call 
him  unless  we  just  have  to.  Since  the  War  he  hasn't  been 
like  himself,  and  things  got  mighty  bad  with  us  in  Okla- 
homa. They  can't  be  worse  here. 

"This  seems  like  a  good  stand  and  if  he  only  holds  out, 
we'll  soon  begin  to  clear  up  our  debts  back  home,  and 
make  a  fresh  start.  Of  course  during  the  day  he  slips  up 
whenever  he  can  and  helps  around  a  little,  makes  a  pot  of 
coffee,  fries  a  skillet  of  potatoes,  or  opens  a  can  of  beans. 
He  can  change  the  baby  as  good  as  I  can,  and  often  Emmie 
will  drink  a  little  milk  for  him  when  she  won't  touch  it 
for  us.  She's  crazy  about  her  daddy.  He's  handy  too  about 
lifting  her  when  Rachel  is  changing  a  sheet  or  brushing 
out  crumbs  or  something.  She  looks  little  and  puny  lying 
there,  but  the  two  girls  are  about  of  a  height,  and  she  is  too 
heavy  for  her  sister  to  lift,"  with  a  dry,  rasping  effort  to 
swallow  the  offending  tonsil. 


"I 


S  there  no  neighbor  who  could  help  you  for  a  time?" 

asked  the  visitor. 
"Well,    you    see    we're    strangers    in    these    parts.     The 
doctor    told    us    to    get    old    Mrs.    Simpson    who    runs    a 
maternity  home  out  on  the  pike,  but  she  has  a  baby  case 
and  can't  come.  Besides,  lady,  we  are  just 
not    able    to    have    doctors,    nurses,    and 
things  like  that."     Fortunately  she  was 
still  able  to  solace  the  whining,  rooting 
baby  in  the  age-old  way,  while  the  little 
mother-nurse-maid-of-all-work  bathed  the 
faces  and  hands  of  the  entire  crew  in  the 
basin    of    water    brought    up    from    her 
father's  shop. 

"Rachel,  has  any  one  shown  you  how 
to  boil  the  dishes  and  pans  you  use  for 
Emmie,  how  to  bathe  her  and  care  for 
her  mouth,  her  clothing,  bedding,  and 
body  discharges  so  the  rest  of  you  won't 
catch  her  fever?" 

"No,"  replied  the  child. 

Yet  the  doctor  is  trying  to  cover  alone  a  county  larger 
than  many  an  eastern  state;  he  refuses  the  help  of  a 
logical  and  practical  assistant ;  and  his  message  is  "Give  'em 
hell!" 


Ass'n  of  Hartford,  Conn. 


I 

Now  It's  New  Orleans 

By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.  D. 


ONE  hardly  recovers  from  a  tale  of  accomplishment,  of 
end  results,  of  progress  in  methods  than  along  comes 
the  diagnosis  of  another  community  calling  loudly  for  active 
treatment  of  a  chronically   defective  social   condition — this 


time  The  Hospitals  and  Clinics  of  New  Orleans,  reporting 
a  study  made  under  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

Here  is  a  handsome  job  in  self-diagnosis.     Objectivity, 
reliability,  and  validity  in  the  sense  of  the  educational  psy- 
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chologists  are  all  provided  for.  We  see  expenditure,  re- 
sources, income,  and  service  as  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies would  wish  us  to  against  Raymond  Clapp's  background 
of  nineteen  other  cities  (see  The  Survey,  March  15,  May 
15,  and  November  15,  1926). 

The  Hospitals  and  Clinics  of  New  Orleans  shows  the  now 
familiar  social  extravagance  of  investment  in  sickness  which, 
by  the  way,  is  classified  as  health  expenditure.  Out  of  a 
total  expenditure  of  $5,615,000  in  the  various  fields  of 
social  service,  $3,830,000  goes  to  agencies  ministering  to  med- 
ical needs;  and  all  but  $342,760  of  these  so-called  health 
costs  are  for  hospital  and  dispensary  care  of  the  sick  or  not 
quite  well. 

Quality  is  not  studied,  only  quantity  for  all  organizations 
as  a  whole,  without  the  hazard  of  invidious  comparisons.  A 
third  of  all  the  hospital  care  is  for  non-residents,  a  common 
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Preeminent  in  free  use  of  hospital  beds,  New  Orleans 
gives  71  per  cent  of  all  this  service  without  patient  pay,] 
followed — but  by  a  wide  margin — by  Chicago  where  59  perl 
cent  of  patient  days  are  for  free  patients.  Only  two  of  the! 
fifteen  hospitals  have  any  organized  social  service  for  in-  or; 
out-patient  departments.  With  a  ratio  of  one  clinic  patientj 
each  year  for  each  2.6  of  the  population,  New  Orleans 
spends  67  cents  per  capita  for  out-patient  care,  a  cost  onlyi 
exceeded  in  Rochester.  No  city  so  far  reporting  equals  the] 
number  of  new  clinic  patients  annually  receiving  attention 
in  New  Orleans. 

More  questions  are  raised  than  answered  by  such  a  studyi 
as  this,  but  some  needs  are  evident,  such  as  change  in  allo- 
cation of  beds  to  provide  more  hospital  care  for  children 
and  maternity  patients.  The  beds  for  colored  patients  are 
inadequate  in  quantity  and  quality  of  care.  Social  service 
is  indispensable  for  intelligent  and  just  use  of  the  hospital. 
The  need  of  a  health  and  hospital  council  is  made  clear  and 
health  service  should  be  increased  to  permit  of  a  relative 
decrease  in  hospital  requirements. 

The  report  of  the  study  has  the  great  merit  of  economy 
of  form  and  brevity  of  matter. 


experience  in  our  southern  cities,  in  which  Louisville  at  least 
equals  and  Memphis  surpasses  New  Orleans.  Like  most 
other  city  groups  the  hospitals  of  New  Orleans  run  at  an 
annual  operating  deficit  of  $63,355  in  an  annual  expenditure 
of  $2,211,570  of  which  58  per  cent  is  earned  and  I  per 
cent  from  endowment.  A  per  capita  expense  of  $4.97  for 
care  of  the  sick  falls  on  the  people  of  the  city.  The  ratio 
of  6.38  beds  per  1,000  of  population  is  exceeded  only  by 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  reason  is  fairly  obvious: 
that  in  New  Orleans  the  large  Negro  population  with  its 
very  high  invalidity  rate  raises  the  need  and  fills  the  beds. 
Still,  owing  to  many  factors  not  wholly  creditable  to  hospital 
administration,  only  63.4  per  cent  of  total  possible  days  of 
bed-care  in  hospitals  were  actually  used. 


EDITORIAL  IGNORANCE  is  responsible  for  the  scientifi< 
inaccuracy  wherein  Dr.  Grant  Thorburn  and  Alice  CampbeL 
Klein  were  made  to  refer  to  the  "ex-tuberculous"  patient  ir 
The  Survey  of  September  15  (page  543).  Their  origina' 
phrase  was  "ex-sanitorium  tuberculous  patient."  The  authors 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word  "tuberculous"  is  usec 
in  the  official  nomenclature  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation as  referring  to  "lesions  or  conditions  caused  by  th< 
tubercle  bacillus,"  and  that  a  person  may  be  tuberculous  01 
non-tuberculous,  but  not  ex-tuberculous.  At  this  point  it  migh 
be  just  as  well  to  give  also  the  official  definition  of  "tuber 
cular,"  which  by  error  sometimes  is  used  interchangeably  wit! 
"tuberculous."  Tubercular  is  properly  synonymous  with  nodular 
and  indicates  a  condition  in  the  body  in  which  nodules  or  tuber 
cles  are  present,  but  these  tubercles  may  or  may  not  be  cause* 
by  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  hence  may  or  may  not  be  asso 
ciated  with  the  disease  tuberculosis. 

THAT  BENEVOLENT  OCTOPUS  among  health  agencies 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  has  jus 
absorbed  another  willing  organization,  the  Committee  fo 
Health  Service  Among  Jews.  Since  1921  the  committee  ha 
been  actively  engaged  in  preventive  health  work  among  th< 
Jewish  people  of  New  York,  specializing  in  the  aid  of  variou 
groups,  such  as  trade  unions,  day  nurseries,  and  settlemen 
houses,  and  emphasizing  the  importance  of  periodic  healtl 
examinations  with  adequate  follow-up.  Since  its  aims  am 
activities  are  in  such  close  harmony  with  the  policies  of  th 
association,  it  is  felt  that  both  agencies  will  be  strengthenei 
and  supplemented  by  the  merger.  In  accordance  with  the  polic 
of  the  association,  the  work  will  be  continued  on  a  non 
sectarian  basis,  while  Jacob  A.  Goldberg,  who  has  been  it 
charge  of  the  committee's  activities  since  their  inception,  re 
mains  as  secretary.  Earlier  steps  of  the  New  York  Healt! 
Association  in  coordinating  health  service  on  a  city-wide  basi 
have  included  unions  of  one  sort  and  another  with  the  Ne\ 
York  Heart  Association,  the  Associated  Out-Patient  Clinics 
and  the  Allied  Dental  Clinics. 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


Begun  in  Idealism — Ended  in  Politics 


MOTORISTS  on   the  hot  dusty  road  between 
El  Retire  and  Los  Angeles  one  afternoon  in 
mid-August  saw  one  of  the  strangest  sights  in 
California's  social  history.     Escorted  by  slow- 
moving    police    cars   whose   occupants   jeered 
derisively  and  tried  from  time  to  time  to  drive  them  back, 
more  than  a  score  of  girls  from  the  El  Retiro  School  were 
walking  the  twenty-five  miles  in  to  the  city  to  beg  that  they 
be  returned  to  the  detention  home.    A  few  days  earlier  nine 
others  had  limped  in,  with  blistered  feet,  turning  down  the 
offers  of  pick-up  rides  in  passing  cars. 

On  August  6,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  when  Alma 
Holzschuh,  the  superintendent,  was  absent  officially  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Probation  Committee,  when  both  judge  and 
referee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Court  were  on  vacation, 
and  all  the  county  offices  were  closed  for  the  half  holiday, 
a  new  superintendent  and  staff,  accompanied  by  three  deputy 
sheriffs,  had  descended  upon  the  El  Retiro  School,  at  which 
at  any  one  time  there  were  some  fifty  girls  sent  by  the  Court 
for  training  and  adjustment.  One  sheriff  stood  guard  over 
the  summer  director  of  physical  education,  Cathleen  Gary, 
in  term-time  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
Junior  High  School,  while  she  packed  her  trunk,  for  fear 
she  "might  incite  a  riot."  Amy  Kern,  from  the  Boston 
School  of  Social  Work,  who  was  finishing  her  field  training 
at  El  Retiro,  and  a  visiting  psychologist  who  holds  a 
prominent  position  with  one  of  the  national  organizations, 
were  ordered  off  the  grounds.  Admission  was  refused  to 
parents  of  the  children  who  came  to  visit  the  next  day.  In 
a  day,  El  Retiro,  known  throughout  this  country  and  abroad 
for  its  educational  work  with  problem  girls,  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  any  recognizable  form.  The  \\  eary  march  to  Los 
Angeles  expressed  the  indignation  of  the  children  them- 
selves when  the  new  staff  announced  that  a  wall  would  be 
built  around  the  school.  They  asked  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
detention  home  in  Los  Angeles,  though  that  meant  uniforms 
and  segregation  instead  of  the  busy  outdoor  life  of  work 
and  study  at  El  Retiro.  When  their  request  was  refused 
they  walked — all  except  five  of  the  older  girls  of  the  self- 
government  council  who  stayed  until  Miriam  Van  Waters, 
referee  of  the  court,  relieved  them  of  their  trust. 

One  of  them  said:  "I  do  not  know  if  I  did  right  to  stay. 
I  thought  so.  In  my  initiation  I  promised  to  stand  by  the 
school,  but  I  am  sure  I  did  not  promise  to  stand  by  walls. 
I  promised  to  stand  by  the  life  that  was  there.  They  took 
our  life — what  now  is  left?" 

Judge  Vicini,  acting  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  approved 
the  protest  of  the  girls  and  on  recommendation  of  the 
acting  referee,  Orfa  Jean  Shontz,  placed  them  in  temporary 
private  homes  or  schools,  following  court  hearings.  For 
weeks  El  Retiro  has  stood  empty. 

El  Retiro  was  founded  in  1919  as  a  school  for  problem 
girls,  based  on  principles  of  self-government,  modern  edu- 
cation in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools,  and  individual 


plans  for  treatment.  Miriam  Van  Waters  was  its  super- 
intendent until,  in  1920,  she  became  referee  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.  For  several  years  thereafter  its  fate  hung  in  the 
balance,  until  the  happy  appointment  in  1924  of  Alma  Holz- 
schuh,  senior  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  and  of  long  experience  as  chief  of  social  service 
at  the  Minneapolis  General  Hospital. 

The  girls  did  all  the  work,  from  milking  the  cows  to 
making  their  own  clothes.  Every  girl  attended  school  full 
time  either  at  the  El  Retiro  junior  high  school,  or  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  Board  of  Education,  at  the  San  Fer- 
nando High  School.  In  addition  to  the  regular  academic 
courses,  there  was  training  for  those  who  wished  it  in  com- 
mercial work,  household  arts,  dairying  and  gardening,  and 
other  vocational  fields.  "There  is  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence," writes  John  B.  Monlux,  the  deputy  superintendent 
of  the  Los  Angeles  schools,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
the  California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Mrs. 
F.  O.  McColloch,  "that  the  school  has  prepared  hundreds 
of  girls  for  self-support  and  responsible  positions  in  the 
community." 

E^-GALLY  the  school  was  under  the  Probation  Committee, 
which  consisted  of  seven  unpaid  members,  appointed,  as 
are  the  probation  officers,  by  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
McMannus,  was  in  Europe.  In  other  California  counties, 
committees  of  this  sort  are  appointed  by  the  juvenile  court 
judge,  and  thus  removed  from  liaison  with  the  political 
system.  On  the  day  that  this  astonishing  coup  d'etat  was 
effected  by  the  committee  without  the  slightest  foreknowl- 
edge of  the  staff  of  the  school  or  those  longest  and  most 
closely  associated  with  its  development,  everything  was  in 
apple-pie  order.  Fifty-four  girls  had  recently  returned  from 
a  camp  in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains.  For  more  than 
ten  months  there  had  not  been  a  runaway,  though  the  school 
was  housed  in  little  detached  cottages  without  fences,  and 
in  the  period  before  Miss  Holzschuh  took  charge  there  had 
been  as  many  as  ten  escapes  in  a  month.  In  her  three  years 
of  service  the  superintendent  had  been  promoted  twice,  pre- 
sumably as  a  recognition  of  merit.  Her  staff,  dismissed 
without  charges,  were  college  women,  trained  specialists  in 
social  work,  appointed  under  the  civil  service. 

While  her  successor  was  being  installed,  the  Probation 
Committee  flatly  asked  Miss  Holzschuh  to  resign.  When  she 
declined  to  do  so  they  sent  a  letter  of  dismissal  to  take  effect 
at  the  close  of  her  vacation  period,  September  i,  declaring 
that  she  had  "challenged  the  authority"  of  the  Probation 
Committee,  that  she  was  out  of  harmony  with  its  policies, 
failed  to  carry  out  its  policies,  and  would  not  advise  with  its 
members;  that  she  had  permitted  "unauthorized  persons" 
to  attend  conferences  at  the  school,  and  withheld  informa- 
tion from  the  committee;  that  her  business  management,  her 
discipline,  and  methods  of  training  had  been  wasteful  and  in- 
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efficient,  her  direction  of  the  staff  without  tact  and  diplo- 
macy, and  her  attitude  toward  the  committee  "disrespectful 
and  insolent  on  many  occasions." 

Miss  Holzschuh  points  out  in  her  reply  that  all  matters 
of  policy,  budget,  staff  and  organization  were  taken  up  and 
approved  by  the  committee  in  the  monthly  reports.  The  cost 
of  caring  for  girls  at  El  Retiro  has  been  approximately  the 
same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  state  school,  though  at 
the  latter  institution  only  a  half-day  school  program  is  pro- 
vided. At  no  time  have  the  expenses  exceeded  the  appropri- 
ation, and  on  three  separate  occasions  the  committee  pro- 
posed and  passed  budgets  which  exceeded  by  considerable 
amounts  the  sums  which  Miss  Holzschuh  recommended  as 
adequate.  The  fact  that  no  girl  had  run  away  for  ten 
months  spoke  for  the  "discipline"  of  the  honor  system.  At 
the  request  of  the  committee,  the  staff  at  the  school  had 
ceased  their  former  course  of  permitting  professional  students 
of  delinquency  to  attend  the  case  conferences  in  which  the 
projects  for  each  girl  were  worked  out  individually;  none 
of  the  committee  had  ever  showed  interest  by  attending  one 
of  these  conferences,  though  notices  were  always  sent  to 
them.  In  respect  to  the  vague  charges  of  insubordination, 
Miss  Holzschuh  asks  for  any  specific  instances  in  which  she 
failed  to  comply  with  any  request  or  order  in  harmony  with 
her  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  "On  Aug- 
ust 6,  1927,  when  Mr.  Lusby  of  the  Probation  Committee 
asked  me  to  resign,  I  refused,"  her  reply  concluded.  "On 
my  refusal  he  threatened  me  professionally,  saying,  'It  will 


be  better  for  your  future  professionally  if  you  resign.'  When 
I  told  him  that  my  future  was  absolutely  secure,  he  became 
furious.  Thus  I  deem  it  that  the  committee  interprets  cour- 
age and  security  as  insolence." 

While  El  Retiro  stands  empty,  the  California  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  other  public-spirited  organizations  are  forming  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  re- 
fused a  public  hearing.  The  Probation  Committee,  in  a 
published  report,  declare  that  they  did  not  intend  to  abolish 
El  Retiro,  but  to  increase  its  capacity  to  150  or  2OO  girls. 
This,  Miriam  Van  Waters  pointed  out,  is  quite  unnecessary; 
under  the  modern  policies  of  the  Los  Angeles  Court,  com- 
mitments for  delinquency  are  constantly  decreasing,  and  th( 
State  School,  with  a  capacity  for  180,  has  at  present  a  pop- 
ulation of  only  154.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  fill  El  Retire 
by  sending  out  dependent  children  from  the  detention  home 

"El  Retiro  as  originally  constituted  is  destroyed,"  Dr 
Van  Waters  writes.  "I  do  not  expect  that  it  can  ever  b< 
reestablished  under  county  government.  Some  privati 
foundation  or  agency  may  perhaps  wish  to  carry  out  th< 
principles  which,  as  the  little  court  girls  said  were  the  'lifi 
of  the  school.'  The  whole  thing  is  unprecedented  in  Juvenili 
Court  annals — a  school  begun  in  idealism,  and  ended  bj 
politics  after  a  seven-year  successful  demonstration,  the  clos 
ing  incident  of  which  was  an  heroic  gesture  on  the  part  o 
the  children." 


Measuring  Family  Case  Work 


By  RALPH  G.  HURLIN 


SINCE  early  in   1926,  the  Department  of  Statistics 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  been  engaged 
in  an  experiment  in  the  collection  of  family  case 
work  statistics,   one  of   the  objects   of   which   has 
been  to  provide  a  means  for  periodic  comparison 
and  measurement  of  certain  aspects  of  family  welfare  work. 
The  purpose  of  this   article  is   to  describe  some  tentative 
norms   obtained   in   this   experiment   and    to   indicate   their 
usefulness. 

Comparisons  may  be  odious  but  they  are  also  instructive. 
So  elemental  is  this  means  of  investigation  that  we  in- 
variably attempt  to  gauge  one  situation  by  comparing  it 
with  another.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  to  be 
very  useful  comparisons  should  be  grounded  against  well- 
established  norms  or  standards.  Preferably,  a  group  of 
objects  or  situations  should  be  studied  and  the  individual 
instance  should  be  compared  with  the  most  typical  measure 
or  measures  of  the  group.  These  type  measures  are  con- 
veniently described  as  norms  or  standards,  but  the  inference 
should  be  steadily  avoided  that  they  represent  anything 
more  than  common  or  typical  experience.  Norms  are  not 

necessarily   goals    at   which    to 
aim. 

In  the  present  instance,  the 
norms  are  not  yet  very  well- 
established.  Faults  in  the  un- 
derlying data  are  recognized 

.    and    the    interpretations    to    be 
30     organizations    distributed      ,        ,  ,     , 

by  ratio   of  Relief  Cases  per    Pla«d   uPon   some  of  them   are 
100  Active  Major  Care  Cases    uncertain.     However,  the  corn- 
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parisons  which  they  make  possible  afford  at  least  a  basi 
for  useful  examination  and  explanation  of  the  differenc 
in  practices  they  disclose. 

The  collection  of  these  data  was  begun  informally.  J 
tentative  form  was  drafted  and  a  group  of  organization 
sought  which  would  cooperate  by  submitting  each  month 
on  a  common  form  and  in  terms  of  common  definitions,  r< 
ports  of  their  current  operations.  Each  month  these  report 
have  been  summarized  and  both  the  detailed  data  and  th 
results  of  their  analysis  returned  to  the  reporting  organizz 
tions.  From  the  outset  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  improi 
ing  the  comparability  of  the  data ;  points  in  question  hav 
been  submitted  to  discussion,  and  both  form  and  definition 
of  terms  have  been  altered  as  the  experiment  has  proceedec 
It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  it  is  easier  to  obtai 
acceptance  of  common  terminology  than  to  insure  that  thei 
is  common  interpretation  of  the  terms,  and  this  as  well  £ 
the  differences  among  the  organizations  in  respect  to  r< 
sources,  community  situations,  clientele,  and  policies,  mus 
be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  results. 

Beginning    with    29,    the    group    of    organizations    noi 
numbers  42  and  includes  many 
of    the    leading    organizations 
in    family    welfare    work.     It  \\ 
includes    large    and    small    or-  '' 
ganizations,  sectarian  and  non- 
sectarian,  and  organizations  in 

cities  of   different  size,   though 

.  ...  i  39     organizations     distributi 

none    in    places    of    less    than    by  ratio   of  Intake   per   I( 
IOO.OOO    population.      Most    of        Active  Major  Care  Cases 
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the  group  are  private  agencies,  but  several  are  public.  The 
contrasts  afforded  by  this  variety  have  been  most  helpful 
n  interpreting  some  of  the  differences  discovered. 

The  data  reported  show  the  size  of  the  case  load,  the 
number  of  cases  active  and  the  number  inactive  during  the 
month,  those  receiving  relief  and  those  receiving  service 
only,  major  service  and  minor  service  cases,  the  amount 
expended  for  relief,  the  size  and  composition  of  the  staff, 
and  the  number  of  contacts  with  cases  each  month.  Below 
are  some  of  the  norms  obtained  from  the  data  reported 
during  1926.  For  each  organization  ratios  representing  its 
average  monthly  experience  were  first  obtained,  and  medians 
for  the  group  were  then  found.  Most  of  the  medians 
lere  given  represent  the  39  organizations  named  in  Chart  3, 
nit,  as  noted,  for  some  of  the  ratios  data  were  lacking  for 
some  among  the  organizations. 

MEDIAN  RATIOS  FOR  39  FAMILY  CASE  WORK  ORGANIZATIONS 
(All  figures  apply   to  an   average   month) 

Major  care  cases: 

Active  cases  per  staff  member 30 

Relief  cases  per  100  active  cases 39 

Service-only  cases  per  100  active  cases 61 

Intake  per   100  active  cases 14 

Inactive   cases  per    loo   active  cases-1 38 

Inactive  cases  needing  attention  but  not  receiving  atten- 
tion per  100  active  cases" 15 

Minor  care  cases  per  100  active  major  care  cases1 23 

Investigations  at  request  of  out-of-town  agencies  per   100 

active  major  care  cases 5 

Intake: 

Per  cent  new    cases    60 

Per  cent  reopened    cases    40 

Amount  of   relief  per  relief  case $25.07 

'•Ratio  for  37   organizations 
BRatio  for  30  organizations 

While  these  measures  will  be  improved  as  the  underlying 
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39    organizations    ranked   according    t.o    ratio    of   Intake    per    100 
Active  Major  Care  Cases 

data  are  improved,  they  already  possess  evidence  of  some 
stability.  Charts  i  and  2,  in  which  the  39  individual  items 
for  two  of  the  ratios  are  distributed,  illustrate  that  there  is 
sufficient  grouping  of  the  individual  figures  to  justify  accep- 
tance of  an  average  as  representing  the  group. 

The  usefulness  of  these  tentative  data  may  be  suggested 
by  Chart  3.  This  contains  the  same  data  as  Chart  2,  but 
here  the  organizations  are  ranked  and  the  individual  ratios 
are  plotted  to  give  a  "rank  curve,"  the  heavy  ascending  line. 

This  diagram  is  presumed  to  show  the  variation  among 
these  organizations  in  turnover  of  the  case  load.  At  one 
end  of  the  curve  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  handled 
is  newly  opened  each  month ;  at  the  other  end  a  very  large 
proportion  is  newly  opened  and  a  correspondingly  small  pro- 
portion carried  over  to  the  next  month.  The  heavy  hori- 
zontal line  marks  the  norm  for  the  group,  and  the  distance 
of  the  points  plotted  from  this  line  indicates  the  variation 
from  the  typical  experience.  Whether  this  typical  experience 
is  the  best  experience  is  an  open  question.  Comparison  with 
the  norm  and  with  the  other  organizations  in  the  group  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  start  for  any  organization  in  setting  out 
to  answer  it. 


Developing  Spiritual  Factors 


By  JUNE  PURCELL-GUILD 


OFTEN   it   is  questioned  whether  or  not  social 
workers,   as   a  group,   give   sufficient   consider- 
ation to  "spiritual  factors."    Analyzing  the  im- 
plied criticism  it  appears  that  many  ministers 
and  zealous  church  members  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve  that  social  workers  as  a  group  are  irreligious ;    that 
social  workers  sometimes  fail  to  develop  the  personalities — 
the  "characters" — of  clients  because  inadequate  attention  is 
paid  to  the  basic  religious  beliefs  and  denominational  differ- 
ences of   families;    that  social  workers  overlook  the   large 
part  religious  belief  plays,  or  could  be  made  to  play,  in  the 
formation   of   habits  and   social   reactions;   and   that   social 
workers  commonly  attempt  to  use  the  church  as  a  source  of 
material  aid  but  too  rarely  as  an  aid  in  the  religious  train- 
ing or  spiritual  rehabilitation  of  clients. 

Doubtless  it  is  agreed  that  the  primary,  possibly  the  sole 
task  of  the  social  worker,  is  to  bring  clients  into  harmonious 
relationship  with  their  social  background  through  studying 
and  adjusting  their  personalities  and  effecting  necessary 
changes  in  personal  environment  and  in  the  community.  Job 
enough  for  super-men  and  super-women — the  extent  to 
which  it  is  being  achieved  depends  on  the  personality,  edu- 


cation, training,  and  experience  of  the  social  worker  and  his 
ability  to  organize  and  modify  social  resources.  A  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  involved  in  every  case,  including  heredity, 
early  environment,  and  present  physical,  mental,  and  mate- 
rial conditions,  has  become  routine  with  the  trained  social 
worker. 

As  a  means  of  emphasizing  the  so-called  spiritual  factors 
it  was  for  several  years  our  practice  to  require  all  students 
in  training  at  Toledo  to  attend  lectures  on  the  fundamentals 
of  Catholicism,  Judaism,  and  the  various  Protestant  denom- 
inations. So  far  as  is  known,  this  was  the  first  effort  ever 
made  in  regular  social  work  training  classes  to  explain  doc- 
trinal differences  to  social  workers  in  training  or  to  attempt 
to  increase  their  religious  understanding  and  toleration.  The 
interest  shown  in  the  Toledo  classes  seemed  to  prove  the  so- 
cial value  of  the  experiment. 

The  Richmond,  Virginia,  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has 
recently  concluded  a  free  lecture  course  on  religious  back- 
grounds for  social  workers,  following  the  Toledo  plan. 
Twelve  lectures  were  given  in  the  series.  The  class  met 
once  a  week  on  Wednesday,  from  4:30  to  5  130  P.  M.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  were  registered.  The  enrollment 
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was  limited  to  professional  social  workers.  Those  enrolled 
were  asked  to  agree  to  attend  every  session  of  the  course 
so  that  no  one  could  claim  that  proselytizing  for  any  denom- 
inational group  could  possibly  result  from  the' series.  The 
purposes  of  the  course  were  to  bring  about  a  harmonious 
understanding  and  relation  between  the  churches  and  social 
agencies,  to  make  clear  to  social  workers  the  leading  doc- 
trinal differences,  to  give  them  the  attitudes  of  the  various 
religious  groups  on  social  questions,  and  to  explain  the  social 
program — if  any — of  the  denominations  studied. 

The  first  lecture  was  given  by  a  leading  Protestant  min- 
ister whose  sympathy  with  social  work  was  well  known. 
He  stated  the  general  issue  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
church  and  urged  a  consideration  of  spiritual  factors  by 
social  workers.  He  emphasized  one  point  especially:  Church 
people  have  supported  social  work  as  part  of  their  religious 
duty,  and  (if  social  workers  fail  to  give  sympathetic  consider- 
ation to  the  attitude  of  the  church  on  social  problems,  sup- 
port may  be  ultimately  withdrawn  from  non-sectarian  char- 
ities by  church  people  and  turned  over  to  denominational 
charities. 

Then  followed  four  lectures  by  a  priest,  the  director  of 
Catholic  charities,  who  explained  the  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  mixed  marriages,  divorce,  baptism,  con- 
firmation, confession,  birth  control,  abortion,  sterilization, 
organization  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Catholic  religious  or- 
ders, and  so  on,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  social  worker 
who  deals  with  Catholic  families. 

Then  the  rabbi  from  the  Jewish  Temple  came  three  suc- 
ceeding Wednesday  and  discussed,  among  other  subjects, 
Jewish  calendation,  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
and  holidays,  unleavened  bread,  the  Jewish  dietary  laws, 
separation  of  dishes  and  cutlery,  Kosher  food,  the  Jewish 
New  Year,  Passover  and  Atonement,  marriage  customs, 
birth  control,  restoration  of  Palestine,  and  so  on.  The  four 
concluding  lectures  dealt  with  the  history  and  doctrinal 
differences  of  several  of  the  Protestant  denominations. 

The  interest  of  the  social  workers  who  attended  was  sus- 
tained throughout  the  series.  There  were  questions  after 
each  lecture,  and  subsequent  .friendly  discussion  and  argu- 
mentation. Board  members  have  asked  for  a  similar  course. 
In  an  attempt  to  discover  the  personal  reactions  of  those 
who  had  participated  in  the  course  on  religious  backgrounds, 
an  unsigned  questionnaire  form  was  used  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  those  in  attendance  was 
that  religious  tolerance  has  been  greatly  promoted  among 
Richmond  social  workers  by  the  lectures.  They  all  agreed 
that  their  broader  religious  understanding  \\i\\  encourage 
them  in  the  future  to  use  ministers  and  church  machinery 
more  freely  in  trying  to  rehabilitate  families.  It  also  seems 
to  be  agreed  that  those  who  attended  the  series  will  now 
give  more  consideration  generally  to  the  place  of  religion 
in  human  lives  and  make  a  greater  effort  to  strengthen  the 
natural  basic  religious  ties  and  bonds  of  clients.  Probably 
more  encouragement  will  be  given  clients  in  the  observance 
of  their  various  denominational  ceremonials  and  practices. 

Whether  the  spiritual  factors  will  be  thus  developed,  no 
opinion  is  hazarded  here. 

Uniform  Areas 

FROM  the  very  start  social  service  organizations  in  this 
country  have  had  a  district  system  of  one  sort  or  another 
to  distribute  the  case  load,  to  promote  understanding  of  a 
neighborhood  and  the  efficient  utilization  of  its  interest  and 
its  resources,  to  try  out  on  a  small  scale  plans  which  might 


subsequently  be  found  useful  for  city-wide  use.  In  a  de- 1 
tailed  study  submitted  for  her  thesis  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration, 
Helen  I.  Clarke,  now  Director  of  the  Child  Placing  De- 
partment of  the  Wisconsin  State  Public  School,  traces  the 
origin  and  development  of  districting  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  with  suggestions  for  three  types  of  "uniform 
areas"  which  might  be  applied  to  the  city  of  Chicago  to 
correlate  the  work  of  the  whole  group  of  social  agencies 
and  to  make  possible  at  least  a  rudimentary  use  of  com- 
parative statistics  and  other  data. 

In  the  past  the  parish,  the  ward,  the  police  precinct,  or 
the    natural    geographic   divisions    of    cities,    together    with 
equally   arbitrary  divisions   of   territory   to   suit   the  special 
administrative   problems   of   the   agencies   themselves,    were 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  districts  of  charity  organizations 
and  like  societies.     Since  volunteers  played  a  large  part  in 
the  work,  it  was  not  unusual   to  have  districts  made  pur- 
posely to  include  a  sprinkling  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  so 
that  the  latter  could  be  interested  to  work  directly  with 
their   less   fortunate   neighbors.      As   the   old    neighborhood 
attachments  of  American  cities  have  been  lost  in  their  rapid 
growth,  and  as  social  work  has  been  working  toward  a  pro- 
fessional status,  the  "good  Samaritan"  type  of  volunteer  has 
declined  in  effectiveness,  and  the  tendency  has  been  toward 
a  centralized   type  of  agency  organization,  with   a  profes- 
sional staff  and  little  use  of  localized  interest.     Where  vol- 
unteers are  used  at  present,  it  is  often  on  the  basis  of  group 
work,  rather  than  individual  service,  as  in  United  Charities 
of  Chicago,  or  because  of  their  interest  in  the  various  aspects 
of  the  agency's  work  (Miss  Clarke  cites  the  Chicago  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association)   rather  than  in  their  attachments  to 
special   neighborhoods.     There   is   a   swing   back,    however, 
to  the  use  of  district  organization  to  divide  a  city  up  into 
segments  small   enough  to   be   known   and   handled :     out- 
standing experiments  are  to  be  seen   in  the  East   Harlem 
Health  Center,  bringing  together  both  social  and  health  agen- 
cies in  one  district  in  New  York  City;    in  the  Jewish  dis- 
trict service    in   Boston    and    Baltimore ;     in    the   city-wide 
district  plan  of  St.  Louis    (see  The  Survey,   October    15, 
1926,  page  90). 

Miss  Clarke  studied  the  overlapping  of  the  present  sys- 
tems in  Chicago  which  made  even  a  map  of  the  existing 
districts  impossibly  complicated  and  suggests  three  possible 
bases  for  uniform  areas:  the  system  of  eighty  areas  located 
by  the  staff  of  the  Local  Community  Research  Committee ; 
a  system  of  forty  areas  combining  these  eighty ;  or  a  system 
of  five,  following  the  main  physical  and  geographical  divi- 
sions of  the  city.  The  eighty  areas  differ  from  the  more 
arbitrary  geographic  or  political  divisions  in  that  they  are 
what  Professor  E.  W.  Burgess  terms  "natural".  .  ."because 
they  are  in  general  determined  by  definite  geographical  or 
industrial  conditions  and  because  they  become  characterized 
by  a  distinctive  type  of  social  life"  (see  The  Survey,  De- 
cember i,  1926,  p.  298,  for  Ernest  W.  Mowrer's  account 
of  these  areas  in  terms  of  family  disorganization).  Divisions 
of  a  city  by  such  a  method  as  this,  determined  by  careful 
study  of  its  economic,  cultural,  and  physical  conditions,  would 
not  only  give  a  common  basis  for  work  to  all  the  agencies 
involved,  but  would  make  possible  a  more  careful  and 
specific  study  within  each  district  of  the  specific  situations 
to  be  met  there,  with  a  fuller  understanding  and  conse- 
quently more  effective  handling  of  the  environment  as  well 
as  the  client. 


EDUCATION 


"Coming  Alive" 

By  ETHEL  RICHARDSON 


CALIFORNIA'S  Adult  Education  Summer  School 
was  an  achievement.    We  said  it  would  be  an 
educational  success  if  fifty  came,  it  would  meet 
the  deficit  if  one  hundred  came  and  be  an  over- 
whelming assurance  that  the  idea  was  good  if  we 
had  a  hundred  and  fifty.    We  had  about  three  hundred  and 
paid  all  our  bills  and  $700  over.    And  I   have  never  Seen 
human  beings  show  such  enthusiasm. 

I  had  planned  a  quiet  little  retreat  where  people  would 
study  and  work  together  and  it  was  all  that  and  more — what 
the  philosophical  revolutionists  describe  when  they  talk  about 
the  world  "after  the  revolution."  It  wasn't  just  study — it 
was  a  great  human  experience.  We  saw  people  "coming 
alive"  for  the  first  time.  Much  of  it  was  due  to  Dr.  Over- 
street's  genius.  He  was  always  in  the  midst  of  things,  never 
weary,  fresh,  exhilarating,  ready  to  help  everyone  and  be- 
lieving undauntedly  in  every  human  being's  creative  powers. 
Who  was  there?  Everybody!  There  were  doctors, 
lawyers,  engineers,  insurance  salesmen,  bond  sellers,  min- 
isters, laborites,  a  butcher,  teachers,  college  professors,  club 
women,  social  workers  and  others.  Many  signed  up  as 
"And  others,"  fearful  they  could  not  get  in  if  they  did  not 
have  an  acceptable  vocation. 


Of  course  there  was  a  great 
preponderance  of  women, 
but  there  were  many  fami- 
lies: fathers  and  daughters, 
mothers  and  daughters,  hus- 
bands and  wives.  I  am  glad 
something  has  been  found  in 
America  again  that  people 
can  do  in  family  groups  and 
all  work  at  together. 

The  day's  program  was 
much  too  full.  At  eight- 
thirty  we  went,  as  many  as 
wanted  to,  to  the  kinder- 
garten where  we  tried  our 
hand  at  art.  Most  of  us 
tried  for  the  first  time,  and 
Dr.  Overstreet  played  the 
role  of  Cizek.  There  were 
some  labored,  ugly  things 
which  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  their  creators,  but  there 
were  some  stunning,  beauti- 
fully alive  and  genuinely 
fine  things  done,  too.  One 
old  man,  watching  his 
daughter  who  with  a  few 
clever  strokes  caught  the 


A  three  weeks  Adult  Education  Summer  School 
was  held  at  Mills  College,  Oakland,  California, 
in  August,  another  of  the  pioneer  undertakings 
of  the  adult  education  division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  (see  The 
Survey,  November  15,  1925,  page  215).  There 
were  no  credits  or  examinations.  It  was  "edu- 
cation for  the  fun  of  it."  The  tuition  fee  was 
$12  for  the  three  weeks  and  board  and  room  on 
the  campus  could  be  obtained  for  $65  for  the 
entire  period.  The  general  subject  was'.  Is 
there  social  progress  in  the  United  States?  Harry 
Overstreet,  City  College,  New  York,  was  the 
school's  director,  assisted  by  Franz  Boas,  Co- 
lumbia, Gordon  Watkins,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  William  Elliott,  Harvard.  What 
this  experiment  meant,  in  human  and  in  com- 
munity terms,  is  described  by  Ethel  Richardson, 
assistant  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, who  has  from  its  beginnings  shaped  and 
carried  through  the  "California  plan"  of  "edu- 
cation for  everybody"  as  part  of  the  job  of  a 
state  public  school  program.  Her  account  of 
the  summer  school  is  taken  from  an  informal 
letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Survey. 
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campanile  on  the  campus  said,  "I  see  the  difference  between 
hers  and  mine.  I  tried  to  draw  every  little  detail  of  what  I 
see;  she  draws  what  she  feels."  Some  of  our  clay  has  been 
cast,  and  we  think  a  bucking  broncho  done  by  a  real  poetess 
who  was  one  of  our  students  has  a  claim  to  be  called  art. 
We  had  a  young  girl  there  to  give  some  instruction  when  it 
was  asked  for,  but  each  person  was  his  own  master.  And 
how  excited  they  were  about  it!  We  drove  them  away 
reluctantly  to  the  lecture  at  ten  o'clock. 

Our  first  week's  lecturer,  talking  on  social  progress  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  anthropologist,  was  Franz  Boas.  He 
plunged  us  into  pure  science  at  the  outset,  making  us  see 
that  we  were  to  work  for  what  we  got.  We  did,  and  in- 
stantly began  to  catch  the  spirit  of  all  science:  that  nothing 
is  taken  for  granted,  opinions  do  not  count,  truth  depends 
on  endless,  laborious  testing  and  testing  and  getting  the 
evidence  in  the  case. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  we  had  heard  the  morning's  lecture 
and  questioned  the  lecturer  for  an  hour  to  be  sure  we 
understood  what  he  had  said,  we  discussed  under  Dr. 
Overstreet's  leadership  for  two  hours.  Our  discussion  was 
an  effort  to  find  out  how  we  could  apply  the  scientific 

theories  of  the  morning  to  a 
social  program.  The  first 
week  kept  pretty  closely  to 
the  questions,  How  can  we 
eliminate  race  prejudice?  Is 
any  of  it  justified?  What  is 
reasonable  and  desirable  be- 
havior for  all  of  us?  Pro- 
fessor Boas  did  not  give  us 
much  science  to  hang  our 
prejudice  on,  and  Southern- 
ers and  native  Californians 
dealt  with  questions  about 
the  Negro,  the  Japanese, 
intermarriage,  mixed  neigh- 
borhoods, property  values, 
with  such  good  humor,  such 
objectivity  as  amazed  me. 

The  second  week  we  dis- 
cussed social  progress  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  labor 
economist,  Professor  Gordon 
Watkins,  a  brilliant  Welsh- 
man who  has  worked  in  the 
mines,  served  on  union 
boards  and  later  as  a,  college 
professor,  then  as  an  adviser 
to  the  employing  groups. 
His  lectures  brought  forth 
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three  extraordinary  discussions.  In  the  first,  we  gradually 
worked  ourselves  around  to  see  that  distribution  of  wealth 
involves  not  just  a  few  great  capitalists  but  a  scaling  down 
of  all  our  incomes.  Next,  we  came  to  realize  that  it  is 
essential  to  change  the  American  idea  of  success,  and  build 
up  an  aristocracy  of  achievement  rather  than  one  of  birth 
or  wealth  or  power.  Finally,  we  set  about  determining 
(because  every  discussion  led  to  it)  how  we  can  build  every 
American  institution,  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  clubs 
and  societies,  so  that  men  will  get  the  necessary  training  and 
form  habits  which  will  make  them  act  in  the  light  of  the 
obvious  truth  that  in  the  long  run  the  individual  must 
identify  his  own  welfare  with  the  welfare  of  the  group : 
the  individual  must  be  a  part  of  his  group,  not  an  exploiter 
of  the  group  for  his  own  benefit.  We  discussed  specific 
techniques  to  bring  this  about,  beginning  with  the  young 
child  in  the  home.  And  in  the  next  week,  when  we  dis- 
cussed political  and  social  institutions  under  the  direction 
of  William  Elliott  of  Harvard,  no  matter  where  we  began 
— with  lobbies  or  freedom  of  teaching — we  always  came 
back  to  see  that  civilization  depends  upon  discovering  a  way 
to  make  man  a  social  being.  We  saw,  too,  through  much 
discussion  with  the  classical  economist  that  laissez-faire 
won't  work.  Even  if  we  cannot  know  everything  about 
everything,  we  cannot  leave  all  our  lives  to  be  >run  by 
experts.  The  discussion  of  all  sorts  of  questions,  from 
Boulder  Dam  to  naval  disarmament,  must  be  kept  up. 
There  must  be  more  and  more  groups  like  this  one  of  ours, 
where  we  had  authoritative  presentations  but  where  we 
were  also  required  to  do  our  own  thinking. 

Before  the  afternoon  meeting  we  sometimes  had  a  half 
hour  of  discussion  in  small  groups,  followed  by  the  discussion 
assembly  with  Dr.  Overstreet.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to 
train  group  discussion  leaders,  who  met  in  daily  conference. 

At  four  o'clock  some  went  to  swimming  and  folk  dancing 
or  tennis  (we  had  instruction  in  those)  and  others  turned 
to  dramatics.  We  had  a  special  kind  of  dramatics — not 
training  people  with  a  bit  of  a  gift  to  put  on  shows,  but 
discovering  for  everybody  the  way  to  use  his  dramatic 


power  for  his  own  release  and  free  expression.  In  the . 
evening  we  worked  out  life  situations.  Somebody  proposed 
a  problem  and  we  acted  it  out.  Sometimes  there  were  a 
number  of  groups  playing  simultaneously,  each  finding  a 
different  solution.  We  are  writing  a  pamphlet  for  publi- 
cation about  our  school  dramatics. 

Our  evenings  were  varied.  Sometimes  we  sat  around  the 
camp-fire  and  sang.  Sometimes  we  talked  with  Chester 
Rowell  about  the  Orient,  or  with  some  of  the  delegates  from 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  Alexander  Meiklejohn 
came  and  told  us  of  his  new  venture  at  Wisconsin.  Dr. 
Jarderholm  showed  how  children's  behavior  can  be  modified. 
We  all  went  to  San  Francisco  and  ate  in  a  Russian  restau- 
rant and  heard  some  lovely  Russian  singers.  We  did  crowd 
a  lot  into  those  three  weeks! 

In  the  end  we  decided  we  should  have  to  have  this  sort 
of  thing  always.  We  must  have  week-end  schools  and 
summer  schools  all  over  the  state,  and  groups  studying  in 
a  new  way  throughout  the  year.  In  fact,  we  must  have  an 
adult  university,  with  a  college  in  every  community. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  why  it  was, such  a  great  experience,  but 
people  with  wide  opportunity  said,  "I  am  so  glad  I  did  this 
instead  of  going  around  the  world."  Another  woman  told 
me  (and  she  has  had  money  and  travel  and  endless  richness 
of  living),  "This  is  the  most  important  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me."  Many  came  for  one  week  and  stayed 
three.  One  girl  who  had  to  work  in  San  Francisco  all  day 
came  out  and  lived  at  Mills  College,  so  she  could  get  into 
the  atmosphere  of  the  school  and  talk  with  us  at  dinner. 
Over  fifty  lived  on  the  Mills  College  campus;  others 
commuted  and  spent  a  night  with  us  when  they  could. 

Let's  not  be  pessimistic  any  more,  feeling  that  Americans 
do  not  want  to  know  or  to  work — cannot  be  objective  about 
themselves.  If  once  we  had  the  determination  and  the 
patience  to  bring  it  about,  the  Adult  University  would 
soon  be  a  reality  in  California,  and  it  would  carry  no  credit, 
grant  no  degree,  have  no  campus  or  buildings.  It  would  be 
a  university  of  brilliant,  democratic  leaders  and  groups  of 
people  studying,  discussing,  growing,  "coming  alive." 


"Freedom  in  Education" 

Impressions  of  the  Locarno  Conference 

By  LUCY  L.  W.  WILSON 


A  LOCARNO   in   August,   under  the   auspices  of 
the    New    Education    Fellowship,    more    than 
1,100  delegates  from  forty-four  countries  con- 
cluded   a   two   weeks   discussion    based   on    the 
theme,    The    True    Meaning    of    Freedom    in 
Education.    This  was  the  Fellowship's  fourth  international 
conference.    At   the  first,   in   Calais  in    1921,   a  group   of 
educational  pioneers  and  psychologists  decided   to  establish 
an  international  league  for  the  "new"  education,  in  order 
to  introduce  its  ideals  and  methods  into  the  schools  of  all 
countries    by    bureaus,    congresses    and    reviews    (see    The 
Survey,  December  15,  1926,  page  380).    They  hoped  thus 
to  create  a  bond  between   the  teachers  of  the  world  with 
similar  ideas  and  aims.    Their  guiding  principles  were  belief 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit;  respect  for  the  individuality 
of  the  child,  developing  it  but  liberating  the  spiritual  energy 
within ;  the  evolution  of  a  curriculum  that  should  give  free 


play  to  the  child's  own  interests,  finding  expression  naturally 
in  manual,  intellectual,  esthetic  and  social  activities ;  putting 
the  emphasis  on  coeducation  and  on  cooperation,  not  com- 
petition. They  believed  also  that  each  child  should  be 
educated  not  only  to  be  an  effective  and  useful  citizen  in  a 
future  world  order  that  he  must  help  to  create,  but  that  he 
must  also  become  a  human  being  conscious  of  his  human 
worth.  The  second  international  congress  was  held  in 
Montreaux  with  about  four  hundred  in  attendance.  Two 
years  ago  the  third,  at  Heidelberg,  numbered  six  hundred. 
Who  can  tell  how  many  may  be  present  at  the  fifth,  in- 
Denmark  in  1929,  or  at  the  sixth  at  Versailles  in  1931? 

The  delegates  represented  many  different  nations  and 
many  different  economic  levels.  This  fact  was  recognized 
by  the  management  by  making  a  difference  in  the  individual 
subscription  fee  which  ranged  from  two  guineas  to  a  few 
francs.  Moreover,  accommodations  were  provided  at  four 
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Drawing  by   Beatrice  O.   Baldwin,  South  Philadelphia  High   School  for  Girls 

Part  of  the  conference  exhibit  from  the  Anthropo-Geo graphical 

Museum,   Brussels,    planned   to   show   "the   panorama    of   the 

history  of  mankind." 

Legend:  Within  historic  time  there  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  size  and  the  internal  organs  of  man.  At  the  same  time,  through 
books  the  poiaer  of  the  brain,  and  through  tools  the  poieer  of  the 
hand  have  gained  enormously:  one  has  created  intellectual  civili- 
zation, the  other  material  civilization. 

different  price  levels,  from  headquarters  at  the  Grand 
Palace,  to  less  expensive  hotels,  to  pensions,  to  the  dormi- 
tories of  tile  normal  schools.  Here  a  clean  bed,  a  separate 
basin  with  running  water,  and  three  meals  were  to  be  had 
for  a  dollar  a  day.  More  than  two  hundred  availed  them- 
selves of  this  chance  for  plain  living  with  high  thinking. 

About  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  delegates-  were 
Germans.  The  United  States,  England,  and  Switzerland 
came  next  in  point  of  numbers,  together  with  rather  large 
delegations  from  Poland,  Scotland,  Austria,  Latvia,  France, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Hungary,  in  the  order  named. 
There  were  smaller  delegations  from  Australia,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  China,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Esthonia, 
Finland,  Iceland,  India,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Jugo-Slavia, 
Korea,  Liberia,  Lithuania,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Peru,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  South  Africa,  Spain, 
Turkey,  Wales  and  the  West  Indies.  The  only  Italians 
present  represented  private  schools.  Mussolini  forbade  the 
attendance  of  teachers  from  the  state  schools  alleging  some 
trouble  on  the  border  which  might  mean  embarrassment  to 
those  who  crossed  over.  This  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  many  of  us  who  hoped  in  Locarno  to  come  into  personal 
contact  with  some  of  the  new  Italian  educators  who  have 
been  developing  in  the  spirit  of  the  idealist,  Benedetto 
Croce,  working  through  the  able  and  practical  Giovanni 
Gentile  who  is  at  once  philosopher,  historian  and  teacher. 

Most  of  the  delegates  were  educators  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word.  There  were  some  laymen  whose  genuine 
interest  in  education  as  a  world  force  was  inspiring.  At 
least  two  of  these  were  mere  mothers,  one  a  former  member 
of  The  Survey  staff  who  insisted  that  she  was  the  only 
mother  per  se  in  the  whole  group. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  sometimes  adversely  commented  on 


by  other  nationalities,  that  the  United  States  was  better 
represented  than  any  other  nation — no  less  than  twenty- 
three  speakers — the  program  was  genuinely  international. 

The  general  program  plan  was  for  evening  lectures  with 
morning  discussion  groups  on  psychology,  progressive 
methods  with  children  under  and  over  twelve,  experimental 
schools,  coeducation  and  sex  education,  the  new  teaching  of 
history  for  international  understanding,  new  ways  in  art 
teaching  and  a  general  group.  In  addition,  there  were  two 
groups  for  study  of  local  geology.  Before  the  end  of  the 
first  week  additional  groups  began  to  meet  as  early  as  eight- 
thirty  in  the  morning,  others  after  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  it  soon  became  a  continuous  performance.  The  more 
energetic  of  us  were  able  thus  to  get  personal  contacts  with 
individuals  and  with  schools,  school  systems  even,  of  prac- 
tically all  the  countries  represented. 

An  outline  of  the  psychology  group's  activities  will 
illustrate  the  working  out  of  that  part  of  the  conference 
plan.  Pierre  Bovet  (Swiss),  president  of  the  conference, 
was  the  chairman.  Dr.  Alfred  Adler  (Austrian)  was  its 
first  leader,  with  Education  for  Courage  as  his  theme  (see 
The  Survey,  September!,  page  490).  He  spoke  only  twice, 
but  he  left  behind  him  ,a  group  of  devoted  disciples  who 
protested  in  season  and  out  'against  the  use  of  the  term 
"instinct."  The  right  word  is  "urge,"  said  they.  They 
insisted  also  that  an  inferiority  complex  is  the  sole  cause 
of  all  the  misdoings  of  all  the  various  types  of  problem 
children. 

Pfister  of  Zurich  was  the  next  leader,  and  conducted  a 
famous  discussion  on  What  should  we  ordinary  teachers 
know  about  psycho-analysis  and  what  should  we  do  with  it? 
His  answer  was  that  every  teacher  ought  to  study  the 
principles  of  psycho-analysis  for  the  sake  of  orientation. 
Every  teacher  ought  ito  see  into  the  unconscious  mind  of  a 
child  if  only  to  help  her  give  the  love  and  sympathy  and 
understanding  necessary  for  mental  health.  Every  teacher 
needs  to  realize  that  punishment  and  talk  are  quite  useless 
with  nervously  restless  children,  and  that  perhaps  20  per 
cent  of  all  school  children  are  nervously  restless.  These 
children  are  living  in  a  fantastic  world  of  tears  and  fears 
and  are  literally  "possessed."  He  added  that  serious  cases 
should  be  referred  to  clinicians  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
that  after  all  science  can  only  point  the  way.  "Love  alone 
cannot  conquer  fear.  Love  is  the  last  word,  the  ideal  in 
education." 

To  someone  who  urged  that  only  a  physician,  never  a 
layman,  should  be  allowed  to  practice  psycho-analysis,  he 
replied,  "But  what  do  you  mean  by  a  layman?  There  are 
many  physicians  ignorant  of  psychology,  ignorant  of  psycho- 
analysis. Are  they  not  laymen,  too?  Why  should  a  boy 
whose  body  is  sound  but  who  hates  his  father  go  to  a 
physician  ?  Sometimes,  of  course,  there  is  both  mental  and 
physical  disease.  Ought  not  both  the  physician  and  the 
psycho-analist  to  work  together,  in  fullest  sympathy,  for 
truth's  sake?" 

IN  the  discussions,  the  give  and  take  was  most  stimulating. 
It  was  admitted  that  Europe  has  lagged  behind  the 
United  States  in  the  evolution  and  in  the  use  of  intelligence 
tests.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  the  boys 
and  girls  in  European  middle  and  secondary  schools  are 
much  more  intelligent  and  much  better  trained  than  those 
of  the  same  age  in  the  United  States.  They  are  more 
homogeneous,  too,  and  therefore  there  has  not  been  the  same 
need  for  intelligence  tests.  Personally,  I  had  a  strong 
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feeling  that  the  speakers  greatly  exaggerated  the  universality 
of  the  use  of  such  tests  in  our  country.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  generalize  about  education  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  many  interesting  personalities  at  Locarno,  only  a 
few  were  known  to  all  of  us.  One  of  these  was  the  presi- 
dent, Pierre  Bovet,  director  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
Education.  Fortunately  for  many  of  us  he  speaks  French, 
German,  English,  and  Italian  with  ease.  He  advocated  the 
study  of  Esperanto  before  the  next  congress.  I  asked  him 
why  he,  with  his  command  of  so  many  real  languages,  advo- 
cated the  use  of  this  ugly  makeshift.  He  answered,  "Perhaps 
because  I  (am  unable  to  think  when  constantly  I  must 
translate  for  so  many  others." 

All  of  us  knew  and  loved  the  three  founders  of  the 
league:  Dr.  Adolphe  Ferriere  of  Geneva,  author  of  L'Ecole 
Active,  editor  of  Pour  I'Ere  Nouvelle;  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Rotten  of  Berlin,  well  known  among  the  Friends  in  the 
United  States  because  of  her  constructive  cooperation  with 
them  in  relief  work ;  Beatrice  Ensor  of  London,  who  de- 
scribes herself  as  "the  bottle  washer  of  the  trio."  She  is 
certainly  the  one  who  makes  things  go,  by  reason  of  her 
energetic  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
big  undertakings  of  this  remarkable  group  of  people. 

Of  the  others  whom  I  met,  I  was  most  impressed  with 
Geheeb,  the  picturesque  head  of  the  famous  Odenwald 
schools;  with  Paullsen,  one  time  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Berlin ;  Petersen,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  Jena  "who,  in  his  practice  school  and  in  his 
training  classes,  is  doing  perhaps  the  finest  work  in  the 
world  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  chosen  profession ;  Miss 
Mackinder,  a  remarkable  leader  and  an  inspired  teacher  of 
little  children ;  and  Gloeckel,  former  minister  of  education 
in  Austria.  He  gave  us  a  thrilling  picture  of  an  utterly 
weary  and  hopeless  Austria  rising  like  a  phoenix  from  the 
ashes,  encouraged  first  by  the  loan  from  the  League  of 
Nations,  then  by  the  recognition  of  other  governments, 
Sweden,  Norway,  England.  But  the  greatest  thing  that 
came  to  her  was  from  within,  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  to  live  she  must  work;  that  more  comfortable  homes, 
greater  creative  leisure  for  the  mother,  better  schools  for 
the  children — for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people — were 
essentials  and  within  her  grasp.  Reorganization  is  going  on 
steadily  in  spite  of  fresh  disasters.  He  told  of  the  fine  new 
textbooks,  a  joy  to  the  children  and  to  the  teachers,  "the 
best  in  the  world,"  said  he;  of  the  dozen  schools  for  some 
1,300  specially  gifted  children!  of  the  3,800  teachers  now 
studying  in  the  new  Institute  of  Psychology,  established  by 
the  city;  of  other  evidences  of  enthusiasm  and  of  a  scientific 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Austria's  "new  plan" 
which  depends  on  cooperation  between  the  school,  the  parents 
and  the  community,  was  three  years  in  evolution.  When  its 
continuance  was  threatened  with  a  parliamentary  veto, 
250,000  people  paraded  in  the  Ringstrasse,  demanding  that 
it  be  adopted.  Gloeckel  is  magnetic  and  forceful.  The 
story  lost  nothing  in  the  telling.  But  what  a  story — people 
so  interested  in  a  school  program  that  they  walk  the  streets 
to  demand  its  acceptance! 

Bakule's  children  camped  out  on  a  hill  opposite  the  Grand 
Palace  hotel.  No  longer  are  they  lame.  Some  of  his  worst 
cases  have  gotten  into  profitable  and  congenial  work.  The 
new  ones  sing  as  eagerly,  as  exquisitely  as  the  crippled  chil- 
dren. Their  concerts  were  the  high  point  of  the  conference 
music,  in  spite  of  splendid  renditions  of  Palestrina,  Bach 
and  Wagner  each  Sunday  morning  by  a  choir  of  Wiirttem- 


berg  teachers,  in  spite  of  the  Songs  of  the  Hebrides  by  Cedar 
Paul,  in  spite  of  a  most  interesting  concert  of  folk  songs  and 
dances  by  English,  Scotch  and  Swabian  groups.  The  only 
thing  that  touched  us  more  than  Bakule's  children  was  our 
own  singing  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  at  the  close. 

In  the  last  hours  of  our  existence  as  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Conference  we  were  shown  an  excellent  moving 
picture  of  the  details  of  the  conference  nearly  two  years  ago 
that  led  to  the  negotiation  of  the  treaties  later  signed  in 
London.  Again  was  revived  in  our  hearts  the  hope  that 
world  peace  shall  be  our  <rich  legacy  to  the  coming  gen- 
eration. For  this,  "patriotism  is  not  enough."  The  chil- 
dren of  all  countries  must  learn  to  expect  and  to  value  co- 
operation and  good  will  among  the  nations.  When  a  thou- 
sand school  leaders  of  forty  lands  can  work  and  play  to- 
gether as  we  had  been  doing  for  two  weeks  at  Locarno  it 
is  a  sign  of  promise.  Much  depends  on  whether  we  who 
have  relighted  our  torch  here  hold  it  high  and  pass  it  on. 


A  ONE-DAY  CONFERENCE  on  Parent  Education  to  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  Wednesday,  November  2, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  will  consider  The  Family  and  the  Foundation  of  Char- 
acter, The  Home's  Unconscious  Influence  on  Individual 
Failure,  Success,  and  Opportunities  for  Parents  dn  Creative 
Citizenship. 

FROM  a  stone  Arab  house,  scene  of  an  experiment  in  the 
"new"  education  in  ancient  Palestine,  more  than  a  hundred 
paintings  by  Jewish  children  and  a  group  of  fabric  designs 
by  them  were  recently  shown  at  the  New  Gallery  in  New 
York.  They  were  brought  to  this  country  by  Deborah  Kallen, 
formerly  head  of  the  teachers'  training  department  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  now  principal  of  the  School 
of  the  Parents  Educational  Association  in  Jerusalem.  The 
school  began  six  years  ago  under  primitive  conditions  with 
almost  no  resources.  It  now  includes  a  group  of  60  boys  and 
girls,  children  of  teachers  and  artisans  from  many  countries 
including  Russia,  Poland,  Holland,  England,  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  America.  It  is  "based  on  the  idea  that  art  is 
immediately  related  to  life;  and  that  no  work  is  well  done 
without  reasoning,  system  and  order."  Miss  Kallen  hopes  that 
an  endowment  will  eventually  enable  the  school  to  care  for 
200  children. 

IN  THE  YEAR  since  its  organization  the  Adult  Education 
Department  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  directed  from 
an  Information  Desk  and  a  Readers'  Adviser's  desk  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  new  library  building,  has  developed  several  new 
types  of  service.  Besides  personal  counsel,  general  and  depart- 
mental book  lists,  a  special  department  for  boys  and  girls  of 
highschool  age,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  has  been  organized. 
"The  staff  consists  of  a  principal,  a  principal  attendant,  two 
senior  attendants  and  one  junior  attendant.  One  member  of 
this  staff  gives  her  attention  to  the  reading  of  boys  and  girls 
who  have  left  the  children's  room  and  entered  the  adult  de- 
partment. .  .  .  This  assistant  also  serves  as  a  member  of  a  book 
committee  ...  to  compile  lists  of  books  for  boys  and  girls  of 
the  intermediate  group.  She  visits  junior  and  senior  high- 
schools  and  talks  to  groups  of  the  students  on  books  and  the 
library.  She  also  conducts  a  reading  club  which  is  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  highschools  of  the  city."  The  Adult 
Education  Department  is  also  planning  to  develop  a  book  col- 
lection of  its  own,  independent  of  any  other  department  of  the 
library.  The  Reading  with  a  Purpose  series  of  the  American 
Libraiy  Association  is  being  used  as  a  nucleus  of  this  collection. 


COMM  UNITIES 


The  Transformation  of  Belmont  House 

By  ARTHUR  DUNHAM  and  ESTHER  S.  DUNHAM 


HAT  do  you  advise  us  to  do?  We  think 
that  the  community'  needs  Belmont  House, 
but  if  we  can't  persuade  people  to  use  it, 
why  keep  up  an  expensive  place  for  club 
meetings  attended  by  two  or  three?  It  is 
more  and  more  difficult  to  get  support  for  it,  and  soon  just 
a  few  of  us  will  be  carrying  the  whole  financial  load. 
Frankly,  I  am  discouraged." 

Thus  spoke  the  president  of  Belmont  House  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  local  council  of  social  agencies.  And  the 
president  and  two  of  her  board  members  looked  at  him 
expectantly  for  an  answer  to  their  question. 

The  secretary  already  knew  part  of  the  story.  When  he 
had  arrived  the  preceding  spring  the  headworker  of  Belmont 
House  was  resigning  after  a  long  period  of  ill  health,  during 
which  the  settlement  activities  had  languished  for  lack  of 
leadership.  Before  employing  a  new  secretary,  the  board 
had  called  in  a  leading  social 
worker  from  the  neighboring  city  to 
advise  them.  After  a  morning  of 
casual  visiting  and  consultation  she 
had  recommended  that  they  con- 
tinue the  work  on  the  same  basis. 
But  somehow  the  settlement  had 
not  "come  back,"  and  now  the  new 
headworker,  after  a  winter  of  dis- 
couragement, was  leaving. 

The  secretary  remembered  a  day 
during  his  training  period  as  a 
family  case  worker  when  a  deserted 
wife  had  sat  at  his  desk  gazing 
trustfully  at  him  as  though  he  might 
produce  from  one  of  the  desk 
drawers  her  errant  husband  and 
from  another  a  lucrative  position 
for  him.  The  secretary  looked  at 
these  expectant  women  and  spoke 

to  them  in  like  manner  as  he  had  spoken  to  the  deserted 
wife. 

"I  must  say  frankly  that  I  don't  know  enough  to  advise 
you,  now,  about  what  is  the  best  thing  for  the  house.  I  feel 
that  I  should  like  to  have  a  lot  more  facts.  I  haven't  a  clear 
.picture  of  the  whole  situation,  and  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
settlement  work.  Let  me  ask  this — do  you  want  me  to  help 
you  get  these  facts?  Will  one  of  you  take  the  time  to  do 
some  really  hard  work  on  this  thing  in  the  next  three  weeks? 
Dig  up  the  figures  that  we  ought  to  have  about  the  popu- 
lation in  the  Belmont  district,  interview  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
key  people  in  the  neighborhood  and  get  their  ideas,  and 
perhaps  get  in  touch  with  one  of  the  national  welfare 
organizations?  Would  you  like  to  do  that  do  you  think?" 


"I  think  that  sounds  hopeful,"  answered  the  president. 
"And  I  wish  Mrs.  Evans  could  be  the  one  to  help  on  that 
study.  Could-you  possibly  spare  the  time,  Mrs.  Evans?" 

Mrs.  Evans  hesitated.  Then — "Yes,  I'll  take  the  time!" 
she  said.  "We  must  settle  this  question,  and  we  want  to 
settle  it  right." 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  secretary  and  Mrs.  Evans 
embarked  upon  their  "study." 

The  secretary  was  vividly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  a  specialist  in  neighborhood  work,  but  he  also 
remembered  the  days  when,  as  a  family  case  worker,  he  had 
"focused  resources"  on  many  a  health  and  personality 
problem  in  his  families  without  being  a  physician,  a 
psychiatrist,  or  any  other  kind  of  specialist.  And  he  be- 
lieved that  this  same  focusing  of  resources  on  the  problem 
of  Belmont  House  might  be  as  efficacious  as  it  had 
been  so  many  times  in  family  case  work. 

Some  modest  but  enlightening 
statistical  data  were  gathered  in 
reference  to  Belmont  District. 
Two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
Belmont  lived  "north  of  the 
tracks,"  the  acknowledged  center 
of  problems.  This  community 
was  made  up  largely  of  Irish- 
Americans,  Italians,  and  colored 
people.  The  Irish  and  Italians 
Were  chiefly  Roman  Catholics, 
as  contrasted  with  the  well-to-do 
Protestant  American  families  on 
the  hill  south  of  the  tracks.  A 
map  was  prepared  showing  the 
location  of  the  members  of  house 
activities.  Two  other  city-wide 
maps  showing  the  locations  of  the 
families  under  the  care  of  the 
family  welfare  society  and  pa- 
tients served  by  the  visiting  nurse  association  were  utilized. 
All  these  maps  indicated  that  Belmont  House  was  in  the 
center  of  a  tangled  web  of  health,  family,  and  racial 
difficulties. 

Two  weeks  were  spent  in  talking  over  the  problems  of 
the  district  with  those  who  knew  them  best.  A  Catholic 
priest  of  charming  and  understanding  personality  who  had 
never  before  been  asked  to  advise  Belmont  House  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  need  of  certain  non-sectarian  recreational 
work  among  his  people.  The  dynamic,  far-visioned  play- 
ground commissioner  called  attention  to  a  fine  new  public 
school  in  the  neighborhood  whose  free  hours  might  be 
utilized  as  a  recreation  center  in  place  of  the  antiquated 
residence  now  occupied  by  the  settlement.  The  chief  of 
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police  told  of  the  increasing  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency 
coming  from  "north  of  the  tracks."  Mrs.  Evans  and  the 
secretary  were  fascinated  to  see  the  evidence  pile  up,  item 
by  item,  map  by  map,  visit  by  visit. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  field  representative  of  a 
national  organization  interested  in  neighborhood  recreation 
came  to  town  and  helped  them  to  interpret  their  evidence. 


A^ID  now  the  program  which  had  been  gradually  formu- 
lating in  the  minds  of  the  secretary  and  Mrs.  Evans, 
during  their  weeks  of  labor,  crystallized.     It  was  a  plan 
solidly  based  on   facts,  a  plan  that  would  speak  for  itself 
when  it  was  presented  to  the  board.    It  included  : 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  non-secretarian  neighbor- 
hood work  was  needed  in  Belmont,  but  that  the  program  of 
Belmont  House  must  be  revolutionized  to  meet  the  present 
needs. 

The  reorganization  of  the  association,  changing  the  name 
to  the  Belmont  Community  Center  Association  and  broadening 
the  representation  to  include  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
community. 

The  agreement  that  Belmont  House  should  be  sold  and  that 
the  new  community  center  program  should  be  carried  on  at 
the  public  school,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  school  and  play- 
ground authorities. 

The  decision  to  secure  a  thoroughly  qualified  and  adequately 
paid  social  worker  to  head  up  the  new  program. 

The  appointment  of  a  reorganization  committee  with  full 
power  to  carry  the  revolution  into  effect. 

The  board  met.  Step  by  step  Mrs.  Evans  and  the  secre- 
tary carried  the  members  with  them  as  they  retraced  their 
vivid  experiences  of  the  past  few  weeks.  There  were  tense 
moments.  Many  of  the  board  members  had  a  real  attach- 
ment to  the  old-fashioned  house  in  which  they  were  meeting, 
witness  of  so  many  stirring  events  during  the  past  eighteen 
years. 

And  yet  —  here  was  the  story  unfolding  itself  before 
them,  a  story  which  inevitably  led  them  into  new  and  un- 
tried paths  stretching  out  invitingly  to  greater  adventures 
and  increased  service.  After  two  hours  of  discussion  the 
final  vote  came.  The  new  program  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Two  months  later  the  story  of  the  rebirth  of  Belmont's 
community  center  was  made  public  in  the  form  of  the  most 
vivid  and  effective  piece  of  social  publicity  which  had  ever 
been  seen  in  Belmont.  One  page  of  the  little  booklet  said: 
"Our  1925  expense  budget  is  $1,000  less  than  for  1924, 
but  the  service  will  be  doubled.  The  new  Hunter  School  is 
generously  lending  us  its  very  valuable  equipment.  We  are 
saved  the  costly  upkeep  of  our  present  plant,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  serve  the  community  many  times  better  as  a 
School  Community  Center."  The  silhouettes  of  dancing 
children  which  sprang  out  against  the  vivid  yellow  back- 
ground of  the  cover  of  the  booklet  were  symbolic  of  the 
new  spirit,  fresh  enthusiasm,  and  broadened  support  which 
were  sweeping  a  new  community  movement  to  undreamed 
of  success. 

THE  council  secretary  turned  the  pages  of  the  silhouetted 
pamphlet.  "The  method  is  the  same,"  he  reflected, 
"whether  one  deals  with  an  indigent  family  or  an  indigent 
agency,  a  child  without  a  vocation  or  a  board  without  a 
program,  a  misfit  member  of  society  or  an  organization  that 
has  not  been  able  to  find  its  place  in  the  community."  And 
the  underlying  secret  is  the  same  —  working  "with"  your 


board  or  your  family  rather  than  handing  down  plans  from  | 
a   throne.    As  he  analyzed  the  development  of  the   revo-  | 
lution   in  Belmont  he  discovered  that   he  had   used  essen-  i 
tially  the  same  processes  which  he  had  learned  as  a  student 
of  family  case  work. 

They  were: 
Understanding   of  the   problem : 

It  was  necessary  to  secure  the  facts  through  patient  inquiry 
and  investigation,  to  weigh  the  evidence,  and  to  make  the 
diagnosis  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts.  This  process  of  fact- 
gathering  and  diagnosis  that  Mrs.  Evans  and  the  council  secre- 
tary went  through  as  they  turned  up  statistics,  interviewed 
community  leaders,  and  finally  formulated  their  plan  to  present 
to  the  board  was  the  process  of  understanding. 

Focusing  resources: 

All  sorts  of  resources  had  to  be  focused  upon  the  problem, 
as  aids  both  to  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Among  these  were: 
statistical  facts  regarding  the  neighborhood ;  the  services  of  a 
national  organization ;  the  advice  of  many  key  people  in  the 
community ;  the  willingness  of  the  school  to  cooperate  in  the 
working  out  of  a  school-center  program ;  and  finally,  most 
important  of  all,  the  qualities  of  vision,  enthusiasm,  leadership, 
and  ability  latent  in  the  organization  itself. 

Interpretation : 

There  was  a  gradual  unfolding  process  of  interpretation 
through  conversations  with  individuals,  over  a  period  of  many 
weeks,  both  before  and  after  the  formal  decision  to  reorganize 
the  association.  There  was  also  the  very  necessary  process  of 
interpretation  to  the  board.  The  facts  alone  were  powerless 
to  bring  about  changes  until  the  board  saw  their  meaning  and 
implications  and  was  ready  to  follow  their  lead. 

Re-education   or  rehabilitation'. 

Just  as  an  individual  builds  up  new  personal  attitudes  which 
result  in  new  actions  or  behavior  patterns,  so  the  Belmont 
directors  developed  new  attitudes  toward  the  problems  of  their 
community.  Out  of  these  changed  attitudes  came  the  success- 
ful new  Belmont  Community  Center.  It  was  a  give-and-take 
process  which  involved  both  those  who  gave  financial  and 
volunteer  support  and  those  who  used  the  center. 

Achieving   the   spirit   and   reality    of   teamwork    between    client 
and  case  worker. 

The  council  secretary  could  not  do  case  work  for  the 
Belmont  Association — he  could  only  do  case  work  with  them. 
The  qualities  necessary  to  final  success  were  latent  in  the 
organization  itself;  the  community  case  worker  could  only 
strive,  hand  in  hand  with  the  directors,  to  develop  a  situation 
in  which  these  latent  qualities  might  be  released  and  trans- 
lated into  an  effective  service  program  for  the  association. 

BY  GEORGE!"  mused  the  secretary,  "I  believe  I 
have  a  hunch  here  that  will  help  on  this  job  of 
community  organization.  We  council  and  chest  people  are 
working  with  welfare  agencies  all  the  time.  Some  of  us 
deal  out  starvation  rations  just  as  the  old-line  relief  societies 
did.  Some  of  us  help  plan  programs  with  only  a  bare 
glimpse  of  superficial  symptoms.  And  some  of  us  are 
groping  for  a  helpful,  scientific  way  of  assisting  our  agencies 
with  their  problems  so  that  they  may  express  themselves 
really  effectively  in  terms  of  service  to  the  community.  And 
here  is  the  tool !  We  have  only  to  build  upon  the  experience 
of  the  social  case  workers  and  mold  their  processes  to  fit 
our  needs.  Moreover,  we  can  develop  our  methods  of  work 
democratically,  with  the  help  of  the  agencies  which  we 
exist  to  serve.  We  shall  'have  to  go  through  a  patient 
process  of  case  analysis,  scientific  appraisal,  honest  experi- 
mentation. But  here  it  is — community  case  work!  A  new 
technique  in  building  for  community  welfare!" 


Bedroom  Towns 

Bv  NELS  ANDERSON 


THE   walls  of   the   ancient   city   enclosed    all    that 
really   belonged    to    the   urban   area.     They   sym- 
bolized  a  cleavage  between  two  types  of  human 
communities,    rural    and    urban.     There    was    no 
mistaking    the    limits.     Inside    was    the   city,    the 
center  and  creator  of  civilization,  the  trade  mart,  the  refuge 
for  safety,  and  not  infrequently  the  tyrant  of  all  the  region 
round.    Outside  was  the  hinterland  that  followed  and  fed 
the    city.     Between    these   inimical    segments   of   society   so 
different   in   every  detail   there  has   maintained   an   age-old 
inter-dependency.     The   country    has    turned    cityward    its 
surplus  of  goods  and   its  overflow  of  population ;   and   the 
city,  the  consumer  of  all  these,  returned  its  cultural  wares 
and  other  services  to  round  out  and  season  rural  existence. 

The  country  is  still  rural,  the  city  is  still  urban  and  the 
.ge-old  inter-dependency  has  not  passed,  though  the  city  is 
longer  the  compact  service  unit  piling  up  in  tight  circles 
round  the  market  cross.  The  modern  city  knows  no 
bounds,  facing  outward  and  sprawling  in  all  directions. 
The  lines  between  country  and  city  have  been  wiped  out  by 
neutral  zones  that  are  neither  rural  nor  urban.  It  is  a 
conglomeration  of  lesser  communities  highly  specialized  and 
diverse  but  constituting  in  their  entirety  an  organized 
metropolitan  unity.  Its  unity  is  one  of  related  functions 
and  scattered  but  equally  related  parts,  of  areas  that  reach 
at  will  across  the  political  bounds  into  the  adjacent  territory. 
This  is  the  day  of  the  suburb. 

Paralleling  the  growth  of  the  suburb  has  gone  a  re- 
vamping of  urban  life.  The  home  has  been  invaded  from 
so  many  angles  that  it  has  all  but  lost  its  traditional  identity. 
The  city  home  has  been  so  stripped  and  depleted  and  backed 
to  the  wall  that  in  sections  like  Manhattan  it  bids  fair  to 
lose  out  entirely.  Family  life,  too,  seems  to  be  going  by  the 
board.  Soaring  of  land  values  and  pyramiding  of  rents 
pinch  the  city  dweller  into  ever  narrowing  quarters  where 
for  the  advantage  of  location  he  sacrifices  one  after  another 
of  the  comforts  of  home.  The  press  for  space  takes  away 
the  front  yard  and  then  the  back  yard.  It  takes  away  pets 
and  plants  and  penalizes  him  for  having  children,  so  he 
gives  up  the  nursery.  The  parlor  and  sitting  room  are 
narrowed  and  combined.  He  is  forced  to  exchange  the  four- 
poster  for  an  in-a-door  bed.  The  kitchen  becomes  a 
kitchenette  and  the  dining  room  a  dinette,  while  the  pantry 
has  all  but  vanished.  The  home  declines  as  family  head- 
quarters, as  a  place  for  eating,  sleeping  and  passing  leisure. 
It  becomes  a  mere  address,  a  place  where  members  of  the 
family  leave  things  they  do  not  care  to  carry  around  with 
them.  Unless  he  submits  to  the  clipping  process  he  must 
submit  to  what  is  more  uncompromising,  the  increasing  cost 
of  retaining  these  ancient  comforts.  They  become  luxuries 
if  retained,  so  ultimately  in  despair  he  turns  to  that  resi- 
dential eden,  the  suburb,  as  an  avenue  of  escape. 

The  only  substitute  for  escape  to  the  suburb  is  escape  to 
the  street  to  be  caught  up  in  the  mechanical  treadmill  of 
urban  life.  Here  survival  is  achieved  by  gearing  in,  by 
getting  the  pace,  by  dodging,  turning,  standing  as  the  noises 
dictate.  In  this  mechanical  discipline  the  individual  is  swept 
along  with  the  traffic  through  the  canyons  he  built.  If  he 
resists  he  is  crushed  and  if  he  submits  he  pays  at  the  cost 


of  his  individuality  and  the  theft  of  his  private  life.  Turning 
to  the  suburb  is  in  no  sense  an  escape.  He  remains  urbane 
as  ever,  timing  and  routinizing  his  life  to  the  pace  of  the 
tread  mill.  He  meets  his  trains  with  the  same  clocklike 
precision  he  once  met  the  street  cars.  It  is  only  the  press 
of  in-town  homelessness  that  he  escapes. 

There  are  two  goals  of  residential  perfection  open  to  the 
city  dweller.  He  can  aspire  to  an  apartment  with  seven 
baths  on  a  choice  street  or  he  can  retire  to  the  suburbs. 
Either  is  a  cosmopolitan  existence  but  the  suburbanite's 
choice  leads  to  a  divided  loyalty.  He  is  in  the  country  but 
not  of  it.  Perish  the  thought  that  he  should  be  mistaken 
for  a  farmer.  Similarly,  he  is  in  the  city  but  not  of  it.  In 
the  language  of  the  scientist  who  classifies  specimens,  the 
suburbanite  is  a  border-line  case.  As  a  citizen  he  occupies 
a  unique  position.  He  resides  in  the  country  but  rules  the 
city.  Around  New  York  he  lives  on  Long  Island,  in  New 
Jersey  or  Connecticut  but  his  interests  center  in  Manhattan. 
Out  where  he  lives,  and  votes  for  governor,  senator  or 
president,  he  is  rarely  more  than  a  spectator  in  local  affairs. 
If  he  hears  that  objectionable  people  are  settling  near,  or 
that  an  apartment  house  is  being  contemplated  on  the  next 
block,  or  that  a  factory  site  has  been  purchased  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  may  'attend  an  indignation  meeting.  He  has 
no  vote  in  town  but  he  belongs  to  social  and  civic  clubs  by 
which  he  keeps  in  touch  with  things  going  on.  He  is  a 
man  of  affairs  in  the  city  and  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

For  his  exodus  to  the  hinterland  the  suburbanite  is  re- 
warded with  back  yard,  with  front  yard,  outbuildings  and 
perhaps  a  lawn  and  garden.  If  he  is  favored,  he  has  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  a  sense  the  fence  about  his  lot  and  the  side- 
walk in  front  are  his.  After  a  fashion  he  has  neighbors, 
and  sometimes  he  stops  to  chin  with  the  man  next  door  about 
a  (prize  pup,  or  the  weather,  or  the  rotten  commutation 
service.  But  he  is  little  concerned  about  his  neighbor's 
business.  He  never  noses  about  to  learn  who  is  who  on  his 
block.  This,  according  to  his  urban  mind,  is  the  way  to  be 
a  good  neighbor. 

'  I  'HE  suburb  is  more  than  an  escape  from  discomfort.  It 
_t  is  an  invitation  to  exclusiveness.  It  is  this  largely 
at  the  instance  and  inspiration  of  that  angel  of  suburban 
booms,  the  real  estate  man.  His  efforts  in  the  name  of 
social  service  and  suburban  purity  are  not  the  crimes  they 
seem  on  the  surface.  He  is  only  speeding  the  inevitable 
because  this  is  a  normal  movement.  He  facilitates  the 
specialized  occupancy  of  residential  suburbs.  There  is  a 
home-owning  suburban  project  for  almost  every  type  of 
city  dweller,  transporting  homeseekers  from  specific  groups 
in  town  to  specific  areas  outside.  And  each  of  these  com- 
munities in  its  own  way  and  for  its  own  kind  aspires  to 
exclusiveness. 

The  suburban  migration  is  nothing  short  of  pioneering. 
It  is  breaking  with  the  drifting  complacency  of  paying  rent 
to  own  a  bit  of  ground.  Most  of  us  are  over  the  notion 
that  land  hunger  is  an  instinct  but  we  still  believe  in  the 
sense  of  security  that  comes  with  owning  a  corner  some- 
where. Here  is  something  stable  to  tie  to.  The  individual  is 
less  of  a  mechanized  atom  in  the  flux  of  urban  change. 
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The  outward  migration  of  this  suburban  zone  has  kept 
pace  with  changes  in  the  methods  of  transportation.  The 
commuter  who  speaks  of  "coming  in  this  morning"  once 
lived  an  hour  out  by  carriage,  then  an  hour  by  trolley  and 
now  by  the  aid  of  the  steam  road  he  has  doubled  or  trebled 
the  distance  between  the  office  and  his  home.  The  rule 
seems  to  be  that  the  shorter  the  commuter's  work  day  and 
the  larger  his  income  the  more  remote  his  suburban  home 
from  the  din  of  city  life. 

Residential  suburbs  are  the  bedroom  towns  of  the  city. 
There  are  other  types:  warehouse  centers,  factory  centers, 
pleasure  centers.  The  city  must  be  fed,  and  specialized  units 
spring  up  at  the  border.  Less  than  an  hour  from  New  York 
are  to  be  found  fishing  villages,  truck-garden  communities, 
poultry  and  dairy  towns.  The  city  goes  to  the  country  for 
pleasure  as  well.  Broadway  is  at  the  point  of  tensity  and 
congestion  but  Coney  Island  is  outside  and  Asbury  Park 
still  farther.  For  the  pleasure-loving  hotel  dwellers  there 
is  Atlantic  City.  Woodstock  is  an  artists'  suburb.  In  New 
Jersey  we  find  a  number  of  communities  to  which  the  in- 
tellectual and  temperamental  flock  to  be  with  Itheir  kind. 
The  city  is  sometimes  forced  to  the  suburbs  for  its  illicit 
joy.  When  a  reform  wave  hit  Chicago  and  harassed  the 
gambling  houses  and  cabarets  there  was  a  general  exodus 
to  the  border,  notably  to  Cicero,  which  became  notorious. 
Clothing  manufacture,  requiring  little  space  and  much 
labor,  congests  near  the  heart  of  the  city  but  the  textile 
mills,  requiring  much  space,  locate  in  the  suburbs.  At  the 
heart  of  the  city  we  ifind  the  hospitals,  but  sanitaria  and 
health  resorts  like  Saratoga  Springs  retire  to  the  quiet  of 
the  periphery. 

The  suburb,  though  it  numbers  its  population  in  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  is  not  a  city,  having  no  unity  of  its  own, 
though  it  may  be  a  significant  element  in  a  larger  metro- 
politan mnity.  There  is  no  point  to  its  aspiring  to  be  a 
complete  community.  If  it  has  chain  stores  but  no  Macy's, 
movies  but  no  Broadway,  and  no  metropolitan  dailies,  it 
is  in  no  sense  a  city.  If  most  of  its  people  live  part  or  most 
of  their  lives  outside,  it  would  be  futile  to  aspire  to  com- 
plete urban  autonomy.  The  suburb  no  more  than  the  in- 
dividual can  resist  the  mechanizing  discipline  of  the 
metropolis.  Yet  where  is  the  suburb  that  does  not  resist 
the  thought  of  being  handmaiden;  that  does  not  buck  the 
inevitable  to  become  a  going  concern  in  its  own  name? 
Witness  Bronx  or  Jersey  City  or  Evanston  out  of  Chicago 
or  Oakland,  California. 

Social  Planning  Machinery 

TO  find  out  how  social  planning  machinery  works,  what 
it  accomplishes  and  where  it  is  headed  is  the  aim  of  a 
joint  study  recently  undertaken  by  seventeen  cities. 

The  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  started  it  by  a  resolution  directed  to  the 
Community  Fund,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  and  the 
Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland,  urging  that  a  searching 
inquiry  be  made  into  the  problems  of  "social  engineering 
and  administration"  in  Cleveland.  In  adopting  this  proposal 
the  two  federations  appointed  a  joint  committee  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Community  Fund.  This  committee  de- 
cided to  approach  the  subject  through  a  discussion  of  present 
machinery  for  group  discussion  and  joint  planning,  and,  in 
addition  to  a  study  of  Cleveland  experience,  to  see  what 
could  be  learned  from  other  cities. 

The  purpose  is  to  attempt  to  find  what  problems  present 


themselves  to  groups  active  in  the  organization  of  social 
forces  on  a  community-wide  basis;  how  such  problems  have 
been  attacked  through  the  agency  of  such  groups ;  and  what 
is  the  simplest  plan  of  organization,  operation,  and  correla- 
tion of  such  groups  that  will  bring  to  bear  on  each  problem 
the  significant  facts,  the  pertinent  experience  and  the  best 
ideas  available  in  the  social  agencies  concerned  with  the 
problem  and  then  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  practical  program. 

The  great  problem  seems  to  be  that  a  multiplicity  of 
agencies  and  committees  working  sometimes  at  cross 
purposes  is  trying  to  coordinate  social  work.  In  Cleveland, 
for  instance,  there  are  115  different  committees,  sub- 
committees, conferences,  councils,  bureaus  and  federations 
all  engaged  in  one  form  or  another  of  inter-social-agency 
cooperation  or  planning.  Over  a  thousand  different  people 
are  serving  in  these  groups,  some  in  as  many  as  2O  different 
ones.  The  number  of  "committee  member  hours"  spent  in 
meetings  is  appalling  to  contemplate. 

How  to  simplify  this  machinery  and  at  the  same  time  lose 
none  of  its  values  in  developing  mutual  understanding  and 
joint  planning  is  the  far  from  easy  task  of  the  study.  Cities 
whose  representatives  indicated  their  intention  to  cooperate 
in  the  study  are:  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Dallas,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Louis- 
ville, Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Rochester,  St.  Louis,  San  Antonio,  San  Francisco. 


AMONG  the  problems  of  "merchandising"  which  confront  the 
human  ant-hill  none  is  more  elusive  than  the  distribution  of 
ideas  and  art  and  information  to  those  who  want  them.  How 
are  people  who  are  working  all  day  to  find  out  when  and  where 
exhibitions  and  meetings  are  being  held,  much  less  to  trek  from 
one  end  to  another  of  a  great  city  to  attend  them?  When  only 
a  meagre  fraction  of  village  and  country  dwellers  can  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  a  metropolis  to  see  the  new  plays,  how  take  drama 
to  the  people  whose  local  opera  houses  have  been  all  but  ob- 
literated by  the  easily-shipped  films?  During  the  past  few 
months  several  plans  have  been  suggested  to  meet  such  needs 
as  these.  A  New  York  department  store,  R.  H.  Macy  and 
Company,  proposes  to  organize  art  exhibitions  under  its  own 
accessible  roof  and  to  send  them  on  tour  through  stores  in 
other  cities,  especially  those  which  are  not  well  supplied  with 
art  galleries.  A  recently  organized  National  Community 
Foundation,  declaring  that  it  will  "reverse  the  traditional 
method  of  education  and  begin  with  what  people  want  to  know, 
rather  than  what  others  think  they  should  be  taught,"  is  work- 
ing on  a  program  to  carry  popular  education  and  culture,  in- 
cluding "road  shows"  of  high-class  dramatic  productions,  to 
town  and  country  communities,  commencing  with  the  633  com- 
munities in  fourteen  states  now  served  by  the  Swarthmore 
Chautauqua  Association.  Two  attempts  have  been  started  to 
crack  the  hard  shells  of  resident  New  Yorkers.  An  Inter- 
Group  Bureau  of  Social  Education,  directed  by  John  W.  Her- 
ring, is  endeavoring  to  organize  a  forum  program  such  as  has 
been  sucessfully  established  through  community  councils  in 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Detroit  and  Chicago.  An  Arts  Council 
has  been  organized,  reinforcing  the  earlier  work  of  such  institu- 
tions as  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  which  for  years  has 
made  the  most  recent  reproductions  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
other  art  museums  available  through  circulating  exhibits  and 
low-priced  prints.  Separate  groups  of  the  Council  on  new  art, 
design  and  drama  will  correlate  the  activities  of  existing  or- 
ganizations in  the  metropolitan  district,  to  "take  the  arts  to  the 
people."  A  central  information  bureau  has  been  opened  under 
Florence  N.  Levy  at  25  West  43th  Street. 


INDUSTR  Y 


Brookwood's  Summer  Institutes,  1927 


By  HELEN  G.  NORTON 


FOR  the  third  successive  summer,  Brookwood  Labor 
College  at  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  has  cooperated  with 
organized  labor  in  a  series  of  educational  conferences 
for  trade  union  groups.  In  1925  there  was  a  Rail- 
road Institute,  followed  by  a  General  Labor  In- 
stitute. In  1926,  a  Textile  Institute,  a  Giant  Power 
Institute  sponsored  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  and  a  second  Railroad  Institute. 

Three  institutes  were  held  this  summer — a  Textile  In- 
stitute (July  18-23),  Women's  Auxiliary  Institute  (July 
25-30),  and  a  General  Labor  Institute  (August  1-13),  the 
first  week  of  which  was  devoted  to  problems  of  building 
trades  unions  and  the  second  to  the  railroad  and  metal  trades. 

Classes  were  held  morning  and  evening,  varied  by  lectures 
by  economists  and  labor  leaders,  and  the  afternoons  were 
left  free  for  recreation.  Class  study,  conducted  by  Arthur 
W.  Calhoun,  director  of  studies  at  Brookwood,  was  based 
on  sets  of  prepared  questions,  and  the  discussion  was  later 
summarized  and  mimeographed  for  permanent  record. 

Attention  at  the  General  Labor  Institute  centered  around 
the  organization  of  unorganized  workers,  particularly  in 
the  steel  and  automobile  industries ;  modification  of  craft 
unionism  to  cope  with  present  industrial  methods ;  company 
unionism ;  unemployment ;  workers'  education ;  and  legis- 
lative and  political  activities  of  labor. 

If  the  unorganized  workers  are  to  be  brought  into  the 
ranks  of  trade  unionism — and  this,  in  the  minds  of  the 
institute  members,  is  imperative — then  a  thorough  educa- 
tional campaign  is  necessary  in  two  fields  as  a  preliminary. 
The  workers  themselves  must  be  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  unionism  and  prepared  for  their  share  in  the  group  re- 
sponsibility. On  the  other  hand,  the  present  membership  of 
the  trade  unions  must  be  aroused  from  the  apathetic  attitude 
of  the  past  to  the  necessity  of  having  all  workers  organized, 
whether  or  not  their  own  particular  unions  receive  an 
increased  per  capita  tax  therefrom. 

Craft  unionism,  which  served  so  admirably  in  the  days 
when  a  machinist  was  a  real  journeyman,  and  not  merely  a 
turner  of  nuts  or  a  presser  of  levers,  will  have  to  be  modified, 
the  institute  decided,  to  allow  the  organization  of  all 
workers  in  an  industry  or  a  plant  into  the  same  union  with 
provisions  for  craft  differentiation. 

New  methods  of  organizing  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
new  situation — methods  which  take  account  of  the  psy- 
chology of  modern  workers  (not  forgetting  women),  and 
the  value  of  mass  appeals  and  publicity.  Trade  unions  may 
well  take  a  page  from  the  company  unions  in  providing  for 
the  social  and  recreational  life  of  the  family  as  well  as  for 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  the  union  member. 

The  conference  felt  that  the  injunction,  by  which  judges 
assume  law-making  functions,  must  be  fought  on  all  fronts — 
by  legislative  pressure  to  curtail  its  abuses,  by  direct  re- 


sistance to  particular  injunctions,  or  by  using  the  injunction 
as  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  labor. 

Organized  labor  can  avail  itself  of  opportunities  for  legis- 
lative and  political  influence,  the  institute  members  decided. 
Commenting  on  this  aspect  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Calhoun 
said:  "It  is  becoming  more  and  more  impossible  to  solve  the 
problems  of  any  industry  by  themselves,  and  more  and  more 
necessary  to  have  a  program  of  general  labor  solidarity 
reaching  out  even  into  the  field  of  political  program  for  the 
control  of  the  whole  industrial  system  by  the  workers." 

Trade  unions  represented  at  the  General  Labor  Institute 
included  the  electrical  workers,  lithographers,  machinists, 
federal  employes,  teachers,  railway  clerks,  and  engineers. 

The  Textile  Institute  was  of  significance  chiefly  as  an 
effort  of  a  group  of  workers  to  study  seriously  and  ob- 
jectively their  industry  from  the  standpoint  of  management. 
The  fifty-two  members  of  the  United  Textile  Workers 
who  came  to  Brookwood  for  the  week  were  representatives 
of  all  branches  of  the  industry,  including  sheeting,  woolens, 
cottons,  hosiery,  silks,  thread,  and  loom  fixing.  Besides  the 
entire  executive  council  of  the  union  there  were  eight 
organizers  and  thirty-five  rank-and-file  members,  repre- 
senting nineteen  industrial  centers  from  states  as  widely 
separated  as  Maine  and  Wisconsin. 

Workers  under  the  present  highly  mechanized  and  com- 
plex industrial  system  cannot  hope  to  get  anywhere  merely 
by  making  arbitrary  demands  and  fighting  blindly  for  them, 
the  group  agreed.  They  must  have  a  knowledge  of  their 
industry  and  of  general  economic  conditions  in  order  to 
meet  the  employer  on  his  own  ground.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  members  of  the  Textile  Institute  spent  two  sessions  a 
day  studying  such  problems  as  over-development,  capitali- 
zation, accounting  methods,  labor's  responsibility  in  problems 
of  management,  and  the  tariff  question. 

Over-development,  the  most  serious  weakness  of  the 
industry,  has  resulted  in  large  measure  from  uncontrolled 
competition,  and  the  workers  agreed  that  some  sort  of 
unification  of  control  was  desirable  to  prevent  wasteful 
duplication,  to  determine  the  yardage  needed  of  different 
materials,  to  distribute  production,  and  to  eliminate  obsolete 
machinery  and  methods.  While  such  unification  might  result 
disastrously  for  the  workers,  on  the  other  hand  it  might 
mean  a  better  opportunity  for  them  if  they  saw  to  it  that 
union  organization  kept  pace  with  organization  of  the 
industry,  and  secured  the  right  of  the  workers  to  function 
in  management. 

T"1  XPERT  accountants  might  well  be  employed  by  labor 
£3  unions,  it  was  agreed,  to  check  up  on  accounting  prac- 
tices of  employers  and  make  sure  that  before  the  workers' 
share  of  the  income  was  curtailed  on  the  plea  of  paying  divi- 
dends, actual  profits  had  not  been  hocus-pocused  into  stock 
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dividends    or    otherwise    disguised,    diverted    or    doctored. 

Guarantees  for  the  workers  such  as  sickness-  and  un- 
employment-insurance are  counterparts  of  the  employers' 
reserve  funds,  the  institute  pointed  out,  and  as  such  con- 
stitute a  legitimate  charge  against  the  industry  and  should 
be  fought  for. 

Weaknesses  in  present-day  management  which  were 
pointed  out  included  absentee  ownership,  paternalism,  short- 
sighted dividend  policies,  inefficiency  of  traditional  methods 
of  management  and  machmery,  high  labor  turnover,  and 
speeding  up  processes  which  wear  the  workers  out  too  soon. 

Upon  the  idea  of  a  high  protective  tariff  the  textile 
workers  looked  askance,  pointing  out  that  "infant  industries" 
should  by  this  time  have  reached  years  of  discretion.  They 
had  no  fancy,  however,  for  free  trade  which  would  mean 
lowering  the  American  standard  of  living  to  the  level  of 
the  under-paid  workers  in  certain  other  countries. 

The  ideal  tariff,  they  decided  after  much  discussion, 
would  be  one  low  enough  to  eliminate  inefficient  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  and  at  the  same  time  high  enough 
to  penalize  countries  whose  low  labor  costs  involve  ex- 
ploitation of  their  workers. 

The  thirty  women  who  attended  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Institute  were  wives  of  machinists  in  railway  shops,  auto- 
mobile factories  3nd  shipyards,  and  of  lithographers,  carpen- 
ters, and  postal  cierks.  Auxiliaries  in  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Newport  News  and  Beverly  (Virginia),  Montreal,  Ontario 
and  New  Brunswick,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Washington, 
and  Detroit  sent  delegates.  The  institute  was  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Machinists'  Auxiliary  and  Brookwood. 

Women's  place  in  the  labor  movement  was  discussed  from 
two  viewpoints — the  relation  and  responsibility  of  the  wife 
of  the  trade  unionist,  and  the  position  of  the  working 
woman. 

The  whining  wife  who  resents  her  husband's  interest  in 
labor  affairs  and  is  reluctant  to  make  family  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  the  movement,  and  the  domineering  man  who 
snubs  his  wife  when  she  tries  to  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  labor  questions,  and  belittles  feminine  assistance  were 
both  severely  scored. 

Company  unionism,  women   in  industry,   the  purchasing 


power  of  wages,  state  and  national  labor  legislation,  local 
labor  conditions,  and  the  public  school  system  were  some  of 
the  subjects  suggested  for  local  study  groups.  Local  federa- 
tions of  auxiliaries  were  proposed,  and  the  women  were 
urged  to  present  the  labor  viewpoint  in  their  church  and 
club  organizations. 

Municipal  and  cooperative  housing  schemes  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  were  studied  for  possible  solutions  of 
the  housing  problem  for  the  working  class  family.  The 
increasing  use  of  electricity  in  the  home  and  the  consequent 
concern  of  housewives  in  the  elimination  of  exorbitant  rates 
were  discussed.  The  case  of  one  woman  present  who  paid 
3}/2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  in  Ontario  and  cooked  and 
washed  and  ironed  by  electricity  furnished  convincing  argu- 
ment for  government  control  of  power  sources  for  electric 
generation. 

Four  million  of  the  eight  and  a  half  million  women 
working  in  industry  today  are  eligible  for  membership  in 
trade  unions  already  organized  and  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  according  to  Mary  Ander- 
son, head  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  who  spoke  at  the  institute: 

The  organization  of  women  workers  is  just  a  part  of  the 
greater  problem  of  organizing  the  unorganized.  The  un- 
organized are  largely  the  unskilled,  and  most  women  workers 
are  on  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  jobs.  .  .  .  True,  women  are 
hard  to  organize — at  any  rate  they  require  a  different  technique 
of  organization — but  part  of  the  blame  must  be  borne  by  the 
men  of  the  labor  movement  who  at  heart  have  been  reluctant 
to  have  them  organized,  at  least  into  their  own  unions.  Until 
this  vast  group  of  working  women  do  find  a  place  in  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor,  however,  they  will  continue  to  work  long 
hours  for  low  wages  and  to  drag  the  whole  scale  of  pay- 
ment down. 

Such  gatherings  of  trade  unionists  for  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  industrial  questions  are  in  a  very  real  sense 
"workers'  education."  The  interest  of  those  who  attend 
the  institutes,  their  thoughtfulness  in  discussion,  their  high 
resolve  to  "learn  more  and  do  more,"  give  hope  that 
American  labor  is  increasingly  ready  to  prepare  itself, 
consciously  and  directly,  to  play  its  part  in  solving  the 
problems  of  modern  industry. 


A  New  School  in  the  Old  South 


By  LOIS  MACDONALD 


THE  Southern  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers 
in  Industry,  which  ended  its  first  session  September 
2,  is  the  first  undertaking  of  its  kind  in  the  South. 
The  school  is  sponsored  by  an  independent  com- 
mittee of  Southerners  who  are  interested  in  work- 
ers' education.    The  committee  secured  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia,  for  the  session,  but 
the  administration  and  the  policies  of  the  school  rest  with 
the  committee  itself,  no  member  of  which  has  any  connec- 
tion with  the  college. 

The  financial  support  came  from  two  main  sources.  The 
committee  secured  a  subsidy  from  the  American  Fund  for 
Public  Service  on  condition  that  a  like  amount  be  raised  in 
the  southern  communities  from  which  the  students  came. 
A  scholarship  of  $125  was  provided  for  each  student.  An 
analysis  of  the  sources  of  the  money  which  was  raised 
locally  shows  that  in  places  where  it  had  any  strength 


at    all    organized    labor    supported    the   project    generously. 

The  school  hopes  to  accomplish  two  general  aims.  It 
wants  to  give  the  individual  student  resources  for  a  greater 
enjoyment  of  life.  It  goes  further,  however,  and  recognizes 
that  means  of  enjoying  personal  life  are  directly  affected 
by  the  kind  of  economic  advantage  or  disadvantage  which 
industrial  workers  as  a  group  are  able  to  secure  for  them- 
selves. So  in  addition  to  a  purely  cultural  emphasis,  the 
school  encourages  students  to  forge  for  themselves,  by  means 
of  study  and  discussion  of  their  common  problems,  actual 
tools  by  which,  after  they  "recognize  their  part  and  respon- 
sibility as  industrial  workers",  they  may  be  able  to  meet 
these  problems  intelligently  and  fearlessly.  The  work  of 
the  school  fell  in  three  main  divisions:  economics,  English 
and  physical  education. 

There  were  twenty-five  students  enrolled  in  this  first 
session.  To  be  admitted  all  of  them  had  to  be  "working 
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nth  the  tools  of  their  trade." 
They  came  from  Virginia, 
Vorth  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
ina,  Georgia,  Tennessee — 
he  rapidly  growing  manu- 
facturing states  of  the  South. 
The  one  exception  was  a 
itudent  from  Missouri.  The 
najority  were  garment  work- 
:rs,  textile  workers  or  to- 
oacco  workers — the  indus- 
:ries  typical  of  these  states. 

Only  seven  girls  were 
nembers  of  trade  unions,  one 
jf  the  bindery  workers' 
jnion,  the  others  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers. 
Their  previous  schooling 
ranged  from  the  fourth 
-grade  to  the  third  year  in 
high  school.  Three  of  them 
started  to  work  when  they 
were  thirteen  years  old,  eight 
at  fourteen  and  the  others 
[from  fifteen  to  twenty.  All 
had  at  least  two  years  of  in- 
jdustrial  experience. 

It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  students  were  a 
self-directing  body.  They 
decided  all  matters  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  the  school. 
They  operated  their  own  co- 
operative store.  A  commit- 
tee of  them  spent  much  time  outlining  various  ways  in  which 
they  might  "carry  on"  when  they  returned  to  their  work  in 
a  city  or  in  a  cotton  mill  village.  A  group  interested  in 
dramatics  produced  for  the  rest  of  the  school  one  of  the 
Carolina  Folk  Plays,  a  tragedy  of  a  tenant  farmer's  family. 
iAnother  group,  girls  from  cotton  mill  villages,  wrote  a 
sketch  dealing  with  life  in  the  villages. 
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On  the  surface  this  school 
is  simply  another  experiment 
in  trying  to  prepare  workers 
to    deal     intelligently    with 
their  problems.     In  the  light 
of   the  conditions  surround- 
ing  workers    in   the    South, 
however,  it  does  have  pecu- 
liar significance.    The  South 
is   undergoing  a  very   rapid 
transformation,    from    agri- 
cultural interest  to  manufac- 
turing.     The    workers     are 
very  close  to  the  land.    The 
fathers    of    twenty-three    of 
the  twenty-five  students  have 
been  farmers  at  some  time. 
This  means  that  they  are  not 
very  conscious  of  any  divi- 
sion  of    interest   with    their 
employers.     They  are  begin- 
ning, however,  to  resent  their 
low    industrial    standards — 
their  long  hours,   their  low 
wages,  their  lack  of  status. 
The  students  considered  their 
problems  as  workers  in   the 
midst  of  an  industrial  revo- 
lution    against     the     back- 
ground  of    a   general   study 
of    the   history   of    industry. 
They  began   to  prepare  for 
changes  which  would   come 
to     the     workers     as     the 

South  continues  to  evolve  her  manufacturing  interests. 
If  the  experience  of  the  school  is  to  mean  anything  it 
will  be  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  the  students  are 
able  to  transmit  something  of  their  new  vision  to  their 
groups  at  home.  The  school  is  an  indication  of  a 
stirring  and  an  awakening,  and  that  is  its  real  signifi- 
cance. 


Cooperative  Credit 


By  MILDRED  JOHN 


IN  the  Metropolitan  (Boston)  District  of  the  New 
England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  the  work 
of  two  thrift  agencies  has  been  combined,  and  the  peculiar 
value  resulting  from  this  "dovetailing"  must  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  employ  large  groups  and  do  not  favor 
paternalism  too  strongly. 

A  credit  union  started  in  1917  by  seven  employes  has 
been  so  successful  that  it  now  has  a  membership  of  over 
6,000  of  the  10,000  people  employed  by  the  company  in 
Boston.  Its  original  capital  was  $3.75  ;  today  it  is  nearly 
a  million  (see  The  Survey,  Feb.  15,  1925,  p.  567).  A 
credit  union  has  been  defined  as  a  cooperative  society, 
organized  within  a  specific  group,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting thrift  and  creating  credit  resources  at  a  legitimate 
rate  of  interest.  It  serves  as  a  bank  where  small  sums  may 
be  saved  and  borrowed  to  meet  emergency  needs.  Extra- 
ordinary expenses  such  as  medical  bills,  coal,  and  taxes  are 


important  purposes  for  which  people  with  small  incomes 
are  obliged  to  borrow. 

But  a  credit  union  cannot  loan  large  sums  or  tie  up  its 
money  permanently;  it  does  not  afford  a  way  whereby 
members  can  purchase  'homes  easily,  or  even  save  enough  t& 
buy  them,  since  by  law  the  amount  that  can  be  accumulated 
is  limited.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  because  of  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  credit  union  members  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  company,  a  cooperative  bank  (commonly  known  as 
a  building  and  loan  association)  was  instituted  to  help  the 
employes  obtain  homes.  The  two  agencies  are  housed  in  the 
same  offices;  they  serve  the  same  general  group  of  people; 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  shareholders  in  the  cooperative  bank 
are  members  of  the  credit  union.  The  first  eighteen  months' 
business  'has  demonstrated  that  these  agencies  supplement 
rather  than  compete  with  each  other. 

Charles  F.  Donahoe,  president  of  both  the  credit  union 
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and  the  cooperative  bank,  has  outlined  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  combining  these  two  agencies  in  the  service  of  a 
large  group  of  employes:  "In  the  first  place,  the  busy  season 
for  the  cooperative  bank  comes  when  there  are  comparatively 
few  demands  for  loans  from  credit  union  members.  Thus, 
in  February,  1926,  the  credit  union  did  the  largest  business 
of  the  year,  while  in  the  cooperative  bank  there  were  no 
demands  for  real  estate  loans."  In  December  and  January 
the  cooperative  bank  did  23  per  cent  of  its  business  for  the 
year,  while  the  credit  union  did  only  7  per  cent;  likewise  in 
the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  1926,  the 
cooperative  bank  approved  6  per  cent  of  its  year's  loans, 
while  the  credit  union  did  19  percent  of  the  year's  business. 
In  the  fall  months  people  want  money  for  taxes,  coal  and 
winter  clothing,  which  they  can  secure  from  the  credit  union  ; 
in  the  spring  they  are  able  and  willing  to  begin  to  assume 
the  financial  responsibility  of  buying  a  home  and  go  to  the 
cooperative  bank  for  help.  When  demands  on  the  bank  are 
unusually  heavy,  the  credit  union  can  take  first  mortgages 
until  such  time  as  the  cooperative  bank  has  funds  to  assume 
them.  This  has  two  advantages,  the  borrowers  do  not  have 
to  wait  for  their  money  which  might  mean  losing  the  house 
they  want,  and  the  credit  union  is  drawing  better  interest 
on  its  surplus  than  can  be  secured  at  the  bank.  Cooperation 
between  the  two  results  in  a  continuous  supply  of  ready 
money. 

Men  are  enabled  to  capitalize  their  character  for  the 
purchase  of  homes.  For  instance,  a  man  recently  bought  a 
home  worth  $8,OOO.  The  cooperative  bank  took  a  $5,000 
first  mortgage,  and  the  credit  union  assumed  a  $2,OOO 
second  mortgage  for  which  the  charge  was  7  per  cent  in- 
stead of  12  per  cent  interest  and  12  per  cent  commission 
commonly  demanded  by  "second  mortgage  loan  sharks." 
This  man  decreases  his  .principal  and  interest  by  stipulated 
weekly  payments  to  both  agencies,  and  will  in  the  course  of 
time  own  his  home  clear  of  indebtedness.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  man  is  unable  to  pay  interest  and  decrease  his  prin- 
cipal on  both  mortgages  at  the  same  time,  and  so  is  advised 
to  have  a  savings  bank  take  the  first  mortgage  and  the  credit 
union  the  second.  When  the  second  is  paid  off,  the  first  is 
transferred  from  the  savings  bank,  where  it  paid  interest 
only,  to  the  cooperative  bank  where  payments  cover  both 
interest  and  reduction  of  principal.  There  are  innumerable 
other  ways  of  working  out  the  problem  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  individual,  and  with  two  agencies  this  can  nearly 
always  be  accomplished. 

This  combination  provides  two  important  services  for  a 
large  group  of  people  whose  lack  of  collateral  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  obtain  credit  at  the  banks ;  and,  per- 
haps best  of  all,  it  proves  that  by  combining  their  small 
savings  a  group  of  wage-earners  can  meet  successfully 
emergency  and  family  needs. 


BAD  WORKING  CONDITIONS,  living  conditions  below 
"the  minimum  requirements  of  decent  existence,"  overwork 
and  underpay  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  the  Delaware 
vegetable  canneries  according  to  the  report  of  a  recent  study 
made  by  the  Women's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  (Bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bureau  No.  62,  Government 
Printing  Office).  The  work,  mostly  tomato  canning,  is  highly 
seasonal,  and  most  of  it  is  done  by  migratory  women  and 
child  workers.  One-third  of  the  workers  interviewed  as  a 


basis  for  this  study  reported  a  work  week  in  excess  of  55 
hours,  and  some  of  them  had  worked  between  70  and  80  hours. 
Regardless  of  the  time  worked,  weekly  earnings  ranged  from 
less  than  $l  received  .by  12  women  to  $28  received  by  one. 
Individual  payroll  data  of  1,000  women  in  24  canneries  showed 
the  median  of  the  week's  earnings  to  be  between  $9  and  $10 
for  white  women  and  between  $5  and  $6  for  Negroes.  De- 
scriptions of  the  camps  and  of  the  working  sheds  picture 
dampness,  dirt  and  overcrowding  as  the  rule.  Answering  the 
contention  of  cannery  owners  that  the  class  of  labor  employed 
would  not  appreciate  or  care  for  better  provisions  were  these 
made,  the  report  states  that  "California  has  very  large  can- 
nery interests,  but  hours  of  work  have  been  regulated,  not 
only  to  the  protection  of  the  workers  but  to  the  advantage  of 
the  owners  in  the  amount  and  grade  of  the  resulting  work; 
and  in  the  questions  of  seating  and  other  vital  matters  much 
has  been  done  to  bring  the  industry  up  to  the  standards  set 
for  non-seasonal  industries.  It  was  also  found  in  Delaware 
itself  that  where  cannery  owners  had  provided  clean,  com- 
fortable camps  the  average  care  given  them  by  the  workers 
was  entirely  satisfactory." 

ONE  OUTSTANDING  feature  of  the  recent  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  in  Detroit 
was  the  establishment  of  a  pension  fund.  Under  this  plan, 
according  to  the  special  correspondent  of  Labor,  "Any  member 
over  65  who  has  been  in  good  standing  with  the  Brotherhood 
for  20  continuous  years  may  secure  a  pension  of  $40  a  month. 
The  only  restriction  is  that,  while  drawing  the  pension,  he 
must  not  perform  the  work  of  an  electrician."  The  convention 
also  drew  up  plans  for  complete  organization  of  electrical 
workers  in  the  radio  industry  and  on  public  utilities. 

THE  Prospect  Union  Association  of  Cambridge  announces  a 
revised  edition  of  its  booklet,  Educational  Opportunities  of 
Greater  Boston,  in  which  are  listed  about  twenty-four  hundred 
courses  available  to  workers  of  the  community.  Charles  A. 
Gates,  director  of  the  Prospect  Union  Educational  Exchange, 
states  that  "The  schools  included  have  been  carefully  selected, 
only  those  giving  evidence  of  good  teaching  ability  and  general 
reliability  being  listed."  Prospect  Union  also  offers  vocational 
counseling  and  educational  guidance  to  men  and  women,  for 
which  no  fees  are  charged.  Copies  of  the  booklet  have  been 
placed  in  every  public  library  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  limited 
number  are  available  for  free  distribution  from  the  Educational 
Exchange,  760  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  reporting  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  outlines  a  broad  plan  of  workers'  education.  The 
report  states  emphatically  that  "any  scheme  that  may  be  carried 
out  .  .  .  should  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  paper 
makers  but  to  improve  the  men  who  now  have  the  practical 
knowledge  of  their  work."  The  committee  urges  that  each 
local  union  set  up  "a  course  of  class  studies  in  the  different 
communities  using  the  text-books  compiled  by  the  technical 
sections  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  supplemental  additional  texts  where  necessary."  The  re- 
port points  out  that  "the  resolution  clearly  does  not  intend  .  .  . 
with  the  teaching  of  industrial  science  or  paper  making  tech- 
nique to  place  in  the  background  the  value  of  historical  facts 
of  the  struggles  of  the  workers  to  improve  their  economic 
status  and  to  secure  social  justice.  ...  A  curriculum  including 
economics,  labor  history,  sociology,  English,  psychology,  jour- 
nalism, trade  union  organization  and  finance  and  labor 
problems  will  keep  us  lined  up  with  ideals  of  social  justice." 
However,  the  resolution  declares  that  "technical  education  is 
positively  necessary  to  enable  us  to  fit  our  movement  into  a 
higher  order  of  economic  and  industrial  development." 
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CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  by 
B.  Roy  Calrert.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  204  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

THIS  little  book  is  written  with  the  "avowed  ob- 
ject of  presenting  the  case  against  capital  punish- 
ment."    It  is  hardly  a  "scientific"  book:  it  might 
not  satisfy  the  modern  social  investigator,  it  would 
be  judged   to   have   too   much   text   and   too   few 
tables.     But  then,  the  social  investigator  does  not  need  to 
be  satisfied,  and  the  material  for  many  tables  is  not  here 
available ;  statistics  in  this  field  are  rare  and  often  misleading. 
But  there  is  a  wider  appeal. 

This  book  reaches  out  to,  and  has  indeed  reached,  a  public 
that  needs  information.  Its  arguments  are  briefly  these: 
The  failure  of  capital  punishment  to  protect  society;  its 
failure  as  a  deterrent;  its  obstruction  of  convictions;  the 
fallibility  of  court  processes ;  and,  finally,  its  ethical  conside- 
rations. It  is  not  a  difficult  task,  this  of  the  author's.  There 
are,  I  suppose,  no  arguments  for  capital  punishment  that  have 
not  long  ago  been  shot  into  ribbons.  Capital  punishment, 
it  would  seem,  has  only  this  in  its  favor,  that  it  is  psycholo- 
gically pleasing  to  the  primitive.  But  still  it  is  supported  by 
many.  It  is  supported  by  three  classes,  by  those  who  are 
sadistically  inclined,  by  those  who  believe  in  the  law's  divin- 
ity, and  by  those  who  have  not  yet  given  any  thought  to 
the  matter. 

But  this  last  group,  this  normal  group,  the  important 
general  public,  is  also  not  unwilling  to  withdraw  its  sup- 
port. It  has,  if  it  only  knew  it,  already  outgrown  the  idea 
of  the  death  penalty — as  it  learns  for  itself  whenever  it  is 
put  to  the  test  of  personal  decision.  Juries  will  not  kill — 
dangerous  men  are  set  free  if  there  is  no  alternative — and 
the  law  fails.  So  long  ago  as  in  1830,  as  cited  by  the  author, 
a  petition  of  over  one  thousand  bankers  was  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  begging  for  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  forgery,  "earnestly  praying  that  your  honourable 
House  will  not  withhold  from  them  that  protection  to  their 
property  which  they  could  derive  from  a  more  lenient  law." 
So,  too,  when  a  theft  of  forty  shillings  brought  hanging, 
juries  would  find  men  guilty  of  stealing  only  thirty-nine. 
And  then,  in  1827,  when  the  capital  indictment  was  raised 
to  five  pounds,  the  juries  raised  their  appreciation  of  guilt 
to  four  pounds  nineteen.  That  a  jury  might  act  differently 
in  a  matter  of  murder  is  of  course  not  unlikely,  but  then 
this  possibility  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  deterrent  effect 
of  the  penalty  is  less  in  murder.  Truly,  in  no  crime  is  the 
possible  punishment  so  little  considered.  Men  kill  to  cover 
theft,  to  remove  troublesome  witnesses;  and  especially  is 
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this  true  in  our  own  country,  where  killing  has  become  al- 
most casual,  a  mere  detail  in  the  carrying  on  of  a  profession. 
However,  in  England,  where  as  Calvert  reports,  murders  for 
robbery  are  rare,  nearly  one-half  of  all  their  capital  crimes 
being  crimes  of  sexual  passion,  again  the  penalty  proves  to 
be  a  matter  of  indifference— love  lust,  hatred  and  jealousy 
are  always  more  potent. 

Capital  punishment  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  errors 
of  social  experiment,  born  of  a  primitive,  non-social  instinct, 
and  maintained  by  this  same  instinct,  imperfectly  rational- 
ized. But  is  this  law  so  unalterable  that  it  cannot  be 
changed  ?  Is  the  law  superior  to  reason  ?  Are  not  our 
statutes  but  man-made  affairs,  and  must  we  forever  con- 
tinue our  failures?  Consider:  the  law  itself  is  capable  of 
great  wrong,  may  be  responsible  for  much  crime.  When 
it  exercises  brutality  and  un-reason,  it  has  ceased  to  function 
as  a  social  measure,  it  invites  then  only  our  contempt  or 
our  fear — that  which  should  be  our  main  social  servant 
becomes  a  menace.  Again,  too,  when  a  small  group  can 
defy  an  appeal  from  the  world's  best  people,  as  has  been 
recently  demonstrated  to  be  possible,  and  can  bring  death 
to  two  men,  under  the  law,  then  something  is  wrong,  and 
it  is  especially  wrong  because  it  is  under  the  law.  Surely, 
such  law  must  be  changed!  And  this  book  should  help 
change  it.  May  Mr.  Calvert  have  as  many  readers  in  this 
country  as  he  already  has  abroad:  two  printings,  two  edi- 
tions rather,  this  year — that  is  his  present  accomplishment! 

CHARLES  PLATT 

President,  National  Probation  Association 

Uncle  Sam's  Mate 

AMERICAN  MEDICINE  AND  THE  PEOPLE'S  HEALTH,  by  H.  H. 
Moore.  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  648  pages.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

A"jAIN  the  constructive  critical  layman  in  the  medical 
mess.  It  was  Lawyer  Chadwick  who  startled  Eng- 
land almost  a  hundred  years  ago.  into  a  national  health 
policy  and  created  a  wealth  which  led  the  world  in  eco- 
nomic power  to  our  present  generation.  It  was  Layman 
Lemuel  Shattuck  who  told  Massachusetts  why  her  house 
must  be  put  in  order  and  how  to  do  it  if  the  common- 
wealth were  to  survive  and  justify  its  name.  Here  comes 
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the  publicist,  the  economist,  the  sociologist,  Moore,  to  point 
out  the  mote  in  Uncle  Sam's  medical  eye  and  reveal  the 
hodge-podge  of  facts  and  opinions  held  regardless  of  facts, 
in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  prevention  of  disease.  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  field  covered  the  documentation  is 
abundant,  recent,  authoritative. 

The  question  will  not  down.  Medicine  in  America  can- 
not continue  an  individualistic  preoccupation  while  the  les- 
sons of  a  half  century  of  science  clamor  for  a  mass  pro- 
duction, with  perfect  refinement  and  adjustments  to  the 
needs  of  each  person,  organ  or  perhaps  cell,  in  the  human 
body  politic.  With  fairness,  the  evidence  is  presented.  With 
courage,  the  dilemma  is  stated.  Wisely,  the  answer  is  not 
offered  yet. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  new  undertaking  to  study  the  cost 
of  medical  care  as  described  in  The  Survey  of  June  15, 
1927,  that  the  author  of  this  book  has  consented  to 
serve  as  the  director  of  study.  A  college  president,  an 
internist,  a  surgeon,  a  sanitarian,  a  social  worker,  and  others 
long  known  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine  were  so  im- 
pressed by  the  thesis  of  Moore's  book  that  they  are  ready 
to  start  at  the  beginning  and  review  the  present  economic 
structure  of  medical  services. 

As  Kipling  said,  the  world  is  made  up  of  patients  and 
doctors.  Lots  of  both  these  elements  in  our  population  will 
want  to  learn  about  American  Medicine  and  the  Peoples' 
Health,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  can  intelligently 
share  in  improving  both. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

The  Health  of  Young  Women 

PERSONAL    HYGIENE    FOR    WOMEN,    by    Clelio,   Duel   Masher,    M.D. 
Stanford    University   Press.     Price   $1.50   postpaid  of    The   Survey. 

THIS  new  volume  by  the  medical  adviser  of  women  in 
Stanford  University  is  a  result  of  long  and  intensive 
work  for  college  women.  Its  chief  motive  is  the  demon- 
stration that  "being  a  woman"  is  no  reason  for  not  being 
perfectly  healthy.  The  author  shows  that  the  handicap  of 
periodical  illness  is  in  most  cases  due  to  unwholesome  dress, 
lack  of  exercise,  and  other  ill-judged  habits,  and  to  errors 
in  regard  to  food.  How  all  these  may  be  corrected,  and 
'low,  to  a  large  extent,  they  have  been  already  largely  cor- 

ected  by  college  women,  is  explained  by  Dr.  Mosher. 
She  shows   that   the   modern   American   woman   has   in- 

:reased  in  height  and  weight  in  thirty  years.  College  girls 
••.t  Stanford  now  average  one  and  two-tenths  inches  taller 

han  in  the  nineties.     This  change  is  due  to  more  normal 

levelopment,  freedom  from  stunting  conditions  and,  es- 
pecially, to  more  physical  exercise  and  more  hygienic  cloth- 
ing. 

With  better  health,  the  idea  is  passing  that  a  "woman 
may  rest  on  her  traditional  periodic  incapacity  and  be  an 
invalid  one  week  out  of  four."  "Increased  knowledge  dem- 
onstrates that  her  periodic  incapacity  may  be  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  woman  may  be  racially  fit  and  at  the  same  time 
economically  efficient."  In  matters  of  physical  strength  and 
freedom  from  enfeebling  influences  the  college  woman  has 
a  great  advantage  over  those  less  fortunate,  a  gain  of  per- 
manent importance  unless  frittered  away  by  the  demands 
of  an  artificial  society. 

Dr.  Mosher  also  maintains  that  many  of  the  supposed 
differences  between  men  and  women  are  fallacious,  due  on 
the  one  hand  to  unwholesome  tradition  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  wrong  conditions,  hampering  dress  and  physical  idle- 
ness. "Life  itself,  not  the  feminist  movement,  is  altering 


the  status  of  women."  The  young  lady  of  Victorian  times 
used  to  faint  in  the  presence  of  a  crisis  an  American  college 
girl  would  scarcely  notice.  With  the  relief  of  the  home 
from  the  burdens  of  pioneer  times  it  is  increasingly  impor- 
tant that  women  should  not  sink  back  into  parasitic  idleness 
"which  will  result  not  only  in  her  own  physical  and  mental 
deterioration,  but  in  injury  to  the  race." 

"At  the  present  moment,"  continues  Dr.  Mosher,  "all 
professions  and  occupations  are  not  only  open  to  woman, 
but  are  being  successfully  undertaken  by  her.  Only  yesterday 
women  went  to  college  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  and  dire 
were  the  predictions  of  the  evil  results  to  her  health  and 
to  the  race.  .  .  .  Today  women  go  to  college  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  without  comment."  It  was  once  held  that  the 
breathing  of  women  was  radically  different  from  that  of 
men,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Fitz  of  Harvard  and 
at  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Mosher  at  Stanford  that  tight 
clothing  and  not  nature  is  "the  most  potent  factor  in  the 
production  of  the  costal  type  of  respiration  in  many  women." 
A  peculiarly  wise  chapter  treats  of  the  formation  of  bad 
habits  and  the  necessity  of  recognition  of  law. 

"Today,"  concludes  Dr.  Mosher,  "woman  is  offered  un- 
limited freedom,  unhampered  by  any  tyranny  except  the 
tyranny  of  fashion,  which  rests  with  her  alone  to  remove." 
This  splendid  modern  woman,  approaching  the  old  Greek 
ideal  of  physical  perfection,  is  the  mother  of  finer  sons  and 
daughters,  the  promise  of  a  stronger  race.  Too  often  she 
is  unjustly  charged  as  failing  in  her  racial  duty.  The  birth- 
rate of  college  mothers  too  often  is  compared  with  the 
birth-rate  of  the  general  population.  Adequate  statistics 
show  that  as  compared  with  non-college  women  of  her  own 
class  she  "marries  two  years  later  than  her  sisters,  cousins, 
and  friends  who  do  not  go  to  college,  and  bears  a  slightly 
larger  number  of  children  per  year  of  married  life." 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

Stanford  University 

Cinderella  Science 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  by  Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge.  University  of  Chicago 
Prcst.  766  pages.  Prict  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

POLITICAL  science  has  in  social  work  a  sister  under 
the  skin  but  she  has  thus  far  failed  to  recognize 
the  closeness  of  the  tie  and  her  near  relative  has  been 
utterly  unrecognized  by  her.  Professor  Breckinridge  ad- 
mirably shows  the  interdependence  of  the  two  and  by  her 
excellent  selection  of  oftentimes  inaccessible  documents  shows 
that  the  student  of  government  must  concern  himself  with 
practical  problems  of  administration  as  an  aid  to  theory 
no  less  than  the  practitioner  must  look  to  trends  of  develop- 
ment in  his  work  in  relationship  to  the  building  of  the  state. 
The  volume  is  intended  for  all  those  interested  in  problems 
of  actual  government  and  not  for  the  millenium-seekers  who 
are  happy  in  the  belief  that  a  change  in  form  of  the  state 
will  do  away  with  the  manifold  problems  of  insanity  and 
feeble-mindedness. 

Documents  from  widely  diversified  sources  show  the  pro- 
cess of  growth  by  slow  and  devious  methods  from  local  to 
nation-wide,  though  not  national,  provision  for  relief  and 
treatment  of  certain  forms  of  distress,  such  as  blindness  and 
insanity.  The  materials  somewhat  naturally  fall  into  three 
chronological  periods,  the  first  of  which  shows  the  local 
character  of  early  attempts  at  welfare  organization,  the 
gradual  establishment  of  state  institutions  and  the  final  vain 
if  magnificent  effort  of  Dorothea  Dix  to  secure  federal  aid 
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for  the  insane  by  grants  of  public  lands  to  the  states.  The 
year  1863  saw  the  creation  of  the  first  board  of  state  chari- 
ties, which  was  followed  by  a  second  period  when  state 
boards  of  state  charities  were  developing  with  slow  and 
faltering  steps,  first  as  supervisory  organizations,  then  as 
bodies  of  control.  The  last  section  of  the  volume  begins 
with  1917,  when  Illinois  undertook  the  first  state  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare;  here  glimpses  are  given  at  the 
slow  emergence  of  a  possible  national  program,  with  discus- 
sion of  various  unadopted  proposals  to  establish  a  federal 
department  of  public  welfare. 

Professor  Breckinridge  in  this  latest  volume  of  the  Social 
Service  Series  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  ably  carried 
out  the  promise  of  the  earlier  books  in  the  series.  They  are 
all  devoted  to  the  eminently  sound  belief  that  the  student 
of  social  science  needs  facts  as  well  as  theories  and  that 
he,  like  the  historian,  must  work  primarily  from  documen- 
tary sources  which  must  needs  be  made  available.  Docu- 
ments do  not  serve  to  fit  life  into  neat  compartments  but 
show  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  what  progress — 
or  lack  of  it — has  been  made.  Among  the  chief  of  their 
values  is  the  raising  of  questions  and  this  the  present  vol- 
ume does  in  generous  measure.  A  major  impression  gained 
from  it  is  of  a  crying  need  for  further  research  in  the  prob- 
lems of  public  welfare  administration,  and  of  the  myriads 
of  unanswered  questions  stretching  simian  arms  for  atten- 
tion. There  is  as  yet  no  answer,  for  example,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  degree  of  adjustment  between  local  and 
central  authorities  in  the  states  and  the  possible  expansion 
of  federal  influence. 

The  defects  of  the  volume  are  few,  but  chief  among  them 
is  that  too  many  "special  problems"  are  included  under  the 
section  on  development  of  state  boards  to  admit  of  clarity, 
for  each  one  of  them  might  have  a  volume  in  itself.  The 
question  of  purchase  of  supplies  in  state  departments  and 
institutions  is  too  special  for  insertion  in  a  first  volume  show- 
ing general  development.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inclusion 
of  certain  parts  of  the  minority  report  of  the  1909  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  would  have  shown  a  differ- 
ent approach  to  the  whole  problem  and  might  fittingly  have 
travelled  hand  in  hand  with  Miss  Dix"  outstanding  me- 
morial to  Congress. 

The  volume  shows  that  there  has  been  a  degree  of  social 
progress,  feeble  and  halting  though  it  has  been,  from  the 
day  when  recipients  of  relief  were  directed  "to  sit  at  a  cer- 
tain spot  and  do  nothing"  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
"any  contrivance  which  shall  prevent  their  leisure  from  be- 
coming a  means  either  of  profit  or  amusement."  Further- 
more, Professor  Breckinridge  has  made  a  contribution  to 
knowledge  which  lends  dignity  to  the  calling  she  represents 
and  which  augurs  well  for  the  day  when  social  work  will 
be  not  only  a  technique  for  catching  up  the  slack  of  society 
but  will  be  a  profession  with  a  sound  body  of  social  fact  on 
which  to  proceed.  JANE  PERRY  CLARK 

What  They  Say  About  the  City 

READINGS   IN  URBAN   SOCIOLOGY,   by  Scott  E.   W.  Bedford.    Apple- 
ton.     900  pp.     Price  $5  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DR.  BEDFORD  has  broken  into  a  new  field  but  one 
that  is  going  to  get  considerable  attention  during  the 
next  few  years.  While  no  books  have  appeared  on  urban 
sociology  there  has  been  no  end  of  material  coming  out  in 
print.  He  rendered  a  real  service  in  collecting  and  classify- 
ing a  fair  portion  of  it.  With  each  chapter,  too,  he  has 


given  a  reading  list  and  in  addition  there  are  questions  for 
discussion  and  study,  topics  for  investigation,  field  trips. 

As  to  the  contents,  there  are  nine  chapters  including  500 
selections  classified  under  68  categories.  The  chapter  head- 
ings: Introduction  and  Historical  Sketch;  The  Location 
and  Growth  of  Cities ;  City  Planning ;  Streets,  Traffic,  and 
Transportation ;  Civic  Aesthetics  and  Architecture ;  Public 
Health  and  Safety;  Housing  and  Tenements;  Community 
Organization,  Recreation,  Education  and  Worship,  and 
Social  Adjustment.  Illustrative  of  the  subtitles  we  instance 
the  chapter  Public  Health  and  Safety  which  is  divided  into 
twelve  sections:  Health  Administration;  Police  Protec- 
tion ;  Fire  Protection ;  Water ;  Sewage ;  Garbage ;  Health 
Nuisances ;  Wastes ;  Communicable  Diseases ;  Social  Evil ; 
Food  and  Medicine,  and  the  Disposal  of  the  Dead. 

The  merit  of  a  book  of  readings  lies  partly  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  material  but  it  should  be  a  sampling  of  writ- 
ings in  that  field  as  well  as  a  guide  to  continued  reading. 
While  Bedford's  book  is  excellent  supplementary  reading 
for  college  classes  it  is  not  going  to  attract  much  favor 
among  students  of  the  city.  Such  names  as  H.  Paul  Douglass, 
Shelby  Harrison,.  Patrick  Geddes,  Richard  Hurd  and 
Robert  Park  are  not  mentioned.  However,  exclusive  of 
what  such  men  might  have  to  say  about  the  city,  there  is 
plenty  of  good  material  and  Dr.  Bedford  has  assembled  no 
small  part  of  it.  NELS  ANDERSON 

A  Text  on  Crime 

CRIME   AND    THE   CRIMINAL,    by   Philip   Archibald   Parsons.      Knopf. 
387  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IF  criminology  (or  anything  else  for  that  matter)  is  still 
to  be  taught  from  text-books  and  if  every  teacher  of  the 
subject  is  to  have  his  own  text-book — then  this  is  a  very 
good  book  of  its  kind.  'But  with  Parmelee,  Sutherland  and 
Gillin  already  on  his  desk,  one  cannot  help  wondering  why 
the  learned  professor  of  applied  sociology  in  the  University 
of  Oregon  should  have  succumbed  to  the  urge  of  his  student 
days  to  which  he  confesses,  to  summarize  again  the  mass  of 
conflicting  data  and  opinions  which  make  up  our  present 
hazy  knowledge  of  the  subject.  His  book  is  drawn  from 
the  same  printed  material  as  are  those  of  his  predecessors 
and  his  conclusions  are  substantially  identical  with  theirs. 

Being  a  student  of  the  subject,  he  is,  like  all  other  stu- 
dents, convinced  that  our  present  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  criminal  are  all  wrong — mischievous  as  well  as  in- 
effective. "Traditional  theory  and  practice  have  brought 
us  nowhere,"  "we  need  to  put  the  whole  matter  of  crim- 
inals and  their  treatment  in  the  hands  of  specialists,"  is 
his  summing  up  of  the  situation.  His  only  point  of  differ- 
ence from  these  other  writers  is  his  strong  leaning  toward 
the  view  that  "the  bulk  of  our  crime,  perhaps  nine-tenths," 
is  the  work  of  persons  suffering  from  pathological  condi- 
tions. This  is  a  matter  concerning  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  well  to  be  wary.  One  could 
wish,  also,  that  he  had  resisted  the  temptation  to  indulge  in 
rhetorical  generalizations.  There  is  certainly  no  trustworthy 
evidence  for  the  statement  that  "society  is  playing  a  losing 
game;  that  criminality  is  becoming  more  common  and  our 
methods  of  dealing  with  it  increasingly  ineffective."  But 
with  all  this  the  resulting  work  is  a  spirited  performance 
and  one  to  be  cordially  recommended  to  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  to  the  students  for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended. 

GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
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Your  "Appeal"  Letter 

By  JOHN  D.  KENDERDINE 


THAT  word  "appeal"  should  be  deleted  from  the 
social  worker's  vocabulary.    It  connotes  a  humility, 
a  subservience,  that  should  not  exist  in  the  mind 
of  the  social  worker  attempting  to  raise  funds  by 
mail.     You  are  not  seeking  alms;   you  are  making 
a  straightforward  presentation  of  an  opportunity.     You  are 
selling  something  and  your  letter  should  follow  the  pattern 
of   a  well-written   sales   letter.     As   soon   as   you   start   to 
"appeal,"  you  put   the   recipient  on  the  defensive.      Every 
man  is  selfish — more  or  less.     In  any  proposition  he  is  inter- 
ested primarily  in  the  benefit  to  himself.     That  may  be  a 
spiritual,  sentimental  or  social  benefit — a  quite  praiseworthy 
benefit,  but  a  personal  benefit  none  the  less.    If  you  "appeal" 
to  him  you  imply  that  he  shall  become  interested  in  some- 
thing that  lies  close  to  your  heart  but  not  to  his. 

Before  sitting  down  to  write  the  letter — the  sales  letter 
or  subscription  letter— do  these  things : 

1.  Decide  specifically  what  you  have  to  offer;    what  you 
want  to  accomplish.     Don't  say,  "It's  time  we  got  out  an- 
other letter,"  and  let  it  go  at  that.    Are  you  going  to  solicit 
contributions?     If  so,  how  much?     For  what  specific  pur- 
pose?    Do  you  want  an  expression  of  interest  only?     In- 
terest in  what  phase  of  your  work? 

2.  Visualize  your  prospect.    Picture  yourself  in  his  place 
—dashing  into  your  office  with  your  mind  full  of  plans  for 
the  day.    On  your  desk  is  a  stack  of  letters.    As  you  read 
each  one  you  put  it  aside  for  attention,  or  into  the  basket 
for    file   or    into    the    waste    basket. 

Each  letter  flashes  into  your  con- 
sciousness for  about  three  seconds. 
If  it  doesn't  get  your  attention  in 


on  the  beautiful  lawn  (see  picture  above)  and  names  the 
flowers  after  people  she  knows.  There  is  Grandpa  Geranium 
and  Papa  Marigold  and  Mama  Cosmos  and  fat  little  Sister 
Pansy.  Maybe  if  you  come  to  see  her  she  will  name  an 
anemone  for  you.  If  you  can't  come,  couldn't  you  send  Lizzie 
a  contribution? 

As  I  said  before,  and  somebody  else  said  before  that,  life 
is  real,  life  is  earnest. 

Having  decided  upon  the  theme  of  the  letter  and  having 
visualized  the  man  who  will  receive  it,  let  us  consider  the 
construction  of  the  letter  itself. 

Expert  letter  writers  claim  that  a  sales  letter  is  merely 
a  salesman  in  print;  that  you  should  talk  in  the  letter  as 
you  would  talk  face  to  face.  I  don't  agree.  A  verbatim 
report  of  your  conversation  with  the  prospect  would  be  dis- 
connected and  full  of  irrelevancies.  The  letter  should  be 
written  as  though  you  were  talking  to  your  prospect  but  not 
face  to  face. 

The  two  most  important  sections  of  the  letter  are  the 
first  paragraph  and  the  last.  The  first  paragraph  has  the 
task  of  catching  your  prospect's  attention  in  the  competition 
I  have  described.  It  must  strike  quickly  or  your  entire 
effort  is  wasted.  What  approach  is  most  effective?  The 
"you"  approach.  In  some  phase  or  other  your  prospect  is 
thinking  about  himself — himself  in  relation  to  the  immedi- 
ate problems  of  the  office,  himself  in  relation  to  a  golf 
appointment,  himself  in  relation  to  a  pinching  shoe  or  a 
nagging  wife.  Such  may  be  the  con- 
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want  to  get  on  with  the  day's  work ; 
life  is  real,  life  is  earnest — at  9  A.  M. ! 
Even  if  the  letter  comes  in  the  early 
afternoon  mail  and  is  read  after  a 
comforting  luncheon  (and  that  is  the 
best  time — on  any  day  except  Monday  or  Saturday) — even 
then  it  is  competing  with  the  rest  of  the  mail,  with  the 
board  member  who  wants  you  on  the  phone,  with  the  com- 
munity chest  secretary  who  wants  a  report  by  three  o'clock 
on  why  you  think  you  are  justified  in  sending  two  of  your 
staff  to  the  state  conference.  Suppose  at  such  a  time  you 
come  to  a  letter  which  says : 

Last  year  the  Associated  Charities  delivered  20O  tons  of 
coal  to  needy  families  in  Poorville;  and  1,000  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes, and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  This  work 
needs  your  support  as  never  before  and  we  hope  you  will 
send  us  your  contribution. 

Or  this  sweet  sister: 

If  you  could  only  come  out  here  and  meet  Lizzie!  She  has 
a  twisted  foot  but  her  soul  is  beautiful.  She  loves  to  play 


ment.     His  article  is  based  on  a  somebody  of  importance— some  sup- 

paper  which    he   presented  at   the  pressed  desire.     The  first  paragraph 
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it    is    going   to 

An  illustration.  Here  are  two  letters  sent  out  by  The 
Survey  soliciting  subscriptions  on  the  strength  of  the 
Woman's  Place  Number.  It  is  true  that  they  went  to 
women  and  therefore  do  not  provide  an  exact  illustration 
of  the  busy  man  mentioned  above.  But  they  do  bring  out 
my  point  about  the  "you"  approach. 

Letter  A  starts  off  in  this  way: 

SHALL   WOMEN    WORK? 

— for  wages? 
— outside  the  home  ? 
— after  marriage? 

— as  a  normal  thing? 

Dear  Madam:  Where  in  that  scale  do  you  step  down  from 
a  confident  "yes"  to  a  doubtful  "not  sure"?  to  an  emphatic 
"no"?  Every  ten  years  seems  to  add  a  question. 
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'Letter  B: 

This  letter  raises  two  personal  problems  that   are  puzzling 
"xt  of  us: 

Marriage — and  old  age. 

Letter  B  was  50  per  cent  more  effective  than  Letter  A. 
Df  course,  other  elements  besides  this  opening  paragraph 
:lped  to  make  the  difference.)  Why  was  B  better  than 
?  B  doesn't  include  the  word  "you"  whereas  "A"  does, 
he  difference  is  that  A  opens  up  with  abstract  questions, 
Shall  Women  Work?  For  Wages?"  etc.,  while  B,  even 
ithout  using  the  word  "you,"  strikes  a  personal  note  in 
e  first  line.  As  soon  as  the  prospect  has  read  six  words 
ay  -two  seconds)  her  attention  is  aroused.  You  are  part 
her  thought  stream. 

Now  for  the  last  paragraph.    Why  is  it  also  important? 

ecause  there  you  cash  in  on  all  that  has  gone  before.  You've 

>t  the  prospect's  attention,  you've  held  his  interest;    he  is 

•en  mildly  excited  by  the  picture  you  have  drawn.     He 

ants  to  do  something  about  it.    What  shall  he  do?     Sign 

blank?     Attach  a  check?     You  must  tell  him  precisely 

hat  he  is  expected  to  do  and,  by  implicaton  at  least,  when 

id  how  he  is  to  do  it.      (Some  of  this  instruction  may  be 

arried  on  the  order  blank.    The  order  form  is  not  inci- 

icntal;   it  can   make  or   break  an   effort.)     Don't  say   in 

our  last  paragraph,  "Your  contribution  will  be  welcomed." 

7hink  for  your  prospect.     Say  rather,   "Just  attach  your 

heck  for  $10  to  the  blank  enclosed  and  mail   now,  while 

ou  think  of  it,   in  the  handy  return   envelope."     If  you 

hink  the  prospect  is  good  for  $25,  suggest  that  amount  and 

;ive  him  a  chance  on  the  order  blank  to  lower  it  to  $10. 

Jut  don't  fail  to  suggest  some  specific  amount. 

As  for  the  body  of  the  letter,  it  should  have  one  theme 
ind  only  one.  Subtly,  logically,  it  should  rise  to  a  climax, 
t  should  flow  smoothly,  each  sentence  contributing  to  the 
nain  theme.  It  should  be  a  balance  of  long  paragraphs  and 
hort  paragraphs,  long  sentences  and  short  sentences.  Ordi- 
larily  it  should  be  no  longer  than  one  page  '•  it  takes  a 
killful  letter  indeed  to  sustain  the  interest  beyond  a  single 
>age.  Use  idioms,  exclamatory  sentences,  humorous  phrases 
f  you  are  sure  they  fit.  They  give  tone  to  the  letter.  But 
f  in  doubt  about  their  appropriateness,  play  safe  and  omit 
hem.  Nothing  will  kill  a  letter  so  easily  as  humor  that 
sn't  funny,  or  an  idiom  that  sounds  forced.  First  and  fore- 
nost  the  letter  should  be  sincere.  Without  sincerity  it  is 
in  insult  to  the  recipient.  Fire  and  feeling  it  should  have 
—an  elan,  a  dash.  If  you  don't  feel  that  way  yourself, 
wstpone  writing  the  letter  until  you  do. 

After  you  have  written  the  letter,  put  it  away  for  a  day 
ind  come  back  to  it  with  a  critical  mind.  You  will  be 
ippalled  at  its  weakness.  A  good  plan  then  is  to  tear  it 
jp  and  start  fresh.  Maybe  you  will  write  three  or  four 
etters  before  you  will  find  one  that  satisfies.  Even  then 
rou  will  probably  want  to  omit  your  opening  paragraph,  or 
•ewrite  it.  Study  your  letter  word  by  word.  Sometimes  a 
single  word,  a  phrase  buried  in  the  third  paragraph  will  lift 
:he  whole  letter  out  of  the  commonplace. 

Who  should  write  the  subscription  letter?  Five  times 
>ut  of  ten  the  social  work  executive  is  the  poorest  one.  He 
s  so  close  to  the  subject  that  he  can't  decide  which  is  the 
nost  important  theme  and  stick  to  it.  If  he  does  choose  one 
theme,  it  is  the  one  that  means  most  to  him  and  not  neces- 
sarily the  one  that  will  score  with  his  prospect.  The  com- 
mercial letter  writer,  on  the  other  hand,  hasn't  the  back- 
ground and  the  confidence  in  the  subject  that  gives  the  let- 
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ter  an  easy  sincerity.  A  good  plan,  usually,  is  for  the  social 
work  executive  to  write  the  letter  and  ask  an  expert  writer 
to  touch  it  up  here  and  there. 

The  social  work  executive  usually  falls  down  as  a  letter 
writer  because  he  violates  one  fundamental  law — the  one 
epigram  that  should  be  framed  in  electric  lights  above  the 
desk  of  each  letter  writer: 

Write  not  for  expression  but  for  impression. 

The  Concrete  Illustration 

The  glittering  generality,  however  artistically  presented 
in  a  poster,  does  not  carry  the  weight  of  a  specific  argument. 
Here  the  Associated  Charities  of  Cleveland,  in  four  little 
pen  sketches,  shows  concretely  how  one  of  its  services  func- 
tions. 


That's  Why 


ILeft- 


and  Came  Back 


The  Associated  Charities 

SjS          Helps  Solve  Home  Difficulties          .  ,• 

A  Community  Fund  Agency 


Under  the  four  inset  illustrations  appears  the  following 
text: 

Upper  left:  Annie  spent  all  our  money.  She  couldn't 
cook  or  s>ew  on  a  button. 

Lower  left:  I  got  tired  of  debts  and  her  messy  house- 
keeping, so  I  left. 

Upper  right:  The  Associated  Charities  found  out  I'd 
left,  and  they  taught  her  to  cook  and  sew. 

Lower  right:  An  Associated  Charities  worker  finally  found 
me  here  at  the  plant  one  day  and  she  advised  me  to  go 
back  home. 

In  the  space  in  the  lower  right  is  a  suggestive  family 
'budget  for  a  family  consisting  of  man,  wife  and  two  small 
children,  based  on  an  earning  of  $30  a  week. 

Copies  of  this  -poster  (suitable  for  local  imprint  if  de- 
sired) may  be  had  by  writing  the  Cleveland  Community 
Fund,  523  Electric  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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October  15,  792? 


Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 

By  EL  WOOD  STREET 
Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Post-Dated  Checks  for  Contributors 

The  Community  Fund  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  according  to 
J.  G.  Strohecker,  executive  secretary,  furnishes  its  campaign 
solicitors  with  pads  of  post-dated  checks  for  the  use  of  con- 
tributors. The  post-dated  check  is  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
bank  counter  check.  On  the  left  front  is  a  list  of  the 
organizations  in  the  fund,  leaving  a  space  approximately 
6x3^2  inches  for  the  check  proper.  A  space  on  the  left 
side  of  this  is  for  filling  in  the  name  of  the  desired  bank. 
All  contributors  are  encouraged  to  give  post-dated  checks, 
except  those  who  wish  to  give  cash ;  but  in  instances  where 
the  subscriber  objects  to  giving  a  post-dated  check,  the  word 
"Pledge"  is  written  by  the  solicitor  instead  of  the  name  of 
the  bank  and  the  check  is  handled  as  a  pledge.  These  checks 
may  be  dated  at  any  time  during  the  chest  year.  As  many 
as  twelve  are  given  by  some  subscribers.  In  1926,  out  of 
$70,000  raised  during  the  campaign,  $63,000  was  received 
in  post-dated  checks,  and  collections  for  the  year  amounted 
to  94-5  Per  cent  of  the  amount  subscribed.  About  ten  days 
in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  check  a  postal-card  notice  is 
sent,  with  an  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  gift,  stating 
that  it  is  planned  to  deposit  the  check  dated  August  i  on 
that  date.  By  this  method  the  contributor  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  change  date  of  payment  if  he  wishes.  During 
the  campaign,  as  contributions  are  returned,  every  card  is 
numbered  and  every  check  or  pledge  attached  is  given  a 
like  number  and  filed  numerically.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  identify  a  check  where  the  signature  is  illegible. 

Blending  Personalities 

"I  find  two  extremes  in  executives — first  the  servile  type 
who  accepts  policies  from  the  board  unqucstioningly,  having 
nothing  new  to  give  and  usually  afraid  of  losing  her  job ; 
the  second,  aggressive,  recklessly  critical,  always  ready  to 
jump  to  the  offensive.  What  can  we  do  to  get  uniform 
action  and  consistent  policy  and  good  institutional  manage- 
ment out  of  such  various  types  of  executives?"  Thus  a 
correspondent  recently  wrote  us.  We  suggest  the  formation 
of  a  social  service  executives'  club  such  as  exists  in  several 
cities  in  which  both  men  and  women  executives  meet  weekly 
and  discuss  such  problems  as  The  Executive's  Responsibility 
to  His  Board,  The  Writing  of  Minutes,  The  Education  of 
the  Board,  The  Hiring  and  Firing  of  Employes. 

1  Enclosures  in  Business  Mail 

Some  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  plan,  used  by 
various  social  agencies  at  campaign  time  of  having  depart- 
ment stores  and  public  utilities  enclose  literature  regarding 
the  work  of  the  social  agency  in  their  bill  envelopes,  on 
the  ground  that  the  recipient,  unhappy  at  receiving  a  bill, 
might  transfer  his  unhappiness  to  the  social  agency.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  objection  might  be  removed  by 
having  the  enclosure  come,  not  from  the  social  agency,  but 
from  the  corporation  sending  the  bill,  in  the  form  of  a 
printed  statement  by  the  president  or  the  board  of  directors 


of  the  corporation,  endorsing  the  social  agency  and  its  work 
The  corporation  concerned  might  be  persuaded  to  pay  foi 
the  printing  of  such  an  enclosure  on  the  ground  that  the 
tying  up  of  the  social  agency  and  the  corporation  in  this 
way  might  bring  good  will  to  the  corporation. 

Now  They  Drive 

The  advantage  of  an  automobile  for  a  visiting  nurse  as 
compared  with  travel  by  streetcar  and  motor  bus  was 
demonstrated  by  a  study  of  public  health  nurse  visits  made 
by  a  committee  of  the  Welfare  League  of  Terre  Haute  and 
reported  by  R.  E.  Luhn,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  league.  A 
nurse  using  streetcars  and  buses  for  visits  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1926  made  583  visits  of  a  value  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  $717.09.  In  the  corresponding  three  months  in  1927 
a  nurse  using  a  Ford  coupe  made  644  visits  worth  $792.12, 
including  some  calls  which  would  have  been  impossible  by 
streetcar  because  of  distance.  Further,  the  automobile  re- 
duced the  wear  and  tear  on  the  nurse  herself,  enabling  her 
to  do  better  work  and  give  more  time  to  each  visit.  The 
costs  under  the  two  plans  were  about  the  same,  considering 
the  increased  money  value  of  the  visits  by  automobile.  Pur- 
chase of  additional  automobiles  for  nurses  was  recommended. 

13  Rules  of  One  Executive 

One  of   the  most  competent  business  executives   in   the 
country  some  years  ago  set  up  a  plan  of  campaign  which  he 
says  he  has  stuck  to  all  that  time  and  which  has  yielded 
valuable  results.    It  may  be  suggestive  to  executives  and  to 
rank  and  file  workers  as  well.    Here  it  is: 
Write  articles  in  my  chosen  field  of  activity. 
Send  these  articles  to  magazines  read  by  people  in  these 

fields. 
Write  letters  of  inquiry  to  leading  organizations  operating 

in  my  field,  asking  these  people  what  they  are  doing 

along  my  special  line. 
Talk  over  modern  methods  in  my  field  with  every  person 

I  meet  who  is  likely  to  have  knowledge  regarding  it. 
Try  to  spend   one  day  occasionally  visiting  other  large 

organizations. 
If   articles  are   accepted,    reprint   for  distribution   where 

they  will  do  the  most  good. 
Write  to  every  author  of  articles  in  my  field  regarding 

his  work. 
Get  in  touch  with  as  many  leading  people  in  my  field  as 

possible. 

Get  a  large  list  of  acquaintances. 
Find  occasion  to  write  to  every  qualified  person  in  my 

field,  no  matter  how  important,  about  something  he 

has  done. 

Join  the  various  societies  in  my  field. 
Write  a  book  in  my  chosen  field. 
Set  a  goal  each  year  and  endeavor  to  live  up  to  it. 

A  Short  Notice  Will  Do 

One  social  agency  has  cut  down  greatly  the  cost  of 
notices  of  meetings  by  substituting  a  three  by  five  postcard 
for  longer  notices  on  letter-heads  which  have  to  be  en- 
closed in  envelopes.  Three  by  five  postal  cards  can  be 
purchased  from  the  Office  at  the  regular  rate  of  one 
cent  each  and  have  the  great  advantage  that  they  can  be 
filed  in  the  day-by-day  "tickler"  file  of  the  recipient  if  he 
happens  to  be  a  person  who  organizes  his  work  on  the 
"tickler"  basis. 
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New  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 

ANEW  mental  hygiene  clinic  has  been 
opened  at  105  E.  22nd  Street,  New 
York,  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion  the  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and 
ihe  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Luehrs,  for- 
merly of  the  Henry  Phipps  Psychiatric 
Clinic,  Baltimore,  and  in  charge  of  the 
mental  hygiene  clinic  of  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Department  of  Westchester  County, 
New  York.  The  staff  will  include  a 
psychologist,  Minna  Wilkins,  and  three 
psychiatric  social  workers. 

The  new  clinic  will  deal  with  cases 
which  are  encountered  in  the  social  wel- 
fare and  health  activities  of  its  three  sup- 
porting organizations.  These  agencies  have 
found  that,  just  as  expert  medical  diag- 
noMS  and  advice  are  necessary  to  their 
work  of  correcting  and  preventing  physical 
ill  health,  so  expert  analysis  and  under- 
standing of  individual  mental  maladjust- 
ments are  needed  to  complete  final  rehabil 
tation. 

Tulane  Adds  to  Faculty 

TULANE   UNIVERSITY   School   of   So- 
cial   Work,    New    Orleans,    has   made 
outstanding   additions   to  its   teaching  and 
administrative   staff  for   this  year. 

Jesse  F.  Steiner,  for  the  past  six  years 
professor  of  social  technology,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  is  now  professor  of 
sociology  at  Tulane,  in  special  charge  of 
research  and  publications  of  advanced  stu- 
dents of  sociology. 

Luther  Lee  Bernard,   formerly  professor 
of   sociology    at   the    Universities   of   Mis- 
i  souri,  Minnesota  and  Cornell,  is  professor 
of  sociology. 

G.  Eleanor  Kimble,  formerly  with  the 
Travelers'  Aid  Society  of  Los  Angeles,  is 
assistant  professor  of  sociology  in  charge 
of  social  case  work  teaching. 

Irene  Farnham  Conrad  will  serve  half 
time  on  the  faculty  of  the  school  and  half 
time  as  director  of  research  for  the  Central 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  New 
Orleans. 

Wilmer  Shields  is  appointed  secretary 
of  the  school. 

Changes  in  Chicago  Court 

JUDGE  VICTOR  P.  ARNOLD  has  re- 
J  tired  from  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook 
County,  after  eleven  years  of  service. 
"His  leaving  makes  a  crisis  in  the  court," 
states  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies. "For  several  years  there  have  been 
two  Circuit  Court  judges  assigned  to  the 
Juvenile  Court.  They  have  been  Judge 
Victor  P.  Arnold,  chief  justice  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  and  Judge  Mary  M. 
Bartelme.  Both  are  outstanding  figures  in 
the.  child  welfare  work  of  Chicago.  This 
year  at  their  annual  meeting  the  Circuit 
Court  judges  voted  to  assign  only  one 


judge  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  Cook  County 
is  to  be  congratulated  that  they  have 
chosen  Miss  Bartelme  as  that  judge.  So- 
cial workers  know  her  well  and  they  know 
that  under  her  the  same  standards  of 
non-political  and  efficient  administration 
will  be  continued.1'  As  announced  in  The 
Survey  of  September  15,  Erna  R.  Erskine, 
formerly  of  the  Chicago  Department  of 
Welfare,  has  been  appointed  chief  pro- 
bation officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Good  Publicity 

WRITERS  of  social  work  publicity  will 
be  interested  in  a  pamphlet  recently 
published  by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Developing  an  Electrical  Consciousness.  It 
contains  more  than  a  score  of  reprints  of 
the  advertisements  this  company  has  been 
placing  recently  in  magazines. 

The  first  group  of  ads  is  written  around 
the  theme,  "Any  woman  who  does  any- 
thing which  a  little  electric  motor  can  do, 
is  working  for  three  cents  an  hour."  An- 
other ad  shows  how  six  cents  out  of  the 
family  dollar  covers  railroad  transporta- 
tion, streetcar  transportation,  telephone, 
cooking  gas,  water,  and  the  maintenance 
of  household  appliances. 

The  G.  E.  copy  meets  the  first  require- 
ment of  magazine  advertising,  namely, 
that  it  compete  successfully  with  editorial 
matter  for  the  reader's  attention.  It  is 
either  personal  in  appeal  or  attention- 
compelling  because  of  vivid  lay-out,  not 
much  text,  and  lots  of  white  space. 

More  Study  Courses 

THE  Illinois  Conference  on  Public  Wel- 
fare is  this  year  initiating  study  courses 
to  begin  two  days  in  advance  of  the  con- 
ference (Joliet,  October  17  and  18).  The 
plan  resembles  that  of  the  Ohio  Welfare 
Conference  begun  three  years  ago  by 
Howard  R.  Knight.  There  will  be  five 
courses:  Problems  of  Child  Caring  Insti- 
tutions and  Agencies,  instructor,  C.  C. 
Carstens;  Probation  Methods,  instructor, 
Francis  H.  Hiller;  Administration  of 
Mothers'  Pensions,  instructor,  Mary  F. 
Bogue;  Mental  Factors  in  Social  Work, 
instructor,  Dr.  Herman  M.  Adler;  Funda- 
mental Principles  of  Social  Case  Work, 
instructor,  Ella  M.  Weinfurther. 

Miscellaneous 

THE  NEW  YORK  TUBERCULOSIS 
AND  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  has  pub- 
lished a  Directory  of  Clinics  of  the  City 
of  New  York  listing  all  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  hospitals  and  all  clinics  un- 
attached to  hospitals.  It  gives  informa- 
tion as  to  the  types  of  clinics,  nature  of 
the  services  rendered,  and  conditions  un- 
der which  these  services  may  be  obtained. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  for  twenty-five 
cents  each  from  the  Information  Service, 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation, 244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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HAPPY  DOLLARS  is  the  title  of  * 
motion  picture  interpreting  the  work  of 
the  various  social  agencies  in  the  St.  Louii 
Community  Fund  which  will  be  used  dur- 
ing the  annual  campaign,  October  25  t 
November  3.  The  scenario  was  written 
by  Paul  Bliss,  director  of  the  publicity  de- 
partment of  the  fund,  and  the  leading  rplei 
were  acted  by  Dorothy  Ring  and  Willie 
Bloomer,  both  of  the  St.  Louis  Provident 
Association. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT 
HOUSES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  under- 
taken by  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  under  the  direction  of  A.  J.  Ken- 
nedy, secretary  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Settlements,  will  consist  of  three  phases: 
in-town  summer  activities  of  settlement 
houses;  winter  activities;  out-of-town 
summer  activities. 

THE  WELFARE  DIVISION  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  published  a  booklet,  The  Family 
Food  Supply,  which  gives  diet  and  mar- 
keting helps  to  the  housewife  and  tells, 
with  illustrations,  what  to  buy  and  how. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  home 
office,  i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
or  from  local  managers. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE  announces  for 
1927-1928  a  series  of  short  courses  on: 
World  Citizenship;  Five  American  Social 
Problems;  and  Community  Institutes.  Also 
single  lectures  covering  a  variety  of  so- 
cial welfare,  international  and  industrial 
subjects.  Engagements  for  Mr.  Devine 
are  made  through  Lilian  Brandt,  333 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

ETHEL  RICHARDSON,  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  state  instruction,  Califor- 
nia, was  married  on  September  17  to 
Harry  Clifford  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Pasadena. 
Miss  Richardson  won  the  Harmon-Survey 
Award  of  $1,000  presented  to  the  "in- 
dividual responsible  in  1926  for  the  most 
distinctive  contribution  to  the  social,  civic 
or  industrial  welfare  of  the  United  States," 
for  her  work  in  adult  education  in  Cali- 
fornia. She  plans  to  continue  her  work 
with  the  state  board. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

MINHII  L.  ADDAMS  and  Louise  B.  Thompson, 
of  Hampton  Institute,  to  staff  of  Phyllis 
Wheatlcy  Association,  Cleveland,  as  directors 
of  music  school  and  educational  program,  re- 
spectively. 


LITERATURE 


CHILD  HEALTH  IN  SMALL  COMMUN- 
ITIES—  Bulletins  describing  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  child  health  demonstrations  in 
small  cities  and  rural  counties.  No.  2,  Marion 
County,  Ore.  No.  4,  General  review  of  four 
demonstrations.  No.  S,  Fargo,  N.  D.  No.  6, 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn.  Mailed  tree  on 
application  to  Director  of  Publications,  Room 
1648,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

EAST  BY  WEST — A  special  number  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic  devoted  entirely  to  an  inter. 
pretation  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in 
America  and  at  home.  An  excellent  back- 
ground for  the  newspaper  despatches  of  to- 
day. Original  price  50  cents— now  25  cents. 
Survey  Graphic,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York. 


THE    ADMINISTRATOR'S    GUIDE 


Direct-by-Mail 

AHREND  LETTERS  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  Publicity  and  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns promoted.  Conception,  copy,  produc- 
tion. News  Value  and  Human  Interest  clever- 
ly treated.  Staff  of  175;  resultful;  reasonable. 
Ask  for  IDEAS. 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Accounts  anywhere  handled. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 


Engraving 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engravers. 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic, 

Facsimile  Letters 

D.  H.  AHREND  CO.,  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  Oldest,  largest  plant  in  East. 
Ahrend-Process  letters  closest  approach  to 
actual  typewritten  letter.  Complete  mailing 
service.  Any  quantity,  any  time,  lists  held 
confidential.  Attractive  prices.  Postal  brings 
samples  and  customers  served. 


Envelopes 


WOODLAND  MILLS,  103  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  C  Envelopes — for  magazines,  cata- 
logues and  booklets,  printed  or  plain. 

Multigraphing 

MULTIGRAPHING  ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN  FOLDING 

"OF     THE     BETTER     KIND" 

Intelligent  service.  Reasonable  rates.  You 
can  depend  on  us  to  meet  your  mailing 
schedule. 

CRITERION    LETTER   SERVICE 

41    West    21st    St.,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
Gramercy  2227 

JANS  ALLEN,  general  director  of  the  N.O.P.H.N., 
as  director-at-large,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

ROSWELL  S.  ARRIGHI,  formerly  secretary  Albany 
Associated  Charities,  as  secretary,  Bridgeport 
Family  Welfare  Society. 

MARY  E.  AUSTIN,  formerly  executive  secretary 
Allegheny  County  branch,  Pennsylvania,  Com- 
mittee on  Penal  Affairs,  and  vice-president, 
Pittsburgh  Girls'  Conference,  as  acting  secre- 
tary Division  on  Recreation,  Education  and 
Neighborhood  Activities,  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City. 

ADA  BARKER  as  case  supervisor,  Lincoln  (Nebr.) 
Social  Welfare  Society,  succeeding  Caroline 
Forster.  and  as  instructor  at  University  of 
Nebraska. 

WILLIAM  N.  BEEHLER,  formerly  with  the  Fam- 
ily Service  Organization,  Louisville,  as  secre- 
tary, Lexington  Family  Welfare  Society,  suc- 
ceeding Agnes  Sullivan. 

EDITH  THOMSON  BOOTH,  formerly  supervisor  and 
secretary,  Family  Welfare  Society,  Atlanta, 
has  returned  from  France  where  she  has  been 
living  since  her  marriage,  and  resumes  her 
connection  with  the  Family  Welfare  Society 
as  director  of  the  program  of  training  and 
educational  work. 

E.  R.  CASS,  general  secretary,  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  as  president,  American 
Prison  Association. 

DOROTHY  DEMING,  recently  director  of  nurses, 
Visiting  Nurse  Association,  Holyoke,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  member  of  the  N.O.P.H.N. 
executive  staff.  Miss  Deming  will  be  part 
time  staff  assistant  to  the  general  director 
and  part  time  assistant  to  the  editor  of  The 
Public  Health  Nurse. 

ESTHER  DETUSBEVILLE,  formerly  with  San 
Francisco  Community  Chest,  to  make  an  old 
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Office  Equipment 

ART    METAL    CONSTRUCTION    CO., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Makers  of  the  most  com- 
plete line  of  steel  office  equipment  for  the 
modern  office.  Filing  cabinets,  desks,  safes, 
shelving,  wardrobes,  cupboards  and  filing  sup- 
plies. Write  for  catalogue  on  the  equipment 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Prompt  service. 
Branches  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

FILTERED     WATER    SERVICE,     INC., 

70  Bedford  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Provides  pure  cold 
drinking  water  at  a  nominal  monthly  charge. 
Our  apparatus  is  rented  only,  never  sold. 
Inspected,  cleaned,  maintained  by  us  without 
additional  expense.  Send  for  booklet. 

READEASY  —  IMPROVED  TYPEWRIT- 
ER COPYHOLDER  has  no  equal  for  busy 
offices.  Over  a  million  sold.  Readeasy,  223 
Grand  Ave.,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  ORTHW1NE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations — Office  furniture,  ex- 
elusive  commercial  grades  and  up.  Attractive 
prices,  write, 

PURO  FILTER  SERVICE  (formerly  Centa- 
drink),  with  "the  Coil  that  Cools" — a  health 
necessity.  A  wonderful  Filter-Purifier,  in- 
stalled and  maintained  by  experts.  Send  for 
booklet  or  representative.  Puro  Filter  Corp., 
440  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C 


Printing 


THE  WILLIAM  FEATHER  CO.,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio.  Experienced  printers  of  posters, 
booklets,  etc.,  for  social  agencies.  Write  for 
our  house  organ. 

MOAK    PRINTING    COMPANY,    INC., 

100  West  21st  St.  N.  Y.  C.  Appeals,  Leaflets, 
Annual  Reports,  Letterheads,  Office  Forms  for 
Leading  social  agencies  have  come  from  our 
prompt  presses  in  steadily  growing  volume  for 
five  years.  A  printer  is  known  by  the  customert 
he  keeps — we  have  kept  our  social  agency 
customers.  "Type  Talks,"  a  style  book  with 
specimens  of  type  including  Goudy,  Kennerly, 
Garamond  and  other  attractive  faces,  will  help 
you  in  planning  your  printing.  Free  on  request 

PAUL  OVERHAGE,  Inc.,  229  West  28th 
St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Telephone:  Pennsyl. 
vania  7370.  Printers  of  magazines,  house 
organs,  annual  reports,  educational  pamphlets, 
money-raising  campaign  literature.  Modern 
equipped  plant  for  economical  production. 

Telephone  Devices 

HUSH-A-PHONE For  Phone  Privacy.  Snap* 

instantly  on  the  mouthpiece  of  any  phone. 
70,000  in  use.  Booklet  free.  Hush-A-Phone 
Corp.,  19  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Suite  13-15. 

Typewritten  Letters 

BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC.,   ioe  East 

19th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

An     Organization     offering     a 
dependable  &  complete  service 
of      the      highest      quality. 
Lists      supplied      for      philanthropic      purposes. 
Appeal   letters   &   literature  written  by  experts. 
Multigraphing,   Addressing,    Folding  and    Mail- 
ing.     Hooven     individually,     electrically     type- 
written  letters.     Reports   mimeographed. 
Out     of     town     business    solicited.     References 
and    samples    on    request. 

ACTUAL  TYPEWRITTEN   LETTERS— 
produced     on     OUR     AUTOMATIC 

TYPEWRITERS Our     personalized     let- 

ters    create    good    impressions   and    brinfe    de- 
sired    results.       Good     service.       Low     rates. 

CRITERION    LETTER   SERVICE 

41    West    21st    St.,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

Gramercy  2227 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaigns. 


age  survey  authorized  by  the  California  legis- 
lature 1927,  under  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare 

CHARLOTTE  C.  DONNELL  to  the  staff,  New 
Mexico  State  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare. 

MARIE  DRESDEN,  formerly  district  secretary, 
Milwaukee  Family  Welfare  Association,  to 
take  charge  of  the  home-_finding  work,  State 
School  for  Dependent  Children,  Sparta,  Wis- 
consin. 

GEORGE  EHINCER,  formerly  executive  secretary, 
Oregon  Child  Welfare  Commission,  and  Aline 
Noren,  formerly  investigator  for  the  commis- 
sion, announce  their  marriage  and  removal 
to  Dover,  Delaware,  where  Mr.  Ehinger  is 
superintendent,  Elizabeth  Murphy  Memorial 
School. 

ANNETTE  ELDRIDCE  in  charge  Girl  Reserve  De- 
partment. Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  succeding  Dorothy  Larned. 

OOROTHY  A.  EVERSON,  formerly  case  worker  on 
the  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Family  Welfare 
Association,  to  the  staff  of  the  Omaha  Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

DR.  P.  H.  FLEMING  as  president,  J.  B.  Hall  as 
vice-president,  and  Lucie  M.  tifort  as  sec- 
retary-treasurer, North  Carolina  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare. 

KVELYN  FooTE,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Fam- 
ily Case  Work  Division,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  of  Pontiac,  Michigan,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff,  Milwaukee  Family  Welfare 
Association. 

EMIL  FRANKEL,  until  recently  statistician  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare,  as  di- 
rector of  research,  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies,  Trenton. 

VIRGINIA  L.  FREDERICK  as  research  assistant, 
Advisory  Council  on  Crime  Prevention,  De- 
partment of  Correction,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 


GLENN  V.  FULLER,  from  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration, Dayton,  to  accountant,  Welfare  Fed- 
eration of  Cleveland. 

ESTHER  GOODYEAR,  formerly  district  secretary  of 
the  Milwaukee  Family  Welfare  Association,  as 
executive  secretary,  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund, 
Scranton. 

EDNA  MAE  HAMMACK,  of  Iberia,  Missouri,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Provident 
Association. 

BERTHA  HANSEN  formerly  assistant  nurse,  Sal- 
vation Army  Women's  Home,  Cleveland,  to 
School  of  Nursing,  Memorial  Hospital,  Coving- 
ton,  Kentucky. 

MABELLE  H.  HARDWICK,  formerly  with  Mich- 
igan Children's  Aid  Society,  to  staff  of  Whaley 
Memorial,  Flint,  Michigan. 

MATILDA  HARRIS,  nursing  field  representative, 
A.  R.  C.,  for  five  years,  as  director  of  Red 
Cross  nursing  activities  in  the  Pacific  area, 
succeeding  Dorothy  Ledyard. 

ANNA  HEISLER  as  staff  associate  in  charge  of 
nursing.  Division  of  Medical  Service,  Amer- 
ican Child  Health  Association. 

DR.  MELVILLE  HUMBERT  to  the  staff,  New.  York 
A.  I.  C.  P.,  succeeding  Dr.  Winter. 

PAUL  L.  KIRBY,  formerly  director.  Division  of 
Child  Hygiene,  Department  of  Public  Health 
and  Charities,  as  assistant  director  of  Public 
Welfare,  District  of  Columbia. 

FRANCESCA  LUNA  and  Helen  Gasparska  as  Mex- 
ican and  Polish  visitors,  respectively,  Immi- 
grants Protective  League,  Chicago. 

MARION  MCCORQUODALE,  formerly  supervisor  of 
nurses,  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  as  exec- 
utive secretary,  Lake  County  (Gary,  Indiana) 
Tuberculosis  Association. 
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CHARTING  THE  TIDES  OF   HUMANITY 
(Continued  from   page  74) 


'rofessor   A.    Gratjahn   of    the   University   of    Berlin.      In 

Javaria,    for  example,    between    1913    and    1920,    Catholic 

narriages  showed  an  average  decline  from  4  to  2  children ; 

5rotestant  marriages  from  3  to  1.6;  and  Jewish  marriages 

:.8  to  1.0. 
As  to  whether  or  not  this  difference  in  the  birth-rates  in 

:he  various  classes   is  dysgenic,   i.   e.,   inclined   toward   the 
deterioration  of  the  race,  opinion  differed.     Professor  Pearl 

icld  that  the  "differential  birth-rate"  is  to  be  regarded  as 
biologically  normal  feature  of  the  social  and  economic 
structure  of  large  human  groups,  not  necessarily  a  sound 
d  for  eugenic  alarm,  and  J.  B.  S.  Haldane  declared 
similarly  that  its  dysgenic  effect  had  not  been  proven.  Pro- 
fessor Carr-Saunders  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  who 
.presented  the  data  for  England,  held  that  the  most  impor- 
tant immediate  factor  in  producing  this  difference  between 
classes  was  the  differing  use  of  measures  for  family  limita- 
tion, and  that  any  attempt  to  lessen  the  gaps  must  consider 
either  promoting  or  suppressing  the  more  remote  factors 
concerned  with  family  limitation,  such  as  the  use  of  con- 
traceptive measures. 

Dr.  F.  E.  A.  Crew,  discussing  his  work  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  declared  that  the  effort  to  avoid  reproduction 
was  not  limited  to  human  beings.  "Even  far  down  the 
animal  scale  there  are  to  be  seen  mechanisms  and  contraptions 
which  because  they  would  seem  to  be  the  means  whereby  the 
individual  may  escape  the  bondage  of  reproduction  can  be 
regarded  as  evidence  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  rebellious 
individual  to  effect  a  compromise  between  individuation  and 
genesis."  Dr.  Crew  explained  high  birth-rates  among  the 
lower  strata  of  society  as  due  first  to  social  environment  and 
second  to  ignorance  of  and  indifference  to  contraception. 
"Relative  poverty  implies  poor  environment,  restricted  op- 
portunities for  recreation,  and  narrow  intellectual  interests, 
and  for  the  poor  there  are  but  two  main  outlets  for  the 
speedy  and  satisfactory  relief  of  nervous  tension,  sex  and 
alcohol."  Professor  Gini  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a 
paper  prepared  for  the  conference  but  not  read,  though 
included  in  the  official  proceedings,  stressed  the  desirability 
of  increasing  population,  declaring  that  density  of  population- 
acts  as  a  stimulus  to  national  qualities,  to  work  and  to 
saving;  that  birth-rates  and  population  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  state,  and  that  policies  in  this  respect  should 
be  determined  by  the  state. 

ON  the  basis  of  research  in  a  London  poor-law  district, 
sponsored  by  the  English  Eugenics  Society,  E.  J.  Lid- 
better  declared  that  the  problems  of  population  are  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  essentially  economic  but  mainly  biological. 
Mr.  Lidbetter's  data  suggests  that  there  is  a  race  of  "chronic 
pauper  stocks,  breeding  together  in  and  through  the  com- 
munity, closely  inter-married,  not  to  any  extent  recruited 
from  the  normal  population,  or  sensibly  diminished  by  the 
agencies  for  human  improvement.  That  conception  of  'na- 
tional degeneracy'  which  presumes  the  widespread  admixture 
of  defectives  with  the  normal  community  is  probably  un- 
sound. A  few  thousand  family  stocks  probably  provide  the 
great  burden  of  inherent  defectives  in  the  community." 
There  is  a  very  high  birth-rate,  offset  to  some  extent  by  a 
high  death-rate,  among  such  stocks.  This  high  fertility 


offers  the  most  serious  problem  now  faced  by  human  organi- 
zation. Several  French  delegates  questioned  Mr.  Lidbetter's 
implications,  maintaining  that  many  of  their  best  citizens 
had  sprung  from  the  humblest  families. 

A  plea  for  an  international  center  to  study  migration  and 
acquire  the  necessary  authority  for  defining  population  prob- 
lems and  proposing  the  means  to  satisfy  them  was  presented 
by  Albert  Thomas,  director  of  the  International  Labor 
Office.  Here,  too,  there  was  objection  on  the  part  of  dele- 
gates who  felt  any  suggestion  of  international  authority 
offensive,  while  there  was  likewise  condemnation  of  the 
American  attitude  implied  in  the  quota  law. 

WHILE  individual  opinions  of  the  delegates  at  the 
Congress  differed  widely  in  respect  to  problems  of 
population,  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  brilliance  and 
validity  of  the  data  they  brought  to  bear  on  them  from  their 
many  respective  fields.  Among  other  names  of  international 
prominence  there  were  biologists  and  geneticists  like  Dr.  F. 
A.  E.  Crew,  director  of  the  Animal  Breeding  Research  De- 
partment of  Edinburgh  University;  C.B.Davenport,  director 
of  the  Carnegie  Station  for  Experimental  Evolution  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.;  E.  M.  East,  of  the  Bussey  Institute 
for  Research  in  Applied  Biology  at  Harvard  University; 
R.  Goldschmidt,  director  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institut, 
in  Berlin;  Julian  S.  Huxley  of  King's  College,  London; 
President  C.  C.  Little  of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  and 
Raymond  Pearl,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Biological  Re- 
search at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  There  were  sociol- 
ogists and  political  economists,  such  as  A.  M.  Carr-Saunders 
of  the  University  of  Liverpool ;  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  of 
New  York  University;  Corrado  Gini  of  the  Central  In- 
stitute of  Statistics  at  Rome;  W.  Keilhau  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oslo,  in  Norway ;  J.  M.  Keynes  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, and  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  of  Columbia  University; 
such  physicians  as  Leon  Bernard  of  France,  Henri  Flournoy 
of  Switzerland,  Rene  Sand  of  Belgium,  William  H.  Welch 
of  Johns  Hopkins;  statisticians  like  Lucien  March  of  the 
University  of  Paris;  H.  W.  Methorst,  director  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute  at  The  Hague;  Sir  Bern- 
ard Mallet,  formerly  registrar-general  for  England  and 
Wales;  A.  Niceforo,  of  the  University  of  Naples;  and 
Charles  Wickens,  director  of  the  Federal  Statistical  Office 
of  Australia ;  specialists  in  international  law  such  as  Jean 
Bourdon,  director  of  international  studies  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and  Ernest  Mahaim  of  the  University  of  Liege,  Belgium. 

This  first  World  Population  Congress  was  initiated  by 
a  group  of  American  biologists  and  eagerly  seconded  by  the 
British  scientists  whom  they  consulted.  As  Sir  Bernard 
Mallet  pointed  out  in  the  opening  address  it  was  obvious 
why  the  Americans,  with  their  complicated  problems  of 
population,  should  take  the  lead,  followed  by  the  -British, 
whose  imperial  possessions  throughout  the  world  raise  a 
complexity  of  issues  unmatched  by  any  other  nation.  One 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  conference,  a  permanent  organi- 
sation for  the  scientific  study  of  population,  is  well  under 
way.  The  committee  of  organization,  under  the  chairman-' 
ship  of  Professor  Pearl,  includes  two  other  American  mem- 
bers, E.  M.  East  and  William  H.  Welch,  and  representatives 
from  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Scotland  and 
Great  Britain.  Transcripts  of  the  official  proceedings  of 
this  first  meeting  will  soon  be  available  at  the  office  of  the 
Editor,  World  Population  Conference,  10  rue  de  la  Bourse, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS— 

18-20  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Mis* 
Helen  Beckley,  Executive  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE  SECURITY— Aim:  To  promote 
through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aired  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot,  president.  A.  Ep- 
stein, executive  secretary.  Box  1001,  Harris- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret     Sanger,     President,      104 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Horn? 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.. 
Washington.  D.  C.:  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  kygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social -hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 

TROL  OF  CANCER -Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
"Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership due*,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN     WOMEN'S     HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,   1917)— 637   Madison 

Avenne,  New  York.  Chairman;  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.  D.,  Treasurer;  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.  D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 


THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins.  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD    WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF 

AMERICA,  Inc — 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

CHILD       WELFARE       LEAGUE       OF 

AMERICA— C  C  Carstens,  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates  with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  art 
{••crested. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperaton  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer    service    for    college    students, 

Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work   Directors    in   Government 

Indian   Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA -L.  W.  Wallace. 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rer.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dent,  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  t. 

E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  Internationa) 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

GIRLS       FRIENDLY       SOCIETY       IN 

AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold 
Christian  standards  of  daily  living  in  the 
home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in  the 
community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with 
branches  in  44  states. 


The  Goose  Bends  Lois) 

"CVER    see   a   goose   walk   under   a 


bridge?  No  matter  how  high  the 
bridge,  she  always  lowers  her  head. 
That  is  why  she  is  a  goose. 

We  all  have  to  go  over  obstacles 
and  under  bridges.  Sometimes  the 
bridges  are  giant  spans ;  more  often 
they  are  foot-bridges.  Those  of  us 
who  are  geese  do  not  see  the  differ- 
ence. 

At  this  rime  of  year  our  problems 
loom  up  large.  All  troubles  look  like 
big  troubles,  all  the  bridges  seem  high. 

Don't  be  a  goose.  Size  up  your 
bridge  when  you  come  to  it.  Don't 
sweep  low  when  a  little  dip  of  the 
head  will  do. 

The  organizations  listed  here  know 
from  years  of  experience  how  to  gauge 
the  height  of  trouble-bridges.  No  lost 
motion  with  them.  One  of  them  may 
have  crossed  under  that  bridge  that 
confronts  you.  Why  not  find  out  and 
let  it  help  you? 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.) 
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HAMPTON  LNSTlTUTE-Train.  Negro  ana 
Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad- 
vanced courses:  agriculture,  builders,  bu«j. 
ness,  home-economics,  normal.  Publishes 
Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro^ 
m°te  the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  thif 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication- 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common 
wealth  Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
nelinotieTicv. 

THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT A    national    organization 

104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  includ- 
ing monthly  Bulletin. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES-25  West  43d 
Street,  New  York.  Marcus  L.  Bell,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of  serv- 
ice points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  the  Societies,  supple- 
mented by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president.- 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Thii 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W 
C.  A.  s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe 

NATIONAL   CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE— Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary,  215  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advist 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5.  $10.  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774) 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  ia 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth'*  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison.  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. -Dr.  WiUiam 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  T. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant:  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  S3. 00 
s  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly. t.50  a  Tear 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— 
Lewis  H.  Carris.  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director:  1. 
Franklin  Royer.  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown.  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogicaj  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  ana  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 
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\TIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  president, 
Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secy,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
•  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
if  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  thf 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  tte 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Term., 
May  2nd-9th  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  ot 
t  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

AT10NAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS— Mri.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins.  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
Setween  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantazes  for  afl  children. 

IATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 

WOMEN Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend.  Presi- 

dent;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  2109  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Program  covers  twelve  departments 
in  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislative 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Official 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  and  Immi- 
grant Education,  799  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  For  the  protection  and  education  of 
immigrant  women  and  girls.  Maintains 
Bureau  of  International  Service.  Monthly 
bulletin  "The  Immigrant"  Fiorina  Lasker, 
Chairman;  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Secretary. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse,  Chairman,  5  Colum- 
bus Circle,  New  York  City.  Program  of 
Education,  recreation,  religious  instruction 

(and  social  service  work  for  rural  communi- 
ties. Bulletin:  "The  Rural  Voice." 

|  IATIONAL    FEDERATION    OF    DAY 

NURSERIES— (org.  1898),  Room  907,  185 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York  ctel.  Gramercy 
5258).  Te  unite  in  one  central  body  all  day 
nurseries;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest 
attainable  standard;  to  act  aa  a  central 
bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  existing 
day  nurseries,  and  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature  that  may  prove  help- 
ful in  the  organization  of  new  day  nurseries. 
Mrs.  Hermann  M.  Bigjs,  Prea.;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Baldwin,  Treas.;  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 


Dodge,    Sec'y;    Miss    H.    M.    Sears,    Exec. 

Sec'y. 

NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF   WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  aearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker.  M.D.,  President. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH     CIRCLE    FOR 

COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.  -37a  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 

for  health  work  among  colored  people. 
To  create   and   stimulate   health    conscious- 
ness and  responsibility  among  the  colored 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and   place  young 
colored    women    in    public    health    work. 
Work     supported     by     memberships     and 
voluntary  contributions. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS-At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudspn,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 


study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  Institu- 
tions. The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
on  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE -For    social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  prcs. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
s«c'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  oat  community  problems.  Trains 


Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  Ufa." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneidennan, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA— 315 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION- For   the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization*  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

ST.  ANDREWS  REST,  Weodclrff  Lake.  N.J.. 
is  conducted  by  the  Episcopal  Sisters  of  St. 
John  Baptist  for  convalescent  or  tired  girls 
and  women.  Season,  May  IS  to  October  1. 
Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge,  Telephone,  Park 
Ridge  152.  (Country  Branch  of  St.  Andrew's 
Convalescent  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C.) 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 

the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  th* 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA  —  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr..  Secretary. 


(Continued  from  page  IO6) 
/AITEI   HAMPTON    MAU.ORY,    formerly   executive 
secretary    of    the    China    International    Famine 
Relief     Commission    of     Peking,     as     executive 
director   of    the   Council   on    Foreign    Relations, 
.    Inc. 

>  LEJIMAN  MAYERSON  as  supervisor  Boys  Depart- 
|  ment,  and  Rose  P.  Mayerson,  formerly  of 
I  Eureka  Benevolent  Society,  San  Francisco,  as 
|  supervisor,  Girls  Department,  the  Jewish 
|  Foster  Home  and  Orphan  Asylum,  German- 
I  town,  Philadelphia. 

p. LICE    MARION    OLESON.    formerly    director,    Red 
t   Cross      Service,   U.      S.      Veterans'      Hospital, 
Portland,     to     Home     Service,     San     Francisco 
.    Chapter,  A.   R.   C. 

(ASIAN   S.  PARK  with  Ann  Arbor  Branch,  Mich- 
igan,   Children's   Aid    Society,   succeeding   Mrs. 
r  Mabelle   H.    Hardwick. 

IDWARD   L.    PARKER,    formerly    general    secretary, 
Family  Welfare   Society  of   Bridgeport,  as  gen- 
eral    secretary,      Social      Service     Bureau     of 
i    Newark,    New   Jersey. 

i  IARY  PETE  as  director  of  social  service,  Chicago 
K  Lying-in  Hospital,  succeeding  Ella  M.  Allen. 
I: -RACE  B.  PORTER,  for  three  years  case  super- 
W  visor,  Canton,  Ohio,  Family  Service  Society, 
[  as  general  secretary,  Tampa  Family  Service 
M  Association. 

I.UTH   M.   POWELL,  formerly  executive  secretary, 
•i  Iowa    City    Social    Service    League,   to    staff    of 
I   United   Charities  of  Chicago. 
FLORENCE  B.   REPPERT.  formerly  with  the  Family 
l(i  Welfare   Association,    Madison,    Wisconsin,    has 

•  joined    the    staff    of    the    St.    Louis    Provident 
|r   Association,  as  visitor  at  Beaumont  district  on 
:    September  .1. 

ll'OLDlE     RUNKLE     as     executive     secretary,     Girl 

•  Scouts,    Tampa,    succeeding    Sara    Bryan. 

I  VKNA    L.    SAYLOR,    former   state    assemblywoman. 


Berkeley,  California,  as  director  of  reorgan- 
ized State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  with 
headquarters  in  Sacramento. 

MARGARET  TOWER  as  occupational  therapist, 
Association  for  Crippled  and  Disabled,  Cleve- 
land. 

CHARLOTTE  TOWHSEND,  formerly  general  secre- 
tary, Beloit,  Wisconsin,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  as  in- 
dustrial secretary,  Collinwood  Branch  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  of  Cleveland. 

SHELLEY  D.  WATTS  as  executive  secretary,  Cen- 
tral Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Milwaukee. 
For  the  past  six  months  Mr.  Watts  has  been 
making  some  special  studies  for  the  Milwaukee 
Community  Fund 

MAKL  WEED,  formerly  with  Social  Work  De- 
partment, San  Francisco  Community  Chest,  as 
assistant  to  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Saylor,  new  direc- 
tor California  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare. 

EMILY  WILKINS  as  executive  secretary.  Family 
Welfare  Association,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

PHOT.  R.  CLYDE  WHITE,  as  associate  professor, 
Department  Economics  a_nd  Sociology,  Indiana 
University.  He  will  direct  Training  Course 
for  Social  Work  in  Indianapolis. 

ALICE  R.  YONKMAN,  as  general  secretary.  Fam- 
ily Service  Association,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan, succeeding  Charlotte  C.  Donnell. 

Resignations  and  Leaves 

BART  ANDRESS,  for  the  last  four  years  publicity 
director  of  the  Salvation  Army,  has  resigned 
to  take  charge  of  the  publicity  program  of 
the  New  York  Cancer  Association,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  a  National  Can- 
cer Center  in  New  York  City.  He  will  also 
continue  to  handle  the  publicity  of  the  New 
York  City  Mission  Society. 
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DOROTHY  V.  AYRES,  case  worker,  Houston  So- 
cial Service  Bureau,  on  year's  leave  to  take 
special  studies  at  Columbia  University.  Kath- 
erine  Dutton  will  serve  during  the  interim. 

FERN  CHASE,  director  of  Research  and  Investi- 
gation Department,  Women's  Cooperative  Alli- 
ance, Minneapolis,  on  year's  leave  to  study 
at  Chicago  University,  School  of  Social  Serv- 
ice Administration- 

MRS.  MINA  S.  GIBSON,  has  resigned  as  case 
supervisor,  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Cleveland. 

ALICE  SHEPARU  OILMAN,  for  five  years  secre- 
tary. State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  of 
New  York,  has  resigned  and  is  succeeded  by 
Harriet  Barley,  who  has  been  associated  with 
her. 

KATHEBINB  HATTENDORF,  supervisor  of  field 
work,  Parental  Education  Department,  Wom- 
en's Cooperative  Alliance,  Minneapolis,  on 
year's  leave  with  a  fellowship  in  the  Child 
Guidance  Research  Station,  University  of 
Iowa. 

ANITA  JONES,  supervisor  of  settlements,  Houston 
Social  Service  Bureau,  on  year's  leave  for 
study  at  University  of  Chicago.  Nolie  E. 
Bailey,  of  El  Paso,  takes  her  place. 

DOHOTHY  LED  YARD,  after  nine  years  experience 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  and  recently 
director  of  Red  Cross  nursing  activities, 
Pacific  area,  has  resigned  and  retired  to  the 
simple  life  in  Carmel,  California. 

MARY  LUTTREU.  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Mosee  hare 
resigned  from  the  staff.  St.  Louis  Provident 
Association,  because  of  ill  health. 

CHARLES  E-  MINER,  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chapter,  A.  A.  S.  W.,  and  member  of  the 
executive  group,  National  Committee  on  Pub* 
licity  Methods,  resigned  as  executive  secre- 
tary, Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Association,  to 
become  •aperintendent  Committee  of  Fifteen 
of  Chicago. 

SURVIT.) 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  National  Secretary  for  a 
National  Jewish  Child-caring  Institution. 
Previous  experience  preferred.  For  par- 
ticulars, address  P.  O.  Box  478,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

WANTED:  Social  case  workers  by  Jew- 
ish organization  in  eastern  city  offering 
opportunities  for  development  in  the  field. 
5946  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
8  Social  Case  Worker.  Must  be  college 
graduate  with  either  case  work  experience 
or  with  a  certificate  from  a  School  of  Social 
Work.  5947  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Director  of  Dramatics.  Pre- 
ferably one  knowing  general  club  work. 
Apply  Benedict  Gorowitz,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Abraham  Lincoln  House,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement.  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  »ecretarie»,  luper- 

iatendents,    matrons,     housekeepers,    diet: 
tian»,  cafeteria  managers.     The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnet  Street,  Providence,  R.  1. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitiani,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
Inc.,  (16  East  ssrd  Street,  New  York  City) 
requires  social  workers,  kindergartners, 
teachers;  resident  positions  in  private  fam- 
ilies, supervising  problem  children  under 
direction.  Good  salaries  and  training 
courses  offered.  Write  qualifications. 

MATRON:  Jewish  Home  requires  ser- 
vices of  competent  matron.  State  age  and 
experience.  5966  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  worker  as 
Assistant  County  Secretary  in  children's 
agency  near  Philadelphia.  Reply  County 
Agency  Department,  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  311  South  Juniper  St., 
Philadelphia. 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORKERS  WANTED: 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore, 
105  West  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  to  take 
charge  of  sewing,  handcraft,  costumes,  etc., 
in  social  settlement  not  in  New  York  City. 
Resident  position.  Give  full  details  as  to 
age,  education,  experience,  salary  expected, 
etc.  5968  SURVEY. 

SETTLEMENT  in  Pittsburgh  needs 
qualified  person  to  be  in  charge  of  business 
office  and  secretary  to  head  resident. 
Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  ability  to 
take  dictation  required.  Resident  position. 
5969  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Woman,  Jewish,  experienced 
in  club  management,  to  be  assistant  head 
worker  in  small  settlement  near  New  York 
City.  Position  vacant  Jan.  i,  1928.  5979 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  HOUSEKEEPER,  Jewish, 
Single,  Orthodox  Jewish  Home  for  the 
Aged,  1648  South  Albany  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

WANTED:  A  Case  Worker.  One 
familiar  with  Boston  and  experience  in 
the  field  of  illegitimacy  preferred.  Apply 
Room  506,  88  Tremont  St. 

THE  GENERAL  GERMAN  ORPHAN 
HOME  of  Maryland,  located  in  Catonsville, 
a  suburb  of  Baltimore,  requires  the  services 
of  man  and  wife  as  superintendent  and 
matron.  Population  of  home  approx- 
imately 75 ;  cottage  system  of  administra- 
tion. Write  fully,  giving  qualifications 
and  references  to:  C.  Wm.  Schnei dereith, 
208  S.  Sharp  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


"Home -Making   as   a   Profession" 

Is  a  30-pp.  111.  handbook— It'i  FKEE.     Home-»tudy 

Domestic   Science  courses,   for   teaching,   institution 

management,  etc.,   and  for  home  making  efficiency. 

Am.  Schoel  of  Home  Economics.  848  E.  58th  St..  Chteage 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  DISCRIMINATING  SERVICE 
ARE  YOU  USING  IT? 

Trained   and   experienced   workers   are   available   for  such   positions   as — 

Executive  Secretaries  Nurses — school    and   industrial: — 

Medical   Social    Workers,   R.N.  Hospital,   School  and  Institutional: — 

Family   Case  Workers  Superintendents 

Personnel  and   Employment  Graduate  Nurses 

Deans  Dietitians 

Principals  Matrons  and   Housekeepers 

Teachers  Recreation  Workers 

Secretaries — churches,    schools  Secretaries 
doctors'    offices 

When  you  have  a  position  to  fill  notify  u»  of  your  requirements. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 
100  East  42nd  Street  Ashland   6000  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 
Occupational  Bureau  far  College  If  omen 

11   East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social  Work   Dept.    in   charge  of   Pauline  K. 

Strode,     Ph.  II.     University    of     Chicago     and 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civic*    and 

Philanthropy 

No  registration  ft* 
Send  for  application  form* 


WANTED  immediately,  a  trained 
and  experienced  CHILDREN'S  CASE 
WORK  SUPERVISOR.  Permanent  posi- 
tion and  suitable  salary  guaranteed  to 
right  person  by  reputable  Southern  chil- 
dren's organization.  None  other  than 
experienced  person  of  ability  and  per- 
sonality will  be  considered.  Woman 
preferred.  Reply  to  5980,  care  of  The 
SURVEY. 


(In  ansiuerinff  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.) 
IIO 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN  AND  WIFE,  middle  aged,  protes- 
tant,  for  past  four  years  engaged  as  super- 
intendent and  matron  of  children's  home, 
desire  a  change.  Man,  all-around  mechanic,! 
wife,  graduate  nurse,  Penna.  Registered. 
Location,  secondary  consideration.  5973 
SURVEY. 

COMPETENT  INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGER  and  Social  Worker,  Regis- 
tered Nurse,  with  Public  Health  Training, 
seeks  position  in  supervisory  capacity. 
Adults,  children,  convalescent  or  working 
girls'  home.  Experienced,  capable.  Refer- 
ences. 5974  SURVEY. 

I  AM  54  YEARS  OLD.  Have  had  25 
years  experience  in  Social  Service,  Charit- 
able, Educational  and  Civic  work.  Fairly 
good  public  speaker,  and  pleasing  person- 
ality. Exceptionally  fine  references  and 
details  on  request.  Traveling  preferred. 
CAN  ANY  ONE  USE  ME?  5975  SURVEY. 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  or  Boy.' 
Worker  desires  position  for  the  fall  in 
New  York  City  or  vicinity.  Seven  yean 
experience  in  settlement  work;  instructor 
of  physical  training,  football  and  basket- 
ball coach  in  a  New  York  City  high  school. 
5909  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Social  service  position  by 
college  trained  Negro  woman  of  exper- 
ience capable  of  supervisory  or  executive 
work.  5976  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with 
education  and  training  in  social  work, 
twelve  years'  experience  -in  rural  and  in- 
dustrial fields  in  East  and  West,  wishes  a 
challenging  organization  job  where  knowl- 
edge of  case  work  is  used  in  child  wel- 
fare. South  or  East,  preferred.  5977 
SURVEY.  _ 

RESEARCH  "WORK 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  RESEARCH— 
Detailed  research  work  done  for  writers, 
speakers,  etc.  Library  of  Congress  and 
Government  Departments  covered.  Dorcy 
Cole,  920 — i7th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

^EXPERIENCED  and  TRAINED  EX- 
ECUTIVE  desires  position  as  superin- 
tendent or  assistant  in  boys  school  or  in- 
stitution; understands  every  phase  of  insti- 
tutional work,  thorough  knowledge  of  boys  ; 
1  active  in  social  and  educational  matters. 

Best  of  references.     5955  SURVEY. 

MOTHERS  HELPER,  or  waitress,  girl 
somewhat  below  normal  intelligence,  good 
health,  fine  character.  Residential  situa- 
tion vicinity  of  New  York.  5916  SURVEY. 

SEMINARY  STUDENT,  having  scholar- 
ship covering  tuition  and  board,  desires 
home  employment  which  will  help  in 
financing  books,  clothes  and  other  expenses. 
5883  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  ORGANIZER,  college  gradu- 
ate, executive,  clergyman's  daughter,  widow 
of  newspaper  editor,  experience  in  welfare 
work,  course  in  practical  nursing  during 
'  war  (at  present  employed),  desires  connec- 
tion where  diversified  experience  and  ex- 
ecutive capacities  will  find  expression.  5967 
SURVEY. 

EFFICIENT,  REFINED  WOMAN,  de- 
sires position  as  superintendent  of  girls' 
home.  Ten  years  experience.  5963  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  BOYS'  WORKER  de- 
sires  position  in  institutional,  probation  or 
protective  work.  Familiar  with  community 
center  and  settlement  activities.  5970  SUR- 


UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE,  28,  perfect 
command  French  and  Spanish,  now  resid- 
ing in  Paris  (Sorbonne)  until  September 
1928,  seeks  connection  with  social  agency 
abroad.  Experience:  settlement  work,  teach- 
ing (high  school)  publishing,  music. 
European  travels.  Best  references.  5953 
SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  Assistant  Case  Worker. 
Experienced  in  Secretarial  Work.  Two 
years  in  Settlement  House  and  Unmarried 
Mothers  organization.  Preferably  Mid- 
West.  5971  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN,  Jewish,  de- 
sires position  as  athletic  director  or  boys 
worker.  A.B.  degree  and  seven  years 
recreation  experience  with  boys.  Refer- 
ences. 5972  SURVEY. 

FAMILY  CASE  WORKER,  who  is  also 
'experienced    Public    Health    Nurse,    wishes 
position  with  family  organization.    Avail- 
able  at  once.     5978   SURVEY. 

MAN,  33,  knows  technical  problems  of 
institutions,  econmical  buyer,  and  manager 
of  heat,  light,  power,  water,  sanitation, 
roads.  Building  constructor,  from  blue- 

i  prints     to     completion.     Knows     farming. 

.  Thorough  training  in  mechanics.    Manages 

•  labor  efficiently.  Liberal  education.  Some 
institution  (prefer  school  or  college  in 
country)  will  save  money  and  gray  hair 
by  making  this  connection.  Do  you  want 
a  producer?  References.  Write  E.  J.  L., 

'  Apartment   7,    426    East    58th    Street,    New 

i  York,    X.   Y. 

|_ PAMPHLET 

I  CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
study  course,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 


BULLETIN    BOARD 

MONTANA  CONFERENCE  of  SOCIAL  WORK:  Helena. 
Oct.  15.  Secretary,  Dolly  Dean  Burgess,  Box 
968.  Helena. 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION:  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Oct.  17-21.  Secretary,  Homer 
N.  Calver,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

ILLINOIS  CONFERENCE  ON  PUBLIC  WELFARE: 
Joliet.  Oct.  18-20.  Secretary,  Edna  Zimmer- 
man, 700  Booth  Bldg.,  Springfield. 

MAINE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Lewiston. 
Oct.  20-21.  Secretary,  Miss  R.  P.  Danforth, 
8A  Brown  St.,  Portland. 

MARYLAND  CONFERENCE  OP  SOCIAL  WORK:   Bait-'- 
more.      Oct.    20-22.      Secretary,    Miss    M.    N 
Wootton,  The  Plaza  Apts.  No.  6,  Baltimore. 

INDIANA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  India  > 
apolis.  Oct.  20-22.  Secretary,  Rosetta  Gravt  », 
Union  Hospital,  Terre  Haute. 

MISSOURI  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Kanjus 
City.  Oct.  24-26.  Secretary,  Florence  Pet.  r- 
son,  1025  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Eiie. 
Oct.  24-29.  Secretary,  Netta  Ford,  42  Central 
Bank  Bldg.,  York. 

KENTUCKY  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Louisville.  Oct.  23-25.  Secretary,  Miss  A.  A. 
Thomas,  State  Board  of  Health,  Louisville. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Roches- 
ter. Oct.  25-27.  Secretary,  Lena  A.  Kranz, 
State  Hospital,  Utica. 

NEBRASKA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Lincoln. 
Oct.  24-26.  Secretary,  Mary  E.  O'Neill,  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Omaha. 

IOWA  STATE  CONFERENCE  OP  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Council  Bluffs.  Oct.  23-25.  Secretary,  Louise 
Cottrell,  Extension  Div.,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

COUNCIL  OP  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  EXPOSITION:  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  Oct.  26-28.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Holsinger,  277  E.  Long  St.,  Columbus. 

MISSISSIPPI  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Meri- 
dian. Oct.  27-28.  Secretary,  Mary  D.  Osborne, 
State  Board  of  Health,  Jackson. 

LOUISIANA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Baton 
Rouge.  Oct.  26-27.  Secretary,  Beatrice  Drum, 
431  Egan  St.,  Shreveport. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Musko- 
gee.  Oct.  26-28.  Secretary,  Marjorie  W.  Mor- 
rison, 1120  N.  Hudson  St.,  Oklahoma  City. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION: 
Springfield.  Oct.  28-29.  Secretary,  Helen  Blais- 
dell,  Peter  Bent  Bigham  Hospital,  Boston. 

FLORIDA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Miami. 
Nov.  3-5.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Bonnie  Arrowsmith, 
712  N.  Bay  St.,  Tampa. 

ARKANSAS  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION  :  Ft.  Smith. 
Nov.  7-8.  Secretary,  Blanche  Tomaszewska, 
11004  W.  24th  St.,  Pine  Bluff. 

TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  PRO- 
BATION OFFICERS:  Troy  N.  Y.  Nov.  14-15. 
Secretary,  Frederick  A.  Moran,  Dept.  of  Cor- 
rection, Albany. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Troy.  Nov.  15-17.  Secretary,  Richard  W. 
Wallace,  Drawer  1 7,  The  Capitol,  Albany. 


PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  ahowi 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Comittee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  Yort 

RESEARCH:   We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,    debates.     Expert,    scholarly    ser- 
vice.    AUTHOR'S    RESEARCH    BUREAU,    500 


Executive! 

Don't  Worry! 

We  Have  Workers ! 

Let  Us  Get  Busy ! 

Our  Motto  Is  Service! 

Wire,  Write  or  Phone! 

oAtlas  Social 
Workers'  Exchange 

Incorporated 

An  Agency  For  Social 
Workers  Only 

424  Madison  Ave. 

At  49th  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone  For  Appointment 
Vanderbllt  9435-9436 


o*    Bradley,    famous    expert 
allows  jut  how   to  make  home 
cooking,     cake-making,     candy 
making  give  big  profits.     How  u 
cater,  run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS. 
'jt»tor  Inns.  Cafeterias,  etc.— ow  51  wan 
t*   Make   Money!     Write   today   for  Ulna, 
booklet    "Cooking   for   Profit,"    tt'i   FBfflB. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics.   849  E.  SSlb  Street.  Chicast 


REAL    ESTATE 

W  isconsin 

For  Sale — At   Sacrifice 

Academy  building,  modernly  equipped, 
on  campus  of  12  acres  with  fine  outlook, 
in  central  Wisconsin,  suitable  for  school, 
sanitarium,  or  home.  W.  M.  Ellis,  Ash- 
land, Wis. 

The  Year  Round 

Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,   New  York 

Live  in  a  modern,  fireproof  hotel  by  the 
seashore,  for  less  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
$12  per  week  for  two;  homelike  comforts; 
outdoor  sports;  maid,  valet  and  telephone 
service ;  37  minutes  from  Times  Sq.( 
B.M.T.  Phone  Sheepshead  3000. 


Open  all  year 


AS-ER    CAMPUS       Above  Croton  on  Hudson 


A  congenial  home  atmosphere  in  the  picturesque  Westchester  Blue  Mountains.  Large, 
airy  rooms,  with  modern  facilities.  Billiard,  library,  tennis,  rowing,  and  fishing.  VVhple- 
some  food — like  Mother  used  to  make.  One  hour  from  the  city  with  commuting  facilities. 
Reasonable  rates. 

AS-ER  CAMPUS  and  LODGE 

FURNACE    WOOD    ROAD 

Telephone:  Peekskill  1403 


PEEKSKILL,    N.    Y. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.) 
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CHILD  STUDY  ASSOCIATION" 
OF  AMERICA 

Announces  A 

One  Day  Conference  on  Parent  Education 

In  New  York  City 

At    the   Pennsylvania   Hotel,    7th   Are.    &    33rd   St. 
WEDNESDAY,    NOV.    2nd,    1927 

Morning  Session,  10:00  A.M.:  The  Family  and  the  Foundation  of 
Character.  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Gans,  President,  Child 
Study  Association  of  America.  Chairman,  Dr.  William  F.  Russell, 
Dean,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  How  Parents  Estab- 
lish Standards  and  Ideals,  by  Mrs.  Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg,  Director, 
Child  Study  Association  of  America.  The  Parent's  Part  in  Sex-Social 
Guidance,  by  Dr.  JUawson  G.  Lowrey,  Director,  The  Institute  of  Child 
Guidance,  N.  Y.  C.  Parents  and  the  Use  of  Leisure,  by  Mr.  Porter 
R.  Lee,  Director,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Luncheon  Session,  1:00  P.M.:  The  Home's  Unconscious  Influence 
on  Individual  Failure  and  Success.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Gans, 
President,  Child  Study  Association  of  America.  Home  Situations  as 
Source  of  Conflict,  by  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  formerly  Director, 
Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance,  N.  Y.  C. 

The  Need  for  Vocational  Guidance  and  Adjustment,  by  Dr.  Harry 
D.  Kitson,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Evening  Session,  8:15  P.M.:  Opportunities  for  Parents  in  Creative 
Citizenship.  How  Parents  Can  Determine  the  Character  of  Public 
Education,  by  Dr.  Frederick  V.  Robinson,  President,  The  College 
of  the  City  ot  New  York.  The  Changing  Social  and  Economic 
Functions  of  the  Home,  by  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Gro"e«,  Research  Professor 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Parents  Contribution  to  the 
Child's  Social  Adjustment,  by  Dr.  Arthur  H  Haggles,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I. 

RoserTatlooa  for  luncheon  may  bfl  made  In  advance.  Fee  for  conference  includ- 
ing luncheon:  Members,  $3.00:  NOB  -members.  $3.50.  Fe*  for  luncheon,  $2.50. 
FM  for  single  morning  or  «Tunlng  session:  Members,  50c;  Non-Members.  TSe. 
Address  Headquarters  Child  Study  Association,  54  W.  74th  Street,  N.  T.  C. 


FREE  SYNAGOGUE 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


Courses  in  Social  Service 
for  Volunteers 

I— SOCIAL  CARE  OF  THE  SICK 
II— CLINIC   SECRETARIAL   SERVICE 
III— CARE    OF    THE    ADOLESCENT    GIRL 
IV— CARE    OF    THE    ADOLESCENT    BOY 
V— CHILD   PLACEMENT 
VI— SOCIAL  WORK  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 


Course  in  Medical  Social  Service 

for 
Professional  Workers 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 
"JUDAISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE" 

By  DR.  STEPHEN  S.  WISE 
Wednesday  Evening,  October  19,  1927,  at  S:30  P.M. 

A   complete   Bulletin    containing  the   date  of   each   lecture  and 
the  speaker  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  apply  to 

FREE  SYNAGOGUE  HOUSE 

40   WEST   68    STREET 
NEW   YORK 


HEADERSHIP    and    responsibility 
awaits  the  student  who  possesses 
a  resourceful   personality,  a  successful 
college    course    and    the    professional 
training  indicated   by   the   diploma  of 
a   recognized    school    of   social 
work.      -8      ««      1?      The 
Winter  Quarter  begins 
January  third. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  Yoric 


WHAT  DOES  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK  OFFER  AS 

A  CAREER?  y(j^  .  .  .  an  unexcelled  opportunity  for  a  life  of 
idealism  and  servTcf*  In  it  one  can  be  of  service,  both  to  his 
ovm  people  and  to  the  general  community  ..."  (See  Pamphlet, 
P-  7). 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of  study  in 
Jewish  Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care, 
Community  Centers,  Federations  and 
Health  Centers. 

The  fall  quarter  begins  October  3,   1927. 


For  information,  address  The  Director 

THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 


210  WEST  91ST  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


(In  answering  advertisement]  please  mention  THI  SUXTIT.) 
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NOVEMBER  GRAPHIC 

SURVEY 


ALL  BOOK  NUMBEI 


SIXTY  MILLION  DOLLAR 

IN  A  LIVE  MAN'S  CHEST,  YO  HO! 


WEALTH  FROM 

MISSISSIPPI 

FLOODS 

J.  Russell  Smith 


Allen  T.  Burns 
George  E*  Vincent 
William  C.  Procter 
William  J.  Norton 

T.  J.  Edmonds 


PLAY,  THE 

ARCHITECT 

OF  MAN 

Joseph  Lee 


SICKNESS  PICKS  YOUR  POCKET:  Michael  M.  Davis 


FINANCING  SOCIAL  PROGR: 

Modern  Methods  have  Multiplied  the  Number  of  Givers  to  Philanthropic 
Objects  and  Provided  More  Adequate  Support 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  when  a  hospital,  church,  orphanage  or  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
needed   a   Building  Fund,   it  required  years  to  assemble  the  money  and  often 
wore  out  the  two  or  three  officers  who  had  to  do  the  soliciting.     Better  methods 
were  necessary. 

One  man,  charged  at  the  time  with  financing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  saw  the 
need  and  by  study  and  experiment  endeavored  to  meet  it.  The  result  was  the 
Intensive  Method  of  campaigning  developed  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  S. 
Ward  who  directed  the  great  War  Work  Campaigns  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
founded  the  firm  of  WARD,  WELLS,  DRESHMAN  &  GATES. 

In  eight  and  one-half  years  this  firm  has  directed  campaigns  which  raised 
$450,000,000  and  has  developed  a  staff  of  experts  capable  of  directing  campaigns 
of  any  size  from  $100,000  to  $100,000,000.  It  has  directed  hospital  campaigns 
that  have  produced  many  millions;  college  campaigns  for  some  of  the  greatest  of 
our  universities;  masonic  temple  campaigns  and  campaigns  for  orphanages;  and 
finally  has  aided  greatly  in  the  development  of  the  modern  community  chest; 
building  up  the  organization  of  the  chest  by  two  or  three  successive  annual  cam- 
paigns for  a  single  chest;  and  continues  to  make  its  services  available  to  community 
chests  throughout  the  country. 

Such  comments  as  the  following  concerning  the  Sioux  City  Community  Chest 
indicate  the  appreciation  of  our  firm's  services: 

"Mr.  Beaver  handled  the  situation  here  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  all  of  these  connected  with  the  campaign  en- 
thusiastic for  your  firm." 

Samples  of  Hundreds  of  Campaigns  conducted  by  this  firm,  averaging  about 
one  hundred  yearly,  are  as  follows : — 

Community  Chest,  Dayton,  Ohio  (3  campaigns) $1,510,000 

Community  Chest,  Toledo,  Ohio   (2  campaigns) 1,400,000 

Community  Chest,  Reading,  Pa.   (3  campaigns) 933, 170 

Community  Chest,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  (2  campaigns) 383,378 

Jefferson   Hospital,  Philadelphia,   Pa.    (2  campaigns) 2,224,000 

Fifth   Avenue    Hospital,    New   York   City 1,850,000 

Reading  Hospital,  Reading,  Pa 1,813,000 

American   Hospital  of  Paris,   France    (4  campaigns) 1,250,700 

Children's    Hospital,   Buffalo,   N.  Y 1,250,000 

Millard  Fillmore  Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 815,945 

University  of   Miami,    Florida 8,700,000 

Wittenberg  College,   Springfield,   Ohio 2,000,000 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.   (2  campaigns) 1,161,000 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,   Pa 1,000,000 

National  Cathedral   (Episcopal),  Washington,  D.  C 1,059,627 

Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  New  York  City 600,000 

The  First  Community  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio 215,050 

First  Christian  Church,  Jacksonville,  Fla 206,000 

Masonic  Temple,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (2  campaigns) 2,075,000 

Masonic  Temple,  Cleveland,  Ohio 1,404,000 

Masonic  Temple,  Washington,  D.  C 812,590 

Lithographic  Technical  Foundation 749,045 

Phillis  Wheatley  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio 645,000 

Girl  Scouts'  First   Nationwide   Campaign 509,000 

Our   Quarterly  Bulletin   "Financing  Social  Progress" 
gives   further  details   and  will   be   sent   upon   request. 

WARD,     WELLS,     DRESHMAN     &     GATES 

PHILANTHROPIC   ORGANIZATION   AND   FINANCE 

475  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  610  WRIGLEY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

Originators  of  the  Intensive  Method  of  Fund  Raising 


I  Scoffed 

at  this  new  way  to  learn  French 

— until  I  found  it  was  easy  as  A-B-C 


I    WAS  never  so  nervous  in  all  my  life  as 
I    was   the   night   when    I   took   Jacques 
Lebault   to    my    home   to    dinner. 

Jacques  Lebault  was  a  French  banker. 
He  controlled  a  large  part  of  my  company's 
foreign  business.  The  vice-president  of 
my  firm  asked  me  if  I  would  mind  enter- 
taining Lebault. 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  entertain  him," 
I  replied.  But  no  sooner  were  the  words 
out  of  my  mouth  than  I  realized  I  was  let- 
ting myself  in  for  a  difficult  time.  For  Le- 
bault knew  only  a  smattering  of  English. 

While  escorting  the  Frenchman  to  my 
home,  I  discovered  to  my  horror  that  he 
spoke  even  less  English  than  I  expected. 
My  heart  sank.  How  could  we  carry  on 
a  conversation?  I  knew  only  a  little  French 
that  I  had  learned  in  high  school. 

I  did  my  best  to  talk  to  Lebault.  But 
every  minute  the  conversation  grew  more 
strained — more  halting.  When  I  thought 
of  my  wife  who  was  waiting  at  home  to 
greet  us,  I  grew  panic-stricken.  She  had 
never  spoken  a  word  of  French  in  her  life! 
What  would  she  do? 

"Hello,  Frank,"  was  my  wife's  cheerful 
greeting. 

I  smiled  nervously.  My  heart  beat  fast 
as  I  introduced  Monsieur  Lebault  to  her. 
The  Frenchman  bowed  low  and  kissed  my 
wife's  hand  in  true  European  style. 

"Ah,  Madame,"  he  said,  "enchante  de 
faire  votre  connaissance!" 

My  Big  Surprise 


Imagine  my 
astonishment! 
Imagine  my 
amazement! 
My  wife  an- 
swered Mon- 
sieur Lebault 
in  French! 


"Je  suis  tres  heureuse  de  vous  voir," 
she  said. 

My  eyes  opened  wide.  My  jaw  drop- 
ped. I  was  so  surprised  that  you  could 
have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather! 

To  my  further  amazement,  my  wife 
continued  to  talk  French  with  Monsieur 
Lebault.  All  during  dinner  she  chatted 
away — gaily — easily — as  if  French  was 
her  native  language.  The  French- 
man was  delighted. 

As  for  me,  I  said  nothing. 
I  went  through  the  dinner  in 
a  completely  dazed  state  of 
mind.  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve my  ears.  I  thought  I 
must  be  dreaming! 

When  Lebault  departed  he 
was    all    smiles. 
"Merci,         Ma- 
dame!      Merci. 
Monsieur!"     he 
cried,    thanking 
my  wife   and   myself   for 
our    hospitality.      It    was 
easy  to   see  that,   due   to 
my  wife's  ability  to  speak 
French,  he  had  thorough- 
ly  enjoyed   himself. 

The    instant    my    wife 
and  I  were  alone  I  started  firing  questions  at  her. 

"Jane!"  I  exclaimed  excitedly.  "Where  on  earth 
did  you  learn  to  speak  French?  Why  didn't 
you  ever  tell  me  you  knew  French?" 

Jane  laughed.  "I  kept  it  a  secret  because  I 
wanted  to  surprise  you,"  she  replied.  And  then 
she  told  me  the  whole  story. 

"Do  you  remember  that  advertisement  I  showed 
you  a  few  months  ago?"  she  asked — -"that  adver- 
tisement for  a  new  kind  of  French  course?"  I 
paused  in  thought.  Then  I  nodded.  "Why,  yes, 
I  believe  I  remember,"  I  said. 

"Do  you  remember  how  you  scoffed  at  it? — 
how  you  said  it  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  learn 
French  without  a  teacher?"  my  wife  continued. 

Again   I   nodded. 

"Well,  Frank,"  said  my  wife.  "I  hated  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  learning  French.  And  it 
didn't  cost  anything  to  see  what  the  course  was 
like,  so  I  decided  to  send  for  it. 

A  New  Way  to  Learn  French 

"Honestly,  Frank,  the  course  was  wonderful 
— so  simple — so  easy!  It's  called  the  'At-Sight' 
method.  Tt  is  a  method  of  learning  French  re- 
cently perfected  by  the  Hugo  Institute  of  Lan- 
guages over  in  London. 

"The  authorities  of  the  House  of  Hugo 
have  condensed  all  their  knowledge  of 
language  instruction — their  years  of  ex- 
perience in  teaching  French — the  secrets 
of  their  wonderful  method — into  a 
course  of  lessons  which  any  one  can 
study  at  home!" 

Then  Jane  showed  me  the  French 
course.  "You  can  see  for  yourself  how 
easy  it  is,"  she  said. 

Jane    was    right.    As   I    looked    at   the 


lessons,  I  realized  that 
here  was  an  entirely  new 
way  to  learn  French.  The 
method  was  absolutely  in- 
genious —  so  clear  —  so 
simple.  I  became  so 
much  interested  in  the 
lessons  that  I  decided  to 
study  them  myself. 

It  was  easy  as  A-B-C  learning  French  this  new 
way.  The  "At-Sight"  method  required  no  labor- 
ious exercises — no  tiresome  rules — no  dull  class- 
loom  drills.  It  was  actually  fun  learning.  I 
didn't  study  much — just  a  few  minutes  a  day. 
And  in  a  short  time  I  was  able  to  speak  French — 
read  French  books  and  magazines — and  under- 
stand French  when  it  was  spoken  to  me. 

Try  It  5  Days  Free 

This  story  is  typical.  You,  too,  can  nrw  learn 
French  at  home — quickly,  easily,  pleasantly — 
just  as  thousands  of  others  are  doing  by  the 
celebrated  Hugo  "At  Sight"  Method.  Twenty- 
four  fascinating  lessons,  carefully  planned.  The 
most  ingenious  method  of  learning  French  ever 
discovered.  Whole  generations  of  language- 
teaching  experience  in  all  the  leading  European 
cities  are  behind  this  French  course. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  this  simplified  Hugo 
method  is  that  it  makes  you  your  own  teacher. 
At  home — in  minutes  that  might  otherwise  be 
wasted — you  learn,  phrase  by  phrase,  sentence  by 
sentence,  to  speak  the  language  correctly  and  well. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  the  complete  course 
FREE  for  5  DAYS,  so  that  you  may  see  it  and 
judge  for  yourself.  Within  the  free  examination 
period  you  have  the  privilege  of  returning  the 
course  without  cost  or  obligation,  or  keeping  it 
as  your  own  and  sending  only  $2  as  a  first  pay- 
ment, and  thereafter  $2  a  month  until  the  full 
price  of  $12  has  been  paid. 

You  are  the  judge.  Simply  return  the  course 
within  5  days  if  you  are  not  fascinated  and  de- 
lighted with  it.  If  you  act  promtply  a  valuable 
French-English  Dictionary,  containing  45,000 
words,  will  be  included  without  additional  cost. 

We  urge  you  to  clip  and  mail  this  coupon  to- 
day. Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Dept.  F-1411. 
Garden  City,  New  York. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Dept.  F-1411, 

I         American    Representatives    of   Hugo's   Language   Institute   of 
London, 
I         Garden   City,   New  York. 

Please   send   me  the"  Hugo   "French-at-Sight"    Course  in   24 
lessons,   for  free  examination,  and   include  the  French-English 
Dictionary.     Within  5  days  I  will  either  return  the  course  and 
I          dictionary  or   send   you    $2   at    that    time   and    $2   each   month 
thereafter   until   $12   has   been    paid. 

Name    


~l 


Address     

City , 

Reference    or    Occupation 

5%   discount    for   cash   with    order. 


State. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

BY  THE 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

POSTPONING  STRIKES 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION  ACT  OF  CANADA 

BY  BEN  M.  SELEKMAN 

A  Book  for  the  American  Public  to  Whom  Strikes 
Mean  Inconvenience  as  Well  as  Financial  Loss 

405  Pages  Price  $2.50 

Other    Recent    Publications    On    Employment 


EMPLOYMENT    STATISTICS    FOR 
THE  U.  S. 

A   Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  American  Statistical 

Association 
Edited    by    Ralph    G.    Hurlin    and    William    A.    Berridge 

Proposes  a  Plan  for  Current,  Comprehensive  Recording  by  State 
and  National  Statistics  Bureaus,  of  Changes  in  the  Employment 
Level,  and  Presents  in  Detail  the  Methods  of  Compiling,  Analysing 


SHARING    MANAGEMENT  WITH 
THE   WORKERS 

By  BEN  M.  SELEKMAN 

A  First  Hand  Impartial  Study  of  a  Practical  Experiment 
in  a  Plant  With  Conditions  Typical  of  Hundreds  of  Plants 
in  Other  Industries. 


and    Publishing    Statistics   of   Employment. 
215    Pages  Diagrams 


Price    $2.50 


EMPLOYES'  REPRESENTATION 
IN  STEEL  WORKS 

By  BEN   M.   SELEKMAN 

A  Comprehensive  Study  of  Employes'   Representation  in   a 
Big   Steel   Plant. 

293    Pages  Tables  Price   $1.50 


142   Pages 


Tables 


Price    $1.50 


THE  BURDEN  OF  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 

By  PHILIP  KLEIN 

Describes  a  Study  of  Unemployment  Relief  Measures  Used 
in  Fifteen  American  Cities  and  the  Way  Hard  Times  have 
been  met. 

260  Pages  Diagrams  Price  $2.00 


EMPLOYES'  REPRESENTATION 
IN  COAL  MINES 

By  BEN  M.  SELEKMAN  and  MARY  VAN  KLEECK 

A  Study  of  the  Industrial  Representation  Plan  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel   and  Iron  Company  in  its   Coal  Mines.     ' 

454  Pages  Maps  Tables  Price  $2.00 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

Their   Purpose,   Structure   and  Methods 
By   SHELBY   M.    HARRISON    and   Others 

A  Book  of  Practical  Information  and  Suggestions  for  Those 
Engaged  in  Placement  Work  of  All   Kinds. 

685  Pages          Forms          Diagrams          Price  $3.50 


ORDER  FROM 
PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  EAST  22ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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A  Better   Housing  BOND 

$2,000,000 
City  Housing  Corporation 

15-Year  6%  Mortgage  Collateral  Trust 

Sinking  Fund  Bonds  Due 

July  1,  1942 

Direct  obligation  of  the  City  Housing  Corporation, 
with  Capital  Stock  (fully  paid)  and  Surplus  more 
than  $2,375,000,  and  secured  under  Trust  agreement 
by  Second  Mortgages  aggregating  120%  or  market- 
able securities  aggregating  100%  of  the  face  amount 
of  the  bonds  outstanding.  Denominations  of  $100  or 
any  multiple  thereof,  interest  payable  January  1st, — 
July  1st. 

American  Exchange  Irving  Trust  Company, 
Trustee 

A  sinking  fund  is  provided  for,  begin- 
ning in  January,  1 932,  calculated  to 
retire  40%  of  this  issue  by  maturity 

For  Better  Housing 

These  bonds  offer  the  opportunity  of  investing  in  a 
sound  6%  bond  amply  and  directly  secured  by  a  large 
number  of  small  mortgages.  They  should  appeal 
to  many  investors,  and  especially  those  desirous  of 
participating  in  the  providing  of  better  housing  for 
families  of  moderate  incomes.  $120  worth  of  second 
mortgages  on  Sunnyside  homes  will  secure  every 
$100  of  bonds  outstanding. 

Bonds  are  the  direct  obligation  of  City  Housing  Cor- 
poration with  Capital  and  Surplus  of  over  $2,375,000, 
and  with  assets,  after  giving  effect  to  this  issue,  of 
$4,389,534.  There  will  be  over  $2,194  in  assets  for 
each  $1,000  in  bonds  issued. 

The  Corporation  has  constructed  dwellings  of  an 
actual  sales  value,  including  land,  of  more  than 
$7,000,000.  Net  earnings  available  for  interest  on 
these  bonds  for  the  years  1925  and  1926  have  averaged 
$314,245  per  year,  as  compared  to  the  annual  interest 
requirement  on  these  bonds  of  $120,000.  Interest  re- 
quirement has  thus  been  earned  an  average  of  more 
than  2.61  times  per  year.  Descriptive  circular  sent 
on  request. 

Priced  at  par,  to  yield  6% 

(Interest  will  begin  from  date  of  receipt 
of  subscription  payment) 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  direct  to 

CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION 

A    Limited   Dividend    Company — Organized 
to    build    better    homes    and    communities. 


587  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


Directors'.  Alexander  M.  Bing,  President,  Dr.  Feint 
Adler,  John  G.  Agar,  Leo  S.  Bing,  Charlei 
S.  Bird,  Jr.,  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Vice  President, 
Thomas  C.  Desmond,  Douglas  L.  Elliman,  Prof.  Richard 
T.  Ely,  Arthur  Lehman,  Frank  Lord,  V.  Everit  Macy, 
John  Martin,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Proskauer,  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Robert  E.  Simon. 
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INSIDE 
EXPERIENCE 

An  Adventure  Toward 
the  "New  Mind" 

By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

John  Dewey  stands  forth  today  as  the 
leader  of  an  important  group  of  philosophic 
thinkers.  Intelligent  American  readers  not 
primarily  philosophers  have  for  some  time 
been  demanding  a  simple  yet  reliable  intro- 
duction to  the  method  and  ideas  of  this  group. 
In  "Inside  Experience"  Dr.  Hart  supplies 
them  with  such  a  book.  He  calls  it  "an  ad- 
venture toward  the  new  mind."  You  can 
discover  with  him  how  philosophy  is  explain- 
ing modern  life,  and  you  can  discover  a  great 
deal  that  is  exciting  and  profitable  about  your 
own  life. 

JOHN  DEWEY 

Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Columbia  University, 
says:  "Dr.  Hart's  pages  approach  the  task  with 
generous  imagination.  If  they  are  received  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  that  under- 
standing which  is  the  greatest  of  our  needs."  $2.50 


<  A  S  we  are  governed  not  by  soldiers  and 
•i*  sailors  but  by  civilians,  civilians  who  are 
likely  to  play  a  part  in  the  government  in  time  of 
war  should  study  the  principles  of  war,  and  par- 
ticularly the  great  mistakes  which  civilian  govern- 
ments have  made  in  military  and  naval  strategy 
in  past  history."  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon,  in 
his  Introduction  to 
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The  Disinherited  Family 

A    Plea    for    Direct    Provision    for    the    Costs    of 
Child  Maintenance  through  Family  Allowance. 

By  Eleanor  Rat  lib  one 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition  is  now  ready.     $2.50 
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Throw  Away  Your  Glasses  and 

SEE    BETTER 


Famous  specialist  discovers  new  way  to  correct  errors 
of  vision  without  spectacles.  Thousands  have  dis- 
carded glasses  through  simple  home  treatment.  No 
medicine,  no  apparatus.  No  danger.  Dr.  Bates'  amazing 
book,  giving  full  instructions,  sent  on  5  days'  FREE 
TRIAL. 

PRACTICALLY  every  known  eye  trouble,  even  partial 
blindness,  has  been  benefitted  and  entirely  cured,  sim- 
ply by  discarding  glasses  and  practising  a  simple  new 
method  of  eye-training  discovered  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Bates.  Far-sight,  near-sight,  astigmatism,  cross-eyes, 
squint,  cataract — all  have  been  successfully  remedied 
without  medicine,  operation,  or  optical  aids  of  any  kind. 
Even  though  you  have  been  told  that  you  will  never 
again  be  able  to  see  satisfactorily  without  glasses,  owing 
to  permanent  changes  in  the  form  of  the  eyeball,  it  may 
still  be  possible  for  you  to  be  cured — and  see  better 
without  your  glasses  than  you  now  do  with  them. 

A  mistake  that  has  made  millions  "spectacle  slaves" 

The  use  of  glasses  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
lens  of  the  eye  changes  its  shape  in  focusing  for  near 
and  distant  vision.  This  has,  however,  never  been 
PROVED!  In  fact,  after  many  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence, Dr.  Bates  proved  this  generally  accepted  view  to 
be  FALSE.  He  demonstrated,  by  hundreds  of  careful 
scientific  experiments  and  tests,  that  the  eye  focuses  in 
an  entirely  different  way — by  means  of  its  "external 
muscles."  He  showed  that  spectacles,  far  from  aiding 
the  vision  permanently,  actually  interfere  with  the  na- 
tural, perfect  sight  that  almost  every  eye  can  be  trained 
to  have. 

After  making  this  remarkable  discovery,  Dr.  Bates' 
next  step  was  to  use  it  in  curing  himself  of  a  condition 
of  defective  eyesight  which  the  most  eminent  oculists 
said  was  incurable.  They  said  that  because  his  lenses 
had  hardened,  his  eyes  would  never  again  be  able  to 
focus.  He  wore  two  sets  of  strong  glasses,  for  both 
reading  and  distance,  and  could  not  see  clearly  without 
them,  yet,  by  means  of  the  method  of  eye-training  he 
had  discovered,  he  was  able  to  discard  them,  and  now 
reads  the  finest  print  and  sees  distant  details  with  equal 
distinctness. 

Sent  on  Approval 

This  remarkable  volume,  giving  the  whole  truth  about 
defects  of  vision,  their  causes  and  method  of  cure,  as 
discovered  by  Dr.  Bates,  with  simple  instructions  for 
training  your  own  eyes  to  see  perfectly  without  glasses, 
will  be  sent  for  examination  merely  upon  your  request. 

Do  not  send  any  money.  Just  your  address  on  the 
coupon  is  all  that  is  necesssry.  When  the  book  arrives, 
pay  the  postman  $3.00,  plus  postage,  read  the  book  and 
try  Dr.  Bates'  method  for  five  days.  If  you  are  not  de- 
lighted with  the  results  even  in  this  short  time,  if  you 
are  not  convinced  that  you  will  be  able  to  discard  your 
glasses  entirely  and  see  even  better  than  you  do  now, 
return  the  book  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  at 
once.  Why  not  mail  the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  now 
for  this  book  on  trial. 

The    Central    Fixation    Publishing    Co. 
Dept.    G,  383   Madison   Avenue 
New  York. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Perfect 
Sight  Without  Glasses."  I  will  give  the  postman 
$3.00  plus  postage  when  it  arrives.  If  not  convinced 
of  its  value  within  five  days,  I  will  return  the  book 
and  you  will  refund  my  money  without  question. 

Name     
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The  Gist  of  It 

FOR  the  average  American  with   a  family  in- 
come under  $2,500  a  year,  serious  illness  is  a 
double  blow.     For  this  American  is  not  only 
sick,  he  is  broke.    The  reach  and  effectiveness 
of  modern  medicine  are  costly;  he  must  choose  be- 
tween neglect,  debt,  and  charity.     His  plight  is  dis- 
cussed   by    MICHAEL    M.    DAVIS,    JR.,    executive 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Dispensary  Develop- 
ment and  the  author  of  many  articles  and  books  on 
social    aspects    of    medicine,    the    most    recent    being 
Clinics,    Hospitals    and    Health    Centers     (Harper, 
1927).    Page  119. 

TUNE  LUCAS  (Mrs.  William  Palmer  Lucas)  is 
J  an  outstanding  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  active  in 
many  social  movements.  During  the  War  she  was 
with  the  Red  Cross  in  France.  Page  122. 

I  OSEPH  LEE,  of  Boston,  has  been  an  ardent 
J  advocate  of  recreation  for  so  long  that  he  might 
almost  be  called  a  pre-natal  member  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  of 
which  he  has  been  president  since  1910.  In  Boston 
he  is  the  champion  of  many  good  causes,  particularly 
social  legislation,  through  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee  and  the  Massachusetts  Probation  Com- 
mission. He  is  the  author  of  Play  and  Education 
and  of  Constructive  and  Preventive  Philanthropy. 


Here  he  restates  his  broad  philosophy  of  recreation. 
Page  123. 

J  RUSSELL  SMITH  divides  his  time  between 
«  Columbia  University,  where  he  is  professor  of 
economic  geography  in  the  School  of  Business,  and 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  works  un- 
disturbed at  his  penetrating  articles  and  his  books,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  North  America.  Readers  of 
The  Survey  will  recall  his  ringing  challenge,  Plan 
or  Perish,  in  the  Mississippi  flood  issue  of  last  July. 
Page  127. 

ON  their  tenth  birthday,  the  community  chests 
of  the  country  have  been  invited  to  a  party  in 
the  pages  of  The  Survey  in  the  hope  that  some  new 
candles  may  be  lighted  while  the  old  ones  are  counted 
and  blown  out  for  good  luck.    Page  132. 

PROGRAM  committees  for  meetings  of  health 
and  social  workers  and  their  kin  always  come 
sooner  or  later  to  the  decision,  "See  first  if  you  can 
get  DR.  VINCENT."  Just  why  the  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  in  such  demand  as  a 
speaker  is  quite  clear  from  even  the  brief  notes  of  an 
address  with  which  he  opened  a  community  chest 
campaign.  Page  133. 

WILLIAM  J.  NORTON  is  the  dean  of  com- 
munity chest  executives.  He  organized  the 
pioneer  Cincinnati  chest  in  1913  after  earlier  ex- 
perience in  settlement  work,  college  teaching  and  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  Since  1917  ne  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Community  Chest.  He 
is  the  author  of  The  Cooperative  Movement  in  Social 
Work,  published  this  year  by  Macmillan.  Page  134. 

WILLIAM    COOPER    PROCTER    is    the 
chairman  and  an  active  worker  in  the  Com- 
munity  Chest   and    Council   of    Social   Agencies    of 
Cincinnati,  which  is  almost  as  widely  known  as  Ivory 
Soap,  of  which  he  is  the  manufacturer.    Page  138. 

A/LEN  T.  BURNS  is  the  executive  director  of 
the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils.  He  has  had  a  long  career  in  social  work — 
in  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics,  the 
Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission,  the  Cleveland  Fourida- 
tion,  the  Studies  of  Methods  of  Americanization,  the 
Rochester  Labor  Adjustment  Board  and  as  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Page  139. 

J      LIONBERGER    DAVIS,    chairman    of    the 
*    board  of  the  St.  Louis  Security  National  Bank, 
is  one  of  the  most  active  social  and  civic  leaders  of 
his  city  and  is  himself  a  shining  example  of  that  spirit 
of  St.  Louis  of  which  he  writes.    Page  144. 

TJ.  EDMONDS  is  the  very  active  executive 
»   secretary  of   the   Iowa   Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion.   Page  145. 


THE  DOCTOR  CALLS 
Woodcut  by  J.  }.  Lankes 


HOW  can  we  replace  the  cheery  family  doctor 
who  came  to  the  bedside  in  farm  home  or 
city  dwelling  ?  The  modern  practice  of  medicine 
with  its  specialism  and  its  miraculous  — and  very 
expensive  tools,  is  contributing  to  our  health 
but  flattening  our  pocketbooks.  The  issues 
it  raises  are  set  forth  by  Michael  M.  Davis 
in  the  article  beginning  on  the  opposite  page. 
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When  Sickness  Hits  the  Pocketbook 


By  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 


years  ago,"  said  one  of  the  friends 
whose  history  of  family  sickness  has  supplied 
substance  and  flavoring  matter  for  this 
article,  "I  had  a  pair  of  tonsils  in  my  throat 
at  which  our  family  physician  frowned 
severely.  'I  think  they  had  better  come  out,' 
he  announced  to  my  parents.  The  recommendation  was 
more  unusual  in  those  days  than  in  these,  and  although  it 
gave  no  concern  to  my  ten  years,  my  father  and  mother 
wanted  to  think  it  over  seriously.  Two  weeks  later,  when 
that  beloved  family  doctor  was  fighting  for  his  life  against 
pneumonia,  I  came  down  with  another  of  my  numerous 
sore  throats — this  time  a  severe  attack,  which  as  soon  as 
the  acute  stage  had  passed,  brought  me  to  the  office  of  one 
of  the  then  few,  but  rising,  throat  specialists.  'Out  they 
should  come  by  all  means,'  he  pronounced,  and  ten  days 
later,  while  our  family  doctor  was  convalescing,  the  pro- 
tuberant portions  of  the  guilty  organs  were  neatly  guillo- 
tined, as  was  the  fashion  in  those  days.  Since  I  suffered  no 
pain,  because  of  a  local  cocaine  application,  and  since  un- 
limited ice  cream  was  available  on  that  and  on  succeeding 
days,  the  experience  was  not  frightening,  nor  was  it  in 
memory  an  unhappy  one.  Otherwise  was  the  case  with  my 
father,  who  failed  not  for  years  to  recall  his  astonishment 
and  anger  at  receiving  the  first  of  the  next  month  a  bill 
from  the  specialist  for  fifty  dollars,  which,  while  promptly 
paid,  seemed  all  the  more  unreasonable  because  our  good 
family  doctor,  returning  a  little  later  from  his  recuperation 
in  the  country,  said  regretfully  to  my  parents,  'Too  bad  I 
was  sick  when  that  youngster's  tonsils  had  to  be  cut  out. 
I  could  have  taken  them  off  for  ten  dollars.' 

"At  the  present  time,"  continued  my  friend,  "that  same 
specialist,  a  recognized  leader  in  his  profession,  would  con- 
sider five  hundred  dollars  a  reasonable  fee  for  taking  out 
a  pair  of  tonsils.  It  is  difficult,"  he  continued,  "to  judge 
relative  values.  I  know  that  taking  off  the  tops  of  those 
tonsils  thirty  years  ago  was  not  worth  fifty  dollars  because 
the  tonsils  grew  again,  and  twenty  years  later  I  spent  two 
hundred  dollars  (not  with  the  same  specialist)  for  taking 
out  the  tonsils  in  the  modern,  thorough  way.  That  opera- 
tion did  me  a  lot  of  good,  I  know.  I  have  three  children, 
and  not  one  of  them  has  a  shred  of  a  tonsil.  My  wife  is  the 


only  member  of  our  family  who  carries  these  rare  curiosities 
around  with  her.  In  surgeons'  bills  and  hospital  and  nursing 
fees,  our  family  has  invested  the  better  part  of  one  thousand 
dollars  in  the  tonsil  business.  I  think  we  have  had  some 
dividends  in  health.  I  know  that  I  can  well  believe  the 
saying  that,  while  the  House  of  the  Lord  is  builded  upon 
rock,  that  of  the  throat  specialist  is  founded  on  tonsils." 

In  the  city  of  New  York  today,  where  the  scene  of  this 
history  was  laid,  a  general  practitioner  of  such  standing  as 
that  fine  old  doctor  of  the  'nineties  would  think  it  pro- 
fessionally unethical  and  improper  to  suggest  that  he  serve 
as  laryngologist,  even  to  a  family  to  which  he  had  been 
medical  mentor  for  many  years.  "Mounting  fees  and 
mounting  specialists"  might  be  the  title  (or  the  moral)  of 
that  story. 

My  friend  believes  that  he  has  had  some  worth-while 
service,  and  being  able  to  meet  his  tonsillectomy  bills  with- 
out pinching  on  golf  or  gasoline,  much  less  food,  rent,  or 
clothes,  he  tells  his  tale  with  much  good  humor,  though 
with  an  occasional  shrug  of  irritation  because  he  feels  the 
tonsil  business  to  be  a  little  overdone  and  underorganized. 
When  families  are  near  the  line  of  financial  pinch,  the 
problem  shifts  away  from  comedy.  There  was  a  fine  spinster 
of  cultivated  stock,  almost  a  Mayflower  family,  who  had  a 
protracted  disorder  which,  after  some  months  of  varied 
'medical  care,  finally  brought  her  to  the  office  of  a  frequently 
recommended  surgeon.  He  considered  that  an  operation 
was  important.  Neither  she  nor  her  family  felt  that  it  was 
sportsmanlike  to  ask  him  in  advance  what  his  fee  would  be. 
The  operation  was  performed,  and  a  growth,  probably  of 
cancerous  nature,  was  removed.  The  patient's  life  was 
probably  saved. 

IN  costume  and  manner,  she  had  every  indication  of  re- 
finement, which  the  surgeon  may  have  taken  for  evidence 
of  wealth.  She  paid  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  hospital 
care  out  of  the  savings  of  her  elder  sister  and  herself, 
amounting  to  four  hundred  dollars,  and  then  faced  the 
surgeon's  bill  for  one  thousand  dollars.  People  whose  pride 
is  built  of  spring  steel  do  not  ask  for  quarter.  She  borrowed 
eight  hundred  dollars  on  the  security  of  some  family  heir- 
looms. The  surgeon's  bill  was  paid — the  last  savings  gone. 
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WHEN  SICKNESS  HITS  THE  POCKETBOOK 


For  nearly  five  years  that  woman  worked  before  the  debt 
and  interest  were  cleared  away,  worked  with  anxiety 
knocking  daily  at  her  heart  at  what  would  happen  should 
serious  illness  or  accident  incapacitate  either  herself  or  her 
sister.  The  relative  who  told  me  this  said,  "That  surgeon 
saved  her  life,  and  shortened  it  by  ten  years."  I  knew  that 
surgeon  personally.  He  was  a  man  of  public  spirit,  scien- 
tific interest,  and  a  giver  to  good  causes.  He  would  'have 
reduced  his  bill  or  cancelled  it  voluntarily  had  he  dreamed 
what  its  payment  would  mean.  He  did  not  dream  because 
he  did  not  know,  and  in  the  business  dealings  between 
doctor  and  patient,  is  it  the  doctor's  responsibility  to  inquire? 

FORTY  or  fifty  years  ago  there  were  few  specialists,  hardly 
any  laboratory  work,  no  x-ray,  little  surgery,  except 
in  emergencies.  Most  of  the  doctors  in  the  community, 
whether  large  or  small,  did  about  the  same  kind  of  work ; 
that  is,  each  physician  treated  whatever  disease  his  patients 
might  present.  They  were  general  practitioners.  While 
some  charged  larger  fees  than  others,  the  range  was  within 
narrow  limits.  Then  medical  practice  was  simple  and 
comparatively  uniform ;  today  it  is  bewildering  in  its  com- 
plexity and  often  alarming  because  of  its  financial  magnitude 
or  uncertainty. 

What  happens  to  a  family  in  poorer  circumstances  when 
sickness  hits  the  pocketbook  ?  A  family  with  two  children  in 
school  and  a  daughter  old  e.nough  to  work  have  the  ruddy 
look  of  health  which  comports  with  their  English  ancestry. 
They  speak  of  themselves  as  a  healthy  family.  A  history  of 
three  years  showed  the  following  illness  among  the  five 
members:  severe  colds,  tonsilitis,  chickenpox,  scarlet  fever, 
fallen  arches,  pleurisy,  gallstones,  eyeglasses  for  two  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  a  little  dental  work  for  three  members. 
In  these  three  years  the  total  amount  of  illness  which  re- 
quired care  in  bed,  or  which  kept  the  sick  person  from  work 
or  school,  averaged  less  than  one  month  for  each  member, 
or  not  over  ten  days  a  year. 

The  annual  income  of  this  family  was  probably  slightly 
more  than  $3,000  during  this  period.  They  are  industrious 
people  with  good  standards  of  living.  In  order  to  emigrate 
from  England  they  had  borrowed  $600  from  a  relative. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  they  owed  $300  and  $66  to  a 
doctor  who  attended  one  child  through  seven  weeks  of 
scarlet  fever  and  chickenpox.  Their  actual  expenses  for 
sickness  during  the  three  years  averaged  $90  a  year,  and  in 
addition  they  received,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  $150  worth 
of  free  treatment  in  hospitals.  If  they  had  paid  for  all  the 
medical  service  which  they  received,  even  at  the  lowest  rate,- 
their  annual  expenditure  for  the  three  years  would  have 
been  $106,  $149,  and  $156,  or  an  average  of  $140. 

What  medical  service  did  they  need  ?  What  they  secured 
(and  paid  for  so  far  as  they  could)  represented  only  their 
minimum  demands,  for  they  sought  medical  care  only  in 
acute  conditions,  and  did  not  have  it  for  other  troubles 
because  they  thought  they  could  not  pay  for  it.  The  mother 
suffered  for  a  year  and  a  half  from  "indigestion  and 
nervousness"  before  she  finally  felt  compelled  to  go  to  the 
hospital  for  an  operation.  She  postponed  it,  hoping  to  get 
better  and  to  avoid  expense,  until  compelled  to  go,  and  then 
she  had  to  accept  free  care.  She  has  varicose  veins  which 
trouble  her,  but  has  not  secured  treatment  for  them.  For 
economy's  sake,  she  went  to  a  department  store  for  an  eye 
examination  and  glasses.  Her  teeth  and  those  of  her  husband 
are  in  bad  condition,  as  they  are  well  aware.  The  oldest 


daughter,  who,  beginning  work,  earned  but  little  more  tha 
her  keep,  happened  to  be  working  in  a  hospital  when  sh 
had  fluid  on  the  knee,  and  she  received  treatment  therej 
without  charge.  The  doctor  advised  her  to  have  her  tonsils 
out,  but  she  feels  that  neither  she  nor  her  parents  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  operation,  and  she  says  she  will  die  before 
she  will  go  to  a  free  hospital. 

The  present  complexity  of  medical  practice  faces  the 
family,  rich  or  poor,  with  difficulties  in  addition  to  the 
bugbear  of  cost.  A  middle-aged  man  in  fairly  comfortable 
circumstances  had  headaches,  pain  in  his  feet  and  legs,  con- 
siderable indigestion,  and  to  cap  it  all,  became  much  worried 
about  himself.  On  the  recommendation  of  a  cousin,  he 
went  to  a  stomach  specialist,  who,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion, with  the  use  of  the  fluoroscope  and  several  laboratory 
tests,  gave  as  his  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  organically 
wrong,  but  advised  considerable  changes  in  diet  and  special 
morning  and  evening  exercises.  He  also  suggested  that  his 
patient's  eyes,  teeth,  throat,  and  feet  needed  looking  after 
as  the  possible  causes  of  some  of  his  discomfort.  The  dentist 
to  whom  he  went  x-rayed  all  his  teeth,  found  no  diseased 
roots,  and  after  filling  a  few  cavities,  urged  his  patient  to 
spend  more  time  daily  with  his  toothbrush.  The  oculist 
who  next  examined  him  found  a  developed  case  of  far- 
sightedness which  he  thought  would  account  for  the  head- 
aches. He  changed  the  eye-glasses  and  advised  as  much 
restraint  as  possible  in  the  eyes,  which,  our  friend  being  an 
accountant,  did  not  add  to  his  peace  of  mind.  His  final 
visit  was  to  an  orthopedic  surgeon,  who  diagnosed  fallen 
arches  in  both  feet,  thus  explaining,  he  thought,  the  daily 
pains  in  the  lower  extremities.  He  prescribed  plates  and 
special  shoes,  and  advised  exercises  of  the  feet  to  be  per- 
formed each  morning  and  evening. 

OUR  friend  found  that  acquiring  this  information  and 
advice,  together  with  a  pair  of  eye-glasses,  an  extra 
pair  of  shoes  and  foot-plates,  had  cost  him  $215.  Also  he 
soon  realized  that  the  foot  exercises  of  the  orthopedist  and 
the  abdominal  exercises  of  the  stomach  specialist  took  twenty 
to  twenty-five  minutes  morning  and  night,  shortening  either 
his  day  or  his  sleep  by  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  cutting 
off  that  much  time  from  recreation.  Something  that  the 
stomach  specialist  had  said  about  the  apparent  absence  of 
organic  disease  stuck  in  his  memory  and  worried  him.  What 
did  it  imply?  When  he  told  me  about  his  experiences  three 
months  after  the  visit  to  the  orthopedist  his  foot  pains  were 
much  better  but  his  other  symptoms  continued.  He  had  just 
been  to  the  "stomach  doctor"  again,  who  had  apparently 
endeavored  to  reassure  him  as  to  the  absence  of  cancer,  but 
had  suggested  that  his  indigestion  might  be  neurotic  in  cause, 
and  that  he  consult  a  neurologist.  "What  shall  I  do?"  he 
said  to  me,  "I  am  sick  of  these  specialists." 

How  many  city  families  are  there  who  call  in  a  children's 
specialist  for  the  young  members,  who  visit  an  oculist,  a 
nose  and  throat  specialist,  and  a  dentist  when  difficulty 
with  the  appropriate  organ  requires,  who  would  summon  a 
stomach  specialist  or  a  surgeon  in  case  of  supposedly  serious 
symptoms  like  abdominal  pain,  and  who  yet  have  no  family 
physician,  their  general  medical  adviser?  According  to 
traditional  medical  practice,  and  the  principles  of  medical 
ethics  as  officially  recognized,  each  individual  or  family  has 
a  regular  physician  by  whom  all  specialists  or  consultants 
are  called  in,  and  to  whom  all  the  specialists  report,  instead 
of  directly  to  the  patient.  A  college  student,  after  con- 
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indigestion  culminating  in  abdominal  pain,  went  to 
Tgeon  who  advised  taking  out  the  appendix;  he  went  to 

;astro-intestinal  specialist,  who  advised  an  altered,  laxative 
liet  with  some  medication,  but  considered  an  operation 
mnecessary.  A  puzzled  and  anxious  young  man,  he  re- 
turned to  his  family,  who  promptly  took  him  to  a  third 
specialist,  of  great  authority,  being  careful  not  to  tell  this 
iistinguished  physician  about  the  previous  examinations  and 
jpinions  until  after  his  diagnosis  had  been  secured !  An 
ilder  man  spent  two  hours  consulting  with  a  group  of  lay 
friends  because  he  had  been  told  by  a  nose  and  throat 
specialist  that  he  should  have  an  operation  on  the  septum 
Df  his  nose,  by  his  dentist  that  he  should  have  two  teeth 
extracted,  and  by  a  general  physician  to  take  a  two  months' 
vacation.  Which  advice  should  he  take,  or — more  pertinently 
— -which  should  he  take  first?  None  of  these  confused 
seekers  after  health  had  the  benefit  of,  or  thought  of  the 
necessity  for,  that  traditional  and  invaluable  family  phy- 
sician. In  fact,  in  middle-sized,  as  well  as  large  cities  the 
advice,  "go  to  your  family  physician,"  is  much  like  the 
Hatter's  famous  invitation  to  Alice  in  Wonderland : 

"Have  some  wine,"  said  the  Hatter. 

"I  don't  see  any  wine,"  said  Alice. 

"There  isn't  any,"  said  the  Hatter. 

A  report  of  the  Commission  on  Medical  Education  in 
February,  1927,  stated  that  outside  of  the  small  towns  and 
rural  areas,  between  15  and  2O  per  cent  of  physicians 
practice,  or  announce  themselves  as  practicing,  specialties. 
In  many  cities — not  necessarily  the  largest  ones — the  pro- 
portion is  much  higher.  Thus,  in  Haverhill  and  Lowell, 
cities  of  75,OOO  to  iOO,ooo  population  in  Massachusetts,  the 
proportion  of  specialists,  as  ascertained  from  the  directory 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  ranges  from  25  to  37 
per  cent,  with  an  additional  10  to  12  per  cent  of  physicians 
who  state  that  their  practice  is  tending  towards  a  specialty. 
In  Omaha  the  percentage  of  specialists  and  near-spe- 
cialists is  41  per  cent;  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  46  per  cent;  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  36  per  cent.  Undoubtedly  specializa- 
tion means  increased  efficiency  in  particular  forms  of  medical 
work,  but  to  many  lay  sufferers  it  means  expense  and 
confusion. 


SPECIALIZATION   is  only  one  of   several   important 
changes  which  have  come  about  since  the  surface  of  tra- 
I  ditional  family  practice  was  broken  up  towards  the  close  of 
!  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
I   medical  sciences.    Whereas  formerly  the  doctor  could  carry 
'   all  his  equipment  under  his  hat  and  in  his  handbag,  today 
a  mass  of  mechanical  aids  to  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  at 
hand   and    force    themselves    upon    him.     The   outstanding 
example  is  what  the  patient   sees  when   he  goes   into  the 
hospital    operating    room.     The    equipment    which    makes 
possible  the  major  surgery  of  the  present  time — the  care- 
fully designed   tables,  special   lighting,  sterilizers,   and   the 
machines  that  help  to  put  the  patient  safely  into  anesthetic 
sleep.    The  instruments  and  appliances  are  legion,  from  the 
little  hypodermic  needle  to  expensive  apparatus  that  enables 
the  physician  to  see  into  the  interior  of  the  body  to  detect 
-   and  treat  disease  if  it  is  there.    Another  new  resource  is  the 
laboratory,  where  disease  can  be  detected  through  its  hidden 
reactions  upon  body  fluids ;  where  growths  taken  from  the 
body  can  be  examined  under  the  microscope  to  determine 
whether  they  are  malignant  or  harmless ;    where  the  germs 
that  cause  disease  can  be  found  and  named,  and  the  possi- 


bilities of  combating  them  revealed ;  where  the  secret 
chemistry  of  the  glands  can  be  studied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sufferer;  where  elaborate  x-ray  apparatus  enables  the 
physician  to  see  the  structure  of  the  bones  in  the  body,  the 
processes  of  digestion,  and  the  living  heart  beating. 

During  the  last  half-century,  medical  practice  has  partly 
shifted  its  place  from  the  patient's  home  or  the  doctor's 
office  to  the  institution.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  when 
the  population  of  the  United  States  has  somewhat  more  than 
doubled,  the  number  of  hospital  beds  has  increased  over 
twenty  times,  the  number  of  persons  treated  in  out-patient 
clinics  has  grown  from  100,000  to  nine  or  ten  million.  The 
large  industries  of  the  country  have  quite  generally  come 
to  have  organized  medical  services  for  their  employes,  as 
have  many  schools  and  colleges.  In  the  larger  cities  from 
15  to  2O  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  of  sickness  requiring  care 
in  bed  receive  this  care  in  hospitals,  which  in  former  times 
were  sought  only  by  the  destitute.  The  private  practice  of 
many  city  doctors,  particularly  of  the  surgeons,  is  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  and  to  a  degree  unknown  a  few  years  ago, 
conducted  in  medical  institutions. 

DURING  the  same  half-century,  the  practice  of  preven- 
tive medicine  has  grown  from  a  name  into  one  of  the 
astounding  realities  of  our  time.  Yellow  fever  has  been  eradi- 
cated, tuberculosis  reduced,  malaria  and  hookworm — the 
scourges  of  warm  climates — brought  under  control  in  in- 
creasing areas.  The  prevention  and  cure  of  diphtheria  has 
been  successfully  demonstrated.  The  death-rate  of  little  babies 
has  'been  cut  in  half.  These  and  other  achievements  are 
everyday  knowledge.  They  are  the  work  of  devoted  men 
of  science,  applied  through  organized  health  services  of  cities, 
countries,  states,  and  nation,  with  the  aid  and  stimulus  of 
voluntary  organizations. 

Life  has  been  prolonged.  A  nation  in  which  43  years 
was  the  average  duration  of  existence  (as  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1890)  has  become  a  country  in  which  the 
average  length  of  life  is  58  years  and  rising.  And,  finally, 
during  the  same  fifty  years,  the  lead  set  by  Florence 
Nightingale  in  England  has  been  made  a  widespread  reality 
in  the  United  States.  Nursing  has  been  transformed  from 
an  avocation  of  some  religious  orders  or  a  lay  vocation 
which  only  women  of  very  indifferent  sort  would  enter,  into 
a  skilled  service  with  highly  organized  standards,  every- 
where respected  and  attracting  women  of  character  and 
ability.  The  modern  hospital  with  all  its  benefits,  and  with 
its  vogue  among  all  classes  in  society,  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  service  and  the  standards  of  the  nurse. 
The  most  distinctive  modern  achievements  in  public  health 
have  depended  upon  the  nurse  as  an  army  does  upon  its 
infantry,  sending  "them  into  the  clinic  and  the  home  where 
the  nurse's  skill  in  dealing  with  disease  and  her  knowledge 
of  its  prevention,  could  be  applied  in  that  most  effective  of 
all  methods  of  instruction,  face-to-face  individual  contact. 
The  nurse  in  the  hospital  or  the  private  nurse  in  the  home 
who  "eases  the  bed  of  pain,"  the  visiting  or  public  health 
nurse  who  combines  similarly  appreciated  practical  service 
with  the  advice  and  help  which  forestall  pain  and  keep 
people  out  of  bed — certainly  they  rank  among  the  fine  and 
significant  creations  of  a  period  rich  with  remarkable 
advances. 

All  the  developments  in  the  art  of  healing,  the  new 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease,  specialization,  the  clever 
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contrivance  of  instruments  and  mechanical  aids  for  the 
physician's  eye  and  hand,  the  laboratory  and  its  trained 
personnel,  the  hospital,  the  clinic  and  the  advance  of  nursing 
have  brought  increased  efficiency  to  medical  service,  a  vastly 
greater  power  to  detect,  relieve,  or  cure  disease.  But  how 
far  are  these  benefits  available  to  the  whole  public? — and 
particularly  to  those,  such  as  you  and  I,  who  are  not  rich 
enough  to  pay  all  bills  with  a  smile  nor  poor  enough  to 
receive  service  from  the  goodwill  of  others  without  any  bill 
to  pay.  To  what  proportion  of  the  people  are  the  known 
resources  of  science  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  disease, 
the  prolongation  and  enrichment  of  life,  really  available? 
Is  it  good  public  policy  that  the  choice  before  many 
prospective  parents  must  lie  between  a  $500  baby,  or  a 
baby  in  a  free  ward  of  a  hospital,  or  no  baby  at  all?  Is  it 
well  that  a  self-supporting  family  with  $2,500  to  $3,000  a 
year  income  (which  is  higher  than  the  average  in  America) 
shall,  because  of  a  single  serious  illness,  be  driven  into 
prolonged  indebtedness  or  into  the  habit  of  accepting  charity  ? 
The  very  prolongation  of  life  during  the  last  half-century 
has  added  to  the  burden  of  sickness.  The  lives  which 
formerly  were  cut  off  in  infancy  or  which  were  terminated 
in  their  early  prime  by  tuberculosis,  now  pass  over,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  period  when  the  chronic  illnesses  of  middle 
age  set  upon  them,  when  men  and  women  must  live  with 


disease  instead  of  dying  from  it.  Postponing  the  undertake  i 
means  more  use  of  the  doctor,  no  longer  as  a  death-bei  1 
resource  but  as  a  means  to  more  effective  living.  Longe  ;j 
lives  are  better  than  early  deaths,  but  they  cost  more  ir  ;1 
terms  of  sickness  bills. 

Disease,  or  a  threat  of  disease,  brings  to  all  human  being:  i 
pain  and  anxiety  and  the  shadows  of  disability  or  death  'i 
Need  it  also  bring,  as  too  often  it  does  today,  the  terror  o:| 
a  shattering  expense,  the  anxious  uncertainty  as  to  what  thf  1 
expense  will  be,  the  confusion  of  specialism,  the  affront  oi  I 
charity? 

Should  not  the  advances  in  the  science  and  art  of  medicine! 
which  have  rightly  reflected  such  glory  upon  the  medical1 
profession  and  borne  such  potential  benefits  to  humanity,  be 
ours  without  this  price,  when  serious  or  prolonged  disease) 
threatens?  Is  there  then  no  alternative  for  many  of  ourj 
population  between  medical  charity  or  financial  tragedy?! 
The  question  is  yours  and  mine.  Is  there  an  answer? 

The  question  is  not  only  yours  and  mine.     Doctors  and 
nurses  and  hospitals  see  it  also,  but  from  the  inside  looking 
out.     A  glimpse  of  what  is   in   their  line  of   vision   is  also, 
needed  to  help  us  to  see  more  clearly  as  well  as  more  broad- 
ly, for  no  such  question  can  be  answered  by  looking  at  one- 
side  only,   nor  without  assembling  facts  and  weighing   evi- 
dence in  the  cool  balance  of  impartially  determined  minds. 


Sickness  shoots  like  a  blunderbuss — a  big,  scattering  charge  from 
which  few  of  us  escape  at  one  time  or  another.  What  kind  of  armor 
can  we  wear,  how  pool  our  resources  to  pay  the  bills — if  we  are  well- 
to-do? — if  we  have  average  middle-of-the-road  pocketbooks? — if  we 
are  poor?  In  a  later  issue  Mr.  Davis  will  carry  further  his  discussion. 


Blind 


By  JUNE  LUCAS 


He  saw  the  noonday  sun, 

The  shadow  cast  by  trees, 

The  distant  hills  in  blue  veils  run, 

The  women  weeding  on  their  knees, 

The  sweaty  ploughman  close  behind, 

And  yet  the  man  who  saw  was  blind. 


He  saw  the  banners  fly, 

The  stalwart  line  of  boys, 

The  cold  and  rotting  dead  piled  high, 

Children  robbed  of  all  their  joys, 

More  scraps  of  paper  sealed  and  signed 

And  yet  the  man  who  saw  was  blind. 


He  saw  the  twilight  come, 
The  lights  flash  in  the  streets, 
Thousands  hurrying  from  the  hum 
Of  great  machines,  the  roar  that  beats 
Into  the  heart  and  brain  of  humankind, 
And  yet  the  man  who  saw  was  blind. 


He  saw  the  starving  world, 

He  never  met  the  need, 

The  great  god  greed  had  always  whirled 

The  dust  and  blotted  out  the  seed 

That  might  have  blossomed  in  his  mind, 

He  did  not  know  that  he  was  blind! 


Play,  the  Architect  of  Man 


By  JOSEPH   LEE 


years  ago  play  was  regarded 
largely  as  a  medicine.  It  was  a  good  thing 
Because  'lt  kept  you  fit  for  work.  It  was  also 
a  policeman  and  kept  the  boys  out  of  mis- 
chief.  There  are  people  still  coming  to  the 
Playground  Association  and  asking  it  to 
participate  in  a  health  campaign  or  in  an  anti-vice  crusade. 
Then  again,  play  built  up  the  muscles — the  development  of 
the  larger  muscle  masses  was  almost  a  religion — and 
exercised  the  heart  and  lungs.  What  you  'did  with  the 
muscles  and  the  circulation  system  when  you  had  them  was 
not  in  the  early  days  so  much  considered. 

There  was  truth  in  all  these  points  of  view.  Play  truly  is 
good  medicine — the  best  of  all.  It  is  a  good  policeman.  It 
does  produce  large  muscles  very  fast.  But  these  are  not  the 
true  ends  of  play.  We  believe  in  health  campaigns  and 
anti-vice  crusades,  but  they  are  not  ours.  We  cannot  say  or 
seem  to  say  that  play  owes  its  importance  to  these  objects. 
Nor  could  play  exist  to  perform  such  useful  services  if  that 
were  all.  When  the  'boy  builds  his  house  of  blocks  the  im- 
portant thing  is  not  the  re- 
sulting appetite  for  dinner. 
The  creative  spirit  was  not 
vouchsafed  us  for  our  health. 
Our  health  derives  its  im- 
portance, when  it  has  any, 
from  making  us  fit  vehicles 
of  the  creative  spirit — of  that 
and  of  its  sister  goddesses: 
as  artists,  discoverers,  lovers, 
soldiers,  loyal  members  who 
will  play  the  game.  When 
the  great  spirit  whispers  to 
the  child  it  comes  not  as  a 
policeman  or  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine. It  is  not  talking  of  the 
larger  muscles.  Its  word  is : 
I  have  work  for  you.  It  is 
his  life  that  is  knocking  at 
the  door  and  only  as  he 
opens  to  it  will  he  become 
himself. 

It  is  in  order  that  he  may 
do  this  that  he  is  born  a 
child.  His  body  and  soul  are 
made  thus  soft  and  plastic 
that  they  may  be  shaped  in 
answer  to  this  voice,  that  the 
great  soul  of  humanity  may 
take  possession  of  him  in 
that  particular  accent  and 
incarnation  of  it  which  he 
shall  represent.  Large  mus- 
cles may  be  an  aid  or  an 
incu mb ranee ;  a  wonderfully 
developed  mind  a  vain  and 
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useless  instrument,  or  far  worse  than  useless,  if  uninformed 
by  the  constituting  purposes  of  man. 

In  obedience  to  these  great  voices — of  courage,  pursuit, 
the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  love  of  beauty;  of  love,  of 
loyalty,  the  mother  instinct — men  rightly  sacrifice  their 
health,  even  their  lives,  and  are  wise  in  doing  so.  These 
are  the  gods,  divine  awakeners  of  human  genius,  and  have 
been  recognized  as  such ;  as  Mars,  Diana,  Dionysus ;  as 
Phoebus  Apollo  and  his  attendant  Muses;  as  the  Kore,  the 
Madonna ;  as  Pallas  Athene  and  Great  Zeus  himself. 
These  are  the  incarnations  in  the  human  soul.  Our  deaf- 
ness to  them  is  recreancy  to  our  own  divinity.  It  is  true 
the  god  may  serve  our  health,  as  life  is  the  conqueror  of 
disease  and  weakness,  as  Apollo  served  in  the  household  of 
Admetus.  Such  service  is  admissible  upon  condition  that  the 
house  itself  shall  be  a  service  to  the  god. 

The  modern  theory  that  education  lies  in  contact  with 
reality — in  living  now,  not  in  preparation  for  life  at  some 
later  period — is  wholly  sound.  It  is  true  that  some  things 
must  be  taught,  in  the  way  of  skill  and  information,  simply 

because  they  will  come  in 
handy  later  on ;  but  such 
teaching  is  parenthetical  so 
far  as  education  is  concerned. 
Reality,  for  every  creature, 
lies  in  his  encounter  with 
those  materials,  tools,  an- 
tagonists, of  which  his  nature 
whispers  to  him  during 
childhood  and  to  which  it  is 
attuned — the  other  half  of 
him. 

The  wild  hawk  to   the  wind- 
swept sky, 
The  deer  to  the  wholesome 

wold 
And  the  heart  of  a  man  to  the 

heart  of  a  maid, 
As  it  was  in  the  days  of  old. 

There  is  no  use  in  dis- 
coursing of  green  fodder  to 
the  kitten  nor  of  green  grass- 
hoppers to  the  calf.  Reality 
for  human  beings  is  still  in 
battle  and  pursuit,  in  poetry 
and  song,  in  love  and  loyalty 
and  in  the  search  for  truth — 
in  the  permanent,  as  decreed 
by  his  inherited  nature,  not 
the  accidental.  It  is  not  com- 
mitted to  the  electric  current 
or  the  explosion  engine,  nor 
yet  to  an  industrial  system 
dictated  by  the  invention  of 
the  passing  hour.  Captains 
of  industry  have  in  several 
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of  their  late  conventions  pointed  out  that  our  supply  of 
morons  should  not  be  depleted  by  any  mistaken  application 
of  eugenics.  Morons,  they  say,  are  better  instruments  than 


like  sleep  is  a  restorer  of  our  tired  nature,  its  virtue  lying 
in  that  service  to  our  health  and  strength  that  I  have 
repudiated  as  the  end  of  play.  But  though  this  be  its  func- 
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normal  men  and  women  for  operating  our  present-day  ma- 
chines. Such  is  the  reality  of  the  accidental.  And  it  is  to 
producing  morons,  or  as  close  an  approximation  as  the  curri- 
culum can  achieve,  that  a  school  of  education  based  on  real- 
ism in  the  accidental  sense  might  logically  address  itself. 
The  play  theory,  on  the  contrary,  counsels  us  to  fit  the  world 
so  far  as  possible  to  man,  not  man  to  the  passing  fashion  of 
the  world. 

The  great  American  fallacy  is  belief  in  the  machine,  be- 
lief in  means,  in  all  the  secondary  things.  Speed  is  our  pre- 
vailing vice  and  efficiency  comes  very  close  to  it.  Whither? 
To  what  end  ?  As  a  friend  whom  I  must  often  quote  has 
said  of  those  who  are  always  keeping  themselves  fit:  "Fit 
for  what?" 

Every  artist  knows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  know- 
ing how  to  paint.  It  is  the  spirit,  that  part  of  you  that  you 
do  not  possess  but  that  possesses  you,  which,  if  you  are  happy, 
dictates  the  style  as  it  forms  the  body  and  the  mind.  It 
is  this  purpose  in  you,  if  anything,  that  you  express 
— not  a  mythical,  undifferentiated  power  that 
somehow  slops  over  into  great  achievement. 

THERE    are    less    strenuous    moods  of 
play  than  in  that  primary  full  obe- 
dience  to    the    great    constituting    human 
purposes  of  which  I  have  thus  far  spoken. 

There  is  contemplation,  the  appreciation 
of  poetry  and  music,  of  beauty  in  nature 
and  in  art,  of  the  teachings  of  philosophy, 
of  the  wonders  of  the  universe  as  revealed 
in   science — a   milder    but    in    some   ways 
more   wide   and   accurate    participation    in 
these  great  purposes  than  is  possible  by  the 
more    strenuous    methods — which    dignifies 
and  ennobles  life. 

There  is  a  lighter  form  of  play  to  which  Dr. 
Gulick     assigned     recreation     as     a     distinctive 
nn-ne — relaxation,    diversion,    a   parenthesis   or   vacation    in 
our  lives  rather  than  an  intensification  of  them ;    play  which 
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tion,  there  is  even  in  recreation  in  this  sense -the  leadership 
of  the  divine.  There  is  a  comedy  in  art  and  life,  a  divine 
laughter  in  the  universe,  to  which  these  idle  moments  are 
attuned.  There  is  even  sheer  relaxation  as  a  form  of  play. 
Man  must  sometimes  lean  and  loafe  and  leisurely  entreat 
his  soul  in  idleness. 

But  the  high  gods  cannot  be  known  purely  from  con- 
templation of  their  lighter  moods.  The  need  of  play  for 
children  is  that  their  minds  and  bodies  may  be  shaped  and 
their  emotions  aimed  under  the  divine  direction.  The  need 
of  play  for  grown  people  is  in  order  that  they  may  be  re- 
connected with  these  sources  of  their  life — re-created  as  we 
so  literally  say — which  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
are  so  slightly  drawn  on  in  their  work. 

Play  under  proper  leadership  and  governed  by  the  right 
tradition  is  the  great  teacher  of  moral  conduct.     Football 
is  a  more  intense  experience  than  doing  sums,  and  its  dis- 
cipline— -in  the  inculcation  of  courage,  subordination  to  the 
team  and  persistence  under  pain  and  opposition — is 
more  severe,  with  more  exacting  standards,  more 
fiercely   enforced,    than   can    easily   be    found 
elsewhere.     Also  it   is  a  more  complete  ex- 
perience.    There   is  more  of   the  boy  in   a 
football  game  than  can  be  squeezed   into 
twice    two    is    four,    and    it    comes    from 
deeper    down.    Action    here   is    from   the 
center  out.    Whatever  there  is  of  power  in 
him  is  discharged,  or  rather   (and  here  is 
the   essence   of   the   play   philosophy)    the 
game   calls    out    more    power    than    was 
there.     It  is  the  very  voice  of  his  dawning 
self.     The   boy   is  not   playing   the   game, 
the  game  is  playing  him.     Play  is  the  very 
act  and  throe  of  growth. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  great  play  pur- 
poses as  moral  teachers,  of  mother  love  and  art  and 
rhythm  and  discovery,  though  the  instruction  has  in 
each  a  different  color  and  a  different  form.  The  notion 
that  play  is  easy  is  in  exact  contradiction  of  the  truth.  The 
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gods  are  not  easy  masters.  The  way  of  art  or  science 
is  austere.  It  is  obedience  to  these  play  voices  that 
constitutes  the  serious  element  in  work — distinguishes  the 


profession     from 

THE  doctrine 
architect  of 
sustaining    cur- 
is  not  in  conflict 
but  a  necessary 
its  existence.   It 
the     question 
lies,  what  is  the 
for  himself  and 
man's  business  to 
that  gives  the  law 
or,  as  Nietsche  quaint- 
yond    both    good    and 
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the  chore. 

of  play  as  the 
man    and    the 
rent  in  his  life 
with  morality 
condition  of 
is  an  answer  to 
where  our  duty 
positive  goal 
others  that  it  is 
seek,  the  good 
to    being    good — 
ly  puts  it,  the  thing  be- 
evil  which  we  all  must 


serve.  Morality  that  is  only  morality  does  not  exist.  You 
cannot  be  good  by  simply  being  good.  Herein  lie  both  the 
Puritan  and  the  Stoic  fallacy.  Virtue  we  will  say  is  steer- 
ing north.  But  what  if  north  has  been  abolished  ?  The 
American  business  man  has  made  his  pile.  He  looks  around 
him  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer  and  en- 
counters the  old 
ironic  jingle:  "To 
grow  more  corn  to 
feed  more  hogs  to 
buy  more  land  to 
grow  more  corn" 
and  so  ad  infiniturn. 
Such  is  his  waking 
vision  of  the  rain- 
bow he  has  so 
breathlessly  pursued 
— a  squirrel  cage. 
And  what  is  left  for 
him?  "Be  good," 
but  good  in  what? 
"Support  his  fam- 
ily?"  His  daugh- 
ters have  each  their 
automobile — Buy  an- 
other? The  support 
he  furnishes  is  al- 
ready a  disease. 
"Help  others"?  Along  the  same  road  that  he  has  travelled 
to  this  tragic  end?  "Practice  religion"?  But  for  what 
service  does  his  religion  call  on  him?  The  duties  he  has 
known  are  all  fulfilled.  He  has  fought  his  fight,  made  his 
own  living,  raised  a  family.  He  is  a  good  church  member 
nd  a  good  Republican,  and  is  thus  far  faithful  to  his  wife. 
What  is  there  of  beautiful,  dangerous,  or  devoted  service 
that  calls  to  him?  There  remains  the  narrower  sort  of 
church  observance,  the  cultivation  of  political  and  religious 
prejudice,  relieved  by  self-indulgence  and  furthering  the  so- 
cial ambitions  of  his  wife.  Such  in  a  thousand  instances  is 
the  tragic  end  of  that  sincere  idealism  of  which  like  every 
American  our  bewildered  business  magnate  is  possessed.  The 
trouble  is  that  his  ideal  has  become  abstract.  It  is  Puritan- 
ism gone  to  seed.  Great  and  noble  while  it  had  a  mission, 
claiming  the  earth  for  the  Lord  against  those  whom  it  be- 
lieved to  be  his  foes,  mighty  in  battle,  this  formidable  spirit 
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faded  when  the  battle  had  been  won.     It  stands  as  a  soldier 
of  the  Lord  in  time  of  peace. 

What  is  needed  is  a  newer  Puritanism,  or  rather  its  recon- 
ciliation with  an  older  faith,  faith  in  the  pursuit  of  truth 
and  beauty,  in  the  ultimate  and  satisfying  ends  of  life.  To 
the  Puritans'  belief  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
admissible  end  of  all  endeavor  lies  in  his  service,  to  their 
resolve  to  build  a  commonwealth  dedicated  to  the  spirit  in 
the  souls  of  men,  we  must  add  faith  in  the  voices  in  which  the 
spirit  speaks  to  us,  the  intimations  of  those  ends  toward  which 
it  claims  us  as  its  instruments.  We  must  restore  the  north 
toward  which  our  soul  would  steer,  the  shining  vision  we 
shall  never  reach,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  which  our  life  consists. 

THE  playground  movement  was  born  of  a  situation  and 
a  philosophy  of  the  growth  of  modern  forms  of  industry 
and  the  belief  that  man  is  not  primarily  an  economic  unit 
but  the  instrument  of  certain  purposes  which  under  normal 
conditions  shape  him  to  their  use  in  childhood  and  inform 
and  inspire  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  is  to 
establish  such  conditions  that  the  playground  movement  has 
grown  up. 

Among  the  forerunners  of  the  movement  were  the  com- 
mons and  trotting 
courses  of  Puritan 
New  England,  on 
many  of  which  horse 
races,  ball  games  or 
the  historic  band 
stand  still  survive. 
Then  there  was  the 
gymnastic  enthusi- 
asm brought  over 
by  Charles  Follen 
in  the  5o's  from  the 
Germany  of  Father 
Jahn  —  a  contribu- 
tion, like  that  of 
the  kindergarten, 
from  the  post-Na- 
poleon era.  There 
was  the  park  move- 
ment of  the  7o's, 
starting  in  Balti- 
more and  Philadel- 
phia and  carried  for- 
ward by  the  genius 
of  Olmstead  and  of  the  younger  Charles  Eliot.  In  1885 
there  came  Miss  Ellen  M.  Tower  and  the  sand  garden, 
following  a  suggestion  received  from  Germany;  in  the  90'* 
Jacob  Riis's  voice  crying  in  the  New  York  wilderness ;  and 


in  1506  the  foun- 
and    Henry    S. 
ground  and 
c  i  a  t  i  o  n    of 
then  the  pub- 
provision     for 
reation  has  in- 
greatly    accel- 
The  average 
cities  starting  play- 
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dation  by  Luther  Gulick 
Curtis  of  the  Play- 
Recreation  Asso- 
America.  Since 
lie  and  private 
play    and    rec- 
creased    in 
crated     ratio, 
number    of 
grounds     in     each 
has    recently    been 


two-year      period 

greater  than  in  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  founding  of 

the  association.     The  total  number  of  cities  having  play- 
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grounds  in  1925-26  was  790  as  against  the  46  so  reporting 
at  the  start. 

These  figures  sound  impressive,  but  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  they  represent  a  near  approach  to  an 
adequate  dealing  with  the  need.  No  city  has  yet  provided 
fair  opportunity  for  play  for  all  its  children.  Few,  if  any, 
have  made  such  provision  for  one-half  of  them.  I  doubt 
ff  many  have  done  so  for  one-tenth.  There  are  still  320 
cities  of  over  8,000  people  not  reporting  a  single  playground. 
The  problem  of  successfully  utilizing  the  same  street  as 
railroad  track  and  playground,  as  in  the  case  of  all  our 
resident  streets  at  present,  is  still  unsolved  and  will  remain 
so  until  the  inside  playground  in  each  inhabited  block — 
perhaps  the  inside  primary  school  also — has  been  established. 
Even  then  there  will  be  need  of  a  general  recognition  on 
the  part  of  drivers  of  automobiles  that  in  the  observance  of 
traffic  regulations  and  the  rights  of  citizens  it  is  they,  not 
children  under  six,  who  need  education. 

THE  most  important  lack  of  all  is  not  in  cities  but  in  the 
country  districts,  in  which  more  than  half  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  live.  These  constitute  a  tantalizing  field  in  which 
the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous  but  the  laborers  pitifully  few. 
Something  indeed  has  been  accomplished.  There  are  sum- 
mer camps  in  which  the  natural  leaders  from  surrounding 
towns  are  brought  together  and  taught  the  art  of  leadership 
in  play  and  games  and  social  recreation,  with  something  of 
music  and  dramatics  and  the  putting  on  of  a  general  rec- 
reation program.  Similar  courses  are  provided  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  for  the  field  workers 
in  the  agricultural  departments  of  several  states.  Also  there 
are  now  laws  in  thirty-five  states  providing  for  physical  edu- 
cation (largely  through  play  and  games)  and  these  laws 
are  followed  up  with  information  and  suggestion  from  the 
association  as  to  activities  and  methods  that  have  been  found 
successful.  University  extension  work  also — for  instance 
the  teaching  in  dramatics  by  the  Universities  of  North 
Dakota  and  North  Carolina — has  brought  beautiful  and 
encouraging  results.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  good  begin- 
nings the  great  bulk  of  the  rural  play  and  recreation  problem 


remains  practically  untouched.  The  country  boy  still  awaits 
the  awakening  to  his  need  of  that  other  country  boy  who 
is  now  a  millionaire. 

A!  to  the  future  I  think  the  signs,  especially  the  spirit 
of  the  movement  and  of  those  enlisted  in  it,  are  en- 
couraging. 

First :  the  immediately  crucial  points  lie  in  capturing  the 
country  districts  and  in  city  planning;  and  public  interest, 
at  least  in  the  latter,  is  great  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Second:  there  is  an  increasing  accent  upon  quality.  In 
games,  in  music  and  in  selections  for  dramatic  work,  belief 
is  more  and  more  in  the  carrying  power  of  the  best. 

Third:  there  is  the  belief  that  play  and  recreation,  in- 
cluding art,  are  a  public  function,  an  essential  part  of  public 
education  and  of  government  provision  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. Education  especially  should  more  fully  free  itself  of 
its  obsession  with  miscellaneous  and  unimportant  facts,  mak- 
ing of  the  child's  mind  a  ragbag  of  irrelevant  trifles,  and 
turn  more  to  the  humanities,  the  abiding  interests  of  man. 
It  is  a  pathetic  commentary  upon  the  helpless  condition  of 
the  graduates  of  our  public  schools  that  our  glorious  in- 
crease of  leisure  is  regarded  by  many  people,  not  wholly 
without  justification,  as  a  menace.  We  come  into  our  birth- 
right as  a  man  released  from  long  imprisonment,  blinded  by 
the  daylight  and  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  living  world. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  that  Howard  S. 
Braucher,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  is  in  excellent  health  and  only  forty-six  years  old. 

Finally— an  item  not  entirely  unconnected  with  the  pre- 
ceding one — the  playground  movement  has  a  soul.  Many 
attendants  at  the  play  congresses  have  felt  in  them  a  joyful 
and  a  religious  spirit.  If  I  were  to  propose  for  the  play 
movement  a  patron  saint  I  would  choose  St.  Francis,  who 
not  only  embodied  the  Christian  spirit  as  hardly  any  other 
man  has  done,  but  who  felt  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  all 
its  creatures — almost  (I  speak  it  not  profanely)  the  glad 
presence  of  the  pagan  gods,  who  must  I  think  have  been 
converted  by  his  charm. 


A  photograph  taken  in  1894  of  the  playground  in  the  back- 
yard of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  'York.  Joseph  Lee 
called  this  "The  Bunker  Hill  of  Playgrounds" 
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A  Plan  of  Flood  Control  to  Make  the  Delta  as  Rich  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
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UDDY  water  flowing  across  the  fields,  into 
the  yard,  across  the  porch,  through  the  door, 
up  the  stairs.  Ever  rising,  the  water  fol- 
lows the  family  to  the  second  story,  to  the 
roof,  finally  forces  them  into  a  rescue  boat 
to  escape  across  miles  of  muddy  water  to  the 
camp  of  refugees.  There,  fed  by  charity,  they  loaf  upon  the 
levee — six  hundred  thousand  homeless  humans.  Around 
them  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  muddy  water.  It  has 
taken  life  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  Mississippi  are  the  floods  of  River 
Nile!  In  Egypt,  for  thousands  of  years  millions  of  men  have 
been  fed  by  the  floods.  Mississippi  floods  can  also  be  made 
to  feed  us  instead  of  destroying  us.  It  is  merely  a  problem 
in  applied  science;  we  have  but  to  use  some  of  our  new 
knowledge. 

The  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  always  muddy.  This 
mud  is  rich  in  plant  food,  the  cream  soil  of  a  continent  car- 
ried by  the  river  back  to  Mother  Ocean.  This  mud  could 
be  worth  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  us,  perhaps 
more,  if  it  were  spread  over  the  lower  valley  and  used  as 
the  Nile  mud  for  ages  has  been  used 
by  the  men  of  Egypt  in  producing 
their  fat  harvests  which  have  support- 
ed so  many  dynasties  of  brilliant  mon- 
archs.  To  get  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
a  year  out  of  river  mud  should  inter- 
est a  practical  people  like  the  Amer- 
icans. The  agricultural  use  of  river- 
born  mud  may  be  made  an  important 
part  of  the  urgent  problem  of  flood 
control. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  prece- 
dents. The  Nile,  most  orderly  and 
beneficent  of  rivers,  in  its  annual  over- 
flow kindly  drops  all  of  its  sand  and 
coarse  material  in  the  vast  swamps 
that  make  of  its  upper  course  a  series 
of  temporary  lakes.  Then  it  gently 
overflows  the  lower  valley  and  de- 
posits over  the  land  one-thirtieth  of 
an  inch  of  the  fine  rich  silt  of  Abys- 
sinia. This  sufficed  to  fertilize  the 
land  for  at  least  one  crop  of  millet  or 
sorghum  (dhurra).  Thus  the  annual 
cycle  became  one  of  great  simplicity. 
Providence  fertilized.  Men  harvested. 
And  Providence  never  failed.  Com- 
pared to  this  the  Israelite's  manna  in 
the  wilderness  was  the  chance  pittance 
of  a  beggar.  No  wonder  the  Israelites 
wanted  Moses  to  lead  them  back  to 
the  fleshpots  of  Egypt!  No  wonder 
the  Egyptians  affectionately  called  the 


A  homemade  flood  gage  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  From  a  photograph  by  Mar- 
garet  C.    Kennedy   of  the   Red   Cross 
Nursing   Service 


river  "Father  Nile!"  It  was  this  automatic  fertilization  by 
Nile  mud  that  fed  the  crops  that  fed  the  armies  of  toilers 
who  built  the  pyramids  and  sphinxes,  Karnak  and  Thebes, 
who  dug  the  secret  royal  tombs  and  stuffed  them  with  works 
of  art  and  gold. 

Four  or  five  millenniums  have  passed  since  this  Nile  fer- 
tilization began  to  support  its  millions,  their  monarchs  and 
their  cities.  Empires  have  risen  and  fallen,  conquerors  come 
and  gone,  but  fertilization  by  precious  mud  kept  on  and  the 
fellaheen  continued  to  harvest  and  eat,  almost  oblivious  of 
changes  in  the  imperial  name — Rameses,  Tut-An-Khamen, 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Ptolemy,  Mohammed,  Crusader,  Turk, 
High  Commissioner  from  the  Court  of  St.  James.  All  these 
are  among  the  ephemera.  Flood  mud,  dhurra,  and  the  fellah 
— these  have  endured  the  millenniums  with  a  continuity  that 
is  startling. 

The  last  ruler,  the  Briton,  has  overreached  himself.  The 
British  wanted  more  cotton  out  of  Egypt.  To  irrigate  more 
land  by  saving  the  flood  waters  that  ran  away  they  built 
a  great  dam  at  Assuan.  The  dam  holds  the  flood  waters — 
there  the  mud  settles.  Months  later,  when  the  clear  water 
is  taken  to  the  fields,  the  crops  may 
drink  but  no  longer  can  they  eat,  for 
that  which  fed  them  was  left  behind 
the  dam.  The  harvest  has  fallen  away 
and  a  cry  goes  up  in  Egypt :  "Give  us 
back  our  flood  and  our  mud  that  we 
may  again  have  the  good  harvests  that 
were  ours  before  you  English  came." 
Deprived  of  his  flood,  the  Egyptian 
is  strangely  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Eden  who  were  cast  out  of  the  garden 
to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
faces.  Eden,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
was  a  date  garden  in  lower  Meso- 
potamia. Agriculturally  it  is  still 
there,  a  marvel  of  automatic  fertili- 
zation. For  miles  along  both  banks 
of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  the  great  river 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  one  sees  nothing 
but  date  palms.  At  every  high  tide 
the  river  rises  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  flat  flood-built  plain.  The 
muddy  water  is  then  carried  off 
through  lateral  ditches  which  the 
date  gardeners  laboriously  keep  open 
to  receive  this  daily  dole.  They  careful- 
ly lead  the  water,  which  is  both  food 
and  drink,  to  the  root  of  every  tree  in 
a  fruitful  forest  miles  long.  These  mil- 
lions of  river-fed  date  palms  produce 
most  of  the  commercial  dates  ("Pers- 
ian dates")  of  the  western  world. 
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Shaduf— instrument  of  the  ages  and  still  working.  The 
water,  lifted  on  the  balanced  pole,  is  poured  into  a  pool  to 
be  lifted  by  the  next  man  until  at  last  it  runs  away  to  the 
crop.  It  is  the  task  of  the  irrigation  engineer  to  replace  this 
by  gravitation  and  machinery 

Farther  up,  in  Mesopotamia,  the  water  from  the  annual 
fall  and  spring  freshets  coming  down  from  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates,  is  diligently  led  out  to  the  wheat  fields  that 
line  the  banks  of  both  streams.  Because  this  muddy  water 
is  both  food  and  drink  to  the  river-bank  wheat  fields,  they 
yield,  as  do  the  Nile  basin  and  the  date  gardens  near  the 
Persian  Gulf,  decade  after  decade,  generation  after  gen- 
eration. 

In  China,  millions  of  rice  fields,  and  hence  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  men,  are  fed  by  the  mud  of  the  rivers.  There  is 
not  space  here  to  relate  its  technique.  But  as  we  think  of 
the  tragedy  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  interesting  to  keep  in 
mind  these  achievements  of  a  permanent  agriculture  by  con- 
tinuous fertilization  through  river  mud  on  Yangtse, 
Euphrates  and  Nile.  They  are  a  kind  of  agricultural  mine. 
The  easiest  agriculture  is  agricultural  mining.  That  is,  the 
agriculture  which  cultivates  and  harvests,  but  returns  noth- 
ing to  the  soil.  The  trouble  with  agricultural  mining  is  its 
short  life.  It  is  usually  a  fleeting  joy  of  the  frontier.  An 
agricultural  mine  that  keeps  on  working,  like  those  of  Nile 
and  Euphrates,  should  be  the  frontiersman's  idea  of  economic 
heaven.  We  have  not  found  it  in  all  America  and  we  have 
searched  the  continent  far  more  thoroughly  than  did  poor 
old  Ponce  de  Leon  in  his  fruitless  quest  for  the  fountain  of 
youth.  Generation  after  generation  we  have  skinned  the 
frontiers,  and  leaving  them  we  have  gone  on  to  yet  newer 


frontiers.  Now  there  are  no  more  to  which  we  can  movJ 
and  we  have  begun  to  spend  our  scores  of  millions  for  ex  3 
pensively  manufactured  chemical  fertilizers.  But  here  thl 
Mississippi,  now  devastating  our  country,  invites  us  to  esj 
tablish  a  permanent  land  mine,  a  permanent  agriculture  iil 
her  flood  plain.  She  stands  ready  to  make  up  the  annual 
deficit— to  maintain  another  agricultural  fountain  of  youtH 
like  that  of  the  Nile,  but  much  larger. 

Why  did  the  ancient  Egyptians  make  this  great  discover)! 
while  the  modern  American  remains  blind  to  it?  By  sheet] 
accident,  the  need  of  irrigation  drove  the  men  of  Egypt  and! 
Mesopotamia  into  their  perpetual  agriculture. 

Conditions  were  different  with  us  in  the  beginning.  Along] 
the  Mississippi  the  first  settler  found  plenty  of  rain,  there-] 
fore  no  need  to  irrigate.     At  first  he  found  the  land  rich, 
therefore  he  had  no  sense  of  the  need  of  fertilization.    There 
the  one  great  problem  of  man  has  been  the  flood.     It  is  not 
a  regular,  orderly,  scheduled  flood  like  that  of  the  Nile,  but 
a  vast  unpredictable  drowning.     In  fighting  off  the   flood 
waters  with  levees,  or  dikes,  we  have  also  inevitably  fenced  | 
off  the  fertilizing  mud.    Our  repeated  failures  at  flood  con-' 
trol  are  one  very  cogent  reason  why  we  have  not  realized  • 
our  folly  in  the  matter  of  fertility.    We  have  tried  to  con- 
fine the  river  by  levees  and  to  make  it  carry  both  water  and 
mud  to  the  sea.     Every  few  years  it  has  broken  out   and 
flooded,  and  fertilized,  a  few  thousand  square  miles.     How- 
ever, there  are  old-timers  who  complain  that  crops  are  not ' 
as  they  used  to  be  before  the  levee  system  was  extended. 
Times  are  bad  since  they  have  no  freshet  flowing  across  their 
land  almost  every  year.    Outside  the  levees  the  land  is  mud- 
ded  with  every  flood.    This  is  usually  corn  land— corn,  corn, 
corn,  corn  without  ceasing,  and  good  crops  too,  a  granary, 
a  little  Egypt.     If  ever  we  should  succeed  with  the  present 
system  of  flood  control,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  plight 
of  the  Egyptians  after  the  Assuan  dam  was  erected.     Even 
on  the  lush  plains  of  the  Mississippi  the  yield  declines  after 
a  few  crops  have  been  raised  without  a  fresh  application  of 
mud. 

The  flood  has  triumphantly  brushed  aside  most  of  our 
efforts.  In  the  presence  of  the  greatest  catastrophe  in  the 
history  of  the  continent  we  have  occasion  to  take  a  broad 
survey  before  we  begin  again,  as  begin  we  must.  Here  are 
29,000  square  miles  of  mud  land  built  up  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  call  it  20,000  square  miles  and  disregard  the 
last  9,000  square  miles  as  being  too  hard  to  handle  at  pres- 
ent, or  needed  for  roads,  rivers,  flood  channels  or  flood 
reservoirs.  Twenty  thousand  square  miles  have  12,800,000 
acres.  This  is  the  prime  cotton  land  of  the  world.  Experts 
in  agriculture  say  that  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  yield  a 
five-hundred-pound  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre  if  properly 
fertilized  with  mud.  It  will  yield  that  amount  year  after  year. 

OUR  average  yield  of  cotton  in  Mississippi,  a  state  imme-  ' 
diately  beside  and  partly  included  in  the  flood  plain,  is  ' 
167  pounds.  This  leaves  333  pounds  of  cotton  (the  remainder 
of  a  bale)'  to  the  credit  of  the  river  mud.  For  every  pound 
of  cotton  there  are  nearly  two  pounds  of  seed.  Cotton  seed 
is  one  of  the  richest  food  materials  in  the  world  with  its 
oil  for  cooking  and  its  meal  as  bread  for  man  (if  we  choose 
to  eat  it),  or  milk  and  tissue  builder  in  the  dairy  barn, 
where  we  are  now  using  it.  For  conservatism,  let  us  dis- 
regard the  cotton  seed  and  the  fertilizer  used  on  uplands, 
but  keep  the  cotton,  333  pounds  per  year  at  22  cents  a  pound, 
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the  average  farm  price  for  the  five-year  period  1921-25. 
This  amounts  to  $73.26  per  acre  as  the  present  annual  cash 
value  of  the  mud  fertility.  To  be  conservative,  disregard 
the  half  of  it,  and,  for  a  round  figure,  call  it  $35.  Multi- 
plying this  by  the  12,800,000  acres  we  have  promise  of  the 
i  tidy  sum  of  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  million  dollars  a 
year  when  we  put  one  staple  crop  on  it  and  have  it  fertilized 
with  Mississippi  mud. 

This  land  is  not  limited  to  cotton.  It  can  be  made  to 
produce  a  great  variety  of  crops.  It  has  a  long  growing 
season  and  can  produce  a  winter  crop  of  oats  and  a  summer 
crop  of  corn.  This  is  the  place  that  can  permanently  ship 
hay  and  grain  to  distant  dairy  farms,  poultry  farms  or  lands 
across  the  sea. 

The  American  farmer  has  been  trained  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  agricultural  experts  to  believe,  and  with  reason,  that 
he  who  sells  a  load  of  grain  or  hay  is  selling  his  farm  by 
the  wagon-load ;  that  the  only  way  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  the  farm  is  to  keep  cattle  to  eat  the  grain  so  that  fer- 
tility may  be  maintained  by  the  manure  of  the  beasts.  Al- 
ready, for  decades,  the  state  university  in  rich  Illinois  has 
been  preaching  a  commercial  fertilizer  campaign  for  that 
state — a  state  still  young  and  known  as  the  symbol  of  fer- 
tility. This  plight  of  young  Illinois  should  make  the  Mis- 
sissippi flood  plain  people  appreciate  their  great  opportunity. 
This  flood  plain  is  the  place  of  places  to  grow  crops  of 
grain  for  export. 

As  the  fields  of  Nile  sent  grain  for  generations  to  Rome 
without  impoverishment,  so  the  fields  of  Mississippi  flood 
plain  may  send  grain  for  centuries  to  distant  markets.  Five 
million  acres  of  corn  per  year  at  eighty  bushels  per  acre 
produce  more  corn  than  now  enters  into  international  trade. 

The  corn  acres  might  also  produce  a  crop 
of  hay  the  same  year  and  made  by  cutting  oats 
or  rye  before  it  was  ripe,  after  the  fashion  of 
California.  The  experiments  at  kiln-drying  of 
hay  may  lead  to  great  hay  factories  on  the 
levees  of  Louisiana.  Selling  hay  from  the  up- 
land farm  is  also  known  as  land  robbing  of 
the  worst  sort.  But  hay  as  well  as  corn  could 
be  exported  year  after  year,  from  the  perma- 
nently fertilized  flood  plain  of.  the  Mississippi. 
Thus  the  Mississippi  plain  may  feed  the  cows 
and  pigs  of  upland  farms  and  through  them 
fertilize  the  upland. 

This  discussion  is  based  on  the  extensive 
agriculture  of  present-day  America,  but  some 
Old  World  facts  throw  interesting  light  on 
this  problem.  In  the  Yangtse  Flood  Plain 
near  Shanghai,  F.  H.  King  found  1,800  people 
per  square  mile  supporting  themselves  by  the 
•extensive  garden  agriculture  of  the  Orient. 
In  Holland,  the  F>utch  have  been  reclaiming 
Rhine  mudlands  for  several  centuries.  This 
land  is  no  better  than  the  Mississippi  flood 
plain  and  besides  it  is  below  sea  level  and  can- 
not be  fertilized  by  the  river.  The  cool,  short 
summer  of  Holland  permits  far  less  produc- 
tion than  does  the  climate  of  our  South. 
Nevertheless,  new  units  of  those  Dutch  lands 
were  selling  at  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  an 
acre  before  the  World  War. 

Can  we  make  the  Mississippi  fertilize  its 
plain?  Can  we  realize  wealth  from  its  mud? 


Yes,  we  can  do  it,  and  what  is  of  even  greater  significance, 
it  can  become  an  actual  aid  in  the  great  task  of  flood  con- 
trol. It  chiefly  requires  the  utilization  of  things  that  have 
already  been  done  and  these  known  factors  must  be  incor- 
porated into  a  plan  as  thorough  and  far-reaching  as  that  by 
which  the  Allies  in  the  World  War  after  three  years  of 
independent  armies  and  independent  futility,  made  one  army 
and  one  military  plan  and  won.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  unified  command  of  the  Allies  was  achieved  only 
after  they  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  final  defeat. 

General  Waters  of  the  Mississippi  Army  has  the  scattered 
humans  of  fifty  flood  plain  cities  and  of  fifty  flood  plain 
counties  in  full  retreat.  Their  lines  are  broken,  their  base 
is  submerged,  they  have  fled  for  their  lives.  They  have 
become  objects  of  charity.  These  scattered  humans  cannot 
keep  General  Waters  outside  their  walls  until  they  get  a 
unified  command  and  a  unified  plan.  Then  they  can  win. 

ONE  part  of  any  successful  plan  will  have  to  be  a  set  of 
emergency  channels  or  floodways  nearly  all  the  way 
from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf.  Through  these  channels  the  river  will 
send  its  surplus  waters  down  to  the  Gulf  without  sending  it 
through  the  homes  of  men.  Maintaining  these  artificial 
channels  is  merely  cooperating  with  nature.  It  is  the  nature 
of  rivers  in  flood  plains  to  have  several  mouths.  The  Mis- 
sissippi always  has  had  them  and  if  we  overreach  ourselves 
and  close  the  mouths,  as  we  have  done,  the  river  opens  them 
again,  as  it  has  done.  That  is  what  the  Mississippi  did  this 
time.  The  next  time,  when  a  flood  comes  high  enough  to 
break  the  levees  and  make  crevasses,  let  us  hope  that  we  will 
have  had  foresight  enough  to  be  ready  for  it  with  spillways 
and  floodways  forming  emergency  channels  prepared  to  lead 


The  AssuanDam  on  the  Nile  stores  vast  waters,  waters  vast  fields — and 
starves  them  by  robbing  the  water  of  its  mud.  Until  the  English  built  the 
dam,  no  fertilizer  other  than  mud  from  the  overflow  had  been  used  since 
the  time  of  King  Tut.  The  Mississippi  can  be  made  to  put  its  mud 
on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Delta  where  it  will  work 
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the  waters  harmlessly  away  to  the  Gulf.  But  first  let  us 
insist  that  the  muddy  waters  be  made  to  fertilize  our  land 
as  much  as  we  desire.  Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  the  Nile. 

How  can  this  be  done?  The  swamp  reclamation  units 
that  were  established  near  New  Orleans  by  private  enter- 
prise some  years  ago  show  the  way.  Some  of  these  enter- 
prises started  with  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  swamps. 
Not  a  single  acre  was  three  feet  above  any  other  acre.  No 
spot  was  five  feet  above  the  Gulf.  In  dry  times  it  was  a 
morass.  When  the  Father  of  Waters  poured  a  flood  across 
the  Delta,  this  land  became  a  lake — one  foot  deep,  two  feet 


The  greatest  ruins  of  Mesopotamia — not  the  palaces  of  Nebuchad~ 

nezzar,  but  the  piles  of  mud  hundreds  of  miles  long,  carried  out  of 

ancient  irrigation  ditches    by  slaves.     Modern   engineers  grade  the 

stream  *_so  that  it  carries  the  mud  to  the  field 


A  primary  canal  in  the  date  garden  of  Hills  Brothers  Company  near 

Basra.    Twice  a  day  for  centuries  water  from  the  Shaft-el- Arab,  a 

tidal  river,  has  nourished  this  ancient  land.    Nothing  but  date  palms 

are  seen  growing  along  both  sides  for  miles  upon  miles 


Secondary  and  tertiary  channels  are  the  first  steps  in  turning  this 
strip  of  desert  into  an  oasis  of  date-palms.  Pumps  for  surface  drainage 
are  the  modem  innovation.  This  photograph  and  the  one  immediately 
above  by  courtesy  of  Hills  Brothers  Company,  'New  York.  Top  photo- 
graph  by  J.  Russell  Smith 


deep,  three  feet  deep  or  more,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
flood. 

The  reclaimers  enter  this  land  of  Noah  upon  a  large  float- 
ing dredge.  The  dredge  bears  a  huge  steam-shovel  on  its 
forward  end.  The  steam-shovel  lifts  a  cubic  yard  or  more 
of  mud  from  this  swamp.  The  long  arm  swings  around  and 
deposits  the  mud  alongside  the  barge.  Thus  the  dredge  digs 
a  channel  or  canal.  The  barge  floats  along  in  the  canal  that 
it  makes  through  the  wilderness.  The  steam-shovel  leaves 
an  ever  lengthening  double  trail  of  canal  and  levee. 
When  the  job  is  finished  the  tract  of  swamp  is  surrounded 
by  a  levee,  and  inside  the  levee  is  a  canal. 

Next  comes  a  gridiron  of  cross  ditches.  These 
lead  water  into  this  main  canal.  A  pumping  plant 
on  the  levee  drains  the  whole  unit  by  lifting  the 
water  out  into  the  swamp.  Farming  may  now 
begin.  Unfortunately  these  reclamations  were  put  ' 
through  by  promoters  who  thought  only  of 
draining  land,  not  at  all  of  maintaining  land. 
Therefore  settlers  had  the  usual  frontier  ex- 
perience— a  few  good  crops  followed  by  a  de-  ' 
clining  yield.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
rice.  It  was  land  mining  without  replenishment. 
And  yet  there  was  the  Mississippi  carrying  past 
these  hungering  farms  enough  fertility  to  enrich 
the  whole  plain. 

Experts  whose  minds  run  to  figures  tell  us  that 
the  Mississippi  carries  to  the  gulf  each  year 
400,000  tons  of  sediment.  Each  day  it  would  fill 
more  than  four  hundred  freight  trains,  each  with 
fifty  cars  of  fifty  tons  each.  This  mass  of  fertility 
would  cover  one  square  mile  to  the  depth  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  or  it  would  cover 
twenty  thousand  square  miles  with  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch.  The  Nile,  it  will  be  remembered, 
deposited  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  each  year. 
To  utilize  this  mud  as  a  source  of  fertility  we 
merely  need  to  get  muddy  water  on  to  this  farm 
land,  let  it  stay  there  long  enough  for  the  silt  to 
settle  and  then  get  the  water  off  the  land.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  problem  in  hydraulic, 
engineering.  It  involves  no  new  principle,  no  new 
device.  It  does  involve,  however,  becoming  in- 
oculated with  an  idea  and  then  proceeding 
according  to  a  far-reaching  plan.  As  the  elements 
of  a  one-family  house  are  to  a  modern  apartment 
hotel  holding  two  hundred  families,  so  is  the 
reclamation  work  or  dredging  canals  to  the  far- 
reaching  plan  of  making  the  Mississippi  a  benefit. 
It  is  really  as  simple  as  that. 

We  have  reclaimed  10,000-  and  2O,OOO-acre 
units  of  flat  swamp  by  making  levees  to  keep 
water  out,  ditches  to  draw  the  water  off  and 
pumping  plants  to  lower  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  ditches.  These  pumps  work  at  less  than  a 
dollar  per  acre  for  coal  per  year.  If  the  units 
above  described  could  have  in  addition  to  their 
present  plan,  some  means  of  flooding,  under  con- 
trol, with  muddy  water,  the  plan  might  be  perfect 
and  perennial,  rather  than  doomed  to  the  swiftly 
declining  value  that  has  already  overtaken  the 
flood  plain  where  our  drainage  has  succeeded. 

The  houses  of  those  who  worked  this  land  in 
the  swamp  were  very  naturally  built  in  long  rows 
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upon  the  levee.  Now,  if  one  of  these  units 
could  be  made  to  work,  a  row  of  them 
along  the  bayou  could  be  made  to  work 
more  easily.  It  would  be  much  like  put- 
ting houses  along  the  street.  It  is  less 
costly  to  fit  up  the  water  works,  drainage, 
streets,  curbing  and  sidewalks  for  twenty 
houses  in  a  row  than  for  twenty  scattered 
houses.  The  same  is  true  of  land  units. 
Put  two  rows  of  ten-thousand-  or  fifteen- 
thousand-acre  drainage  and  fertilizing 
units  back  to  back  like  lots  between 
two  parallel  streets.  Let  them  be  flooded 
for  fertility  occasionally,  under  control 
from  the  canals  or  rivers  or  bayous  that 
correspond  to  the  two  streets,  and  after 
the  muddy  water  has  performed  the 
beneficent  duty  of  fertilization  let  it  be 
drained  off  into  a  back  channel — a  channel 
that  corresponds  to  the  alley  separating 
city  lots  at  the  back.  If  pumping  is  necessary,  such  units 
could  be  pumped  cooperatively.  It  is  usually  cheaper  to  do 
such  things  in  large  rather  than  small  units. 

Many  interesting  details  suggest  themselves.    The  houses 
would  of  course  be  on  the  levees.    With  mechanical  devices 
it  would  be  possible  and  feasible  to  move  enough  material  to 
make  these  levees  where  houses  stand  so  high  that  another 
flood  like  this  of  1927  would  riot  touch  a  house  or  drown 
a  single  mule  or  pig  or  chicken.    This  would  mean  that  the 
people  lived  in  a  long-drawn  village,  a  stringtown,  if  you 
will.   They  would  live  in  a  stringtown  and  they  should  also 
have  string  farms.    Why  should  not  the  rows  of  cotton  and 
corn  be  so  long  that  the  worker  would  make  one  round  in 
the  forenoon  and  another  in  the  afternoon?    Thus  a  farm 
could  be  four  or  five  rods  wide  and  two  or  three  miles  long. 
It  is  entirely  feasible  to  live  in  Stringtown-on-the-high-levee 
and  let  the  mules  live  during  working  season  in  a  cheap 
shed  or  lot,  three  miles  out  in  the  flats.    The  workers  could 
go   to    and    fro    in    the 
omnipresent     flivvers. 
Thus  it  might  be  .eight 
or  ten  miles   across  the 
productive  flats  of  string- 
farms     from    one     high 
stringtown  to  the  next. 


THERE  is  nothing 
new  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  flood  plain 
man  should  live  in 
stringtown.  Almost  any 
detailed  map  of  the  flood 
plain  shows  that  men 
live  that  way  at  pres- 
ent—  Stringtown-on-the- 
bayou.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  little  town 
of  Welcome,  near  Don- 
aldsonville,  Louisiana. 
The  houses  are  massed 
in  an  almost  continuous 
settlement  along  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi 
on  land  having  an  ele- 


Spreading  poison  dust  to  fight  the  boll  weevil  on  cotton  land  built  by  Missis- 
sippi mud.  _  It  will  be  maintained  by  Mississippi  mud  when  we  apply  to  ihe 
river   the  sound  quality  of  brains  and  care  that  we  now  apply  to   flying 
machines.     Photo  by  Underwood. 

vation  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  Gulf  level.  The  land 
slopes  away  from  the  river  down  to  ten  feet,  to  five  feet, 
and  even  less  before  the  swamp,  at  a  distance  of  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  river,  takes  possession  of  the  far-reaching 
lower  flats.  This  high  land  by  the  river  is  called  a  natural 
levee.  It  was  built  up  by  the  river  in  the  natural  process  of 
dropping  mud  in  time  of  overflow.  Service  roads  and  drainage 
ditches  run  straight  down  the  slope  from  the  river  toward 
the  swamp.  The  natural  levee  makes  it  clear  why  the  river 
has  many  mouths.  The  river  bank  is  the  highest  land ;  when 
water  gets  out  of  the  river,  it  has  no  way  of  getting  back. 

THIS  high  location  of  the  river  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  mud-fertilizer  plan.    The  vital  waters  can  easily  be 
made  to  flow  by  gravity  directly  onto  the  land. 

The  division  of  the  flood  plain  into  a  series  of  carefully 
planned,  water-tight  compartments  for  drainage  and  fer- 
tilizing could  become  a  very  effective  part' of  a  valley  plan. 

Imagine  a  string  of  these 
units,  from  three  to  five 
miles  wide,  reaching 
from  some  danger  point 
on  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf.  The  houses  are 
all  on  the  north-south 
levees,  so  that  if  catas- 
trophe should  come  and 
the  river  should  break 
through,  it  could  go 
right  on  down  to  the 
Gulf  through  a  series  of 
prepared  breaks  in  the 
east-west  levees.  Mean- 
while the  people  would 
be  safe  in  their  homes 
on  the  high  north-south 
levees.  Suppose  the  river 
menaces.  Control  gates 
are  opened  and  two  or 
three  million  acres  are 
flooded  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  feet.  Con- 
ceivably this  might 
(Continued  on  p.  1 86) 


Map  of  a  typical  flood  plain  land.  It  is  at  Welcome,  near  Donaldson- 
ville,  La.,  above  New  Orleans.  The  river  bank  is  built  up  by  the  river 
silt.  The  swamp  (lower  left  corner)  is  less  than  five  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  land  near  the  river  is  from  15  to  20  feet.  Therefore  the 
houses  are  near  the  river  in  a  stringtown  and  drainage  ditches, 
shown  by  lines,  carry  water  away  from  the  river  toward  the  swamp 


Community  Chests 


Poster  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith  for  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Philadelphia 


When  the  war  chests  wete  laid  away  with  the  drums 
ten  years  ago,  there  remained  fourteen  community 
chests  to  carry  on  for  social  welfare  in  fourteen  cities. 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada  today  there  are  296, 
raising  a  yearly  total  of  $64,000,000  from  two  and  one- 
half  million  contributors.  A  strong  chest  raises  as  much 
as  $4.75  for  each  person  in  the  city.  Its  givers  number 
one  in  eight—  even  one  in  five — of  the  population. 

The  chest  has  spread  over  the  nation.  It  has  become 
an  instrument  of  tremendous  power,  resting  chiefly  on  its 
ability  to  raise  in  one  swift  campaign  the  budgets  of  all 
the  social  agencies  and  institutions  of  a  city.  It  con- 
stantly faces  new  problems.  It  must  work  out  its  own 
relation  to  the  taxing  power.  It  must  meet  the  need  for 
more  funds  with  the  growing  complexities  of  modern  city 


life,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  employment  and  sickness,  the 
opportunity  to  open  new  doors  to  the  good  life  to  which 
we  are  increasingly  committed  for  all  Americans.  It  holds 
vast  disciplinary  power  in  its  ability  to  grant  or  withhold 
funds ;  and  both  vigilance  and  tolerance  will  be  n  ceded  in 
conserving  the  initiative  of  social  agencies,  especially 
where  controversial  issues  and  local  interests  are  at  stake. 
Still  under  fire  from  sturdy  individualists  in  the  field 
of  social  welfare,  the  community  chest  has  only  recently 
got  its  head  above  the  waters  of  controversy  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  can  justify  itself  by  its  works.  It  turns 
now  to  consider  its  future  and  measure  its  enduring 
values.  In  the  pages  following  some  of  its  ablest  spokes- 
men set  forth  a  rough  balance  sheet  together  with  at 
least  some  inklings  of  prophecy. 


Putting  an  Ideal  to  Work 


By  GEORGE  E.  VINCENT 


DURING  all  history  the  city  or  the  city-state  has 
been  the  conspicuous  example  of  the  community. 
It  was  so  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile,  and  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.    It 
was  only  with  the  growth  of  cities  that  modern 
Europe  began  to  emerge  from  the  dark  ages.    Even  during 
the  period  in  which  nationalism  has  played  so  great  a  part, 
capitals  and  industrial  cities  have  held   a  leading  place  as 
centers' of  influence  and  as  nurseries  of  the  community  spirit. 
Plato  makes  Socrates  say  that  the  city  is  only   the  small- 
print  of  the  individual  spelled  in  capital  letters.    By  which 
he  meant  to  say  that  the  larger  life  in  common  enables  the 
citizen  more  easily  and  fully  to  realize  his  own  possibilities. 
What  are  these  individual  desires  and   needs  which   are 
spelled  large  in  the  city  life  and  its  institutions?    A  social 
philosopher  has  reduced  these  to  six  groups  and  has  labeled 
each  with  a  single  word.    Here  are  the  six  key  terms:  health, 
wealth,  sociability,  knowledge,  beauty,  rightness. 

Every  man  and  woman  by  nature  tries:  I,  at  least  to 
avoid  pain  if  not  to  attain  vigorous  physical  well-being ; 
2,  to  gain  material  power  to  command  what  money  can  buy 
and  to  avoid  anxiety  about  the  future;  3,  to  enjoy  social 
intercourse;  4,  to  satisfy  curiosity  about  nature  and  man; 
5,  to  gratify  a  craving  for  the  beautiful ;  6,  to  have  a  sense 
of  right  and  satisfying  relationship  with  the  unseen  forces 
of  the  universe  and  with  his  fellow  men. 

It  is  the  city  at  its  best  which  offers  the  citizen  largest 
opportunities  to  realize  these  desires.  Cleveland  through  its 
municipal  government,  its  industries  and  commerce,  its  so- 
cial and  recreational  organizations,  its  schools,  colleges,  uni- 
versity, libraries,  press  and  pulpits,  its  parks,  monuments, 
public  and  private  buildings,  art  collections,  its  churches,  its 
public  standards  of  conduct  expressed  in  collective  praise  and 
condemnation,  is  putting  into  large  and  glowing  capital  let- 
ters the  leading  aspirations  of  the  average  citizen  for  a  wider, 
fuller  personal  life. 

But  however  gratifying  the  result  as  a  whole,  there  are 
certain  failures  with  respect  to  each 
of  these  six  aims.      People  still    fall 
ill,  or  into  poverty  and  dependence ; 
many   fail    to   meet   their   fellows   in 


president   of    the    Rockefeller 
L  Foundation  gave  the  signal  for  the 


wholesome  recreation  and  social  con- 


Start  of  the  last  campaign  of  the  Cleve- 


land Community  Fund,  striking  a  note 
of  high  purpose  which  found  its  roots 
in  ancient  cities  which  were  nurseries 


tact.  Still  others  are  deprived  of  edu- 
cation, and  starved  in  their  aesthetic 
lives.  Worse  still,  large  numbers 

fail  to  attain  right  ethical  relations  of  the  community  spirit,  and  its  modern 
with  the  community.  Breakdowns  application  in  social  work  which  seeks 
like  these  have  called  into  being  a  to  open  a  door  to  men's  aspirations. 


great  number  of  agencies  official  and  voluntary:  dispensaries, 
hospitals,  nursing  services,  sanitaria,  homes  for  children, 
summer  camps,  charity  societies,  settlements,  night  schools, 
associations  for  education  and  recreation  and  for  ethical  and 
religious  influence. 

Indispensable  as  such  institutions  are,  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  grow  up  without  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  problem  as  a  whole  and  the  part  of  each  in 
a  well-considered  community  program.  Each  went  its  own 
way,  and  appealed  independently  for  public  support.  Out  of 
this  situation  has  grown  the  Community  Chest  with  its  study 
of  community  needs,  its  careful  preparation  of  the  year's 
budget,  its  annual  week  of  educating  the  public  by  a  vivid, 
concrete  presentation,  its  well-organized  plan  of  extra- 
governmental,  self-imposed  voluntary  taxation,  and  its  busi- 
ness-like and  convincing  reports. 

Arnold  Toynbee  once  said,  "Enthusiasm  can  only  be 
aroused  by  two  things:  first,  an  ideal  which  takes  the 
imagination  by  storm,  and  second,  a  definite,  intelligible  plan 
for  carrying  that  ideal  out  into  practise."  How  perfectly 
this  applies  to  your  Community  Chest!  The  ideal  of  a 
Cleveland  which  seeks  to  make  life  more  healthful,  interest- 
ing, wholesome  and  happy  for  every  citizen  surely  takes  the 
imagination  by  storm!  And  for  helping  to  realize  this  in 
larger  measure  for  the  less  fortunate  among  you  what  plans 
could  be  more  definite  and  intelligible? 

You,  who  are  members  of  the  team,  are  not  being 
whipped  to  the  discharge  of  a  distasteful  duty ;  you  are 
being  set  free  for  a  fine  adventure;  you  are  going  as  team- 
mates into  a  stirring  game.  How  thrilling  a  thing  it  is  to 
play  a  noble  game  with  trusted,  high-spirited  companions! 
The  team  lines  up;  the  signal  is  given;  each  player  has 
instantly  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  the  play  as  a  whole  and 
sees  his  own  individual  part  in  its  relations.  He  knows 
that  each  team-mate  will  do  his  share  loyally  and  that  all 
will  fit  together  into  a  splendidly  united  effort.  For  the 
coming  campaign  you  have  leaders  to  give  the  signal :  the 
plays  have  been  worked  out  in 
every  detail ;  you  have  only  to  get 
into  the  game  for  all  you  have  in 
you. 

The  already  wavering  line  of 
apathy,  indifference,  selfishness  can- 
not hold  you.  You  will  sweep  on  to 
another  victory  for  that  great  team 
which  commands  and  calls  upon  your 
love  and  pride  and  loyalty,  your  city 
of  Cleveland. 
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Social  Work 

Grows  Up 

By  WILLIAM  J.  NORTON 

Cartoons  by  Sara  Merrill 


In  ten  years  14  community  chests  have  grown  to  296 


thing  now  popularly  called  the 
community  chest  was  born  of  the  ar- 
dent  patriotism  of  Americans  crusad- 
i°g  at  war.  Federations  of  social  agencies 
had  existed  before,  both  financial  federations 
and  non-financial.  For  more  than  three 
decades  Denver  had  carried  on  a  halting  experiment  with 
a  central  philanthropic  pool.  For  twenty  years  the  Jews 
of  many  cities  had  demonstrated  the  practicality  of  joint 
funding  for  a  small  cohesive  group.  For  five  years  a  dozen 
mid-western  and  southern  cities  had  instituted  federations, 
some  of  which  had  been  reasonably  successful,  some  flat 
failures.  Another  dozen  were  playing  with  rather  in- 
offensive councils  of  social  agencies.  Within  a  year  from 
President  Wilson's  call  to  arms  the  war  chest  had  sprung 
into  existence  in  every  part  of  America  and  shortly,  when 
the  war  was  over,  its  successor,  the  community  chest,  a  new 
phase  in  the  evolution  of  social  work,  was  marching  on. 

In  1927,  so  remote  from  the  passion  of  1917,  this  move- 
ment has  a  grip  on  some  three  hundred  American  com- 
munities. Eighty-one  American  cities  have  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  people  each ;  seventy  of  them  use  the 
community  chest  today.  Over  two  hundred  other  centers 
of  various  sizes  have  organized  their  philanthropies  along 
the  same  lines.  In  the  year  just  closed,  chests  together  have 
raised  something  better  than  sixty-four  million  dollars  from 
probably  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  contributors. 
If  all  of  these  givers  were  laid  end  to  end  they  would 
stretch  from  the  checkbooks  of  the  richest  capitalists  to 
the  pay-envelopes  of  the  poorest  workmen  and  encircle  the 
gulf  of  social  inequality  forty  times  with  radiant  bands  of 
goodwill.  This  tendency  toward  the  democratic  support  of 
philanthropy  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  far-reaching  in 
its  consequences  of  the  several  achievements  of  the  com- 
munity chests. 

TO  go  back  to  the  days  before  the  war.  Private  phil- 
anthropy in  America  had  arisen,  partly  because  the 
enormous  increase  in  city  population,  relying  upon  group 
interdependence  as  much  as  upon  the  old  individual  in- 
dependence, had  bred  many  additional  possibilities  for 
dependence  and  its  resulting  misery;  partly  because  the 
growth  of  an  expanding  social  surplus  of  wealth  in  private 
hands  had  made  possible  the  continuous  alleviation  of 
fragments  of  the  misery  by  little  groups  of  organized  people; 
partly  because  the  unfolding  of  scientific  knowledge  had 
opened  many  new  avenues  of  helpfulness;  and  partly  be- 
cause the  habits  of  thought  of  the  age  made  more  easy  the 
establishment  of  private  rather  than  of  governmental  social 
work.  Charity  organization  societies,  nursing  associations, 


hospitals,  children's  organizations,  social  settlements, 
health  activities,  societies  to  work  for  changes  in  the  j 
social  structure,  and  various  other  forms  of  philan- 
thropy had  come  into  existence.  The  church,  fraternal 
organizations,  sororities,  clubs  and  independent  groups  of 
benevolently-minded  people  sponsored  these  institutions. 
Following  the  Civil  War,  and  again  the  Spanish  War, 
spurts  of  creative  activity  had  brought  into  existence  ad- 
ditional medleys  of  institutions  and  associations.  All  of  them 
had  one  characteristic  in  common :  they  were  administered 
with  almost  perfect  freedom  and  independence. 

While  each  had  a  social  objective,  each  was  non-social  in 
administration.  It  was  governed  by  a  few  devoted  indi- 
viduals who  gave  little  or  no  thought  to  the  larger  aspects 
of  their  responsibility  to  the  public.  To  do  good  per  se 
was  enough.  Had  not  religion  always  taught  good  deeds 
as  a  God-like  emulation?  And  where  had  religion  pro- 
nounced responsibility  to  the  public  at  large  as  a  God-like 
attribute?  Moreover,  the  social  philosophy  of  the  country 
was  epitomized  in  that  famous  phrase,  "The  public  be 
damned."  Public  restraint  of  any  kind  was  resented.  In- 
dustry, public  utilities,  merchandising,  religion,  and  all 
forms  of  business  and  social  life  demanded  untrammeled 
freedom,  complete  unrestraint  to  create  and  to  operate  at 
will.  And  it  was  well  that  it  was  so  for  a  while.  An  im- 
mense empire  was  being  erected.  A  giant  structure  of  busi- 
ness and  commerce,  of  religious  and  educational  life,  of  all 
forms  of  human  activity,  was  being  created  and  set  in  mo- 
tion. Boldness,  hardihood,  freedom  to  dare  and  to  do  are 
needed  in  creation.  While  the  timid  halts  and  looks  about 
to  be  sure  that  he  is  bolstered  by  habits  hardened  into 
sanctified  rules  and  regulations,  the  daring  creator  crashes 
the  gates  of  the  unknown.  It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  those 
famous  first  six  days  of  creation  were  not  in  the  hands  of 
deities  accustomed  to  the  discipline  of  tradition  and  regi- 
mentation ;  it  would  have  taken  millions  of  years  of  pain- 
fully slow  and  cruelly  executed  evolution  to  bring  into 
existence  such  a  perfect  world. 

This  was  the  philosophy  originating  in  this  need  that 
governed  the  rise  of  America's  private  philanthropy.  True 
economy,  which  is  to  be  differentiated  from  parsimony, 
meant  nothing  to  it.  The  annoyance  that  is  caused  to  its 
supporters  was  absolved  by  that  "good  per  se"  sanction. 
Real  efficiency,  responsibility  to  the  public,  and  universal 
service  were  not  in  its  picture.  He  who  would  create  can- 
not be  too  cautious  about  waste.  The  persons  who  get  in 
his  way  or  in  whose  way  he  gets,  must  be  brushed  aside 
for  the  temporarily  greater  objective.  Only  enough  efficiency 
is  needed  in  the  beginning  of  things  to  secure  a  clumsy  mo- 
tion. Such  is  the  eternal  and  universal  price  of  creation. 
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SOCIAL  WORK  GROWS  UP 
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Yet  a  change  was  brewing  long  before  the  convulsion 
of  the  World  War.  American  society  was  gradually  com- 
ing of  age  ;  and  no  society  arrives  at  maturity,  where  it 
must  feed  and  clothe  and  house,  supply  necessities,  comforts 
and  modest  luxuries  to  a  large  and  growing  population, 
without  being  compelled  eventually  to  challenge  waste  ;  to 
demand  the  greatest  possible  production  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  energy,  which  is  true  economy;  and  to  insist 
that  all  of  its  institutions  shall  place  the  rule  of  service, 
not  only  to  client  but  also  to  the  general  public,  at  least 
on  a  par  with  the  rule  of  service  to  self.  No  society  ever 
comes  into  its  most  prolific  fruit  without  installing  some 
equitable  harmonizer  between  the  self-interest  of  the  in- 
dividual and  his  groups,  and  the  interest  of  mankind  in  the 
great  organized  mass;  between  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  the  little  circles  in  which  he  moves,  and  his  duties 
towards  the  completed  circle  of  human  society.  Each  set 
of  institutions  of  any  nature  whatsoever  must  finally  work 
into  this  kind  of  a  harmonious  relationship,  if  it  will  grow 
into  universal  acceptance  and  universal  usefulness. 

Years  in  advance  of  the  War,  thoughtful  people  were 
broadcasting  challenges  to  many  American  institutions,  dar- 
ing them  to  start  the  work  of  socializing  themselves.  For 
a  generation  politics  had  been  a  tumultous  arena  for  the 
purging  of  political  parties  and  for  the  institution  of  govern- 
ment regulation  over  various  utilities  of  universal  use.  Even 
the  Democratic  Party  seemed  to  accomplish  the  impossible 
task  of  harmonizing  Jefferson,  Jackson  and  Bryan.  Within 
its  own  confines  business  worked  at  combinations,  centraliza- 
tions, economic  methods,  quantity  production,  the  populariza- 
tion of  stock  ownership,  and  a  new  set  of  service  ideals. 
The  Protestant  churches,  the  very  haven  of  individual  free- 
dom, cast  sheeps'  eyes  -at  union  and  coordination. 

Few  of  the  people  who  have  been  engaged  in  these  affairs 
ever  thought  of  them  in  terms  of  a  common  movement 
dominated  by  a  general  purpose.  We  act  in  terms  of  a 
pragmatic  philosophy  moved  forward  by  a  swinging  of 
events,  rather  than  from  well-rounded  general  philosophy. 
Nevertheless  all  of  these  things  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  development.  They  represent  American  society  passing 
from  its  romping  adolescence  into  its  serious  maturity. 
Philanthropy  did  not  escape  challenges  to  join  the  ranks 
of  other  great  institutions  in  the  forward  march.  Some  of 
those  who  contributed  wanted  waste  to  go  —  waste  of  money, 
waste  of  time,  waste  of  energy.  They  were  eager  to  dis- 
tribute their  burden  to  a  more 
universal  support  and  more  uni- 
versal responsibility.  Some  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  wanted 
a  better  technology  more  generally 
installed  ;  a  wider  acceptance  of 
their  ideals;  an  expansion  of  serv- 
ice; and  mutual  protection  from 
the  freebooting  emotionalist.  And 
the  public?  It  had  to  be  shown 
the  true  necessity  for  these  many 
highbrow  organizations.  It  had 
impertinent  questions  to  ask  about 
overhead  and  administration.  It 
demanded  a  restoration  of  the 
spirit  of  age-old  charity,  which  it 
suspected  had  been  mired  in  a  mo- 
rass  of  red  tape  and  terminology. 


As  has  been  stated,  modest  experimentation  had  taken 
place,  proving  that  economies  were  to  be  had ;  that  more 
supporters  and  more  money  could  be  secured;  and  that  ef- 
ficiency methods  were  possible.  Then  the  War,  an  upheaval 
that  would  not  brook  the  slow  evolutionary  struggle  for 
advancement;  the  war  chest;  and  its  peace-time  successor 
the  community  chest,  which  today  has  captured  a  great 
fragment  of  America. 

The  caravel  of  philanthropy,  following  placid  channels, 
piloted  by  a  few  sanctified  individuals  prompted  to  goodness 
and  playing  with  a  new  scientific  approach  to  humanism, 
all  at  once  is  tossed  onto  a  broad  and  troubled  sea  where 
the  driving  winds  emanate  from  the  blowing  hot  and  the 
blowing  cold  of  the  people,  and  the  ports  for  coming  and 
going  are  vast  service  depots  for  all  mankind. 

THIS  then  is  the  significant  aspect  of  the  new  phase  of 
social  work  dominating  all  other  considerations;  the 
passing  of  control  of  the  destiny  of  social  work  from  the 
few  choice  spirits  who  created  and  lovingly  fostered  it  to 
the  great  and  merciless  democracy.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
no  community  chest  where  the  members  of  the  managing 
board  are  chosen  by  public  suffrage,  although  in  a  number 
of  them  a  minority  of  the  committee  is  chosen  by  the 
contributors.  Nevertheless,  through  its  right  to  withhold 
money  if  it  chooses,  a  right  which  it  has  exercised  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  the  public  has  a  commanding  voice  in 
the  policies  and  even  the  determination  of  personnel  of  a 
community  chest.  In  the  beginning  fear  was  expressed  that 
control  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  big  givers.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  it  is  not  the  big  giver  but  the  little 
giver  in  the  mass,  the  common  man  and  woman  in  the 
aggregate,  who  is  today  exercising  the  most  profound  in- 
fluence upon  philanthropy.  Instead  of  the  tiny  handful  of 
thoughtful  givers  in  the  days  before  the  War,  we  find  a 
general  average  of  one  giver  to  every  eight  persons  in  the 
population  in  community  chest  cities,  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  entire  adult  population;  and  in  those  cities 
where  the  movement  has  sunk  its  deepest  roots  the 
average  is  considerably  higher.  These  givers  are  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  public  opinion  is  made.  Their 
giving  is  voluntary.  It  is  this  plodding  mass,  the  fabrica- 
tor of  public  opinion,  backed  by  a  whimsical  veto  upon 
funds,  that  has  become  the  determining  factor  in  social 
•  work's  newest  administrative  development. 


Rich  man 


Poor  man       Beggarman         Thief  Doctor 


Lawyer         Merchant 


Chief 


Qn 


average>  the  comrnunity  chests  muster  one  contributor  out  of  each  eight  resi- 
Of  a  c;tjl.     A  prize  of  a  year's  subscription  to  Survey  Qraphic  will  be  given  for 
the  best  guess  as  to  which  one  of  the  eight  above  is  the  giver. 
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Public  acceptance  of  social  work  as  a  necessary  integer      present    in    a   satisfactory    degree.     We    are,    however,    in 


in  the  mechanical  scheme  of  American  life,  for  which  the 
pioneers  of  philanthropy  aspired,  has  come  rather  suddenly. 
With  it  goes  an  enormously  enlarged  support.  Pocketbooks 
of  old  givers  have  opened  expansively;  and  for  every  con- 
tribution before  the  War,  a  score  are  now  upon  the  rolls. 


the  beginning  of  an  era  of  saving  and  not  at  its  close.  If 
we  would  continue  to  warrant  the  confidence  of  our  new 
ally,  the  general  public,  we  should  push  forward  into  fresh 
economies  that  are  still  possible  upon  a  larger  scale. 

The  second   right  which  the   public  demands   is  greater 


Five  years  ago  contributions  to  community  chests  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  totaled  $23,000,000. 

This  year  they  are  $64,000,000. 


This  change  in  the  status  of  social  work  has  finally  been 
brought  about  through  the  medium  of  the  community  chest. 
No  longer  the  foible  of  the  few,  recognized  now  as  a 
common  necessity  to  be  supported  by  the  many,  it  must 
stand  the  gaff  of  public  dominance  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  any  general  public  service. 

THE  community  chest,  self-elected  to  stand  between  the 
public  and  its  newly  adopted  institution,  assumes  a 
super-trusteeship.  That  trusteeship  implies  certain  obliga- 
tions. Reversed,  they  become  public  rights,  and  the  public 
critically  requires  that  the  rights  should  be  protected  in 
return  for  continued  goodwill. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  early  adjuration  of  the  busi- 
ness man,  promoter  of  federation  to  eliminate  waste  and 
annoyance,  which  are  partly  synonymous  terms.  Nineteen 
twenty-seven  finds  definite  progress  made  in  this  direction. 
There  can  be  little  argument  that  the  cost  of  raising  money 
has  been  reduced  by  a  percentage  which,  if  computed  for 
the  large  amounts  raised  by  the  chests  since  the  War,  would 
total  a  handsome  sum.  Numerous  surveys  establish  that  the 
average  cost  of  raising  money  among  unfederated  societies 
is  about  fifteen  per  cent.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  community 
chest  where  the  cost  of  raising,  collecting,  administering, 
and  distributing  money  runs  higher  than  seven  per  cent. 
Central  buildings  promoted  and  managed  by  community 
chests  are  becoming  common,  where  agencies  that  maintain 
offices  without  the  need  for  institutional  facilities  or  for 
neighborhood  locations,  have  been  centralized  and  are  sav- 
ing amazingly  large  sums  of  money.  The  control  of  budgets, 
comparative  cost  analyses,  standardization  of  salaries,  com- 
bining of  agencies  and  of  positions,  and  other  efforts  that 
result  in  the  elimination  of  duplication,  have  all  met  the 
requirement  for  economy. 

Money  is  only  one  of  the  many  things  that  can  be  wasted. 
Time  and  energy  are  others.  Joint  campaigns  once  a  year 
save  the  time  and  energy  of  givers  and  workers  alike.  The 
maintenance  of  the  immunity  rule  is  as  much  in  the  interest 
of  economy  as  it  is  for  the  reduction  of  annoyance  and  the 
protection  of  responsibility.  The  control  over  the  number, 
the  chronological  scheduling,  and  the  planning  of  building- 
fund  campaigns,  which  has  been  partly  worked  out,  is  in 
the  same  interest. 

Promises    of    economy    have    been     fulfilled    up    to    the 


efficiency.  Again  the  promises  have  been  realized  within 
reason.  The  centralization  of  services,  the  combinations  of 
agencies,  the  weeding  out  of  the  useless,  the  reorganiza- 
tions of  boards  and  of  staffs,  the  filling  of  unfilled  needs, 
the  expansion  of  work  where  too  little  was  done,  are 
a  few  expressions  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  right  that 
have  taken  place  many  times  in  the  life  of  the  movement. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  effort  and  the  one  least  talked  about 
in  this  field  is  the  attempt  to  standardize  statistical  informa- 
tion ;  to  make  its  flow  continuous,  and  to  pool  the  knowledge 
thus  gathered  in  many  communities  in  the  central  office  o\ 
the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils.  Out 
of  that  collaboration,  made  possible  only  by  the  community 
chest  movement,  will  come  eventually  information  for  exact 
and  scientific  measuring  that  will  throw  a  great  light  on  I 
the  real  usefulness  of  a  multitude  of  now  doubtful  work- 
processes.  There  can  be  no  truly  efficient  science  of  social 
work  until  such  a  system  is  established.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  community  chest  movement  that  it  has  under- 
taken this  task,  in  its  earnestness  to  discharge  its  obligation 
toward  efficiency. 

The  third  requirement  which  the  public  makes,  more 
obscure  perhaps  than  the  other  two  and  still  of  equal  im- 
portance, is  for  responsibility.  In  the  first  place  the  money 
given  is  a  trust  fund,  that  must  be  spent  honestly  and  reason- 
ably usefully.  Philanthropy,  relying  so  much  upon  the 
sympathies,  has  been  a  fairly  easy  field  for  the  fakir  and 
the  wanton  emotionalist.  The  public,  being  frankly  ignorant 
of  the  sincerity  and  usefulness  of  many  institutions,  has 
found  in  the  community  chest  a  discriminating  responsibility 
in  distributing  funds.  The  fact  that  no  scandal  has  arisen 
in  community  chest  circles  in  all  these  years  would  indicate 
that  the  confidence  is  well  placed. 

BUT  there  is  a  much  larger  aspect  to  this  requirement. 
If  American  society  can  work  out  satisfactory  instru- 
ments for  a  widespread  and  responsible  system  of  scientific 
social  work  on  an  economic  and  efficient  basis  that  will  serve 
the  people  and  at  the  same  moment  protect  their  past  initia- 
tive and  energy  for  productive  purposes,  it  has  found  a  new 
and  important  answer  to  the  socialization  of  wealth.  Rich 
America,  with  its  amazingly  large  number  of  wealthy 
citizens,  dares  not  permit  the  steady  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  private  hands  without  an  urgent  and  constant  insistence 
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that  the  surplus  must  be  used  in  the  public  benefit  rather 
than  for  luxurious  revelry  or  hoarding.  Both  extravagance 
and  hoarding  breed  new  forms  of  age-old  oppressions.  These 
we  do  not  propose  to  recreate.  We  have  reached  a  time  in 
the  world's  history  where  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
wealth  is  created  through  the  cooperative  labor  of  many 
people  working  together  with  bounteous  nature.  The  few 
who  have  creative,  promotive,  and  administrative  ability 
will  always  collect  fortunes  at  the  manifold  gaming  tables 
that  make  up  the  market-place.  Giving  due  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  required  for  progress  and  prosperity, 
and  giving  recognition  again  to  the  knowledge  that  large 
possessions  inevitably  breed  an  expansive  and  expensive  scale 
of  living,  we  still  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  major 
portion  of  what  is  produced  by  all  must  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

When  we  stop  to  think  it  over,  we  find  but  four  major 
ways  in  which  wealth  can  be  used  for  the  common  benefit. 
The  first  is  of  course  consumption  for  the  sustenance  of 
life — comfort  and  modest  luxury.  The  second  is  a  reinvest- 
ment of  surplus  in  a  multitude  of  new  business  enterprises 
or  the  expansion  of  old  in  order  to  furnish  more  labor  and 
create  new  wealth.  The  third  is  through  the  commonwealth 
itself  in  those  common  services  which  the  evolution  of 
government  has  absorbed  into  itself.  And  the  fourth  is  in 
those  great  privately  managed  benevolent  institutions  of 


religion,  education,  culture,  and  social  work,  which  offer 
a  guarantee  to  society  that  the  life,  ideals,  health  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people  shall  be  steadily  fostered  and 
forwarded. 

If  one  analyzes  the  rise  of  American  social  work  he  finds 
its  motives  in  the  age-old  principle  of  charity;  its  need  in 
the  suffering  of  humanity;  and  its  possibility  in  the  great 
growth  of  surplus  wealth.  To  harness  this  motive,  this 
need,  and  this  wealth  together  for  human  benefit,  to  use 
the  surplus  wisely,  to  provide  other  channels  than  those  of 
extravagance,  to  make  it  productive  not  only  for  consump- 
tion products,  but  also  for  so-called  higher  things  of  life, 
is  the  great  challenge  of  our  times.  The  idealistic  business 
men  of  America  have  struck  hands  with  the  social  workers 
in  establishing  a  system  of  scientific  and  loving  humanism 
that  is  a  new  and  commanding  answer  to  that  challenge. 

The  private  agencies,  both  those  that  exist  and  those  that 
are  to  come,  offer  the  place  for  expression  of  a  new,  bigger 
and  marvelously  rich  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige.  The  com- 
munity chest,  guaranteeing  to  wealth  responsibility  with 
its  accompaniments  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  sanity  in  all 
its  constituent  agencies,  has  broken  the  jam  that  held  back 
the  stream  of  human  service  and  material  wealth.  No 
movement  in  our  times  has  been  less  understood.  No  move- 
ment holds  more  profound  possibilities  for  the  future. 


Courtesy  of  The  Community  Chest  of  Scranton,  Pa. 


A  Chest  Commander's  Vision 


By  WILLIAM  COOPER  PROCTER 


LN  I  was  asked  to  take  the  chairmanship 
of  the  campaign,  I  was  loath  to  do  so  and 
h°Ped  t^lat  some  other  way  might  be  found. 
So  I  first  looked  into  the  chest's  expenditures 
and  then  at  the  quotas  given  the  various 
agencies.  I  discovered  that  everything  was 
being  handled  in  a  very  efficient  way.  I  checked  the  salary 
lists  for  stenographers,  clerks  and  general  employes  with 
those  of  Procter  and  Gamble  and  found  them  not  so  high 
as  those  of  Procter  and  Gamble  for  similar  services. 

The  budgets  of  the  different  agencies,  I  found,  are  gone 
over  by  their  trustees,  checked  by  the  Executive  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  chest,  and  finally  compared  item  for  item  with 
similar  institutions.  For  example,  the  cost  of  feeding  in  one 
hospital  is  compared  with  the  cost  in  other  hospitals.  The 
budgets  are  analyzed  and  the  expenses  compared,  and  if  the 
expenses  in  one  department  are  excessive  as  compared  with 
a  similar  department  in  another 
institution,  the  reason  why  is 
ascertained  and  adjustment  made. 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  the  chest  is  efficiently  and 
economically  administered.  I  felt 
also  that  the  allotments  made  to 
agencies  were  properly  appor- 
tioned. I  could  find  no  chance 
for  retrenchment. 

Under  such  circumstances, 
what  should  we  do?  Limit  the 
agencies'  work,  check  growth, 
kill  spirit — or  find  the  addi- 
tional $200,000  they  imperative- 
ly need? 

For  several  years  the  chest  had 
not  quite  reached  its  quota.  The 
experience  in  other  cities  had 
been  similar.  It  grows  harder 
and  harder — and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  population  of 
the  country  is  increasing  and 
never  before  has  prosperity  been 
so  great  and  so  widespread  in 
this  country.  I  was  told  that 
chests  throughout  the  country 

were  wondering  why  the  impulses  of  giving,  mostly  due  to 
the  war-time,  were  fading  away. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trouble  was  that  we,  and 
the  other  cities  in  the  country,  were  lacking  in  faith.  If  we 
go  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  humanity  there  will  come  a 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  which  will 
bring  a  forward  advance  in  humanitarian  work.  We  offer 
no  excuses  for  asking  an  increase,  we  have  no  reserve  in 
saying  that  this  campaign  must  succeed. 

The  whole  inspiration  of  the  chest  lies  in  the  teams.  Un- 
less this  is  a  community  chest,  a  chest  to  which  the  entire 


/1/fR-  PROCTER  was  chair- 
*'-*man  of  the  campaign  in 
which  the  Cincinnati  Community 
Chest  not  only  broke  through  a 
dead  level  of  contributions  which 
had  held  stubbornly  for  four 
years,  but  set  a  new  high  stand- 
ard for  a  large  city.  The  large- 
scale  operations  of  a  chest,  which 
in  Cincinnati  raises  an  annual 
budget  of  $2,030,000,  has  chal- 
lenged the  interest  of  men  of 
affairs,  like  Mr.  Procter,  who  is 
the  president  of  The  Procter  and 
Gamble  Company,  the  makers  of 
Ivory  Soap.  His  vision  of  the 
meaning  of  the  chest  was  given 
first  to  the  solicitors  who  success- 
fullv  carried  out  the  campaign. 


community  gives,  unless  the  teams  bring  home  to  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  needs  to  be  met  and  the  personal  responsi- 
bility of  each  citizen  and  enlist  his  sympathy  and  interest, 
the  movement  itself  is  doomed  to  failure.  Your  campaign, 
and  your  community  chest  rest  on  the  teams  and  not  on  the 
large  givers. 

I  would  like  to  bring  home  to  the  individual  solicitor  in 
the  ranks  the  fact  that  his  work  is  important.  The  acid  test 
for  success  in  men  and  women  is  whether  they  can  recognize 
the  importance  of  a  piece  of  work  that  is  a  part  of  a  whole. 
The  man  who  succeeds  is  the  man  who  takes  up  his  work 
and  realizes  its  importance.  At  Procter  and  Gamble,  if  a 
cub  salesman  gets  a  job  and  takes  it  up  as  if  he  thinks  it  is 
the  most  important  work  in  the  whole  company,  he  soon 
goes  up.  His  attitude  may  be  boyish,  but  it  is  very  fine.  So, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  fundamental  test  of  success,  and  almost 
of  character,  is  the  realization  by  the  individual  that  his  work 

is  big  work  and  worth  the  utmost 
he  can  put  into  it. 

If  we  fail  in  this  campaign,  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  another 
community  chest  campaign  will 
succeed.  There  is  a  better  spirit 
abroad  among  people  than  in  any 
campaign  since  the  War.  There 
is  money  here,  too,  if  you  will  do 
the  work  necessary  to  get  it.  If 
we  do  not  go  over,  if  that  im- 
possibility should  happen,  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  the 
chest?  Can  any  organization 
function  efficiently  if  it  is  with- 
out the  resources  for  proper  ex- 
pansion ? 

And,  furthermore,  not  only  is 
the  success  of  this  campaign  im- 
portant to  Cincinnati,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  the  nation.  I  am  told  that 
the  community  chests  throughout 
the  country  are  looking  to  Cin- 
cinnati during  this  campaign. 
Cincinnati  stands  high ;  its  suc- 
cess or  failure  will  be  felt  in 
every  city.  What  is  at  stake  in  this 

campaign  is  the  question:  Can  the  Community  Chest  continue 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  city  as  the  city  grows  and  expands? 
We  were  drawn  together  during  the  War  by  a  great  im- 
pulse. That  impulse  is  with  us  no  longer,  but  during  the 
past  seven  years  the  Community  Chest  has  been  the  great 
agent  that  has  united  us,  that  has  drawn  us  together  in  a 
true  bond  of  brotherhood.  It  has  given  new  life  to  our 
charities ;  it  has  elevated  our  ideas  and  our  ideals  of  social 
service ;  it  has  strengthened  our  religion ;  it  has  improved 
our  business  and  our  politics.  So,  I  appeal  to  you  to  think  of 
it  as  more  than  civic  work,  for  it  is  religious  work. 
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Everyman's  Chest 

By  ALLEN  T.  BURNS 

Drawings  by  C.  O.  Westland  for  the  Toledo  Community  Cheat 


GAST    spring    the    Young    Men's    Christian 
Association  of  New  York  set  out   to   raise 
$6,500,000  for  new  buildings.   They  secured 
barely  $4,000,000  in  the  richest  city  of  the 
world — and  the  Y.M.C.A.  makes  a  strong 
appeal   to  the  wealthy.    Two  years  before, 
Detroit,  a  city  one-sixth  the  size  of  New  York  and  certainly 
with  no  greater  proportionate  wealth,  raised  $5,800,000  for 
Y.M.C.A.  buildings.   This  year,  at  the  same  time  that  New 
York  was  failing,  Detroit  raised  $4,200,000  for  buildings 
for  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  other  women's  organizations. 

What  made  the  difference  between  the  two  cities?  What 
made  the  smaller,  less  well-to-do  city  the  more  generous? 
Both  used  the  same  methods ;  in  fact,  the  intensive  high- 
power  campaign  for  social  welfare  finance  originated  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  spread  from  New  York  to  other  cities  and 
other  organizations,  and  New  York  employed  this  spring 
the  same  campaign  director  that  Detroit  had  used  two  years 
before.  Certainly  the  technique  of  money-raising  does  not 
explain  the  difference  in  giving  for  identical  purposes. 
Some  similar  contrasts  in  other  cities  will  suggest  an 
explanation. 

A  year  ago  the  citizens  of  New  York  contributed 
$7,000,000  for  building  hospitals  in  connection  with  the 
medical  center  being  developed  at  Columbia,  the  country's 
richest  university  in  its  richest  city.  But  this  year  the  people 
of  Cleveland  contributed  $8,OOO,OOO  for  hospitals  at  the 
medical  center  of  the  relatively  poor  university  of  their  much 
smaller  and  less  wealthy  city.  In  1925  Baltimore  raised 
$1,500,000,  only  half  its  original  quota,  toward  the  jubilee 
endowment  fund  of  its  great  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
The  same  year  Rochester,  less  than  half  the  size  of  Balti- 
more, contributed  $7,000,000  to  the  development  of  its  local 
university.  What  made  the  difference?  Why  the  discrepancy 
between  gifts  and  ability  to  give? 

The  leaders  of  New  York's  Y.M.C.A.  campaign  stated 
at  the  outset  that  they  lacked  one  great  asset  that  Detroit 
had  possessed — the  community  sense  of  responsibility  for 
welfare  institutions.  They  said  they  must  try  to  make  up 
for  this  disadvantage  from  New  York's  greater  resources. 
But  even  the  wealth  of  New  York  did  not  offset  the  stronger 
sense  of  responsibility  and  community  spirit  of  Detroit. 
How  did  Detroit  get  that  way?  And  Cleveland?  And 
Rochester  ? 

The  community  and  philanthropic  leaders  of  these  three 
cities  are  in  complete  agreement  on  an  explanation:  their 
cities  had  learned  to  give,  to  meet  large  responsibility  for 
community  enterprises,  by  the  training  received  in  their 
community  chests.  A  more  thorough  analysis  of  chest 
giving  will  tend  to  substantiate  the  explanation,  for  these 
new  community  organizations  have  gone  far  in  making  both 
giving  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  well-nigh  universal  in 
cities  where  they  have  existed  for  as  long  as  ten  years. 


Analysis  of  giving  in  chest  and  non-chest  cities  will  make 
this  clearer.  Chests  are  proving  successful  to  the  extent 
that  they  make  certain  fundamental  contributions  to 
community  life.  These  contributions  are  inherent  in  any 
adequate  chest. 

Recent  studies  in  Chicago  and  Boston,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia just  before  starting  its  chest,  showed  about  one 
person  in  thirty  of  the  population  contributing  to  charity. 
Chest  contributions,  on  the  other  hand,  average  one  in  eight 
of  the  population  and  a  chest  does  not  consider  itself  really 
successful  until  its  givers  are  one  in  five.  Many  chests  equal 
this  ratio  and  some  exceed  it.  A  giver  for  every  family  is 
a  chest's  ambition. 

Such  giving,  outside  of  community-wide  funds,  has  not 
been  known  in  America,  except  during  the  War.  The  single 
exception  brings  home  the  value  of  such  universal  giving. 
The  country  in  its  crisis  felt  the  need  of  marshalling  all 
its  resources  and  many  have  wondered  how  the  War  lessons 
in  common  action  could  be  made  permanent.  The  chest  has 
done  it  so  far  as  giving  habits  are  concerned,  for  fund  cities 
are  showing  an  ability  to  secure  contributions  for  all  com- 
munity purposes  out  of  proportion  to  their  wealth  as  coin- 
pared  with  non-chest  cities.  By  teaching  everybody  to  give 
to  chests  they  establish  giving  habits  which  increase  the 
resources  available  for  all  other  community  projects. 

ON  a  smaller  scale,  these  instances  of  a  larger  and 
general  giving  could  be  paralleled  in  many  chest 
cities,  for  example,  the  Oranges  and  Toledo.  The  point  is 
that  the  chest,  by  systematizing  and  popularizing  philan- 
thropic appeals,  has  awakened  a  community-wide  responsi- 
bility for  them.  The  successful  chest  exists  not  to  protect 
citizens  from  appeals  but  to  relate  appeals  to  each  other  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  response.  The 
effective  chest  has  become  a  teacher,  not  an  opponent  of 
giving  and  community  obligation. 

Adequate  as  well  as  general  support  of  community 
benevolence  is  the  aim  of  a  chest.  Chests  are  an  answer  to 
the  growing  insufficiency  in  the  funds  of  social  agencies. 
Just  as  mother's  pensions  from  public  funds  grew  out  of 
insufficient  relief  by  private  agencies,  so  chests  have  developed 
from  a  conviction  that  the  resources  of  the  whole  community 
must  be  tapped  for  adequate  social  service.  In  general, 
chests  have  raised  more  money  for  community  welfare  than 
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did  the  separate  agencies  before  chest  days.  Some  chests 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  this  achievement.  But  communities 
grow  and  the  arts  of  human  helpfulness  develop.  Under 
such  conditions  social  agencies,  like  other  human  institutions, 
must  grow  too.  No  chest  can  claim  to  have  satisfied  all  the 
ambitions  of  all  its  agencies  for  increased  resources,  but 
many  chests  can  show  not  only  greater  support  of  social 
work  than  before  the  chest,  but  also  increasingly  greater 
support.  Worcester,  Hartford,  the  Oranges,  Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Richmond,  Virginia,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  St.  Louis  are  striking  instances.  Nobody  can  give  an 
absolute  figure  for  adequate  support  of  social  welfare  in  a 
community.  Social  welfare  is  not  yet  so  exact  a  science. 
But  chests  can  retain  the  loyalty  of  their  social  agencies 
and  contributors  only  as  they  make  possible  better  and 
better  social  work. 

Recently  I  met  with  a  chest  board  that  was  inclined  to 
rest  on  its  laurels  because  two  years  before  it  had  stood 
eighth  among  chests  in  per  capita  support  of  social  welfare. 
It  was  astonishing  to  learn  that  in  two  years  seven  more 
chests  had  passed  it,  leaving  it  in  fifteenth  place.  Like 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  a  chest  in  its  world  has  to  run  as 
fast  as  it  can  just  to  stay  where  it  is.  The  chest  has  set 
a  new  standard  of  adequate  support  of  social  work.  For 
the  larger  cities  this  amounts  to  at  least  four  dollars  per 
capita,  a  showing  which  several  chests  already  exceed. 

There  are  few  figures  to  indicate  how  such  a  chest  stand- 
ard of  welfare  support  compares  with  non-chest  giving.  But 


three  years  ago,  the  Chicago  Coun- 
cies  showed  in  a  study  that  outside 
citizens  of  Chicago  were  contribut- 
capita  to  the  city's  social  agencies ; 
basis  the  chest  of  Cleveland  was 
lars  and  forty-three  cents  per 
of  Chicago  have  objected  that 
tions  are  not  an  adequate  basis 
city's  generosity  may  have  taken 
ments  and  plant  which  earn 
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cil  of  Social  Agen- 
the  hospitals,  the 
ing  two  dollars  per 
on  a  comparable 
collecting  three  dol- 
capita.  Some  citizens 
current  contribu- 
of  comparison,  for  a 
the  form  of  endow- 
enough  to  make  up 
for  smaller  yearly 
contributions.  Fig- 
ures are  available 
for  this  broader 
comparison.  Ray- 
mond  Clapp  of  the 
Cleveland  Fund  and 
Welfare  Federation 
for  the  Asso- 


ciation of  Community  chests  a  study  which  gives  these  in 
elusive  figures  for  1924.    In  this  study,  Chicago  shows  up  as 
follows  in  total  income  per  capita  from  all  sources  as  com 
pared  with  some  larger  chest  cities.    Chicago  $10.50,  Detroit 
$10.67,    Cleveland    $11.72,    Buffalo    $13.03,    Minneapolis 
$14.35,  Kansas  City  $12.44,  Rochester  $14.29. 

Returning  to  the  comparison  of  contributions  only,   fig- 
ures are  available  for  Boston,  a  traditionally  generous  city 
through  a  study  made  by  its  chamber  of  commerce  in  1924 
which  showed   that  the   annual  amount   received   by  socia 
agencies  of  every  kind  was  three  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents 
per  capita  of  population.     When  the  chamber's  committee 
had  analyzed  the  figures  further,  it  estimated  that  contri 
hutions  to  such  agencies  as  would  naturally  enter  a  com 
munity  chest  amounted  to  $2,600,000,  or  only  two  dollar 
and  thirty-five  cents  per  capita,  to  be  compared  with  fou 
dollars  per  capita  raised   by  the  chests  in  Cleveland,   San 
Francisco,  and  Scranton.     This  last  spring  Rochester  and 
Cincinnati  set  a  new  high  standard  by  raising,  respectively 
four  dollars  and  sixty  cents  and  four  dollars  and  seventy-fiv 
cents  per  capita. 

A  third  value  in  community  chests  is  that  they  develop 
a  balanced  program,  a  city  plan  of  social  work,  through  th 
budgeting  cf  all  the  needs  of  all  the  social  agencies.     Othe 
methods  of  making  a  social  program  for  a  community  hav 
been  tried,  such  as  a  Council  of  Social  Agencies  or  an  en 
dorsement  committee.     'But  to  be  effective,  planning  must1 
include  finance  as  well  as  policy-making  and  the  community 
chest  is  the  only  method  of  planning  a  city's  social  work 
which  makes  financial  provision  for  carrying  out  the  plan. 
Social  programs  without  corresponding  financial  budgets  are 
as  inadequate  as  powers  of  self-government  without  taxing 
authority. 

THE  budget  principle  of  community  chests  has  gone  a 
long  way  to  satisfy  systematic  business  minds.  President 
Coolidge  has  stressed  this  feature  in  his  endorsement  of 
chests.  All  who  have  dealt  with  chest  budgets  know  how 
far  they  are  from  being  accurately  planned  or  adequately 
proportioned.  The  science  of  social  service  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped to  a  point  at  which  it  can  determine,  for  example, 
the  need  of  a  city  of  100,000  for  personal  service  and  relief 
for  needy  families  in  comparison  with  its  requirements  for 
free  visiting  nursing.  However,  attempts  to  plan  and  budget 
chest  resources  are  giving  the  most  insistent  urge  to  studies 
which  will  give  a  scientific  basis  for  the  appropriations  of 
budget  committees. 

Such  studies  had  an  auspicious  beginning  in    1925   when 
Raymond  Clapp  of  Cleveland  gathered  for  the  Association 
of  Chests  inclusive  figures  of  the  support  from  all  sources 
for  all  kinds  of  social  work  in  nineteen  cities.     The  sources 
include  government  funds,   income  from  endowments,  con- 
tributions,  and   beneficiaries.      Such  figures  show  the  prac- 
tice of  different  communities  in  furnishing  money  for  wel- 
fare work.      Some  supply  a  greater  proportion  from  taxes, 
others   from  current  gifts.      But   a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  compiling  complete 
community    budgets    as    a    basis    for   chest 
appropriations.      The  procedure  is  similar 
to   the   gathering   of   thousands    of    family 
budgets   as   a   basis   for   wage   adjustments 
and  relief  grants.     Budgets  for  many  more 
communities    must    be    made    available    in 
•till   more   accurate    form    before   anvthing 
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like  norms  can  be  established.  The  financial  figures  must  tide  of  human  helpfulness  refuses  as  stubbornly  as  the 
be  supplemented  by  statistics  of  service,  such  as  free  bed-  Mississippi  to.  flow  in  too  restricted  and  artificial  a  channel, 
days  furnished  by  hospitals,  days'  care  in  boarding  homes  for  The  wisest  welfare  organizations,  like  the  Child  Welfare 


children,  or  adequate  standards  of  relief  for  needy  families. 
Such  studies  are  being  made  by  individual  chests  and  by 
national  social  agencies,  including  the  Association  of  Com- 
munity Chests.  All  are  moved  by  the  need  to  make  charit- 
able resources  go  as  far  as  possible  and  to  divide  them 
equitably  between  various  services.  The  growth  and  spread 
of  social  work  has  subjected  it  to  the  same  demand  for  sys- 
tem and  organization  that  is  made  upon  business  and  gov- 
ment.  Social  programs  must  be  reduced  to  an  order 
t  can  be  grasped  quickly  amid  all  the  confusion  of  mod- 
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League  of  America,  do  not  oppose  but  study  how  to  utili/.e 
the  impulses  of  large  groups  to  do,  as  well  as  give,  some- 
thing. 

The  community  chest,  as  no  other  social  welfare  organi- 
zation, has  made  use  of  this  desire.  The  annual  campaign 
marshalls  one  worker  for  about  every  twenty  families.  This 
effectiveness  is  developed  to  the  extent  to  which  they  actually 
learn  and  understand  just  what  the  chest  funds  are  needed 
and  used  for.  "Pep,"  rivalry,  community  pride  are  found 
insufficient  forces  for  reaching  the  goal.  The  solicitor  must 


ern  life  and  its  competition  for  attention.     Only  the  con-      be  instructed  and  trained  for  his  job. 


cerns  of  mankind  which  meet  this  requirement  for  unity  and 
simplicity  can  occupy  a  large  place  in  public  thought. 

*  \  'HE  chests  have  made  the  most  serious  attempt  so  far 


As  the  ajinual  chest  campaign  enables  the  average  citizen 
to  feel  himself  a  part  of  the  humane  forces  of  the  commu- 
nity, so  do  the  larger  financial  and  organization  problems  of 
a  chest  secure  the  interest  of  the  leading  minds  of  a  city. 


[   to  develop  such  balanced  programs  of  sodal  work,  but      The  problem  of  unifying  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  charities 


only  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Conscientious  budget  com- 
mittees must  admit  they  have  produced  more  of  the  form 
than  the  substance  of  adequate  city  plans  for  social  service. 
But  more  and  more  chests  are  enlisting  minds  of  the  type 
that  insists  on  finding  a  due  balance  and  proportion  in  all 
finance.  Chests  will  continue  to  hold  high  place  in  com- 

r     munity  esteem  to  the  extent  that  they  give  better  and  better 
Avers   to   the  question :      Are  charitable   gifts   made   and 
t  in   proportion   to  the  actual  human  needs  of  a  com- 
ity? 

mmunity  chests  offer  a  fourth  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity by  restoring  the  common  participation  of  ordinary 
citizens  in  social  welfare  work.  Like  all  other  fields  of  hu- 
man effort,  social  work  has  become  increasingly  specialized 
and  technical.  This  was  inevitable  so  far  as  the  actual 
rendering  of  service  is  concerned.  It  follows  the  trend  that 
substitutes  the  trained  nurse  for  the  neighbors  who  sat  up 
nights  with  the  sick,  the  juvenile  court  judge  and  probation 
officer  for  the  police  justice  and  policeman  in  dealing  with 
boys.  But  it  has  gone  so  far  that,  to  the  community  at  large, 
social  work  has  seemed  professionalized.  Organizations 
complain  of  difficulty  in  securing  board  members  and  volun- 

..  teers.  Agency  boards,  on  the  other  hand,  often  are  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  so  long  in  service  that  they  are 
considered  semi-professional.  The  trend  is  reflected  in  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  where  even  board 

J  members  grow  rare  and  feel  out  of  place.  For  15  years  no 
layman  has  even  been  nominated  for  the  presidency.  This  is 
real  ground  for  a  widespread  feeling  that  social  work  has 
become  the  concern  of  a  caste. 

High  specialization  has  borne  some  unexpected  fruit.   Just 
as  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare,  so  the  giver  has  shown 
a  decided  disinclination  to  be  separated  from  his  gift.     "Pop- 
ular charities"  have  resulted  from  the  feeling  that  givers  are 
too  shut  out  from  the  activities  of  professional  charity.    Such 
outbreaks  trouble  the  professionals,  yet  lay  activities  persist 
because  they  better  satisfy  the  human  hunger  to 
give  oneself  with  his  gift.    Their  forms  are  many 
and  of  widely  varying  value:    The  indiscriminate 
giving  to  beggars,  the  response  to  newspaper  ap- 
...    peals,  the  Elks'  Christmas  dinner,  the  Big  Brother 
.    and  Big  Sister  movements,  the  Rotary  boys'  clubs, 
the  Kiwanis'  care  for  crippled  children,  the  chil- 
dren's hospitals  of  the  Shriners  and  the  American 
.,    Legion's   program   for  dependent  children.      The 


is  a  challenge  to  men  who  have  consolidated  competing  plants 
or  banks,  such  as  never  is  presented  by  the  development  of 
the  technique  of  social  work.  'Budgets  of  from  $300,000  to 
$500,000  in  smaller  cities  and  from  $1,600,000  to  $5,000,000 
in  larger  ones  offer  an  opportunity  to  men  accustomed  to 
deal  with  large  affairs.  The  job  of  organizing  a  force  of 
one  thousand  to  six  thousand  workers  makes  tried  executives 
realize  that  they  have  something  to  contribute  out  of  their 
own  daily  experience  and  achievement. 

Chests  in  general  seem  to  have  too  much  static,  to  have 
reached  a  stage  of  catching  their  second  wind.  In  April 
of  this  year  reports  from  146  community  chests  showed  that 
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they  had  raised  only  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  more  for 
1927  than  for  1926.  Records  of  68  chests  for  five  years, 
1923-27,  showed  that  increases  were  on  a  declining  scale. 
The  figures  for  these  68  chests  for  five  years  are  as  follows: 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


Raised 

$29,666,618 
31,940,774 
33,009,445 
34,933,143 
35,387,627 


Increase 


$2,274,156 

1,068,671 

1,923,698 

454,484 


Increase 
Per  cent 

7-6 
3-3 
5-8 


These  and  other  available  figures  show  a  slowing  down, 
a  sag  in  growth.  They  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  Census 
figures  of  an  increase  in  the  country's  wealth  of  7  or  8  per 
cent  annually,  and  to  income  tax  figures  which  give  the 
increase  in  personal  income  at  25  per  cent  from  1922  to 
1923,  the  latest  years  for  which  comparable  returns  are 
available. 

The  slowing  up  gives  good  grounds  for  pause.  Has  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  set  in  so  early?  Has  the  enlist- 
ment of  new  forces  for  social  work  won  only  a  short-lived 
gain?  One  explanation  stands  out.  It  can  be  summarized 
in  the  apology  of  the  perennial  campaign  chairman  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  strongest  chests,  which  has  also  fallen  on 
these  evil  days:  "You  see  this  whole  thing  started  under 
war  momentum  and  we  haven't  had  enough  contact  with 
the  work  to  furnish  any  new  incentive." 
What  this  amounts  to  is  that  participation 
in  finance  and  organization  is  not  enough 
to  hold  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
layman.  The  continued 
success  of  the  chests  must 
depend  on  their  being  able 
to  satisfy  still  more  fully 
the  human  hunger  to  par- 
ticipate in  service  itself. 

Chests  with  continued  or 
recent  successes  show  that 
chests  can  furnish 
more  opportunity 
for  general  par- 
ticipation in  so- 
cial welfare  than 


the  old  era  of  largely  specialized  social  work.  In  six  years 
the  Worcester  chest  has  never  failed  to  reach  its  goal  or 
make  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  The  president 
is  a  busy  manufacturer,  but  he  is  able  to  discuss  intelligently 
whether  or  not  the  plans  for  development  of  a  particular 
health  center  duplicate  the  work  of  the  visiting  nurse  asso-  i 
ciation.  He  and  his  board  insist  on  being  kept  in  intimate 
touch  with  the  activities  of  the  member  agencies. 

Scranton  has  gained  every  year  except  that  of  the  anthra- 
cite strike,  the  average  increase,  including  the  strike  year, 
being  six  per  cent.  This  chest  has  succeeded  in  making 
its  campaign  organization  function  throughout  the  year  by 
turning  its  soliciting  organization  into  a  collecting  force. 
This  has  kept  givers  convinced  throughout  the  year  that 
the  objects  of  their  gifts  are  worth  while.  The  chest  itself, 
and  through  it  the  community,  has  learned  of  the  problems 
of  service  of  the  member-agencies  not  by  annual  complaints 
or  favorable  comments  but  through  monthly  contacts.  The 
solicitors  have  made  it  their  business  to  keep  the  social  agen- 
cies and  the  community  in  close  touch  through  conferences 
of  givers  and  social  workers,  group  meetings  to  explain  com- 
plaints and  difficulties.  A  recent  study  of  Scranton  citizens 
showed  them  to  be  surprisingly  well  informed. 

THIS  year  Cincinnati  set  a  new  high-water  mark  of  giv- 
ing for  big  city  chests,  $4.75  per  capita  after  an  almost 
static  period  of  five  years  at  $4.00.  The  most  surprising 
feature  was  that  the  initiative  was  taken  by  laymen  and 
not  by  social  agencies.  The  campaign  slogan,  "Let's  meet 
the  need,  we'll  give  more,"  epitomized  the  convictions  of 
the  business  men  of  the  city.  In  fact  they  suggested  that 
meeting  the  need  be  made  the  test  of  whether  the  chest 
method  was  adequate  as  a  continuous  policy.  Interviews 
with  them  showed  an  astonishing  familiarity  with  inadequate 
provisions  for  child  welfare,  new  Negro  population,  chronic 
diseases,  and  family  dependency.  Their  determination  had 
grown  out  of  their  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
agencies  themselves.  They  felt  them  as  keenly  as  the  pro- 
fessional workers. 

How  was  such  effective  participation  brought  about?    In 
the  first  place,  no  hard  and  fast  lines  are  drawn  between 
workers  and  laymen.    On  the  directing  board,  the  budget 
committee  and  other  bodies,  social  workers  are  included  as 
an  indispensable  leaven.    But  the  work  of  the  budget  com- 
mittee itself  best  illustrates  how  the  leading  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati have  been  quickened.    The  budget  committee  proper 
consists  of  nine  persons,  four  appointed  by 
the  chest  board  and  five  elected  by  repre- 
sentatives of  social   agencies.     These  nine 
divide  all  the  agencies  in  the  chest  for  spe- 
cial year-round  study.     Each  member  se- 
cures for  this  study  the  cooperation  of  sub- 
committee members  of  four  or  five  leaders 
in  various  fields.     The  enlarged  and  full 
group  of  sub-committees  meets  semi-month- 
ly and  at  each  meeting  one  sub-committee 
reports  and  has  representatives  of  its  spe- 
cial   agencies    speak.     The    problems    dis- 
cussed belong  to  groups   of   agencies   and 
so  to  the  whole  community.     As  a  result, 
city  leaders  have  come  to  realize  the  un- 
solved social  problems.     This  budget  com- 
mittee procedure  is  typical  of  the  Cincinnati 
policy   of    securing    in    many    ways    active 
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participation  of  laymen  in  those  situations  so  familiar  to 
social  workers  and  so  in  need  of  understanding  if  there  is 
to  be  an  adequate  incentive  and  driving  power  behind  chests. 

There  has  been  general  theoretical  agreement  that  with 
the  increasing  pressure  of  city  life  private  resources  must  be 
supplemented  by  public  funds.  But  gen- 
enerally  social  workers  have  been  Uriahs, 
fearing  that  their  ark  would  be  toppled 
over  in  the  transfer;  their  opposition  to 
mothers'  pensions  as  a  supplement  to  ad- 
mittedly inadequate  private  relief  funds 
has  been  a  classic  example.  Similarly,  fig- 
ures show  that  funds  may  be  given  ever  so 
generously  for  free  hospital  care,  yet  unless 
public  money  is  available  to  several  times 
the  maximum  of  private  contributions,  a 
community  will  be  poorly  served.  But 
whether  public  hospitals  give  good  or  poor 
care  of  the  sick  depends  on  a  widespread 
understanding  of  what  good  hospital  care 
costs  and  something  of  what  adequate  funds  should  buy  in 
service  and  accommodations. 

What  better  school  of  social  work  for  the  whole  com- 
munity to  attend  than  an  annual  request  that  all  citizens 
give  to  the  support  of  such  work  and  the  necessary  explana- 
tions and  arguments  going  with  the  request  ?  Little  by  little 
both  the  campaign  workers  and  the  whole  community  are 
being  compelled  to  think  not  only  about  the  problem  of 
relief,  but  as  to  why  relief  bills  mount  during  an 'increase 
of  prosperity. 

THE  ease,  in  some  cases  the  too  great  ease,  with  which 
support  can  pass  from  private  giving  to  tax  funds,  is 
finding  many  illustrations.  In  Fort  Worth,  the  chest  has 
gone  out  of  existence  because  the  city  charter  has  been 
amended  to  provide  support  of  private  agencies  out  of  taxes. 
Old  problems  connected  with  public  money  spent  by  private 
citizens  do  not  seem  to  have  been  considered.  Topeka  is  in 
the  process  of  making  the  same  transfer  with  apparently  as 
little  forethought.  But  even  these  changes  indicate  an 
awakening  to  public  responsibility  for  social  work. 

In  older  chest  communities  more  considerate  action  is 
taken  to  develop  both  adequate  public  morale  and  actual 
responsibility  in  this  field.  When  Cleveland  found  from 

it  stood  first  among 
capita  voluntary 
-j_  welfare  but  only 
support,  a  com- 
ential  men  was 
study  what  re- 
public authori- 
Almost  at  once  a 
mothers'  pension  ap- 
cured.  This  looked 
toward  removing  the  disparity  in  a  city  that  was  third  in 
private  support  of  dependent  families  and  sixteenth  in  tax 
contributions  for  this  purpose.  Attention  is  now  being  di- 
rected to  the  development  of  the  municipal  hospital  and  its 
resources,  since  Cleveland  ranks  second  in  private  and  seventh 
in  public  support  of  hospitals. 

The  city  authorities  of  Rochester  this  year  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  chest  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for  free 
hospital  care  so  that  chest  funds  might  be  released  for  better 
care  of  needy  families.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  the 
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the    Clapp   study   that 
nineteen  cities  in  per 
contributions  to 
fourteenth  in  tax 
rnittee    of    influ- 
organized     to 
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deliberate  policy  of  the 
Detroit  chest  to  leave 
most  of  the  actual  care  of 
dependent      families      to 

public  authorities.  But  the  chest  has  taken  the  responsibility 
of  studying  continuously  the  work  done  and  of  bringing  to 
bear  the  influence  of  a  strong  group  in  appraising  and  de- 
veloping this  public  service. 

In  the  development  of  public  morale  for  community  wel- 
fare, the  transfer  of  the  financial  burden  is  not  so  significant 
as  the  growth  of  popular  interest  in  securing  effective  dis- 
charge of  public  responsibility.  In  the  welfare  field,  the 
chests  are  creating  groups  that  are  the  counterparts  of  the 
older  civic  bodies  which  have  awakened  and  kept  alive  public 
concern  for  terms  of  utility  franchises  or  the  administration 
of  public  schools.  Last  year,  Cincinnati  chest  leaders  used 
their  influence  to  make  theirs  the  first  Ohio  city  to  take 
advantage  of  a  new  law  abolishing  the  sacredly  low  limit  of 
taxation.  Immediately  after,  the  chest  and  city  officials  to- 
gether undertook  to  install  an  adequate  public  welfare  de- 
partment. This  happy  partnership  is  considered  as  much  a 
chest  responsibility  as  the  annual  campaign. 

The  fact  is,  the  chests  are  realizing  that  their  own  con- 
tinued success  depends  on  something  of  an  even-handed 
partnership  between  public  and  private  organizations.  This 
makes  for  mutual  reinforcement.  Private  citizens  are  re- 
quiring reasonable  public  appropriations  as  a  condition  of 
their  giving.  In  the  very  process  of  soliciting  and  securing 
private  gifts,  an  intelligence  is  being  created  which  can 
understand  and  require  an  adequate  public  welfare  policy. 
For  social  welfare,  the  community  chest  is  producing  the 
essentials  for  the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  public, 
the  recognition  of  a  general  unmet  need  for  which  private 
resources  are  insufficient,  and  the  development  of  a  citizenship 
which  has  a  natural  and  continuous  stake  in  meeting  this  need. 

Social  welfare  leaders  have  long  recognized  that  nothing 
less  than  the  resources  of  the  whole  community,  financial, 
human,  administrative,  and  cooperative,  are  sufficient  for  wel- 
fare needs.  'By  its  very  nature  the  community  chest  is  a  real 
step  ahead  in  marshalling  community  resources.  In  teaching 
everyone  to  give,  in  setting  a  high  standard  of  support,  in  de- 
veloping a  balanced  plan,  and  in  enlisting  all  classes  of  citizens 
in  active  participation,  social  welfare  has  become  universally 
demanded  and  an  indispensable  requirement  of  modern  life. 


The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis 


By  J.  LIONBERGER  DAVIS 


IN  recent  months  much  has  been  written  and 
said  of  "The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis."     That  it 
is  no  empty  phrase  but  a  true  expression  of 
the  ideals  and  ability  of  our  people  is  proved 
by   remarkable   community    accomplishments 
and  by  the  determination  that  the  tasks  be- 
fore us  shall  be  done  in  the  same  spirit  and  in  an  adequate 
way. 

Against  the  background  of  the  World's  Fair,  the  Pageant 
and  Masque,  the  great  outdoor  Municipal  Opera  and  a 
bond  issue  for  large  public  investments,  including  plaza, 
street  widening  and  public  buildings,  there  is  a  picture  of 
vivid  color  and  dramatic  in- 
terest. During  the  past  six 
months  the  people  of  St. 
Louis  have  contributed 
$250,000  to  study  and  con- 
trol the  smoke  nuisance  and 
$1,000,000  to  finance  the 
program  of  the  Industrial 
Club  for  the  study  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  op- 
portunities which  the  city 
possesses.  During  the  same 
period  the  Red  Cross  quota 
of  St.  Louis  for  the  relief 
of  the  great  flood  was  over- 
subscribed and  when  the 
quota  was  doubled  the  re- 
sponse was  the  same.  And 
now,  just  as  the  annual 
campaign  for  the  Commu- 
nity Fund  is  about  to  be- 
gin, the  tornado  has  de- 
vastated thousands  of  our 
homes  and  caused  wide- 
spread distress.  The  Red 
Cross,  adequately  prepared, 
put  its  disaster  relief  plan 
into  operation  immediately. 
With  the  help  of  other 
agencies,  many  of  which 
are  members  of  the  Com- 
munity Fund,  the  emer- 
gency has  been  met ;  a  fund  of  $500,000  was  subscribed 
in  five  days  and  two  days  later  it  had  reached  about 
$750,000,  without  asking  for  assistance  outside  this  com- 
munity. 

Many  have  wondered  at  the  remarkable  organization 
which  began  to  function  within  three  or  four  hours  after 
the  disaster.  It  was  amazing  to  see  the  effective  cooperation 
of  agencies  and  their  personnel,  mobilized  under  the  leader- 
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ship  of  the  Red  Cross.  And  yet  as  we  look  backward  we , 
realize  that  the  seed  was  sown  in  1911  when  the  social  agen- 
cies formed  their  Central  Council  which  later  became  the 
Community  Council.  For  over  fifteen  years  a  spirit  and 
technique  of  cooperation  has  been  developing  and  when  the 
emergency  came  the  community  was  organized,  prepared  and 
ready  to  function.  If  capacity  to  meet  the  unexpected  is  a 
true  test  of  preparation  and  ability,  St.  Louis  has  met  and 
is  meeting  that  test.  Surely  the  emergency  through  which  we 
are  passing  has  thrown  into  clear  relief  the  picture  of  our 
community  efforts  to  aid  effectively  those  who  are  in  distress. 
During  the  next  thirty  days  our  people  will  be  called  upon 

for  $1,850,000,  which  was 
the  amount  fixed  for  the 
goal  of  the  Community 
Fund  before  the  tornado 
disaster.  The  general 
chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nity Fund  Campaign  has 
been  for  more  than  t\vo 
years  and  is  now  the  chair- 
man of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Committee  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

The  aftermath  of  the 
present  disaster  will  place 
burdens  upon  Community 
Fund  agencies  which  will 
require  the  full  financial 
support  of  our  people. 
Those  who  are  directing 
the  campaign  are  heartened 
by  the  splendid  response  of 
our  citizens  to  every  call 
for  sacrifice  and  service 
this  year.  They  are  con- 
fident that  the  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis  will  carry  through 
the  Community  Fund  Cam- 
paign so  that  the  usual 
needs  of  our  less  fortu- 
nate neighbors  can  be  met 
and  the  unusual  burdens  of 
our  social  agenices  can  be  supported  in  so  far  as  the  gen- 
erosity of  our  people  will  make  possible.  If  the  spirit  of 
our  people  is  aroused  as  it  was  during  the  World  War  the 
Community  Fund  Campaign  will  be  carried  "over  the  top" 
as  have  all  other  community  efforts  this  year.  We  who  live 
here  believe  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Louis  and  go  forward  un- 
daunted by  disaster  and  assured  of  the  ability  and  gen- 
erosity of  our  people. 
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The  Man  in  the  Street  and  the  Chest 


By  T.  J.  EDMONDS 


man  in  the  street  is  everybody  and  no- 
body.  He  is  a  man  who  sees  not  a  city  but 
a  few  intersecting  streets.  He  is  about  as 
well  informed  about  social  work  as  he  is 
about  the  real  issues  of  an  election.  But  so 


"Social  work  is  tarred  with  the  state  medicine  idea  and  I 
don't  like  that,  but  I  give  anyway  because  I  see  so  much 
sickness  and  poverty  and  know  there  must  be  a  lot  more 
I  can't  touch." 

A  dentist  said:   "I'd  be   a  poor  sport   if   I   didn't   give. 


long  as  he  votes  and  is  not  voted,  democracy     These  visiting  nurses  make  a  lot  of  business  for  us  dentists." 


is  safe.  And  so  long  as  he  gives,  with  any  degree  of  voli- 
tion, through  as  intelligent  a  channel  as  the  community 
chest,  social  work  is  safe.  So  out  in  the  street  I  went  to 
find  out  if  he  is  a  cheerful  giver,  an  unwilling  giver  or 
a  tight-  wad,  and  why. 

My  first  man  was  a  lawyer,  who  breezed  out  of  court 
where  he  had  represented  a  wife  who  had  sued  for  divorce 
because  the  husband  objected  to  her  playing  bridge  for 


A  Rotarinn  said:  "I  give  because  service  to  mankind  is 
Rotarian  religion.  Every  self-respecting  city  ought  to  have 
a  good  community  chest  to  take  care  of  its  poor  and  its 
sick.  It  ought  not  let  any  other  city  say  it  failed  to  do  its 
duty  by  the  unfortunates.  It  ought  to  have  as  few  slums 
as  possible.  It  ought  to  strive  for  the  lowest  infant  mor- 
tality rate  in  the  country.  It  ought  to  try  to  make  itself 
a  city  of  IOO  per  cent  happy,  self-supporting,  home-owning 


money,   thereby  causing   her   to   gain   twenty-three   pounds     citizens.' 


and  lose  her  social  standing.    He  offered  the  opinion  that 
social  work  is  not  a  profession  and  never  can  be;  that  a 


Recently    I    sat   beside    another    luncheon   club   member. 
Between  numbers  of  a  concert  given  by  a  fifty-piece  band 


community  chest  is  a  sort  of  charity  trust  and   resembles     we  discussed   the  community  chest.     He  said:   "The  only 


a  combination   in    restraint   of   trade.     He  also   mentioned 
overhead. 


reason  I  give  to  the  chest  is  to  save  my  face.    I  deal  with 
some  of  these  men  that  are  at  the  head  of  things  and  I  have 


Lawyer   number   2,    a   criminal    lawyer,   spoke   solemnly     to  come  across  for  business  reasons.    I  don't  believe  in  the 


and  with  unrelaxed  countenance  of  red  tape  and  delays  in 

the  administration   of  social 

service. 

The  third  lawyer  said: 
"I've  had  several  years  on 
the  board  of  the  Such  and 
Such  and  I've  learned  that 
social  work  is  a  high-class 
service.  It  makes  adjust- 
ments. It  keeps  people  out 
of  the  domestic  relations 
and  criminal  courts.  It's  a 
good  thing  for  the  creditor 
class,  even  if  it  does  often 
deprive  lawyers,  judges  and 
policemen  of  part  of  their 
excuse  for  existence." 

My  first  doctor  said  he 
had  treated  so  many  patients 
free  and  was  unable  to  col- 
lect his  bills  from  so  many 
others  that  he  felt  he  did  his 
share  of  charity  work  with- 
out giving  cash.  The  second, 
a  contributor,  said  that  every 
physician  ought  to  practice 
preventive  medicine  as  well 
as  curative  medicine  and 
ought  to  participate  in  pub- 
lic health  movements  which 
result  in  the  decrease  of 
death-  and  sickness-rates. 

The     third     doctor    said: 


Cromwell,  in  the  Detroit  Times 
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chest.    Social  work  is  too  damned  full  of  graft." 

I  said  that  this  interested 
me,  and  asked  him  where  the 
graft  is.  "Do  the  workers 
get  away  with  any  of  it?" 
I  inquired. 

"I  don't  know  about  that," 
he  said,  "but  what  I  mean 
is  that  nobody  can  get  relief 
from  the  charities  unless 
their  names  are  on  a  card 
catalog.  If  .they  have  been 
there  before  and  are  known 
and  have  been  investigated 
and  are  pets  of  the  organiza- 
tion they  get  help." 

"How  then  do  new  cases 
arise?"  I  said. 

"Well  I  don't  exactly 
mean,"  he  replied,  "that  no 
new  cases  can  get  help  but 
they  don't  get  it  for  a  week 
or  so  and  until  after  they 
have  to  stand  for  a  long  in- 
vestigation." 

"What  about  the  em- 
ployes?" I  asked. 

"Too  much  is  spent  in 
salaries.  I  suppose  that  a 
good  investigator  has  to  be 
a  trained  person  and  they 
have  to  be  paid  but  the 
executive  of  the  organization 
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doesn't  need  a  salary,  at  least  the  kind  of  a  salary  she  is 
getting.  You  can  find  plenty  of  volunteers  who  will  work 
for  nothing  or  for  a  very  little  who  could  run  the  institu- 
tion satisfactorily." 

Just  then  the  band  struck  up  again.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  selection  he  exclaimed:  "By  George,  that  director 
certainly  knows  his  business!" 

"Do  you  suppose  he  is  a  trained  musician?"  asked  a  man 
on  the  other  side  of  us  who  had  been  listening  in  on  the 
conversation. 

TASKED  the  next  man  I  saw  if  he  believed  social  workers 
graft.     "Hell,    no,"    he   exclaimed,    "you    can    tell    they 
don't  by  looking  at  their  dowdy  clothes,  their  shabby  homes, 
their  rattly  cars  if  any,  and  their  poor  table  manners.   They 
aren't    grafters — they're    just    business    failures    who    can't 
make  good  at  anything  else  and  have  found  a  soft  snap." 
What  the  next  man  said  can  be  found  on  page  386  of 
Elmer  Gantry,  which  contains  Sinclair  Lewis's  disingenuous 
attack  on  organized  charity. 

My  most  astounding  interview  was  with  a  man — I  won't 
reveal  his  business — who  said  he  always  signed  a  large 
pledge  and  then  made  no  payments ;  that  was  easier  and 
better  business  than  refusing  to  pledge. 

My  first  farmer  paused  in  the  process  of  milking  a  cow 
to  remark  that  he  couldn't  give  anything  to  anything  until 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill  was  passed.  The  second  farmer 
cast  a  sad  eye  at  his  corn  field  but  said  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  services  of  a  county  nurse  had  once  saved 
the  life  of  his'  child,  so  although  he  couldn't  afford  it  he 
thought  he  ought  to  give  something  for  that  sort  of  work. 
He  also  remarked,  with  a  slightly  twinkling  eye,  that  maybe 
the  banker's  family  might  some  day  need  the  services  of 
the  Social  Service  League. 

The  first  salesman,  who  had  spent  his  vacation  in  the 
Black  Hills,  insisted  on  discussing  frigidaires  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  comment  on  the  community  chest.  The 
second  salesman  said  he  gave  to  the  community  chest 
because  he  had  been  "sold"  on  it.  No  other  explana- 
tion was  forthcoming. 
The  first  workman 
refused  to  give  -because 
he  said  charity  begins 
at  home.  The  com- 
munity chest  was  run 
by  big  business;  he 
wasn't  asking  any  help 
for  himself.  The  sec- 
ond workman  was  a 
contributor  because  at 
one  time  he  had  been 
put  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining medical  serv- 
ices by  a  social  agency 
without  mortgaging 
his  income  for  the  next 
two  or  three  months. 
The  third,  a  factory 
workman,  said 
it  made  him 
sore  to  have 
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around  with  a  subscription  list.    If   a  committee  of  work- 
men did  the  begging  it  was  all  right. 

The  fourth,  also  a  factory  hand,  said  he  did  his  bit  be- 
cause he  noticed  the  boss  coughed  up  a  good-sized  wad 
and  he  admired  the  boss;  the  boss  was  no  fool,  and  if  he 
gave  the  chest  must  be  all  right.  On  this  point  a  team 
captain  told  me  that  the  response  from  factories  and  busi- 
ness houses  frequently  reflected  the  attitude  of  the 
management  toward  the  chest.  He  said  he  considered 
this  a  sign  of  the  new  and  more  friendly  relations 
between  employers  and  employes. 

The  fifth  workman  said:  "I've  got  a  regular  job 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  fellows  that  haven't.  And 
there  are  a  lot  of  widows  and  orphans  of  working- 
men.  That's  why  I  give." 

The  first  preacher  was  inclined  to  think  that  social 
work  was  an  unemotional  proposition.    The  second, 
I  suspected  had  a  feeling  that  the  chest  reduced  the 
number  of  agency  appeals  which  competed  with  his 
own  constant  and  necessary  requests  for  money.   The 
third  preacher,  who  represented  the  vast 
majority  of   the  ministry,   supported   the 
community  chest  first  because  he  felt  that 
way  about  it,  having  a  naturally  altruis- 
tic spirit,    and   second   because   his   Bible 
is   full   of   marked   passages   about   giving 
and  charity.   The  fourth  was  of  that  new 
type  that  comes  to  the  ministry  with   a 
definite  background  of  social  service  train- 
ing— or   at   least   social    theory — and    re- 
gards physical,  economic,  social  salvation 
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on  the  one  hand  and  spiritual  salvation  on  the  other  as 
complementary  and  equally  necessary. 

A  frequent  alibi  offered  by  teachers  was  lack  of  sufficient 
income.  Some  stated  the  stock  objections  cogently.  Others 
said  they  give  "because  a  teacher  has  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
to  preserve  his  standing  and  perhaps  his  job."  Mostly,  how- 
ever, they  were  givers  because  through  their  contact  with 
children  they  possessed  a  rather  clear  idea  of  child-welfare 
problems. 

Clerks  and  stenographers  and  other  groups  of  economic 
status  similar  to  teachers  either  did  not  give  because  they 
could  not  afford  it  or  did  give  because  while  not  so  well 
informed  as  the  teachers  they  felt  that  it  was  "a  good  thing 
and  they  were  willing  to  have  a  share  in  it." 

THE  first  reporter  was  inclined  to  be  cynical.  He  had 
had  experience  with  social  workers  who  had  no  concep- 
tion of  news  values.  He  also  suspected  that  there  is  too 
much  red  tape  about  social  work  and  some  little  hypocrisy. 
The  second  had  covered  a  national  conference  of  social  work 
and  visualized  a  community  chest  as  a  big,  efficient  and  at 
ic  same  time  human  community  enterprise. 
A  reporter  to  whom  I  submitted  the  results  of  my  in-, 
itigations  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  of  the  objections 
ide  to  the  chest  are  criticisms  of  social  work  in  general 
of  particular  agencies.  He  analyzed  the  objections  to 
ic  chest  as  compared  with  the  older  systems  of  independent 
:ncies  as  follows:  i,  The  chest  means  extra  administrative 
ichinery  and  consequently  more  overhead ;  2,  The  cost 
collections  is  greater;  3,  The  designation  scheme  is  a 
joke;  4,  The  chest  perpetuates  useless  agencies  or  duplicat- 
ing agencies  which  would  die  out  if  they  had  to  live  by 
competitive  solicitation.  On  this  point,  however,  he  observed 
that  the  same  reasons  that  perpetuate  agencies  in  the  chest 
would  operate  to  perpetuate  them  outside  and  in  the  latter 
case  for  a  longer  period. 

He  said  that  although  he  didn't  think  much  of  chests  and 
social  work  he  judged  they  were  necessary  evils  somewhat 
in  the  same  sense  that  prohibition  is  a  necessary  evil  in  these 
days  when  everybody  drives  an  automobile.  If  there  were 
no  social  agencies  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  history 
of  individuals  asking  businessmen  for  aid,  there  would  be 
indiscriminate  relief  and  there  might  be  an  alarming  spread 
of  preventable  diseases.  These  community  problems  would 
lead  to  the  formation  of  separate  agencies  to  deal  with  them, 
then  each  agency  would  assault  the  businessman  repeatedly 
by  mail,  tag  days,  drives  and  sob  story  solicitors  and  finally 
again  the  monthly  or  daily  drive  would  drive  the  business- 
man into  the  organization  of  a  chest,  he  said. 

ONE  well-to-do   businessman   declared    that   he   would 
not    give    because    there    were    several    social    work 
executives  whose  salaries  were  too  high — one  that  he  knew 
of  drove  around  in  a  Ford  and  another  owned  his  own  home ! 
There  was  too  much  overhead. 

The  next  one  said  that  social  workers  are  technicians, 
a  poor  woman  has  to  stand  for  long  investigation  before 
she  gets  a  load  of  coal  or  a  basket  of  food.  If  she  is  sick, 
she  has  to  answer  a  lot  of  silly  questions  before  she  receives 
even  first  aid.  Another  businessman  declared  that  relief 
agencies  pauperize  people,  that  they  give  to  families  with 
able-bodied  men,  that  they  encourage  people  in  refusing  jobs 
and  that  they  give  without  proper  investigation.  Another 


said  that  social  work  interferes  with  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  It  perpetuates  weaklings.  It  is  deteriorating 
the  average  stock  of  the  community. 

The  fifth  businessman  said:  "I  like  to  think  I  give  be- 
cause I  am  a  philanthropist.  I  suppose  that  is  true.  But 
there  are  some  selfish  practical  reasons  for  giving  through 
the  community  chest.  When  I  want  my  lights  fixed  I  call 
an  electrician,  when  I  want  my  appendix  removed  I  go  to 
a  surgeon.  So  when  I  want  my  social  service  rendered  I 
use  a  social  agency.  Even  if  I  had  sense  enough  to  make 
a  good  investigation  I  wouldn't  have  the  time.  Then  I  don't 
like  to  have  my  feelings  harrowed  with  a  close-up  of  poverty 
or  suffering.  If  there  were  no  organized  social  work  I 
wonder  just  how  many  unfortunates  would  make  a  direct 
appeal  to  me?  If  any  did,  I  would  feel  a  personal  respon- 
sibility to  look  into  the  matter.  I  couldn't  call  up  a  number 
and  have  an  intelligent  young  woman  represent  me  and  file 
a  written  report.  The  same  thing  applies  to  making  sub- 
scriptions to  different  agencies  if  there  were  no  chest.  I 
would  be  the  victim  of  constant  appeals.  I  wouldn't  have 
time  to  give  adequate  or  intelligent  consideration  to  their 
respective  merits.  I  now  rely  on  the  chest  to  do  that  for 
me.  In  short,  I  support  the  chest  because  it  is  a  time- 
saving,  money-saving  and  thought-saving  device." 

This  interview  led  me  to  conduct  a  little  informal  ques- 
tionnaire among  my  acquaintances.  I  tried  to  ascertain: 

i.  What  proportion  of  givers  really  understand  social 
work?  The  answers  ranged  from  zero  to  5  per  cent,  the 
majority  being  nearer  o.  That  isn't  as  bad  as  it  seems — 
try  finding  out  how  many  of  your  car-owning  friends  know 
what  a  differential  is,  or  where  the  clutch  assembly  lurks, 


Donahey,  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

"  Hoo,  Hoo .'  Here  I  Am !  " 
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or  how  many  can  shift  from  high  to  second  going  down  a 
mountain  when  their  brakes  refuse  to  work.  I  found  that 
about  5  per  cent  could  name  25  per  cent  of  the  agencies  in 
the  chest  and  that  10  per  cent  knew  that  the  secretary  of 
the  chest  is  not  secretary  of  the  family  service  society.  My 
"ask-me-another"  was  a  flat  tire,  but  illuminating. 

2.  From  5  to  15  per  cent  had  had  some  convincing  per- 
sonal experience  with  a  social  agency;   one  had  a  neighbor 
whose  baby  was  saved  because  of  the  advice  of  a  visiting 
nurse;    one  had  referred  a  relief  case  and  had  received  a 
satisfactory  and  fairly  prompt  report;  one,  an  ex-service  man, 
remembered  with  gratitude  some  experiences  with  the  Sal- 
vation Army  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  latter  stand- 
ing in  his  mind  for  certain  Catholic  charities  that  are  in 
the  chest. 

3.  From  2O  to  80  per  cent,  it  seems,  like  to  give  for  senti- 
mental  reasons — they  have  the  altruistic  streak — they  like 
humanity.    The  greatest  sentimentalist  is  the  business  man. 
A  human  interest  appeal  gets  to  him  more  quickly  than  to 
any  other  group.   This  doesn't  seem  reasonable  but  it's  true. 
His  brusqueness  is  an  eggshell  and  his  mental  protein  isn't 


solidified.  You  know  why  it  is  conceded  that  women  make 
better  jurors  than  men. 

4.  From  15  to  95  per  cent,  if  my  informants  are  to  be 
trusted,  give  for  what  we  may  call  "the  collateral  reasons." 
Some  of  these  are:  everybody's  doing  it;  it  saves  the  trou- 
ble of  a  refusal,  or  an  argument,  or  thinking;  their  sales 
resistance  is  poor;  they  are  the  victims  of  mob  attack — it 
takes  only  three  or  two  solicitors,  especially  if  these  are  busi- 
ness acquaintances  or  fellow  club  members,  to  constitute  a 
mob ;  giving  through  the  community  chest  is  an  immunity  bath 
against  the  case-appeal  method  either  by  the  individual  appli- 
cant or  the  agency;  and  finally,  there  is  the  whole  gamut  of 
reasons  supplied  by  the  fifth  business  man  told  of  previously. 

Of  course  these  motives  may  be  mixed  with  others.  But 
what  does  it  matter  whether  the  main  motive  is  selfishness, 
enlightened  or  egocentric,  or  altruism,  uninformed  or  en- 
lightened ? 

The  social  worker  will  say  it  does  matter.  If  1927  ends 
with  December  31,  1927,  it  doesn't;  if  1927  is  a  part  of 
all  the  future  years  of  an  evolving  civilizatien,  perhaps 
it  does. 


Now  just  keep  your  eye  on  this  boy! 


Charles  Kuhn,  in  the  Indianapolis  News 
I 


Through  Neighbors'  Doorways 

A  Department  Devoted  to  Affairs  Commonly  Called  "Foreign 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


RUSSIA  is  ten  years  old  this  month! 
Seems  large  for  his  age.  Interesting  child, 
even  if  most  of  the  neighbors  regard  him 
as  not  quite  housebroken,  and  do  not  care 
to  have  their  own  children  play  with  him. 
How  much  he  looks  like  his  father!  Acts 
like  him,  too.  Wonder  what  he  will  grow  up  to  be.  Diffi- 
cult to  tell,  at  ten  years. 

f 

SUPPOSE  someone  had  come  to  you,  say  in  1912 — only 
fifteen  years  ago — absurdly  prophesying  exactly  what 
has  happened  since  then.  Suppose  that  upon  your  telling 
him  to  go  away  and  occupy  his  mind  with  things  more  nearly 
related  to  actuality,  he  had  said: 

"Well,  then,  never  mind  the  prophecy — take  it  as  an 
hypothetical  question.  Oblige  me  by  assuming  that  such 
things  precisely  did  happen.  World  War,  two  revolutions 
in  Russia,  obliteration  of  the  autocracy  and  of  the  Romanoffs 
with  it,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Would  it  take  ten  years  for 
Russia  under  its  new  regime  to  get  to  be  something  fit  to 
live  with  in  the  world?" 

I  do  not  know  what  you  would  have  said,  but  I  am  sure 
I  should  have  pontificated  somewhat  thus: 

"In  the  first  place,  there  couldn't  be  any  World  War. 
Even  if  one  began,  it  wouldn't  last  sixty  days — three  months 
at  the  utmost.  What  is  the  Hague  Peace  Palace  for,  I'd 
like  to  know?  The  horror  of  such  a  catastrophe  would 
revolt  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  it  would  be  stamped  out 
immediately.  In  the  next  place,  Russia  is  a  great  soggy 
mass  of  humanity,  incapable  of  a  real  uprising.  The  grip 
of  the  autocracy,  enforced  by  centuries  of  oppression  and 
habit,  upon  the  people,  and  particularly  upon  every  means 
of  transport  and  communication  over  an  enormous  area; 
the  clutch  of  organized  superstition  upon  the  Russian  men- 
tality, are  so  complete  that  generations,  even  centuries,  must 
elapse  before  any  sort  of  emancipation  could  be  possible. 
Remember  'Red  Sunday'  and  the  abortive  revolution  of 
1907.  Where  are  those  people  now?  No,  the  old  game 
must  be  played  for  a  long  time  yet. 

"But  even  if  all  these  unthinkable  things  that  your  dis- 
orderly mind  has  managed  to  conceive  should  happen  some- 
how; the  autocracy  be  overthrown  and  something  in  the 
nature  of  self-government  be  instituted;  there  would  have 
to  be  a  long,  long  period  of  uproar,  experiment,  trial  and 
error — mostly  error.  Nobody  living  would  see  more  than 
the  beginning  of  a  beginning.  I  dare  say  there  would  be 
'restorations,'  perhaps  other  autocracies — remember  what 
happened  in  France  between  1786  and  1875 — and  whatnot 
else  beyond  sane  imagining.  Ten  years?  If  something 
appreciably  stable  should  emerge  within  a  hundred  years, 
or  two  or  three  hundred,  for  that  matter,  it  would  be  the 
outstanding  miracle  of  history." 


WELL,  the  impossible  did  happen — as  it  usually  does. 
In  March,  1917,  there  were  bread-riots  in  Petro- 
grad.  A  community,  a  nation,  quite  as  much  as  an  army, 
marches  upon  its  stomach.  People  anywhere  will  put  up 
with  almost  any  old  kind  of  government  so  long  as  their 
stomachs  are  contented.  The  saturnalia  of  corruption  in 
the  government,  perennially  characteristic  of  despotism 
everywhere  and  always,  not  only  had  botched  the  war  and 
wasted  the  lives  of  countless  Russian  soldiers — as  it  had 
done  in  every  other  war,  back  to  the  Crimea  or  as  far  fur- 
ther as  you  please  to  go — but  it  had  produced  hunger  in 
Petrograd.  "Worse  than  a  crime,  a  blunder:"  the  primary 
requisite  of  military  strategy  is  to  keep  well  fed  the  capital 
city,  locus  of  the  national  switchboard.  But  a  thing  hap- 
pened worse  than  that.  There  had  been  bread-riots  before, 
put  down  with  a  ruthless  fist.  This  time,  so  far  as  I  know 
the  first  in  Russian  history,  the  army  balked ;  refused  to 
fire  upon  the  people.  And  instantly  the  magnificent  ancient 
structure  of  autocracy  fell  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards. 
So  frail  is  the  underpinning  of  the  fortress  of  authority — 
anywhere.  The  Romanoffs,  for  three  centuries  embodiment 
of  absolutism,  vanished  as  if  they  never  had  been,  and  the 
last  of  them  were  drowned  in  their  own  blood,  as  from  the 
beginning  countless  thousands  of  their  fellowmen  had  been 
drowned,  in  the  Romanoff  behalf.  Nicholas  II  was  their 
true  symbol;  upon  assuming  the  throne  in  1894  he  had 
declared  himself  unequivocally: 

"Let  it  be  understood  by  all  that  I  shall  employ  all  my 
powers  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  but  the  principle 
of  autocracy  will  be  sustained  by  me  as  unswervingly  as  it 
was  by  my  never-to-be-forgotten  father." 

Throughout  his  reign  he  lived  up  to  that  pledge.  It  is 
of  the  irony  of  fate  that  he  and  his  luckless  family  were 
slaughtered  at  Ekaterinburg,  in  that  gateway  of  the  Urals 
through  which  in  pursuance  of  that  policy  he  and  his  fore- 
bears had  sent  to  miserable  exile  in  Siberia  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Russia's  best. 

MALCOLM  W.  DAVIS,  who  was  in  Russia  when 
the  first  overturn  and  the  abdication  of  the  Tsar 
took  place,  wrote  to  me  exuberantly  of  the  ebullition  of 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  people  sensed  their  freedom, 
breaking  loose  each  after  his  fashion  in  the  glory  of  what 
seemed  the  fulfilment  of  his  wildest  dreams.  It  was  a  great 
day  for  Brotherhood,  for  the  immemorially  oppressed ;  a 
very  bad  day  for  the  tyrants  little  and  large,  left  alone 
defenseless  at  the  mercy  of  the  vengeful  victims  upon  whom 
they  had  feasted  mercilessly,  and  amid  the  collapse  of  their 
own  "established  order  of  things." 

It  was  a  short-lived  dream.  Only  from  March  to  No- 
vember. The  brief  space  was  full  of  tumult,  as  Kerensky 
and  his  colleagues,  surrounded  by  elements  charged  with 
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every  sort  of  motive,  tried  frantically  and  in  vain  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos — chiefly  to  keep  Russia's  disillusioned  and 
completely  demoralized  army  fighting  in  the  war. 

Out  of  the  turmoil  emerged  the  Bolshevik  power — a  new 
authority,  no  less  brutal  than  the  old ;  schooled,  by  long 
and  bitter  experience  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  whip,  in  all 
its  merciless  cruelty.  The  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat," 
as  exhibited  in  Russia  since  November,  1917,  has  been  the 
legitimate  child  of  despotism.  In  no  essential  respect  has 
its  technique  differed  from  that  which  prevailed  before.  The 
old  Third  Section  of  the  Russian  Police,  right  arm  of  the 
vonPlehves  and  the  Pobiedonostsevs,  was  succeeded  by  the 
no  less  ruthless  Cheka.  The  omnipresent  army  of  private 
spies  and  agents  provocateurs  changed  its  allegiance  and  to 
some  extent  its  personnel,  but  the  methods  remained  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

And,  oddly  enough,  the  victims  were  to  a  great  extent 
the  same.  Breshkovsky,  "Little  Mother  of  the  Revolution," 
hunted  and  exiled  under  the  Tsar  whom  she  had  conspired 
to  destroy,  after  a  little  space  during  Kerensky's  brief  day 
of  freedom  and  glorification,  became  under  the  Bolsheviki 
again  the  hunted — now  classed  as  a  counter-revolutionist! 
Again  began  that  procession  of  Russia's  best  of  constructive 
brains  and  character,  to  prison  and  exile  and  the  place  be- 
fore the  firing-squad ;  together  with  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  dispossessed  ruling  classes. 

I  DO  not  recall  that  any  of  the  folk  now  excited  about 
Bolshevik  outrages  stayed  awake  o'nights  or  clamored 
for  world  ostracism  or  reprisals  against  Russia  in  the  days 
when  George  Kennan  was  disclosing  the  frightful  details 
of  oppression  under  the  Autocracy  which  Nicholas  II  solemn- 
ly vowed  to  continue;  when,  right  up  to  his  overthrow,  it 
was  marching  a  million  people  in  ten  years  through  those 
dread  portals  at  Ekaterinburg.  In  those  days  quite  as  now 
there  were  arrests  without  charges  upon  whispered  suspicion 
or  none  at  all.  Men  and  women  disappeared  without  trace 
into  the  dungeons  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  other  living 
tombs  whither  many  of  their  persecutors  now  have  followed 
them.  An  atrocious  business  as  well  as  a  stark  folly  was 
that  recent  slaughter  of  "hostages" — far  be  it  from  me  to 
excuse  or  extenuate — but  it  was  no  new  thing  in  Russia. 
It  was  off  the  same  piece  with  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
Reign  of  Terror  and  the  bloody  suppression  of  the  Paris 
Commune  of  1871;  with  the  ruthless  stamping  down  of 
Belgium  under  the  German  war  machine;  yes,  and  with 
the  doings  of  "Hell-roaring"  American  brutality  in  the 
Philippine  Island  of  Samar.  I  do  not  remember  any  surge 
of  horror  across  the  world  over  the  butchery  of  "Red  Sun- 
day," January  22,  1906,  when  before  the  Winter  Palace 
in  St.  Petersburg  the  Tsar's  troops,  Cossacks  and  police 
killed  hundreds  and  wounded  thousands  of  unarmed  men, 
women  and  children  who  had  marched  there  peaceably  to 
petition  their  "Little  Father"  for  redress  of  unendurable 
grievances  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  officials. 

All  these  things  were  the  characteristic  expressions  of 
irresponsible  despotism.  The  history  of  Russia  from  time 
immemorial  is  that  of  the  training  of  a  people  in  the  ways 
of  despotism;  which  is  the  same  thing  whether  exercised  by 
royalty,  by  a  conquering  army,  or  by  something  pleased  to 
call  itself  "the  proletariat."  Tyranny  in  any  guise  or  under 
cloak  of  any  form  of  highfaluting  professions  of  pious  in- 
tentions, is  tyranny  still,  and  it  comes  to  grief  sooner  or 
later  at  the  hands  of  its  own  pupils.  In  politics  as  in  physics, 


it  is  the  law  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  The  I 
pendulum  swings  as  far  one  way  as  the  other.  When  the  I 
pendulum  is  swinging,  it  is  bad  business  to  be  standing  in  I 
the  middle! 

O  UPPOSE,  again,  that  you  had  been  called  upon  in  1796. 
^    to  venture  an  appraisal  of  the  extremely  youthful  and 
then  still  dubious  political  experiment  known  as  the  United  r 
States  of  America — ten  years  old.    It  would  have  been  only 
six  years  since  the  last  of  the  original  thirteen  states  (Rhode  . 
Island)  had  ratified  the  Constitution — by  a  margin  of  two  : 
votes.    (New  York  likewise  had  had  but  two  votes  to  spare  ' 
in  1788.)     Probably  you  would  have  crossed  your  fingers, ! 
said  nothing  and  hoped  for  the  best.    Even  now,  after  the  I 
lapse  of  nearly  150  years,  "it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  ' 
shall   be" — one   hears   lugubrious   voices   about   our    funda- 
mental  institutions,   our  courts,  our   experiments   in    legis- 
lation, our  tendencies  generally.    How  then  can  we  judge 
what  Russia,  still  within  the  black  shadow  of  its  barbaric 
past,  may  become,  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  happening 
in  these  few  minutes  of  a  history  whose  records  antedate 
the  Christian  era?    Of  what  significance  is  a  tenth  anni- 
versary ? 

Russia  has  great  things  to  contribute  to  the  world.  Not 
only  things  material  out  of  her  as  yet  undeveloped  resources; 
but,  still  more,  demonstrations  political  and  economic — 
perhaps  of  failure,  of  things  that  cannof  be  done — con- 
tributions spiritual.  Not  all  of  the  brains  of  that  great 
people  have  been  blown  out  or  starved  out,  or  exiled,  by 
the  brutality  and  the  mismanagement  of  either  the  old 
regime  or  the  new.  If  this  that  we  see  were  all,  were  the 
best  that  the  Russian  people  can  make  of  themselves,  it 
would  be  a  dismal  thing — as  dismal,  let  us  say,  as  the 
government  of  Chicago  by  the  choice  of  its  free  and  en- 
lightened voters  is  at  this  precious  moment.  We  are  seeing, 
let  us  say,  the  preliminaries  leading  up  to  "the  beginning  of 
a  beginning." 

Come  around  again,  fifty  or  better  still  a  hundred  years 
from  now.  I  shall  be  otherwise  occupied,  to  be  sure,  but 
he  who  sits  in  my  place  will  tell  you,  as  I  tell  you  now, 
that  you  must  keep  your  sense  of  proportion  and  perspective, 
and  wait. 

WITH  the  same  sort  of  patience  we  must  wait  upon 
China.  Her  historic  background,  and  the  mentality 
it  has  created,  are  very  different  from  those  of  Russia. 
Essential  communism,  in  the  accurate  sense  of  the  word, 
may  be  suited  to  the  Russian  psychology,  but  not  to  the 
Chinese,  which  is,  within  the  shell  of  the  family  group, 
naturally  individualistic.  I  believe  that  the  United  States, 
as  likely  to  become  communist  as  Mohammedan,  will  do  so 
sooner  than  China.  The  outstanding  fact  about  China  is 
that  it  is  waking  up.  The  fact  is  thrilling,  not  to  say 
ominous. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  Chicago,  a  veteran  American  mis- 
sionary to  China  said  to  me: 

"Keep  your  eye  on  China.  When — there  isn't  any  if 
about  it,  for  it  is  beginning  now — western  ideas  and  western 
facilities,  especially  western  military  facilities,  get  into 
China,  you  will  see  something  happen.  The  first  thing  will 
be  that  the  foreigner  will  have  to  get  off  China's  back. 
Probably  get  off  in  a  hurry.  And  in  the  end,  China  will 
put  the  rest  of  us  to  bed." 

Vividly  I  remember  that  last  phrase ;  it  has  been  in  my 
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mind  as  I  watch  the  waking-up  of  the  Oriental  giant  and 
see  him  stretch  and  begin  to  stand  erect  among  the  peoples. 
The  cords  that  have  bound  him  are  snapping  one  by  one. 
I  think  they  cannot  be  tied  again.  As  I  write,  my  eye  is 
on  a  dispatch  announcing  that  the  Nationalist  factions  have 
got  together.  Chinese  in  Europe  last  spring  told  me  that 
they  would.  The  thing  that  unites  them  is  their  common 
intention  to  dislodge  the  foreigner  and  destroy  forever  the 
grip  upon  their  country  which  the  foreigner  got  with  guns, 
in  the  day  when  China  had  nothing  but  stink-pots  and 
horrendous  masks  with  which  to  frighten  their  enemies. 
To  them  the  various  military  leaders  represent  only  the 
corrupt  power  that  for  years  has  sold  them  out  to  the 
foreigner. 

Whatever  the  ups-and-downs  of  the  measurably  near 
future,  in  the  end  there  can  be  but  one  result — China  for 
the  Chinese.  That  outside  nation  will  have  the  earliest  and 
most  comfortable  dealings  with  them  which  first,  best  and 
most  fully  recognizes  that  the  new  day  has  dawned. 

IT  SO  happened  that  I  was  in  Egypt,  a  mere  sight- 
seeing tourist,  in  the  winter  of  1924,  and  stumbled  into 
the  excitement  attending  the  elections  for  the  first  nominally 
representative  parliament.  It  was  not  very  representative — 
the  method  of  election  was  decidedly  indirect ;  care  had  been 
taken  to  buffer  the  revolutionary  change — but  it  was  a  big 
contrast  with  old  centuries,  in  which  the  people  had  had 
no  more  to  say  about  their  government  than  had  the  serfs 
in  Russia  under  the  autocracy. 

Far  up  the  Nile  our  steamer  was  pelted  with  mud  by 
men  and  boys  running  along  the  bank,  all  shouting  evi- 
dently opprobrious  things,  among  them  reiterated  phrases 
which  one  came  to  recognize. 

"What  are  they  saying?"  I  asked  of  our  dragoman. 

"They  are  crying  'Viva  Zaghlul !'  and  'Egypt  for  the 
Egpytians!'" 

"And  who  is  Zaghlul?" 

"He  is  the  man  who  to  them  stands  for  'Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians.'  ' 

"But  we  are  Americans;  the  American  flag  flies  over  this 
boat.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Egypt?" 

"They  do  not  know  the  flag.  You  are  foreigners,  and  to 
them  all  foreigners  look  alike.  Be  careful  not  to  leave  the 
boat."  And  after  a  moment  he  added : 

"Even  if  they  knew  you  were  Americans,  they  still  might 
curse  you.  They  believe  that  your  President  Wilson 
promised  them  liberty ;  yet  they  still  feel  the  British  foot 
upon  Egypt's  neck." 

Later  in  Cairo  I  saw  a  great  procession  of  children  with 
banners;  every  little  while  they  shouted.  Someone  read  the 
banners  for  me,  and  in  one  way  and  another  most  of  them 
said  the  same  thing  that  the  children  were  shouting — the 
same  thing  that  the  crowds  on  the  banks  way  up  the  Nile 
had  shouted : 

"Egypt  for  the  Egyptians!" 

And  the  others  said  the  other  thing: 

"Viva  Zaghlul!" 

Zaghlul  died  the  other  day,  but  the  thing  that  he  em- 
bodied and  worked  for  lives  on.  I  think  the  greatest  loser 
by  his  death  was  England,  because,  radical  and  uncompro- 
mising as  Zaghlul  was  from  England's  point  of  view,  he 
was,  as  the  Manchester  Guardian  has  said,  "the  only  uni- 
fying pivot,"  and  any  settlement  with  England  to  which  he 
put  his  name  would  have  been  honored  by  most  Egyptians. 


Now  the  dealings  must  be  with  men  less  sure-handed,  if 
not  less  honest.  It  is  well  enough  to  call  Zaghlul  "the 
Parnell  of  Egypt";  so  he  was;  but  beyond  that  the  parallel 
is  difficult,  because  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  England  to 
do  in  Egypt  what  she  was  able  to  do  in  Ireland  between 
the  end  of  Parnell  and  the  final  surrender  to  the  Irish  Free 
State.  It  is  an  old  situation,  of  being  willing  to  do  today 
things  which  would  have  been  accepted  gladly  ten  years 
ago  but  are  now  too  late. 

ANT  IRISHWOMAN  said  to  me  years  ago  a  thing  that 
ever  since  has  been  ringing  in  my  ears: 

"No  man  has  any  right  in  another  man's  country  with  a 
gun  on  his  shoulder!" 

Any  time  you  please,  back  through  the  years  since  the 
twelfth  century,  Great  Britain  might  have  done,  granted 
the  wisdom  and  willingness,  what  at  last  she  had  to  do  in 
recognizing — 'twas  hardly  granting — Ireland's  right  to  free- 
dom and  installing  her  as  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  It  would  have  saved 
a  sea  of  blood  and  the  slowly-dying  heritage  of  brotherly 
hate. 

Now  Ireland  is  struggling  into  a  national  self-conscious- 
ness, retarded  by  the  accumulation  of  ill-will,  ignorance, 
poverty,  starvation  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  power, 
inseparable  from  the  conditions  of  tyranny  and  exploitation 
under  which  Ireland  has  been  living  all  these  centuries. 
She  is  coming  through  very  fast,  in  all  the  circumstances  ; 
but  to  see  what  Ireland  may  make  of  herself,  acquiring 
first  that  vastly  handicapped  thing,  a  real  sense  of  national 
unity,  then  gathering  speed  as  a  national  entity  at  once 
confronting  and  cooperating  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
must  wait,  remembering  that  she  had  to  start  a  good  deal 
back  of  scratch. 

XT  ATIONALISTIC  spirit  may  be  deprecated;  should 
J_  >  be  when  in  practical  relationships  it  exhibits  itself  as 
mere  truculent  chauvinism.  Bad  manners  obstruct  fellow- 
ship, among  nations  as  among  individuals.  Again,  if  what 
we  are  seeing  now  in  the  world  marked  any  kind  of  finality, 
we  might  well  be  sad.  But  the  crowned  heads,  who  used  to 
regulate  the  Neighborhood,  are  mostly  gone,  and  we  are  in 
the  beginning  stages  of  self-consciousness.  In  Russia,  after 
chaos  succeeding  oppression,  is  building  something  out  of 
nothing;  experiment  without  experience.  In  China,  turmoil 
of  internal  strife  accompanies  determination  to  get  a  square 
deal  among  the  nations.  India,  hardly  ready  for  any  action 
because  so  heterogeneously  devoid  of  any  common  purpose, 
is  more  than  stirring  in  sleep.  The  list  could  be  made 
longer,  but  need  not. 

As  Edward  S.  Martin  remarks  in  the  October  Harper's, 
"the  white  races  are  not  running  so  much  to  arrogance  as 
they  were.  They  show  a  new  humility."  All  over  the  world 
the  slogan  rises  dangerously:  "Every  country  for  its  people!" 
The  irresponsible  rule  of  the  sword,  especially  the  foreig" 
sword,  is  petering  out,  and  the  day  of  man-to-man,  face- 
to-face  relationship  on  the  neighborhood  basis,  is  surely  at 
hand. 

In  the  League  Assembly,  too,  there  was  striking  evidence 
of  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Little  Fellows  to  call  bluffs 
and  brush  aside  ancient  bunk;  to  demand  that  there  be 
either  fulfillment  or  an  end  of  fine-sounding  words  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  hitherto  have  proudly  worn  the  spurred 
boot. 
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]HHE  desire  of  the  Mexican  people,  as  expressed 
A  by  Mexico's  greatest  artist  in  the  May,  1924, 
issue  of  the  Survey  Qraphic,  bears  repeating  after 
three  years.  It  is,  said  Diego  Rivera,  "for  a  richer 
and  more  eloquent  life,  freedom  to  flower  from 
within ;  for  a  life  in  which  every  man  shall  be  both 
artist  and  worker,  and  above  all  a  liberated  human 
being."  The  etchings  on  these  pages,  and  many 
oils,  watercolors  and  drawings,  bear  witness  that  a 
nation's  freedom  and  urge  to  flower  overflow  its 
boundaries  and  fertilize  other  territories.  They  are 
the  work  of  Morris  Topchevsky  of  Chicago,  once  a 
Hull-House  boy,  now  instructor  in  the  art  classes 
there,  who  is  still  working  at  his  trade  o/  sign- 
painter  whereby  he  earned  his  way  through  the  Art 
Institute.  Topchevsky  credits  The  Survey's  special 
issue  on  Mexico,  A  Promise,  for  directing  him  to 
that  country.  Several  recent  exhibitions  in  Chicago 
give  evidence  of  his  two  prolific  years  there.  He 


sketched,  learned  Spanish  and  unfamiliar  mores, 
and  was  stimulated  by  the  old  and  new  cultures  that 
present-day  Mexico  is  harmonising. 

Rivera,  who  in  less  than  four  years  has  covered 
vast  expanses  of  plaster  in  the  public  buildings  with 
intricate  compositions,  still  has  time  to  be  a  school 
of  art  in  himself.  "Younger  artists  gather  in  his 
home  until  midnight.  He  welcomes  them  beside 
him  on  the  scaffold  while  he  works.  He  seemed  to 
Topchevsky  "calm  and  unassuming,  like  a  giant  oak 
that  has  weathered  many  storms  and  which  no 
wind  could  move." 

Rivera's  frescoes  of  Tehuantepec  drew  Topchevsky 
from  Mexico  City  southward.  With  no  money  to 
travel,  he  painted  his  way,  paying  his  inn  bill  with 
a  portrait,  selling  here  and  there  to  new  friends. 
An  exhibition  in  Mexico  City  provided  him  with 
funds  to  return  home.  Thus  Mexico  spread  out  her 
riches  to  this  new  type  of  adventurer  from  the  States. 
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IN  a  way  it's  a  pity  that  the  Mississippi  is  no 
longer    the    boundary    between    us    and    the 
French    or    the    Spaniards,    for    if    the    old 
frontier  still  held,  the  work  needed  along  the 
river   would   become    a    matter  of    national 
defense,  to  be  undertaken  at  any  cost  with 
general  public  approval.    As  it  is  today,  the  Mississippi  and 
its  floods  must  be  thrown  into  the  boiling  pot  of  river  and 
harbor  appropriations  and  compete  with  the  plans  of  those 
who   would    further   reduce   taxes   while   we   get    on   with 
paying  for  the  War.    It  would  be  a  relatively  cheap  thing 
to  meet  only  the  pressing  needs  of  the  lower   Mississippi 
through  building  more  and  better  levees  and  opening  some 
emergency  spillways,  a  costly  thing  to  do  what  ought  to  be 
done— save  our  water-power,  our  dwindling  forests  and  our 
top-soil  while  holding  back  the  floods.    Yet  in  the  long  run 
the  expensive  plan  will  be  the   cheaper.    Gifford   Pinchot 
urged  in  Survey  Graphic  for  July  that  "government  storage 
reservoirs,  developing  electricity  to  be  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment for  distribution  by  others,  will  pay  the  bill."    In  this 
issue,  Professor  J.  Russell  Smith  puts  forward  a  plan  for 
controlled  flooding  of  the  bottom  lands  which  would  deposit 
a  fertilizing  silt  worth,  he  estimates,  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  through  increased  yield  of  food  and  cotton. 
This  is  not  the  dream  of  a  college  professor  sitting  pretty 
among  his  books.    It  has  been  done  successfully  on  a  small 
scale  in  Louisiana,  nature  did  it  on  a  great  scale  along  the 
Nile  from  before  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  in  Meso- 
potamia it  is  older  than  Nebuchadnezzar.   River  and  harbor 
work  has  paid  in  America.    General  Jadwin,  chief  of  the 
Army  Engineer  Corps,  recently  told  the  Ohio  Valley  Im- 
provement Association  that  $160,000,000  invested  in  harbors 
and  connecting  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes  had  paid  100 
per  cent  dividends,  chiefly  in  reduced   freight  rates.    The 
Ohio     River     improvement     returned     a     net     saving     of 
$25,000,000    in    transportation    costs    in    one    year,     the 
Monongahela  has  paid  its  improvement  bill  and  earned   a 
surplus   of   $100,000,000   in   twenty-seven   years.     That   is 
good  business  for  the  nation. 

What  Congress  may  do  about  flood  control  will  depend 
upon  its  choice  between  the  short  or  the  long  view  of  the 
situation :  whether  the  objective  is  to  cage  floods  or  to  con- 
serve water-power,  forests  and  soils,  with  improved  trans- 
portation and  protection  of  the  bottom  lands  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  The  distress  of  the  South  and  the  confident 
opinion  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  have  limited 
public  interest  heretofore  to  the  more  pressing  need  and  the 
smaller  operation.  Yet,  as  the  National  Flood  Prevention 
and  River  Regulation  Commission  points  out:  "Engineering 
is  an  exact  science.  There  will  be  agreement  among  the 
engineers  the  moment  they  are  told  what  objectives  they 
are  to  seek,  and  not  before."  That  is,  they  may  be  called 


on  to  make  a  plan  for  treating  the  drainage  of  41  per  cent 
of  the  United  States  as  an  invaluable  national  asset,  or  a 
plan  merely  to  keep  the  Delta  above  water. 

Here  is  a  challenge  to  our  age  of  science — to  tame  the 
last  great  wild  thing  in  North  America  and  make  it  serve 
those  whom  it  would  destroy. 


THERE  is  a  degree  of  encouragement  for  the  advocates 
of  a  national  policy  of  water  conservation  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address  at  the  opening  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  What  he  said  of  flood  control 
was  an  example  of  Mr.  Coolidge's  economy,  for  it  was  just 
two  brief  sentences  in  length.  But  it  implied  at  least  storage 
reservoirs  in  addition  to  levees  and  spillways:  "We  propose 
to  solve  the  problem  of  flood  control  so  such  a  situation  may 
never  again  have  to  be  met.  In  the  solution  we  shall  advance 
our  system  of  inland  waterways." 

A  rounded  program  will  be  put  forward  at  the  convention 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  November  13-14,  at 
St.  Louis.  Its  ten  points  are :  the  building  of  levees  upon  all 
rivers  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Army  engineers,  pro- 
tection is  necessary;  construction  of  spillways;  building  of 
reservoirs ;  building  of  storage  basins ;  reclamation  of  swamp 
land ;  reforestation  of  denuded  areas ;  improvement  and  use 
of  all  our  navigable  rivers;  further  improvement  and  de- 
velopment of  our  ocean  and  Great  Lakes  harbors;  building 
of  dams  for  hydro-electric  power  to  aid  navigation ;  develop- 
ment of  hydro-electric  energy  to  be  economically  distributed. 
Their  program,  the  association  states,  includes  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  Mr.  Hoover's  plan  for  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  country  and  it  can  be  successfully 
carried  out  in  ten  years  by  an  annual  government  expenditure 
of  one  hundred  million  dollars — a  total  of  one  billion 
dollars — against  the  present  expenditure  of  ten  millions 
yearly  for  levees  alone.  Lurking  in  the  background  is  the 
Treasury  surplus  of  six  hundred  millions  at  the  close  of 
the  government's  fiscal  year  last  June. 


THE  Red  Cross  convention  was  naturally  more  con- 
cerned with  disaster  relief  work  than  with  any  other 
item  of  its  program.  Reports  were  made  by  President 
Coolidge,  Secretary  Hoover  and  James  L.  Fieser,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Red  Cross.  But  the  Mississippi  flood  was 
only  one  of  seventy-seven  disasters  during  the  year  on  which 
report  was  made,  in  which  the  Red  Cross  bore  the  largest 
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part  in  relief  work.  The  Mississippi  funds  finally  reached 
seventeen  million  dollars,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  carry 
on  until  January  i.  But  only  three  million  dollars  of  this 
was  used  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  out  of  a 
total  of  twenty  million  dollars  given  by  the  American  public 
for  disaster  work.  The  Florida  tornado  alone  called  for  an 
expenditure  of  over  four  and  one-half  million  dollars  for 
24,000  families.  Tornadoes  kill  and  maim  where  floods 
wet  and  rot.  Witness  Florida,  which  required  the  services 
of  350  Red  Cross  nurses  against  only  200  scattered  over 
the  whole  Mississippi  Delta;  and  the  St.  Louis  twister  of 
last  month,  which  in  five  minutes  killed  nearly  half  as  many 
people  as  did  the  flood  during  its  two  months. 

The  National  Red  Cross  has  now  three  million  adult 
members  and  six  million  youngsters  in  its  Junior  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Fieser  feels  that  it  has  reached  rock  bottom  in 
the  shrinkage  since  the  War  and  that  from  1927,  with  the 
great  prestige  of  its  flood  work,  it  may  expect  to  grow- 
steadily.  He  said,  "We  have  learned  how  to  retail  some  of 
our  services  in  a  very  effective  manner.  We  are  now  be- 
ginning to  approach  the  day  when  we  must  be  prepared  to 
wholesale  them."  He  mentioned  particularly  first-aid  work, 
life  saving,  and  the  instruction  in  home  hygiene  and  care 
of  the  sick  which  is  being  successfully  introduced  now  into 
industrial  establishments  as  well  as  schools  and  colleges. 
Its  intimate  association  with  the  Army  has  made  the 
working  out  of  a  satisfactory  peace-time  program  perhaps 
more  difficult  for  the  Red  Cross  than  for  other  national 
social  agencies.  But  1927  sees  the  program  well  on  its  way. 


WITH  the  memory  in  men's  minds  of  the  Diaz  regime, 
settling  down  as  the  years  went  on  from  idealism  to 
tyranny,  it  is  natural  that  the  question  of  the  presidential 
succession  in  Mexico  should  be  an  issue  as  prickly  as  a  cactus. 
Our  third-term  issue  is  no  more  than  a  mullen  stalk  by 
comparison.  The  flare-up  of  civic  strife  at  the  Mexican 
capital  in  October  is  the  third  recent  episode  centering  on 
the  single  term  of  the  presidency.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Carranza  endeavored  to  hand  his  mantle  down  to 
Bonillas.  General  Obregon  took  to  the  field,  ousted  his  old 
chief,  and  was  himself  elected.  Toward  the  end  of  Obregon's 
term,  before  his  mantle  passed  to  his  colleague,  Calles, 
de  la  Huerta  insurged.  This  time  the  administration  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  its  own.  Again  elections  are  in 
prospect.  The  party  in  power  would  have  Calles'  mantle 
return  next  July  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  Obregon. 
Serrano  and  Gomez  were  opposition  candidates.  They  took 
to  the  field ;  and  this  time  the  administration  has  proved 
itself  so  firmly  in  the  saddle  that  revolt  has  been  squelched 
before  it  was  fairly  unlimbered. 

Outside  reviewers  are  bound  to  read  meanings  into  these 
events  in  line  with  their  own  attitude  toward  the  policies 
with  which  the  Obregon-Calles  regimes  have  been  asso- 
ciated. Their  program  of  economic  reconstruction  and 
racial  revival,  their  challenge  to  foreign  interests,  their 
break  with  the  church,  their  notable  achievements  and  their 
excesses,  are  for  better  or  worse  crystallizations  of  the  ten 
years  of  civil  war,  the  hundred  years  of  revolution,  through 
which  the  Mexican  people  have  slowly  been  endeavoring  to 
become  masters  in  their  own  house.  The  struggle  is  still  in 


process;  the  banner  of  the  new  day  has  its  seamy  side  no 
less  than  its  flaming  colors  of  aspiration.  With  vast  numbers 
of  illiterates,  heritage  of  the  old  misrule,  civil  government 
is  still  sketchy ;  elections  are  dominated  by  the  party  in 
power;  insurrection  offers  its  alternative  to  those  who  can 
muster  disaffected  followings,  or  meet  the  payrolls  of  peon 
recruits.  There  are  those  who  charge  that  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Calles  government  was  being  thrown  to 
support  Obregon's  candidacy;  that  its  "influence  exercised 
illegally  in  the  national  congress  and  in  the  state  legis- 
latures," alone  secured  the  ratification  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  permits  a  former  president,  who,  like 
Obregon,  has  been  out  of  office  for  one  term,  to  be  a  can- 
didate again.  There  are  those  who  go  further  and.  claim 
that  the  old  trick  of  letting  a  captive  try  to  escape  in  order 
to  shoot  him  had  its  counterpart  in  the  treatment  of 
Serrano  and  Gomez,  that  they  were  practically  forced  to 
flee  for  their  lives,  and  then  run  down  as  rebels. 

This  last  charge  does  not  altogether  fit  in  with  the  reports 
of  garrisons  and  commands  in  mutiny.  Nor  does  it  dove- 
tail with  the  forecasts  made  by  keen  American  observers  in 
recent  months,  that  there  would  be  outbreaks  before  the 
elections.  Those  who  support  the  administration  urge  that 
if  Mexico  is  to  be  saved  the  turmoil  of  successive  internecine 
wars,  it  must  break  with  resorts  to  force,  and  hew  to  the 
line  of  civil  change.  Otherwise  the  gains  of  the  struggle 
toward  self-government  will  be  unravelled.  In  his  policy 
toward  Latin  America,  Wilson,  it  will  be  remembered,  made 
this  the  touchstone  of  recognition.  More,  they  protest  that 
the  very  speed  and  severity  with  which  this  uprising  has 
been  scotched  in  its  infancy  has  saved  countless  lives. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  contention  is  the  right  one 
and  that  this  October  has  called  a  halt  to  habitual  Teachings 
for  the  sword  to  settle  political  issues  in  Mexico.  At  the 
same  time,  the  numerous  executions  are  not  easy  to  extenuate. 
This  is  a  different  matter  from  the  worsting  of  combatants 
in  the  field.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  world  got  callous 
to  during  the  War.  This  sort  of  thing  and  worse  we  asso- 
ciate with  Black  Italy,  Red  Russia,  White  Hungary.  If 
Mexico  resorts  to  courts  martial  and  shootings  at  dawn 
when  disloyalty  is  afoot,  it  has  the  sanction  of  history.  Read 
C.  E.  Montague's  Rough  Justice  for  its  psychopathic  picture 
of  the  assistant  provost  marshall  at  G.  H.  C.,  and  how  his 
job  seared  him.  It  is  not  for  the  older  and  stronger  powers 
to  condemn  too  lightly  their  pupil  still  in  the  throes  of 
achieving  orderly  government  and  believing,  no  less,  that 
the  very  life  of  the  state  is  at  stake. 

But  the  situation  is  not  so  simple  as  that.  These  were 
political  as  well  as  military  leaders.  The  new  Mexico  is 
engaged  in  a  civil  rather  than  a  military  adventure.  Its 
watchwords  are  liberty,  freedom,  justice.  It  can  gather 
precedents  for  executions  of  this  sort  by  thumbing  the  bloody 
pages  of  history,  but  it  cannot  gain  friends  by  repeating 
them,  nor  by  so  doing  fortify  the  principles  of  its  revolution. 
Had  Diaz  or  Huerta  been  in  power,  and  these  things  were 
done  to  those  who  bearded  them,  we  would  have  said  the 
deed  fitted  the  man  and  the  hour.  But  people  have  been 
hugging  the  thought  of  a  new  day  in  Mexico.  Killing 
malcontents  will  not  preserve  any  regime  indefinitely.  It  is 
congenial  to  tyranny.  It  has  been  taken  over  with  brutal 
zest  by  the  new  dictatorships.  But  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  it 
proves  more  efficacious  at  their  hands  in  the  long  run  than 
at  those  of  an  old  order  clinging  to  its  power. 

The  durability  of  the  gains  of  the  Mexican  revolution — 
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the  schools,  the  health  measures,  the  recovery  of  land  by 
the  common  people,  the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
the  resurgence  of  native  culture,  the  unfolding  of  a  sup- 
pressed people — these  things  might  have  been  jeopardized 
by  the  success  of  an  armed  revolt  at  this  time.  But  they 
will  not  be  made  secure  until  an  electoral  structure  is 
fabricated  which  will  afford  a  political  group  an  honest 
alternative  to  force  in  achieving  its  civil  and  religious  rights. 
If  the  sequence  of  Obregon,  Calles,  Obregon  gives  this, 
along  with  their  program  of  social  reconstruction,  then  in 
truth  they  will  be  men  of  the  Mexican  dawn. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  yeast  of  promise  for  Mexico's 
outside  relationships  in  the  appointment  of  Dwight  W. 
Morrow  as  ambassador  from  the  United  States.  As 
capitals  go,  Mexico  City  is  one  of  the  lesser  ones;  but  as  a 
fulcrum  for  the  goodwill  of  a  hemisphere,  it  is  unmatched. 
Here  is  a  vantage  point  from  which  a  new  front  can  be 
envisaged  in  our  relations  with  all  Latin  America — one  of 
fellowship  and  understanding,  at  once  liberal  and  realistic. 
It  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  appointment  of  a  member  of 
a  great  New  York  banking  house  should  provoke  skepticism 
in  some  quarters.  They  do  not  know  the  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates and  a  contributor  to  the  Founders  Fund  of  the 
Graphic,  may  lead  readers  to  take  with  a  pinch  of  salt  our 
augury  of  promise.  Keen  of  mind,  he  faces  facts.  He  loves 
to  talk  things  over.  He  wants  to  know  the  other  side:  he 
has  the  rare  gift  to  see  and  occupy  the  other  fellow's  point 
of  view.  With  no  ready-made  outfit  of  conventional 
prejudices,  he  goes  to  Mexico  to  help  straighten  out  the 
tangle  of  relationships,  too  much  bedevilled  by  a  long  period 
of  the  other  sort  of  attitude.  Somebody,  some  time,  will 
begin  the  reconstruction  of  our  unhappy  relations  with 
Latin  America.  Perhaps  it  will  be  Morrow — he  has  the 
right  kind  of  disposition  and  the  right  kind  of  brains. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Morrow  a  rare  blend  of  qualities  to 
act  as  spokesman  for  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  but  as 
interpreter  of  Mexico  to  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States.  What  he  says  will  carry,  where  the  say-so 
of  a  man  without  his  experience  and  standing  would  be  met 
with  easy  discount  in  high  quarters,  should  it  run  counter 
to  dominant  views.  The  value  of  his  services  will  be  con- 
siderably conditioned  by  their  duration.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  should  he  begin  the  much  needed  work  of  con- 
ciliation and  practical  adjustment  and  then  withdraw.  The 
assumption  that  Mexico  with  him  may  be  a  stepping-stone 
to  other  and  higher  posts  has  been  expressed.  Unquestionably 
such  posts  have  been  open  to  Mr.  Morrow  at  any  time  he 
cared  to  leave  business  life  for  public  service.  His  acceptance 
of  the  Mexican  post  was,  we  take  it,  a  clear  recognition  that 
here  lies  one  of  the  great  tasks  of  his  generation,  with  diffi- 
culties thicker  than  honors,  big  with  potentialities,  and 
worth  wrestling  with  to  his  uttermost. 


published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  based  on  a  study! 
made  by  Ben  M.  Selekman  of  the  efforts  to  prevent  strikes 
in  Canada  from  1907  to  1925  under  the  Industrial  Disputes! 
Investigation  Act.     The  new  report  supplements  a  similar  > 
study  made  by  the  same  investigator  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  Disputes  Act,  which  became  a  law  in  March,  1907, 
"prohibits  under  penalty  the  declaration  of  a  strike  or  lock- 
out in  public  utility  industries  and  in  mines  until  a  report 
on  the  dispute  has  been  made  by  a  board  of  conciliation  and 
investigation."     Two  years  ago  the  act  was  declared  ultra 
vires  (unconstitutional)  by  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council    (see  The  Survey,   March   i, 
1925,  page  700).    The  report  summarizes  the  efforts  made  > 
both  by  the  Dominion  government  and  by  the  provincial 
governments  to  salvage  the  act  and  re-establish  it  on  a  con- 
stitutional basis. 

During  the  eighteen  years  following  the  passage  of  the 
act,  640  applications  were  made  for  boards  of  conciliation 
and  investigation;  536  cases  were  handled  under  the  act; 
421  boards  were  actually  constituted,  and  well  over  half 
their  reports  were  unanimous.  Of  the  536  disputes,  473 
occurred  in  public  utility  industries.  In  over  90  per  cent  of 
these  cases  a  strike  was  averted  or  ended.  During  the  same 
period,  however,  there  occurred  425  strikes  in  public  utilities 
in  which  the  act  was  completely  ignored.  In  coal  mining 
from  1907  to  1925,  slightly  more  than  40  per  cent  of  all 
working  days  were  lost  through  strikes.  In  view  of  the 
fundamental  economic  problems  in  this  industry  Mr.  Selek- 
man raises  the  question  whether  it  is  "fair  to  regard  the 
recurrent  strikes  in  coal  mining  in  Canada  as  evidences  of 
the  failure  of  the  Disputes  Act." 

In  estimating  the  significance  of  this  Canadian  experience 
for  the  United  States  the  report  states  that 

the  chief  value  of  conciliation  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it 
enables  those  intervening  in  an  industrial  dispute  to  take  a 
realistic  view  of  the  situation  at  hand.  Not  called  upon  to 
make  a  final  decision  on  the  basis  of  abstract  justice,  conciliators 
can  seek  in  each  controversy  that  solution  which  will  best  re- 
solve the  conflict  under  consideration.  Moreover,  conciliation 
places  upon  the  shoulders  of  employers  and  employes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  arriving  at  an  amicable  settlement.  .  .  .  Final- 
ly, Canadian  experience  demonstrates  the  futility  of  compulsion 
as  compared  with  conference  and  negotiation,  under  government 
auspices,  between  management  and  men. 


A  LAW  prohibiting  strikes  or  lockouts  is  more  likely 
to  intensify  industrial  conflict  than  to  settle  it;  but 
governmental  intervention  in  industrial  disputes  is  often 
effective  if  it  brings  both  sides  together,  to  work  out  a  clear 
and  complete  picture  of  a  given  situation  and  to  devise  a 
solution  for  the  problems  it  presents.  These  are  among  the 
conclusions  of  a  4OO-page  report  on  Postponing  Strikes,  just 


A  SIGNIFICANT  fact  developed  by  Mr.  Selekman 
is  that  since  1916,  when  he  published  his  first  report 
on  the  Canadian  experiment,  organized  labor  in  the  Domin- 
ion has  shifted  from  opposition  to  cordial  support  of  the 
law.  In  the  United  States  the  attitude  of  the  unions  re- 
mains hostile.  They  fear  the  grant  to  a  governmental  agency 
of  even  limited  coercive  power.  But  the  absence  in  the 
States  of  a  continuing  public  agency  with  power  to  delay 
strikes  and  lockouts  through  conciliation,  does  not  protect 
them  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  injunction,  where  legalistic 
precedent  tends  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  realistic 
attitude  which  Mr.  Selekman  finds  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  fruits  of  the  Canadian  law. 

A  striking  example  of  this  tendency  is  the  recent  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
Bedford  Cut  Stone  Company  against  the  Journeymen  Stone 
Cutters'  Association  reviewed  in  The  Survey  for  May  15 
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(page  203).  A  similar  case  is  that  of  certain  manufacturers 
of  trim  against  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters, 
which  has  been  in  process  of  litigation  in  Massachusetts 
since  1916.  In  pursuit  of  their  legitimate  purpose  of  im- 
proving working  conditions,  the  officers  of  the  union  secure 
agreements  with  certain  manufacturers  of  building  materials. 
These  manufacturers  then  call  upon  the  union  to  protect 
them  against  the  competition  of  non-union  employers.  The 
union's  most  effective  means  for  complying  with  this  reason- 
able demand  is  to  instruct  their  members  in  the  building 
trades  not  to  work  on  material  bought  of  non-union  manu- 
facturers. Immediately  the  non-union  manufacturers  seek 
an  injunction  on  the  ground  that  such  practice  on  the  part 
of  the  union  tends  to  create  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  their 
legitimate  trade  and  is  an  unlawful  conspiracy  to  deprive 
them  of  the  legitimate  rewards  of  a  lawful  business.  Here 
is  a  head-on  collision  between  two  trains  of  legal  precedents 
— the  right  of  manufacturers  to  conduct  a  lawful  business 
without  interference  and  the  right  of  the  union  to  organize 
all  members  of  its  craft  and  to  take  all  reasonable  means 
to  improve  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  its  mem- 
bers— which  the  courts  have  been  vainly  striving  for  eleven 
years  to  clear  up.  In  the  meantime  the  threat  of  injunction 
has  tended  to  fix  an  attitude  of  hostility  between  the  contend- 
ing parties  and  to  make  them  incapable  of  dealing  with  their 
problems  in  the  realistic  spirit  which  a  continuing  public 
agency  for  conciliation  might  have  created.  The  Massa- 
chusetts case  is  illustrative  of  a  virulent  disease  which  has 
plagued  the  building  industry  of  the  entire  country  for  a 
generation  and  for  which  neither  the  industry  nor  the  state 
legislatures  have  found  a  cure.  Mr.  Selekman's  study  of 
the  Canadian  experiment  shows  that  our  neighbors  to  the 
north  have  a  good  deal  to  teach  us  on  this  subject. 


EiST  fall  the  "floating  university"  set  sail  from  New 
York,  carrying  some  four  hundred  young  men  and 
women  from  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  with  a  corps 
of  teachers,  advisers,  dieticians,  doctors  and  nurses,  in  an 
attempt  to  combine  a  year  of  study  with  a  year's  voyage 
around  the  world  (see  The  Survey,  October  i,  1926,  page 
42).  At  the  last  moment,  a  group  of  middle-aged  and  elderly 
"student  tourists"  were  permitted  to  join  the  expedition. 
As  with  many  new  and  complex  undertakings,  all  was  not 
smooth  sailing.  Especially  were  problems  of  discipline  un- 
expectedly difficult  to  handle.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
scheme  hoped  to  make  the  "university  afloat"  an  annual 
event.  They  refused,  however,  to  go  ahead  with  plans  for 
a  second  cruise  until  the  first  was  completed  and  they  had 
had  a  chance  to  profit  by  that  experience.  Accordingly,  it 
was  not  until  well  into  the  commencement  season  that  a 
second  cruise  was  announced,  this  time  limited  to  375  men 
students.  Only  college  men  and  a  few  mature  preparatory 
students  were  to  be  accepted.  It  was  felt  that  the  elimination 
of  co-eds  and  tourists  would  make  the  second  venture  less 
"difficult"  than  the  first.  The  time  left  for  enrolling  and 
organizing  the  second  cruise,  however,  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  undertaking,  and  it  has  been  postponed  till  the 
fall  of  1928. 

The    floating   university    is    not   endowed.     Unlike   most 


other  non-public  colleges,  its  expenses  must  be  met  by  its 
tuition  and  fees.  The  decision  of  its  directors  to  postpone 
the  cruise,  rather  than  accept  students  whom  they  considered 
ill  fitted  to  profit  from  the  voyage  or  likely  to  embarrass 
their  fellows  by  their  lack  of  self-respect  and  self-control, 
gives  new  faith  in  the  venture  as  an  educational  rather  than 
a  commercial  enterprise.  Press  reports  of  some  of  the 
episodes  of  the  first  cruise  were  not  encouraging  to  faith  in 
a  successful  working  out  of  what,  in  theory,  stirs  the 
imagination  with  its  possibilities  for  vital  and  colorful  edu- 
cational experience.  The  care  with  which  the  second  cruise 
is  being  arranged  offers  ground  for  hope  that  after  all  the 
floating  university  may  make  possible  real  adventure  for 
groups  of  fortunate  young  moderns  eager  to  know  their 
world. 


THAT  the  bettering  of  marriage  may  be  as  important 
an  advance  during  the  next  fifty  years  as  the  gain  in 
public  health  has  been  in  the  past  fifty  was  the  prophecy 
which  Mary  E.  Richmond  brought  before  the  Conference 
on  Family  Life  in  America  in  Buffalo  early  last  month. 
The  salient  findings  of  that  conference,  which  was  called 
by  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work  to  celebrate  the  half  century  since  the  founding  of 
the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society,  will  form  the 
matrix  of  the  special  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  for  December 
on  The  Adventure  of  Family  Life. 

The  physicians,  Miss  Richmond  pointed  out,  built  their 
health  edifice  on  the  solid  stones  of  discovery  and  many- 
sided  organization.  At  their  doors  they  found  great  out- 
standing evils  and  great  possibilities.  They  attacked  the  one 
to  develop  the  other.  What  they  learned  in  their  field  labora- 
tories they  applied.  If  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  acquire 
and  to  spread  disease  stood  in  their  way,  they  curtailed  it. 
The  early  leaders  could  not  see  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
yet  as  we  now  look  back  we  see  that  each  step  followed 
inevitably  on  the  preceding  one.  Many  of  the  subjects 
earnestly  discussed  at  the  first  conventions  on  public  health 
now  no  longer  need  be  considered,  for  their  problems  have 
been  solved.  Miss  Richmond  continued: 

As  we  face  another  set  of  conditions  today,  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  founding  of  new  families,  they  seem  to  us  at 
some  points  quite  as  unhappy  as  the  health  situation  of  fifty 
years  ago.  America  will  need  for  this  task  a  courage  just  as 
high,  a  spirit  of  cooperation  just  as  broad,  if  she  is  to  do  more 
than  play  at  being  socially  minded. 

Physicians  were  the  foreordained  leaders  in  the  conquest  of 
disease.  Similarly,  in  a  marriage  reform  movement,  leader- 
ship will  probably  belong  to  those  who  are  already  responsible 
for  our  formulated  marriage  policies.  These  are  the  legal 
fraternity,  the  clergy,  the  lawmakers,  the  administrators  of 
the  marriage  law,  the  women's  organizations  of  the  country, 
certain  of  the  scientists,  and  the  social  workers.  No  one  can 
say  now  which  one  of  these  groups  will  be  the  dominant  factor 
in  marriage  reform,  but  each  group  has  something  to  contribute 
which  the  others  have  not.  There  must  be  no  watertight  com- 
partments between  them.  Each  can  contribute  its  characteristic 
differences  to  that  common  stock  of  insights  through  which — 
without  a  thought  of  who  is  to  get  the  credit — there  is  finally 
to  be  achieved  as  great  an  advance  in  marriage  reform,  and 
through  marriage  reform  in  social  well-being,  as  we  are  now 
achieving  in  the  field  of  public  health. 


Poetry,  a  mural  by  Edwin  Blashfield,  in  the  Detroit  public  library 
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IOGRAPHY  means  in  the  Greek  roots,  life- 
writing.  Now  life-writing  whether  one's 
own  or  another's  is  a  delicate  and  responsible 
task ;  moreover,  the  reading  of  lives  is  a 
mode  of  education  in  psychology  and  history 
as  well  as  a  fascinating  entertainment  for  our 
human  curiosity.  Therefore,  declares  James  Johnston,  it  is 
high  time  that  we  sought  some  standards  for  life-writing, 
and  set  up  criteria  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad 
biography.  Chairs  of  biography  have  been  established  at 
Dartmouth  and  Wittenberg  Colleges,  and  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Cabot  at  Harvard  has  been  teaching  from  lives.  The 
populace  is  avid  for  printed  gossip,  and  richly  rewards 
authors  who  dis-pedestal  our  images,  reveal  secrets  and 
intrigues,  and  parade  one-time  heroes  as  scandalous  specimens 
of  human  frailty.  The  Hall  of  Fame  is  like  to  become  a 
catch-penny  arcade,  catering  to  the  transient  lewd.  To 
recall  the  ancient  lineage  of  biographical  writing,  to  note 


its  aims  and  duties,  to  define  its  kinds  and  give  their  marks, 
and  finally  to  proclaim  that  life-writing  demands  art  and 
ethics  as  well  as  the  huckster's  instinct  for  tickling  the 
common  palate — these  are  the  purposes  of  this  volume, 
Biography,  wherein  Mr.  Johnston  offers  a  chart  of  this  al- 
most terra  incognita  in  the  realm  of  letters. 

The  interest  in  lives,  says  this  historian,  is  as  old  as  the 
race.  Even  the  myths  were  a  form  of  biography;  and  the 
end  of  such  writing  was  to  set  up  ideals  and  preserve  morals. 
The  father  of  biography,  Plutarch,  wrote  his  Lives  to  inspire 
and  guide  the  young.  But  biography,  like  all  other  things 
human,  has  become  more  and  more  concerned  with  the  inside 
of  a  man.  Christianity  succeeded  myths  and  Old  Testament 
heroes ;  the  soul  became  as  important  as  the  deed.  Thus 
came  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Vita  Nuova  of 
Dante  and  the  long  line  of  self-analysts  through  Rousseau, 
Cardinal  Newman  with  his  Apologia  to  that  tortuously 
woven  masterpiece,  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  The 
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"I  Confess"  story  is  no  modern  invention.  Similarly  the 
life-writer  became  interested  in  telling  how  he  fitted  into 
his  age,  and  we  have  the  Memoirs  and  their  cousins,  the 
Diaries.  Cellini  and  Casenova  revealed  their  naughtiness, 
Evelyn  and  Pepys  recorded  the  minutiae  of  their  daily 
rounds.  Next,  great  writers,  feeling  that  both  the  chrono- 
logical record,  the  curriculum  vitae,  and  the  introspective 
personal  diary,  were  incomplete  in  themselves,  invented  the 
literary  portrait  that  tried  to  combine  events  and  motives, 
personality  and  background  into  a  rounded  study  of  the 
man.  So  we  have  Froude's  Caesar,  Pater's  Imaginary 
Portraits,  and  the  great  crush  of  modern  lives  of  which 
perhaps  Lytton  Strachey's  Queen  Victoria  is  the  prime 
exemplar.  Last  of  all  is  the  modern  psychological  study  in 
which  the  author  or  the  man  himself  seeks  to  interpret  a 
life  as  a  shadowy  complex  of  heredity,  environment,  child- 
hood experience,  sexual  struggles,  obscure  urges  and  in- 
hibitions. Here  men  are  pursued  into  the  subconscious  by 
that  pitiless  detective,  Psycho-Analysis.  The  recent  lives  of 
Poe  and  Hawthorne  and  the  self-studies  of  Sherwood 
Anderson  are  of  this  kind. 

This  is  a  hint  of  some  of  the  meat  in  Mr.  Johnston's 
book.  It  is  bigger  than  its  own  interest  in  schoolmaster's 
categories  and  definitions:  for  what  could  be  more  pitiful 
and  inspiring  than  the  blind  efforts  of  the  human  race  to 
tell  each  other  and  new  generations  about  themselves?  I 
feel  that  the  author  does  not  quite  realize  the  possible  drama 
in  his  theme,  and  is  rather  more  interested  in  the  topography 
of  his  field  than  in  its  inhabitants.  But  he  does  stand  firm 
for  what  seems  to  me  the  main  point ;  to  wit,  that  biography 
is  the  art  of  revealing  an  individual  and  his  unique  per- 
sonality in  relation  to  his  times.  It  is  not  history,  or  scandal, 
or  a  day's  work,  or  the  inside  story  of  great  events  by  par- 
ticipants. It  is  a  bitter  struggle  to  give  the  man  himself  as 
an  autonomous  fleshly  creation  of  the  elan  vital.  We  are 
finally  interested  because  in  this  other  human  we  may  some- 
how understand  ourselves. 

That  is  why  the  chapter  on  the  ethics  of  what  to  tell  and 
what  to  censor  in  life-writing  will  seem  somewhat  con- 
ventional to  modern  readers.  The  author  declares  for 
nothing  but  the  truth,  but  not  truth  as  mere  gossip  unless 
it  plays  a  clear  part  in  delineating  personality.  He  would 
omit  "the  unhappy  penumbra"  of  Poe's  life,  and  be  chary 
in  the  use  of  diaries  and  letters.  But  where  draw  the  line, 
we  ask,  when  our  new  materia  biographlca  includes  a  man's 
childhood  memories,  his  dreams,  his  phobias,  even  his 
spasms  and  slips?  Why  worry  about  reticence  on  his  love 
affairs  when  we  are  eagerly  pawing  into  the  very  essence 
and  fire  of  his  love  itself?  For  the  student  of  the  human, 
nothing  is  alien.  We  cannot  trust  too  much  to  some  literary 
entrepreneur.  But  the  exploitation  of  a  man's  lapses  by 
commercial  scandal-peddlers  is  quite  another  thing,  and  we 
approve  the  author's  righteous  castigation. 

Mr.  Johnston  misses  one  thing:  first,  that  most  of  us  do 
not  read  lives  for  historical  knowledge  or  moral  discipline. 
We  read  them  for  fun,  for  good  gossipy  scandal  is  fun. 
Inspiration  and  education  are  incidental.  They  come  not 
consciously  but  because  jealousy  keeps  us  comparing  our- 
selves to  our  hero,  and  we  are  just  mean  enough  to  enjoy 
seeing  him  fall  in  the  mud,  for  that  is  where  most  of  us 
already  are.  This  is  the  wisdom  of  the  scandal-monger, 
and  explains  why  the  present  style  in  life-writing  is  a 
paradox.  It  chooses  for  subject  one  whom  people  have 
accepted  as  extraordinary  in  soul  or  deeds ;  then  it  devotes 


vast  pains  and  ingenuity  to  proving  how  far  from  remarkable 
he  was,  how  human,  minor,  peccable,  and  negligible.  It  is 
not  lust  for  truth  that  makes  people  enjoy  image-breaking, 
but  an  evil  envy  and  lust  for  self-justification.  The  next 
step  for  biography  seems  to  be  to  admit  (and  forgive)  the 
minor  sins  of  men,  to  transcend  an  adolescent  need  for  per- 
fection in  our  heroes,  and  to  brand  on  the  race  mind  what 
a  miracle  it  is  for  any  man,  saint  or  sinner,  to  add  a  line's 
breadth  to  the  human  ascent.  The  scintilla  of  greatness  in 
any  man  is  worth  admiration  regardless  of  the  matrix  of 
evil  in  which  embedded.  Man  is  by  general  consent  im- 
perfect and,  in  face  of  the  cosmos,  humility  the  first  virtue. 
But  as  members  of  the  race  some  pride  is  needed  to  keep  us 
going.  These  are  the  best  we  have  and  to  belittle  them  is  to 
demean  ourselves.  This  may  be  poor  stuff  but  'tis  our  own. 

HENRY  PRINGLE'S  critical  study  of  Alfred  E.  Smith 
seems  to  illustrate  the  thesis.  Here  is  the  keen,  human, 
and  often  thrilling  story  of  how  a  poor  East  Side  Irish  lad, 
with  brains  and  a  gay  histrionic  talent,  outgrew  the  brown 
derby  and  seven  years  in  Fulton  Fish  Market,  transcended 
his  Tammany  tutors,  loosed  the  bonds  of  Hearst,  and 
underwent  a  metamorphosis  that  put  his  brains,  his  human 
sympathy,  his  mastery  of  practical  politics,  and  his  love  of  a 
job  well  done,  into  administering  the  business  of  a  state  for 
all  its  people  until  the  plain  folks  love  him  and  the  social 
statesmen  recognize  his  services  with  deep  gratitude.  This 
is  a  campaign  life  de  luxe  for  it  cannot  be  denied  the  author 
thinks  Al  Smith  would  be  a  great  president.  But  its  method 
is  not  saccharine  eulogy.  Smith  is  painted  as  a  human  being 
who  started  at  the  bottom,  played  the  game,  served  his 
bosses,  and  then  from  pure  native  ability,  intellectual 
honesty,  and  sense  of  fair-play  slowly  outgrew  his  political 
origins  though  he  never  lost  touch  with  the  common  people. 
That  he  can  still  grow  and  grasp  the  duty  of  a  president  as 
he  has  that  of  a  four-time  governor,  Mr.  Pringle  believes 
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and  seeks  to  prove.  If  you  believe  that  brains,  hard  work, 
the  instinct  for  democracy,  and  good  intent  qualify  a  man 
for  national  administration  regardless  of  his  limited  ex- 
perience in  the  larger  field  or  his  handicaps,  then  Mr. 
Pringle  makes  out  his  case. 

He  certainly  has  produced  a  readable,  clear-cut,  and  often 
penetrating  book  about  a  man  who  possesses  Mr.  Johnston's 
first  quality  for  a  life — the  personality  of  a  unique  indi- 
vidual. Even  this  book  fails  to  show  why  Smith  is  what  he 
is — something  inexplicable  remains.  But  you  do  see  him  as 
good  son  and  good  Catholic,  as  play-boy  and  lover,  as  the 
family  man  against  whom  no  scandal  has  ever  been  breathed, 
as  messenger,  tool,  and  finally  new-school  leader  of  Tam- 
many, as  expert  from  first-hand  knowledge  in  legislation 
and  administration  so  that  Republican  elder  statesmen 
admitted  he  was  the  most  useful  member  of  the  constitution- 
revising  convention,  and  finally  as  almost  permanent 
governor,  the  magician  of  plain  facts  on  the  platform,  the 
protector  of  radical  minorities  against  hysteria,  and  in- 
terpreter of  the  modern  relation  between  church  and  state. 
You  also  see  him  as  the  steady  opponent  of  prohibition. 
Here  the  case  for  Smith  is  not  easy.  His  attitude  seems 
almost  inherited.  He  has  certainly  held  it  without  com- 
promise even  against  the  advice  of  many  friends. 

The  residual  problem  is  Smith's  metamorphosis:  How 
did  he  become  this  symbol  ?  Four  points  are  clear  from  Mr. 
Pringle's  study.  First,  he  had  brains,  native  and  unadorned. 
They  show  in  his  dislike  of  muddy  thinking  even  in  his 
Tammany  colleagues,  in  his  gift  of  resolving  problems  into 
clear  statement,  in  his  mastery  of  governmental  practice, 
in  his  realistic  devotion  to  facts,  and  his  miraculous  realiza- 
tion that  government  had  to  make  our  complex  industrial 
civilization  serve  the  people.  Second,  he  is  human,  he  knows 
the  people  and  he  knows  men ;  his  birth  and  experience  have 
given  sympathy,  charity,  and  understanding.  He  wants  to 
help.  Third,  he  has  had  experience  such  as  no  reformer 
ever  had.  He  knows  politics  and  politicians;  helped  run 
the  machine,  and  can  handle  the  Republican  legislature  by 
superior  strategy.  Fourth,  he  has  had  wise  mentors.  People 
have  seen  in  Smith  an  instrument  of  the  Lord.  Old  Tom 
Foley,  his  Tammany  patron,  may,  the  biographer  thinks, 


have  had  visions  of  Smith  helping  his  people.  Chief  of  all 
educating  and  inspiring  influences  has  been  Mrs.  Henry 
Moskowitz — "councillor  extraordinary  who  years  ago 
whispered  to  him  that  loyalty  to  the  state  was  a  better  thing 
than  loyalty  to  Tammany."  She  has  shared  her  education 
at  Columbia  with  Smith  of  the  grade-school.  She  has 
brought  her  Jewish  zeal  for  social  progress  and  her  ex- 
perience as  a  social  worker  to  help  him  help  the  common 
folks  he  loved.  She  has  guided  his  thinking,  criticized  his 
English,  interpreted  him  to  the  world,  and  kept  him  true 
to  himself  "with  a  mixture  of  hero  worship  and  maternal 
affection."  And  all  without  self-interest.  Shi  is  his 
eminence  grist,  his  grey  cardinal.  This  union  of  Jew 
and  Irishman  has  its  significance.  She  is  one  answer  to  the 
enigma.  The  rest  is  just  Smith,  lovable,  useful,  and  a  sign 
of  the  times. 

PER  CONTRA,  note  Boss  Tweed  by  Denis  Lynch. 
Here  is  another  Tammany  leader,  but  how  cruel,  cor- 
rupt, and  noisome!  All  you  can  say  is  that  he  was  the 
product  of  his  generation,  that  "grim  generation"  whose 
tale  Lynch  is  really  telling  as  it  grouped  itself  round  the 
spider-like  boss.  Read  this  close-packed  catalog  of  bribery, 
political  riot,  imperial  spoliation  of  an  indolent  city,  violence 
and  bloodshed,  and  Smith's  failures  seem  like  the  pecadilloes 
of  a  sucking  dove.  Read  of  Jim  Fiske  and  his  mistress,  Josie 
Mansfield,  of  Jay  Gould  and  Black  Friday,  of  the  bloody 
"Draft  Riots"  fostered  by  municipal  inefficiency,  of  how 
they  auctioned  off  the  City  Hall  and  the  mayor  had  to  buy 
it  in  or  be  evicted,  of  Victoria  Woodhull  and  her  notions 
of  feminism,  of  the  devious  and  mysterious  ways  of  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  who  finally  pulled  'Boss  Tweed  to  ruin,  of  the 
venal  press  whose  reporters  got  retainers  of  $200  a  year 
and  whose  editors  were  hamstrung  by  corrupt  ownerships 
until  The  Times  bravely  pried  off  the  lid,  and  of  the  gangs 
of  thugs  who  battled  in  the  streets  behind  barricades  of 
carts  and  furniture.  It  is  not  dangerous  complacency  to  say 
we  have  come  a  long  way  in  some  things  since  those  de- 
bauched, bedizened,  but  hilariously  colorful  days. 

This  is  not  a  very  good  life  of  Tweed,  nor  do  we  see  the 
need  for  a  life  of  him,  but  it  is  a  detailed  study  of  why  he 
ruled.  You  need  a  good  knowledge  of  New  York  city 
history  to  understand  events,  and  you'll  learn  a  lot  more. 
The  panorama  is  so  big  and  swift  that  the  high-lights  and 
the  human  drama  are  not  always  easily  grasped,  but  you'll 
be  fascinated  by  the  kind  of  folks  you  meet  (and  never  met 
before)  and  by  the  cinema-like  flashes  you  get  of  picturesque 
events.  Of  moral  I  think  there  is  none  save  that  greed  gets 
drowsy  with  overeating  and  tempora  mutantur  et  nos  in  illis. 

LIFE-WRITING  is  not  Walter  Lippmann's  bent.  He  is 
interested  in  the  genesis  and  incidence  of  public 
opinion.  He  is  not  fascinated  by  his  Men  of  Destiny  as 
particular  humans,  but  as  the  products  or  interpreters  of 
currents  in  our  democracy.  His  title  is  therefore  a  bit  mis- 
leading as  well  as  grandiloquent.  Some  of  his  studies  al- 
ready date,  and  some  of  them  are  concerned  with  political 
problems  independent  of  men.  But  the  best  of  them  do 
illuminate  how  certain  figures  are  symbols  of  the  popular 
spirit.  He  finds  in  Al  Smith  the  representative  of  the  later, 
and  hitherto  disfranchised  immigration,  grown  at  last  into 
power  enough  to  demand  the  highest  place  at  the  public 
table.  The  governor  is  also  a  captain  in  our  nascent  war 
between  rus  and  urbs.  In  a  second  trenchant  analysis  of 
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•-r   Smith's  position  on  Catholic  policy  he  points  out  what  many 

">(    have  missed,  to  wit,  that  his  position  asserting  the  individual 

"?!    conscience  as  the  arbiter  between  state  and  church  gives  up 

';     all  the  ancient  claims  of  the  church  to  a  superior  sovereignty. 

i    Coolidge   with   his   Vermont   economy    is    for  Lippmann    a 

vicarious  atonement,  an  offering  of  the  older  Americans  who 

.    still    render    lip-service    to    the    Puritan    traditions    of    self- 

|    denying  frugality,  but  who  prefer  to  take  their  Puritanism 

u|   de  luxe  without  pains  or  sacrifice  of  earthly  treasures.    Cal 

symbolic  Puritan.    Even  Mencken  and  Sinclair  Lewis 

i    are    not   taken    as   literary   men,    but    as    clinical    material. 

Mencken     is    an     outraged     sentimentalist    who     lambasts 

I    democracy  by  which  somehow  he  is  fascinated,  and  achieves 

I    uproarious   humor   by   applying  to   it   "the   standards   most 

)    educated    men    reserve    for    a   culture   of    the   first   order." 

Lewis  is  a  maker  of  stereotypes  for  reformist  purposes.    "His 

characters  are  all  adolescent  and  they  express  an  adolescent 

rebellion."    Sharp   stuff,  you  see,   and  with   a  pretty  twist 

of  words. 

JOHN  PAUL  JONES  is  good  stuff  for  life-writing,  and 
Phillips   Russell   catches   the   light   from   both   facets  of 
I    his   nature.     He  was  a  man   of   action   shot   through  with 
1    streaks  of  almost  poetical  sensibility.    This  naval  thunder- 
[    bolt  never  got  over  brooding  on  killing  one  of  his  merchant 
I    crew  as  a  young  captain.     His  pride  and  consciousness  of 
'_':jnius  kept  him  in  hot  water  with  the  politicians  and  the 
inefficient  founders  of  the  American  navy.    The  charm  of 
his  personality  and  the  romance  of  his  deeds  made  him  the 
|    darling  of  European  salons.    Scotch-born,  he  devoted  him- 
self and  his  private  fortunes  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 
'    He  won  fame,  but  the  image  left  by  his  story  is  of  tragic 
frustration    within    and    without.      He    remained    somehow 
i    alien  both  on  the  quarter-deck  and   in  the  boudoir.    Why, 
Mr.  Phillips  never  quite  makes  clear.    Here  is  a  picturesque 
i    and  detailed  tale  of  the  man's  life  through  the  facts  of  which 
the    man    himself   escapes.     Jones   offers    a   theme    for   the 
modern   school  of   biography,   but  the   intimate  material  is 
not    available.     The    most   significant    contribution    of    this 
book   for   the   average   reader   is   the   revelation   of  what   a 
dubious  enterprise  the  American  Revolution  was,  and  how 
meager  were   the   resources   with  which   it  was  won.    We 
i    must  add  that  the  pictures  by  Leon  Underwood  reflect  the 
>    romantic  unreality  of  Jones's  career  even  better  than  the  text. 
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/^>] 


Homespun  Ghosts 


LENWAY  WESCOTT  opens  a  family  album  and 
out  of  its  portraits  he  makes  a  book.  From  its  stained 
pages  ghosts  emerge,  each  with  a  story.  History  repeats 
itself  to  him — the  history  of  a  group  of  people  all  bound  by 
ties  of  blood  or  marriage,  settlers  in  Wisconsin.  The  scene 
has  the  strong  quality  of  those  early  days,  there  is  that 
somber  sense  of  the  land,  of  the  growth  of  the  soil  and  of 
those  who  took  root  there. 

Each   ghost   becomes   in    turn   the  shadow  of   an    earlier 
wraith  who  left  a  heritage  of  energies  and  impulses.     Each 


life  yields  its  hidden  drama ;  the  past  gives  up  its  secret. 
Out  of  the  cross  threads  of  passions  is  woven  the  material 
of  this  novel.  Out  of  it  the  author  cuts  the  pattern  of 
the  race. 

Glenway  Wescott,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  Alwyn 
Tower,  a  young  writer,  wanders  in  Europe.  Always, 
everywhere,  he  broods  about  his  people  at  home,  their  types 
and  traits,  their  lives  warped  and  torn.  He  is  seated  on  a 
balcony  at  night,  in  a  mountain  resort  abroad,  when  a  file 
of  his  pioneer  forebears  with  their  descendants  passes  in 
fancy  before  him — and  so  this  tale  begins.  So  it  runs,  a 
theme  that  holds  a  wide  range  of  phases,  each  clear  and 
round.  There  are  no  discords  to  break  up  a  new  form  of 
unity,  save  only  an  internal  discord  of  family  elements  caught 
between  birth  and  "the  phrase  at  the  end." 

These  portraits  are  studies  in  futility.  These  people  die 
the  victims  of  their  own  inarticulate  despair.  They  are  all 
sick  at  heart,  each  in  his  own  starved  way.  They  seem 
never  at  peace  with  one  another,  while  the  violence  of  their 
natures  locks  them  within  a  dark  circle  of  frustration. 
Alwyn  Tower  makes  us  feel  with  him  the  conflict  of  their 
loves  and  hates,  the  tumult  of  their  fear  and  greed.  They 
were  blind  as  we  are  blind — unless  we  grow  wiser  in  our 
generation. 

In  simple  and  austere  prose  he  gives  us  his  spiritual 
diary.  Thoughts  that  march  with  the  pioneers  of  Wisconsin 
reach  from  the  past  into  the  present  age  of  America: 

Too  soon  the  holiness  was  going  out  of  the  land.  There 
were  modern  inventions  for  warming  the  heart,  and  certain 
fires  with  too  bitter  smoke  had  been  allowed  to  go  out — 
except  upon  old-fashioned,  unattractive  hearths.  And  perhaps 
if  America  was  to  justify  its  existence  ...  the  children  of 
those  hearths,  reared  in,  embittered  and  half  intoxicated  by 
the  smoke  would  have  to  do  the  work.  .  .  .  Stronger  than  their 
fathers,  because  they  would  have  less  fear  of  God,  more 
desperate  because,  lacking  a  God  of  resignation  and  for- 
giveness, failure  would  be  even  more  intolerable.  The  future 
of  America,  if  it  was  to  be  worth  troubling  about,  depended 
on  them. 

The  present  points  to  those  same  hearths  where  the  life 
of  the  race  centers.  Time  waits  for  bitter  smoke  to  rise 
again.  Perhaps  humility  will  rekindle  our  fires,  to  guide 
new  pioneers  toward  the  light,  to  offer  the  simple  warmth 
of  fellowship.  H.  S. 

THE    GRANDMOTHERS,     by    Glenway    Wescott.      Harper    Prize    Novel; 
1297-28.     388  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


The  burning  of 
Whitehaven  on 
the  English  coast 

Illustration  by 
Leon  Underwood 
from  John  Paul 
Jones,  Man  of 
Action,  by  Phillips 
Russell,  published 
by  Brentano's 
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The  illustration  above  and  the  two  following  it  are  from  the  private  collection  of  early  American  children's  books, 

1682—1840,  of  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  of  New  York 


Can  the  State  Be  Useful 

IN  these  lectures  Professor  Dewey  brings  a  cooling  intel- 
ligence to  play  upon  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  state,  and  also  upon  the  newer  pessimism  with  re- 
spect to  democracy.  Hegel  made  the  state  a  mystical  God- 
given  entity  lifted  above  the  accidents  of  time  and  place.  He 
has  many  followers  who  unconsciously  reflect  this  view  today 
in  regarding  the  least  criticism  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  seditious.  Dr.  Dewey,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
has  long  been  opposed  to  any  such  illusions.  He  pleads  for  a 
realistic,  pragmatic  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  functions 
of  the  state,  as  only  the  instrument  through  which  the  public 
secures  the  furtherance  of  shared  interests. 

He  begins  with  an  attempt  to  define  "public":  "The  line  be- 
tween private  and  public  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  the 
extent  and  scope  of  the  consequences  of  acts  which  are  so 
important  as  to  need  control,  whether  by  inhibition  or  by  pro- 
motion." He  is  quite  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  defini- 
tion is  misinterpreted  by  selfish  interests.  Realizing  as  keenly 
as  any  Socialist  how  business  interests  rationalize  their  own 
advantage  by  identifying  it  with  the  public  good,  he  nevertheless 
sees  little  hope  in  transferring  industry  from  private  hands  to 
public.  There  is  no  magic  by  which  this  transfer  will  bring 
about  social  regard.  "The  same  causes  which  have  led  men  to 
utilize  concentrated  political  power  to  serve  private  purposes 
will  induce  men  to  employ  concentrated  economic  power  in 
behalf  of  non-public  aims."  This  fact  does  not  imply  that  the 
problem  is  insoluble.  But  it  indicates  where  the  problem 
resides. 

The  technique  for  enlisting  insight,  loyalty  and  energy  on  the 
side  of  the  public,  Professor  Dewey,  like  Mr.  Lippmann, 
reminds  us  is  deplorably  deficient  still;  but  he  is  not  without 
hope.  Despite  the  fact  that  multitudes  do  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  vote,  that  among  the  rest,  many  have  not  the  minds 
to  vote  intelligently,  and  that  others  find  the  issues  altogether 
too  complex,  he  is  against  dictatorship  of  any  kind.  Elections, 
at  the  least,  are  reminders  that  we  have  common  problems  on 


which  we  are  expected  to  decide — and  after  conferring  and 
discussing.  To  secure  better  conference,  he  wants  everybody 
who  appreciates  the  problem,  to  work  today  at  building  up  the 
local  community. 

In  this  type  of  association,  as  Miss  Mary  Follett  pointed  out 
in  her  New  State,  there  are  to  be  found  the  close  interest,  the 
devotion  and  the  intelligent  understanding  out  of  which  atti- 
tudes and  judgments  needed  for  passing  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Great  Community  may  best  be  expected  to  grow. 
It  is  necessary  to  say  that  he  stresses  the  importance  of  the  ut- 
most freedom  to  pursue  social  inquiries  and  to  distribute  the 
conclusions.  In  all  these  reflections  we  may  point  "to  the  enor- 
mous obstacles  with  which  the  rise  of  a  science  of  physical 
things  was  confronted  a  few  short  centuries  ago,  as  evidence 
that  hope  need  not  be  wholly  desperate  nor  faith  wholly  blind." 

Perhaps  the  best  chapter  in  the  book,  certainly  the  most 
moving,  is  the  last.  Professor  Dewey  demonstrates  how  waste- 
ful has  been  the  energy  spent  in  discussing  the  supposititious 
problem  of  the  conflict  between  the  individual  and  society. 
The  effective  pursuit  would  be  rather  to  study  how  we  can 
release  individual  potentialities  (never  to  be  liberated  anywhere 
else  but  in  a  society)  by  increasing  the  range  and  the  depth 
of  the  associations  in  which  single  persons  and  groups  partici- 
pate vitally.  The  importance  of  democracy,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual,  lies  in  "having  a  responsible  share  ac- 
cording to  capacity  in  forming  and  directing  the  activities  of  the 
groups  to  which  one  belongs  and  in  participating  according  to 
need  in  the  values  which  the  groups  sustain." 

To  those  who  protest  that  intelligence  is  incapable  of  in- 
crease, he  replies  that  whatever  may  be  true  of  men's  native 
powers,  the  effective  use  of  them  is  not  an  original,  innate  en- 
dowment. Any  mechanic  of  today,  howsoever  inferior  in  na- 
tive intelligence  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  has  at  his  disposal  a 
wealth  of  tools  and  other  social  heritages  not  available  to 
earlier  ages.  The  intellectual  capital  on  which  we  can  now 
draw  is  vastly  greater  than  ever.  The  outstanding  problem  of 
democracy  is  how  to  use  these  resources  more  fruitfully.  And 
this  of  course  brings  us  back  again  to  the  fundamental  import- 
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ance  of  sound  education  on  which  Professor  Dewey  has  already 
|    said  so  much  that  is  wise.  HENRY  NEUMANN 

j     THE  PUBLIC  AND   ITS   PROBLEMS,   by  John   Dewey.     Holt.     224  pp. 
I'ricc   $2.50    postpaid    of    The    Survey. 

They  Sang  in  the  Dark 

ON  THE  jacket  of  this  book  we  read  that  the  author  went 
into   the   library   at   Pottsville,    Pennsylvania,   and   asked 
>   for  a  book  of  mining  ballads.     There  was  no  such  book  so  he 
!    set  himself  to  the  task  of  collecting  them.    The  collection  is  ^not 
;    large  but  is  widely  scattered  and  gives  one  a  general  "feel"  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  mining  community.     To  my  mind  it  is  a 
u'lTut  work,  though  I  have  no  notion  how  those  who  have  never 
known  the  life  will  react  to  it. 

Korson  has  used  a  method  that  anthologists  generally  might 

I   note.     He  has  tried  by  brief  description  to  orient  each  song  in 

I    its  setting.     He  gives  a  story  about  the  mine  mules,  and  what 

wise    and    wonderful    animals    they   were!      Then    he   gives    a 

i    snatch  of  a  song  by  the  doting  driver,  My  Girl  is  a  Mule  in 

•    the  Mines.    Now  the  motor  has  crowded  out  the  mule  much 

as  it  has  taken  the  song  from  the  lips  of  the  miner.     Many  of 

I    these  songs  grew  out  of  the  community  life  that  hovered  about 

1     the  mouth  of  the  shaft  and  the  memories  of  struggles  and  dis- 

'    asters.     There  are  still  struggles,  strikes  and  disasters  but  the 

I    community  life  is  dissipated.     There  is  leisure  but  it  does  not 

j    seem    to    produce    ballads.      It's   like    the    leisure    now   in    the 

lumber  woods;    there  is  more  than  ever  before  but  no  folklore 

is  emerging  from  it.     The  radio,  the  movie,  the  tabloid  and  all 

those  "canned"  time-passers  have  come  to  blight  the  imagina- 

I    tion. 

We  can  collect  and  preserve  these  songs  and  ballads  but  what 
will  they  mean  to  the  generation  that  is  coming  on?  Perhaps 
no  more  than  the  ethnological  data  that  the  anthropologists 
gather  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Sometime,  somehow  the 
collection  helps  us  understand  human  nature.  It  has  a  value 
to  social  science  and  if  artfully  done,  a  value  to  literature. 

Henry  Ford  is  building  a  museum  to  house  the  relics  of 
pioneer  American  culture,  so  effectively  being  wiped  away  by 
the  machine  age  that  he  has  done  much  to  establish.  From 
every  nook  and  corner  he  is  collecting  the  old  fiddles  and  log 
cabins  and  such  evidences  of  American  antiquity  that  get  no 
mention  in  the  school  books.  I  approve  of  this  work,  only  I 
would  like  to  see  him  get  interested  in  collecting  materials  on 
the  life  lived  in  those  cabins.  What  about  the  songs  the  pioneers 
sang,  and  all  their  home-made  pastimes?  Are  they  not  as 
important  as  the  externals?  Mr.  Ford  or  some  other  man 
equally  far-sighted  and  eccentric  ought  to  give  this  matter 
some  thought.  When  he  does,  I  nominate  Mr.  George  Korson 
to  his  staff. 

NELS  ANDERSON. 

SONGS  AND  BALLADS  OF  THE  ANTHRACITE  MINER,  by  George 
Korson.  Frederick  H.  Hitchcock,  Grafton  Press.  224  pp.  Price  $3.00 
postpaid  of  The  Sun'ey. 

Ol'  Davil  River 

MR.  SAXON  grew  up  behind  the  levees  in  Louisiana,  which 
means  below  the  levees,  and  that  means  in  turn  that  he 
continues  stubbornly  to  love  the  river  which  has  flooded  and 
robbed  him  times  without  number.  As  a  boy  he  crouched  all 
night  on  a  broken  levee  with  his  elders  and  their  servants  and 
horses  and  cattle  while  their  home  was  toppled  over  by  the 
water  from  a  crevasse. 

The  Mississippi  is,  he  says,  "the  crookedest  river  in  the 
world."  And  it  is  a  big  river,  a  stage  for  big  men — DeSoto, 
LaSalle,  Father  Marquette,  Father  Hennepin,  Andrew  Jack- 
son, Lafitte  the  pirate,  Mark  Twain,  Herbert  Hoover.  Its 
folk  lore  is  on  the  grand  scale — the  old  plantation  life;  the 
singing  stevedores;  the  red-bearded  bandit,  Mike  Fink,  about 
whom  there  are  enormous  legends  yet  whose  very  existence  is 
doubtful;  Molly  Glass,  the  quadroon  sadist  whose  head  and 
right  hand  were  nailed  to  a  post  as  a  warning  to  murderers. 
Down  its  waters  and  those  of  the  Ohio,  on  flatboats  and  rafts, 
went  the  first  great  waves  of  western  migration.  Its  steamboat 
races  were  the  fastest  sporting  events  of  their  time  and  its 
gamblers  played  for  fabulous  stakes  with  a  gun  handy  under 
the  table. 


In  any  new  book  on  the  Mississippi  there  are  sure  to  be 
familiar  events  and  characters.  But  Father  Mississippi  has 
some  fresh  materials,  notably  the  letters  of  an  upstanding 
pioneer  woman,  a  friend  of  General  Jackson,  who  thus  de- 
scribes the  amputation  of  her  leg  after  a  runaway  behind  a 
half-broken  horse:  "I  was  taken  out  on  the  gallery  and  laid 
on  a  table.  The  operation  soon  commenced.  Chloroform  was 
not  used  in  those  days  and  my  suffering  was  only  known  to  my 
God  and  myself."  , 

There  is  fresh  matter,  too,  in 'the  chapters  on  this  years 
flood,  that  is  both  interesting  and  important.  For  on  the  day 
that  Lindbergh  landed  in  Paris  the  flood  went  off  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers  and  that  was  the  end  of  it  so  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned.  There  remained  only  three  groups 
who  are  consecutively  interested  in  flood  control:  the  Army 
engineers,  who  are  committed  to  a  "levees  only"  plan,  which 
has  failed;  the  conservationists,  crying  in  the  wilderness  for  a 
three-fold  program  to  save  forests  and  soil  as  well  as  water; 
and  the  people  of  the  Delta,  who  live  in  the  shadow  of  a  yearly 
flood. 

Like  most  Southerners,  Mr.  Saxon  sees  the  flood  fore- 
shortened— a  great  stream  of  water  running  over  his  doorstep. 
He  fully  realizes  the  need  of  levees  and  the  reopening  of 
natural  spillways.  But  when  he  looks  North,  up  toward  the 
large  end  of  the  great  funnel  which  is  the  Mississippi  drainage 
basin,  he  is  unable  to  visualize  the  parts  that  might  be  played 
by  reforestation  and  storage  reservoirs.  Indeed,  he  nowhere 
draws  the  distinction  between  reservoirs  large  enough  to  carry 
off  the  whole  spring  flood,  a  straw  man  successfully  bowled 
over  by  the  advocates  of  levees,  and  lesser  reservoirs  which 
might  hold  back  the  top  of  the  flood — the  last  two  feet  of  water 
which  runs  over  the  levees  even  if  they  do  not  break.  And  it 
is  a  strange  oversight  that,  among  all  the  authorities  quoted, 
he  has  omitted  Walter  Parker  of  New  Orleans,  whose  articles 
and  reports  represent  the  broadest  and  most  understanding 
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southern  view  of  the  whole  situation.  Southerners  as  a  rule 
do  not  make  enough  of  the  economic  arguments,  such  as  Mr. 
Parker's  discussion  of  cotton  and  Professor  Smith's  plan,  given 
on  another  page  of  this  issue  of  The  Survey,  for  salvaging  from 
the  flood  water  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  fertilizer 
each  year.  Yet  these  are  the  best  of  arguments  for  Congress 
and  for  the  North,  where  the  money  for  flood  control  must  be 
found. 

The  Mississippi  has  ebbed  and  flooded  quite  regardless  of 
man  and  his  little  piles  of  dirt.  It  was  in  flood  in  1541  when 
DeSoto  discovered  it  and  in  1927  when  this  book  was  written. 
But  a  span  of  even  four  hundred  years  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  story,  for  in  many  parts  of  the  Delta  there  are  pre-Indian 
mounds  which  have  the  look  and  the  location  of  having  been 
built  by  some  far-off  race  as  a  refuge  from  the  inevitable 
waters.  ARTHUR  KELLOGG 

FATHER    MISSISSIPPI,    by   Lyle   Saxon.      Century.      400    pages.      I'rice 
$5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Bright  Edges  of  the  World 

TO  THE  pageant  of  America's  making  no  novelist  has 
contributed  more  than  Willa  Gather.  One  by  one  her  sen- 
sitive lucid  stories  have  built  up  the  epics  of  the  pioneer — that 
slow  fruitful  process  of  man,  pressing  forward  in  towns  and 
cities  or  almost  alone  in  the  great  plains  to  make,  with  his 
hands  and  his  spirit,  a  life  that  is  not  only  secure  but  beautiful. 
This  latest  novel  is  laid  in  a  new  country,  among  the  towering 
mesas,  the  conical  red  hills  and  stunted  junipers  of  New 
Mexico,  in  the  decades  following  the  annexation  of  that  wild 
and  unknown  territory  to  the  United  States. 

In  1851,  when  Father  Latour  came  to  serve  as  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  and  Bishop  of  Agathonica,  its  bright  landscape  had 
been  etched  through  centuries  with  the  ways  of  men,  the  In- 
dians of  the  ancient  pueblos,  the  bold  flashing-eyed  Spaniards, 
the  Mexicans  who  had  pushed  up  across  the  deserts  to  the 
southward.  Father  Latour  and  his  lifelong  companion,  Father 
Vaillant,  brought  with  them  the  subtlety  and  sophistication  of 
the  French  missionary  priests,  the  mystic  splendor  of  Rome. 
The  dignity  of  Father  Latour  could  look  straight  into  the  eyes 
of  his  friend,  the  Navajo  chief  Eusabio,  or  meet  the  piercing 
blue  gaze  of  Kit  Carson,  gallant  soldier  under  orders,  who 
hunted  the  Navajos  as  a  ferret  hunts  rats. 

When  death  came  to  the  archbishop  thirty  years  later,  after 
their  story  of  hardship  and  visions  and  friendship,  he  had  seen 
the  dream  of  his  life — the  great  simple  cathedral  of  Santa  Fe, 
in  the  Romanesque  of  his  native  Auvergne.  The  Navajos  had 
been  cruelly  expelled,  then  allowed  to  trek  back  wearily  to  the 
country  which  was  their  birthright  of  centuries.  In  the  towns, 
adobe  houses  were  mixed  with  box-like  frame  dwellings  with 
scrolled  porches.  Orchards  had  sprung  from  the  dry  switches 
he  had  brought  in  desperate  journeys  across  the  country;  on 
his  little  pond,  piped  with  water  from  the  Santa  Fe  creek,  a 
hundred  lotus  blossoms  floated,  progeny  of  five  bulbs  he  had 
slipped  into  his  valise  in  Rome.  His  vigil  was  ended,  and  with 
it  a  bright  chapter  in  the  history  of  his  church  and  of  that 
amorphous  United  States  which  was  welding  slowly  the  bonds 
of  a  nation.  Something  was  passing  forever  with  the  life  of 
the  archbishop,  something  -which  Miss  Gather  makes  so  aching- 
ly  beautiful  that  one  must  be  thankful  it  will  linger  in  her  book: 

Beautiful  surroundings,  the  society  of  learned  men,  the  charm 
of  noble  women,  the  graces  of  art,  could  not  make  up  to  him  for 
the  loss  of  those  light-hearted  mornings  of  the  desert,  for  that 
wind  that  made  one  a  boy  again.  He  had  noticed  that  this  pecu- 
liar quality  in  the  air  of  new  countries  vanished  after  they  were 
tamed  by  man  and  made  to  bear  harvests.  Parts  of  Texas  and 
Kansas  that  he  had  first  known  as  open  range  had  since  been 
made  into  rich  farming  districts,  and  the  air  had  quite  lost  that 
lightness,  that  dry  aromatic  odour.  The  moisture  of  plowed 
land,  the  heaviness  of  labour  and  growth  and  grain-bearing, 
utterly  destroyed  it;  one  could  breathe  that  only  on  the  bright 
edges  of  the  world,  on  the  great  grass  plains  or  the  sagebrush 
desert. 

That  air  would  disappear  from  the  whole  earth  in  time,  per- 
haps; but  long  after  this  day.  He  did  not  know  just  when  it 
had  become  so  necessary  to  him,  but  he  had  come  back  to  die  in 
exile  for  the  sake  of  it.  Something  soft  and  wild  and  free,  some- 
thing that  whispered  to  the  ear  on  the  pillow,  lightened  the  heart, 


softly,  softly  picked  the  lock,  slid  the  bolts,  and  released  thr 
prisoned  spirit  of  man  into  the  wind,  into  the  blue  and  gold,  into 
the  morning,  into  the  morning! 

MARY  Ross 

DEATH    COMES    FOR    THE   ARCHBISHOP,    by    Willa   Cather.     Knopf. 
303  pp.     Price   $2.50   postpaid   of   The  Sun'ey. 

In  Black  and  White 

THE  Autobiography  of  an  Ex-Coloured  Man  reads  as  if  it 
had  been  written  yesterday,  but  it  is  a  reprint  of  a  book 
dated  1912.  To  be  sure,  there  are  slight  differences — the  New 
York  cabaret  is  a  "club"  on  West  fifty-third  Street  instead  of 
a  dance  hall  in  Harlem;  the  new  music  is  ragtime,  not  jazz; 
and  the  young  people  play  progressive  euchre  instead  of  bridge. 
But  the  Negro  moves  through  the  New  York  world  of  1912 
as  he  moves  through  its  streets  in  1927.  And  the  problem  of 
race  that  he  faces  was  the  same  then  as  now. 

The  quiet  detachment  about  the  Autobiography  made  it  a 
matter  of  speculation  when  it  appeared  as  to  whether  it  was 
biography  or  fiction.  Librarians  did  not  know  how  to  classify 
it,  and  many  were  the  eager  questions  asked  of  Negroes  and 
their  friends.  The  book  was  anonymous  and  opened  with  the 
statement,  "I  know  that  in  writing  the  following  pages  I  am 
divulging  the  great  secret  of  my  life."  A  colored  man  was 
"passing,"  and  yet  he  dared  to  tell  his  story!  After  a  little, 
the  author  became  known,  and  his  brown  face  proclaimed  that 
he  had  not  told  his  own  tale.  But  perhaps  it  was  some  one  of 
his  friends?  Conjecture  continued.  This  reprint  dispels  any 
doubt  as  to  the  book's  being  fiction.  But  as  Carl  Van  Vechten, 
who  writes  the  introduction  says:  "It  reads  like  a  composite 
autobiography  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  United  States  in 
modern  times." 
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The  book  has  at  once  received  a  warm  welcome.  Especially 
in  the  South  appreciation  has  been  genuine  and  sincere.  Here 
is  a  colored  man  who  can  see  both  sides  of  a  question.  Who 
can  even  feel  a  certain  admiration  for  the  dogged  Texan  who 
says  to  his  northern  acquaintance:  "You  might  argue  from 
now  until  hell  freezes  over,  and  you  might  convince  me  that 
you're  right,  but  you'll  never  convince  me  that  I'm  wrong." 
Indeed,  the  hero  of  the  story  is  at  length  defeated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Texan,  and  leaves  his  race  when  he  sees  the 
depths  of  degradation  that  it  must  suffer.  He  marries  a  white 
woman,  becomes  a  part  of  the  white  world — and  at  the  end 
wonders  whether  he  has  not  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

An  engrossing  story  and  a  quiet,  unprejudiced  discussion  of 
the  race  question.  The  Jade  Library  is  enriched  by  this  new 
volume.  As  Mr.  Johnson  stands  on  its  shelves  he  may  rub 
sides  with  Gautier  and  Goldoni.  It's  rare  company. 

James  Weldon  Johnson,  colored,  has  a  more  interesting  life 
than  anything  that  he  can  imagine  for  his  hero.  We  hope  that 
some  time  he  will  give  it  us  to  read.  In  the  meanwhile  this 
entertaining  novel  contains  many  of  his  views,  thus  reflecting 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  sanest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  fearless  men  in  public  life  today. 

MARY  WHITE  OVINGTON 

THE    AUTORIOGRAPHY    OF    AX    EX-COLOURED    MAN.    by    James 
Weldon  Johnson.     Knopf.     210  pp.    Price  53.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

The  Roots  of  Nations 

A  DULL  subject?  As  taught  at  King's  College,  London,  it 
must  be  the  most  fascinating  in  the  catalog.  For  Mr. 
Barker  brings  to  it,  with  a  rare  fulness  of  special  knowledge, 
a  curiosity  that  penetrates  into  every  cranny  of  relevant  lore 
and  scholarship.  And  his  style  of  presentation  is  that  of  the 
great  tradition:  clear  and  flowing  in  limpid  exposition  and 
argument  which  never  degenerate  into  garrulity.  This  happy 
marriage  of  thoroughness  with  originality  which  he  exemplifies 
in  his  own  work  is  perhaps  one  facet  of  British  character  which 
the  author  has  not  sufficiently  stressed  in  his  text. 

Although  it  is  constructed  largely  from  the  material  of 
British  history  and  thought,  the  scientific  value  of  this  study 
of  national  character  is  universal,  not  only  because  of  the 
rounded  completeness  of  its  presentation  but  also  because  it 
corrects  many  false  assumptions  that  are  current  throughout 
the  world.  With  a  master  hand,  the  author  describes  the 
process  of  conflict  and  confluence  through  which  those  separate 
factors  mold  the  character  of  a  nation  whose  influence  is  mis- 
judged when  they  are  considered  only  apart.  Thus  the  radi- 
calist  and  the  environmentalist  are  equally  mistaken  if  they 
claim  a  determining  power  for  the  clay  and  not  for  the  potter. 
The  clay  is  material  and  opportunity  and,  sometimes,  incentive; 
it  is  not  the  directing  force. 

The  very  forms  of  livelihood  which  may  be  thought  of  as 
having  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  mentality  of  a  people 
often  have  been  available  as  neglected  opportunities  for  cen- 
turies before  the  courage,  the  experience,  or  the  circumstances 
arose  in  which  it  was  possible  to  take  advantage  of  them.  The 
same  racial  group  whose  inherent  qualities  are  supposed  to 
have  stamped  a  civilization  may  also  have  given  birth,  in  an- 
other territory  with  other  incentives  and  opportunities,  to  an 
opposite  type  of  civilization.  Causes  and  effects  in  human 
adaptation  to  environment  mingle  in  the  bewildering  movement 
of  historical  happening. 

Moreover,  the  factors  that  make  national  character  are  not 
enduring,  inflexible  forces.  Even  race  and  climate  change,  and 
the  physical  contours  of  a  country.  When  we  come  to  a  system 
of  law  or  education  it  is  often  difficult  to  discern  where  it 
creates  a  trend  of  national  character  and  where  it  is,  itself, 
deflected  from  its  course  of  development  by  other  influences. 
And  so  Mr.  Barker  has  come  to  stress  the  one  element  in  the 
situation  which  recent  discussion  has  most  neglected — the  pur- 
posive spirit  of  man  that  levels  mountains  and  tames  his  own 
nature. 

Flaws  in  that  element  constitute  the  real  dangers  to  the 
evolution  of  national  character  toward  an  ideal.  At  the  present 
time  the  author  recognizes  two  such  flaws  in  British  character 
which  observation  in  other  lands  would  possibly  help  him  to 
recognize  as  more  universal  than  he  thinks:  occupationalism 


1  here  are 
so  many  little 
Panzellas! 


Mrs.  Panzella  is  legion.  So  are  her  chil- 
dren. So  is  her  housework.  An  easier  way 
to  wash  will  lighten  her  load.  Fels-Naptha 
supplies  the  way  by  giving  her  the  extra 
help  of  unusually  good  soap  combined 
with  plenty  of  naptha.  The  naptha  loos- 
ens the  dirt.  The  rich,  soapy  suds  wash 
it  away.  Mrs.  Panzella  does  not  have  to  do 
a  lot  of  hard  rubbing.  She  is  less  tired.  She 
has  a  bit  more  time  for  other  household 
improvements.  You'll  find  Fels-Naptha 
well  worth  recommending.  Write  Pels  tf 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  a  sample  bar,  men- 
tioning the  Survey  Oriphic. 


Tel.  t  Stuy v.  1934 


NTIQUES 


63  Fifth  Avenue 

(Entranc*   on   13th   Street) 


MARY  CLAIRE  O'BRIEN 

New  York  City 


Why  Travel  for  a 

LIBERAL  EDUCATION! 

From  the  middle  ages  onward  the  value  of  travel  in  foreign 
countries  has  been  recognized  as  adding  the  final  touch  to 
a  liberal  education. 

The  broadening  of  one's  views  accomplished  by  travel  can 
also  be  effected  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  fresh  view- 
point on  world  affairs  and  the  unbiased  ideas  on  men,  letters 
and  things  presented  in 
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WEEKLY 


It  is  a  store-house  of  information  on  international  politics, 
European  trends  of  thought,  current  English  literature,  and 
cultural  developments  the  world  over. 

The  intellectually  inclined  in  more  than  sixty  countries  de- 
pend on  The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  to  keep  them 
furnished  with  reliable  information  on  all  important  world 
happenings  and  to  keep  their  viewpoint  on  vital  affairs 
clear  and  unprejudiced. 

--  -  ----  MAIL  COUPON  BELOW  ------ 

The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly, 
Candler  Bldg.,  Times  Square, 
New  York  City. 

I  enclose  three  dollars  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE 
MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN  WEEKLY. 


Name 


Address 
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How  To  Secure 
5000  New  Givers ! 

Here's  the  successful  plan 

of  over  a  dozen  organizations 

that  have  done  it. 


1.  Have  a  good  CAUSE. 

2.  Assemble  a  strong  LIST. 

3.  Use  a  successful  TECHNIQUE. 


YOU  HAVE  THE  CAUSE— -we  have  the  list.  Let  us 
show  you  samples  of  the  technique  that  has  pulled 
thousands  of  givers  for  organizations  like  yours. 


Our  fixed  inclusive  charge  for  supply- 
ing prospect  names,  01  securing  new 
contributors,  is  guaranteed  to  be  less 
than  it  costs  you  now. 


WE   ARE   NOT   "PUBLICITY   EXPERTS" 

but  taell-knotun  Social  Work  Executives 

Telephone    Longacre     2456 

Shillady  C&  Stuart,  Inc. 

132  WEST  31st  STREET  NEW  YORK 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  hi  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S— it  will  be  tent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RtsXAiCB 
BUUAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL   TRADE 

Dry    Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER   &   CO. 
484    Fulton    Street  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson   and   Nortk   Moore   Streets  New  York 

Electric  Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501    Fifth    Avenue  New    York    City 


and  lack  of   the  power  of   foresight.     If  it   is  possible   for   a 
individual  or  a  group  to  embrace  a  double  or  treble  nationals 
— enjoying  at  once  the  sense  of  regional,  national  and  imperi 
(and  why  not  international?)   heritage — the  more  recent  teni 
ency  to  identify  self  and  group  with  a  professional  stratum 
the  exclusion  of  other  loyalties  not  only  destroys  national  thn 
acter  but  blights  the  shoots  of  potential  development.     Agai 
lack  of  ability  to  determine  the  trend  of  present  and  future  i 
fluences  on  the  national  fortunes  exposes  the  national  charact 
to  unforeseen  calamities — to  the  risk  of  having  to  face  suddenl} 
and  without  preparation  deteriorating  forces  which  it  may  not 
be  able  to  resist. 

My   brief    description    of    the    book   does   no   justice   to    thJ 
variety  of   its   interest,   its   essential   sanity,   its   animation   and 
charm.     If  you  buy  it  to  give  away,  you  may  as  well  order  tuc 
copies   for,  having   read   a   few  pages,  you  will   want  to   keep 
the  book.  BRUNO  LASKER    | 

NATIONAL    CHARACTER,    by   Ernest   Barker.     Harper.     288   pp.     Prict 

$3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Lawrence  Broods  in  the  Sun 

THIS  is  D.  H.  Lawrence  at  his  best,  "only  a  little  more  so."{ 
And  it  is  just  this  same  a-little-more-so  quality  which  sets- 
his  work  apart.  For  the  soul  that  broods  in  Lawrence  is  a 
very  old  soul  and  in  it  rises  the  race  ghost  of  worlds  other  than, 
our  own.  Call  it  second  sight  or  call  it  a  sixth  sense.  Which 
is  perhaps  why  he  is  able  to  penetrate  with  an  intensity  as; 
aware  and  direct,  into  the  qualities  and  properties  of  alien  lands: 
and  peoples.  There  is  the  primitive  in  him  as  well  as  the 
artist  and  mystic.  Perhaps  too  that  is  how  he  comes  to  pierce 


Frontispiece  by  Pkilippoteaux,  from  Trawls  in  lartary 

by  Evariste-Regis  Hue,  edited  by  H.  D'Ardenne  de  Tizac, 

published  by  Alfred  Knopf 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 


the  dimensions  of  time  and  space  in  our  world  to  reveal  an 
older  order  of  things  in  a  lost  world  where  life  flows  another 
way.  And  Lawrence  sees  both  ways — and  gives  us  Mexico. 

Mornings  he  sits  and  writes  in  the  shade  of  the  patio  while 
the  parrots  chatter  and  scold,  while  Corasmin  the  dog  walks  in 
and  out  of  the  sun,  while  Rosalino  sweeps  the  leaves  with  a 
twie;  'broom.  The  Mexican  stays  in  his  planet  and  you  stay 
in  your  planet.  Man,  the  "White  Monkey,"  can't  get  back  to 
that  cosmos  and  the  Indian  can't  leave  it.  Evolution  is  one 
name  for  the  void  between  Aztec  and  Us.  And  Rosalino  feels 
it;  and  Lawrence  feels  it.  Progress  means  White  Monkey's 
mischief  and  so  the  native  lives  in  his  world  and  lets  it  go  at 
that.  Where  there  is  only  near  and  far:  where  miles  are  a 
vague  sense  of  space.  Where  time  is  only  morning,  afternoon 
and  night:  where  only  the  present  counts  and  not  the  crazy 
spots  on  a  clock.  Life  to  them  is  a  blur.  It  holds  no  light  save 
birth  and  fiestas  and  death.  It  is  all  the  same,  today  or  to- 
morrow, only  a  little  more  so. 

Lawrence  gets  inside  the  country;  he  gets  under  the  black 
felt  hats  of  those  small  dark  men — and  under  their  skins.  He 
finds  the  race  as  grudging  as  their  gods.  In  Aztec  faith  there 
is  no  love  or  pity,  no  beauty  or  vision.  Only  the  knife  of  hate. 
The  sacrificial  knife  of  stone  remains  their  symbol  and  it  di- 
vides a  cruel  today  from  an  even  more  cruel  yesterday.  The 
gloom  of  animism  guards  the  land  "where  the  dry  turf  of  the 
valley  bed  gleams  like  soft  skin,  sunlit  and  pinkish  ochre, 
spreading  wide  between  the  mountains  that  seem  to  emit  their 
nun  darkness,  a  dark  blue  vapor  translucent,  sombering  them 
from  the  humped  crest  downwards.  The  many  plaited,  noise- 
less mountains  of  Mexico." 

His  prose  holds  the  color  and  heat,  the  sounds  and  odors  of 
Mexico.  His  style  becomes  again  the  perfect  secret  agent  of 
his  senses.  He  has  kept  the  sensitive  plate  of  his  receptive  self 
clear  to  record  the  play  of  light  and  shade ;  free  to  respond  to 
the  touch  and  go  of  casual  contacts ;  then  to  release  again  those 
elusive  images  which  hover  around  the  cloudy  centers  of  con- 
sciousness. He  belongs  to  deep  and  vital  sources  and  so  his 
words  stab  through  the  mental  crust  in  his  effort  to  make  us 
feel  with  him  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  the  basic  blood  stream 
that  is  life.  It  is  as  though  he  sought  to  hold  the  pulse  of  time 
in  his  fingers,  to  beat  to  the  cosmic  beat.  A  strange  violence 
drives  him  always,  a  sort  of  poetic  excess  that  vibrates  in  all 
his  concepts  and  theories.  The  last  few  years  he  has  broken 
away  from  the  trend  of  self  -with  its  torments,  to  seek  escape 
by  way  of  a  mood  that  is  objective  and  universal.  In  each  new 
book  it  grows,  always  a-little-more-so.  Out  of  contemplation 
comes  this  creed.  Out  of  meditation  comes  this  magic.  Comes 
this  Lawrence. 

HALLE   SCHAFFNER 

MORNINGS  IN  MEXICO,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence.      Knopf.      189  fp.      Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

Puzzle  for  Women 

WHEN  one  gets  beyond  the  incredible  title  of  Margaret 
Widdemer's  new  novel  it  proves  to  be  not  a  melodrama  in 
the  tradition  of  the  dear  old  nineties  but  an  attempt  to  state 
the  home-career  conflict  in  terms  of  current  American  lives. 
Silvia  Hawthorne,  daughter  of  a  famous  and  much  loved 
father,  has  taken  an  architectural  training  and  worked  for  two 
years  in  the  office  of  "the  ranking  architect,  bar  two,  in  New 
York."  She  falls  suddenly  and  thoroughly  in  love  with  and 
marries  one  of  her  father's  bright  young  men.  Richard  is 
more  beautiful,  more  gifted,  more  charming,  more  patient,  more 
honorable,  more  inelastic  than  is  quite  believable.  The  story 
is  the  effort  of  these  two  young  people  to  build  a  life  together 
that  shall  include  a  career  apiece  and  a  successful  home.  The 
final  solution  is  for  Silvia  to  chuck  her  profession  and  become  a 
sort  of  contractor-interior  decorator,  "restoring"  old  houses 
and  selling  them  at  an  amazing  profit  in  the  communities  where 
Richard  is  putting  through  engineering  projects. 

One  feels  that  the  author  stacked  the  cards  against  Silvia 
in  her  unsuccessful  effort  to  hold  down  a  university  instructor- 
ship  in  architecture  while  Richard  attended  to  his  "engineering 
job."  The  failure,  the  reader  will  feel,  was  due  not  to  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  undertaking  but  to  Richard's  ultra- 
conventional  attitude  toward  money,  to  Silvia's  unconscious 
effort  to  find  her  father  in  her  husband,  to  her  sudden  and 
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building,  an  addition  or  to  pay  an  old  debt?  Em- 
ploy the  services  of  an  experienced,  successful  firm 
like  Hedrick,  Marts  &  Lundy.  Millions  have  been 
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Course  3.  Philosophy — The  Early  Greek  Thinkers. 
Although  man  has  asked  the  question  "Why?"  from  the  days  of  the 
stone  age,  philosophy  in  the  technical  sense  owes  its  origin  to  the 
daring  speculations  of  the  early  Greek  thinkers.  Their  great  poems 
"On  Nature"  have  survived  only  in  tiny  fragments.  But  we  can 
reconstruct  their  systems  from  the  pithy  sayings  the  ancients  have 
preserved.  A  study  of  these  thinkers  is  the  best  popular  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
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inexplicable  blindness  and  tactlessness  and  to  the  machinations  : 
of  the  villainous  Mrs.  Duryea.     So  too,  the  final  solution  de-  i 
pends  not  so  much  upon  a  change  in  situation  as  upon  a  change 
in  attitude — a  change  which  would  have  made  passable  the  pro- 
fessional career  Silvia  abandoned  quite  as  readily  as  the  make- 
shift she   accepted. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  in  a  "novel  with  a  purpose,"  the 
"problem"  has  a  tendency  to  run  away  with  the  story,  to  stiffen 
the  characters  into  obedient  marionettes.  The  book  leaves  one 
with  an  irritated  feeling  that  the  writer  misses  the  essential 
factors  of  the  problem  she  sets  herself  to  state,  and  an  im- 
patient conviction  that  easy  manipulation  of  externals  and  a 
mauve  and  sticky  sentimentalism  are  as  futile  in  dealing  with 
difficult  emotional  adjustments  as  "rows  of  stenciled  ducks 
walking  around  the  walls  .  .  .  one  after  another"  which  take 
the  place  of  woolly  pink  bootees  in  the  conventional  happy 
ending.  BEULAH  AMIDON 

MORE  THAN  WIFE,  by  Margaret   Widdemer.     Harcourt,  Brace.     310  pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

What  Makes  a  Person 

IF  there  is  one  single  topic  with  an  overwhelming  number  of 
books  of  buncombe  devoted  to  it,  that  topic  is  personality. 
But  this  book  is  not  that  kind.  The  topic  of  personality  is 
usually  approached  from  the  angle  of  new  thought,  or  at  times 
no  thought.  Valentine  approaches  the  subject  with  his  feet  on 
the  solid  earth  of  psychology — if  psychology's  critics  will  admit 
that  provides  a  solid  footing. 

His  purpose  "is  to  set  forth  a  consistent  theory  of  personality 
based  upon  scientific  psychology."  He  does  not  think  that  per- 
sonality lies  beyond  the  purview  of  natural  law,  and  proceeds 
with  an  analysis  which  gives  ample  justification  for  his  belief. 

But  personality  is  a  gay  deceiver:  My  personality  as  /  know 
it  is  a  different  personality  from  what  others  know  me  by. 
Consequently  the  total  picture  of  personality  cannot  be  painted 
exclusively  in  introspective  or  in  behavioristic  pigments.  And  it 
cannot  be  studied  in  an  individual  once  and  for  all,  for  it  is  in 
an  ever  changing  flux  and  flow — -therein  is  found  personal  hope 
in  such  a  book  as  this. 

In  habit  the  author  finds  the  key  to  personality  study,  and  he 
defines  personality  as  the  sum  total  of  one's  habit  dispositions. 
(Can't  some  one  find  a  way  of  defining  so  that  books  are  not 
cluttered  up  with  "sum  totals"!)  As  he  traces  the  implications 
of  habit  formation  he  has  to  take  the  reader  through  the 
theories  of  individual  differences,  instincts  remodeled,  feeling  as 
the  leaven  in  personality,  intelligence,  unconscious  contributions, 
and  personality  measurements. 

If  the  book  errs  seriously,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion  it  is  be- 
cause the  author  has  maintained  a  too  well-rounded  balance 
and  has  not  given  adequate  emphasis  to  feeling  and  psychoan- 
alytic mechanisms.  But  perhaps  the  book  errs  less  than  the  re- 
viewer in  this  estimate.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  reviewer 
errs  in  giving  The  Psychology  of  Personality  first  rank  as  a 
book  'for  student  and  general  reader  in  this  field,  a  rank  not  to 
he  confused  with  the  similar  high  rating  he  also  gives  Roback's 
Psychology  of  Character  for  the  more  profound  and  less  practi- 
cal reader.  DONALD  A.  LAIRD 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONALITY,  by  P.  F.   Valentine.     Applcto*. 
xi  plus  393  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Are  Revolutions  Worth  the  Price? 

THE  general  onward  sweep  of  democracy  in  the  last  three 
centuries  has  lead  to  an  increasing  study  of  the  technique 
of  political  control,  which  in  our  generation  has  frequently 
been  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  revolutions.  The  author  of 
this  hook  gives  us  a  highly  plausible  interpretation  of  the  re- 
volutionary sequence  of  events — inception,  fruition  and  decay — 
using  as  his  examples  the  English  Puritan,  American,  French 
and  Russian  revolutions.  He  is  concerned  apparently  more 
with  the  socio-psychological  phases  than  with  the  institutional 
changes,  as  one  might  expect  from  his  title;  i.  e.,  he  deals 
with  revolution  as  a  problem  of  social  control  rather  than 
with  its  tanTlble  content  and  material  results.  Accordingly  he 
depicts  revolutions  as  caused  not  by  archaic  institutions  them- 
selves, but  by  events  after  two  or  more  generations  have 
elapsed  and  the  original  reverence  and  pride  in  the  system  have 
passed.  Then,  when  a  generation  arises  free  from  such  senti- 
please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 


merits,   even   though   the   institution  may   be   less   important   or 
troublesome,  the   revolution  may  occur. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  the  most  interesting.  Are 
revolutions  worth  the  price?  The  overthrown  institution  is 
nearly  always  on  the  verge  of  collapse  of  itself.  The  problem 
then  is,  how  may  a  class  with  wealth,  power  and  privilege  no 
longer  deserved,  be  dethroned  without  violence?  When  does 
parasitism  become  offensive? 

He  concludes  that  revolutions  are  bound  to  occur  while  the 
controlling  groups  are  composed  of  standpatters,  of  "funda- 
mentalists" in  politics,  and  until  some  form  of  controllable 
social  evolution  is  sought.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, Dr.  Edwards  predicts  with  justice,  it  seems,  that  the 
symptoms  of  revolution  are  so  slight,  all  classes  are  so  con- 
tented, that  the  danger  of  revolution  in  this  century  is  almost 
negligible.  Accordingly  the  "periodic  scares  which  afflict  the 
American  people  are  baseless  and  childish."  He  rightly  de- 
plores the  general  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  social  upheavals, 
as  a  result  of  which  "the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
developed  marked  cases  of  'nerves'  in  connection  with  revolu- 
tion and  revolutionary  propaganda."  The  Sacco-Vanzetti  case 
is  so  recent  an  example  of  this  public  nervousness,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  exploited  by  professional  politicians  and  scare- 
mongers for  their  own  purposes,  that  his  'book  is  indeed  timely 
— if  it  should  reach  the  right  hands. 

H.  McD.  CLOKIE 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  REVOLUTION,  by  Lyford  P.  Edwards. 
V-ni-'errity  of  Chicago  Press.  229  pp.  .Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 


From  an  edition  of  Qratian's  Concordia  Discordantium  Cai>onum 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1509,  reprinted  in  The  Legacy  of  Israel,  a  Jewish 
Contribution  to  Modern  Civilisation,  planned  by  Israel  Abrahams  and 
edited  by  Edwyn  Bevan  and  Charles  Singer,  Oxj'ord  University  Press 

''You  Howling  Youngsters" 

LONG  after  even  the  conservative  publishers  of  books  have 
recognized  in  their  lists  authors  who  through  form  or 
subject  matter  or  'both  have  broken  away  from  the  conventions 
of  American  literature,  the  leading  magazines  hang  behind,  un- 
willing to  take  chances  with  the  possible  prejudices  of  their 
subscribers.  The  natural  portfolio  for  snorter  material  is 
closed  to  the  newer  tendencies,  and  only  an  interested  company 
who  follow  the  small  literary  maga/ines  can  know  what  is 
being  written.  This  yearbook  of  fiction,  poetry  and  drama  is 
an  introductory  volume  for  general  readers.  None  of  the 
material  has  been  published  heretofore  but  few  among  the 


MAN'S  QUEST  FOR 
SOCIAL  GUIDANCE 

By  Howard  W.  Odum 

A  fine  analysis  of  physical  and  human  back- 
grounds alongside  a  study  of  social  institu- 
tions and  social  problems. 

"The  author  has  been  guided  by  the  true  scientific 
ideal.  He  has  been  exceptionally  successful  in 
clothing  his  work  with  an  inspirational  atmosphere 
for  improvement  of  our  social  conditions  and  our 
social  life."  — -Professor  W.  F.  Ogburn. 

$4.50 

THE  SCIENCE  OF 
SOCIAL  RELATIONS 

By  Hornell  Hart 

Relations  between  men  and  women,  parents  and 
children,  employers  and  employees,  races,  and  neigh- 
bors have  'been  analyzed,  their  common  elements 
assembled,  and  their  causes  and  remedies  compared. 
A  set  of  principles  and  concepts  which  cog  in  with 
social  experience  and  which  minister  to  social  needs. 

$4.50 

THE  PUBLIC 
AND  ITS  PROBLEMS 

By  John  Dewey 

"Not  so  much  a  defense  of  democratic  theory  as  an 
examination  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
came  into  being  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  its 
working." 

— Robert  Morss  Lovett  in  The  New  Republic. 

"An  interesting  book  not  to  be  missed  by  citizens 
interested  in  the  progress  of  social  intelligence." 

— Yale  Review 

$2.50 

THE  PRINCIPLES 

OF  ABNORMAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 

By  Edmund  S.  Conklin 

"An  able  and  absorbing  volume,  which  may  be  read 
with  profit  and  pleasure  by  intelligent  laymen.  The 
author  does  not  merely  cover  insanity,  neurasthenia, 
halucinations,  multiple  personalities,  and  so  on,  but 
sleep,  dreams,  the  mental  effects  of  drugs,  hypno- 
tism, feeble-mindedness  and  genius." 

— New  York  Sun. 

$4-50 
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New  APPLETON  Books 


New  volumes  of  sociology,  history, 
biography,  public  affairs 

Prohibition:  Its  Economic  and  Industrial  Aspects 

By  Herman  Feldma-n.  The  heart  of  the  problem  presented  in 
an  absolutely  unbiased  way.  $2.00 

American  Medicine  and  the  People's  Health 

By  Harry  H.  Moore.  An  inquiry  into  the  adjustment  of  the 
service  of  medicine  to  economic  and  social  change.  $5.00 

An  Outline  History  of  Japan 

By  Herbert  H.  Gowen.  A  new,  up-to-date  and  eminently 
readable  history  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  $4.00 

The   Catastrophe 

By  Alexander  F.  Kcrensky.  Kerensky's  own  account  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  $3.00 

The  Tragic  Bride 

By  Vladimir  Poliakoff.  The  life  story  of  the  Empress  Alex- 
andra of  Russia.  Illustrated.  $3.00 

Primitive  Man  as  Philosopher 

By  Paul  Radin.  A  discussion  of  the  intellectual  class  among 
primitive  peoples.  $3.00 

Illustrations  of  the  Methods  of  Reasoning 

By  Daniel  Summer  Robinson.  A  source  book  in  logic  and 
scientific  method.  $2.00 

Primitive   Hearths  in  the  Pyrenees 

By  Ruth  Otis  Sau'tell  and  Ida  Treat.  The  story  of  a  summer's 
exploration  in  the  haunts  of  prehistoric  man.  Illustrated.  $3.00 

Everyday  Problems  of  the  Everyday  Child 

By  Dovglas  A.  Thorn,  M.D.  Discusses  at  length  the  question  of 
habits  and  their  formation  during  childhood.  $2.50 

The  Inner  World  of  Childhood 

By  Frances  G.  Wickes.  A  book  for  parents  in  which  the 
mental  and  emotional  life  of  the  child  is  revealed.  Preface 
by  Carl  G.  Jung.  $3.00 

The  Mouth  and  The  Teeth 

By    Leroy    L.    Hartman,    D.D.S.     Those  interested    in    general 

health    programs     will    welcome    this    book  which    covers    mouth 

problems.  $1.50 

The  Skin:        Its   Care  and  Treatment. 

By  Albert  St  rickler,  .  M.D.  A  guide  for  the  proper  care  of 
the  skin,  prescribing  treatment  for  various  skin  afflictions.  $1.50 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

First   Volumes  of  a  New  Series  of  Neva  Books  on 
Its   Economic  and   Social   Relations 

The  Economics   of  Life   Insurance 

By  S.  5\  Huebner,  Ph.  D.  A  complete  discussion  of  the  theory 
and  functions  of  life  insurance.  $2.50 

Taxation 


An    analysis    of    tax    problems 

$2.50 


By    Harry   3.    Loman,    Ph.    D. 
relating  to  life   insurance. 

The  Law  of  Salesmanship 

By  E.  Paul  Huttinger,  L.L.B.  The  legal  aspects  of  the 
agent's  responsibility  to  his  company  and  client.  $2.50 

Wills,   Trusts  and  Estates 

By  James  L.  Madden,  M.A.,  J.D.  A  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  apply  to  the  building  of  a  sound  insurance  estate. 

$2.50 
Education  and  Philanthropy 

By  St.  John  A.  Stevenson,  How  a  man  may  use  life  insurance 
to  obtain  .sufficient  funds  to  provide  an  education  for  his  chil- 
dren. A  study  of  insurance  to  meet  educational  and  philan- 
thropical  needs.  $2.50 


GOD  AND  THE  GROCERYMAN 

By  Harold  Bell  Wright 

"Wright's  importance  is  social,  for  his  books 
sell  by  the  carload.  His  vogue  invites  attention 
for  it  is  millions-wide." — Survey  Graphic.  $2.00 


These  are  Appleton  Books 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

35  West  32nd  Street  NEW  YORK 


seventy-two  contributors  are  newcomers  and  some  fifty  of  them  I 
are   over   thirty  years   old. 

There  is  no  way  of  generalizing  about  the  contents  of  this 
book.     The  four  editors  have  shown  no  prejudices  but  neither  j 
do  they  flaunt  a  banner.     The  quality  is  uneven.     The  degree  j 
of   newness   varies.     Some   of   the   material    and   some   of    the 
forms  will  seem  strange  to  the  uninitiated.     Some   of   it  will' 
seem  vulgar  or   brutal.     Much  of   it   is   erotic.     There   is  no: 
common  ground  or  mood  except  against  restrictions.     The  im-1 
petus   that   forces   these   writers    to   honest   experiment   is    ex- 1 
pressed  by  William   Ellery   Leonard: 

the  form  my  message  takes 

Grows  not  from  mode  but  from  my  nature's  need, 

And  what  most  haunts  and  hounds  the  artist  makes 

That  artist's   theme. 

And  again,  on  the  defensive,  by  Eugene  O'Neill: 
You  begin  life  by  denying  it.     But  thus  the  fear  of   Death   i> 
born  in  you — twin  brother  to  your  fear  of  Life! 

Change  is  serious  business  and  the  past  is  oppressive ;  what 
humor  there  is  in  the  book  is  not  light-hearted.  Florence 
Becker,  in  the  freest  of  verse,  retorts  to  the  too-modern: 

When  you  say  Keats  is   dead 

I    laugh. 

Listen,    darlings: 

There's  lots  of  you  deader  than  Keats  .... 

I  was  born  in  '95 

And  made  up  my  mind  befo'  de  wa'. 


"Come  close  that  no  other  may  hear" 

Frontispiece  by  ]idia  McCune  Fiory  from  Ali  Baba  and  Other  Plays,  by 
Helen  Haimain  Joseph,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co. 

I'm  not  going  to  make  pi  of  it 

To  feed  you  howling  youngsters. 
And  there  is  sense  in  Witter  Bynner's  nonsense: 

After  the   end 

Comes   always  the   beginning.... 

And  when  you  begin  to   understand   this, 

I  shall  have  done  with  meaning  it, 
that  holds   for   all  innovators. 

The   editors  claim   no  more   for   their  volume   than    that  i 
affirms  the  health  of  the  young  American  literature.   Even  those 
who  "know  what  they  like"  and  would  rule  most  of  this  book 
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out,  must  grant  that  it  is  alive.     They  might  even  grant  that 
they  find  its  lusty  health  exhilarating. 

FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGG 

Till'  AMERICAN  CARAVAN,  edited  bv  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  Alfred 
Hreymborg,  Lewis  Mumford,  Paul  Kusenfeld.  Tlie  Macaulay  Lompany. 
843  pp.  frice  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

On  the  Bum 

HP  HERE  are  doubdess  a  million  men  on  the  bum  in  this 
[  country  much  of  the  time.  Some  of  them  Work  and  wan- 
der  while  others  only  wander.  Altogether  they  are  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  seasonal  worker  population.  This  is 
a  story  told  by  one  of  these  migratory  workers  who  recites  his 
experiences  as  a  job  sampler  during  the  war  for  democracy. 

It  takes  us  from  city  to  city,  from  factory  to  mill  and  then 
over  miles  of  railroad.  Once  we  are  on  the  bum  and  broke 
and  again  panhandling  the  main  stem.  He  takes  us  into  the 
seething  unrest  of  the  rebel  worker's  world  where  we  listen 
to  an  I.W.W.  meeting,  and  finally,  the  war  over,  the  nar- 
rator  returns  to  the  pillows  and  beefsteak  of  his  own  home. 

I  sent  a  copy  to  a  hobo  serving  time  in  San  Quentin. 
thought  enough  of  the  book  to  feel  that  he  would  enjoy  it  and 
1  venture  to  say  that  it  will  pass  from  hand  to  hand  till  it  is 
worn  out.  It  is  about  the  life  of  the  outcasts  written  in  the 
language  they  can  understand.  At  the  same  time  it  is  enter- 
taining  for  the  parlor  folks.  NELS  ANDERSON 

TIIIC  MAIN  STEM,  by  William  l:.J,,e.  I'miguard  Press.  212  pp.  Price 
SOc  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

The  Simple  Buddha 

THOSE  who  have  hitherto  seen  the  Buddha  only  far 
off  through  the  veil  of  the  commentator's  scholarship  or 
bins,  this  narrative  will  bring  a  revelation.  For  here  we  see 
the  great  religious  leader  through  the  eyes  of  a  poet  who 
senses  the  essentially  adventurous  quality  of  his  life.  The 
similarity  of  some  of  its  episodes  with  those  of  a  more  familiar 
life  and  especially  the  simple  human  wisdom  of  some  of 
Buddha's  last  sayings  will  bring  not  only  him  but  also  his  fol- 
lowers  nearer  to  western  appreciation.  The  unaffected  style 
of  the  translator,  Paul  C.  Blum,  the  decorations  by  Harsch- 
berger  and  the  excellent  typography  of  an  unnamed  printer,  as 
well  as  th.  subject,  make  this  volume  suitable  for  Christmas 
piving.  BRUNO  LASKER 

TIIIC  I.IFE  OF  BUDDHA,  by  A.  Ferdinand  Herald.  Albert  and  Charles 
#om.  286  pp.  Price  $3.00. 


People  First! 


TWO  distinctive  features  mark  off  this  volume  from  the 
bulk  of  the  books  in  the  general  field  of  population.  The 
first  is  the  notable  emphasis  on  death  as  a  factor  in  population 
growth.  There  is  a  prevailing  tendency,  not  only  among  the 
enlightened  public  but  even  among  the  specialists,  to  treat  the 
increase  of  the  human  race  as  if  it  were  exclusively  a  matter 
of  births,  ignoring  the  fact  that  deaths  play  exactly  the  same 
determinative  role.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case  in  countries 
such  as  France  that  are  seeking  to  augment  their  rate  of 
growth,  where  practically  all  the  emphasis  of  propaganda  and 
public  policy  is  laid  upon  increase  in  the  birth-rate.  Exactly 
the  same  result  could  be  achieved  much  less  expensively  by 
cutting  down  the  death-rate. 

Accordingly,  one  peruses  with  satisfaction  Professor  Ross's 
vivid  and  impressive  account  of  the  recent  victorious  conflicts 
with  disease,  pestilence,  and  famine.  The  contrast  which  he 
brings  out  between  ancient  and  medieval  mortality  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  modern  extension  of  the  life  span  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  stimulating  reading  and  justifies  his  insistence 
that  the  population  problem  of  today  is  a  new  problem,  that 
old  doctrines,  traditions  and  attitudes  are  no  longer  valid,  and 
that  the  significance  of  numerous  births  per  family  has  com- 
pletely shifted  within  two  or  three  centuries. 

The  other  distinctive  feature  is  the  author's  frank  and  un- 
restrained espousal  of  that  solution  of  the  problem  represented 
by  the  birth  control  movement.  Not  the  lea"st  valuable,  and 
perhaps  the  most  appealing,  section  of  his  book  is  that  which 
presents  a  long  series  of  excerpts  from  letters  written  to  Mar- 

fet   Sanger   by   women   seeking   with   pathetic   eagerness    for 
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MAN  OF  ACTION 

by  Phillips  Russell 

Author  of  "BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN" 

A  few  Press  Comments: 

"It  can  be  described  without  exaggeration  as  one  of  the 
best  modern  American  biographies."  (New  Yorker) 

"No  one  who  has  read  his  'Franklin'  need  be  told 
that  he  does  not  fall  short  in  intimate,  vivid  charm 
of  narration."  (Phila.  Ledger) 

"A  major  book  of  its  kind.  A  fine  exemplar  of  what  a 
modern  biography  should  be  like."(N.  Y.  Evening  Post) 

"All  of  his  career  is  well  and  arrestingly  told." 

(N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune) 
"A  fascinating  narrative  from  beginning  to  end." 

(Cincinnati  Inquirer) 
"A  very  complete  picture  of  John  Paul  Jones." 

(Chicago  News) 
"A  very  well  written  and  animated  biography." 

(N.  Y.  Times) 

Now  in  its  third  large  printing— ($5.00) 


And  The  Grandeur  That  Was  Rome 
by  Victor  Thaddeus 

With  rare  imaginative  insight  this  important  biography 
approaches  Caesar  from  a  refreshingly  new  point  of 
view  and  gives  a  picture  of  Roman  civilization  with 
startling  vividness.  Illustrated  ($5.00) 

WHAT  EVERY  BOY 
AND  GIRL  SHOULD  KNOW 

by  Margaret  Sanger 
Author  of  "HAPPINESS  IN  MARRIAGE" 

Ben  B.  Lindsey  says  — 

"Parents  need  feel  no  misgivings  in  trusting  their  chil- 
dren to  Mrs.  Sanger's  hands  for  the  difficult  kind  of 
instruction  she  has  here  presented  with  delicate  clarity, 
candor  and  sincerity."  ($1.50) 


THE  PROBLEM  OF 
LAY  ANALYSES 

by  Sigmund  Freud 
Introduction  by  Dr.  Ferenczi 

A  complete  outline,  brief  and  lucid,  of  psychoanalysis, 
with  Freud's  own  story  of  his  life  and  science.  ($2.50) 

GREAT  STORIES 
OF  ALL  NATIONS 

by  Maxim  Lieber  and 
Blanche  Co/ton  Williams,  Ph.  D. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  great  short  stories  by  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  great  writers  representing  thirty-eight 
literatures.  A  treasure  house  of  genius  in  one  volume. 

($5.00) 


Congaree  Sketches 

By  Edward  C.  L.  Adams.  "These  sketches 
stand  in  direct  line  of  the  tales  that  made  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  famous  and  like  them  should 
find  readers  not  only  among  students  of  folk- 
lore but  also  among  that  part  of  the  public, 
young  and  old,  which  rejoices  in  the  fertility 
and  ingenuity  of  the  untutored  negro  mind." 
The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  Trade 
edition,  $2.00.  Limited  autographed  edi- 
tion, $5.00 

America  and  French 
Culture,  17504848 

By  Howard  Mumford  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  de- 
parts definitely  from  the  conventional  ways  of 
literary  and  cultural  historians  both  in  his  out- 
line of  the  forces  in  American  culture  and  in  his 
method  of  study.  $4-50 

Juvenile  Courts  in  the 
United  States 

By  H.  H.  Lou.  A  thorough  examination  of 
the  whole  juvenile  court  movement,  presenting 
a  critical  account  of  it  in  all  its  more  important 
aspects,  principles,  developments,  present  sta- 
tus, forms  of  organization,  actual  working, 
and  significant  tendencies.  $3.00 

The  Freedmen's 
Savings  Bank 

By  Walter  L.  Fleming.  A  chapter  in  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  Negro  race. — A.  Vander- 
bilt  University  Publication.  $2.00 

The  Social  Theories 
of  L.  T,  Hobhouse 

By  Hugh  Carter.  A  resume  and  critical  ap- 
praisal of  Hobhouses  writings,  sifting  out  his 
social  theories  from  his  mass  of  philosophical 
material.  $1.50 

The  North  Carolina 
Chain  Gang 

By  Jesse  F.  Steiner  and  Roy  M.  Brown.  A 
study  of  the  county  convict  system  in  North 
Carolina,  its  early  development,  organization, 
living  conditions,  health,  sanitation,  discipline, 
eceonomic  aspects,  social  and  cultural  level  of 
prisoners.  $2.00 
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some  satisfactory  escape  from  the  dilemma  of  superfluous  chil-l 
dren  in  which  they  find  themselves  helplessly   involved. 

There  is  one  important  aspect  of  the  problem  that  the  title  '; 
of    the    book    might    lead    one    to    hope    would    be    adequately  j 
treated,   but  which   in   fact   is   barely   hinted    at.     This   is   the  • 
part  that  must  be  played  by  actual  standing  room  in  the  de-  : 
termination  of  maximum  population.    It  is  too  often  forgotten 
that    the    increase    of    mankind    involves    the    continual    with- 
drawal   of    land    from    agricultural    purposes    for    other    uses, 
thereby  cutting  down  the  possibilities  of  food  production.     Pro- 


From  the  jacket  of  Congaree  Sketches  by  E.G.  L.  Adams, 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press 

fessor  Ross  follows  the  conventional  practice  of  implying  that 
food  is  the  only  important  requirement  that  man  makes  of  the 
earth,  scarcely  even  recognizing  the  other  basic  non-food  es- 
sentials such  as  coal,  iron,  oil,  and  others,  which  are  much 
less  capable  of  increase  and  much  more  liable  to  exhaustion 
than  food. 

As  a  whole,  the  book  is  a  readable,  pungent,  stimulating  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  important  problem  that  modern  man  has 
to  face.  It  ought  to  reach  and  influence  a  wide  audience. 

HENRY  PRATT  FAIRCHILD 

STANDING  ROOM  ONLY,  by  E.  A.  Ross.    Century.  400  pp.    Price  $3.00 
postpaid    of    The    Survey. 

No  Buckra 

DR.  ADAMS,  a  white  physician  of  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, has  joined  the  small,  distinguished  company  of  those 
who  are  able  to  write  about  Negroes  without  buckra  comment. 
These  sketches  of  the  people  of  the  Congaree  swamps  are 
slight,  an  anecdote,  a  scrap  of  "compersation",  a  bit  of  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  a  Negro  church;  but  their  brevity  makes  for 
conviction.  There  is  no  intrusion  of  the  recorder  in  an  ex- 
planatory paragraph:  Scip  or  Tad  or  Old  Daniel,  or  merely 
a  Voice,  have  their  say,  and  the  reader  only  surmises  a 
listener  in  the  Background.  It  is  an  interesting  experiment  in 
setting  down  folklore  and  folk  psychology,  and  a  successful  one. 
Four  of  these  sketches  merit  special  praise  for  their  artistry 
— the  fantasy  of  the  Hopkins  Nigger  whose  golden  day  in 
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heaven  was  short;  the  laconic  account  of  Jedge  Fool-Bird's 
white  justice;  the  story  of  Big  Charleston  who  got  what  he 
wanted;  Ole  Man  Tooga's  Chile,  a  tale  of  the  chain-gang 
("when  God  drap  him  in  de  han'  of  er  cracker,  he  done  wid 
him"). 

In  a  fine  introduction  Paul  Green  pleads  for  more  such 
conscientious  interpretation  as  in  this  little  book.  "For  there 
is  much,"  he  says,  "worth  the  knowing  and  we're  missing  it, 
caught  as  we  are  in  the  lock-step  of  senseless  conformity." 

F.  L.  K. 

CONGAREE  SKETCHES,  by  Edward  C.  L.  Adams.     University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.      116  pp.      'Price  $2.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

Social  Distance 

SOROKIN'S  Social  Mobility  is  a  refinement  of  his  Sociology 
of  Revolution,  a  book  that  treats  of  violent  interaction 
between  classes.  The  new  volume  is  an  approach  to  the  theory 
of  inter-class  movement,  at  present  by  far  the  most  funda- 
mental element  of  sociology,  one  that  might  be  termed  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  giving  sociology  a  scientific  status.  The 
author,  who  is  a  Russian  and  now  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  dealing  objectively  with  ma- 
terial that  was  once  confined  largely  to  the  realm  of  speculation. 
Once  I  heard  a  professor  in  economics  laugh  at  a  student  who 
talked  about  social  forces.  He  would  have  none  of  those 
vaporings — show  him  a  social  force!  There  are  many  heads 
that  work  that  way  and  here  is  an  answer  in  language  that 
they  can  understand. 

The  book  deals  with  social  space,  social  distance  and  social 
position,  having  to  do  with  classes  in  society  and  the  mobility 
within  and  between  them.  Horizontal  mobility  is  mixing  on  a 
common  level,  vertical  mobility  is  moving  up  and  down  the 
scale.  He  distinguishes  between  social  and  geometrical  space, 
through  which  movement  passes.  Social  distance  is  a  cultural 
concept  separating  people  of  classes  and  where  there  is  mobility 
there  is  mixing  and  complications  and  so  we  have  Maggies  and 
Jiggses,  whose  hearts  yearn  for  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  while 
their  conventions  force  them  to  finger  a  demitasse. 

Sorokin  finds  an  immobile  society  with  its  castes  most  secure 
for  the  "best"  people,  but  where  classes  are  always  open  for 
invasion  from  below  there  is  always  wasting  at  the  top.  He  has 
a  thoughtful  conclusion  on  social  mobility  as  the  sine  qua  non 
of  progress.  Throughout  he  has  done  a  good  job  of  supporting 
himself  with  factual  material.  I  would  call  it  a  good  antidote 
for  what  Sorokin  calls  "the  plague  of  sociology." 

NELS  ANDERSON 

SOCIAL  MOBILITY,   by  Pitirim  Sorokin.     Harper.     559   pp.    Price  $3.75 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

People  vs.  Mars 

DR.  MORRISON,  editor  of  The  Christian  Century,  has 
written  a  volume  which  will  undoubtedly  cause  much 
controversy  and  dissension  within  the  ranks  of  peace-workers 
and  which  may  even  lead  to  profanity  in  military  circles.  No- 
body will  be  completely  satisfied  with  the  book  except  dyed-in- 
the-wool  partisans  of  the  Levinson-Borah  program.  Ardent 
advocates  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  sputter  and  pro- 
fessional propagandists  for  armed  preparedness  will  rave.  Yet 
no  citizen  vho  ;s  interested  in  world  peace  can  afford  to  ignore 
it.  I  regard  this  volume  as  one  of  the  most  significant  published 
in  recent  years  because  of  the  extreme  importance  of  its  central 
idea  and  the  brilliance  with  which  it  is  presented. 

What  is  the  real  significance  of  outlawry?  At  present  war 
is  a  legal  institution  with  its  roots  deeply  imbedded  in  our 
social  structure.  The  outlawry  proposal  is  that  this  legal 
status  should  be  removed  by  an  international  agreement  which 
would  declare  war  to  be  a  crime  under  the  law  of  nations. 
This  process  of  de-legalizing  war  may  be  achieved  through  a 
general  international  treaty  or  through  a  series  of  treaties  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties.  If  a  universal  outlawry  agreement 
should  be  negotiated  and  ratified  by  the  representative  nations, 
it  would  be  vastly  more  difficult  for  governments  to  secure  the 
support  of  their  citizens  for  acts  of  aggression.  No  one  has 
thus  far  pictured  so  vividly  as  Dr.  Morrison  has  done  the  pro- 
found change  that  would  come  over  international  relations. 

On   the   other  hand,  there  is  some  danger  that  those  of   us 
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BOOKS 

Four  significant  revolutions  of  the  past  three  hundred 
years — the  English  Puritan  Revolution,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  American  Revolution,  and  the  great  Russian  Revo- 
lution— have  been  used  as  clinical  material  in 

The  Natural  History 
of  Revolution 

By  LYFORD  P.  EDWARDS 

With  the  trained  hand  of  the  scientist  Mr.  Edwards  follows 
the  natural  sequence  through  six  typical  stages:  the  pre- 
liminary symptoms  of  unrest,  the  advanced  symptoms  of 
revolution,  the  outbreak  of  revolution,  the  rise  of  the  radicals, 
the  reign  of  terror,  and  the  return  to  normality. 

$3-00 

The  Bail  System 
in  Chicago 

By  ARTHUR  L.  BEELEY 

World-wide  publicity  is  given  to  Chicago's  crime,  and  her 
j  methods  of  dealing  with  it,  but  there  have  been  few  careful 
studies  of  various  phases  of  actual  criminal  procedure  in  this 
city.  Such  an  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  bail  system 
by  Arthur  L.  Beeley. 

$2.00 

Social  Currents 
in  Japan 

By  HARRY  EMERSON  WILDES 

Japanese  affairs  of  current  interest  hold  the  stage  in  this 
intimate,  personal,  and  realistic  study  of  the  Japanese  press. 
Mr.  Wildes,  a  former  professor  of  economics  at  Keio  Uni- 
versity, Tokyo,  does  not  hesitate  to  expose  the  relations  of 
the  press  to  various  classes  and  parties,  and  the  manipula- 
tions to  which  it  is  subject. 

$3.00 

The  Social  Service 
Review 

EDITH  ABBOTT  and  SOPHONISBA  P.  BRECKINRIDGE, 
Managing  Editors. 

A  new  quarterly  devoted  to  the  scientific  and  professional 
interests  of  social  workers.  Published  quarterly,  $4.00  a  year. 
Single  copies,  $1.00. 
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NEW  CENTURY  BOOKS 


BUGLES  IN  THE  NIGHT 

By  BARRY  BE.NEFIELD 
Author  of  "The  Chicken-Wagon  Family" 

Here  Barry  Benefield  writes  the  story 
of  old  Easley  Wheatley  and  the  beautiful 
young  girl  who  is  his  "daughter."  The 
New  York  Times  says:  "Benefield  has 
charm.  His  prose  is  firm  and  clear  and 
dulcet.  He  tells  a  story  uncommonly 
well."  S2.00 

DIRT  ROADS 

By  HOWARD  SNYDER 

A  distinguished  novel:  the  story  of  Ellic  Wingate  and 
the  beautiful  thing  which  came  into  his  life  between 
tragedy  and  despair.  $2.00 

THE  SILENT  FORCE 

By  T.  MORRIS  LONGSTRETH 

The  thrilling  history  of  the  Mounted  Police  of  Canada, 
complete  and  richly  anecdotal.  Illustrated,  $4.00 


The  Brilliant  New  Biography  of  Napoleon 

THOSE 

QUARRELSOME 
BONAPARTES 

By  ROBERT  GORDON  ANDERSON 

Critics  and  readers  alike  proclaim  this  the  richest 
and  most  penetrating  life  story  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  It  is  great  and  true  biography,  exe- 
cuted with  rare  glamor  and  pageantry.  $2.50 


THE  RADIANT  STORY 
OF  JESUS 

By  ALPHONSE  SECHE 

A  new  biography  of  Jesus  for  all  people.  It  is  a  literary 
achievement  of  a  high  order  as  well  as  a  complete  and 
dramatic  life  of  Christ.  $3.50 

BIOGRAPHY- 

The  Literature  of  Personality 

By  JAMES  C.  JOHNSTON 
Foreword  by  Gamaliel  Bradford 

A  new  examination  of  biographical  materials  and 
methods.  A  brilliant  pioneer  work  in  this  field.  $2.50 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  GOD 

By  WILLIAM  ELLERY  LEONARD 

The  Author  of  Two  Lives  writes  his  long-awaited  auto- 
biography. It  is  one  of  the  most  important  life  stories 
of  modern  times.  84.00 
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\vho  believe  in  outlawry  will  claim  too  much  for  it.    It  is  notU 
a  panacea  and  will  not  in  itself  abolish  aggression  and  injustice.! 
Moreover,  we  must  distinguish  between  the   idea  of  outlawry!' 
and  the  program  of  the  American  Committee  for  the  Outlawry!; 
of  War.     The   idea  is  valid   and   indispensable   to   an   effective 
peace  movement.     The   program   of   the  American   Committee, 
however,  is  utterly  inadequate.     Many  of  the  chief  proponents 
of  this  movement   are   hostile   to   the   League   of   Nations  and 
other  permanent  international  agencies  of  a  political  character.  ' 
Mr.    Morrison    says    repeatedly    that    outlawry    rests    upon    a 
juridical  foundation  alone.     While  he  admits  that  the  League! 
of  Nations  is  doing  a  lot  of  good  and  ultimately  may  become  ! 
a  really  effective  agency  of  peace,  he  does  not  hide  his  hostility  ; 
to    the   league    and    openly   says    that    he    does    not    think    the 
United  States  should  enter  it  until  after  war  is  outlawed.    My 
own  opinion  is  that  the  nations  will  never  consent  to  the  uni- 
versal outlawry  of  war  until  they  have  achieved  more  security 
and  that  permanent  political   agencies  are  just  as  necessary  as 
are    international    courts.     There    is    some    danger    that    Mr. 
Morrison's  book  may  increase  the  indifference  and  hostility  of 
manv  Americans  toward  the  league. 

The  idea  of  outlawry  is  so  vital  and  unassailable  that  it 
should  furnish  a  common  platform  for  the  various  wings  of 
the  peace  movement.  Unification  on  this  basis  would  be  hastened 
if  the  advocates  of  the  Borah-Levinson  program  would  abandon 
their  hostility  to  permanent  international  bodies  of  a  political 
nature.  The  whole  peace  movement  is  deeply  indebted  to  Dr. 
Morrison  for  his  illuminating  interpretation  of  the  significance 
of  outlawry. 

KIRBY  PAGE 


THE    OUTLAWRY    OF    WAR,    iv    Charles    Clapton    Morrison. 
Clark  &  Colby.     300  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 
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The    Monroe    Doctrine,    illustration    by   the    author    from 
America,  by  Hendiik  Van  Loon,  Boni  and  Live-right 
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"For  Beauty's  Sake,  Amen" 

SEVERAL   years    ago    there    came    from    England,    without 
drums  or  trumpets,  a  novel  called  William.    Those  of  us 
,vho   happened    upon   it    felt    that   we   had   come   upon    sudden 

i  treasure.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  and  unforgettable  books, 
as  sure  as  life  itself,  as  full  flavored  and  as  poignant.  Now 
the  same  author  gives  us  Moor  Fires.  Again  she  gives,  not 

|  a  picture  of  an  English  scene,  but  the  scene  itself,  the  smell 
of  its  winds,  the  breath  of  its  heather,  the  whisper  of  its  snow, 
the  long,  quiet  sense  of  infinite  lives  among  these  hills  and 
hollows. 

Miss  Young's  preoccupation  is  still  with  the  interplay  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  with  the  unpredictable  complexity  of 
human  relationships.  The  pattern  she  traces  is  that  of  the 
Caniper  family  who  live  in  Pinderwell  House — the  wilfully 
beautiful  Miriam,  her  twin  Helen,  who  is  ruled  by  her  fear 
and  smothered  by  her  unreasoning  acceptance  of  responsibility, 
Notya,  their  stepmother  and  the  shadow  of  their  father,  Philip. 
The  long  thread  that  began  with  Notya's  jealous  silence  catches 
young  George  Halkett  in  its  snare  and  Zebedee,  who  should 
have  been  the  son  of  the  William  of  that  other  book.  Helen 
prayed  to  "The  God  behind  the  smoke"  of  the  heather  fires: 
"  'And  let  me  be  afraid  of  nothing,  for  beauty's  sake.  Amen."  " 
It  seems  no  neat  narrative  trick  but  somehow  an  inevitable 
fulfillment  of  such  desperate  fear  of  life  that  it  is  another 
blazing  fire  which  finally  frees  her  and  George  and  Zebedee 
through  George's  death  and  leaves  Pinderwell  House  a  black 
and  unhaunted  ruin  on  the  moor.  For  Miss  Young  manages 
to  break  through  the  artifices  of  her  craft.  Her  drama  is  no 
thing  of  paint  and  tinsel.  Its  sweep  and  shade  and  fire-lit 
crest  move  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  real  lives  in  a  real  world. 

B.  A. 

MOOR  FIRES,  by  E.  H.  Young.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  357  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Fresh  History 

FEW  of  us  realise  how  much  the  accepted  history  of  America, 
even  that  of  many  research  studies,  is  colored  by  the  old  and 
supposedly  obsolete  point  of  view  and  approach  of  political 
history.  Of  no  section  of  our  history  is  this  more  true  than 
that  of  the  South  in  general  and  reconstruction  in  particular. 
So  it  is  more  than  refreshing,  it  is  a  matter  of  scientific  im- 
portance to  have  the  history  of  this  controversial  period  pre- 
sented in  terms  of  contemporary  newspaper  and  documentary 
sources  and  interpreted  mainly  from  the  economic  point  of  view. 
This  volume,  like  its  companion,  The  Negro  in  South  Caro- 
lina during  Reconstruction,  really  accomplishes  this.  As  such 
it  is  even  more  of  a  contribution  to  general  historical  scholar- 
ship than  to  its  special  subject  of  an  account  of  the  Negro's 
part  in  the  events  and  issues  of  the  time. 

It  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  main  pivot  of  the  Negro 
problem  has  been  economic,  and  that  the  political  slogans  and 
social  creeds  have  been  largely  rationalizations  and  stalking- 
horses  for  practical  self-interest  and  the  struggle  of  competing 
factions  for  power.  Especially  instructive  are  the  documentary 
revelations  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  attitude  toward 
the  Negro  shifted  with  the  clash  of  political  and  economic  in- 
terests, and  how  the  Negro  was  only  finally  eliminated  from 
politics  by  a  combination  of  the  factions  between  which  he  had 
previously  been  the  main  bone  of  contention.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  a  set  traditional  attitude  of  the  South  on  the  Negro 
question,  as  is  so  currently  believed,  ought  especially  to  read 
the  actual  record  of  the  many  fluctuations  and  reversals  of  even 
less  than  fifty  years  of  southern  history.  Their  minds  might  then 
be  more  prepared  for  change  and  progress  in  the  future. 

ALAIN  LOCKE 

THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  VIRGINIA,  by  A.  A. 
Taylor.  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Price  $2.15  postpaid  of  The  Sun'ey, 

Good  People 

ELLSWORTH    HUNTINGDON,    research    associate    in 
geography    at    Yale    University,    and    Leon    F.    Whitney, 
executive    secretary   of   the    American    Eugenics    Society,    have 
collaborated  in   the   production  of   the   newest  American   book 
on  eugenics.    The  title  of  the  book  is  The  Builders  of  America 


A  Book  of  Importance  to  the  student  of 
economics,  history  or  law,  as  well  as  to  the 
specialist  in  penology 

THE    EVOLUTION 
OF  PENOLOGY 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

A  Study  in  American  Social  History 

By 

HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 


Dr.  Barnes  has  been  associated  in  the 
penal  reform  work  of  two  states  and  has 
written  twelve  books  on  penology  and 
sociology.  In  his  story  of  the  Pennsylvania 
prisons,  he  takes  up  every  known  aspect 
and  every  discoverable  fact  about  the 
prisons  and  their  discipline,  industries  and 
labor  problems,  in  both  American  and 
European  penology. 

The  author  deplores  the  ignorance  of  ab- 
normal psychology  and  the  absence  of 
proper  medical  attention,  and  he  gives  the 
best,  clearest  and  briefest  account  of  what 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne  believed  and  did 
and  exactly  why  he  failed.  His  discussion 
of  politics  in  connection  with  state  insti- 
tutions is  extremely  entertaining  and  en- 
lightening. The  book  grows.  It  starts 
with  its  roots  deep  in  old  times,  sends  them 
deeper  and  as  it  grows,  spreads  its  wide 
branches  to  cover  the  whole  of  a  more 
and  more  complicated  subject.  $5.00 

At  all  bookstores,   or  direct  from 
publisher. 

The   Bobbs-Merrill  Company,   Publishers 
Indianapolis 
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The  Brick  Row  Book  Shop 

19  East  47th  Street  INC- 

New  York 

Affords  a  dignified  atmosphere  where  book  lovers  may 
browse  among  a  choice  stock  of  good  books  which  are 
on  sale  at  fair  prices. 

Our  shelves  are  being  constantly  enriched  by  purchases 
from  abroad  and  our  selection  of  Elizabethan  and 
Eighteenth  Century  books  is  comprehensive  and  dis- 
criminating. 

We   issue   catalogues    and    an   occasional   list  of   Recom- 
mended  Books   which   will   be  sent  upon   request. 
TELEPHONE:  MURRAY  HILL  2711-2-3 


Published    at    $2.50 — Our    price    85c    postpaid 

The  Letters  of  Archie  Butt 

President   Roosevelt's   Personal   Aide 

Original     edition,     illustrated.       Doubleday.       1924. 

ORDER  AT  ONCE! 


NION 
IBRAKY 
SSOCIAT1ON 


Hundreds  of  other  book  bargains 

Write  for  free  catalog 
HERBERT  L.  BOWMAN,  Manager 


Tier 


over  exact  definitions  or  pronunciation  of  words;  over  the  iden- 
tity of  historic  characters  ;  over  questions  ol  geography  ;  over 
points  of  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  or  English  usage. 
A  Great  Field  of  Knowledge  is  covered  with  answers  to  a 
surprising  variety  of  questions.  What  is  the  meaning  of  aviette? 

—  the  pronunciation  of    liaison?  —  the   location  of  Kenya? 

—  the  identity  of  Fabrc?  These  are  typical  of  thousands  of 
questions  fully  answered.  Look  your  questions  up  in 


WEBSTERS     I       Look  lor  the  Merri- 
I  COLLEGIATE  I  am  Circular  Trade 
v  DICTIONARY/  Mark -sign  ol  high- 
est    scholarship    and 
accuracy. 

The  thin-paper  edition  is  especially 
handsome  and  convenient.  Art  can- 
vas binding,  $5.00;  Fabrikoid,  $6.00; 
Leather,  $7-50. 


because  it  is  based  upon  the  "Su- 
"reme  Authority"— Webster's 
lew  International  Dictionary. 

106,000  entries  with  definitions, 
spellings,  pronunciations,  and  use  of 
words;  a  dictionary  of  biography; 
a  Gazetteer;  a  guide  to  rules  of 
punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  ab- 
breviations, etc.;  a  dictionary  of  for- 
eign phrases  with  pronunciation  and 
translations.  Many  other  features  of 
practical  value.  It  is  an  excellent  book  of 
1,2$6  pages  with  1,700  illustrations. 

Purchase  ol  your  bookseller ;  or  send 
order  and  remittance  direct  to  us ;  or 
write  for  information.  Free  specimen 
pages  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


When  baying,  iniist  upon  a  "MERRI AM  WEBSTER" 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY  »  Springfield,  Mass. 


and  the  theme  is  differential  fertility.  One  of  the  outstanding! 
phenomena  of  history  is  the  turnover  in  the  population  whichl 
inhabits  a  given  territory.  The  particular  race  and  familyi 
stocks  which  represent  a  major  fraction  of  the  population  in« 
one  century,  are  found  to  constitute  a  very  different  fraction! 
in  another  period  of  history.  Raymond  Pearl  seems  to  have! 
little  doubt  but  that  high  fertility  among  the  middle  classes:! 
will  always  recruit  leaders  and  persons  of  talent,  but  thel 
authors  of  Builders  of  America  take  the  view  that  ability  asj 
such  is  hereditary  and  that  leaders  and  builders  can  be  re-i 
cruited  only  from  family  stocks  which  potentially  possess  theseJ 
qualities. 

The  twenty-one  chapters  treat  of  such  subjects  as  The  Size  ( 
of  American  Families,  The  Source  of  Builders'  Ability,  Lead- 
ers of   the   Future,   The   Best  College   Students   and  The   Se-I 
lective    Action    of    Occupations    and    Education.      Besides    the 
critical  discussion  of  these  subjects,  the   authors  have  made  a- 
first-hand  analysis  of  Who's  Who  and  of  the  alumni  of  Yale. 
They  report,  also,  the  Phillips  table  which  credits  the  Harvard  ; 
graduates  from  1851  to  1900  with  an  average  of  1.54  children 
per  graduate.     Newcomer's  table   for  Vassar  shows  that  the 
Vassar  alumnae   from    1867   to   1906  average   i.i   children  per : 
graduate. 

But   the   most   interesting   part   of   the   book   is   the    analysis 
of  Who's  Who.     It   must   be  granted   that  while  inclusion  in 
Who's  Who   is   not   an   absolute   criterion   of    inborn  capacity, 
and  doubtless  the  book  includes  many  who  are  much  less  emi-  : 
nent  and  able  than  many  who  are  omitted,  still,  until  a  more 
accurate  selection  of  eminence  is  made,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  ; 
single    national    register    for    leadership   which   has   been    com- 
piled.    Of  the  men  there  recorded,  the  investigators  find  2.80 
children  per  man.     Of  the  women  listed  in  the  same  register, 
they  find  2.32  children  per  woman.     By  occupations,  the  chil-  I 
dren  per  father  show  the  greatest  number  belonging  to   farm- 
ers with  3.87.     This  declines  to  actors  with  2.26.     Analysis  is 
made   on   the   basis   of   sex,   occupation,   marital   condition   ;md 
size  of  birthplace;    also  on  the  basis  of  religion  and  education. 

In  the  Yale  study,  the  1, 600  men  of  native  American  stock 
in  the  classes  from  1922  to  1926  were  classified  by  degree  of 
success  (measured  by  rank  in  studies,  plus  rank  in  non-athletic 
extra-curricular  activities),  in  relation  to  education  of  their 
parents.  This  shows  that  if  both  father  and  mother  are  col- 
lege graduates,  the  degree  of  success  equals  80.4.  If  the  mother, 
but  not  the  father,  is  a  college  graduate,  the  degree  of  success 
is  78.2.  Here  the  greatest  spread  is  only  2.2  per  cent,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  difference  is  ascribable 
to  inherent  ability  or  to  "social  heredity."  Even  in  so  fine  a 
margin,  both  heredity  and  environment  may  be  playing  their 
parts,  but  in  the  long  run  a  differential  of  only  I  per  cent 
chargeable  to  heredity  forms  a  basis  which  if  worked  on  by 
differential  fecundity  will  work  out  to  the  elevation  of  one 
ability-class  and  the  relative  extinction  of  another. 

The  authors  conclude :  "...  the  available  evidence  seems 
strongly  to  indicate  the  desirability  that  people  with  a  fine  in- 
heritance, physically,  mentally,  and  morally  should  have  an 
average  of  four  to  six  children,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
society,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  Such  tends  to  be 
actually  the  case,  in  spite  of  the  prevalent  supposition  to  the 
contrary."  They  continue:  "Some  day  the  world  will  doubt- 
less frown  on  any  family  that  has  more  than  two  children  un- 
less the  older  children,  rank  high  in  all  sorts  of  tests,  but  it 
will  pay  great  honor  to  the  parents  of  six  children  all  of  whom 
are  superior  in  mind  and  temperament." 

H.  H.  LAUGHLIN 

THE  BUILDERS  OF  AMERICA,  by  F.llsu'orth  Huntington  and  Leon  F. 
ll'hitney.  ll'illiam  Morrow  &  Co.  357  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of 
The  Sun'ey. 


Out  of  Norway 


THEY  were  pioneers,  this  giant-hearted  man,  Per  Hansa, 
and  his  half-dozen  sod-house  neighbors — a  dot  cluster  in 
the  prairie  expanse  of  "Dakota  Territory."  Fisher  folk  from 
Norway  putting  their  all  on  one  throw  with  Fate,  coming  to 
America  in  the  7o's  to  make  their  fortunes  "where  a  man 
could  be  a  king"  with  acres  of  land  for  the  taking. 

There  were  other  giants  in  the  earth  beside  the  hearty,  gen- 
erous   Norwegians — giants    inimical    to    man,    rising    in    super- 
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The  people — millions  of  them — 


are  actually  demanding  a  grea 
Industrial  change  from  Mass  Pro 
ductlon  to  Quality  Production 
They  are  showing  this  mood  in 
the  world  of  transportation — aa 
proof  I  need  merely  call  attentloi 
to  the  condition  of  the  greates 
automobile  factories  of  the  world 

In   so  many   words  the   public 
•  en  me   to  understand  just 
thin— 

"We  do  not  want  to  save  to 
the  point  of  sacrificing  Indl 
rtduality.  We  are  willing  to 
pay  more  for  what  we  get — 
provided  it  meets  the  artistic 
standards  of  quality  production 
ityle.  personality,  distinction 
beauty,  and  a  degree  of  «clu 
ilveness. " 

Recognizing  cold  facts,  we  de 
dded  to  Institute  a  vast  pub- 
lishing chanpe.  We  shall  close 
•ut  our  present  stock  of  some- 
thing like  3,000,000  Llttls  Blue 
Books,  and  then  we  shall  an 
nounce  a  new  series  of  books— 
books — but  not  to  se  1 1  at 
5  cents  per  copy.  We  shall  bov 
to  Industrial  evolution,  and  Is 
we  books  at  a  higher  price — 
books  carefully  selected  for  edl- 
torinl  content;  books  printed  on 
very  flne  paper,  bound  In  beau- 
tiful covers  in  many  attractive 
colors.  The  type  will  be  differ- 
lot  Expensive  engravings  wil 
~i  used.  The  best  artists  wlL 

•In  us  turn  out  a  splend'd  ar- 
lele  for  the  most  discriminating 
readers. 

How    soon    will    we     announce 

e  new  serleaf  We  cannot  state 
ihl*  definitely,  though  It  should 
M  soon.  We  must  first  dispose  of 
our  stock  of  Little  Blue  Books. 

The  quicker  they  are  distrib- 
uted and  turned  Into  cash,  the 
sooner  will  we  be  able  to  set 
our  m  ach  1  n  es  to  work  on  our 
new  publishing  program. 

If  we  dispose  of  these  3,000.000 
Little  Blue  Books  within  the 
lert  30  days — ind  that  Is  not 
mposslble — we  shall  be  able  to 
>egln  our  new  program  at  that 
IBM. 

So  we  say  this  to  the  reading 
mbllc  of  America — buy  Little 
Hue  Books  now,  while  they  are 
obtainable.  Pick  out  your  fav- 
oritrs  while  we  have  a  complete 
oock  to  select  from. 

We  can  fill  your  order  now , 
iut  we  <-annot  guarantee  how 
one  our  supply  will  last. 

E.    Haldeman  -  Jul  ius. 
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6  Love    &    Other    Tales 
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I  MUST  empty  my  -warehouse  shelves,  in  preparation 
for  a  new  series  of  better,  larger,  more  beautiful 
books  at  a  higher  price.     Little  Blue  Books  will  not  be 
reprinted.    Buy  now,  while  the  selection  is  complete- 
Orders  will  be  filled  as  received  and  shipped  at  once. 
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3,000,000  Books 

must  be  sold  to  make 
room  lor  the  new  series  t 

Before  we  can  begin  to  publish 
our  new.  larger,  more  expensive 
books  we  must  clear  our  wa re- 
houses of  stock  on  hand.  Three 
million  Little  Blue  Books  won't 
last  long  among  the  millions  of 
readers  who  know  and  love  them. 
If  you  don't  get  your  supplv 
during  this  present  sale  you  will 
have  lost  your  last  opporunity 
to  buy  masterpieces  of  the 
world's  thought  at  5c  a  book. 
Readers  who  know  the  educa- 
tional value  of  these  volumes 
will  order  liberally.  To  move 
them  quickly,  we  prepay  postage 
on  these  remaining  Little  Blue 
Books.  Get  them  at  5c  each, 
postage  prepaid. 
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"ONE    OF   THE    MOST   INTERESTING    LISTS   I  HAVE 
EVER  SEEN."      Llewellyn  Jones,   Chicago    Evening   Post. 


AMERICA 

by  Hendrik  Van  Loon 

'ItTis  a  noble  and  a  wise  book  —  thought- 
provoking,  entertaining.  He  gives  you  a 
seat  —  a  front  seat  —  on  the  best  cloud  to 
watch  a  nation  go  by."  Walter  Yust,  Phila. 
Ledger.  With  more  than  100  illustrations  in 
color  and  line.  2nd  large  edit.  Octavo.  $5.00. 


BOSS"  TWEED 

by  Denis  Tilden  Lynch 


TOLERANCE 


. 

Hendrik  Van   Loon 

Van  Loon  has  drawn 
seventy-six  illustrations 
and  added  a  new  chap- 
ter to  this  edition  Cthe 
9th)  of  his  history  of 
mankind's  struggle  for 
freedom  of  mind. 

Octavo.     $4.00 

THE    STORY    OF    A 
GRIM  GENERATION 


"I  read  Mr.  Lynch's  book  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages  with 
unflagging  interest;  with  enthusiasm  for  the  hard  work  Mr.  Lynch 
had  done  in  assembling  the  material  for  a  singularly  satisfactory 
piece  of  historical  writing  and  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
made  a  good  story  out  of  facts  and  figures.  His  is  a  volume  that 
belongs  on  the  shelves  of  all  those  who  are  seriously  interested  in 
this  democratic  experiment  under  way  in  the  United  States." 
Herschel  Brickell,  N.  Y.  Eve.  Post.  3rd  edition.  Illustrated.  $4.00. 

THE  JESUIT  ENIGMA 

by  Dr.  E.  Boyd  Barrett 

Dr.  Barrett  spent  twenty  years  within  the  Jesuit  Order,  won  high 
place  in  it.  Since  his  resignation  and  restoration  to  lay  society  he 
felt  the  need  of  telling  his  experiences  and  giving  an  unprejudiced 
survey  of  Jesuit  history,  doctrine,  organization  and  influence.  He 
has  given  us  a  memorable  book,  remarkable  for  its  fairness,  con- 
taining all  the  drama  of  an  intense  experience.  Octavo.  111.  $4.00. 

The  PROHIBITION  MANIA 

oA  Reply  to  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Others 
by  Clarence  Darrow  and  'Victor  Yarros 

With  remorseless  logic  the  authors  present  the  case  against  Pro- 
hibition on  legal,  economic,  and  sociological  grounds.  They  turn 
Dr.  Fisher's  own  data  against  him.  This  sincere  and  brilliant 
polemic  transcends  the  issue  and  involves  the  whole  problem  of 
human  freedom.  $2.50. 

THE  VOICE  °F 
THE     PRESS 

by  Silas  Bent 

What  this  important  and  outspoken  story  of  the  press  offers  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  random  headings  from  the  contents: 
The  Invasion  of  Privacy,  "  Fictionized"  News  and  the  "  Right  of 
Caste" ;  Washington  Correspondence,  Goose-stepping  for  the 
Administration;  Reporters  Then  And  Now,  Is  the  Adventurer 
Becoming  a  Machine?  Changing  Newspaper  Morality,  Pulitzer, 
Hearst,  Ochs,  and  Their  Influence ;  the  Tabloid  Picture  Papers! 
Legitimate  Heirs  of  the  Fourth  Estate;  Press  and  Church  —  A 
Parallel;  Press  and  State.  Illustrated.  $3.00. 
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LAZARUS 
LAUGHED 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

In  a  series  of  tremendous 
scenes  Lazarus,  returned  from 
the  dead,  confronts  Caligula, 
who  only  can  survive  with  his 
cruelty  and  madness  as  long 
as  there  is  belief  in  and  fear  of 
death,  Emperor  Tiberius  and 
the  Empress  Pompeia.  A  noble 
andecstatic  tragedy  ,the  crown 
of  O'Neill's  efforts.  Uniform 
with  the  collected  edition  of 
the  Plays  of  O'Neill.  $2.50. 
Limited,  signed  edition,  750 
copies,  $10.00. 


The  SATYRICON 

o/PETRONIUS  ARBITER 

The  great  classic  of  Roman  decad- 
ence, perhaps  the  first  great  novel 
in  history.  This  edition  is  based 
on  the  famous  W.  C.  Firebaugh 
translation,  now  unavailable. 

^CONFESSIONS  OF 
ST.  AUGUSTINE 

The  translation  used  is  thePilking- 
ton  version,  the  most  exhaustive 
and  authoritative  known.  Each, 
beautifully  bound  octavo  volumes 

$3.50. 
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natural  strength  to  crush  ambitious  mortals.  Mighty  with  ele- 
mental forces,  as  the  wind  that  swept  the  blizzards  over  the 
prairies  of  Dakota,  fearless  Per  Hansa  strides  through  the 
pages,  loving  life,  sure  of  his  own  strength  to  win — but  as 
surely  beaten  to  earth  as  any  whirling  flake  of  the  great  snow- 
storm that  buried  him. 

And  Beret,  his  wife,  in-turned  upon  herself,  wistful  for  love 
and  the  familiar  home  ways  of  the  Nordland,  hungry  for  civili- 
zation and  the  lovelier  things  of  the  spirit,  hates  her  isolated 
existence,  is  fearful  of  everything — of  "trolls,"  of  the  "powers 
of  evil,"  the  retribution  of  God  for  her  youthful  immorality. 
Loving  her  husband  passionately  and  as  passionately  loved  by 
him,  Beret  is  inarticulate,  and  resentful  of  his  having  brought 
her  to  pioneer  loneliness.  The  wilderness  starves  her  spirit 
and  breaks  her,  and  thrusts  itself  between  them. 

Hard  work,  much  endurance,  a  little  merriment,  an  infre- 
quent word  of  love:  sowing  the  wheat,  building  sod  houses, 
folk  dancing,  curing  a  sick  Indian,  bearing  a  child,  trading 
furs — no  one  thing  in  itself  significant  or  complete.  Mighty 
as  cloud-shapes  spreading  upward  across  the  sky,  tragedy 
marches  through  homely  events  to  the  finale  of  Per  Hansa's 
flight  on  skis  out  into  the  storm.  A  firmly  woven  tapestry  of 
harsh  texture  wrought  by  a  master  sure  in  his  choice  of  strong 
fibre  and  of  color,  telling  with  heroic  gesture  and  intricate 
design  its  legend  of  simple  people  struggling  in  the  eternal  coil 
of  unwitting  life. 

GRACE  H.  HATHEWAY 

GIANTS   IN   THE   EARTH,   by   O.   E.   Rolraag.     Harper.     465   pp      Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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Frontispiece  by  the  author  from  Cow  Country,  by  Will  James, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Law  and  Birth  Control 

THIS   is   an   able   presentation  of   a   difficult  subject.     It  is 
special  pleading,  but  frankly  so,   for  a  particular  measure 
of  legislation  in  which   issues   are   neither  clear  in   themselves 
nor  easily  clarified    for   popular   assimilation.     Mrs.   Dennett's 
major  thesis  is  that  until  contraceptive  information  is  removed 


Announcing  — 

WESLEY  C  MITCHELL'S 


CYCXES 

the  Problem  and  Its  Setting 

In  this,  Dr.  Mitchell's  first  book  on  business  cycles  since 
his  pioneer  treatise  in  1913,  you  will  6nd  : 

CO  A  full  discussion  of  current  theories  of  business  cycles  ; 
[2j  A  masterly  description  of  present-day  economic  organi- 

zation, constituting  in  itself  a  short  course  in  economics  ; 
C3  3  An  analysis  of  modern  statistical  methods  and  business 

indexes  ; 

£4!  A  summary  of  world-wide  historical  records  ; 
[53  A  working  concept  of  business  cycles. 

A  book   of  vital   importance  to  all   who  are   concerned 
with  the  workings  of  our  economic  system. 

"Dr.  Mitchell's  lucid  text  makes  it  a  delight  to  read  " 

512  page*  33  tables  27  charts  $6.50  net 

For  prompt  delivery  order  direct,  enclosing  your  remittance,  to 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 

George  O.  May   President  John  P.  Frey,  Chairman 

George  E.  Roberts,  Treasurer 

Room  10,  474  West  24th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Book   store    orders    supplied  by    The   baker    &    Taylor   Co.,    Ne-ui    York) 


What  the  Employer  Thinks 

JL  * 

By  J.  David  Houser 

Considers  industrial  unrest  from  the  employer's  point  of 
view,  studying  his  mental  attitude,  the  handling  of  his  task, 
and  the  stimulation  of  his  sense  of  responsibility.  $2.50 

Self-Legislated  Obligations 

By  John  Grier  Hibben 

The  President  of  Princeton  University  considers  the  problem 
of  exercising  individual  freedom  so  as  to  make  it  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  social  mass.  $1.00 

Administrative  Justice 

By  John  Dickinson 

"To  the  student  of  legal  principles  as  well  as  to  the  prac- 
ticing lawyer,  it  will  be  found  an  unusually  stimulating 
and  enlightening  discussion." — American  Lavi  Review.  $5.00 

Marx  Interpretation  of 


By  Mandell  M.  Bober 

A  comprehensive  analysis  of  Marx's  famous  and  much- 
discussed  doctrine  of  history,  including  such  topics  as  Class 
and  Class  Struggle,  The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Institutions, 
and  Marx's  Concept  of  Capitalism.  Harvard  Economic 
Studies,  31.  $3.50 
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To  the 


PHILATELISTS 

of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Extract  of  our  constitution: 
Paragraph    1 0 

Exchange  and  correspondence  with  foreign  collector*. 

Foreign  collectors  of  postage-stamps  wishing  their  ad- 
dress to  be  notified  to  our  members  for  exchange  and 
correspondence,  pay  to  the  Ligue  a  register  fee  of  25 
francs  (or  1  Dollar)  and  are  enlisted  as  correspondents 
of  the  Ligue. 

The  correspondents  pay  no  other  contribution  to  the 
Ligue,  and  share  not  in  any  way  the  obligations  and 
proprieties  of  the  Ligue. 

We  are  now  accepting  correspondents  for  your  country. 
The  persons  who  desire  to  be  notified  and  registered 
as  correspondents  are  requested  to  send  us  without  delay 
their  exact  address  and  the  above  stipulated  fee  ($1.00) 
by  registered  letter. 

The  special  wishes  relative  to  the  age,  sex,  and 
language  of  the  partners  desired  by  the  correspondents 
will  be  satisfied  as  far  as  possible. 

Address  your  letter  to  the 

PHILATELISTEN-LIGA 

President,  MADAME  F.  BASEL, 

HERWARTHSTRASSE   2 
at  Neunkirchen — Saar.  Territory  of  Saar  (via  Germany). 


Music  the  Interpreter 

"If  I  were  permitted  to  make 
the  ballads  of  a  nation  I  should 
not  care  who  made  its  laws" 

FOLK  SONGS  OF 

MANY  PEOPLES  £1° 

By  FLORENCE  HUDSON  BOTSFORD 

In  the  folk  music  of  a  people  lies  the  key 
to  the  understanding  of  their  peculiar 
characteristics.  In  this  interesting  collec- 
tion are  songs  of  many  lands — love  songs, 
humorous  songs,  songs  that  lend  themselves 
easily  to  dramatization,  Christmas  carols. 
They  have  been  loved  and  sung  for  gene- 
rations because  they  are  the  real  expression 
of  a  people's  feeling.  $7.25. 
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"An  excellent  magazine!" —  George   John   Nathan 

HALDEMAN-JULIUS 
QUARTERLY 

HE  current  big  issue  of  the  Hatdeman-Julius  Quarterly  contains  an 
astonishing  number  of  unusual  contributions.  This  beautifully  printed 
'azine  edited  especially  for  a  liberal-minded  minority,  is  highly  endorsed 
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by    such    men    as    Georpe    Jean    Nathan,    Joseph  ^McCabe,    Isaac    Goldberg, 


things,    the   following: 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS  QUARTERLY  CONTENTS 


UPTON  SINCLAIR 
CLARENCE  DARROW 


THE  KIDDLE  OF  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR. 
You  Behave  Like  a  Human  Being 
Because  Yau  Have  a  Human  Brain. 
BT  Harry  Hlbschman. 

THE  PSYCHOHLOGY  OF  LEADER- 
SHIP, What  Made  It  Possible  for 
Individuals  to  Conrol  and  Move  the 
Masses.  By  Leo  Markun. 

THE  FOLLIES  OF  LOVERS,  Fasclnat- 
Ing  French  Short  Stories  ol  Love  s 
Caprice,  and  Ironle..  By  Catulle 
Mendea. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  FASHION  IN- 
DUSTRY  IN  PARIS.  Why  France 
Leads  the  World  In  the  Art  of  Cre- 
ating Milady's  Gowns.  By  Lamar 
Mlddleton. 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  I  KNOW.  Stories  ol 
Those  Who  Are  Waltliu  and  Those 
Who  Have  "Crashed."  By  Edscumb 
Pinchon. 

NEGRO  LIFE  IN  N.  Y.'S  HARLEM. 
A  Lively  Picture  oT  a  Popular  and 
Interesting  Section.  By  Wallace  Thur- 
nan. 

BOBERT  O.  INGERSOLL,  BENEVO- 
LENT AGNOSTIC.  An  Outline  ol  the 
Great  Rationalist's  War  on  Supersti- 
tion. By  Joseph  McCabe. 

IB  MAN  AN  ELECTRIC  MACHINE? 
The  Latest  loeas  in  Support  ot  the 
Mechanistic  Conception  ol  Llle.  By 
Maynard  Shipley. 

NEW  LIVES  FOR  OLD  IN  TODAY'S 
RUSSIA.  What  Has  Happened  to  the 
Common  Folk  ol  the  Soviet  Republic. 
By  Anna  Louise  Strong. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  MATERIALISM. 
In  Materialism  Lies  Civilization  and 
a  Glorious  Human  Future.  By  Joseph 
McCabe. 

WHY  I  AM  A  HERETIC.  A  Statement 
•f  Belief  to  Aid  the  Progress  ot  Free- 
thought.  By  Harry  Hlbschman. 

THJt  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SUICIDE.  Is 
the  Momentum  ol  an  Intense.  Exalted 
Egoism  the  Basic  Cause?  By  Hueh 
Russell  Fraaer. 

CATHOLICISM  AND  SEX.  Can  One 
Whit  of  Virtue  In  Ascetlsm  Be  Proved? 
By  Gerard  Harrington. 

THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  OMAR.  Fltz- 
Gerald.  Odd  British  Genius  Who  Took 
Pains  to  Avoid  Fame.  By  Vincent 
Btarrett. 


The  newest  work  by  this  militant  author  Is  being 
printed  serially— It  la  "Money  Writes."  a  study 
of  the  contemporary  economic  control  of  litera- 
ture. Crammed  with  astonishing  revelations. 

"Can  the  Individual  Control  His  Conduct." 
a  debate  between  Clarence  Darrow  and 
Dr.  Thomas  V.  Smith  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Darrow  says  Nol  A  vigorous 
mental  tonic,  published  verbatim. 

THE  MENTAL  DIFFERENCES  BE- 
TWEEN MEN  AND  WOMEN,  Neither 
of  the  Sexes  Is  to  an  Important  Ex- 
tent Superior  to  the  Other.  By  Leo 
Markun. 

OLD  MAID.  She  began  to  Love  at  16, 
but  Waited,  lor  What?  By  Sara 
Haardt. 

THE  QUEST  FOR  HAPPINESS  IN 
MODERN  MARRIAGE,  An  Essay 
Based  on  the  Psychology  ol  Dr.  Jung. 
By  James  Oppenheim. 

WOMAN.  THE  ETERNAL  PRIMITIVE, 
Closer  to  Primordial  Nature  Woman 
Enioys  Certain  Biologic  Advantages. 
By  William  J.  Fieldlnf. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS.  A 
Comprehensive  Discussion  of  the  Negrc 
Situation  In  America.  By  Walter  F. 
White. 

SELLERS  OF  WHITE  SPACE,  The  In- 
side Story  of  an  American  Advertising 
Agency.  By  Howard  Blattels. 

RELIGION  IN  THE  GREAT  POETS. 
The  Truth  About  Poetical  Inspiration 
and  So-Called  "Religious"  Poets.  By 
Joseph  McCabe. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    PERSONALITY. 

Who  Wants  His  Inmost  Self  Meddled 
wih  and  Invaded?  By  John  Cowper 
Powya. 

DR.  BEN  L.  RBITMAN,  Ex-Anarchist. 
Friend  of  the  Poor  and  Sick  Good  of 
Heart,  but  Muddled.  By  Dan  Hen- 
nessy. 

PRISONS  OR  PREVENTION?  Hysteria 
Has  Replaced  Reason,  Fear  Has  Taken 
the  Place  of  Judgment.  By  Benjamin 
Glaasberff. 

DEFLATING  THE  CHEMIST.  The 
Plight  of  Scientists  Who  Are  Not 
Being  Used.  By  H.  T.  StowelL 

FEEDERS  OF  DEMOCRACY,  A  Teach- 
er's Honest  and  Realistic  Estimate  of 
His  Job.  By  O.  H.  Epperson. 

THE  BANKRUPTCY  OF  LIBERAL  RE- 
LIGION, We  Need  Emancipation  from 
Preachers,  Their  Books  and  Man-Made 
Gods.  By  Harry  Hlbschman. 
LIGHT  WITHOUT  HEAT.  The  Day  May 
Come  When  Man  Will  Carry  Cold 
Light  In  His  Pocket.  By  Maynard 
Shipley. 

ROMANCES  OF  PARIS,  Two  New 
Translations  of  French  Short  Stories. 
By  Alfred  de  Mussel. 
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from  the  category  of  obscenity  and  swindling  in  our  federal 
laws,  little  sound  information  from  authoritative  sources  on 
the  increasingly  important  subject  of  birth  control  can  be  dis- 
seminated, even  for  study  and  discussion.  She  gives  an  inter- 
pretative history  of  this  legislation  from  the  'seventies,  when 
Anthony  Comstock,  "Roundsman  of  the  Lord,"  with  the  noblest 
intention  persuaded  Congress  to  close  the  mails  and  all  trans- 
portation and  importation  channels  to  all  obscene  articles  or 
publications,  including  therein  information  on  contraception, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  or  even  "calculated  to  induce  or  in- 
cite a  person  to  use  or  apply"  any  means  to  this  end. 

The  Federal  Criminal  Code  deals  with  this  subject,  and 
twenty-four  states  have  similar  statutes  in  which  contraceptive 
information,  while  not  defined  as  being  "per  se  obscene,  im- 
moral, lewd,  lascivious,  or  filthy,"  is  placed  in  the  same  list. 
Another  confusion  is  the  linking  of  contraception  with  abortion. 

Mrs.  Dennett  shows  clearly  what  an  extremely  powerful 
effect  this  initial  association  of  ideas,  with  its  resulting  con- 
notation, has  had  on  the  popular  mind,  and  most  strikingly 
on  the  sensitive  plants  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  explains  the  surprising  fact  that  Anthony  Corn- 
stock's  original  bill,  introduced  in  Congress  on  February  u, 
1873,  was  passed  by  both  houses  and  signed  by  President  Grant 
before  March  4  with  practically  no  discussion  and  no  formal 
speeches  until  after  it  was  passed.  At  no  time  were  there  pub- 
lic hearings.  The  original  bill  contained  a  proviso  that  ex- 
empted information  "from  a  physician  in  good  standing  iziven 
in  good  faith,"  but  this  clause  was  struck  out  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. The  subject  of  "control  of  conception"  was  apparently 
never  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Dennett  recounts  the  subsequent  efforts  to  combat  by 
repeal  or  amendment  the  paralyzing  effect  of  this  legislation 
locally  and  nationally,  from  the  first  attempts  of  the  National 
Liberal  League  in  1876  to  the  long  effort  begun  in  1919  by 
the  Voluntary  Parenthood  League,  which  is  not  yet  over,  hut 
which  had  its  last  formal  expression  in  the  failure  of  the 
Cummins-Vaile  Bill  to  be  reported  out  of  committee  in  1925. 
Senators,  representatives,  officials  of  national  and  local  societies, 
professional  and  social  groups,  almost  without  exception,  ex- 
press individual  approval  of  the  effort  to  dissociate  birth  con- 
trol from  its  unfortunate  companions,  but  will  not  commit 
themselves  publicly  by  voting  or  presenting  the  question  to  their 
constituents  to  pass  upon.  The  author  shows  further  how  the 
general  public,  whenever  opportunity  occurs,  is  anxious  and 
ready  to  act. 

Several  anomalies  are  to  be  noted  in  the  status  of  birth  con- 
trol legislation  and  clinic  practice.  In  Pennsylvania  the  law 
does  not  exempt  physicians  and  druggists,  but  does  books  and 
colleges.  In  Colorado,  where  no  knowledge  (!)  may  be 
brought  into  the  state,  physicians,  books,  colleges  and  druggists 
are  exempt.  In  Connecticut,  information  and  instruction  are 
not  prohibited,  but  only  drugs  and  articles,  and  their  use.  This 
is  the  only  state  which  forbids  the  practice  of  contraception. 

Students  of  social  psychology  in  any  field  will  profit  by  Mrs. 
Dennett's  keen  analysis  of  the  experiences  with  trying  to  get 
cooperative  thinking  under  way  on  a  subject  which  so  readily 
stimulates  powerful  emotions,  and  whereon  for  the  same  rea- 
son clear  individual  thinking  even  is  difficult  and  seldom  at- 
tained. LOUISE  STEVENS  BRYANT 

BIRTH  CONTROL  LAWS:  SHALL  WE  KEEP  THEM,  CHANGE 
THEM.  OR  ABOLISH  THEM?  By  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  Frederick 
H.  Hitchcock.  309  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Books  About  Being  Well-born 

EVOLUTION,  GENETICS  AND  EUGENICS,  by  Horatio  Hockett  New- 
man,  xx  -f-  639  pp.  Second  Edition.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  I'rice 
$3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

EUGENICS  AND  POLITICS,  by  Ferdinand  Canning  Scott  Schiller, 
xi  +  220  pp.  Houghton  Mitflin.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

EUGENICS,  by  A.  M.  Can  Saunders.  vii.  +  256  pp.  (Home  University 
Library).  Henry  Holt.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ALTHOUGH  the  classic  definition  of  eugenics,  by  Sir 
ZV  Francis  Gallon,  is  over  forty  years  old,  misunderstand- 
ing of  its  meaning  and  purpose  is  still  widespread.  Each  of 
these  books  repeats  Gallon's  brief  definition  of  eugenics  as  "the 
science  of  being  well-born,"  and  the  longer  one,  but  deals  with 
the  problems  and  implications  in  a  distinctive  way.  Dr.  New- 
man's book  is  a  new  edition,  after  four  years,  with  considerable 
new  material  and  a  few  omissions.  Only  the  last  six  chapters 
pltase  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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TX7RITTEN  by  the  two  people  who  are  undoubt- 
•  V  edly  better  equipped  than  anyone  else  to  be 
his  biographers,  this  is  the  first  authentic,  complete 
story  of  "Al"  Smith  and  what  has  made  him  an  out- 
standing national  figure. 

By 
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New  Oxford  Books 

CHILD  HEALTH  AND  CHARACTER 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sloan  Chesser,  M.D.      $1.25 

A  small  but  comprehensive  volume,  written  to  help  mothers  and 
teachers  to  understand  some  of  the  health  problems  and  psychologi- 
cal problems  of  children  from  infancy  to  adolescence, 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  RACE 

By   Griffith   Taylor.      $7.50 

A  study  of  the  evolution,  migration,  settlement  and  status  of  the 
races  of  man,  based  directly  upon  modern  research. 

INDIA'S  PAST 

By  A.  A.  Macdonell.     $3.75 

"An  excellent  introduction  to  the  literature,  religions,  architecture 
and  philosophies  of  India." — The  American  Mercury, 

THE  LEGACY  OF  ISRAEL 

An  illuminating  and  readable  account  of  Jewish  culture  and  tra- 
ditions for  the  general  reader.  Planned  by  the  late  Israel  Abrahams 
and  Edited  by  Edwyn  R.  Bevan  and  Charles  Singer.  $4  00 

THE  NEW  GERMANY 

Three    lectures    by   Ernst    Jackh.       With    an    Introduction 
by  Alfred  Zimmern.  $2.00 

A  clear  and  well-defined  picture  of  Germany  since  the  World  War. 

SURVEY  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS  1925 

By    Arnold   J.    Toynbee.       $8.50 

Volume    I — The    Islamic    World    Since    the    Peace    Settlement 

The  latest  volume  of  the  "Survey"  which  deals  with  international 

CHINA  AND  FOREIGN  POWERS 

By  Sir  Frederick  Whyte.      $1.00 

"A  considerable  amount  of  useful  material  which  has  hitherto  only 
been  available  piece-meal  for  students  of  Chinese  affairs." — Christian 
Science  Monitor. 
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Culture 
The  Diffusion  Controversy 
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ELLIOTT     SMITH,     BRONISLAW     MALIN- 
OWSKI,    HERBERT   J.    SPINDEN    AND 

ALEXANDER  GOLDENWEISER 
Is    Culture   contagious?     Does   it   spread    or   does    it 
develop  independently  in  different  communities?  Read 
what  the  world's  leading   anthropologists   say. 


Economics 
and  Human  Behavior 

BY  P.  SARGANT  FLORENCE 

The  spotlight  of  the  new  psychology  thrown  on  "the 
economic  man."  "Just  and  penetrating." — says 
Stuart  Chase,  author  of  "Your  Money's  Worth." 
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$1.00  each  at  all  booksellers  or  from  the 
publishers. 
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The  Fireproof  Rosary  Hill  Home 

For  the  Incurable  Cancerous  Poor  is  near  completion,  and 
is  a  wonderful  memorial  to 

MOTHER  M.  ALPHONSA  LATHROP 


who  devoted  thirty  years  of  her  life  to  the  destitute  cancer  ] 

patients.    Much  of  the  interior  work   is  still  to   be   finished  • 

and  the  grounds  surrounding  the  building  put  in  order.     As  ] 

finishing  work  is  always  slow,  we  have  decided  to  have  the  • 

Opening    Ceremonies    of    the    Home    on    the    First    Sunday  ' 
of   October. 


We  have  made  monthly  statements  of  funds  received  and 
expended  to  date,  and  all  names  of  Donors  have  been  pub- 
lished each  month  in  The  Catholic  News.  We  have  been 
able  to  meet  all  expenses  to  date.  We  have  now  come  to 
the  end  of  our  funds — $45,000.00  is  still  needed  to  complete 
the  building. 

We  beg  the  Charitable  Public  to  Contribute  this  amount 
not  only  in  memory  of  MOTHER  ALPHONSA,  but  for  a 
secure  Home,  free  of  debt,  for  the  Incurable  Cancerous  Poor. 

Expended  since  July   1,   1926   .   .   $240,695.09 
Amount  still   needed $45,000.00 

Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer 

Mother  M.  Rose  Huber,  O.S.D.,  Secretary 

Rosary  Hill  Home 
Hawthorne,   Westchester  County,   N.   Y. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  published  monthly  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1927. 

State  of  New  Y«rk,         I    . 
County  ef    New   York,    | 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  John  D.  Kenderdine,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  captisa,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit: 

1.  Tkat  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
tnd  business  manager  are:   Publisher,   Survey  Associates,  Inc.,   112  East  19 
Street,  New  Y»rk  City;   Kditor,  Paul  U.   Kellogg,   112  East  19   Street,  New 
York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Arthur  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City;    Business   Manager,    John    D.    Kenderdine,    112    East    19    Street,    New 
York   City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:   (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must   be   stated   and   also   immediately   thereunder   the   names   and   addresses 
of    stockholders    owning   or   holding    one    per   cent   or   more   of   total    amount 
of   stock.      If   not  owned   by  a   corporation,   the  names  and   addresses  of  the 
individual  owners  must  be  given.     If  owned   by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  indi- 
vidual   Biember,    must    be    given.)      Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19 
Street,    New    York    City,    a    non-commercial    corporation    under    the    laws    of 
the    State   of    New    York   with   over    1,800   members.      It   has   no   stocks   or 
bonds.     President,  Robert  W.  deForest,  30  Broad   Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Vicc-Presidents,    Julian     W.     Mack,     1224    Woolworth    Bldg.      New    York, 
N.    Y.;    V.    Everit    Macy,    "Chilmark,"    Scarborough-on-Hudson,    N.     Y.: 
Robert  Hallowell,    112    East    19    Street,    New   York.    N.    Y.;    Secretary,   John 
Palmer   Gavit,    112    East    19    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y. ;    Treasurer,   Arthur 
Kellogg,   112   East   19   Street,   New  York,  N.   Y. 

3.  That   the   known   bondholders,    mortgagees,    and   other  security   holders 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two   paragraphs   next  above,   giving   the   names  of  the  own- 
ers,   stockholders,    and    security    holders,    if    any,    contain    not    only    the    list 
of    stockholders    and    security    holders    as    they    appear    upon    the    books    of 
the   company    but    also,    in   cases   where   the    stockholder   or   security    holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,    the   name   of   the    person   or   corporation    for   whom    such   trustee    is 
acting,   is   given;    also   that   the   said   two   paragraphs   contain   statements   em- 
bracing   affiant's    full    knowledge    and    belief,    as    to    the    circumstances    and 
conditions    under    which    stockholders    and    security    holders    who    do    no' 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in    a    capacity    other    than   that   of   a    bona    fide   owner;    and    this   affiant   has 
no   reason   to   believe  that  any  other   person,   associat  on,   or  corporation  has 


deal  with  eugenics  as  a  specialized  aspect  of  the  problems  of  I 
heredity  and  of  the  application  of  biological  knowledge.  Thej 
book  is  an  exceptionally  compact  handbook  on  its  topics  anal 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  from  authoritativtjl 
sources,  including  both  historical  and  recent  matter.  Thai 
ninety-nine  illustrations  and  diagrams  are  well  selected  to  helr»| 
the  non-professional  reader. 

Professor  Schiller's  book  consists  of  seven  essays  reprinted 
from  various  periodicals.  While  there  is  necessarily  some  repe- 
tition, the  treatment  is  well  balanced  with  the  emphasis  upon 
the  social  and  political  aspects  of  eugenical  problems.  Dr. 
Schiller  points  out  the  failure  of  "society"  to  make  use  of 
available  knowledge  but  he  sometimes  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to- 
the  responsible  party  in  our  common  failure.  For  the  social 
worker  there  are  many  concrete  suggestions  of  the  larger  im- 
plications of  specific  maladjustments  and  defects  in  social  rela- 
tionships. The  last  essay,  Some  Misconceptions  of  Eugenics, 
is  an  excellent  antidote  for  some  of  the  short-sighted  efforts, 
of  partially  informed  persons  to  assimilate  (in  imagination)  a 
new  principle  while  continuing  to  think  in  terms  of  the  existing 
order  or  of  early  preconceptions.  Society  has  developed  a. 
variety  of  mechanisms  for  influencing  individual  conduct:  it 
is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  new  ideals — specifically  eugenical 
ideals — must  involve  crude  methods  of  coercion  such  as  are 
often  suggested  to  the  vulgar  mind  by  an  analysis  of  social 
problems  from  the  eugenical  point  of  view. 

Professor  Carr-Saunders  presents  the  subject  of  eugenics  in  a  ! 
more  systematic  way,  including  several  chapters  on  the  subject 
of  inheritance  and  on  the  practical  aspects  of  differential  birth- 
rates and  death-rates.  The  chapter  on  The  Control  of  Racial 
Change  goes  into  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  legis- 
lation and  education.  There  is  a  short  annotated  bibliography. 
Each  of  the  books  is  well  indexed. 

BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENIERG 

Potatoes  Plus  Potentials 

OTHER  BURBANK  built  a  House  of  Life  and  put  a 
garden  round  it.  That  same  garden  grew  to  be  the  chosen 
field  of  his  work.  There  he  took  orders  from  Nature  and 
filled  them  for  the  benefit  of  all.  He  found  out  her  ways  and 
he  went  by  her  laws;  he  broke  her  rules  and  he  made  his 
own  terms.  They  became  partners  in  a  new  venture  "to  speed 
up  quantity  to  get  quality."  Because  he  knew  what  he  wanted, 
when  he  wanted  it,  and  how  to  follow  her  system,  the  plan 
worked  from  the  start.  The  Harvest  of  the  Years  is  life  on 
a  large  scale;  it  is  also  the  mind  and  heart  and  hand  of  one 
man. 

Nature  lent  him  her  lands,  her  gardens  and  her  orchards ; 
he  made  her  new  plants,  fruits  and  trees.  He  took  her  gifts 
and  he  gave  her  back  his  instinct  for  selection  and  his  powers 
in  application.  What  he  did  affects  and  concerns  all  life:  he 
made  hybrids — "and  hybrids  are  what  make  the  world  go  for- 
ward." He  chose  the  best  that  Nature  had  on  hand  and  he 
turned  her  forces  into  a  wholesale  process.  He  picked  and 
sorted  and  wasted  for  a  purpose — to  make  her  best  better;  he 
crossed  and  recrossed  until  he  came  away  with  the  prize  prod- 
uct! The  winds  of  chance  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
matched  his  mind  against  Nature's  methods  and  together  they 
got  results. 

It  began  with  a  potato-ball.  Such  a  rarity  seldom  happens 
and  when  it  does  the  farmer  is  often  blind  to  his  luck.  But 
Burbank  saw  its  potentials;  he  planted  the  seeds;  did  it  again 
and  grew  the  now  famous  potato.  That  marked  the  first  phase 
in  his  career.  Meantime  the  seeds  in  his  own  fertile  brain 
began  to  stir  and  the  idea  of  California,  long  dormant,  took 
root  in  his  thoughts.  It  gripped  his  vision  until  it  pulled  him 
away  from  his  acres  and  from  New  England  restraint,  to  the 
West.  In  Santa  Rosa  then,  at  twenty-six,  he  began  to  hoe 
his  row  to  fame.  (Continued  on  page  184) 
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my   interest  direct   or  indirect  in  the  said   stock,   bonds,   or  ether  securitie 
'ban  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day  of  September,   1927. 
[.Signed]         JOHN    D.    KENDERDINE, 

Business    Manager. 

[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN, 

Commissioner   of    Deeds,    City   of    New    York, 
New   York   County   Clerk's    No.    184;    New 
York    County   Register's    No.    28079. 
My    Commission    Expires    May    25,     1928 
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HlTERATURE 

PERIODICALS     PAMPHLETS 


Full  line  of  literature  on  various  phases  of  the 
peace  movement.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Hand- 
book for  Peace  Workers  ready  early  December. 

National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War 

532    Seventeenth    Street,    N.    W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


STUNTS  FOR  IN  AND  OUT-OF-DOORS 

By  Arthur  H.   Strouse 

For  Young  and  Old 

140  pages  of  Musical  "Mixer,"  Active,  Quiet,  Magic, 
Stunts,  Contests,  School-room  and  Play.ground  Games, 
Athletic  Feats,  Parties  for  entertaining  large  or  small 
groups  in  home,  church  or  school.  Meets  recreational  re- 
quirements for  young  and  old. 

Price  per  copy $0.60 

ARTHUR  H.  STROUSE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
LAKESIDE,   OHIO 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION 

18  East  4ist  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Accurate  information  on  current  international  affairs 
can  always  be  found  in  the  F.  P.  A.  Information 
Service. 

Recent  Issues   Include: 

Evolution   of  the  Soviet   Government,   1917-1927 
The  United  States  and  the  War  Debts 
Recent  Japanese  Policy   in   China 
International     Arbitration     and     Plans     for     an 
American  Locarno 

Subscription  rates:  Members,  $3.00;  non-members 
$5.00;  membership  in  F.  P.  A.  $5.00  a  year. 


The  Journal  of  Home  Economics 

Deals  with  the  application  of  modern  natural  and 
social  science  to  healthful  nutrition,  suitable  clothing, 
proper  housing,  wise  use  of  income,  child  care  and 
parental  education,  and  efficient  home  management. 

Every  social  worker  should  have  a  copy  of  the  Journal 
for  constant  reference. 

Published  monthly  by  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association. 

$2.50  a  year.  Sample  copy  free  if  you  refer  to  THE 
SURVEY  in  your  request. 

Special  combination  offer,  Journal  of  Home  Economics 
and  The  Survey — one  year  to  new  subscribers,  $5.50. 
(Regularly  $7.50). 

101    East    20th    Street,    Baltimore,    Maryland 


From  the  Cleveland  Foundation 
Survey  of  Criminal  Justice 

POLICE  ADMINISTRATION  $1.00 

RAYMOND  B.  FOSDICK 

PROSECUTION  $1.00 

ALFRED  BETTMAN 

While  the  combined  report  of  the  Cleveland 
survey  is  now  out  of  print,  the  sections  listed  above 
are  available,  bound  separately. 

THE  CLEVELAND  FOUNDATION 

710   Federal    Reserve    Bank   Bldg. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHILD — a  monthly  journal  of  child 
labor  and  education  $2.00  a  year 

CHILD  LABOR  FACTS,   1927  .10  cents 

FOURTEEN  IS  TOO  EARLY:  Some  Psychological  As- 
pects of  School-Leaving  and  Child  Labor.  By 
Raymond  G.  Fuller  .35  cents 

SCHOOL  OR  WORK  IN  INDIANA?  (Ready  Novem- 
ber 15th)  .15  cents 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

215  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  NEW  Directory  of  Social  Agenda,  Aeui  York, 
ii  to  appear  in  December.  It  will  be  DIFFERENT! 

In  cooperaton  with  the  Welfare  Council  and  twenty-two 
other  agencies  representing  Information  Service,  the 
data  have  been  collected  and  classified  in  functional 
sections  of  the  Directory,  where  detailed  service  in- 
formation may  be  found. 

The  encyclopedic  list,  giving  legal  titles,  and  the  name 
index   will   be   retained,    also. 
ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW!  $ 3.00  Postpaid 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 

103   East   22nd  St.,   New  York.  N.  Y. 


CANCER  CONTROL 

Report  of  the  International  Conference  on  Cancer  Con- 
trol held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  September,  1926. 
A  survey   of   the    world-wide    activities   against  cancer. 
Published   June,    1927;    336   pages   bound   in    cloth; 
price  postpaid,  $1.00 

American  Society  for  .the  Control  of  Cancer 

25   West  43rd  Street 
New    York    City 


"Sight-Saving  Classes'.  Their  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration.  By  Hazel 
Hadley  and  Winifred  Hathaway.  Pub- 
lished 1927,  Illustrated,  50  pp.,  500. 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The 

New  School  Bookshop 

An  open  forum  for  opinions — written  and  spoken — on 
the  various  schools  of  psychology,  philosophy,  literature, 
economics  and  allied  subjects. 

We  are  told  that  we  have  the  most  stimulating  collection 
of  books  in  the  city. 

You  are  invited  to  come  and  see  for  yourself.  The  hours 
are  2-10  P.  M. — 'Monday  to  Friday. 

10%    Discount  to   students    and   patrons 
Four  sixty-five  West  Twenty-third  Street 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
COURSES  IN  : 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18   Somerset   Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


There  he  dealt  in  futures  on  schedule.  He  would  take  a 
specific  order  for  a  new  variety,  from  prunes  to  peas;  he  would 
calculate  the  years  it  might  take  to  produce  it  and  he  would 
make  good  on  time.  But  contracts  put  limits  on  his  freedom 
of  action  and  thought,  while  the  nursery  end  of  plants  kept  him 
from  the  world  of  science.  The  process  of  experiment  and 
development  became  the  focus  of  his  interest.  He  made  the 
choice  between  an  easy  road  with  a  ready  market  or  the  slow 
growth  of  special  work  along  new  paths. 

The  Harvest  of  the  Years  is  for  all  of  us  who  want  the 
truth.  Burbank  went  to  -the  sources  of  life  and  he  found  "as 
with  plants,  so  with  humans."  He  bred  in  traits  and  he  bred 
out  theories  and  his  words  come  from  his  work — logic  out  of 
labor.  He  finds  the  same  changes  apply  to  man;  the  same  laws 
hold  true;  the  same  plan  serves  our  structure.  .  .  .  This  year 
the  Promised  Land  has  a  new  gardener  who  served  this  earth 
for  seventy  years.  HALLE  SCHAFFNER 

THE    HARVEST    OF    THE    YEARS,    by    Luther    Burbank.      Houghton, 
Mifflin.     296  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

From  the  Dark  Tower 

THE  heartache  and  the  dilemma  of  the  Negro,  and  the 
dilemma  of  the  poet,  are  in  Countee  Cullen's  poems.  And 
for  all  'that  he  sings  of  Africa  and  of  brown  girls  and  of  black 
Simon,  the  Cyrenean,  and,  at  least  once,  even  of  the  Blues,  he 
remains  a  poet  first  and  a  Negro  afterwards.  The  Negro 
artist,  whatever  his  temperament,  is  incessantly  thrust  back 
upon  hL  heritage  of  color  in  race-conscious  America.  So  Cullen 
draws  inspiration  from  the  "agonizing  seeds"  of  his  people, 
but,  like  every  true  poet,  he  sings  also,  as  he  must,  of  the 
untrite  eternal  themes,  bugbears  sometimes  of  little  minds, 
death  and  love. 

At  twenty-four  'this   native   son   of    Harlem   has   two   books 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


EXPERIMENTS  IN 
PERSONAL   RELIGION 


A  unique  and  challenging 
series  of  studies  from  re- 
ligious history  and  current  life. 
Projects  under  guidance.  Corre- 
spondence instruction  optional. 

A   Home    Study    Course 
75  cents,  60  cents  for  9  or  more 

The  American  Institute  of  Sar»=d  Literature 
JEfct  (Untorsitp  of  Cbitago  Dept  350,  Chicago,  1IL 
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FARM      PR°£1r5>rJION 

t/^»Vni      COLLEGE  CREDIT 

through  the 

HOME-STUDY   COURSES 

in  40  different  subjects  given  by 

Cfce  Unifaersittp  of  Chicago 

241  Ellis  Hall.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  111. 

obviously  under 
no  debt  to  Blues,  spirituals  or  other  folk  products,  or  because 
his  meters  stem  out  of  the  main  tradition  of  English  poetry. 

Copper  Sun  is  a  book  of  very  good  verse,  although  not  so 
good  as  the  earlier  Color.  From  the  Dark  Tower,  Timid 
Lover  and  Variations  on  a  Theme,  even  though  the  theme 
of  the  last  is  a  subject  no  more  original  than  the  loss  of  love, 
are  only  three  of  many  beautiful  poems.  The  publishers  made 
the  mistake  (artistically,  if  not  financially)  of  including  a  sec- 
tion labelled  Juvenilia.  The  juvenilia  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four  are  juvenilia,  indeed!  The  triolet  called  Under 
the  Mistletoe  will  not  help  the  reputation  of  the  man  who 
wrote  From  the  Dark  Tower.  And  yet  it  may  help  sell 
the  book.  But  we  can  forget  unhumorous  triolets  for  the 
Cullen  who  embodies  commemoration  of  the  long,  piteous  past, 
and  prophecy  and  warning  of  the  future, 

"We  shall  not  always  plant  while  others  reap." 

GORDON  LAWRENCE 

COPPER    SUN,   by   Countee   Cullen.     Harpers.     89   pp.     Price   $2   postpaid 
of   The  Survey. 
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From  the  Inside  Out 

1SIDE   EXPERIENCE,   by  Joseph   K.   Hart.     Longmans.     287  pp.     Price 
$2.50   postpaid  of    The   Survey. 

[NTERESTING  as  is  Professor  Hart's  Inside  Experience, 
it  is  not  an  exposie.  It  has  not  a  single  scandal  or  secret  of 
kind  to  bare.  "Inside"  is  a  preposition;  and  the  phrase 
meant  to  stress  the  thought  that  within  human  experience 
elf,  may  be  found  all  we  need  for  a  sound  philosophy  of  life. 
le  absolutes  of  Kant  and  other  transcendentalists  are  unneces- 
ary.  The  term  "nature"  needs  to  be  redeemed  from  the  dis- 
pute due  to  excessive  sharpening  of  the  antithesis  between 
nind  or  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  things  material  on  the 
tier.  Let  us  stop  regarding  man  as  external  to  nature  and 
ok  upon  him  as  nature  coming  to  awareness  of  its  meaning. 
But  Professor  Hart's  discussion  of  this  problem  is  by  no 
cans  academic.  Many  pages  ring  with  religious  eloquence. 
Society  needs  to  remake  itself  endlessly.  For  this  it  requires 
more  serviceable  concepts  than  the  intellectualisms  to  which 
philosophers  have  been  too  prone.  The  author  has  long  been 
an  ardent  disciple  of  John  Dewey's  (the  book  had  its  begin- 
nings in  a  series  of  Survey  sketches  developing  the  suggestions 
received  from  reading  Experience  and  Nature)  ;  and  he  too 
holds  that  in  the  quest  for  ideals,  instead  of  seeking  impossible 
abstractions,  we  do  more  wisely  to  search  for  meanings  within 
the  actualities  of  man's  life.  Thereby  we  shall  avoid  the  usual 
fruitless  or  hurtful  dogmatisms  and  be  better  able  to  join  forces 
in  using  the  agencies  which  nature  stands  ready  to  put  at  our 
disposal. 

The  practical  import   is   thus  summed   up: 

.  .  .  No  one  would  think  of  tying  an  ear  of  corn  on  a  growing 
stalk  of  corn  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  stalk  would  eventually 
have  an  ear  on  it:  a  stalk  of  corn  will  produce  its  ear — given 
time  and  favorable  conditions.  To  be  sure,  it  may  not  produce 
a  very  wonderful  ear;  again,  it  may  produce  the  most  wonder- 
ful ear  that  ever  has  been  known;  but  whether  wonderful  or 
not,  the  ear  it  produces  will  be  its  own,  and  big  or  little,  it  will 
be  not  just  the  conservation  of  former  wealth:  it  will  be  that 
much  more  wealth  added  to  the  world. 

Teachers  who  have  caught  the  modern  spirit  recognize 
what  a  tonic  influence  this  conception  is  exercising  upon  the 
schooling  of  today.  The  social  worker  has  likewise  learned  to 
search  in  the  lives  of  his  cases  for  those  natural  promptings 
which  give  most  hopeful  beginning  to  his  program  of  redemp- 
tion. To  parents,  statesmen,  social  reformers,  artists,  philos- 
ophers, everybody  at  all  interested  in  reshaping  life  on  nobler 
lines,  the  main  problem  should  be,  "Instead  of  imposing  on 
man's  life  some  pattern  derived  from  the  past  or  from  super- 
natural excellence,  how  shall  we  help  human  beings  work  out 
in  ever  more  intelligent  fashion  their  own  best  ways  of  partici- 
pating in  the  most  worthwhile  of  experiences?" 

Here  Dr.  Hart  has  many  a  shrewd  word  to  say  on  today's 
maladjustments.  He  raps  more  than  one  person  on  the  knuckles, 
and  always  like  a  gentleman.  He  takes  the  dominant  school 
of  behaviorists  to  task  for  identifying  the  mere  mechanisms  of 
behavior  with  human  conduct  itself.  He  warns  evolutionists 
against  supposing  that  the  higher  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
the  lower — the  later  "whole"  is  always  more  than  the  mere 
sum  of  its  "parts." 

Not  all  persons  are  bound  to  accord  with  the  naturalistic 
empiricism  which  he  accepts  as  his  own  philosophy.  Some  may 
challenge  the  conception  of  "shared  experience"  as  open  to  the 
charge  of  formalism  which  pragmatism  brings  against  the  ideals 
of  absolutists.  Since  the  sharing  of  experience  may  be  as  real 
on  the  lower  planes  as  on  the  higher,  what  specifically  are  best 
among  the  meanings  which  homes,  schools,  vocations,  civic  life, 
should  have  the  members  of  a  democracy  share?  Here  is  mat- 

r  for  a  book  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  Dr.   Hart  will  write. 

All  in  all,  this  one  is  a  refreshing  piece  of  writing  to  be 
commended  to  many  types  of  people — to  "practical"  folk  so 
that  they  may  reflect  on  where  they  are  headed,  to  those  re- 
flective natures  whose  cogitations  need  the  correction  and  stim- 
ulus of  test  in  practise,  to  pragmatists  who  will  find  here  fur- 
ther implications  in  their  philosophy.  Even  those  who  cannot 
call  themselves  empiricists  or  hedonists  will  do  well  to  read 
the  book.  If  it  stirs  them  to  ask  themselves  how  their  own 
beliefs  can  bring  forth  better  fruit,  men  and  angels  will  have 
all  the  more  reason  to  rejoice.  HENRY  NEUMANN 
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WHAT  DOES  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK  OFFER  AS 
A  CAREER?  "(3)  .  .  .  unusual  opportunities  for  leader- 
ship .  .  ."  (See  Pamphlet,  p.  8). 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of 
study  in  Jewish  Family  Case  Work, 
Child  Care,  Community  Centers, 
Federations  and  Health  Centers. 


For  information,  address  The  Director 

THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 


210   WEST  9  1ST  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


oe  S 
for 

Social  Work 


Fellowships  paying  all  expenses,  internships 
providing    maintenance,     and    numerous 
scholarships  are  available  to  properly 
qualified  students  who  desire  to  enter 
the  field  of  social  work,  child  guid- 
ance,   juvenile    courts,    visiting 
teaching,  and  psychiatric  so- 
cial work.    Graduates    of 
accredited  colleges  eligi- 
ble   for    the    degree 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


For  information  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 


Graduate  Training 

for    Community    Social   Work,    Social 

Case  Work 
and  Public  Health  Nursing 


3X1  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  National  School  of 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  for 
Professional  Study 


Graduate  courses  of  interest  to  those  wishing  to 
prepare  for  work  with  women  and  girls  in  social 
or  religious  organizations,  or  for  those  desiring  to 
enter  Association  work  as  a  profession.  Single 
courses  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  graduate 
work  at  Columbia. 


For  information  address 
135  East  52nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TULANE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Graduate  training  for  Family  Case  Work,  Children's 
Case  Work,  Vocational  Guidance,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Community  Work,  and  Social  Research.  Super- 
vised field  work  with  New  Orleans  social  agencies. 
Credit  towards  advanced  degrees. 

Courses  begin  October  I  and  February  I.  Bulletin 
tent  on  request. 


Fran c  e 


chateau*  foures 


near  Paris 

Stone  buildings,  central  heating,  modern 
plumbing,  Science  Laboratory.  Manual 
training.  Extensive  athletic  fields.  Milk, 
eggs,  and  vegetables  from  own  farm  on 
premises.  Preparation  for  American 
University  examinations  under  compe- 
tent experts.  Prospectus  on  application 
to  Thomas  Burton,  M.A.,  Headmaster, 
at  the  Chateau,  or,  New  York  Addreu: 
Room  1405,  21  West  44th  Street. 


The  Making  of  a  Minister 

TURNPIKES  AND  DIRT  ROADS,  by  Leighton  Parks.     Chtrlet  Scribmr1, 
Sons.     334  tP-     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Sun'ey. 

HWO  clear-cut  pictures  have  been  given  us  recently  of  the 
J.  South  during  its  most  characteristic  period,  just  before  the 
Civil  War.  In  Marching  On,  James  Boyd  saw  it  through  the 
bewildered  eyes  of  a  southern  farm  boy.  In  Turnpikes  and 
Dirt  Roads,  Leighton  Parks  views  it  as  a  "blue  blood;"  one 
who  happily  lived  within  a  buggy  ride  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  and  for  whom  the  political  issue  was  sharpened  by  personal 
contact  with  the  hot  partisanship  of  both  sides. 

When  blues  and  grays  fought  back  and  forth  through  his 
village  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Dr.  Parks  was  scarcely  ten 
years  old,  but  a  boy  of  unusual  perception.  He  records  the 
agony  of  decision  of  his  mother  and  her  friends  over  the  polit- 
ical merits  of  the  opposing  factions.  Many  there  were  who 
saw  slavery  as  a  moral  blot  and  an  economic  mistake,  but  who 
had  little  love  for  Yankee  crassness  in  the  handling  of  the 
problem. 

"Who  can  believe,"  cried  Judge  Thompson,  "that  the  day 
would  come  when  an  ignoramus  like  that  Black  Republican, 
Abe  Lincoln,  could  dictate  to  the  several  states  what  they  might 
and  what  they  might  not  do?"  To  which  David's  (Dr.  Parks') 
mother  replied:  "No  one  could  regret  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  more  than  I  do.  But  I  confess  that  I  wish  some  way 
could  be  found  to  get  rid  of  slavery,  which  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  our  present  troubles." 

The  richness  of  this  book  lies  even  more  in  the  reminiscences 
of  the  author's  friendship  with  the  country  doctor  of  the  town. 
Together  they  drove  about  the  countryside  "letting  blood"  and 
administering  huge  pills  and  generous  doses  of  calomel.  The 
doctor's  inveterate  habit  of  joking  was  a  liberal  education  to 
the  serious-minded  boy,  who  hadn't  been  known  to  laugh  until 
he  was  seven  or  eight.  Together  they  discovered  the  world 
of  human  nature,  which  isn't  essentially  different  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  from  what  it  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church,  New  York  City,  where  Dr.  Parks,  as  rector  for  many 
years,  endeared  himself  to  the  community. 

Those  who  love  the  gentleness  and  humor  of  human  beings 
as  it  is  portrayed  by,  say,  DeMorgan  in  Joseph  Vance,  will 
revel  in  Turnpikes  and  Dirt  Roads.  Maybe  in  his  next  book 
Dr.  Parks  will  let  his  boy  grow  up  and  tell  us  something  of 
the  institutional  service  he  rendered  at  St.  Bartholomew's.  So- 
cial work  needs  just  such  an  interpretation  as  he  could  give  it. 

JOHN  D.  KENDERDINE 


WEALTH  FROM  MISSISSIPPI  MUD 
(Continued  from  page  131) 


afford  a  saving  easement  to  the  river. 

The  details  of  reconstruction  should,  however,  be  planned 
with  ample  margins  of  safety,  so  that  all  predictable  floods 
would  be  cared  for  as  they  are  to  be  cared  for  on  the 
Sacramento  River  in  California — by  flowing  through  automatic 
spillways  into  a  series  of  emergency  channels  or  floodways 
hemmed  in  by  levees  built  long  in  advance,  and  made  ready 
for  surplus  waters  which  the  river  will  automatically  discharge 
when  it  reaches  a  danger  point. 

Thus,  protected  by  such  construction,  the  flood  plain  man 
could  start  land  mining  in  perpetuity  and  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  nation.  The  drainage  fertilizing  land  units  could  be 
flooded  for  fertility  when  it  best  suited  the  farmers  of  String- 
town-on-the-levee.  Perhaps  they  could  have  their  string  farms 
divided  into  two  parts  so  that  men  could  work  on  one  part 
while  the  river  worked  on  the  other.  Thus  we  Americans 
could  harvest  as  regularly  as  they  do  on  the  Nile. 

The  Mississippi  has  long  been  called  the  Father  of  Waters. 
Let  us  make  it  also  the  Father  of  Lands.  Save  for  the  flood- 
ways,  such  a  plan  need  not  be  executed  at  once.  It  should  be 
planned  at  once.  Reconstruction  work  can  be  carried  out 
gradually  as  need  arises,  but  in  accordance  with  the  plan. 
Every  unit  of  construction  to  be  built  should  form  a  part  of 
the  complete,  perfected  plan  for  the  profitable  use,  as  fertilizer, 
of  the  now  wasted  flood  waters. 

In  the  past  we  Americans  have  sacked  frontier  after  frontier. 
For  the  future  we  must  plan 
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Administrative  and  Teach- 
ing Faculty,  1927-1928 

PORTER  R.  LEE 

KATE    HOLLADAY    CLAGHORN 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON 

WALTER  W.  PETTIT 

MARGARET  LEAL 
GEORGIA  G.  RALPH 

JOHN    A.    FITCH 
GEORGE  W.   KIRCHWET 

ORDWAY  TEAD 
MARY  ANTOINETTE  CANNON 

LEROY  A.  RAMSDELL 

MARION  E.  KENWORTHY 

SHELBY  M.  HARRISON 

ALBERT   M.    STEVENS 

EVART  G.  ROUTZAHN 

MARY  SWAIN   ROUTZAHN 

JANE  CULBERT 
GORDON  HAMILTON 

SARAH  IVINS 
LUCY    J.    CHAMBERLAIN 

LEAH  FEDER 
ETHEL  T.  ALLISON 

E.    C.    LlNDEMAN 

HELEN  PAYSON  KEMPTON 
ELEANOR   NEUSTAEDTER 
JEANETTE  REGENSBURG 

PHILIP  KLEIN 

STELLA  A.  MINER 

HARRIET  P.   SCOTT 

ANNA   VLACHOS 

ETHEL  TAYLOR 

ESTHER  MIDLER 


CROONER  or  later,  you  will  rec- 
(^/  ognize  the  practical  impor- 
tance of  academic  professional 
training  for  social  work.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  a  student  body  re- 
cently canvassed  at  this  school 
had  matriculated  for  such  train- 
ing after  having  entered  social 
work  without  it.    ^  ^  ^ 
The  winter  quarter  be- 
gins January  third. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


Courses  to  be  offered  during 
1927-1928 

The    Method    of    Social    Case    Work 

Content  of   Social  Case  Work 

Social     Work     &     Social     Philosophy 

Social    Education 

Interviewing 
The   Family  in   Modern   Social    Life 

Dependent    Children 
Delinquent    and    Neglected    Children 

Children   with    Special   Handicaps 
Special    Problems    in    the    Work    of 

Visiting   Teachers 

Child    Welfare    in    New    York    State 
State  and  National  Systems  of  Child 

Welfare 

Health  &  Nutrition 

Problems   of    Disease 

Hygiene    &    Hazards    of    the    Adult 

Public    Health    &    Personal    Hygiene 

The  Nature  and  Varieties  of  Human 

Behavior 
Psychopathology 

Mental   Hygiene   Problems   of    Child- 
hood 

Clinical  Psychiatry 

Social    Implications   of    Mental    Test- 
ing 

Crime    &    Punishment 

Descriptive   Penology 

The    Social    Worker   &   the   Law 

Police  Systems 
Protective   Work   for  Girls 

Labor  Problems 

Psychological     Problems     of    Admin- 
istration 

Structure  of  Modern  Industry 
Problems    of    Industry 

Labor   Legislation 
Methods  of  Social  Research 

The   Immigrant 

Social  Surveys  &  Community  Studies 
Community  Problems  &  Organization 

Rural    Social    Work 

Leisure  Time  Problems 

Publicity    Methods    in    Social    Work 

Administration     of     Social     Agencies 

Philosophy  of  Community 


FREE  SYNAGOGUE 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


Courses  in  Social  Service 
for  Volunteers 

I— SOCIAL  CARE  OF  THE  SICK 
II— CLINIC   SECRETARIAL   SERVICE 
III— CARE    OF    THE    ADOLESCENT    GIRL 
IV— CARE    OF    THE    ADOLESCENT    BOY 
V— CHILD  PLACEMENT 
VI— SOCIAL  WORK  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 


Course  in  Medical  Social  Service 

for 
Professional  Workers 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 
"JUDAISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE" 

By  DR.  STEPHEN  S.  WISB 
Wednesday  Morning,  October  19,  1927,  at  11:00  A.M. 

A    complete    Bulletin    containing    the   date   of    each   lecture    and 
the  speaker  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  apply  to 

FREE  SYNAGOGUE  HOUSE 

40    WEST   68    STREET 
NEW   YORK 


For  vocational  advice  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and 
public  health  nurs- 
ing consult 

Joint  Vocational 
Service,  Inc. 

1  30  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Sponsored  by 

American  Association  of 
Social  Workers 

and 

National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
HOSPITAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS — 

18-20    E.    Division    St.,    Chicago,    111.     Mia* 
Helen  Beckley,   Executive   Secretary. 


'AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE  SECURITY— Aim:  To  promote 
through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot,  president.  A.  Ep- 
stein, executive  secretary.  Box  1001,  Harris- 
burgh.  Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC.— Margaret  Sanger,  President,  104 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary,  S.  J.  Crumbine. 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  INC — Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright,  1601  35th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC — President,  M.  C.  Migel. 
125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice  I/.  Edwards,  executive 
•ecretary.  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washinrton 
D.  C  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishe*  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.. 
Washington.  D.  C. :  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
•ex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  disease*;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
•ocial-hygiene  program*.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER-Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication*  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
benbip  due*,  $5.00. 


AMERICAN      WOMEN'S     HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,    1917) — 637    Madison 

Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman;  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.  D.,  Treasurer;  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
If.  D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 


for  relugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 


THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins.  Exec.  Sec'y. 


CHILD     HEALTH     DEMONSTRATION 

COMMITTEE — Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  di- 
rector, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
Administers  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Program — demonstrating  integrated 
child  health  services  in  small  communities: 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  Clarke  County-Athens,  Ga., 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn.,  Marion  County, 
Ore.  Bulletins  free  on  request. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc — 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mother*'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  propel 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 


The  Right  to  Say  It 

'T  WHOLLY   disapprove   of   what 


you  say,"  said  Voltaire,  "and  will 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to 
say  it." 

In  spite  of  occasional  outbursts  of 
fanatical  prejudice,  the  right  to  say  it 
is  still  more  evident  in  1927  than  it 
was  in  Voltaire's  day.  It  is  written  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
what  is  more,  it  has  behind  it  the  in- 
creasing support  of  intelligent  public 
opinion. 

It  is  through  the  moral  courage  that 
goes  with  free  speech  that  many  of  the 
organizations  listed  here  have  grown 
into  usefulness.  Time  after  time  they 
have  had  to  meet  the  backwash  of 
time-worn  prejudices.  Because  they 
had  something  to  say  that  the  world 
needed  and  because  they  defended  their 
right  to  say  it,  they  have  won  the 
admiration  of  friends  and  the  respect 
of  foes. 
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jy  by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further! 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Man-] 
aging  Director. 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION  409  Palmer  Bldg.,  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  Will  W.  Alexander.  Director.  Seek*! 
improvement  of  interracial  attitiuies  andj 
conditions  through  conference,  cooperation,  I 
and  popular  education.  Correspondence  in- 1 
vited. 


COUNCIL    ON    ADULT    EDUCATION  l 
FOR       THE       FOREIGN-BORN  — 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Community 
organization  and  clearing-house  for  educa- 1 
tion  and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-born. 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counselling 
agency.  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley;  Treat- 
urer,  William  H.  Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert 
T.  Hill. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME  I 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.  ' 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperaton  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer    service    for    college    student*, 

Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work    Directors    in    Government 

Indian    Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans. 


EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN. 
CIL  OF  AMERICA  -L.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defect*, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides^— 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sec'*;  105  E.  22od 
St.,  N.  Y.  C 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,   Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynet,  Sec'y. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-Trains  Negro  and 
Indian  youth  for  community  service.  Ad- 
vanced courses:  agriculture,  builders,  busi- 
ness, home-economics,  normal.  Publishe* 
"Southern  Workman"  and  free  material  on 
Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


HUDSON  GUILD— 436  West  27th  Street 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood-house:  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  way* 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletic*;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  membership*. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING    DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director, 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication ; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  ol 
Delinquency. 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


HE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT A    national   organization 

104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  includ- 
ing monthly  Bulletin. 


EAGUE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   DEMOC- 

RACY— Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry 
through  its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture 
services  and  organization  of  college  and 
city  groups.  Executive  Directors,  Harry  W. 
Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas.  70 
Avenue.  New  York  City. 


Fifth 


ATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  West  43d 
Street,  New  York.  Marcus  L.  Bell,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of  serv- 
ice  points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  the  Societies,  supple- 
mented by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 


ATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president. 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  60P 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Thii 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  State*  in  1.034  local  Y.  W. 
C  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian.  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 


ATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec 
retary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  adyiw 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information 
Annual  membership,  $2,  !5,  $10.  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "T1" 
American  Child." 


"Tht 


ATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.  (est.  1912,  tncorp.  1914). 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774) 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig 
inate  and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight 
hood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schooli 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char 
•cter  training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

HE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. -Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charlei 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  irdustry.  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  S3. 00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly. S.50  a  year. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS — 
Lewis  H.  Cams,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 


Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogicaj  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slide*, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker.  M.D..  President. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  president, 
Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
May  2nd-9th.  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS-Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL,   CHURCH  MIS- 
SION   OF    HELP 1133   Broadway,  New 

York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Fifteen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
staffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  DAY 
NURSERIES— (org.  1898),  Room  907,  105 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York  (tel.  Gramercy 
5258).  To  unite  in  one  central  body  all  day 
nurseries;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest 
attainable  standard;  to  act  as  a  central 
bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  existing 
day  nurseries,  and  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature  that  may  prove  help- 
ful in  the  organization  of  new  day  nurseries. 
Mrs.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Baldwin,  Treas,;  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Dodge,  Sec'y;  Miss  H.  M.  Sears,  Exec. 
Sec'y. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc. -370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To  organize  public  opinion  and  support 
for  health  work  among  colored  people. 

To  create  and  stimulate  health  conscious- 
ness and  responsibility  among  the  colored 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 

To  recruit,  help  educate  and  place  young 
colored  women  in  public  health  work. 

Work  supported  by  memberships  and 
voluntary  contributions. 


tions.  The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress Leon  C,  Faulkner,  Managing  Direct**. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE_For    social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec- 
secy;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trams 


Negro 

tunity 


. 

social    workers.       Publishes    "Oppor- 
"journal   of    Negro   life." 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS  At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  Instiru- 
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NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION-Anna  A.  Gor- 
don,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue.  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Moral- 
ity, scientific  Temperance  Instruction  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  field*  'of  en- 
s'1^'0!';. °fficia'  Publication  "The  Union 
Signal  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneidermaa, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 


PLAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA_3is 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
or  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION- For    the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibit*.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  result*  of  it* 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
CRIME — 1819  Broadway,  New  York.  To 
aid  law-enforcement  and  the  removal  of 
sources  and  causes  of  crime  and  stimulate 
honest  official  conduct.  Howard  Clark  Bar- 
ber, Supt. 


TOWN  HALL  — 123  W.  43  St.  Civic  center 
dedicated  to  community  interests.  Erected 
by  League  for  Political  Education  in  1921. 
Daily  lectures,  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc. 
R.  E.  Ely,  W.  B.  Cleveland,  Directors;  H. 
W.  Taft,  Chairman  Trustee*.  Also  head- 
quarters Town  Hall  Club,  for  men  and  wo- 
men, Albert  Shaw,  President.  Visitor*  wel- 
comed. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— Aa  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretarr.  Tuskecee  Institute,  Ala. 


WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OP 
AMERICA  —  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Worker*.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr..  Secretary. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  WanT  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions; 
on  six  insertions. 
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THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SOCIAL  CASE  WORKERS  WANTED: 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore, 
105  West  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
a  Social  Case  Worker.  Must  be  college 
graduate  with  either  case  work  experience 
or  with  a  certificate  from  a  School  of  Social 
Work.'  5947  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Experienced  case  worker  as 
Assistant  County  Secretary  in  children's 
agency  near  Philadelphia.  Reply  County 
Agency  Department,  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  311  South  Juniper  St., 
Philadelphia. 

WANTED:  Social  case  workers  by  Jew- 
ish organization  in  eastern  city  offering 
opportunities  for  development  in  the  field. 
5946  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  to  take 
charge  of  sewing,  handcraft,  costumes,  etc., 
in  social  settlement  not  in  New  York  City. 
Resident  position.  Give  full  details  as  to 
age,  education,  experience,  salary  expected, 
etc.  5968  SURVEY. 

SETTLEMENT  in  Pittsburgh  needs 
qualified  person  to  be  in  charge  of  business 
office  and  secretary  to  head  resident. 
Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  abilitv  to 
take  dictation  required.  Resident  position. 
5969  SURVEY. 

ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
Inc.,  (16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York  City) 
requires  social  workers,  kindergartners, 
teachers,  for  resident  positions  in  private 
families,  supervising  problem  children  un- 
der direction.  Good  salaries  and  training 
courses  offered.  Write  qualifications. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  iccretariei,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  1. 


THE  GENERAL  GERMAN  ORPHAN 
HOME  of  Maryland,  located  in  Catonsville, 
a  suburb  of  Baltimore,  requires  the  services 
of  man  and  wife  as  superintendent  and 
matron.  Population  of  home  approx- 
imately 75;  cottage  system  of  administra- 
tion. Write  fully,  giving  qualifications 
and  references  to:  C.  Wm.  SdineiJereith, 
208  S.  Sharp  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED:  Woman,  Jewish,  experienced 
in  club  management,  to  be  assistant  head 
worker  in  small  settlement  near  New  York 
City.  Position  vacant  Jan.  i,  1928.  5979 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Trained,  experienced,  fami- 
ly case  worker  to  carry  small  case  load 
and  assist  in  case  supervision.  Position 
offers  opportunities.  Salary  $1800.  State 
age,  health,  religion,  general  education, 
training  and  experience.  Send  photograph 
with  application.  Address  Family  Welfare 
Bureau,  315  Sixth  Street,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

WANTED:  [Experienced  caseworker 
with  problem  girls  for  Jewish  organiza- 
tion in  Pittsburgh.  5984  SURVEY. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement.  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  zoo  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  DISCRIMINATING  SERVICE 
ARE  YOU  USING  IT? 

Trained   and  experienced   workers   are   available   for  such   positions   as — 

Executive  Secretaries  Nurses — school    and    industrial: — 

Medical    Social    Workers,   R.N.  Hospital,   School  and   Institutional: — 

Family   Case   Workers  Superintendents 

Personnel  and    Employment  Graduate  Nurses 

Deans  Dietitians 

Principals  Matrons  and   Housekeepers 

Teachers  Recreation  Workers 

Secretaries — churches,    schools  Secretaries 
doctors'    offices 

When  you  have  a  position  to  fill  notify  us  of  your  requirements. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 
100  East  42nd  Street  Ashland    6000  New  York,   N.   Y. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 
Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11    East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social   Work   Dept.    in   charge  of   Pauline  K. 

Strode,     Pb.B.     University     of     Chicago     and 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civic*    and 

Philanthropy 

No   registration  in 
Send  for  application   forms 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4137  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


EXECUTIVE  WANTED:  National  Jew 
ish  Institution  making  wide  appeal  t 
American  Jews  desires  immediate  service 
of  men  experienced  in  Jewish  communi 
work,  particularly  fund-raising  campaig 
organization.  Unusual  opportunities.  Al 
tractive  salaries.  Permanent  positions  t 
first  class  men.  Apply  P.  O.  B.  65,  Statio 
O,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  An  experienced  man  t 
take  charge  of  Mens'  work  and  Boyi 
work  in  a  Philadelphia  settlement  afte 
hours.  Salary  $1,200  and  partial  main 
tenance.  5931  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SCHOOL  EXECUTIVES  NOTICE 

Resultful  method  by  a  resourceful  woman 
specialist  in  school  enrollments  and  organi- 
zation. Successful  experience  seventeen 
schools,  Secondary,  Correspondence,  Univer- 
sity. Write  now  for  results  for  second 
semester.  5989  SURVEY. 


FINANCE  CAMPAIGNS 

MAUDE  ELIZABETH  SMITH,  8< 
Boylston  Street,  Boston.  A  Money-raisinf 
Service  for  Social  Organizations  in  Nev 
England,  and  for  national  organization! 
functioning  in  New  England.  Full  tim< 
finance  secretaries  provided  when  required 
or  special  work  done  on  part  time  basis 


RESEARCH  WOKK 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  RESEARCH— 
Detailed  research  work  done  for  writers, 
speakers,  etc.  Library  of  Congress  and 
Government  Departments  covered.  Dorcy 
Cole,  920 — i7th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"Home -Making   as   a   Professioa" 

IB  I  SO-pp.   Ul.  handbook— It's  FREE.     Honu-ttodT 

Domestic  Science  courses,  for  teaching.   Institution 

management,  etc.,   and  for  home  making  efficiency . 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economic!.  M9~E.  58th  St..  ChUut 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN,  33,  knows  technical  problems  of 
institutions,  econraical  buyer,  and  manager 
of  heat,  light,  power,  water,  sanitation, 
roads.  Building  constructor,  from  blue- 
prints to  completion.  Knows  farming. 
Thorough  training  in  mechanics.  Manages 
labor  efficiently.  Liberal  education.  Some 
institution  (prefer  school  or  college  in 
country)  will  save  money  and  gray  hair 
by  making  this  connection.  Do  you  want 
a  producer?  References.  Write  E.  J.  L., 
Apartment  7,  426  East  s8th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  ORGANIZER,'  college  gradu- 
ate, executive,  clergyman's  daughter,  widow 
of  newspaper  editor,  experience  in  welfare 
work,  course  in  practical  nursing  during 
war  (at  present  employed),  desires  connec- 
tion where  diversified  experience  and  ex- 
ecutive capacities  will  find  expression.  5967 
SURVEY.  •  j 

SEMINARY  STUDENT,  having  scholar- 
ship  covering  tuition  and  board,  desires 
home  employment  which  will  help  in 
financing  books,  clothes  and  other  expenses. 
5883  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  and  TRAINED  EX- 
ECUTIVE desires  position  as  superin- 
tendent or  assistant  in  boys  school  or  in- 
stitution; understands  every  phase  of  insti- 
tutional work,  thorough  knowledge  of  boys; 
active  in  social  and  educational  matters. 
Best  of  references.  5955  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  Assistant  Case  Worker. 
Experienced  in  Secretarial  Work.  Two 
years  in  Settlement  House  and  Unmarried 
Mothers  organization.  Preferably  Mid- 
West.  5971  SURVEY. 

MOTHERS  HELPER,  or  waitress,  girl 
somewhat  below  normal  intelligence,  good 
health,  fine  character.  Residential  situa- 
tion vicinity  of  New  York.  5916  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  experienced  in  ex- 
ecutive, Family  Welfare  and  promotional 
work.  Also  interested  in  club  work.  Refer- 
ences. 5982  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate 
with  major  in  psychology  and  experience 
in  "mental  testing"  in  a  hospital,  desires 
position.  5981  SURVEY. 

MANAGING  HOUSEKEEPER,  with 
many  years  experience  as  matron  and  man- 
aging housekeeper  in  business  girls'  hotel, 
desires  position.  Economical  buyer.  Suc- 
cessful with  help.  City  or  country.  Ex- 
cellent references.  5983  SURVEY. 

FINANCIAL  SECRETARY,  woman,  or- 
ganizer, expert  accountant,  part  time  en- 
gagements, New  York  or  elsewhere.  Cam- 
paigns, systems,  audits,  bookkeeping.  Mod- 
erate fee.  5985  SURVEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


•  c*     Kradi.F,     tl 
•Jtwws   ju»t   how   to   rnato*    home 
•<ooklnK.      c&kc-maklns.     cmndj 
matting  give  big  profits.      How  u 
oaMr.   run  profitable   TEA    ROOMS. 
A*tor  Inns.  Cafeterias,  etc. — twr  5]   wayi 
Hake    Money:      WrtU    today    for    lllua 
9*akl«t    "Cooking   for    Profit,"    it'i    FUEC 


Axrica    Sckool   if  Bom   Economic.. 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 

for  trained  executives  and  other 

worker*  in  institution*? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Director*  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
positions  ? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  it»  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endoned  by  State  Depart- 
ment* of  Welfare  and  Board*  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

We  are  unable  to  fill  continuous  re- 
quests coming  to  us  for  well  trained 
personnel. 

For  further  information   address 

Lsow  C  FAULKNOT,  Managing  Director 

THE    NATIONAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL 

Dobbs  Ferry  on   Hudson 

FOR    INSTITUTION    EXECUTIVES 

AND    OTHER    WORKERS 

New   York 


CONTACT   WITHOUT   FRICTION! 

Are  you  mentally  Isolated?  "Contacts", 
literary  correspondence  club,  introduces 
you  to  versatile,  unconventional  minds. 
Books  loaned  free  to  members.  No  for- 
malities. Membership  fee,  $2.00  year. 
Particulars  for  stamp.  Write:  Merlin 
Wand,  Manorville,  Pa. 


PAMPHLETS 

CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
study  course,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LEISURE  HOUR — A 
CHALLENGE — ONE  WAY  OF  MEETING  IT." 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People's  Insti- 
tute, 3500  Douglas  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50 

LESSONS  IN  GOVERNMENT.  Four  page, 
seven  lesson  pamphlet  for  naturalization 
classes.  Simple  language  and  large 
type.  Third  edition.  Samples  on  request. 
Postpaid,  300.  a  dozen,  $2.00  a  hundred. 
Address,  Henry  M.  Allen,  35  Easterly 
Avenue,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  showi 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Coraittee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Arenue, 
New  York 


Executives! 

We  Aim  to  Give 
Satisfaction 

and 
Service ! 

Read   How  We  Do  It  ! 

Gentlemen : 

I  thank  you  for  the  most  ef- 
ficient service  I  have  ever  con- 
tacted in  your  line. 

Head  Resident 

What  We  Have  Done 

for  Others, 
We  Can  Do  for  You ! 

Telephone  (or  Appointment 
Vanderbilt  9435-9436 

Atlas    Social    Workers'    Exchange 

Incorporated 

424  Madison  Avenue 

Cor.  49th  St.  New  York 

An  Agency   for   Social  Workers 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you   can   in  your  own  office. 
Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster    Letter    Addressing    & 
Mailing    Company 

34th    Street   at  8th    Avenue 
Lackawanna   1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

40  East  22nd  Street 


4u!ti«r.phin«l  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I 

.  Tttwrilinj      I  ' 

Ask  The  Surrey  about  Us! 


M.iliii 
AddreiMBi 


QUALITY  MIMEOGRAPHING 

Form    letters,    circulars,    society    reports,    in- 
structions;   100    copies,    $1.00;    1,000,    $4.00. 
Write    for    samples    and    complete    price    list. 
Merlin    Wand,    Manorville     Pa. 


849  E.  58lb  Street.  Chicao 
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SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN 

TEACHER  will  board  and  teach  sub- 
normal children  in  her  home  in  the  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia.  Number  limited,  as  in- 
dividual care  is  given  each  child.  594^ 
SURVEY. 


^Resorts,  Travel,  ^eal  Estate 


ARLINGTON  HOTEL 


IDEAL  DOWNTOWN  LOCATION 
One  of  the.  4'M  TioteLs 


OTHtR. 

4M 

HOTELS 


CAIRO 

|  COLONIAL 
FAIRFAX 
MARTINIQUE 


(Jil 


ways 

A-ROOM  A  ROOM 
WITH  WITH 

RUNNING  PRIVATE 
WATER.  RATH 


OPERATED   BY  MADDUX,  MARSHALL,  MOSS  &  WULORt  INC. 


WRITE  FOR  A  fKff  COPY  OF  OUR, '1.00  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  MAP  OF  WASHINGTON 


Open  all  year  AS-ER   CAMPUS      Above  Cretan  on  Hudson 

A  congenial  home  atmosphere  in  the  picturesque  Westchester  Blue  Mountains.     Large," 
airy  rooms,  with  modern  facilities.     Billiard,  library,  tennis,   rowing,  and  fishing.     Whole- 
some food — like  Mother  used  to  make.     One  hour  from  the  city  with  commuting  facilities. 
Reasonable  rates. 

AS-ER  CAMPUS  and  LODGE 

FURNACE    WOOD    ROAD  PEEKSKILL,    N.    Y. 

Telephone:  Peekskill  1403 


REAL    ESTATE 


Wi 


isconsin 


For  Sale — At   Sacrifice 

Academy  building,  modernly  equipped, 
on  campus  of  iz  acres  with  fine  outlook, 
in  central  Wisconsin,  suitable  for  school, 
sanitarium,  or  home.  W.  M.  Ellis,  Ash- 
land, Wis. 


Just  40  minutes  from  New  York  by  train 

THE^OAKDWALK  is  GLcmjpus 
THE  AI-R  is  L&DEN  vvriTi  MtAWH 

fT—~        II      ^-i1"  -^°*  —  'f^£      — '  - 

THE  HofEi^is  A 


Sbafw® 

'Room  <Plu3  'food  -Only  *8?"pcr5)ay 
OF-EN   ALL.  YEAR 

Henry  H.  Qerarci      AT'j/Tjy//^    £>,r-fcror 


The  Year  Round 

Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,  New  York 

Live  in  a  modern,  fireproof  hotel  by  the 
seashore,  for  less  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
$rz  per  week  for  two;  homelike  comforts; 
outdoor  sports;  maid,  valet  and  telephone 
service;  37  minutes  from  Times  Sq., 
B.M.T.  (Brighton  Beach  Line).  Phone 
Sheepshead  3000. 

FOR  RENT 

FOR  RENT,  unfurnished,  three  rooms 
and  bath  in  charming  colonial  house. 
Moderate  rent.  Old  fire  places.  Advan- 
tages of  adjacent  settlement.  Telephone, 
Orchard  8200. 


IteMPLETbURS 


Make  your  travel  mean  more. 


A 


Mediterranean  Cruise-Tour 

The  Winter  Trip  Supreme 

Sailing  January  16 

Luxurious  Cruise  with  adequate  land  travel 
through  the  Wonderlands  of  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Syria  and  Arabia,  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  Lone 
Hidden  Petra. 

Genial  Cultured  Leaders, 
Limited  Group 


Spring  Tours  to  Europe 

Sailing  March,  April,  May 

Popular  Mediterranean  Steamers 

Picturesque  Seasonable  Routes 

Careiully  Planned  Sightseeing 

Moderate  Prices. — Splendid  Values 

Call  or  write  for  Booklets 

TEMPLE  TbuRS,  INC. 

443M    Park  Sq.Bldg.,  Boston. 
New  *  -*»  Chicago  San  Francisco 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate 
lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisement! 
eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including 
address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders. 
Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions. 

A  ddress    A  dvertising    D  epartm  ent 

THE  SURVEY 

112    East    19th    Street,    New   York    City 


Bind  If  our  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  others. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  at  cost 
price,  $1.60  postpaid.  The  Survey, 
112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


'•111! 


ST.  ANDREW'S  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL 

237  EAST  17th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Episcopal  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  offer  hospitality  to  con- 
valescent or  tired  business  girls  and  women. 

Rest,  good  food,  and  refined  surroundings  are  provided.  Roof-sun- 
porch  overlooks  park.  Guests  are  free  to  attend  outside  Clinics  and  may  receive 
visitors  daily. 

Condition  on  admission  must  not  endanger  or  annoy  other  guests. 
Chronic  or  aged  patients  are  not  eligible. 

Rates:  dormitory,  $5.00  a  week;  private  rooms,  $io.oo-$ao.oo  a  week; 
or  adjusted  according  to  circumstances.  Season,  October  to  May. 

Apply    to     Sister    in     Charge.      Telephone    Ashland    4728. 


ST.    ANDREW'S   REST,    County    Branch,   Woodcliff   Lake,   New  Jersey. 
May  15  to  October.     Telephone,  Park  Ridge   152. 


Open, 


^^    liiiiBiiiniM 
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off— the 


the 


•  guess 


5HE   last   cable   is 

whistle     blows — ; 

great  liner  starts  on  anothei 
long    voyage.    As   the   shore   lin< 
fades  away,  veteran  and  inexperi 
enced  travellers  alike,  can 
what  the  future  holds 
in  store.       But  they 
know  that  before  the 
ship  sailed,  every  vital 
part  was  given  pains' 
taking    inspection. 
Hour     after     hour 
throughout    the    voy- 
age the  same  watch- 
fulness   will    be   con- 
tinued.     The  captain 
is  ready  to  meet  heavy 
seas,  for  in  fair  weath- 
er he  has  prepared  for 
storms. 

Each  of  us,  during  the 
autumn,  bears  a 
strange  resemblance  to 
a  ship  leaving  port. 
Some,  sturdy  and 
sound  and  ready  for 
what  may  come; 
others  weak  and  unfit 
for  a  crisis;  still 
others  needing  only  a  slight  overhauling 
to  qualify  them  to  meet  the  added  haz- 
ards which  the  winter  months  bring. 

January  claims  more  deaths  than  Decem- 
ber, and  February  more  than  January. 
Year  after  year,  the  same  thing  occurs — 
because  men  and  women  and  children 
have  not  fortified  their  bodies  to  meet 
the  rigors  of  the  winter. 


now. 


They  do  not  get  enough  exercise, 
nor  enough  fresh  air.  Too  heavy 
a  diet  and  too  little  sleep  make 
a  bad  foundation  on  which  to 
health  and  strength. 


during  the  crisp,  autumn 
weather,  exercise  in 
the  open  when- 
ever it  is  possible. 
And  during  the  win- 
ter, if  you  have  no 
time  or  opportunity 
for  outdoor  exercise, 
you  will  find  that  in- 
telligent daily  indoor 
exercise  in  a  properly 
ventilated  room  is  a 
fine  substitute — a 
daily  tonic. 


Then  follows  March — March  called  the 
"danger  month"  because  it  is  then  that 
neglected  colds  suddenly  change  from 
seemingly  unimportant  discomforts  to 
deadly  menaces.  Tired  hearts  and 
racked  lungs  make  only  a  feeble  fight  for 
life.  The  plain  truth  is  that  all  too 
many  people  live  an  abnormal  life  in  the 
winter  time.  They  eat  too  much. 

logo, 


But,  first  of  all,  have 
a  thorough  physical 
examination.  If  there 
are  any  defects  which 
can  be  corrected  see 
that  they  are  given 
immediate  attention. 


It  is  a  real  cause  for 
thanksgiving  that  this 
is  only  November  and  there  is  still 
plenty  of  time  to  make  preparations 
to  sail  safely  through  the  "danger 
month". 


You  who  are  wise 
will  fit  yourselves  to 
meet  the  approaching 
winter  months  in  ship' 
shape  condition. 


-the 
Danger 
Month 


This  chart  is  an  average  picture  of 
the  four  years  from  May,  1923  to 
April,  1927.  It  illustrates  graph- 
ically  for  you,  month  by  month, 
the  average  deathrate  from  Pneu- 
monia per  100,000  population 
from  May  to  April. 

Study  the  picture.  Note  carefully 
the  rise  and  fall. 

When  you  reach  the  dizzy  pinnacle 
— the  March  Peak — you  will  see 
that  the  danger  of  death  from  all 
forms  of  Pneumonia  is  more  than 
four  times  as  great  as  in  mid- 
summer. 

*     *     *     * 

Statistical  records  show  that  in 
November,  1926,  8,000  persons 
died  of  Pneumonia.  In  December 
1 1 ,400  persons  died  from  the  same 


cause.  In  January,  1927,  16,200. 
In  February  15,000.  And  in 
March  17,000. 

March  is  also  the  peak  month  for 
colds  and  for  deaths  from  heart 
disease  and  tuberculosis.  More 
children  die  of  measles  in  that 
month  than  in  any  other  month 
of  the  year. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  prepared  a  series  of 
simple  exercises  aimed  to  develop 
the  body  and  keep  it  in  sound  phy- 
sical 'condition.  An  exercise  chart 
and  two  valuable  booklets,  "Com- 
monsense  in  Exercise"  and  "The 
Prevention  of  Pneumonia"  will 
be  mailed  free  of  charge  to  anyone 
who  writes  for  them. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  theWorld,More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  each  year 


**s 


Guild  Subscribers  have 
—and  they've  saved 


money 


Just  three  of  the 

important  Guild 

selections 


Did  you  miss  any  of  these  great 
successes?  Did  you  read  each  as 
soon  as  it  was  published?  Did 
you  intend  to  buy  them,  but  put 
it  off? 

Members  of  the  Literary  Guild 
got  every  one  of  these  books . . .  got 
each  one  promptly  and  without 
trouble  . .  .  got  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  because  they  were  members 
of  the  Literary  Guild. 

Join  the  Guild  and  be  sure  of  one 
new  book  each  month  that  is  espe- 
cially good — like  Trader  Horn,  or 
Tristram,  or  Circus  Parade.  Be  sure 
of  having  it  the  minute  it  is  pub- 
lished. And — most  surprising — pay 
less  for  books  bought  this  way. 

If  you  are  a  Member  of  the  Guild 
you  are  sure  of  getting  such  re- 
markable new  books.  The  Guild's 
Editorial  Board — from  manuscripts, 
read  long  before  publication — 
chooses  each  month  one  supremely 
good  book  of  fiction  or  non-fiction 
to  go  to  all  Members  of  the  Guild. 

If  you  are  a  Guild  Member  you 
don't  have  to  hunt  for  new  books — 
they  come  to  you.  Delivered  to 


Trader  Horn,  now  in  ite  70th 
thousand. 

Tristram,  by  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson,  now  over  42  thousand. 

Circus  Parade,  by  Jim  Tully, 
over  50  thousand. 


your  doorstep,  postage  prepaid.  And 
you  don't  have  to  wait — they  come 
to  you  just  as  soon  as  they  go  on 
sale  in  the  bookstore.  You  don't 
have  to  read  them  late — you  get 
them  when  they  are  fresh  and  before 
they  are  discussed  by  everyone. 

Naturally  you  ask,  ""WTiat  does  it 
cost?"  And  the  answer  is  a  pleasant 
surprise.  Membership  in  the  Guild, 
with  all  its  privileges,  costs  you 
nothing  extra — really  saves  you  half 
price  in  your  purchase  of  important 
new  hooks.  For  Members  of  the 
Guild,  on  a  yearly  subscription,  se- 
cure these  twelve  books,  one  each 
month,  at  half  the  price  which  these 
books  retail  for  in  bookstores.  No 


extras.  Books  delivered  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid.  Better 
books,  convenient  delivery,  econ- 
omy .  .  .  that  is  the  Guild  plan. 
Evidence  that  this  plan  works  ad- 
mirably is  given  by  scores  of  letters 
that  arrive  daily  from  enthusiastic 
subscribers,  and  by  the  long  list  of 
distinguished  people  all  over  the 
country  that  belong  to  the  Guild. 

Ask  for  more  details.  " 'Wings,"  an 
attractive  booklet,  tells  how  the 
Guild  plan  works.  Your  copy  will 
be  mailed  on  receipt  of  the  coupon 
below. 


LITERARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 
Dept.  20-S.G.  55  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  City 

Send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Wings,"  with 
essays  by  your  Board  of  Editors — Carl  Van 
Doren,  Editor-in-Chief;  Zona  Gale,  Elinor 
Wylie,  Glenn  Frank,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch 
and  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon.  No  obliga- 
tion, of  course. 

Name 
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City 
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The  Near  East  Turns  Its  Corner 

Wy  Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch 

12  Cents,  theTroops  and  the  Union 

^By  Harriet  L.  Herring 

Fifteen  Years  of  Survey  Associates 

oAn  Annual  Report 

Women  vs.  the  Immigration  Bureau 
Labor  Meets  Here  and  Abroad 
Beauty  Motif  for  Health 


25  Cents  .a  Copy 


How  Old  Is  Anne? 


$5.00  a  Year 


intricate  maze  of  individual 
and  group  circumstances  which 
shapes  the  social  worker's  task  is 
inevitably  changing.  Your  ability  to 
keep  abreast  of  progressive  develop- 
ments in  this  profession  will  be 
augmented  by  general  training  in  its 
underlying  philosophy  and  technique. 

•8  •»  «  The  Winter  Quarter 
begins  January  third. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  Baa  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


TULANE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Graduate  training  for  Family  Case  Work,  Children's 
Case  Work,  Vocational  Guidance,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Community  Work,  and  Social  Research.  Super- 
vised field  work  with  New  Orleans  social  agencies. 
Credit  towards  advanced  degrees. 

Courses  begin  October  l  and  February  I.  Bulletin 
tent  on  request. 


BERTRAND  RUSSELL 

vs. 
MAX  EASTMAN 

Informal  DEBATE  and  Discussion 

The  Goal  of  Freedom  and 
the  Road  To  It. 

MONDAY  EVE.    NOVEMBER  21,  8  P.M. 

at  Cooper  Union,  4th  Ave.  at  8th  St. 

Tickets:  $1.10;  $1.65,  a  few  at  $2.2O 
Buy  choice  reserved  seats  EARLY. 

NEW  MASSES 
39  Union  Square.  Algonquin  4445. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

MRS.    SIMKHOVITCH    saw    the    refugee 
Greek  children  at  their  new  education  of 
hand   and   mind   on   a  side-trip   to   a   mo- 
mentous expedition  to  Paris,  whither  she 
went  last  Summer  to  become  a  grandmother.     On 
her  return  to  New  York,  to  begin  her  twenty-fifth 
year  as  headworker  of  Greenwich  House,  she  found 
herself  among  the  Girls  Who  Did  in  Helen  Ferris' 
book  of  that  name — "a  girl  who  liked  folks  and  music 
and  books."     Page   19?- 

TTARRIET  L.  HERRING,  a  North  Carolinian, 
JLJ.  has  a  broad  background  of  understanding  for 
her  study  of  the  strike  at  Henderson  and  its  effect 
on  the  community.  Following  graduation  from 
Meredith  and  Radcliffe  and  graduate  work  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  she  was  in  charge  of  personnel  studies 
in  the  North  Carolina  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills, 
For  the  past  two  years  she  has  been  research  assis- 
tant in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Institute 
for  Research  in  Social  Science.  Page  199. 

HOW    to    gear    science    in '  with    the    sometimes 
absurd    but    altogether    natural    impulses    of 
youthful  human  nature  is  developed  in  The  Beauty 
Motif,  by  VIRGINIA  R.  WING,  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  League,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Page  207. 


WITH  a  sauce  of  humor,  DR.  HAVEN  EMERSON, 
health  editor  of  The  Survey  and  professor  of 
public   health    administration    at    Columbia    Univer- 
sity, exhibits  some  of  the  proven  plums  apparent  in 
one  public  health  pudding.     Page  210. 

GORDON  S.  WATKINS  spent  his  boyhood  in 
the  coal  mines  of  Wales,  his  college  years  at 
the  University  of  Montana,  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  Pennsylvania  University,  where  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree,  and  is  now  professor  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  current  magazines.  Page  212. 

WILFRID  CROOK  discusses  the  recent  stormy 
Trades    Union    Congress    against    the    back- 
ground of  his  own  English  university  years  and  his 
present  position   as  a  member  of  the  economics  de- 
partment of  Bowdoin.     Page  214. 

T7  MMA  WOLD  writes  from  the  point  of  view 
I—/  of  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  woman  on  some  of 
the  conflicts  which  have  arisen  between  the  Immi- 
gration Bureau  and  the  courts  in  handling  the  cases 
of  women  entering  the  United  States.  Page  217. 

ST.  LOUIS  has  now  tried  for  a  whole  year  a 
constantly  expanding  effort  to  create  an  index 
of  community  well-being  as  well  as  to  arouse  the 
community  to  an  interest  in  the  needs  which  such 
an  index  discloses.  ELWOOD  STREET,  director  of  the 
Community  Council,  tells  it  on  page  219. 

DEAN  EDWARD  A.  FITZPATRICK  of  Mar- 
quette    University,    Milwaukee,    was    awarded 
one  of   the  prizes  in   the   Harmon-Survey  quarterly 
contest  last  spring.    Page  221. 

CE.   PARTCH,   professor   of  educational  and 
«  professional   guidance   at   Rutgers   University, 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  Hunterdon  County  experi- 
ment he  describes.     Page  222. 

HENRY  R.  LINVILLE,  president  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Union  of  New  York  City,  is  former  head 
of  Manumit  School,   a  "new"  school   for   the  sons 
and  daughters  of  trade  unionists.    Page  224. 

'""T'HE    Subjective    Element    in    Interviewing,    by 
A   FRANCES  M.  POTTER   (page  226)   was  awarded 
second    place    by    the    jury   of    the    Harmon-Survey 
awards  for  manuscripts  dealing  with  social  work. 

"FHE  SURVEY  is  indebted  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
J.  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  for  permission  to  reprint  the  true 
story  of  Mrs.  Koboshnik's  shopping  expedition,  by 
HELEN  BAKER,  of  the  Association  staff.  Page  227. 

THE  Case  Load  Ratio  is  the  second  of  a  series 
of  four  papers  in  which  RALPH  G.  HURLIN,  the 
Russell  Sage   Foundation,   tells  some   results   of   re- 
search  among   family   welfare   agencies.      Page   228. 

OUR  latch  string  is  out — every  reader  of  The 
Survey   is    invited    to   join    Survey    Associates. 
Page  245. 
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The  Near  East  Turns  a  Corner 

By  MARY  KINGSBURY  SIMKHOVITCH 


EVE  Europe,  and  with  the  Oriental   Express,  turn 
your  face  and  mind  to  the  East.    The  snow  on 
Olympus    as   we    come    through    Macedonia,    the 
herds  under  the  plane  trees  bordering  the  Varda 
River,    bring   one   back    to   the    ancient    things — 
Homeric  songs,  and  the  immemorial  marriage  of  man   and 
the  land. 

To  live  in  Athens  is  to  live  where  all  history  is  distilled. 
The  ancient  city  with  its  supreme  miracle  of  the  Acropolis, 
where  for  a  hundred  years  civilization  came  to  full  flower 
and  then  passed  away,  lies,  as  all  the  world  knows,  on  the 
edge  of  modern  Athens.  Below  the  Acropolis  is  the  old 
city,  harboring  beneath  the  present  picturesque  slum, 
treasures  which  American  excavators  hope  soon  to  un- 
earth. From  the  Pnyx  where  Demosthenes  spoke  and  the 
Athenian  crowd  gathered  (the  Greeks,  like  the  French  and 
the  Irish,  know  how  to  talk  and  love  to)  one  sees  best  the 
beautiful  panorama  of  the  Acropolis,  Mars  Hill,  Hymettus, 
the  Theseum,  and  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  behind  one's 
shoulder  the  distant  mountains  of  Corinth.  The  modern 
city  lies  back  of  this  glorious  view  and  stretches  along  the 
shore  from  the  great  port  of  Piraeus,  second  only  to  Genoa 
and  Marseilles,  up  to  the  cool  Kifissian  mountain  slope. 
Over  a  million  inhabitants  the  modern  city  claims ;  as 
Constantinople  has  declined,  so  has  Athens  grown. 

An  early  morning  at  Piraeus,  when  the  boats  bring  in 
huge  baskets  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  Islands,  or 
from  Egypt,  gives  one  the  pleasant  conviction  that  pic- 
turesqueness  and  business  need  not  be  divorced.  Greece  is 
next  door  to  prosperous  with  its  grapes,  currants,  olives, 
shipping,  silk,  and  brisk  commerce.  It  is  paying  back  its 
European  debts  through  its  customs.  It  is  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural surveys,  a  gallant  attempt  to  secure  a  better  water 
supply,  and  in  a  gradual  improvement  of  highways.  The 
sun  has  saved  the  Athenian  population  from  the  ravages  a 
very  sketchy  sewerage  system  might  otherwise  have  brought 
about.  Afforestation  is  at  any  rate  being  considered.  With 
water  and  trees  Greece  could  manage  again  admirably. 
The  curse  of  all  gifted  peoples  is  their  gifts.  The  Greeks, 


so  civilized,  brilliant  with  pen  and  tongue,  adore  politics, 
but  the  great  corner  that  they  have  recently  turned  is  the 
shift  away  from  politics  to  a  more  realistic  conception  of 
progress.  They  are  taking  their  new  constitutional  repub- 
licanism very  simply.  Bored  by  the  expense  and  waste  of 
political  uproar,  they  are  settling  down  to  good  solid  busi- 
ness. Kings  and  presidents  are  not  interesting  them  as  much 
as  engineers  and  paying  their  debts. 

I  went  to  Greece  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Near  East 
Relief,  to  see  the  children  who  were  born  or  still  tiny  in 
the  midst  of  the  fiery  horrors  of  assault,  confusion,  and 
uproar  of  the  War  and  the  wars  that  followed.  "The 
greatest  trek  in  history"  of  the  exchanged  populations,  the 
aftermath  of  Smyrna,  all  this  melee  and  wild  storm  of  na- 
tional and  racial  passion  fell  on  men  who  were  slaughtered, 
women  who  died  from  exhaustion,  and  hardest  of  all,  on  the 
orphaned  children  who,  without  country  or  parents,  have  as 
their  background  and  nurture  only  America.  For  the  Near 
East  Relief  is  America — salvation  and  hope  for  the  children. 

Till  now  the'  Near  East  has  meant  relief,  salvation. 
Seeing  Admiral  Bristol's  ship  and  his  waiting  sailors,  the 
great  crowd  felt  they  had  reached  home  at  last  (one  child 
asked,  "Wherg  is  God?")  for  the  first  great  task  was 
safety,  shelter,  food.  That  stupendous  task  is  finished.  Or 
rather,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Greek  government,  the 
Refugee  Settlement  Commission  and  the  Greek  Red  Cross, 
it  has  gone  into  the  second  stage  of  settling  down,  no  matter 
how  roughly,  into  its  normal  setting  in  the  life  of  Greece. 
The  350,000  refugees  who  have  swelled  the  population  of 
Athens  have  brought  with  them  labor-power,  craftsmanship, 
competition,  and  energizing  activity.  From  mere  sub- 
sistence they  will  soon  find,  and  are  now  finding,  an 
acceptable  status  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

CHILDREN   old   enough   to   be  placed   out   are  being 
found  homes,  with  relatives  or  fellow-villagers  if  they 
can  be  discovered.  They  like  the  land,  and  many  of  the  chil- 
dren are  placed  in  agricultural  families.  This  "placement" 
that  comes  so  smugly  from  our  accustomed  lips  is  a  we? 
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task  not  yet  adequately  provided  for.  How  difficult  really  to 
know  how  the  children  will  fare!  But,  of  course,  native 
assistance,  generally  developed  in  the  Near  East  organization 
itself,  is  relied  upon,  as  it  must  be,  to  secure  effective 
assurance  that  the  plan  works. 

The  orphanages  I  visited  were  in  Athens  and  in  Syra. 
Boys  are  still  quartered  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Near  East 
Relief  in  the  city.  English  lessons  are  eagerly  sought.  Clubs 
are  developed.  "Thurber's  boys"  are  known  throughout  the 
city,  for  the  assistant  director  in  Athens  is  far  more  than 
an  administrator.  He  likes  boys.  This  personal  zest  for 
people  rather  than  for  organization  I  saw  often  beautifully 
instanced  in  my  brief  stay.  Without  it,  how  empty  would 
America's  help  to  their  children  be! 

The  elevator  boy  at  my  hotel  is  on  duty  from  6  A.  M.  to 
9  P.  M.  But  at  nine  in  the  evening  he  goes  to  English 
lessons  till  10:30  and  then  .takes  the  train  to  his  suburb, 
arriving  at  1 1 130.  He  leaves  at  5  :3O  A.  M. !  This  thirst 
not  only  for  English  but  for  opportunity  of  any  kind,  shone 
on  the  eager  faces  of  almost  all  the  children.  One  felt 
again,  as  one  feels  in  New  York,  what  a  privilege  it  is  not 
to  be  "privileged."  The  children  love  their  lessons,  their 
trade-training,  their  gardens.  At  the  Zappeion,  the  vast 
old  palace  used  now  for  the  large  orphanage  in  Athens, 
there  are  over  200  children,  but  they  are  fast  being  depleted 
by  the  general  policy  of  removing  all  the  orphans  under  12 
years  of  age  to  the  island  of  Syra  where  special  provision 
has  been  made  for  their  care  and  education. 

The  islands  of  the  Aegean!  With  a  Mr.  Pericles  to 
help  us  off,  after  shopping  in  Hermes  Street  and  a  parting 
view  of  the  Acropolis  from  the  back  porch  of  that  gallant 
center  called  the  American  Women's  Hospital,  one  motors 
to  Piraeus  and  finds  on  deck  a  comfortable  chair,  where 
it  is  pleasanter  to  spend  the  night  than  down  below.  We 
reach  the  boat  not  from  a  wharf,  for  the  ancient  calling  of 
boatmen  in  Piraeus  is  well  organized  and  they  have  so  far 
kept  their  privilege  of  ferrying  one  out  in  the  wharf  boats 
to  the  big  Aegean  boats.  We  are  accompanied  by  a  Greek 
mining  engineer  who  is  going  down  with  us  to  see  if  a  bet- 
ter water  supply  can  be  had  for  the  orphanage.  Of  course 
— for  one  is  never  surprised  at  these  wonders  in  the  East — 
he  speaks  nine  languages  perfectly. 

AT  dawn  after  a  tropical,  bright-starred  night  on  board, 
one  comes  in  sight  of  Syra — two  villages  on  two  ad- 
jacent hills,  one  Greek  Orthodox  and  one  Maronite.  The 
pale  pastel  houses  close  fitting  the  earth  seem  like  some  bony 
specter  illumined  for  a  brief  moment  by  the  rose-colored 
dawn.  We  find  the  wharves  (beautifully  floored  with 
marble)  alive  with  men  drinking  their  morning  coffee  and 
welcoming  our  boat.  We  drive  along  the  island's  edge  past 
the  tannery  and  the  textile  mill  (oh  shades  of  Ulysses,  we 
protest!)  to  the  "personnel  house"  where  a  generous  hostess 
hospitably  used  to  these  too-early  comers  sees  to  our  excel- 
lent breakfasts  and  a  brief  rest  before  we  make  the  rounds. 

The  hospital  was  a  joy,  the  terrible  scalps  (the  old 
treatment  was  a  plaster  of  tar  and  then  tearing  off  the 
whole  thing  and  so  getting  rid  of  the  disease)  healing  and 
curly  thick  hair  coming  in,  the  eyes  freed  from  trachoma, 
special  feeding  for  the  underweights,  tents  outside  for  the 
tuberculous.  The  works  of  mercy  of  doctors  and  nurses 
take  first  place  everywhere.  Without  this  primary  task 
there  is  nothing  possible. 

Then  there  is  "education."     Without  any  special  claims 


to  be  a  "progressive  school,"  there  is  much  there  of  modern 
understanding  that  education  is  not  one  thing  and  life  an- 
other. Every  activity  has  its  direct  use  and  meaning.  Of 
course  the  children  help  with  everything,  care  of  beds  and 
table  and  garden.  And  there  is  a  special  room  for  the  girls 
where  a  greater  care  and  delicacy  is  available  for  training 
in  the  domestic  arts.  The  boys  make  good  workmanlike 
furniture  and  learn  both  cabinet-making  and  carving.  Train- 
ing for  agriculture  is  unfortunately  meager  owing  to  scarcity 
of  water  supply  and  an  unsuitable  soil.  The  tannery  keeps 
the  children's  bathing  beach  (twice  a  day  they  go  in)  from 
being  as  attractive  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  There  is  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  the  Greek  and  Armenian  groups  being 
justly  divided  with  a  pleasant  competition  in  their  folk  arts. 
As  the  majority  of  the  children  are  Eastern  Orthodox  in 
faith,  they  attend  the  church  of  their  fathers,  and  Greek 
priests  come  to  the  orphanage  for  suitable  ceremonies.  Arme- 
nian children  are  ministered  to  by  the  Armenian  church. 

THIS  recognition  that  the  work  of  the  Near  East  Relief 
is  not  evangelistic  from  an  older  Protestant  missionary 
point  of  view,  but  rather  a  service  rendered  to  fellow  Chris- 
tians of  another  loyalty,  is  a  very  important  point  to  em- 
phasize. It  perhaps  is  another  element  in  that  new  corner  the 
Near  East  has  turned — the  shift  from  proselytizing  to  the 
fraternal  understanding  of  values  one  is  glad  to  recognize 
and  respect. 

An  hour's  talk  with  an  able  and  enthusiastic  pleader  for 
the  advantages  of  an  orphanage  almost  converted  me.  Shut 
off  from  the  conflicts  and  low  standards  of  a  questionable 
home  life,  free  from  exploitation  of  health  and  strength, 
with  an  unhindered  opportunity  of  inducing  a  higher  morale 
and  implanting  an  enviable  behavior  pattern,  what  foster 
home  could  compete  with  this  educational  opportunity?  One 
hears  the  same  argument  in  behalf  of  any  boys'  boarding 
school.  But  just  in  time  I  rallied  to  observe  that  for  the 
children  of  the  world,  boarding  schools  and  orphanages  are 
the  exceptional,  not  the  normal  mode  of  life.  In  my  heart 
I  cherish  home  life,  even  when  seamy,  rather  than  the  seg- 
regated group  for  childhood. 

But  if  an  orphanage  is  not  ideal,  it  may  be  and  is  a 
necessity.  At  least  as  a  shelter  for  these  children. 

There  is  no  prospect  that  the  Greek  government  can 
mother  these  children.  Their  burden  is  colossal  and  they 
are  meeting  it  gallantly,  but  only  in  a  partial  way.  As 
the  older  children  are  prepared  for  work  and  independence, 
the  younger  ones  will  still  need  care  and  training.  It  is 
good  to  see  that  the  shadow  of  their  past  does  not  rest  too 
heavily  on  these  little  victims  of  a  heavy  fate. 

We  would  be  glad  if  there  might  be  enough  money  so 
that  they  could  oftener  eat  their  favorite  nourishing  yeourti 
(sour  milk).  But  milk  is  expensive.  One  would  be  glad 
of  a  greater  variety  in  clothing,  and  additional  teaching  in 
drawing,  design  and  all  the  arts  for  which  the  children  have 
so  keen  an  aptitude.  With  the  beautiful  marble  of  Greece 
available  and  the  use  of  it  for  floors,  stairways  and  build- 
ing in  general  so  common,  it  would  be  delightful  to  see  the 
boys  trained  in  stone  work  as  they  are  in  the  more  hardly 
obtained  wood. 

But  these  are  only  the  surface  impressions  of  a  brief  visit 
by  one  who  was  deeply  moved  by  the  accomplishments  of 
the  giant  enterprise  of  the  Near  East,  turning  now  from 
relief  to  social-educational  reconstruction  for  which  we 
may  perhaps  claim  an  American  leadership. 


12  Cents,  the  Troops  and  the  Union 


By  HARRIET  L.  HERRING 


IN  August  the  conference  on  Human  Relations  in  In- 
dustry,  sponsored   by   the  Y.M.C.A.,   drew   to   Blue 
Ridge,  North  Carolina,  some  four  hundred  men  from 
the   industries  of  the   South   to  discuss  The   Human 
Element.     This  annual  conference  has  grown  out  of 
a  belief  which  is  frequently  expressed  in  meetings  of  indus- 
trial  leaders,   set   forth   by   the  press,   and   detailed   in   the 
offices  of  individual  manufacturing  executives.     This  belief 
is   that   the  peculiar  conditions  of   southern   industry,   and 
especially  the  good  feeling  existing  between  employer  and 
employe,   will   make   possible   the   solution   of   problems   of 
industrial  relations  without  a  period  of  warfare  preceding 
organization — will   indeed,  make  organization   unnecessary. 
Hard  upon  this  conference  followed  th«  meeting  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor.    This  group  reiterated  its  resolve 
to  make  special  efforts  in   the  organization   of  the  textile 
industry,  "to  bring  northern  labor  methods  into  the  indus- 
trial South  along  with  northern  capital." 

And  the  next  morning  the  front  pages  of  the  papers 
shouted  the  news  that  troops  had  been  sent  to  Henderson 
to  protect  lives  and  property  endangered  in  a  strike  of  mill 
operatives.  The  strike  had  been  quietly  going  on  since 
August  4,  unknown  to  the  state,  to  the  conferences  and 
even  to  most  of  the  citizens  of  Henderson. 

IN  1923,  the  best  year  in  textiles  after  the  collapse  in  the 
summer  of  1920,  the  Harriet  Cotton  Mills  sought  to 
overcome  the  bad  habits  of  irregular  reporting  for  work 
and  excessive  mobility  by  offering  a  I2j^  per  cent  bonus  for 
full  time  attendance.  Business  was  very  poor  again  in  1924. 
The  mill  ran  only  three  days  a  week,  piled  up  inventory  even 
at  that,  and  passed  dividends  for  the  entire  year.  Finally 
the  management  figured  that  if  they  could  work  full  time 
and  thus  reduce  overhead,  and 
could  remove  the  bonus  for  full 
time — for  three  days  was  full 
time  if  that  was  all  the  time  the 
mill  operated — and  thus  save  in 
labor  cost,  they  might  be  able  to 
go  into  the  market  with  prices 
that  would  move  the  goods.  At 
the  same  time  the  workers  would 
be  better  off  with  full  time  and 
no  bonus  than  they  were  on 
short  time  with  it. 

The  workers  did  not  think  so 
and  they  walked  out.  At  the 
end  of  eight  days  they  returned, 
with  the  direct  promise,  they 
claim,  that  the  bonus  would  be 
put  back  when  the  surplus  stock 
had  been  sold.  The  management 
claim  that  there  was  no  such  de- 
finite promise — that  they  had 
said  "they  would  look  after  the 
help  in  times  of  prosperity  as 
they  had  in  the  past." 

Since   then   the   workers   have 


Mill  hands  on  strike,  troops  ordered  out, 
workers  evicted  from  their  homes,  hun- 
ger, unemployment,  idle  machinery,  bit- 
terness, violence — what  is  behind  a  com- 
munity state  of  unhealthiness  which 
reaches  such  a  condition  of  fever,  delir- 
ium and  pain?  Here  is  a  case  history  of 
such  a  situation,  which  goes  behind  the 
news  details  of  a  typical  industrial  con- 
flict to  trace  the  long,  unnoticed  develop- 
ment of  irritation  and  infection,  the  fac- 
tors, often  unimportant  in  themselves, 
that  contribute  to  the  final  break-down. 
It  is  a  significant  sampling  of  the  general 
situation  in  southern  textiles.  But  it  has 
wider  significance  as  an  exact  and  search- 
ing analysis  of  the  problems  in  human 
behavior  involved  in  an  industrial  crisis. 
The  writer  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Social  Science  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


seen  full  time  resumed,  the  surplus  yarn  in  the  warehouses 
cleared  out,  orders  for  several  months  ahead  accumulated, 
and  extra  dividends  declared.  Under  such  conditions  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  growing  feeling  of  unrest. 

The  match  that  set  off  the  tinder  was  a  new  rule  about 
going  in  and  out  of  the  mill.  It  is  customary  for  most 
mills  in  the  state  to  be  enclosed  in  a  yard  with  gates,  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  actual  door,  where  a  watchman 
receives  all  comers.  In  many  mills  a  worker  has  to  have  a 
"pass"  from  his  foreman,  in  order  to  get  out  during  hours. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  gates  are  kept  locked  except  during 
temporary  absences  of  the  gate  keeper  on  an  errand.  At  the 
Harriet  Mills  the  gates  have  stood  open  with  no  attendant. 
Workers  went  out  for  tobacco  or  cold  drinks  and,  it  is 
claimed,  loafed  as  long  as  they  could  get  away  with  it  with 
their  foremen.  Venders  of  various  wares  came  in,  install- 
ment plan  salesmen  and  collectors  especially.  The  latter 
part  of  July  the  management  decided  to  put  men  at  the 
gates  who  would  keep  out  intruders  and  take  the  names  of 
operatives  going  out  and  the  length  of  time  they  were  absent. 
The  new  arrangement  was  highly  unpopular,  "just  because 
it  was  new,  and  because. they  had  been  so  free,  I  reckon," 
as  one  man  expressed  it. 

Before  the  week  was  out  the  operatives  of  Number  One, 
the  largest  of  the  three  mills  in  the  yard,  circulated  a  peti- 
tion asking  for  their  "twelve  and  a  half  cents  on  the  dollar" 
and  the  old  order  at  the  gates.  They  asked  for  a  reply 
by  ten  o'clock  on  Friday,  August  5.  But  they  walked  out 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  reply  was  due.  They  claim 
that  their  petition  had  been  thrown  in  the  waste  basket. 
Later  developments  indicate  that  what  was  seen  in  the 
plant  superintendent's  waste  basket  was  some  sheets  bearing 
additional  names  which  came  in  after  the  first  petition.  The 

general  manager  later  showed 
the  strikers  the  original  petition 
as  it  had  come  to  him. 

The  management  claims 
therefore,  that  the  walk-out  oc- 
curred before  they  had  had  time 
to  consider  the  petition.  They 
claim  further  that  the  possibility 
for  renewed  activity  has  been 
due,  not  so  much  to  general  im- 
provement in  business  as  to  wise 
buying  of  cotton,  and  that  the 
two  extra  dividends  of  one  per 
cent  each  this  year  have  been 
efforts  to  make  up  for  the  com- 
plete omission  of  a  dividend  in 
1924.  They  claim  that  the  mills 
are  paying  the  customary  wage 
of  the  general  vicinity  as  the 
workers  well  know,  since  many 
of  them  have  been  off  to  other 
mills  for  short  periods  and  have 
returned. 

The  operatives  walked  out  of 
Number  One  very  quietly.  They 
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began  congregating  about  the  gates,  persuading  the  workers 
in  the  other  two  plants  to  join  them.  These  did  so  gradually 
Thursday  and  Friday,  until  the  machines  were  manned  in 
too  unbalanced  fashion  to  make  it  possible  to  continue  and 
the  management  decided  not  to  try  to  operate  them  any 
longer.  All  eight  hundred  were  now  out.  The  day  of  the 
walk-out,  the  management,  fearing  disorder,  asked  the 
sheriff  to  procure  some  deputies  to  assist  the  one  already 
assigned  to  the  villages  for  regular  police  duty.  They  asked 
that  he  should  not  get  employes  of  the  mill,  a  rather  com- 
mon custom.  He  was  able  to  secure  only  one  additional 
man.  The  crowd  was  larger  and  more  vigorous  the  next 
day,  and  so  the  owners  sent  out  to  the  plant  for  some  of 
the  foremen  and  the  sheriff  swore  them  in. 

BY  Monday,  with  no  operatives  attempting  to  go  in  and 
out,  the  attention  of  the  picketers  was  directed  to  every- 
body trying  to  pass  through  the  gates— members  of  the  man- 
agement, foremen  who  went  in  to  see  about  the  condition 
of  the  mill,  and  finally  firemen  who  were  running  the 
boilers  necessary  to  keep  the  sprinkler  system  in  operation 
and  hence  to  maintain  the  insurance.  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday things  seem  to  have  warmed  up  considerably.  The 
new  deputies  commenced  turning  in  their  badges,  saying 
that  the  situation  had  got  beyond  their  control.  After  all, 
they  were  personal  friends  of  the  strikers  and  they  knew 
they  had  to  live  and  work  with  them  after  the  trouble  was 
over.  The  workers  claim  that  they  did  their  picketing 
peacefully,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  arrests  were  made. 
The  management  counters  with  the  claim  that  no  arrests 
were  made  because  there  was  no  one  to  make  them;  that 
the  two  regular  deputies  left  on  the  job  declared  that  it 
would  be  as  much  as  their  lives  were  worth  to  try  to  arrest 
anyone;  that  the  angry  men  had  declared  that  no  one  less 
than  a  military  company  could  arrest  them. 

The  two  deputies  asked  for  help  on  Thursday.  The  sheriff, 
seeing  all  quiet  on  Monday  and  having  provided  the  village 
with  twelve  deputies,  had  gone  to  Baltimore  for  a  prisoner. 
He  had  not  returned  to  swear  in  others.  The  county  com- 
missioners were  at  a  state  convention  in  the  mountains.  The 
county  attorney  had  recently  lost  his  wife  and  was  so  broken 
up  about  it  that  no  one  wanted  to  trouble  him.  The  man- 
agement and  directors  called  in  a  colonel  of  the  national 
guard  who  resides  in  Henderson  to  assist  them  in  their 
deliberations.  They  all  agreed  that  property  was  endangered 
by  the  inability  to  keep  the  boilers  running  and  that  lives 
were  endangered  by  the  ugly  threats  of  the  crowds  at  the 
gates.  In  the  absence  of  local  authority  capable  of  control- 
ling the  situation,  they  decided  to  "ask  for  help  where  there 
was  help."  The  colonel  called  up  the  adjutant-general  and 
described  the  conditions;  the  attorney  for  the  mills,  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  county  attorney,  tele- 
phoned to  the  lieutenant-governor — the  governor  was  out 
of  the  state  on  his  vacation — and  asked  for  troops. 

Accounts  in  the  papers  the  next  day  sounded  as  though 
the  latter  had  asked  for  the  troops  in  his  capacity  as  city 
attorney  and  editors  scored  the  state  officials  for  responding 
upon  so  slight  public  local  authority.  But  the  attorney 
quite  frankly  stated  that  he  did  it  solely  as  mill  attorney, 
that  as  city  attorney  he  had  no  authority  at  all  since  the 
mills  are  not  inside  city  limits. 

Now  North  Carolina  has  been  rather  proud  of  its  record 
in  recent  years  regarding  freedom  from  lynchings  and  other 
violence.  The  present  and  previous  governors  have  hastened 


to  send  troops  when  local  authorities  have  asked  for  them. 
The  lieutenant-governor  was  probably  pretty  certain  that 
he  did  not  want  anything  to  happen  while  the  governor  was 
away.  At  any  rate  he  ordered  out  two  companies. 

The  arrival  of  the  troops  was  the  signal  for  the  first 
appearance  of  the  strike  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  also 
the  signal  for  a  sympathetic  strike  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
at  a  fourth  mill  owned  by  the  same  interests.  The  news- 
paper accounts  served  as  a  notice  for  a  collecting  of  union 
organizers  and  officials  at  Henderson.  It  was  handy  to 
come  down  from  the  state  federation  meeting  that  had  just 
closed.  The  accounts  were  the  occasion  for  a  general  edi- 
torial lambasting  of  everybody  in  sight  for  using  troops  for 
class  interests.  Only  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  state, 
that  in  the  home  town  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  thought 
that  perhaps  troops  might  have  been  necessary. 

The  troops  were  withdrawn  the  second  day.  But  they 
had  certainly  calmed  things  down.  On  Thursday  when  he 
arrived,  the  colonel  made  a  talk  to  the  crowd,  telling  them 
that  he  was  there  as  a  public  authority,  to  favor  neither 
side  and  to  protect  both.  The  strikers  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered him  and  his  soldiers  agents  of  the  mill.  He  finally 
dispersed  them  that  evening  by  threatening  to  turn  the 
fire  hose  on  them.  After  that  there  was  no  congregating  at 
the  gates. 

In  the  process  of  clearing  up  there  were  several  arrests 
for  assault  and  threats.  Dispatches  relative  to  the  trials  a 
week  later  account  for  only  three  finally  tried.  One  was 
acquitted  of  assault,  one  released  on  peace  bond  and  a  third 
upon  payment  of  costs. 

The  union  leaders  tried  to  enlist  operatives  and  apparently 
tried  to  set  up  additional  issues  and  a  demand  for  higher 
wages.  Few  of  the  strikers  joined ;  their  leaders  persiste.l 
that  "they  haven't  got  a  thing  we  want  but  our  twelve  and 
a  half  cents."  The  presence  of  the  union  men  proved  a 
stumbling  block  to  relations  with  the  management  and  they 
Withdrew  at  least  for  the  week  end,  coming  back  with  rein- 
forcements and  relief.  The  strikers  held  meetings  that 
looked  like  revival  services.  They  sang  hymns,  they  prayed, 
they  listened  to  sermons  on  "victory  ahead,"  and  to  pleas 
for  orderly  conduct  of  the  strike.  After  the  troops  were 
gone  the  strikers  selected  a  committee  to  represent  them. 
A  conference  or  two  between  this  committee  and  the  mill 
officials  brought  offers  which  the  strikers  would  not  accept: 
a  promise  to  take  up  individual  grievances,  to  investigate 
and  equalize  individual  wages  which  might  be  out  of  line, 
and  to  increase  all  when  conditions  warranted. 

By  the  time  the  strike  had  been  going  on  two  weeks  the 
whole  community  had  begun  to  miss  the  weekly  payroll. 
There  commenced  to  be  some  talk  of  mediation  among  the 
citizens.  The  strikers  offered  to  mediate;  the  mill  simply 
sat  tight.  The  organizers  redoubled  their  efforts  and  were 
better  rewarded  with  members.  Several  explosions  of  dyna- 
mite about  the  village,  disclaimed  by  the  strikers,  apparently 
disturbed  no  one  very  much,  although  they  did  alienate  out- 
side sympathy  considerably. 

ON  August  29,  after  nearly  four  weeks  out,  the  strikers 
made  a  formal,  written  proposal.  They  offered  to  go 
back  to  work  upon  allowance  for  time  lost  and  "leave  the 
matter  of  adjustment  of  wages  and  living  conditions  with  you 
honorable  gentlemen,  which  we  have  known  so  long  .  .  .  ask- 
ing that  adjustment  be  made  in  a  reasonable  time,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mill  justifying."  They  added  two  or  three  minor 
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issues,  grievances  of  long  standing.  They  asked  for  a  speedy 
reply  and  they  got  it — in  one  hour  and  in  thirteen  words, 
flat  refusal.  The  local  strike  leaders  confessed  that  they 
did  not  know  what  to  do  next.  The  next  move  probably 
belonged  to  the  mill  and  it  made  it:  it  served  eviction  notices 
on  fifteen  of  its  tenants.  Surprised,  dismayed,  the  strikers 
abandoned  their  lost  issues  and  made  the  eviction  orders 
the  new  one.  Under  the  vigorous  protest  of  their  new  union 
leaders  they  commenced  making  overtures  to  go  back  to 
work  if  these  orders  would  be  recalled.  The  whistle  blew 
its  invitation  Monday  morning  and  about  a  fourth  of  the 
workers  responded.  It  was  perhaps  irony  of  fate  that  this 
was  Labor  Day! 

THERE  were  connected  with  the  strike  a  lot  of  incidental 
occurrences,  charges  and  countercharges,  which  throw 
side  lights  upon  the  industrial  situation  in  the  South  and 
upon  the  relations  of  employer  and  employe.  First  of  all, 
there  was  the  insinuation  that  it  was  all  the  work  of  "agi- 
tators." This  is  a  favorite  charge  in  the  South;  the  usual 
mill  management  does  not  comprehend  the  fact  that  its 
workers  may  rise  in  their  wrath  if  left  quite  alone.  To 
the  outsider  at  least  it  looked  like  a  case  of  local  initiative 
and  local  leadership  throughout.  There  were  not,  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  any  union  people  on  the  ground  till  the 
calling  of  the  troops  put  the  affair  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
papers.  After  that  of  course  they  appeared. 

Though  not  very  successful  at  first,  the  organizers  claim 
that  they  finally  signed  up  a  great  majority  of  the  operatives, 
a  claim  the  management  has  made  little  effort  to  disprove. 
The  press  dispatches  made  more  and  more  of  the  presence 
of  union  officials  in  the  counsels  of  the  strikers.  Certainly 
there  is  union  influence  in  the  demands.  At  first  there  was 
considerable  talk  about  the  offensive  gate  rules,  but  even 
the  committee  was  divided  on  that  point — some  of  them 
considered  they  were  good  for  mill  and  workers  alike.  In 
general  there  was  an  effort  to  keep  the  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent  to  the  fore.  There  was  little  talk  of  low  wages 
per  se,  a  point  made  much  of  by  the  organizers.  But  as 
the  strike  wore  on  the  union  habit  of  listing  all  the  griev- 
ances appears.  The  last  formal  demand  shows  much  influ- 
ence, in  the  addition  of  issues,  but  especially  in  the  demand 
for  lost  time.  That  is  a  union  idea,  not  the  natural  formu- 
lation of  unorganized  workers  used  to  having  vacations, 
legal  holidays  and  all  without  pay.  It  is  rarely  demanded 
in  the  South  by  a  group  or  even  by  an  injured  worker.  It 
is  the  one  demand  that  public  opinion  does  not  favor  and  in 
which  even  the  editorial  opinion  of  the  friendliest  newspapers 
did  not  support  the  strikers. 

PARALLEL  in  unpopularity  with  this  demand  by 
workers  was  the  resort  to  eviction  by  employers.  Probably 
that  is  the  reason  this  weapon  was  not  used  earlier.  When 
it  was,  it  was  used  sparingly.  The  management  even  de- 
clared that  they  were  not  evicting  families  for  strike  activi- 
ties, but  because  they  "no  longer  needed  their  services"  and 
that  they  were  undesirables  anyhow.  And  truth  to  tell, 
not  a  name  on  the  list  appears  in  any  of  the  dispatches  as 
active  in  the  strike.  But  the  operatives  evidently  felt  very 
sure  of  the  relation  of  evictions  to  the  strike,  as  is  shown 
by  their  immediate  capitulation. 

For  all  their  acceptance  of  union  advice,  aid  and  encourage- 
ment during  the  middle  period  of  the  strike,  the  local  leaders 
were  really  at  the  helm  most  of  the  time.  Several  of  them 


were  workers  respected  by  the  management ;  three  of  the 
men  chosen  to  represent  them  were  not  employes,  though 
they  were  received  by  the  management  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
mittee. One  of  the  most  influential  of  these  was  a  minister 
of  the  Pentacostal  Holiness  church,  a  rather  emotional  sect 
with  a  large  membership  in  the  village.  But  he  is  also  the 
operator  of  a  rock  quarry  handy  to  Henderson,  crushing 
stone  for  road  building.  His  speeches  at  the  daily  meetings 
may  have  been  the  more  vigorous  and  heartfelt  because  a 
labor  shortage  he  had  been  struggling  with  was  now  sup- 
plied: it  is  alleged  that  some  twenty  of  the  men  who  had 
been  making  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  day  in  the  mills  were 
now  working  at  his  crusher  for  $1.75.  One  of  the  employe- 
leaders  who  showed  up  well  through  the  fight  seems  to 
have  broken  down  at  the  end.  In  the  final  conference  the 
committee  declared  that  it  was  representing  the  opinion  of 
the  strikers  in  agreeing  to  go  back  to  work  upon  the  one 
condition — that  the  eviction  notices  be  recalled.  But  at 
the  meeting  the  next  day  this  leader  was  not  able  to  with- 
stand the  charges  made  by  bitter-enders  that  the  committee 
had  sold  out  to  the  owners.  He  stubbornly  declared  that 
he  would  not  go  back  without  his  twelve  and  a  half  cents, 
whereupon  two  other  members  of  the  committee  arose  in 
the  open  meeting  and  charged  him  before  the  crowd  with 
going  back  on  the  solemn  word  he  had  given  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  matter  of  strike  relief  reveals  southern  conditions — 
and  southern  contradictions — as  much  as  any  phase  of  the 
strike.  The  man  sent  down  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  to  offer  his  services  as  mediator  was  a  little  surprised 
when  in  private  conference  with  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany to  realize  that  one  of  the  strikers  had  quietly  walked 
into  the  office  and  taken  his  seat.  He  was  more  surprised 
when  the  president  asked  what  he  wanted  and  the  man 
stepped  up  with  a  paper  upon  which  he  was  taking  subscrip- 
tions for  strike  relief.  "Mr.  Sid"  made  him  out  a  check 
and  passed  it  over.  The  management  was  quoted  in  the 
papers  as  saying  "they  would  see  to  it  that  no  one  suffers." 
That  is  a  common  phrase  in  cotton  mill  circles. 

THE  money  collected  from  the  citizens  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  food  from  neighboring  farmers  were  then  turned 
over  to  the  union  officials  to  administer,  probably  because 
they  had  already  brought  some  money  for  strike  relief  and 
had  set  up  a  commissary;  probably  because  they  seemed  to 
know  how  to  go  about  the  business.  It  is  claimed  that 
getting  provisions  was  made  contingent  upon  joining  the 
union.  When  the  strikers  were  talking  of  going  back  it  is 
alleged  that  the  organizers  reminded  them  that  they  got 
the  relief  upon  the  claim  that  they  would  not  go  back  with- 
out the  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  threatened  them 
with  action  for  getting  money  under  false  pretenses.  Of 
course  they  could  not  have  made  good  any  such  threat,  but 
as  one  man  laughingly  said,  "that  was  getting  them  coming 
and  going"  and  with  the  same  money,  including  the  presi- 
dent's check.  Near  the  end  also  some  of  the  strikers  went 
to  the  sheriff  and  swore  out  warrants  for  two  or  three  of 
their  own  number  for  not  turning  in  all  the  relief  money 
they  had  collected. 

These  incidents  show  the  weakness  of  the  leadership  upon 
which  the  strikers  had  to  depend.  Given  such  charges  and 
counter-charges  among  their  own  ranks  it  is  rather  amaz- 
ing that  the  workers  held  out  as  long  as  they  did.  For  in- 
dividual workers  were  just  as  divided  in  their  own  minds: 
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witness  the  leader  already  mentioned ;  witness  the  strikers 
who  got  jobs  in  other  mills  early  in  the  strike  and  came 
back  as  soon  as  peace  was  declared ;  witness  the  man  who 
confided  to  his  superintendent  that  he  had  sworn  he  would 
not  go  back  at  the  same  wage  and  asked  that  his  pay  be 
reduced  half  a  cent  an  hour  so  he  could  go  back. 

They  had  to  meet  owners  who  were  most  emphatically 
not  divided  in  their  minds.  On  the  surface  it  may  look 
as  though  they  were  too.  They  contributed  to  the  relief 
funds;  they  went  on  the  bonds  of  the  arrested  at  the 
gates;  they  offered  to  move  the  evicted  families  any- 
where within  sixty  miles ;  they  finally  agreed  to  let  the  evicted 
workers  go  back,  and  then  "when  it  has  all  blown  over  leave 
quietly"  because  everybody  knew  they  would  not  find  it 
easy  to  get  jobs  at  other  mills ;  they  can  never — they  probably 
will  make  no  effort  to — collect  any  of  the  even  nominal  house 
rent  which  was  not  paid  during  those  weeks  when  the  ten- 
ants had  no  pay  from  which  to  deduct  it.  Since  the  strike 
was  over  they  have  announced  that  they  will  give  the  school 
books  needed  by  the  children  of  all  their  employes,  lest  the 
paytime  lost  be  given  as  an  excuse  for  not  sending  them  to 
school.  The  school  authorities  report  the  largest  enroll- 
ment that  they  have  ever  had  on  the  first  day  in  the  schools 
serving  the  mill  districts.  It  may  be  said  that  these  were 
plays  to  the  gallery.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  present  writer  hardly  thinks  they  were.  Such 
things  are  characteristic  of  the  relations  between  mill  owner 
and  operative  in  normal  times;  similar  instances  could  be 
cited  in  other  strikes. 

For  they  could  afford  to  be  generous.  They  knew  they 
had  won  the  strike  from  the  moment  of  the  walk-out.  To 
their  naturally  strong  position  as  employer  of  an  inchoate 
company  of  workers  with  no  individual  or  group  savings  is 
added  the  force  of  local  custom  which  allows  their  own 
men  to  be  deputized  as  officers  of  the  law.  They  also 
have  prestige  which  makes  it  possible  to  get  state  troops 
upon  signs  of  violence.  They  were  somewhat  irritated 
that  the  editors  could  see  anything  objectionable  in 
their  getting  troops  upon  call — that  their  motives  or  their 
need  could  be  questioned.  They  were  already  protected 
by  strike  clauses  in  their  contracts;  the  weather  and  the 
boll  weevil  were  on  their  side,  and  New  York  spot  cotton, 
quoted  at  17.45  on  the  day  the  strike  started,  went  over 
the  22-cent  level  before  it  ended.  And  finally  they  are  also 
their  employes'  landlord.  In  some  respects  this,  the  strongest 
salient  in  their  position,  has  to  be  generaled  most  carefully. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  public  opinion  does  not  approve 
a  management  in  wholesale  eviction.  It  may  have  been  that 
they  used  this  as  a  last  resort  to  meet  the  unnatural  and 
outrageous  demand  for  time  lost.  It  may  have  been  that 
they  believed  that  defeat  was  implied  in  "leaving  the  ad- 
justment of  wages  to  you."  They  could  test  out  this  belief, 
and  perhaps  put  an  end  to  the  futile  struggle,  by  notifying 
a  few  whom  they  had  not  found  satisfactory  workers  or 
desirable  members  of  the  community  that  they  wanted  those 
houses.  But  whatever  the  motive  they  should  not  blame  the 
public  for  associating  the  notices  very  closely  with  the  strike. 

They  absolutely  refused  to  allow  any  interference  by 
"outsiders."  They  met  the  workers'  committee  in  confer- 
ence but  they  refused  invitations  to  general  meetings  at  which 
organizers  would  be  present.  Toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  they  were  saying  that  the  strikers  would  come 
back  but  for  "outside  agitators."  The  word  agitator  is  in 


bad  odqr  in  the  South.  Outside  agitator  is  anathema.  Un- 
fortunately, the  term  outsider  applied  also  to  any  mediator. 
It  applied  even  when  the  mediator  proposed  by  the  local 
citizens,  by  the  state  federation  of  labor  and  invited  by  the 
strikers  was  that  same  outsider  who  had  sent  troops  so 
promptly,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state.  And  when 
the  governor  returned,  the  situation  remained  unchanged. 

The  two  attitudes  are  not  incompatible.  They  are  laissex 
faire,  self  assured,  willful,  overbearing,  tempered  by  kindli- 
ness and  generosity  and  humanitarian  feeling — the  amount 
of  the  tempering  depending  on  the  individual  management. 
It  might  even  be  expressed  in  the  Biblical  dictum  "whom 
he  loveth  he  chasteneth" — certainly  he  disciplines  for  the 
good  of  the  disciplined.  It  is  besides  a  laissez  faire  of 
vested  interest,  of  an  industry  that  is  highly  prized  by  the 
public,  to  be  protected  and  to  be  trusted  to  run  its  affairs 
wisely.  That  is  how  the  troops  come  in  and  the  mediator 
stays  out. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  a  violent  protest  at  the  sending  of 
troops,  but  that  was  because  they  seemed  to  have  been  sent 
on  little  provocation  and  asked  for  on  little  public  authority. 
If  there  had  been  the  violence  which  accompanies  strikes 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  if  the  circumstances  of 
calling  them  had  been  more  regular  the  protesting  public 
would  probably  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
mills  were  not  criticized  for  their  unwillingness  to  mediate. 
Most  editors  confined  themselves  to  the  pious  observation 
that  "something  ought  to  be  done." 

To  the  rumor  that  "his  friends"  were  suggesting  that 
he  mediate  the  lieutenant  governor  told  the  reporters  that 
he  did  not  know  who  his  friends  were.  With  one  or  two 
notable  exceptions  the  general  tendency  was  to  let  it  alone 
as  a  ticklish  business. 

MANY  careful  observers  believe  that  the  South  cannot 
escape  a  period  of  industrial  warfare  and  of  union- 
ization. Most  industrial  leaders  say  that  it  can  and  will. 
There  are  at  least  a  few  students  of  our  social  order  who 
agree  with  them.  They  believe  that  the  fact  that  a  thing 
has  never  been  done  in  human  society  is  no  reason  it  may 
not  be  done  in  the  future.  They  agree  that  conditions  are 
different  in  many  respects  in  the  South,  but  they  insist,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  many  industrial  leaders  themselves 
would  admit,  that  if  the  South  has  a  new  solution  to  indus- 
trial problems  it  should  start  it  to  operating.  The  preven- 
tion of  such  skirmishes  as  the  Henderson  strike  would  be 
a  logical  beginning.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  good-temper- 
ed, generous  patience  if  it  is  accompanied  by  an  inexorable 
— if  almost  unconscious — demand  for  the  abandonment  of 
every  self-respecting  stand.  Perhaps  that  is  the  most  serious 
phase  of  the  whole  situation — the  feeling  of  the  management 
and  tacit  admission  by  the  public  that  they  are  doing  the 
wisest  and  best  thing.  Given  such  a  background  of  per- 
sonal and  public  attitudes  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
strike,  or  any  other,  could  be  conducted  or  could  end  differ- 
ently. 

But  a  show  of  force  and  a  demand  for  complete  submis- 
sion is  what  drove  workers  into  unions  in  other  countries 
and  states;  it  is  what  drove  them  into  a  union,  however 
temporarily,  at  Henderson.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  cards 
will  always  be  so  stacked  against  the  operatives.  When  they 
begin  to  organize  effectively  and  to  feel  their  power  it  will 
be  too  late  for  "new  solutions." 


The  Common  Welfare 


THE  WAR  IS  OVER 

ArtlRAL  PLUNKETT'S  permission  for  the 
Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  to  solicit 
memberships  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  no  less 
than  his  original  refusal,  should  mark  the  end 
of  the  strong-arm  soliciting  of  funds  which 
flourished  in  the  war  drives.  It  appears  that  civilian  em- 
ployes of  the  Navy  Yard  protested  at  what  seemed  to  them 
coercion  in  the  Red  Cross  roll-call  last  year  and  when  re- 
quest was  made  for  this  year  Admiral  Plunkett  refused  the 
Red  Cross  access  to  the  Yard.  The  Brooklyn  Chapter  pro- 
tested, a  representative  of  the  roll-call  let  his  enthusiasm  run 
away  with  him  in  addressing  a  rear-admiral,  the  rear- 
admiral  replied  with  the  bluff  vigor  of  a  sailor  and  when 
he  was  "threatened"  that  the  matter  would  be  taken  over 
his  head  to  Washington,  referred  it  himself  to  the  secretary 
of  the  navy.  National  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross,  with 
the  consent  of  Secretary  Wilbur,  sent  a  man  to  Brooklyn 
and  the  matter  was  straightened  out ;  the  civilian  employes 
will  be  solicited  on  the  same  basis  of  good-will  offerings  as 
if  they  worked  for  Smith,  Jones  and  Robinson.  But  it  ap- 
pears further  that,  whereas  this  year's  trouble  was  due  to 
an  assistant  in  the  Brooklyn  Red  Cross  Chapter,  it  was  a 
subordinate  in  the  Navy  itself  that  offended  last  year.  An 
officer  who  was  assigned  to  enroll  the  civilian  employes  sta- 
tioned himself  alongside  the  paymaster  on  pay-day  and  put 
on  the  screws. 

All  is  now  sweetness  and  light  in  Brooklyn  except  for  a 
general  eagerness  to  find  out  who  gave  away  the  show  to 
the  newspapers.  But  that  is  probably  a  good  and  healthy 
thing  for  the  social  agencies,  local,  state,  and  national,  which 
must  raise  their  funds  from  the  general  public  in  concen- 
trated drives.  Hitherto  there  have  been  only  underground 
grumblings  over  attempted  coercion,  but  grumblings  are  the 
very  thing  that  make  hard  going  for  the  solicitors  for  good 
causes.  The  Brooklyn  publicity  has  brought  it  out  into  the 
open  and  written  a  lesson  as  big  as  a  billboard  for  all  cam- 
paign managers  to  read  as  they  run.  National  headquarters 
of  the  Red  Cross,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  bases  all  of  its 
appeals,  both  for  annual  memberships  and  for  special  causes 
such  as  flood  relief,  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  and  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  contention  that  a  person  is  unpatriotic 
if  he  fails  to  chip  in. 

SPEAKINQ  OF  SCHOOLS 

NOT  so  long  ago  Bill  and  Lucy,  entering  school,  en- 
tered a  world  cut  off  from  the  home  world.  From 
nine  to  four  it  was  "up  to  the  school."  Once  Bill  and  Lucy 
set  foot  outside  the  schoolyard  it  was  "up  to  the  home."  To- 
day these  two  worlds  have  drawn  much  closer  together.  As 
never  before,  more  parents  are  interested  in  the  schools.  We 
talk  about  them,  read  about  them,  visit  them — even  think 
about  them.  As  evidence  of  this  healthy  concern  over  school 
affairs  the  Educational  Research  Service  of  the  National 
Education  Association  has  analyzed  discussions  of  school 


questions  in  "general  and  unspecialized  magazines"  during 
the  four  months  ending  October.  The  report  lists  thirty- 
nine  articles  from  fifteen  magazines.  Among  the  monthlies, 
with  four  issues  during  the  period,  five  had  one  article  each, 
three  had  two  articles,  one  had  three  while  one — Harpers — 
considered  some  phase  of  education  in  every  issue.  Of  the 
four  weeklies  listed  (seventeen  issues  during  the  period) 
two — the  New  Republic  and  the  Literary  Digest — had  six 
discussions  of  schools  or  schooling,  the  other  two  had  two 
each.  The  Survey's  awareness  of  the  new  stirrings  in  this 
most  important  field  is  shown  by  five  accounts  of  educational 
theory  or  practise  listed  from  its  seven  issues  during  the 
months  covered.  The  report  of  the  Research  Service  points 
out: 

It  is  notable  that  there  is  much  of  criticism,  a  tone  approach- 
ing depression,  in  many  of  the  articles.  It  may  indicate  a  healthy 
state  of  introspection  and  discontent  which  will  lead  to  im- 
provement; it  may  indicate  that  the  many  who  feel  that  the 
schools  are  accomplishing  their  purposes  better  than  ever  before 
have  failed  to  give  expression  to  that  confidence. 

But  whatever  the  tone  of  current  discussions  of  the  schools, 
there  is  genuine  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  such  dis- 
cussion is  so  various  and  widespread.  This  is  surely  the 
necessary  first  step  toward  a  genuine  understanding  of 
growth  and  learning,  and  toward  better  ways  by  which  edu- 
cation can  be  made  to  fill  its  place  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  community. 

FLIVVER  TOWN 

IF  we  in  America  set  out  to  build  a  New  Town  with  the 
single  purpose  of  making  it  a  good  place  to  live  in,  what 
kind  of  a  town  would  it  be?  The  question  is  not  altogether 
academic.  Many  architects,  town-planners,  and  miscellan- 
eously public-minded  people  have  been  thinking  for  a  long 
time  about  the  English  garden  cities,  studying  their  essential 
quality,  pondering  the  possibility  of  reproducing  that  quality 
in  this  country,  and  going  on  to  a  practical  consideration  of 
ways  and  means.  Such  a  group  met  at  the  call  of  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Association  of  America  for  an  October  con- 
ference which  tried  to  find  out  what  kind  of  city  should  be 
built,  how  it  could  be  created,  and  how,  once  built,  it  should 
be  managed.  They  had  their  feet  on  the  solid  reality  that 
the  City  Housing  Corporation,  which  has  already  made  an 
impressive  demonstration  of  low-cost  urban  housing  in  New 
York  (see  The  Survey,  November  15,  1924,  and  December 
15,  1925)  is  on  record  as  desiring  and  intending,  when  the 
way  opens,  to  build  such  a  city. 

Two  trends  were  of  outstanding  interest  in  this  discus- 
sion, one  tending  to  broaden,  the  other  to  limit  the  problem. 
The  first  was  based  on  the  realization  that  the  classic  Eng- 
lish garden  cities,  Letchworth  and  Welwyn,  were  built  to 
meet  a  need  which  has  already  begun  to  change.  Their 
fundamental  conception  was  that  the  English  workingman 
should  be  able  to  walk  home  to  a  hot  midday  meal.  But 
in  the  United  States,  at  least,  workingmen  outside  the  very 
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largest  cities  prefer  four  wheels  and  a  motor  to  their  own 
two  feet,  and  are  no  more  anxious  than  their  bosses  to  live 
close  by  their  work.  And  the  American  workman's  wife  is 
as  likely  as  not  to  prefer  to  have  the  house  to  herself  at 
lunch-time.  A  motorized  workman  may  not  be  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  walking-distance  town.  The  flivver-dis- 
tance community  offers  possibilities  of  new  planning.  It 
may,  for  instance,  prove  wise  and  agreeable  to  spread  towns 
more  thinly  over  the  land  than  heretofore,  to  isolate  certain 
units  which  have  always  been  thought  of  as  necessarily  con- 
tiguous, and  to  relate  highways  to  residence  and  factory  areas 
in  entirely  new  ways. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  general  agreement  at  this 
conference  that  the  wages  paid  many  unskilled  laborers  in 
the  United  States  do  not  permit  them  to  pay  the  economic 
cost  of  housing  which  meets  our  present  standards  of  decency 
and  amenity.  England  has  recognized  this  impasse  and  has 
frankly  accepted  state-subsidized  housing  as  the  solution. 
We  have,  in  general,  refused  to  recognize  it,  and  we  have 
taken  refuge  in  a  variety  of  disguised  subsidies  or,  more 
often,  thrown  up  the  sponge.  It  is  clear  that  the  New  Town 
must  look  to  the  higher  ranks  of  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
labor  for  its  wage-earning  population  if  it  is  to  be  econom- 
ically self-sustaining.  Meanwhile  the  problem  of  the  bot- 
tom-of-the-scale  family  remains  pretty  much  in  the  statu  quo. 

A  stimulating  contribution  to  this  discussion  came  from 
John  Elliott,  headworker  of  Hudson  Guild  in  New  York, 
who  urged  the  planning  technicians  to  summon  the  aid  of 
the  expert  in  community  relationships.  Between  the  tech- 
nician who  sees  the  city  whole  and  the  Joneses  who  see  little 
beyond  their  own  front  porch  there  is  a  gap  in  which  grave 
dangers  for  the  New  Town  lurk.  A  town  is  a  group  of 
people:  their  understanding  of  the  planner's  purpose  and 
their  sympathy  with  his  program  are  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  values  which  he  creates.  They  must  be 
taught;  they  must  learn  to  work  together  to  a  degree  quite 
unfamiliar  in  most  American  communities ;  they  must  de- 
velop from  among  themselves  leadership  and  organization. 
Here  is  a  task  where  expert  guidance  is  as  essential  as  it  is 
for  the  street  layout  and  the  design  of  houses.  And  unfor- 
tunately it  is  a  task  for  which  the  trained  leaders  are  few 
and  the  body  of  established  technique  very  meager.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  social  worker  and  the  town-planner 
to  develop  a  fruitful  partnership. 

FOR  ALL  WHO  WANT  TO  LEARN 

A~>  Carolina  New  College,  the  Stanley  McCormick 
School  of  Burnsville,  North  Carolina,  begins  another 
year  of  its  experimental  attempt  "to  develop  a  new  college 
conceived  and  carried  out  in  the  modern  spirit,  untrammelled 
by  academic  tradition  or  the  requirements  of  standardization" 
(see  The  Survey,  September  15,  1925,  page  626).  The 
project  was  initiated  six  years  ago  by  the  Country  Life 
Department  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  National  Missions, 
and  was  largely  financed  by  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  of 
Chicago  and  her  son  and  daughter.  No  longer  under  the 
management  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  it  begins  the  new 
year  with  its  own  funds,  raised  by  private  subscription  in 
Yancey  County,  in  Asheville  and  in  New  York.  A  three- 
year  financial  program,  undertaken  this  fall,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
provide  the  necessary  support  for  the  school,  leaving  Leroy 
Jackson,  the  director,  free  to  center  his  attention  on  edu- 
cational matters  instead  of  ways  and  means. 

The  school   is  open   "to   all   fairly  mature   persons  who 


want  to  learn  and  who  have  the  ability  to  do  so."  A  regular 
course,  leading  to  graduation,  covers  five  years.  Before 
undertaking  this  course  the  student  must  demonstrate  his 
use  of  the  necessary  tools.  To  quote  from  the  school 
prospectus,  "He  must  have  an  adequate  vocabulary  and 
facility  in  reading,  he  must  be  able  to  talk  in  an  audible  and 
coherent  way,  he  must  write  simple  English  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  correctness  in  form  and  organization  and  he 
must  be  able  to  make  with  assurance  such  mathematical 
calculations  as  he  may  need  in  non-technical  activities." 
The  five-year  program  covers  basic  study,  "attempting  to 
throw  light  on  human  relationships  and  experience  by  a 
direct  approach  drawing  on  material  usually  presented  as 
science,  mathematics,  history,  literature  and  art ;"  creative 
expression,  supplementary  study,  physical  training  and  "civic 
experience  in  the  form  of  participation  in  the  government, 
administration  and  actual  work  of  the  campus."  But  the 
director  of  the  school  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Carolina 
New  College 

does  not  put  pressure  upon  the  students  to  induce  them  to 
complete  the  regular  course.  It  feels  that  perhaps  its  greatest 
service  is  to  the  young  man  or  woman  who  comes  in  for  a 
few  months  only,  gets  what  he  needs  in  training  or  inspiration 
and  goes  back  to  his  job.  It  is  especially  gratified  when  some 
young  person  so  loses  himself  in  pursuit  of  a  particular  field 
of  study  that  he  forgets  all  about  graduation. 

Carolina  New  College  has  broken  with  educational  tradi- 
tion. It  has  no  interest  in  an  academic  time  clock,  in 
departmentalized  courses,  in  marks  and  credits.  It  has  no 
traffic  with  college  entrance  boards  or  standards  committees. 
It  is  interested  solely  in  working  out  a  curriculum  which 
shall  provide  "an  equipment  for  meeting  life  under  present- 
day  conditions,"  in  enriching  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity experience.  This  is  more  than  a  school  program — it 
is  a  brave  adventure  in  genuine  education. 


T 


WHEN  TEACHERS  QO  TO  SCHOOL 

HE  latest  fashion  in  teaching  Mary  to  read  or  the 
_  newest  technics  in  discovering  Johnny's  I.Q.  or  Susie's 
tone-deafness  are  not  enough  to  make  a  modern  teacher 
efficient  on  her  job.  She  needs  not  only  pedagogical  crafts- 
manship but  clear  social  vision,  adequate  community  con- 
tacts, understanding  of  the  family  and  personality  factors 
of  her  pupils'  environment  if  she  is  to  be  in  any  real  sense 
an  educator.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  belief  of  a  hundred 
Pittsburgh  public  school  teachers  who  spent  three  weeks  of 
their  vacation  at  a  summer  school  in  principles  and  methods 
of  social  service,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Henry  C. 
Frick  Educational  Commission  at  the  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women.  The  course  included  lectures,  informal  dis- 
cussion and  field  trips  to  local  institutions.  The  special 
problems  presented  by  the  teachers  themselves  for  group 
discussion  included  race  prejudice,  lack  of  adult  under- 
standing of  children,  the  difficulties  of  the  foreign-born, 
delinquency,  the  red  tape  of  the  school  system,  the  slow 
reaction  of  social  agencies  where  immediate  relief  is  re- 
quested, lack  of  careful  follow-up  on  cases  reported  for  care. 
In  describing  the  experiment,  Eleanor  J.  Flynn  of  the 
department  of  economics  and  sociology  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  writes  us : 

Why  did  one  hundred  school  teachers  seek  a  course  which 
gave  them  no  credit?  A  new  sense  of  the  deeper  significance 
that  underlies  public  school  work  brought  some.  A  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  child,  his  life  and  his  reactions  to  new  ex- 
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pericnce  brought  others.  A  feeling  that  somewhere  in  their 
teaching  profession  there  was  a  lack  of  vital  contact  with  the 
realities  of  children's  lives  brought  more.  And  each  and  all 
felt  the  need  of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inter-rela- 
tions of  the  school,  the  home  and  the  community.  What  did 
they  know  of  social  work  —  that  force  working  to  adjust,  to 
reconstruct,  to  develop  personality?  Some  had  a  thorough 
knowledge,  but  they  wished  to  know  the  newer  things  that  are 
developing.  Others  knew  so  little  that  they  had  made  no  effort 
in  the  past  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  local  social  agencies, 
though  there  had  been  imperative  need  of  stronger  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  social-work  organization.  Here 
was  'the  opportunity  to  meet  personally  the  directors  and  exe- 
cutives in  the  local  organizations,  to  hear  their  program  of 
activities  and  to  question  them  or  discuss  with  them  personal 
problems. 

Many  schools,  communities,  children  and  educators  suffer 
because,  in  social  interests  and  undertakings,  the  teachers  are 
"outsiders"  (see  The  Survey,  March  15,  1927,  page  805). 
But,  as  Miss  Flynn  points  out,  "the  teachers  of  Pittsburgh 
who  enrolled  in  the  social  service  course  are  'insiders'.  They 
are  actively  participating  in  the  community  life  ;  they  are 
in  the  way  of  scaling  the  barriers  which  keep  teachers  from 
right  social  contacts  and  effective  work.  The  four  walls  of 
the  classroom  have  expanded  and  include  the  bounds  of  the 
city.  The  teacher  sees  a  future  which  has  all  the  adventure 
and  promise  of  new  perspectives  and  of  real  social  values." 

ANCHORINQ  HALLOWE'EN 

THE  aspiration  of  the  family  garbage  can  to  roost  one 
night  a  year  on  the  steeple  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church 
has  been  successfully  discouraged  in  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, where  a  committee  representing  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  has  substituted  supervised  merrymaking  in  six  city 
playgrounds  for  the  usual  Hallowe'en  doings.  Against  the 
yellow  flames  of  huge  bonfires  the  youngsters  had  a  glorious 
time  in  the  traditional  costumes  of  witches,  clowns  and  hob- 
goblins. Not  the  least  of  the  fun  was  the  foraging  for  fuel  — 
barrels,  boxes,  parts  of  old  beds,  pea-brush,  bean-poles  and 
cut-up  mattresses.  Boy  Scout  troops  were  in  charge  of  the 
program,  which  included  riotous  snake-dances,  caretakers  of 
the  playgrounds  acted  as  masters  of  ceremony,  firemen  and 
policemen  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  big  fires,  the  Safety 
Council  issued  a  timely  list  of  hints,  warning  automobile 
drivers  to  look  out  for  sprites  and  goblins  flitting  through 
the  dusk  to  the  playgrounds  and  putting  a  taboo  on  costumes 
made  of  paper.  Mrs.  Sarah  Alison  Maxwell,  of  Springfield, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  description  of  the  celebration, 
reports  it  a  complete  success  in  turning  an  annoying  revelry 
of  thoughtless  vandals  into  something  that  the  youngsters 
liked  better. 

SEVEN  MILLION  DAYS  LOST 

NOT  low  wages  or  intolerable  working  conditions  but 
disagreement   within    ranks   of   organized    labor   was 
the    chief    cause    of    the    ninety-nine    strikes,    resulting    in 
lost   working  days   during   the   year   covered   by 


»the  recent  report  of   the  New  York   State   Department  of 


Labor.  It  is  the  gravest  record  of  industrial  warfare  in 
the  state  since  the  height  of  the  post-war  disorganization 
(1920).  It  is  chiefly  due,  Chief  Mediator  A.  J.  Portenar 
points  out,  to  the  six  months'  strike  in  the  cloak  and  suit 
industry  in  New  York,  involving  36,142  persons.  After 
analyzing  the  stands  taken  by  the  two  sides  in  the  strike, 
the  report  states:  "But  there  was  still  another  factor  which, 


in  a  degree  impossible  of  determination,  had  an  influence  in 
precipitating  the  strike.  This  was  a  factional  conflict  with- 
in the  union  between  two  groups  representing  antagonistic 
conceptions  of  correct  tactics  for  the  conduct  of  the  union. 
A  natural  result  of  the  internal  division  was  the  struggle 
for  office,  not  merely  between  ins  and  outs,  as  is  common 
enough,  but  between  the  advocates  of  opposed  ideas.  Al- 
though not  heretofore  alluded  to  in  any  departmental  re- 
ports this  conflict  was  either  active  or  smouldering  before 
and  after  the  appointment  of  the  governor's  commission  and 
before,  during  and  after  the  strike." 

Twenty-two  strikes  were  called  during  the  year  to  secure 
wage  increases,  seven  in  protest  against  wage  reductions,  and 
shortening  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  work-week 
caused  eight.  But  these  strikes,  involving  much  smaller 
groups,  were  more  quickly  and  more  amicably  settled  than 
the  clothing  industry  disputes.  Into  the  question  of  what 
lies  behind  this  warfare  within  the  union — whether  devious 
labor  politics,  bungling  leadership,  involved  finances,  racial 
antipathies,  outside  influences  or  other  factors — the  report 
of  the  Labor  Department  does  not  attempt  to  go.  For  the 
sake  of  the  industry,  and  the  army  of  workers  dependent 
on  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  close  to  the  conflict  are 
attempting  to  gather  and  fairly  interpret  facts,  to  analyze 
causes  and  to  devise  a  workable  program  that  will  restore 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  to  a  once  prosperous 
and  well-organized  labor  group. 

QROWN-UPS  AT  SCHOOL 

SCHOOLS  for  grown-ups  have  been  regarded  more  or 
less  as  experimental  ventures  in  this  country.  But  the 
reports  of  a  recent  survey  just  published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  (Bulletins,  1927,  Nos.  18  and 
21 )  indicate  that  adult  education  is  becoming  an  established 
part  of  our  public  education  program.  According  to  this 
report,  60  per  cent  of  the  states  have  enacted  legislation  to 
further  adult  education.  The  provisions  of  such  laws  vary 
widely.  In  Connecticut,  for  instance,  school  districts  of 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants  are  required  to  maintain  eve- 
ning schools  for  persons  over  14  years  of  age.  California 
requires  illiterates  between  1 8  and  21  years  of  age  to  at- 
tend school.  In  New  York  immigrant  education  is  partic- 
ularly stressed  and  classes  may  be  held  wherever  the  local 
school  authorities  consider  it  advisable.  Twenty-four  states 
supervise  elementary  adult  education;  13  states  have  full- 
time  supervisors  of  such  instruction;  21  states  give  financial 
aid  for  adult  education;  in  17  states  there  are  45  institu- 
tions giving  special  training  to  teachers  of  adult  classes;  12 
states  have  illiteracy  commissions. 

A  questionnaire  sent  by  the  department  to  school  super- 
intendents of  cities  and  towns  of  2,500  population  or  over 
was  answered  by  1,666  superintendents.  Of  these,  520  re- 
ported that  they  had  conducted  evening  schools  during 
1924-6,  the  period  covered  by  the  survey;  376  towns  report- 
ed that  their  evening  classes  were  growing;  115  that  they 
were  not.  Gary,  Indiana,  reports  1 6  2/3  per  cent  of  the 
entire  adult  population  in  evening  and  afternoon  classes. 
Buffalo  reports  7  per  cent.  These  are  the  highest  percent- 
ages in  the  country  for  large  cities. 

More  than  300  institutions  report  some  form  of  extension 
work.  The  type  of  work  includes  correspondence  courses, 
public  information,  home  reading  courses,  class  instruction 
outside  of  institutions,  public  lectures,  visual  instruction,  in- 
stitutes or  short  courses,  the  work  of  parent-teacher  associa- 
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tions,  labor  education,  etc.  The  most  significant  new  de- 
velopment is  considered  to  be  supplementing  correspondence 
courses  by  radio. 

HAMPTON  TWEAKS  THE  REINS 

HAMPTON  and  Tuskegee  Institutes  represent  what  is 
currently  orthodox  in  the  white  man's  philanthropic 
interest  in  the  Negro.  So  when  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  nine  hundred  students  at  Hampton  not  only  look  their 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  but  tweak  the  reins  in  a  student 
strike  resulting  in  a  temporary  closing  of  the  school,  a  great 
many  well-wishers  of  the  Negro  find  real  cause  for  alarm. 
In  fact,  the  Hampton-Tuskegee  program  has  come  to  be 
so  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  program  of  the 
gradual,  cooperative  and  pacific  betterment  of  race  relations 
that  many  people  feel  that  a  "hot-headed,  recalcitrant  body 
of  insurgent  Negro  youth"  has  jeopardized  a  ten  million 
dollar  investment  in  social  fire  insurance. 

The  root  of  the  trouble. is  twofold.  First,  it  is  unfair 
and  perhaps  unwise  to  saddle  a  school  with  a  program  that 
involves  essentially  the  relationships  of  the  grown-up  gen- . 
erations  in  their  contemporary  struggle  for  adjustment.  In 
the  training  of  Negro  youth  it  may  easily  represent  a  dan- 
gerous temptation  to  saddle  the  colt  too  early.  Then, 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  beginning  as  vocational  trade 
schools,  with  the  progress  of  their  constituency  have  grown 
into  normal  training  schools  and  in  the  last  few  years  have 
added  courses  of  collegiate  grade  in  teaching,  scientific  agri- 
culture and  business  administration.  Much  of  the  recent 
trouble  results  from  this  rapid  growth  and  the  attempt  to 
hold  a  very  mixed  body  of  students  of  collegiate,  normal, 
secondary  academic  and  industrial  grade  in  the  same  dis- 
ciplinary straight-jacket  for  the  sake  of  the  "traditional 
spirit  of  the  school."  Perturbing  as  it  all  is,  it  is  least 
perturbing  for  those  who  see  it  as  a  problem  of  modern  edu- 
cational growth  and  adjustment,  quite  apart  from  the  race 
question,  and  who  do  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  rest- 
lessness and  self-assertion  among  Negro  youth  mean  any- 
thing more  or  anything  less  than  they  mean  for  white  youth. 

School  is  to  be  "officially  re-opened"  to  students  who  take 
a  pledge  of  "loyalty,  obedience  and  cooperation."  The  offi- 
cial manifesto  states:  "Among  the  gratifying  elements  in 
the  situation  have  been  the  loyalty  of  the  new  students, 
especially  those  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
household,  the  comparative  steadiness  of  most  of  the  girls, 
and  the  practically  universal  condemnation  of  the  strike  by 
the  members  of  the  staff  and  by  the  alumni."  Here,  it 
seems,  is  the  worry  of  the  trustee  mind  more  than  the  con- 
cern of  the  educator. 

Perhaps  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  main  root  of  the 
situation  is  educational,  some  factors  of  it  are  racial.  In 
the  last  two  or  three  years  there  have  occurred  at  Fisk, 
Howard,  Shaw  and  several  Negro  schools  strikes  or  revolts 
which  have  been  "officially  quelled"  only  to  be  followed 
shortly  by  far-reaching  changes  of  policy  and  administration. 
In  view  of  Hampton's  avowed  role  as  a  demonstration  and 
observation  center,  the  students'  action  may  be  in  part  a 
half-blind,  half-awakened  resentment  of  the  parade  atmos- 
phere of  an  inter-racial  showroom,  a  revulsion  from  the 
constant  intrusion  of  a  social  problem  into  their  daily  lives. 

There  is  no  specific  mention  of  these  things  in  the  stu- 
dent manifesto,  which  on  its  serious  side  calls  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  student  council,  differentiation  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  students  of  collegiate  grade  and  for  academic 


qualifications  for  the  teaching  staff  of  some  departments, 
and  on  its  trivial  side  for  improved  food,  laundry,  later 
curfew,  and  permission  to  shed  uniforms  over  the  week-ends. 
The  Negro  newspaper  of  Norfolk,  commenting  on  the 
situation,  undoubtedly  goes  too  far  in  suggesting  that  "it  is 
evident  that  all-Negro  colleges  will  have  to  come  under  all- 
Negro  administration  before  this  field  will  know  peace." 
The  race  situation  makes  a  mixed  staff  in  some  centers  of 
education,  at  least,  vital,  useful  and  mutually  educative. 
Nevertheless,  the  progressive  training  and  development  of 
the  Negro  does  call  everywhere,  even  in  a  professedly  phil- 
anthropic venture  such  as  Hampton,  for  larger  measures 
of  self-direction  and  self-determination,  and  for  a  sensitive 
remodeling  of  the  program  to  the  Negro  mind  and  spirit. 

LAYINQ  DOWN  THE  SHOVEL 

IR  with  the  wheelbarrow;  fair  as  a  hod  carrier;  fair 
in  cleaning  tracks;  fair  as  a  trucker;  good  in  carrying 
material;  .  .  .  fair  in  repairing  tracks;  good  at  repairing 
roads;  .  .  .  good  in  work  requiring  speed;  poor  in  that 
requiring  precision.  ..."  The  Urban  League  has  made 
up  a  long  list  of  qualities  that  the  Negro  worker  is  "supposed 
to  have."  The  special  aptitudes  and  limitations  of  the 
Negro  in  modern  industry  are  still  pretty  much  a  matter  of 
guess-work,  based  on  tradition  rather  than  on  actual  knowl- 
edge. The  shift  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negroes  from 
southern  plantations  to  northern  industry  is  a  recent  develop- 
ment, and  the  problems  it  presents  to  industry,  to  the  public, 
to  white  workers,  to  the  Negroes  themselves  are  but  vaguely 
defined  and  not  at  all  solved.  The  recently  formed  Inter- 
Racial  Industrial  Committee  of  the  New  York  Urban 
League  is  a  new  and  hopeful  agency  organized  "to  concen- 
trate thought  and  effort"  upon  various  phases  of  the  actual 
situation  of  the  Negro  in  industry.  The  Committee  is  made 
up  of  about  fifty  "white  and  colored  citizens  of  civic  stand- 
ing." It  plans  to  hold  four  conferences  a  year,  and  to 
issue  bi-monthly  bulletins  covering  its  work.  Its  program 
includes  "Discovery  of  all  professional,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial opportunities  for  employment  open  to  Negroes  in 
New  York ;  opening  of  new  employment  opportunities  .  .  . 
discovery  of  facilities  for  Negro  adult  education  .  .  .  devis- 
ing of  improved  methods  of  overcoming  mental  and  tempera- 
mental maladjustments  which  limit  employability  of  adult 
workers ;  studying  the  relationship  of  Negroes  to  apprentice- 
ship training  in  New  York  City;  devising  some  educational 
work  with  groups  of  white  workers  to  liberalize  their  points 
of  view  on  the  Negro;  the  problems  of  promotion  for  Negro 
workers;  advertising  Negro  labor." 

Though  in  industry  the  Negro  still  gropes  painfully 
toward  a  place  of  unprejudiced  opportunity  and  fair  treat- 
ment, the  accomplishments  of  the  race  in  the  arts  are  increas- 
ingly recognized.  In  Chicago,  a  Negro  in  Arts  week  is  to 
be  held  late  this  month  as  "a  city-wide  demonstration,  to 
bring  to  Chicago  and  to  its  200,000  Negro  population  a 
knowledge  of  the  cultural  progress  of  the  race."  The  plans, 
inaugurated  as  part  of  the  educational  program  of  the  Chi- 
cago Woman's  Club,  have  the  cooperation  of  more  than  a 
dozen  important  civic  organizations.  The  center  of  interest 
for  the  week  will  be  the  African  Primitive  Art  Exhibit, 
which  attracted  much  attention  in  New  York  last  winter 
(see  The  Survey,  February  i,  1927,  page  587).  Another 
exhibit,  with  canvasses  by  Negro  artists,  will  be  on  display 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Professor  Alain  Locke  of 
Howard  University  will  interpret  the  exhibits. 


HEALTH 


The  Beauty  Motif 

By  VIRGINIA  R.  WING 


AYING  pipe  between  the  great  reservoir  of  scientific 
information  on  health  and  the  many  needing  this 
water  of  life,  is  the  present  occupation  of  the  health 
educator.  This  reservoir,  fed  constantly  by  streams 
from  the  spring  of  pure  reason  and  by  clear  facts 
pumped  up  by  scientific  pressure,  must  splash  unused  unless 
some  maker  of  conduits  connects  the  commodity  and  the 
consumer.  As  an  afterthought,  having  brought  the  water 
and  the  horse  together,  will  he  drink? 

To  a  health  advertiser,  the  basis  of  any  campaign  must 
be  built  on  stony  facts,  else  how  are  we  better  than  the 
patent  medicine  man?  We  admit  we  lack  his  skill  in  dis- 
pensing our  wares  so  must  we  be  the  more  earnest  in  secur- 
ing the  best  wares  to  dispense. 

The  beginning  then  of  our  Girls'  Health  Year  Campaign 
in  Cleveland  was  high  in  the  mountains  of  vital  statistics. 
Ingeniously  the  scientific  analyst  explored  in  these  rocky 
places  and  after  several  years  of  delving,  produced  figures 
and  charts  which  showed  for  that  city  that  during  the  last 
twelve  years  the  tuberculosis  death-rate  for  boys  from  15 
to  24  had  been  cut  in  half,  while  during  the  same  period 
the  girls'  death-rate  for  this  age  group  had  declined  only  14 
per  cent  and  was  at  present  far  above  the  boys  and  the 
highest  point  in  the  whole  female  curve. 

As  soon  as  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  came  into  pos- 
session of  these  findings  they  were  presented  to  leaders  in 
various  health  fields  for  discussion  and  a  city-wide  guessing 
match  was  on.  Were  these  figures  the  result  of  the  jazz 
age,  of  wanting  to  be  thin,  of  overstudy,  of  dances, 
of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  in  over  and  un- 
der wear? — each  question  arising  from 
the  questioner's  pet  aversion  but  all 
agreeing  that  the  figures  confirmed 
what  they  had  long  suspected. 

Medical  interpretation  being 
essential  to  treatment  the  case 
was  submitted   to  physicians 
who  said  that  lack  of  rest, 
insufficient     and     improper 
food,     nervous     excitement 
a  mushroom   existence 
from    sun    and    air, 
well     break     down 
resistance    and    lead 
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away 

might 

bodily 

to  tuberculosis. 


of- 


from   their   practice  v 
fered  in  illustration. 

Armed  then  with  the  death- 
rates,  the  suggested  delinquencies 
and  the  medical  diagnosis,  the  anti- 
Tuberculosis  League  waited  on 
the  Cleveland  Girls'  Council,  an 
organization  in  which  all  work 


The  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis     League 

The  Health  Trail,  for 


with  girls  is  represented.  The  members  sat  long  over  the 
facts,  admitted  the  vital  importance  of  the  findings  and  ac- 
cepted responsibility  jointly  with  the  league  to  evolve  some 
plan  which  would  arouse  the  interest  of  the  menaced  group. 
Rousing  interest,  holding  attention,  creating  desire,  secur- 
ing action — all  these  must  our  campaign  accomplish  if  it 
was  to  be  more  than  any  health  week.  We  began  where  we 
were,  that  is,  with  the  health  charts  and  programs  already 
part  of  each  organization's  plan  and  evolved  from  them  a 
three-months'  health  record  called  the  Health  Trail  to 
Beauty,  containing  fifteen  rules  that  were  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,  ornamented  the  edge  with 
jazzy  line  drawings  and  distributed  15,000  copies  to  the 
2,000  leaders  of  girls'  clubs  and  the  like,  with  the  registra- 
tion cards  and  a  teacher's  manual  containing  directions. 
Then  the  news  stories  began  to  break — not  unexpectedly, 
since  our  campaign  was  built  with  one  eye  on  the  press — 
and  headlines  such  as  Greatest  Health  Army  Ever  Or- 
ganized, Push  War  to  Aid  Health  and  Fight  Tuberculosis 
Among  Girls  called  loudly  to  any  runner. 

Having  made  the  first  impression  wtih  statistics,  mem- 
bers enrolled,  medical  interpretation  and  breezy  printed 
material,  we  considered  that  interest  in  our  effort  was 
aroused  and  entered  the  second  stage  of  our  program. 

To  hold  attention,  a  monthly  leader's  bulletin  came  into 
being.     First  the  Snow  Trail,  playing  up  the  outdoor  fun 
that  February  offered,  such  as  outdoor  cooking,  set  up  by 
the  camp  fire  leader,  and  snow  sports  and  games.     Also  a 
Poster  Contest  began,  open  to  highschool  girls  in 
art  classes.     "What  is  your  idea  of  beauty, 
not  that  contained  in  compacts  and  jars 
but   the  sort   based  on   radiant   good 
health,"  read  the  news  stories,  and 
a  bank  account  was  offered  as  a 
prize. 

March  brought  the  Breakfast 
Trail.    Beauty  Breakfasts  oc- 
cupied one  page,  First  Aids 
to     Beauty     another.      An 
apple  illustrated  skin  lotion 
and    an    animated    lettuce 
head  boosted  the  tonic  value 
of    vegetables.      A    cartoon 
on  the  back  showed  a  for- 
lorn motorist  dismally  crank- 
ing to  the  wail  "no  gas,"  at- 
tention   being    drawn    to    the 
similar   plight   of   a   breakfastless 
body.     As    part    of    the    breakfast 
program,    some   highschools    asked 
questions.      The    answers    showed 
that  out  of  i, 200  students  in  one 
girls  of  Greater  Cleveland     school     36o     had     come     without 
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breakfast,  in  another  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  students 
reported  "nothing"  or  "nothing  but  coffee."  Causes  behind 
this  were  suggested  as  being  hurry,  carelessness,  late  hours, 
or  lack  of  home  planning  rather  than  poverty.  As  a  result 
of  these  questions  three  highschools  put  in  cafeteria  break- 
fasts that  were  well  patronized,  settlement  clubs  had  their 
pictures  taken  cooking  model  breakfasts  and  the  most  pop- 
ular woman's  editorial  writer  gave  breakfast  menus  and 
breakfast  psychology  splendid  space. 

School  cafeterias,  too,  offered  opportunities  for  education 
and  the  school  lunch-room  director  organized  a  checking 
service  which  decreased  the  sale  of  the  ubiquitous  wiener  a 
thousand  pounds  and  increased  by  119,920  the  pints  of  milk 
sold  in  comparison  with  former  years.  Fruit  also  took  a 
place  as  best  seller,  apples  jumping  from  30  to  165  boxes 
and  oranges  from  82  to  387  dozen. 

East  Technical  High  School  organized  an  "oil  drillers" 
aquad,  a  group  of  underweights 
who  promised  to  take  cod  liver 
oil  after  every  meal  for  five 
weeks  while  another  group  con- 
tinued to  live  as  usual.  The  re- 
sults were  to  show  the  "esthetic 
value  of  bigger  and  better  figures"  to  quote  the  daily  press. 
April  brought  Posture  Month,  the  bulletin  pointing  out 
"personality,  grace  and  ease"  as  the  rewards  that  might  be 
hoped  for  from  proper  posture.  To  give  the  press  version: 

Suppose  you  had  three  wishes  right  now,  what  would  you 
say?  I  wager  I  know.  Success,  health,  beauty!  Am  I  right? 
Well,  they  really  are  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  for  they 
are  analogous.  Take  success  for  instance.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
successful  person  shamble  or  shuffle  along?  Of  course  not. 
He  walked  like  a  leader,  with  a  buoyant  spring  to  his  step. 
He  was  erect,  alert,  vital.  People  would  turn  and  look  often. 
One  educator  said  "Show  me  how  a  man  walks  and  I  will  tell 
you  who  he  is!"  How  do  you  walk?  A  leader  must  inspire 


you 


run     your     motor 
feeding? 


confidence,  show  capability.  We  must  walk  right  and  stand 
right,  head  up,  chin  in,  erect,  shoulders  thrown  back,  chest 
out.  But  when  we  do  this  we  will  automatically  want  to 
breathe  right  and  so  we  come  to  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter. 

One  private  school  put  in  a  committee  to  judge  posture. 
This  committee  tagged  the  erect  and  untagged  those  that 
slumped,  for  a  week,  using  book  marks  of  a  dressy  young 
man  to  remind  them  of  the  end  in  view.  The  government 
posture  film  had  a  lively  month  rushing  all  over  town  to 
show  how  Helen  Wills  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  did  it,  and 
Posture  Week  at  all  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  branches  used  live 
demonstrators.  As  a  crowning  touch  to  the  month  the 
Girl  Scouts  brought  Agnes  Wayman  to  speak  at  the  first 
leader's  rally.  What  she  said  was  immensely  quotable  and 
found  place  even  in  the  Cleveland  Magazine,  an  organ  dis- 
tributed to  the  hotels.  Who  would  not  stand  erectly  if  she 
found  that  by  so  doing  she  had  a  "chance  for  a  100  per  cent 
personality"!  Through  the  Physical  Education  Department 
of  the  public  schols,  physical  directors  took  an  active  part  in 
this  month's  program,  affording  features  through  stunts  and 
demonstrations  as  good-looking  girls  in  gym  clothes  are  still 
front  page  art. 

In  April  two  new  forces  joined  the  ranks — the  Cleveland 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  Women's  Council  of  the 
Federated  Churches.  The  first  invited  the  statistician  respon- 
sible for  our  facts  to  present  his  findings  with  slides  at  the 
annual  tuberculosis  meeting  of  the  academy,  thus  placirrg 
again  our  effort,  which  had  begun  to  smack  tastily  of  the 
beauty  contest,  back  in  the  realm  of  science  and  medicine. 
The  second,  locally  responsible  for  Mother  and  Daughter 
Week,  accepted  "girls'  health"  as  the  subject  for  their 
speeches  using  the  popular  "gay  90*5"  contrast  as  a  basis. 
The  mayor  issued  a  proclamation  setting  aside  the  week  for 
mothers  and  daughters,  and  churches,  P.  T.  A.'s  and  girl 
groups  cooperated  nobly. 

As  the  end  of  the  three-month 
period  approached,  the  school  posters 
were  called  in  and  a  committee,  high 
in  artistic  circles,  awarded  the  prize. 
For  a  week  the  poster  was  displayed 
in  enlarged  form  on  the  busiest  down- 
town corner  and  then  little  seals 
bearing  the  design  were  circulated  to 
all  leaders  for  placing  on  the  girls' 
charts  as  they  were  turned  in  and 
a  second  chart  issued. 

May  brought  the  Hik- 
er's Trail,  giving  games 
to  play,  things  to  dis- 
cover, places  to  go  and 
clothes  to  wear.  Depart- 
ment stores  showed  stylish 
yet  sensible  outdoor  apparel,  and 
managers  questioned  optimistically  as 
to  whether  we  could  increase  the 
sale  of  underwear  too,  but  we  put 
them  off  with  fair  promises. 

In  June,  we  combined  sun,  air  and 
exercise  in  one  folder,  the  Camp 
Trail,  which  reached  the  girls  before 
school  closed  and  opened  the  way  for 
talks  by  camp  leaders  on  registration 
and  some  special  publicity  on  the  sun 
as  a  vitalizer.  This  put  the  summer 
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program  of  the  Health  Trail  to  Beauty  in  the  hands  of  the 
j     camps  and  to  quote  the  bulletin : 

Followers  of  the  Girls'  Health  Trail  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity at  the  summer  camp  to  practice  to  the  fullest  extent 
their  rules  for  right  living.  The  sun  will  have  a  chance  to 
pour  its  life-giving  rays  into  the  campers,  storing  up  vitality 
for  the  winter  months.  Plenty  of  good  fresh  air  while  walking 
will  pile  up  credits  and  make  exercise  out-of-doors  a  joy. 

As  a  running  accompaniment  to  this  six-month  program 
there  were  a  series  of  news  articles  by  the  league  president, 
numberless  talks  to  clubs,  P.  T.  A.'s  and  social  agencies  and 
a  quiet  industrial  program.  This  program  was  begun  by 
visits  to  all  concerns  employing  women,  followed  up  by 
women's  health  posters  and  leaflets,  and  was  cheered  along 
the  way  by  stories  of  girls  versus  men  in  business.  To 
quote  the  paper: 

Girls  have  flocked  into  business  and  professional  life 
since  the  War  but  they  haven't  yet  learned  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  It's  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  girl  to 
work  in  an  office  eight  hours  a  day,  then  go  home,  help 
get  supper,  make  beds,  clean  the  house,  wash  dishes  and 
then  go  out  and  dance  half  the  night.  Men  have  learned 
that  they  can't  drive  themselves  at  such  high  speed.  A  man 

calls  it  a  day  when  he 
closes  his  office  desk. 
He  doesn't  go  home  and 
do  a  lot  of  housework. 
He  gets  more  rest,  more 
sleep  and  more  whole- 


Start  the  day  right! 


some  recreation  in  the  open  air.  He  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  himself. 

The  program  has  culminated  in  health  and  hygiene  classes 
held  in  fifteen  factories  on  company  time  and  taught  by  Red 
Cross  teaching  center  instructors.  These  classes,  treating  of 
food,  cleanliness,  physical  defects,  and  cause  and  prevention 
of  sickness,  are  held  once  a  week  for  six  weeks.  Besides,  the 
girls  are  weighed  and  measured  and  have  a  chance  to  ask 
questions,  and  we  hope  that  through  these  small  beginnings 
regular  health  instruction  will  find  a  place  as  a  necessity  in 
industry. 

So  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  Health  Trail  the 
army  of  doctors,  teachers  and  girl  leaders  had  proceeded 
until  in  the  August  halt  we  begin  to  study  our  position. 
In  the  War,  the  strategy  that  followed  an  offensive  was  to 
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consolidate  the  line  and  entrench  while  scouts 
explored  the  field  ahead.  In  a  peace  army,  similar 
tactics  seemed  proper. 

Since  our  campaign  has  roused  interest,  held 
attention  and  in  a  measure  created  desire,  we 
must  secure  action  if  any  permanent  improvement 
is  to  come.  Action,  on  the  part  of  established 
agencies  such  as  the  school,  social  forces  and 
industry,  leading  to  action  by  the  girls  them- 
selves. 

Certain  plans  for  the  future  indicate  a  measure 
of  action  now  under  way.  In  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools  a  card,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Charm  Chart  or  It,  aims  to  cultivate  taste  in 
dress,  personal  appearance  and  habits — such  items 
as  hair  poorly  cut,  bleached  or  with  dandruff, 
take  marks  off  the  score,  while  no  bloomers,  garters 
showing,  too  much  rouge,  heels  run  over,  gum,  all 
definitely  prevent  a  100  per  cent  appearance  and 
mark  a  loser  in  school  rating  and  in  business 
success. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  has  a  metropolitan  physical 
education  director  who  has  many  plans  for  inserting 
health  programs  in  girls'  clubs.  The  Girls'  Council 
annual  autumn  course  for  girl  group  leaders  is  featuring 
health  and  opens  with  Sally  Lucas  Jean  as  speaker,  to  set 
the  health  pace.  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire,  libraries  and 
settlements  all  expect  to  stay  with  the  project,  which 
means  that  the  idea  has  taken  root  and  that  with  water, 
fertilizer  and  the  sunlight  of  publicity,  we  can  expect  a 
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good  growth  in  the  girls'  health  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

"But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?"  said  little  Peterkin. 

Always  behind  every  public  health  effort  lurks  the 
scoffer  whispering  that  survival  of  the  unfit  or  the  less  fit 
means  race  degeneration,  that  too  long  the  social  worker 
has  protected  these  weak  ones  from  nature  and  her  eternal 


laws.  Let  us  answer  that  girls,  healthy,  poised,  alert,  make 
better  citizens  than  sick  ones;  that  vital,  radiant  well- 
being  secured  through  personal  effort  is  a  good  equipment 
for  life,  and  that  so  long  as  a  woman  actually  or  vicariously 
must  be  the  mother  to  the  eternal  small  boy  in  man  they 
need  all  the  charm,  poise  and  personality  that  they  can  get. 


Proof  in  the  Public  Health  Pudding 


By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


KCORD   your   population   changes,    report   annual 
mortalities  for  leading  causes  of  death,  and  for 
precisely  outlined  areas,  compare  births  and  deaths 
of  the  district  with  those  of  a  borough  over  a 
five-year  period,  before  and  after  particular  ser- 
vices are  provided,  and  something  very  close  to  a  true  trend 
in   human  events  should  evolve.     Kenneth  Widdemer  has 
been  the  field  marshal,  Godias  Drolet  and  Marguerite  Pot- 
ter the  staff  officers   providing   the  G.H.Q.  of   Sanitation 
with   a  mathematical    technique   and   guarantee    of    honest 
figuring   that   is    embodied    in    their   mimeographed    report 
which  follows  these  precepts,  Casting  the  Life-lines  for  East 
Harlem. 

When  will  all  the  3,500  sanitary  areas  of  New  York 
City  receive  the  appropriate,  nearly  adequate  socio-medical 
health  service  which  the  eight  areas  of  East  Harlem  devel- 
oped for  themselves  by  close  participation  of  official  and 
volunteer  workers?  (See  The  Survey,  May  15,  1925;  Oc- 
tober 15,  1926).  Why  do  not  the  six  million  other  equally 
valuable  fellow-members  of  this  civic  household  get  what 
they  need,  as  do  these  1 10,000  Italians?  How  did  it  happen 
that  this  trial  of  a  well  equipped  health  special  could  be 
projected  and  carried  out  with  satisfactory  results  in  these 
past  few  years  and  could  not  have  been  earlier  accomplished  ? 
What  must  other  city  folks  do  to  get  as  far  ahead  as  East 
Harlem  has  in  the  journey  on  a  highroad  to  health  book- 
keeping and  cost-accounting  of  lives? 

In  1916  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York  City 
was  called  upon  by  Mayor  Mitchel  to  use  the  sanitary  areas 
as  agreed  to  by  the  geographer  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
as  administrative  units  and  for  statistical  records  of  births, 
deaths  and  sickness  as  they  have  been  used  since  1900  for 
population  enumeration  by  age,  sex,  race  and  literacy.  1916-20 
serve  as  basic  years  for  comparison  with  the  second  quin- 
quennium 1921-5,  for  which  the  health-center  experiment 
has  been  in  operation.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Boston  and  St. 
Louis  are  in  process  of  getting  the  same  standard  permanent 
area  basis  for  their  social  and  health  data.  Other  American 
cities  have  not  yet  waked  up  to  this  essential  element  in 
social  inquiry  from  which  New  York  City  is  now  reaping 
the  reward  of  thirty  years  of  effort. 

The  110,820  of  East  Harlem  in  1920  shrunk  to  97,033 
in  1925,  but  not  from  disease.  About  2,700  people  left 
the  district  each  year.  Manhattan  was  losing  13  per  cent, 
while  East  Harlem  lost  2O  per  cent,  and  the  city  as  a  whole 
gained  4  per  cent  of  its  population.  This,  mind  you,  is  a 
simple  statement  in  demography,  or  a  write-up  of  the  crowd, 
Sir  Demos.  Birth-rates  have  tumbled  too,  in  Harlem,  from 
36.2  per  1,000  population  (1916-20)  to  29.4  (1921-5), 
not  quite  so  much  of  a  percentage  drop  as  that  of  the  whole 
city,  but  more  than  twice  that  of  Manhattan  Borough. 


For  death-rates,  however,  we  have  a  still  greater  change 
in  1925,  falling  not  only  below  the  rates  of  1920  but  well 
under  those  of  the  city  as  a  whole  and  twice  as  far  as  those 
of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  While  the  highest  priced 
land  in  the  world  is  found  on  Manhattan,  the  residents  of 
the  city  below  Wall  Street  can  not  compete  in  safety  of  life 
with  the  little  tenement  district  188  in  Harlem,  where  the 
general  death-rate  was  9.03  per  1,000  people. 

Just  think  how  proud  any  health  officer  would  be  if  in 
five  years  among  a  hundred  thousand  people  the  deaths  from 
pneumonia  had  fallen  from  376  to  166  for  a  twelve-month 
period,  and  tuberculosis  deaths  from  158  to  78,  and  those 
from  diphtheria  from  36  to  13,  and  deaths  from  all  causes 
together  from  1,530  to  1,170! 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  conviction  that  something 
happened  to  the  Italians  of  East  Harlem  which  suddenly 
altered  the  tenor  of  their  living  and  dying.  In  former  years 
they  used  to  follow  Manhattanese  traditions  and  die  off  like 
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the  rest  of  us  at  about  14.5  per  1,000  each  year,  but  out  of 
courtesy  or  to  show  their  high  spirit  they  abruptly  abandoned 
the  old  tradition  and  by  1925  they  had  set  a  dignified  and 
commendable  rate  of  n.6  while  the  rest  of  Manhattan's 
two  millions  speeded  up  their  parting  to  15.2  deaths  per 
thousand.  You  must  just  glance  at  one  of  those  semi- 
logarithmic  graphs  which  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  sense 
of  personality  and  superiority  of  simon-pure  statisticians 
and  note  the  eccentric  excellence  of  East  Harlem  in  its 
tuberculosis  parade,  for  all  populations  look  alike  on  logarith- 
mic paper. 

True  to  form,  like  any  other  "book  of  the  day"  there  is 
a  story  within  a  story,  a  sort  of  concealed  psycho-complex 
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within  the  total  personality  of  East  Harlem.  It  is  as  usual 
a  case  of  cherchez  les  femmes,  because  those  good  ladies, 
the  nurses,  not  content  to  let  well  enough  alone,  went  after 
a  small  and  relatively  unprotected  group  of  some  38,000 
of  the  docile  Italians  and  fine-tooth  combed  their  homes 
(as  well  as  their  heads)  for  sanitary  hazards.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  they  proved  the  obvious — that  more  and  better 
work  of  a  good  kind  produces  bigger  and  better  health.  The 
Nursing  Demonstration  has  as  much  exceeded  the  showing  of 
East  Harlem  as  a  whole  as  East  Harlem  improved  over 
little  old  Manhattan. 

And  now  I  must  keep  quiet  while  the  dignity  and  con- 
servatism of  the  official  conclusions  glow  with  the  pale  enthu- 
siasm of  an  incandescent  book-worm: 

To  summarize,  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  East  Hariem  District,  the  trend  in 
mortality  since  the  opening  of  the  Health  Center  has  been 
most  encouraging.  The  general  mortality  rate  for  the  five- 
year  demonstration  period  (1921-1925)  was  18  per  cent  lower 
than  that  of  the  five-year  pre-demonstration  period.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  for  this  period  for  the  city  was  the  same;  that 
for  Manhattan  was  considerably  less  (9  per  cent).  In  other 
words,  in  reducing  mortality,  since  the  opening  of  the  Health 
Center,  the  East  Harlem  District  has  kept  pace  with  the  city 
and  has  gone  ahead  of  Manhattan. 

Of  the  five  most  important  diseases  affecting  adults,  mor- 
tality from  two,  pneumonia  and  nephritis,  has  shown  an  accel- 
erated rate  of  decline  over  Manhattan  and  New  York  City. 
Pneumonia  especially  has  been  markedly  reduced.  The  rate 
for  the  five-year  demonstration  period  was  40  per  cent  lower 
than  that  of  the  five-year  pre-demonstration  period.  Two  dis- 
eases, cancer  and  organic  heart,  although  increasing,  have 
maintained  a  rate  considerably  lower  than  that  of  Manhattan 
or  the  entire  city.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  although  not 
decreasing  as  much  during  the  five-year  period  as  in  Manhattan 
or  New  York,  nevertheless  has  been  notably  reduced  and  in 
1925  was  down  to  80  per  100,000  population  as  compared  with 
113  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  81  in  the  entire  city. 
Mortality  due  to  the  five  most  important  children's  diseases, 
diarrhea  and  enteritis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough  and  scarlet  fever,  has  been  declining  in  East  Harlem. 
During  the  demonstration  period  mortality  from  diphtheria 
and  croup  was  reduced  more  than  any  other  cause  of  death 
(47  per  cent)  and  diarrhea  and  enteritis  held  second  place  (40 
per  cent). 

Infant  mortality  was  greatly  reduced.  During  the  five-year 
period  of  the  demonstration  only  about  three-fourths  as  many 
children  under  one  year  died  as  in  the  preceding  five  years. 

From  1923-1925  inclusive,  in  East  Harlem,  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  general  mortality  of  7  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
three  years  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  and  of  .08  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  limited  area  of  the  Health  Center  District,  in  which 
the  Nursing  and  Health  Demonstration  has  been  doing  inten- 
sive work  during  this  period,  the  reduction  was  one  point 
better — 8  per  cent.  In  this  area  the  great  improvement,  espe- 
cially in  infant  mortality,  unquestionably  reflects  the  intensive 
work  done. 

Obviously,  the  life  lines  in  East  Harlem  are  being  strength- 
ened and  lengthened.  Many  more  babies  are  surviving  the  dan- 
gerous first  year  of  life  because  of  the  concentrated  infant 
welfare  work  that  is  being  done.  Every  year  more  children  are 
living  through  or  escaping  altogether  the  diseases  which  menace 
early  child  life.  The  more  acute  diseases,  which  affect  adults 
as  well  as  children,  especially  pneumonia,  are  being  controlled 
through  more  adequate  health  and  nursing  service.  This 
study  of  vital  statistics  is  one  more  bit  of  evidence  that  coor- 
dination of  the  work  of  health  and  welfare  agencies  and  inten- 
sive health  service  administered  according  to  a  district  plan 
will  definitely  improve  the  health  conditions  of  a  community. 

In  the  words  of  our  gentle  grandparents :  How  is  that 
for  High? 


SHIFTING  a  little  the  ditty  of  contrary  Mary,  the  federal 
Children's  Bureau  asked  itself  "How  do  our  children  grow?" 
and  answers  its  own  query  with  a  bibliography  just  published 
under  the  title,  Reference  on  the  Physical  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Normal  Child.  The  bibliography  was  undertaken 
as  a  result  of  the  conference  of  experts  on  the  growth  of 
children  called  by  the  Bureau  in  October,  1922,  and  its  general 
plan  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Ella  Oppenheimer,  then  director  of 
the  child  hygiene  division  of  the  bureau.  During  the  course  of 
its  preparation,  some  10,000  technical  books  and  articles  in  this 
field  have  been  carefully  examined  and  evaluated  by  the  staff, 
and  2,500  reports  of  original  research  in  this  country  and 
abroad  were  selected  as  of  an  importance  and  significance  to 
justify  inclusion  in  the  bibliography.  The  bulletin  is  of  im- 
portance both  to  persons  in  search  of  scientific  information  on 
child  development  and  to  future  investigators,  who  may  see 
from  its  listings  what  work  "has  been  done  in  the  past  and  so 
avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

ALSO  with  its  eyes  on  the  normal  child,  but  from  a  different 
slant,  is  a  recent  publication  of  the  American  Child  Health  As- 
sociation, Signs  of  Health  in  Childhood,  by  Drs.  Hugh  Chaplin, 
and  Edward  Strecker  (36  pages,  illustrated,  price  25  cents  from 
the  offices  of  the  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City).  The  subtitle  of  this  pamphlet  is  "A  picture  of  the 
optimal  child,"  and  its  aim  is  to  describe  not  an  average  speci- 
men of  the  young  human  being,  but  the  characteristics  which 
denote  a  mind  and  body  which  are  developing  properly  and 
functioning  well.  The  authors  point  out  that  no  set  standard 
of  height,  weight  and  the  like  can  be  of  exact  value  in  judging 
a  particular  child;  that  different  types  of  children  develop  in 
different  ways.  The  tall  type  is  likely  to  reach  its  maximum 
growth  by  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen,  for  example,  the  short 
type  to  increase  in  height  more  slowly  and  until  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  so  on.  The  general  characteristics 
of  development  are  described,  and  in  summary  there  is  a  picture 
of  optimal  health  in  childhood:  children  diverse  in  build  and 
size,  but  alike  in  health  and  in  their  keen  enjoyment  of  life; 
efficient  in  physical  control,  with  a  minimum  of  awkwardness; 
with  lives  enriched  by  a  vivid  imagination,  a  well-trained  mind, 
and  poised  by  a  well  developed  moral  sense  and  an  intelligent 
control  of  the  emotions.  "It  is  encouraging,"  the  authors  con- 
clude, that  the  requisites  of  this  desirable  state  of  health  are 
not  unduly  costly  and  are  therefore  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  child.  It  is  only  necessary  for  parents  and  children  to 
learn  how  to  live  wisely  in  order  that  children  may  become  and 
remain  physically  and  mentally  fit." 

HOW  PARENTS  fail  in  both  realization  and   responsibility 
in  one  specific  aspect  of  children's  lives  is  brought  out  by  H.  M. 
Costello,  school  dentist  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  in  a  recent  issue 
of   the  Weekly   Herald   Review,   the  publication  of  the   health 
department  of  that  city.    Dr.  Costello  points  out  that  statistics 
show  that  the  teeth  of  children  in  institutions,  such  as  orphan 
asylums,  are  in  far  better  condition  than  those  of  the  apparently 
more  fortunate  children  who  live  with  their  own  fathers  and 
mothers.    This  difference  certainly  is  not  due  to  a  more  favor- 
able physical  constitution  on  the  part  of  the  dependent  child, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  health  of  institutional  children  generally 
is  entrusted  to  people  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  them  well, 
and  that  systematic  physical  examination  and  care  is  provided 
for    them.      "They    must    undergo    prescribed    periodic    dental 
examination,   and   they  must  go   to   the   dentist   to   have   their 
teeth  fixed  whether  they  like  it  or  not.    Children  living  at  home 
are  not  compelled  to  visit  the  dental  office  semi-annually;  they 
generally  are  brought  down  to  the  dentist  after  many  sleepless 
nights   when   they  can   stand   the   pain   no   longer.     They   are 
brought  too  late   for  the  dentist  is   in   no  position   to   do   any 
constructive  work  except  to  alleviate  the  pain  by  extracting  the 
aching   tooth.      Mothers    must   cultivate    the    habit    of    taking 
children  to  the  dentist  at  least  every  six  months,  and  start  this 
habit  as  soon  as  there  are  teeth  in  the  mouth. 
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Organized  Labor  in  the  Open  Shop  Citadel 


By  GORDON  S.  WATKINS 


TO  Andrew  Furuseth,  the  old  viking  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union,  the  forty-seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
held    in    Los   Angeles   October    3-14,    must    have 
resembled  a  sailing  craft  in  the  doldrums  rather 
than  a  giant  ship  in  rough  seas.     Cynical  critics  attribute 
this  extraordinary  peacefulness  on  the  part  of  the  federation 
to  its  desire  to  make  a  favorable  impression  in  the  almost 
impregnable  stronghold  of  the  open  shop. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  President  William  Green,  who  was 
reelected  to  the  presidency  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  accordance 
with  its  traditional  practice  of  retaining  its  hierarchy  in 
power,  declared  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  constructive 
conventions  ever  held  by  the  federation.  The  convention's 
greatest  achievement,  he  opined,  was  the  reaffiliation  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  with  the 
Building  Trades  Department  of  the  federation,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  six  years.  This  has  a  quantitative 
significance,  since  it  readmits  to  the  department  some  450,000 
members.  Its  qualitative  importance  is  in  its  evidence  of 
greater  unity  and  solidarity.  If  the  federation  can  discover 
ways  and  means  of  eliminating  jurisdictional  disputes  which 
incessantly  disrupt  its  forces,  undermine  its  morale,  cripple 
its  conventions,  consume  so  much  of  its  energy,  destroy 
public  confidence,  and  irritate  employers,  a  truly  great 
achievement  can  be  registered  in  the  annals  of  American  labor. 
Astounding  indifference  and  confusion  prevailed  in  al- 
most every  session  of  the  convention.  Relatively  few  dele- 
gates appeared  to  give  critical  attention  to  the  proceedings. 
This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  recom- 
mendations and  decisions  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
were  adopted  with  machine-like  precision  and  regularity, 
and  that  without  debate  important  issues  were  referred  to 
the  Executive  Council  for  action.  All  of  this  tends  to  reveal 
the  inadequacy  of  democratic  institutions,  which  are  invari- 
ably too  cumbersome  to  function  directly  and  effectively. 
It  also  prompts  the  query  as  to  whether,  in  the  interest  of 
the  labor  movement,  it  might  not  be  well  to  give  delegates 
a  pre-convention  education  in  the  major  problems  that  are 
to  be  considered. 

It  is  difHcult  to  evaluate  the  accomplishments  of  the  con- 
vention. The  appraisal  of  what  was  not  accomplished  would 
be  an  easier  task.  No  single  issue  dominated  the  conclave, 
and  many  important  problems  received  only  superficial  atten- 
tion. Among  these  are  "machinized"  industries,  such  as 
the  steel  and  automotive  industries;  the  organization  of  the 
unskilled,  whose  economic  interests  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  so 
conspicuously  neglected  and  whose  welfare  has  been  so 
courageously  championed  by  the  revolutionary  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World ;  the  organization  of  a  national  labor 
party;  and  the  cooperation  of  labor  in  solving  the  technical 
problems  of  production  and  distribution. 


Three  questions  appeared  to  claim  the  lion's  share  of  in- 
terest and  consideration,  namely,  the  increasing  application 
of  injunctions  to  labor  disputes,  the  restriction  of  Mexican 
immigration,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Coincident  with  the  convention's  denunciation  of  the  use 
of  injunctions  in  labor  controversies,  Federal  Judge  Schoon- 
maker  put  into  effect  one  of  the  most  sweeping  injunctions 
ever  issued  in  a  dispute  between  employers  and  workers. 
The  net  effect  of  this  court  order,  granted  in  behalf  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Coal  Corporation  against  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  is  to  destroy  one  of 
the  most  important  means  labor  has  of  making  collective 
bargaining  effective,  namely,  the  exclusion  of  non-union  em- 
ployes in  times  of  strike. 

Labor's  protest  against  the  injunction  is  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  government  of  our  people  is  becoming  less 
a  government  of  law  and  more  a  government  of  man.  The 
judges  who  interpret  the  laws  exercise  far  greater  power 
than  the  legislators  who  make  them.  This  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  judge-made  law  probably  constitutes  the  great- 
est single  menace  faced  by  organized  labor.  The  most 
practical  remedial  steps  proposed  at  the  convention  are  the 
modification  of  our  anti-trust  laws  and  the  selection  of  equity 
judges  who  are  willing  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  workers. 
Congress  is  to  be  asked  to  amend  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  with  a  view  to  confining  its  interpretation  in  labor  dis- 
putes to  cases  where  property  is  endangered  and  no  other 
legal  remedy  obtains.  Congress  will  also  be  asked  to  pass 
legislation  investing  in  itself  the  power  to  define  the  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  courts  in  the  administration  of  injunc- 
tions involving  industrial  disputes.  Unless  this  struggle  to 
limit  the  injunctive  power  of  the  courts  succeeds,  the  future 
of  unionism  in  the  United  States  is  extremely  uncertain. 

There  is  a  positiveness  in  the  attitude  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  toward  injunctions  which  one  wishes 
might  also  characterize  its  attitude  towards  other  important 
problems.  Many  friends  of  the  federation  deplore  the 
apparent  tendency  of  its  leadership  to  be  governed  in  its 
decisions  by  flexible  expediency  rather  than  positive  princi- 
ple. Such  an  approach  is,  of  course,  traditional  with  Amer- 
ican labor,  which,  except  in  relatively  few  periods  of  its 
development,  has  hewed  to  the  lines  of  our  dominantly  ac- 
quisitive economy.  The  needs  of  the  immediate  present 
have  seldom  been  sacrificed  to  the  broader  achievements  of 
the  future;  the  interests  of  particular  crafts  have  invariably 
taken  precedence  over  the  more  cosmopolitan  interests  of 
workers  as  a  class. 

The  application  of  this  principle  of  expediency  precluded 
a  frank  discussion  of  many  major  issues  in  the  recent  con- 
vention. Two  cases  in  point  are  Resolution  No.  46  and 
Resolution  No.  6,  dealing  respectively  with  Mexican  immi- 
gration and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  Resolu- 
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tion  No.  46,  sponsored  by  the  California  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  favored  legislation  to  place  Mexican  nationals 
under  the  quota  requirements  of  the  1924  Immigration 
Law.  The  case  for  the  resolution  was  based  upon  indis- 
putable evidence  of  the  deleterious  economic  and  social  effects 
of  Mexican  immigration,  which  is  flooding  into  border  states 
and  the  states  of  the  Central  West  and  East.  These  citizens 
of  our  southern  neighbor  accept  low  wages,  long  hours,  and 
undesirable  physical  conditions  of  employment,  and  their 
standard  of  living  is  much  lower  than  that  obtaining  among 
many  of  the  immigrants  from  the  east  and  south  of  Europe. 
The  Mexican  immigrant  is  difficult  to  assimilate;  does  not 
readily  enter  a  trade  union,  even  when  he  is  qualified  by 
craftsmanship  and  is  not  consciously  excluded ;  and  is  a  heavy 
claimant  on  the  funds  of  our  charitable  institutions. 

Resolution  No.  46  was  astutely  sidetracked  in  the  con- 
vention in  order  that  the  delegates  might  hear  the  report 
of  the  Mexico-American  Labor  Immigration  Conference. 
Favorable  action  on  this  report  would  inevitably  preclude 
similar  action  on  the  resolution.  The  forty-sixth  conven- 
tion of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  sanctioned  a  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  Mexican  immigration  into  the  United 
States.  This  conference  was  held  on  August  6,  1927,  and 
an  agreement  was  concluded. 

The  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor  has  agreed  to  urge 
the  government  of  Mexico  to  discourage  emigration  to  the 
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United  States,  to  exclude  Orientals  and  other  undesirable 
immigrants,  and  to  bring  its  own  immigration  legislation 
up  to  the  standards  maintained  by  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  agreed  that  the  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor  itself 
shall  discourage  emigration  to  the  United  States  and  en- 
courage Mexican  workers  here  to  join  trade  unions  affiliated 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Those  who  refuse  are  to  suffer  expul- 
sion from  their  own  unions  upon  their  return  to  Mexico. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  in  turn  agrees  to  a  continuance  of  the 
present  immigration  policy  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  Mexico.  The  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  convention. 
Rejection  of  Resolution  No.  46  was  thus  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Reasons  advanced  for  its  defeat  were  the  necessity 
of  keeping  faith  with  the  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  fear  that,  if  agitation  for  the  application  of  quota 
law  to  Mexico  should  succeed,  a  similar  demand  might  be 
urged  with  regard  to  Canada  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. One  wonders  whether  these  are  the  real  reasons. 
It  is  strange  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  should  be  so  solicitous  of 
the  interests  of  the  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor  when 
it  gave  no  thought  to  the  feelings  of  similar  federations  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  Perhaps  the  federa- 
tion fears  that  if  it  breaks  faith  with  the  Mexican  Federation 
of  Labor  the  workers  of  Mexico  will  shift  to  left-wing 
unionism,  which  is  already  articulate  in  that  country.  Or, 
perhaps  the  Executive  Council  knows  it  is  incapable  of 
obtaining  the  application  of  quota  legislation  to  Mexico  in 
view  of  the  demonstrated  power  of  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  to  defeat  such  a  proposal. 
At  all  events,  many  delegates  considered 
the  action  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  illogical  and 
inconsistent. 

Resolution  No.  6  presented  by  John 
Sullivan  of  New  York,  was  a  frank  protest 
against  the  invasion  of  foreign  countries  by 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly the  intervention  of  our  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua  and  China.  This  reso- 
lution was  rejected  because  it  lacked  factu- 
al evidence  and  was  deemed  to  be  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  convention.  The 
committee  on  resolutions,  however,  took 
occasion  to  deplore  such  criticism  of  our 
government  and  to  outline  its  conception  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

Disregarding  available  evidence  concern- 
ing the  repeated  intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  such  coun- 
tries as  Nicaragua,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti, 
and  Mexico,  the  committee  endorsed  the 
antiquated  Monroe  Doctrine.  "Concern- 
ing the  general  subject  of  relations  with 
South  America,  the  committee  is  firmly 
convinced  that  a  proper  adherence  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  necessary  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  both  Centra! 
and  South  America."  This  despite  the 
eternal  protests  of  these  peoples  against  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  their  demands  for 
complete  self-determination  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. The  committee  expressed  the 
somewhat  pious  wish  that  our  government 
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will  urge  all  Americans  resident  abroad  to  abide  by  and 
accept  the  consequences  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  can  hardly  be  credited  either  with  an  intelli- 
gent apprehension  of  our  foreign  policy  or  a  progressive 
attitude  toward  the  sacred  sovereignty  of  small  nations. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  proposals  which  evoked  no 
discussion  but  which  for  profoundness  of  thought  and  possi- 
bility of  constructive  achievement  promises  to  excel  all  others 
is  Resolution  No.  96,  introduced  by  the  delegation  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union.  It  expresses  the  belief 
that  "Authoritative  information  should  be  available  at  all 
times  to  deal  with  social,  economic  and  industrial  problems 
which  confront  our  people  and  which  they  are  endeavoring 
to  solve  by  legislation  and  otherwise,"  and  urges  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  to  investigate  thoroughly  cer- 
tain conditions  and  their  relation  to  industrial  and  social 
problems.  The  following  difficult  economic  questions  are 
raised : 

I.  Do  abnormally  high  retail  prices  adversely  affect  the 
working  people  by  unnaturally  reducing  the  demand  for  neces- 
sary products? 


2.  What   effect  has   faulty   distribution   on   opportunity  for 
employment? 

3.  Would  it  be  possible  to  so  regulate  production  and  con- 
sumption within  the  United  States  that  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary  to   export   competitive    products    in    such    quantity    as    to 
adversely  affect  wage  levels  in  other  countries? 

4.  In  what  way  can  displaced  labor  be  quickly  reabsorbed 
into  industry  where  the  displacement  results  from  use  of  ma- 
chinery which  increases  the  output  of   the   individual? 

5.  Would  it  be  possible  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  thereby 
balancing  production   and  consumption  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  supply  would  equal  the  demand  without  creation  of  a  sur- 
plus which  eventually  becomes  detrimental  to  both  capital  and 
labor? 

A  remarkable  challenge  to  the  research  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  to  the  ingenuity  of  American 
economists.  A  no  less  impressive  evidence  of  labor's  increas- 
ing recognition  of  the  fundamental  factors  that  limit  social 
progress  and  its  deepening  interest  in  scientific  research  as  an 
aid  to  economic  readjustment.  Resolution  No.  96  might 
easily  become  the  convention's  most  far-reaching  accomplish- 
ment. 


British  Labor  Speaks  for  Itself 


By  WILFRID  H.  CROOK 


A  EAR   ago   the  writer   had   the  good    fortune  to 
observe  at  close  quarters  for  some  four  months 
the  industrial  struggle  that  was  waged  in  Eng- 
land,  at  first  by  all  the  organized  workers  in 
the  great  national  strike,  and  then  by  the  million 
organized  miners  after  the  general  strike  was  called  off.    At 
the  time  the  wood  was  far  too  full  of  trees  for  a  balanced 
view.    Was  the  national  strike  an  abortive  attempt  at  revo- 
lution or  was  it  only  a  spontaneous  expression  of  sympathy 
with  the  miners  in  their  distressing  impasse?    Was  the  end- 
ing a  betrayal  of  the  ranks  by  conservative  leaders ;    or  a 
wise   acceptance   of   the   fact   that    further    persistence   was 
justified  only  if  the  miners  had  been  agreeable  to  a  prompt 
settlement  on   the  basis  of   the   Samuels   memorandum,   or 
else  if  the  movement  as  a  whole  had  been  prepared  to  carry 
the  struggle  to  its  logical  conclusion  of  overthrow  of  the 
existing   government?     (See    The    Survey,    July    i,    1926, 
page  419.) 

After  a  year's  lapse  the  writer  found  himself  once  more 
in  Britain,  sitting  through  one  of  the  most  important  Trades 
Union  Congresses  in  recent  years.  The  past  year  had  seen 
a  final  report  by  the  General  Council  upon  the  national 
strike  and  the  miners'  lockout  and  had  witnessed  the  or- 
ganized attack  upon  the  labor  movement  by  the  Baldwin 
government  in  its  recently  enacted  Trades  Disputes  and 
Trade  Union  Act.  How  would  the  movement  react  in  the 
first  regular  meeting,  after  the  ending  of  the  great  dispute 
and  the  passing  of  the  provocative  act? 

To  outward  appearance  the  trade  union  movement  of 
Britain  swung  very  definitely  toward  the  "right."  Little 
was  actually  said  about  the  general  strike  or  its  settlement, 
but  the  rather  distinct  line-up  of  the  miners'  delegation  on 
one  side  and  the  rest  of  the  delegates  on  the  other  made  one 
suspect  that  some  of  the  strike  lessons  had  been  taken  to 
heart.  Only  once  was  the  feeling  given  vent.  J.  H. 
Thomas,  veteran  of  the  railwaymen  and  much  abused  "right 
wing"  labor  leader,  referred  in  passing  to  the  ability  of 


many  unions  to  meet  their  own  difficulties  in  their  own  way, 
mentioning  the  Miners'  Federation  as  a  case  in  point.  In- 
stantly the  stormy  petrel  of  labor,  A.  J.  Cook,  secretary  of 
the  miners,  interjected  with  some  heat,  "You  wouldn't  let 
us."  Thomas  came  back  just  as  swiftly  but  still  in  good 
humor  with,  "That  is  a  fair  reply  from  Mr.  Cook,  but  if 
I  am  allowed  to  say  it,  if  he  had  only  taken  other  people's 
advice.  .  .  ."  The  congress  prevented  the  conclusion  of  the 
remark,  seizing  upon  the  implication  with  a  surprisingly 
vehement  burst  of  applause. 

As  the  days  passed,  more  than  one  debate  upon  the  left- 
wing  movement  showed  how  strong  was  the  feeling  against 
its  methods  within  the  'British  unions.  The  first  full-dress 
battle  took  place  on  a  motion  to  refer  back  that  portion  of 
the  General  Council's  annual  report  which  referred  to  the 
national  minority  movement  (left-wing  or  communistic 
groups).  General  Council  had  expressed  the  view  that 
affiliation  with  this  national  minority  movement  by  trades 
councils  (regional  groups  of  trades  unions  in  specified  towns 
or  urban  districts)  was  not  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  and  that  any  such  affiliating  trades 
councils  would  not  receive  the  official  recognition  of  the 
General  Council.  The  seconder  was  a  miners'  delegate. 
Yet  no  sooner  had  he  sat  down  than  the  stolid  old  union 
warrior  from  Yorkshire,  Herbert  Smith,  president  of  the 
Miners'  Federation,  rose  to  disclaim  that  delegate's  right 
to  speak  for  his  union.  Smith,  whose  union  last  year  re- 
ceived large  financial  aid  from  the  Russian  movement  and 
whose  own  secretary  was  well  known  to  be  an  extreme  left- 
wing  leader  himself,  hotly  declared  that  he  objected  to  the 
abuse  and  misrepresentation  which  the  minority  movement 
dealt  out  to  the  trade  union  leaders.  He  saw  no  difference 
between  the  minority  movement  and  the  communists — "They 
both  get  their  orders  from  Moscow."  He,  Herbert  Smith, 
was  not  prepared  to  be  dictated  to  or  to  take  his  orders  from 
Moscow  through  the  minority  movement.  That  there  were 
deep  waters  in  this  matter  was  evident  when  Herbert  Smith 
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begged  Congress  to  delay  a  vote  on  the  question  till  next 
morning  so  that  all  the  miners'  delegates  might  confer  be- 
fore casting  their  votes.  This  delay  was  granted  by  the  chair, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  both  platform  and  floor.  Next 
morning,  when  the  vote  was  taken,  the  upholders  of  the 
minority  movement  were  snowed  under  in  a  vote  of 
3,746,000  to  148,000.  And  among  those  who  held  up  the 
voting  card  against  the  minority  was  A.  J.  Cook  himself. 

The  second  main  contest  of  strength  was  over  the  Gen- 
eral Council's  recommendation  that  relations  between  the 
British  Trades  Union  Congress,  as  represented  by  the  Gen- 
eral Council  and  the  All-Russian  Council  of  Trades  Unions, 
should  be  severed.  The  debate  on  this  question  took  place 
before  a  crowded  house,  both  of  delegates  on  the  floor  and 
visitors  in  the  gallery,  and  was  with  but  one  exception  char- 
acterized by  a  restraint  and  seriousness  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  one  exception  was 
so  wild  in  expression  and  credulous  in  view  that  the  whole 
Congress  cheered  and  laughed  in  mockery  at  this  Clydesider. 

W.  M.  Citrine,  general  secretary  of  Congress,  opened  the 
debate  by  a  reasoned  statement  of  the  General  Council's 
position,  pointing  out  that  although  men  of  very  different 
views  sat  on  that  Council  they  had  reached  an  absolutely 
unanimous  decision  on  this  matter.  The  Russian  view,  he 
declared,  was  that  Moscow  was  the  stage  on  which  the  revo- 
lutionary battles  of  the  workers  had  been  fought  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  world's  trade  unions  were  the  interested 
spectators  in  the  auditorium. 

The  socialist  delegate  who  led  the  opposition  asserted  he 
was  no  communist  or  minority  movement  member,  but  that 
he  feared  the  effect  of  such  a  decision  upon  the  relationship 
between  the  ranks  of  British  and  Russian  workers,  and  more 
especially  that  such  action  would  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  reactionary  British  and  European  governments  to  such 
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an  extent  as  to  make  war  between  Britain  and  Russia  only 
too  likely.  This  same  attitude  was  expressed  officially  for 
the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  by  their  industrial  sec- 
retary, C.  T.  Cramp. 


Sykes,    in    the   Philadelphia   Evening   Public   Ledger 

Another  Successful  Overseas  Flight 


I^HIS  was  one  of  the  many  surprises  of  this  Congress  for, 
J_  after  the  big  defeat  of  the  minority  movement  earlier  in 
the  week,  it  had  been  something  of  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  this  vote,  too,  would  find  the  Congress  almost  un- 
animous. Cramp  himself  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not 
expressing  his  own  personal  views  but  those  of  his  union, 
and  he  made  an  excellent  case  for  his  union's  viewpoint. 

At  once  John  Bromley,  leader  of  the  locomotive  engineers 
and  firemen  and  a  right-wing  leader  through  the  general 
strike  period,  rose  to  point  out  the  reality  of  the  division 
between  British  and  Russian  unionists.  The  Russian  unions 
were  compulsory  and  part  of  the  communist  government. 
The  essence  of  the  British  unions  was  their  voluntary  basis 
and  separation  from  governmental  control.  That  real  dif- 
ference was  responsible  for  much  of  the  Russian  inability 
to  understand  the  British  view.  Moreover,  if  the  Congress 
were  prepared  to  continue  in  the  policy  of  accepting  in  silence 
the  attitude  of  the  Russian  unions  it  would  be  confirming 
the  Russians  in  their  mistaken  belief  that  there  was  a  section 
in  'Britain  that  could  bend  and  terrorize  the  trade  union 
movement  into  doing  what  they  desired. 

J.  H.  Thomas,  speaking  for  the  General  Council  and, 
for  once,  not  for  his  union  (National  Union  of  Railway- 
men),  told  of  negotiations  this  summer  with  the  Russians. 
The  General  Council  had  sent  their  delegates  to  Berlin  to 
meet  the  Russians,  and  there  the  Russians  agreed  that  they 
would  not  interfere  with  British  unions  any  more  than  the 
British  unions  would  dictate  to  the  Russians.  Within  two 
days  of  signing  that  agreement  "the  Russians  were  making 
the  mean  and  contemptible  statement  that  MacDonald  went 
to  America  on  a  sham  illness  because  he  wanted  to  escape 
taking  part  in  the  trade  union  bill  campaign." 

When  Thomas  is  on  his  feet  one  may  be  sure  that  Cook 
will  shortly  follow.  This  was  no  exception.  Pleading  that 
he,  Cook,  always  spoke  for  his  union  (ironical  voice,  "Since 
when?")  he  begged  the  Congress  to  let  this  question  be  de- 
cided by  the  new  General  Council,  not  by  Congress.  (A.  J. 
Cook  will  sit  for  the  first  time  on  the  new  General  Coun- 
cil!) This  matter,  argued  Cook,  was  too  serious  for  Cook, 
Thomas  or  Tomsky  to  quarrel  over.  The  Miners'  Feder- 
ation could  not  vote  on  this  question  because  they  wanted 
to  feel  that  when  they  voted  they  were  going  on  a  majority 
decision  of  their  members.  "Let  them,  for  God's  sake,  have 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  their  people.  Do  not  let  the-1 
give  the  capitalist  press  a  chance  to  say  that  the  T.  U.  C. 
which  condemned  the  severing  of  relations  with  Russia 
was  now  endorsing  it  by  breaking  off  that  connection." 

Ernest  Bevin,  leader  of  the  Transport  and  General  Work- 
ers who  was  recently  in  the  United  States  to  investigate  in- 
dustrial conditions,  closed  the  debate  with  a  vehement  appeal 
to  the  Congress  to  decide  then  and  there.  The  difference 
was  due  to  a  dual  moral  standard.  The  British  movement 
believed  in  hammering  out  their  differences,  but  in  abiding 
finally  in  loyal  fashion  by  the  vote  of  the  majority.  The 
Russian  standard  as  he  saw  it  was,  "the  end  justifies  the 
means."  Those  two  standards  could  not  be  reconciled  in  the 
promotion  of  a  unified  movement.  If  this  proposal  were 
turned  down  how  would  the  General  Council  meet  the 
Russians?  "If  they  had  been  called  traitors,  twisters 
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liars  \vhen  they  met  the  men  who  called  them  those  names 
it  would  not  be  as  friends  but  as  antagonists.  That  did  not 
promote  international  unity.  The  Council  had  appeal  to 
Caesar.  Let  Caesar  give  his  verdict." 

A  card  vote  was  taken  at  once  and  the  General  Council 
was  upheld  by  2,551,000  to  620,000. 

As  always,  British  labor  is  inconsistent  in  theory.  No 
sooner  had  that  vote  been  passed  than  Congress  carried  un- 
animously a  resolution,  moved  by  the  leading  minority  move- 
ment delegate,  Harry  Pollitt  of  the  Boilermakers'  Union, 
protesting  the  governmental  break  of  relations  with  Russia  ! 

The  British  Trades  Union  Congress  this  year  implies  in 
its  decisions  and  debates  several  things.  In  the  first  place, 
the  ranks  of  labor  are  frankly  getting  a  little  "fed  up"  with 
the  A.  J.  Cook  type  of  leadership  and  the  un-British  methods 
of  the  minority  movement.  British  workers  will  take  no 
dictation  either  from  prosperous  A.  F.  of  L.  comrades  or 
from  the  revolutionary  comrades  of  Moscow.  If  revolution 
ever  comes  in  Britain  it  will  not  be  because  of  the  beautiful 
logic  of  brilliant  young  men  like  Pollitt  nor  the  hot  but 
muddled  thinking  of  the  rhetoricians  like  A.  J.  Cook.  It 
will  come,  as  the  general  strike  came  last  year,  because  the 
employing  classes  of  Britain,  in  the  industrial  and  the  polit- 
ical field,  are  foolish  enough  to  push  the  British  workers 
against  a  blind  wall  of  prohibition  and  restriction.  There 
is  infinite  possibility  in  a  group  that  can  argue  a  case  as 
calmly,  in  spite  of  deep  passion  and  high  enthusiasm,  as  did 
this  Congress  the  Russian  resolution.  But,  block  all  chan- 
nels for  constitutional  expression  of  these  possibilities  and, 
above  all,  make  a  few  personal  martyrs  by  rigorous  applica- 
tion of  the  wide  powers  of  this  new  Trade  Union  Act  of 
1927,  and  the  writer  would  not  care  to  predict  long  con- 
tinued calmness  on  the  part  of  an  erstwhile  law-abiding 
working-class  population.  The  outcome  rests,  far  more  than 
they  recognize  today,  with  the  employers  and  conservative 
politicians  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Engineering  Approach 


"^HE  workers,  when  they  met  to  consider  the  question  in 
X  Philadelphia  last  spring  (see  The  Survey,  May  15, 
1927,  page  210)  called  it  "the  elimination  of  waste." 
Management,  approaching  the  problem  from  another  angle, 
calls  it  "industrial  standardization."  Both  groups  are  intent 
on  increased  efficiency  in  industry,  reduced  risk,  economies 
in  manufacture  and  distribution,  for  the  general  good  of 
the  three  overlapping  divisions  that  include  us  all:  employer, 
employe,  consuming  public. 

One  of  the  important  contributions  of  the  management 
group  to  this  more  intelligent  organization  of  industrial 
processes  is  the  activity  of  the  American  Engineering 
Standards  Committee,  at  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
New  York  City.  Over  three  hundred  national  bodies  are 
cooperating  in  its  work,  with  approximately  two  thousand 
men  serving  on  its  sectional  committees.  The  work  of  this 
committee  during  the  past  twelve  months  is  outlined  in  its 
recently  published  Year  Book  for  1927.  The  record  covers 
"important  progress  in  the  mechanical  and  mining  industries, 
in  industrial  safety,  its  further  extension  through  managerial 
and  trade  association  activities  and  forward  steps  in  inter- 
national cooperation." 

A  typical  standardization  project  is  the  recently  com- 
pleted specifications  for  railway  ties.  More  than  a  hundred 
million  railway  ties  are  produced  annually  in  this  country. 


SECTIONAL  COMMITTEE 

for  the  Development 
of  -Hie  Standard.  Made  up  of 
Representative*  designated  by 
Cooperating  Bodies 


Organization   Chart  for  the  Development  of  a  Standard 

For  the  first  time  both  steam  and  electric  roads  have  agreed 
on  a  standard  tie.  The  report  adds,  "It  is  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  manifold  interrelationships  of  modern 
industry  that  eleven  national  organizations  were  officially 
represented  on  the  sectional  committee  through  which  this 
unification  of  specifications  has  been  accomplished." 

Twenty  of  the  fifty  codes  on  the  national  safety  code 
program  have  been  approved  by  the  A.E.S.C.  The  year's 
work  has  also  included  a  revision  of  the  National  Electric 
Code  "which  is  the  industry's  bible  for  wiring  devices." 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  revision  of  the  standard 
plan  on  which  state  governments  base  their  accident  statistics. 

The  A.E.S.C.  works  in  close  cooperation  with  various 
governmental  branches,  notably  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  which  was  organized 
by  Herbert  Hoover  in  1921.  The  report  defines  the  re- 
spective provinces  of  this  division  and  of  the  A.E.S.C.  thus : 
"In  general  the  work  of  the  committee  is  concentrated  upon 
standardization  projects  which  involve  technical  considera- 
tions, while  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  concentrates 
upon  such  eliminations  as  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  from 
consideration  of  statistical  production  data  alone." 

The  year  book  includes  a  list  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  "projects  which  have  official  status"  in  civil  engineering 
and  building  trades,  mechanical  engineering,  electrical 
engineering,  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  chemical  industry, 
textile  industry,  mining,  wood  industry,  and  pulp  and  paper 
industry.  This  unadorned  record  in  matter-of-fact  en- 
gineering terms  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  A.E.S.C. 
creed:  "Standardization  is  dynamic,  not  static.  It  means, 
not  to  stand  still,  but  to  move  forward  together." 
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Alien  Women  vs.  the  Immigration  Bureau 


By  EMMA  WOLD 
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IT  was  Vera's  case  that  sent  me  to  the  law  books.  It 
was  Louise's  case  that  made  real  to  me  that  not  even 
under  our  immigration  laws  do  we  live  or  die  unto 
ourselves.  For  Vera,  English  born,  English  bred, 
English  wed,  and  English  sinning,  was  a  stranger 
knocking  at  our  doors  for  a  brief  stay,  and  barred  by  our 
immigration  officials.  But  Louise,  American  born,  Ameri- 
can bred,  American  wed,  since  she  had  married  an  Italian 
here  in  New  York,  was  quite  a  different  person,  and  her 
sin,  if  any,  was  the  American  sin  of  pride  and  audacity, 
and  she  also  had  been  barred.  American  birth  could  not 
save  her  from  the  consequences  of  alienage. 

A  twelvemonth  ago  Vera's  name  flared  at  us  out  of  every 
newspaper.  She  had  at  one  time  been  divorced,  apparently 

:ause  she  had  broken  the  seventh  commandment.  Seek- 
ing entrance  to  this  country  for  a  brief  visit,  Vera  had 
blundered.  She  seems  to  have  talked  too  frankly — more 
frankly  than  the  man  who  had  been  the  partner  in  her 
sin  and  who  had  already  been  admitted  for  a  visit,  unques- 
tioned and  unchallenged.  With  flaming  sword  our  immi- 
gration officials  stood  at  our  gates  and  bade  her  go ;  for 
she  had  admitted  the  commission  of  an  act  that  was  a 
"crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude."  A  few 
days  ago,  the  same  officials  stood  at  the  same  gate  and  bade 
Louise  go  back  to  the  strange  land  to  which  she  had  fol- 
lowed her  husband  and  from  which,  when  deserted  by  him, 
>he  had  returned  to  the  place  of  her  birth,  of  her  parents' 
citizenship,  of  her  nearest  kin,  who  were  ready  to  aid  and 
comfort  her.  She  also  had  blundered.  She  had  pridefully 
declared,  though  coming  in  on  a  visitor's  visa,  that  she  had 
come  to  stay  "forever,"  for  "this  is  my  country." 

Here  were  the  power  and  prestige  of  a  great  government 
bureau  exercised  against  one  little  individual.  The  cases 
are  but  two  of  many — about  five  hundred  a  year,  the  Immi- 
gration Bureau  tells  us.  Eventually  Vera,  who  had  an 
able  lawyer  and  the  means  with  which  to  pay  him,  appealed 
to  the  courts  for  release  from  her  detention  on  Ellis  Island, 
and  won  it  on  the  ground  that  the  act  she  had  admitted 
committing  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  was 
not  punishable  there.  It  was  therefore  not  a  "crime  or 
misdemeanor,"  however  much  of  "moral  turpitude"  might 
be  involved,  and  the  Immigration  Bureau,  backed  by  the 
secretary  of  labor,  was  not  justified  in  excluding  her.  Louise, 
also,  with  friends  and  funds  to  help  her,  appealed  to  the 
courts  and  was  released. 

Vera's  case  sent  me  hurrying  to  the  law  books  to  seek 
knowledge.  I  wanted  to  know  on  what  conditions  any  one 
of  us  of  the  female  sex  might  be  allowed  to  enter  this  coun- 
try had  not  our  forebears  before  us  sought  liberty  and  happi- 
ness in  this  land,  or  had  we  succumbed  to  a  European  offer 
of  marriage  or  otherwise  forfeited  citizenship  in  these 
United  States.  What  I  learned  was  that  it  pays  to  go  to 


court  if  one  would  be  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
immigration  officials.  I  learned  that  our  immigration  de- 
partment and  our  courts  have  strikingly  different  yardsticks 
for  measuring  acts  "involving  moral  turpitude"  and  other 
qualities  that  figure  in  our  immigration  law.  Vera's  case 
was  but  cumulative  evidence. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  case  of  Tina,  a  young  un- 
married Swedish  woman.  For  several  years  Tina  had  sup- 
ported herself  in  California,  first  as  a  domestic  and  then 
as  a  professional  swimmer.  On  her  return  from  a  vaudeville 
venture  in  Australia  she  was  held  at  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  exclusion  because  she  had  admitted,  as  did  Vera,  a 
misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude  and  because  she  was 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge.  There  was  no  assertion 
that  she  was  a  prostitute  or  that  she  was  entering  the  coun- 
try for  any  immoral  purpose.  She  had  admitted  that  she 
had  lived  with  an  unmarried  man  in  California  as  his  wife, 
and  that  years  before,  in  Sweden,  she  had  lapsed  from  vir- 
tue with  one  man  and  again  on  the  steamer  on  her  way  to 
Australia.  Her  appeal  to  the  court  was  successful  to  this 
extent — she  learned  that  she  had  not  admitted  the  com- 
mission of  any  act  held  to  be  a  crime  in  this  country  or  on 
board  the  steamer,  nor  was  there  proof  that  her  lapse  from 
virtue  was  a  crime  in  Sweden. 

The  court  at  the  outset  declared  that  "as  to  these  lapses, 
not  amounting  to  prostitution,  the  petitioner  stands  exactly 
in  the  same  position  before  the  court  as  would  a  man  who 
was  similarly  charged.  .  .  .  Petitioner  then  may  not  be 
excluded  on  this  ground,  unless  her  paramour,  if  an  alien, 
could  be  excluded  under  the  same  circumstances." 

Whatever  comfort  Tina  may  have  had  from  this  declara- 
tion of  the  court  was  but  dust  and  ashes.  The  court  held 
that,  since  her  hearing  before  the  immigration  board  had 
not  been  unfair,  there  could  be  no  inquiry  into  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence  on  the  likelihood  of  her  becoming  a 
public  charge  even  though  that  finding  might  not  be  the 
one  the  court  would  make. 

A5ONIES  unguessed  lie  in  that  phrase,  "likely  to  become 
a  public  charge."  It  is  fruitful  ground  for  the  exclusion 
or  deportation  of  alien  women  likely  to  become  a  public 
expense  because  of  poverty,  insanity,  disease  or  disability, 
or  commission  of  some  crime  subjecting  her  to  imprisonment. 
Even  an  American-born  wife  of  an  alien,  unless  she  has 
regained  her  American  citizenship,  may  be  deported  on  this 
ground  if  her  husband  is  deportable.  Here  again  the  Immi- 
gration 'Bureau  has  differed  from  our  courts  in  measuring 
the  degree  of  likelihood  of  becoming  a  public  charge.  Some 
recent  cases  speak  for  themselves  and  incidentally  offer  sug- 
gestions for  dealing  with  alien  women  who  too  far  tempt 
wandering  American  husbands. 

Josefa,   from   Czecho-Slovakia,   had   been    in   the   LTnited 
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States  four  years,  not  only  supporting  herself  but  doing 
better  than  most  of  us  by  saving  $  1,000  as  well.  She  met 
a  man  who  was  separated  by  agreement  from  his  wife,  and 
for  a  time  she  lived  with  him  as  wife.  He  expected  to 
marry  her  when  he  was  free  to  do  so.  His  wife  complained 
to  the  immigration  authorities  and  Josefa  was  arrested  for 
deportation  as  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  because  of 
her  loose  moral  standards  and  character,  as  shown  by  her 
conduct  after  her  entry.  The  decision  was  approved  by 
the  secretary  of  labor  and  by  the  lower  court.  But  Josefa 
carried  her  case  farther  and  secured  her  release  on  the 
ground  that,  as  she  was  not  then  living  with  the  man  but 
was  living  a  moral  and  useful  life,  there  was  no  legal 
support  for  the  order  of  deportation  which  had  been  based 
upon  a  conjecture  only. 

Similarly  based  upon  conjecture  and  speculation  was  the 
case  of  Eunice  Mitchell  from  Canada,  a  woman  42  years 
of  age,  in  good  health,  a  nurse  on  occasion,  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  owner  of  real  property  in  New  York  State  and 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  As  a  preacher 
she  had  in  her  congregation  a  man  whose  wife  became  jealous 
of  the  close  association  of  her  husband  and  the  preacher. 
The  wife  sued  for  separation  on  the  ground  of  cruelty  and 
complained  to  the  immigration  officials  that  Eunice  Mitchell 
might  become  a  public  charge  because  she  intended  to  bring 
a  suit  against  her  for  alienating  the  affections  of  her  hus- 
band, and  a  judgment  in  her  favor  would  take  all  the  prop- 
erty of  Eunice  Mitchell  and  leave  her  with  no  means  of 
support  except  her  personal  earnings.  She  also  suggested 
that  there  had  been  too  great  familiarity  between  Eunice 
Mitchell  and  her  husband,  giving  possible  grounds  for  the 
conviction  and  imprisonment  of  the  former,  thus  further 
making  her  likely  to  become  a  public  charge.  Upon  this 
complaint,  Eunice  Mitchell  was  heard  and  ordered  deported 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  court  characterized  the 
case  as  "an  amazing  claim  of  power,"  without  "a.  scintilla 
of  evidence"  that  the  alien  was  or  ever  had  been  a  person 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

THE  tendency  to  confuse  a  charge  of  immorality  against 
a  woman  with  the  danger  that  she  may  become  a  public 
charge  is  shown  again  and  again  in  the  cases.  Thus,  Hilda, 
of  Ireland,  who  was  stopped  at  port  of  entry  charged  with 
being  of  immoral  character  and  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge,  was  finally  ordered  excluded  only  on  the  second 
ground  as  there  was  no  evidence  to  sustain  the  first.  She 
was  a  singer,  dancer,  and  typist,  had  arrived  with  thirty-five 
dollars  and  baggage,  and  was  engaged  to  marry  a  man  of 
considerable  income  in  New  York,  whom  she  had  met  on  a 
previous  visit  to  this  country.  The  immigration  authorities 
had  received  an  anonymous  letter  concerning  her  intimacy 
with  this  man  on  her  earlier  visit.  This  seems  to  have 
colored  their  view  as  to  her  desirability  as  an  immigrant  and 
she  was  ordered  excluded — not  on  the  ground  of  immorality, 
since  that  could  not  be  proved,  but  because  she  might  become 
a  public  charge,  although  her  American  friend  offered  to 
become  her  bondsman  in  any  amount  the  government  might 
require. 

With  a  practical  mind  the  court  weighed  the  prob- 
abilities in  her  case.  Either  she  would  marry  and  enjoy 
comfort  and  luxury  in  this  country;  or  with  her  ability  as 
singer,  dancer,  typist,  she  had  prospect  of  employment.  The 
probability  of  becoming  a  public  charge  was  speculative. 


The  suggestion  of  the  economic  inferiority  of  a  woman 
whose  husband  can  not  or  will  not  support  her  appears  in 
the  case  of  Hosaye  Sagaguchi,  a  Japanese  wife  of  a  Japanese 
resident  of  Seattle,  whom  her  husband  refused  to  receive 
when  she  came  back  from  Japan  after  she  had  left  him  for 
a  visit  to  that  country.  He  asked  that  she  be  excluded,  and 
the  immigration  officials  refused  her  permission  to  land  on 
the  ground  that  she  was  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 
They  gave  as  their  reason  that  she  had  little  knowledge  of 
English,  that  she  could  probably  not  earn  a  living,  and  that, 
though  her  sister  and  her  brother-in-law  were  willing  and 
able  to  support  her,  her  claim  upon  them  could  not  be  legally 
enforced.  She  showed  that  she  was  skilled  in  sewing  and 
in  making  artificial  flowers,  that  she  could  read  and  under- 
stand English,  though  unable  to  speak  it  readily,  and  that 
she  was  able-bodied  and  without  mental  disability.  This 
case  had  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  before  she  was  dis- 
charged from  custody  under  authority  of  a  ruling  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  that  aliens  may  not  be  ex- 
cluded merely  because  the  prospect  of  their  obtaining  work 
is  unfavorable. 

A  STARTLING  hint  that  the  authorities  regard  a 
woman  having  a  child  as  unable  to  support  herself  and 
child  is  found  in  another  case.  Mrs.  Greenwood,  after  living 
with  her  husband  in  the  United  States  for  six  years,  went 
to  England  with  her  small  son  for  a  short  visit.  On 
her  return  the  immigration  board  found  that  she  and  her 
son  were  likely  to  become  public  charges  because  she  had 
not  proved  the  existence  of  her  husband  or  his  willingness 
or  ability  to  support  them,  and  she,  being  handicapped  by 
the  child,  could  probably  not  support  herself.  They  were 
ordered  to  be  excluded.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Greenwood 
and  his  promise  to  provide  for  them  as  far  as  necessary, 
though  they  were  living  apart,  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
satisfy  the  secretary  of  labor,  and  Mrs.  Greenwood  was 
admitted. 

Six  months  later,  she  and  the  child  were  arrested  and 
ordered  deported  on  the  ground  that  she  had  admitted  an 
offense  involving  moral  turpitude,  had  entered  for  an  im- 
moral purpose,  and  was  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 
It  then  appeared  that  the  validity  of  her  marriage  to  Green- 
wood eleven  years  before  was  questioned,  as  she  had  mar- 
ried him  without  proof,  though  in  the  belief,  that  a  former 
husband  was  dead.  The  theory  of  the  immigration  officials 
was  that  she  had  admitted  the  offense  of  bigamy  in  claiming 
Greenwood  as  her  husband,  that  she  had  entered  for  an 
immoral  purpose  in  coming  back  to  live  with  him,  and 
that  there  was  no  certainty  that  she  and  her  child  would  be 
supported  by  him  since  he  was  not  the  lawful  husband  and 
father.  She  showed  that  she  had  successfully  supported 
herself  in  this  country,  but  the  issue  turned  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  her  marriage  and  the  possibility  of  a  prosecution  and 
imprisonment  at  public  expense.  The  court,  to  which  Mrs. 
Greenwood  appealed,  held  that  every  charge  against  her 
had  failed  since  there  was  no  proof  that  her  former  husband 
was  living  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Greenwood  and 
eleven  years  had  elapsed  without  any  evidence  of  his  ex- 
istence. 

And  thus  have  gone  the  cases  of  the  alien  woman  versus 
the  Immigration  Bureau.  Moral  turpitude,  likelihood  of 
becoming  a  public  charge,  even  prostitution,  have  been  de- 
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fined  by  courts  in  more  liberal  terms  than  by  officials.  Re- 
strained by  the  ancient  principle  of  law  that  the  individual 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  in  his  favor,  the  court 
stands  opposed  to  the  bureaucrat  who  resolves  every  doubt 
against  the  person.  Touched  even  with  compassion  and 
righteous  indignation,  one  court  of  appeals  has  recently 
scored  the  "hypocritical  injustice"  which  would  have  sent  a 
woman  of  twenty-eight  who  had  been  in  this  country  since 
she  was  eighteen  months  old  to  Italy  as  to  her  home,  though, 
as  the  court  said,  she  "knows  considerably  less  about  the 


land  to  which  she  is  ordered  than  a  reasonably  intelligent 
American  tripper  does  after  one  summer  there." 

The  seasons  come  and  go,  the  constellations  rise  and  fall, 
and  somehow  I  cannot  think  without  compassion  of  those 
men  and  women,  by  the  thousands,  who  have  mutely  ac- 
cepted the  orders  of  immigration  boards  and  have  turned 
eastward  again  eyes  that  had  yearningly  gazed  at  the  sky- 
lines of  our  ports  of  entry.  Of  those  thousands  how  many 
have  lacked  not  a  good  cause,  but  good  friends  and  ample 
funds? 


St.  Louis  Tabulates  Well-Being 


By  ELWOOD  STREET 


ONE  year's  trial  of  the  plan  of  the  Community 
Council  of  St.  Louis  for  dividing  the  city  into 
permanent  statistical  and  informational  dis- 
tricts has  improved  its  worth.  (See  The  Sur- 
vey for  October  15,  1926:  the  City  Map,  by 
Blanche  Renard.) 

The  City  Health  Division  has  added  to  the  value  of  the 
plan  by  throwing  its  own  statistics  into  these  districts ; 
several  social  agencies,  including  notably  the  St.  Louis  Prov- 
ident Association,  have  reorganized  their  district  plans  so 
that  their  boundaries  correspond  with  those  of  the  Com- 
munity Council's  permanent  districts.  Data  previously  un- 
available on  adult  delinquency  will  be  furnished  during  the 
second  year  of  this  plan  through  figures  of  the  City  Police 
Department  on  the  residences  of  persons  arrested  for  felo- 
nies. These  data  will  be  arranged  by  districts  and  tabulated 
as  have  already  been  tabulated  the  figures  for  other  factors  in 
social  maladjustments.  In  its  campaign  last  November  the 
Community  Fund  used  these  districts  for  its  own  organi- 
zation, adding  to  the  sense  of  localized  responsibility  which 


had  been  growing ;  and  it  will  use  these  districts  again  in  the 
campaign  this  fall. 

Month  by  month  combined  figures  of  the  reports  made 
by  social  agencies  to  the  Social  Service  Exchange,  arranged 
by  districts,  have  been  fused  with  the  information  received 
from  the  City  Health  Division  and  given  to  the  newspapers 
in  the  form  of  tables  showing  the  relative  well-being  of  the 
various  districts. 

The  validity  of  the  plan  in  developing  public  interest  was 
shown  one  evening  last  winter,  one  of  the  stormiest  nights 
in  years,  when  more  than  seven  hundred  residents  of  the 
Fairgrounds  District  in  North  St.  Louis  gathered  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Beaumont  High  School.  The  program 
included  addresses  on  the  history  and  advantages  of  the 
community;  entertainment  by  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  other  social  agencies  active  in  the  district; 
and  a  talk  by  the  director  of  the  Community  Council.  He 
showed  that  while  the  district  had  many  human  assets  it 
also  had  liabilities  which  ranked  it  on  an  average  of  twelfth 
among  the  twenty-six  St.  Louis  districts.  He  added  that 
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control  of  this  situation  was  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
citizens  of  the  district,  who  by  their  own  efforts  could  see 
that  more  adequate  playgrounds  were  provided  by  the  city; 
that  schools  were  kept  open  for  recreation  and  community 
activity  after  school  hours;  that  churches  engaged  in  com- 
munity activities ;  that  manufacturing  plants  cooperated  with 
social  agencies  in  providing  employment  to  unemployed  men 
with  families;  and  that  disease  could  be  reduced  by  a  com- 
munity campaign  for  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  health, 
and  the  reporting  of  communicable  diseases.  The  meeting 
was  sponsored  by  a  committee  made  up  of  representatives 
of  all  of  the  business,  fraternal,  religious  and  social  organi- 
zations in  the  district. 

So  successful  was  a  similar  meeting  held  in  Carondelet 
in  South  St.  Louis  that  plans  are  under  way  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  district  council  by  request  of  the  resi- 
dents of  that  district.  A  staff  member  of  the  Community 
Council  will  be  detailed  to  handle  preliminary  details  of 
organization.  If  this  district  council  goes  sufficiently  well 
the  budget  committee  of  the  Community  Fund  will  be  asked 
to  appropriate  sufficient  money  for  the  employment  of  a 
full-time  district  council  secretary  whose  task  it  will  be  to 
organize  district  councils  and  arm  them  with  the  material 
with  which  to  attack,  district  by  district,  and  problem  by 
problem,  the  human  problems  of  their  community. 

The  Community  Council  plans  at  least  one  meeting  a 
month  of  this  character  in  districts  which  seem  to  have  the 
highest  community  spirit  and  to  be  susceptible  to  organiza- 
tion. Two  districts  in  which  meetings  have  been  held 
have  already  come  back  with  demands  for  more. 

Tables  are  prepared  each  month  to  show  the  standing 
of  the  twenty-six  districts  in  regard  to  dependency,  delin- 
quency, disease  requiring  free  or  part-pay  hospital  or  nurs- 
ing care,  communicable  diseases  of  various  kinds,  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  and  nuisances  abated,  by  the  City  Health 
Division.  Each  kind  of  information  is  tabulated,  first  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  number  of  cases ;  then  according  to  the 
number  of  cases  per  hundred  thousand  population ;  then  in 
terms  of  cumulative  figures,  since  the  beginning  of  tabulation 
on  July  I ;  then  arranged  in  ascending  order  of  number  of 
cases  per  hundred  thousand,  district  by  district ;  and  finally 
in  the  form  of  a  combined  table  which  assembles  all  of  the 
data  and  gives  the  total  number  of  cases  of  all  social  factors 
reported  for  the  period  in  terms  of  cases  per  hundred  thou- 
sand population. 

To  the  immense  pain  of  certain  more  aristocratic  districts 
and  the  bewilderment  of  many  citizens,  Fairmount  Dis- 
trict, which  is  known  to  many  as  "Dago  Hill,"  because  of 
its  large  Italian  population,  and  parts  of  which  are  not  in 
savory  repute  with  prohibition  enforcement  officers,  headed 
the  list  at  the  end  of  the  first  years,  leading  all  of  the  other 
districts  of  St.  Louis  in  the  tabulation  of  human  well-being. 
Many  citizens  could  not  understand  why  it  was  that  a  dis- 
trict largely  made  up  of  foreigners  should  have  the  best 
"human  welfare  batting  average."  The  reasons  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  district  lies  in  the  outlying  part  of  St. 
T/ouis  relatively  free  from  city  smoke  and  city  tenements, 
largely  made  up  of  single  dwellings  with  plenty  of  open 
space  for  play.  While  many  Italians  live  there,  as  well  as 
a  fast  growing  settlement  of  American  citizens,  the  Italians 
are  not  of  the  impoverished  class  which  inhabits  the  down- 
town tenement  districts  but  are  largely  self-supporting  and 
self-sufficient.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  district  is 
neglected  by  city  sanitary  inspectors,  that  deaths  are  not 


reported,  that  physicians  do  not  report  contagious  diseases, 
that  the  police  do  not  arrest  delinquent  children,  or  that 
social  agencies  do  not  operate  there.  The  district's  standing 
seems  to  be  primarily  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  single- 
family  dwellings,  fresh  air,  freedom  from  smoke,  and  open 
spaces  combined  with  sturdy  independence  and  possibly  some 
mutual  aid  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  combined  table  for  the  year  ending  July  i,  1927, 
which  is  a  sort  of  index  of  human  well-being  in  St.  Louis 
for  the  year,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart. 


DIFFICULTIES  in  organizing  neighborhoods  even  in  polyglot 
American  cities  pale  before  the  accounts  of  the  new  Nagpada 
Neighborhood  House  in  Bombay,  India,  recently  established  by 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
Though  a  mission  institution,  the  Neighborhood  House  does  not 
aim  at  proselytizing  and  ministers  to  all  classes,  irrespective  of 
caste  or  creed.  "The  population  of  the  neighborhood  is  pre- 
dominently  Muslim,"  writes  Clifford  Manshardt,  the  director, 
"but  there  are  also  large  numbers  of  Jews,  Hindus,  and  Chris- 
tians. Never  in  the  recent  history  of  India  has  the  communal 
situation  been  more  tense  than  at  present.  The  different  com- 
munities are  suspicious  of  each  other,  and  it  takes  very  little 
to  fan  the  spark  of  suspicion  into  a  mighty  flame.  A  further 
complication  to  the  task  of  neighborhood  building  is  the  segre- 
gated vice  district  with  its  5,000  prostitutes  and  open  display 
of  lewdness,  almost  at  our  very  doors." 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  center  includes  a  $50,000 
building  and  an  open  playground.  The  building  houses  a  public 
hall,  a  dispensary,  library  and  reading  room,  class  and  club 
rooms,  game  room,  residential  quarters,  and  a  hostel  for  twenty- 
four  young  workingmen  and  students,  Muslims,  Jews,  Hindus, 
and  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Christians  who  help  on 
the  playground,  in  the  office,  and  in  other  settlement  activities. 
More  than  3,000  people,  drawn  from  all  the  many  groups  of 
the  neighborhood,  use  the  house  weekly. 

BY  AN  ARRANGEMENT  just  completed,  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Coun- 
cils will  cooperate  during  1928  in  gathering  statistics  of  service 
rendered  by  social  work  organizations  in  a  number  of  cities. 
This  project  is  a  continuation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Community 
Chest  Association  to  assemble  similar  figures  for  fifty  cities 
during  1926,  which  in  turn  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  study 
made  three  years  ago  by  Raymond  Clapp  of  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Welfare  Federation. 

The  work  during  1928  will  use  as  its  basis  uniform  monthly 
reports  of  the  various  organizations,  beginning  in  January. 
Approximately  twenty-five  cities  will  be  asked  to  cooperate, 
and  the  public  agencies  as  well  as  the  voluntary  will  be  in- 
cluded. The  monthly  report  blank  has  been  prepared  by  A.  W. 
McMillen,  who  will  serve  as  full-time  director  of  the  study, 
while  the  general  administrative  committee  for  the  enterprise 
includes  representatives  of  both  the  University  and  the  A.  C. 
C.  C.  The  former  are:  Professor  L.  C.  Marshall,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  political  economy;  L.  D.  White,  professor 
of  political  science  and  secretary  of  the  University's  local  com- 
munity research  committee;  Edith  Abbott,  dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Social  Service  Administration;  Henry  Schultz, 
professor  of  economics;  C.  R.  Rorem,  instructor  in  account- 
ing; and  Roland  Haynes,  secretary  of  the  University.  The 
representatives  of  the  A.  C.  C.  C.  are:  Fred  C.  Croxton,  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Community  Fund ; 
Pierce  Atwater,  executive  secretary  of  the  Wichita,  Kansas, 
Community  Chest;  William  J.  Norton,  secretary  of  the  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Community  Fund;  and  Raymond  Clapp,  director  of 
the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation.  The  cost  will  be  borne 
jointly  by  the  two  cooperating  groups. 
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EDUCATION 


Case  Work  for  Schools 


By  EDWARD  A.  FITZPATRICK 


EDUCATION     has    social    anaemia — and    this    in 
spite  of  its  impressive  expenditures,  its  architectural 
monuments,     its     perfection     of     techniques,     its 
fertility  in  theory  and  its  widespread  support  as  a 
part  of  our  democratic  aspiration.   All  of  these  are 
merely  accessories.    They  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  edu- 
cational  problem.     Education   must  be   regarded   not   as   a 
scholastic  process,  but  as  a  social  process.    School  must  be 
viewed  as  Professor  Franklin  of  Lehigh  says,  as  the  "sum 
of  all  influences  outside  the  home  .  .  .  and  everything  is  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  confusion — excepting  only  book  work." 

The  anaemic  condition  of  education  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  by  the  teacher  of  the  social  relations  of  the  child 
she  is  attempting  to  educate.  Or,  putting  it  more  bluntly, 
it  is  the  failure  of  the  school  to  take  into  account  the  child's 
experience.  Monday  was  always  a  terrible  day  for  a  number 
of  children  in  a  certain  school.  Scoldings  were  numerous, 
as  were  low  marks,  and  school,  teacher,  and  student  morale 
were  affected.  Individual  study  revealed  the  probable  cause 
of  the  situation  in  a  parental  habit  of  leaving  children  in 
movie  theaters  early  Sunday  afternoon,  giving  them  enough 
money  for  the  purchase  in  the  theater  of  an  ice-cream  cone 
for  supper,  and  recovering  them  between  ten  and  eleven  in 
the  evening  at  the  theater.  The  lack  of  such  essential  social 
knowledge  as  this  is  rendering  the  work  in  school  not  only 
ineffective  but  injurious  in  the  attitudes  it  is  creating. 

A  more  definite  lack  is  revealed  in  the  student's  failure 
to  see  the  connection  between  what  is  said  and  done  in 
school  and  his  life  outside.  For  example,  John  Dewey 
recounts:  "While  I  was  visiting  in  the  city  of  Moline  a 
few  years  ago,  the  superintendent  told  me  that  they  found 
many  children  every  year  who  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  textbook  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  stream  flowing  past  their 
homes." 

Looking  into  the  future  I  can  see  our 
great  constructive  work  of  education 
carried  on  so  that  in  a  very  real  sense 
"the  whole  child"  goes  to  school.  The 
repressions  of  home  or  playground  are 
not  hindrances  in  school  work ;  school 
is  an  instrument  of  wider  appre- 
ciation and  more  intelligent  utilization  of  out-of-school 
resources.  Education  becomes  a  creative  process  which  will 
develop  a  unified  personality. 

Today  we  are  building  up  in  school  only  one  side  of  the 
child's  personality — the  scholastic  self.  Instead  of  the  world 
being  the  child's  school,  the  school  is  the  child's  world. 
This  job  is  done  in  great  seriousness  and  with  tremendous 
effectiveness.  The  most  recent  machinery  is  tests  and 
measurements,  with  their  rwles  and  more  rules,  and  at  times 
with  their  pitiable  determinism.  Useful  as  clues  or  for 


diagnoses,  in  the  hands  of  the  mechanical-minded  they  are- 
fatal  to  real  understanding.  They  seem  to  add  to  the 
"scientific"  character  of  education;  they  impress  with  their 
air  of  mathematical  certainty.  Yet  they  measure  only  the 
scholastic  side  of  the  child.  This  over-emphasis  on  the 
academic  explains  facts  and  situations  otherwise  inex- 
plicable: the  child  who  in  the  classroom  uses  perfect  English 
and  who  on  the  playground  uses  a  language  that  is  un- 
printable; the  brilliant  student,  leading  his  class  in  every- 
thing, who  goes  out  into  the  world  to  become  merely 
another  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water;  the  dull  boy 
or  girl,  rejected  in  school,  who  becomes  the  head  of  the 
corner  in  life. 

From  the  standpoint  of  social  effectiveness,  intellectual 
development,  mental  hygiene  or  individual  character,  the 
many  selves  of  human  personality  must  be  unified.  The 
school,  instead  of  building  up  a  self  peculiar  to  its  artificial 
conditions,  should  be  the  agency  for  integrating  on  the 
highest  possible  level  the  many  aspects  of  the  child's 
personality.  The  school's  contribution  must  be  in  terms  of 
direct  enrichment  from  the  racial  inheritance  and  con- 
temporary life  and  in  terms  of  organization  of  all  under 
the  domination  of  some  great  principles  of  human  life. 

I  propose  as  one  of  the  greatest  instruments  of  this  new 
schooling,  our  old  Cinderella  of  social  effort,  social  case 
work,  refined  in  method  and  broadened  in  scope  to  serve 
the  constructive  purpose  of  education.  We  have  seen  its 
service  in  the  pathology  of  social  work  as  in  the  pathology 
of  education,  with  the  truant,  the  delinquent,  and  even 
the  sub-normal.  We  have  seen  it  utilized  largely  with 
problem  children  by  visiting  teachers.  What  is  here  pro- 
posed is  that  this  broadened  case  work  become  the  basis 
constructive  educational  program  for  all  children, 
by  the  classroom  teacher  herself. 

It  means  a  major  interest  in 
normality.  Where  mental  hygiene 
and  social  hygiene  facts  are  used, 
they  should  emphasize,  instead  of 
disease,  abnormality,  degeneracy,  and 
crime,  the  facts  of  normal  physical, 
social,  mental  and  moral  life.  We 
should  set  up  as  part  of  our  general 
aim  the  development  of  the  potential  resources  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people — resources  undeveloped  by  present 
pedagogical  methods. 

There  is  a  very  definite  movement  toward  individual 
study.  The  ne\v  emphasis  on  individual  differences  furnishes 
a  basis  in  educational  psychology.  The  new  educational 
procedures  like  the  Dalton  plan  and  the  project  method 
reinforce  this  tendency. 

The  present  concern  with  character  formation  deepens  to 
an  increasing  realization  of  the  need  of  genuine  educational 
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case  study.  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  says  in  his  Mental  and  Moral 
Health  in  a  Constructive  School  Program:  "I  have  not,  so 
far,  touched  specifically  upon  the  moral  health  of  the  child. 
It  is  here  that  no  teacher  can  do  himself  or  herself  justice 
without  individual  records."  And  the  Committee  on 
Character  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
after  pointing  out  the  ^^^  lack  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  of  '^Hil"  character  development, 
goes  on  to  say:  "This  £^^^^  seems  to  us  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  'case  ^fflHH  material' — of  carefully 
observed  and  recorded  gfjBr  examples  of  moral 
changes  in  children  (and  '»  indeed  in  all  persons)." 

The  proposal  we  are  making  is  that  the  essential  back- 
ground information  must  be  had  for  every  pupil  without 
reference  to  any  determination  by  mental  tests  or  otherwise 
of  subnormality. 

This  information  must  be  an  actual  tool  of  the  classroom 
teacher.  It  may  be  useful  and  helpful  in  a  Bureau  of 
Education  Counsel  as  a  recent  report  of  the  LaSalle-Peru 
Township  High  School  indicates.  But  it  can  only  be  a 
reconstructing  influence  affecting  every  child  every  day 
when  possessed  by  the  classroom  teacher.  The  passing  on  of 
information  from  teacher  to  teacher  must  be  done  in  a  spirit 
of  constructive  helpfulness.  I  know  of  no  greater  injustice 
to  children  in  schools  than  the  reputation  of  stupidity  or 
mischievousness.  Teachers  too  often  accept  this  oral  tra- 
dition as  conclusive  and  children,  particularly  in  large 
classes,  are  denied  opportunity  because  they  are  pre-judged. 

Consider  a  particular  class:  Is  the  teacher  denying  herself 
rich  opportunities  of  service  if  she  is  directing  her  teaching 
at  a  so-called  average  child  ?  Or,  using  educational  case 
work  as  her  basis,  will  she  help  her  students  rise  above 
themselves  intellectually  and  morally  if  she  knows  the  range 
of  their  experience?  Much  useful  information  is  now  con- 
tained in  teachers'  "registers"  or  is  available  as  "statistics" 
in  some  central  office,  but  it  is  not  used  by  the  teacher  in 
dealing  with  John  Smith  or  Mary  Jones  day  by  day. 

There  is  possible  use  in  knowing  the  occupation  of  pupils' 
fathers.  Cannot  a  teacher  see  many  ways  to  enliven  her 
instruction  in  geography,  English,  or  social  science  in  the 
following  occupational  list? 


Laborer 
Flagman 

? 

Tailor 
(Presser) 
Crane  Operator 
Troubleman 
Heater 
Drill  Press  Operator 


Carpenter 

Bookkeeper 

Cartage 

Nurse 

Tanner 

Hammer   Operator 

Inspector 

Steamfitter 

Elevator   Operator 


Machinist 

Pattern   Maker 

Turner 

Painter 

Nash  Receiving  Dept. 

Nash  Motors 

Salesman 


Machinists'  Boss 

Die  Maker 

Moulder 

Electrical  Contractor 

Mason  Contractor 

Office 

Storekeeper 

Shipping   Clerk  I 

Would  this  difference  in  occupation  mean  anything  in 
handling  the  classes,  or  the  children,  or  in  creating  more 
sympathetic  home  contacts? 

Or  is  the  teacher  a  better  teacher  in  dealing  with  Mary 
Kovinsky  if  she  knows  that  both  Mary's  parents  were  born 
in  Poland,  that  from  the  earnings  of  the  father  as  an  elevator 
operator  the  family  has  bought  its  own  home,  that  two 
languages  are  regularly  spoken  at  home,  that  Mary  has 
never  been  to  a  theater,  a  lecture  or  a  concert,  though  she 
attends  the  neighborhood  movie  twice  a  week,  and  that  she 
earns  money  running  errands  outside  of  school  ? 

Would  it  help  the  English  teacher  to  know  that  though 
John  was  born  in  the  United  States  as  both  his  parents 
were,  he  hears  three  languages  at  home,  Swedish,  German 
and  English,  that  he  has  never  traveled,  never  been  to  a 
theater  or  a  concert,  and  only  once  to  a  lecture — the  news- 
boys' club?  Also,  that  he  earns  five  dollars  a  week  selling 
papers? 

Would  a  teacher  talk  less  glibly  about  mountains,  deserts, 
icebergs,  and  other  colorful,  far-off  things,  if  she  knew  that 
more  than  half  of  her  children  have  never  been  outside  of 
their  immediate  neighborhood — city  streets — even  in  these 
days  of  cheap  automobiles? 

Could  we  do  more  for  the  children  and  for  a  "better 
world  than  this,"  if  we  knew  the  prejudices,  admirations, 
loves  and  hatreds  which  are  bred  outside  the  school  ? 

Back  of  the  suggestion  is  a  rejection  of  the  educational 
process  as  essentially  a  scholastic  process.  It  is  not  a  mere 
technique  of  teaching  geography,  history,  science,  cabinet- 
making;  it  is  a  process  of  aiding  in  developing  human  beings. 

Obviously,  under  such  a  conception,  teaching  becomes  a 
spiritual  adventure.  Each  child  is  a  new  creative  force  in 
the  universe,  to  be  aided  and  guided  by  the  teacher  from 
her  intuition  and  knowledge  of  the  child's  nature  and 
his  social  backgrounds.  No  patterns,  no  moulds  will 
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Guidance  in  Rural  Communities 


By  C.  E.  PARTCH 


IT  seems  fundamental  that  all  pupils  before  leaving  school 
should  make  some  study  of  the  need  for  all  kinds  of 
work,  the  ways  in  which  people  earn  their  livelihoods, 
the  opportunity  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  one's  work, 
the  requirements  necessary  to  enter  the  different  fields  of 
work,   and   the  ultimate  social,   civic   and  economic  status 
the  prospective  worker  may  expect  to  attain  in  the  different 
occupations. 


A  survey  of  the  guidance  work  being  done  in  the  schools 
shows  that  only  the  larger  cities  have  attempted  to  organize 
their  work  as  a  comprehensive  program.  Considering  that 
over  half  of  the  school  population  is  attending  schools  in 
communities  of  less  than  2,500  population  it  is  evident  that 
on  the  whole  we  are  failing  to  meet  adequately  one  of  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  secondary  education. 

Obviously  the  small  communities  are  not  equipped  to  or- 
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ganize  for  guidance  as  well  as  are  the  cities.  However,  a 
few  communities  are  coming  to  recognize  that  much  may  be 
accomplished  if  several  small  centers  cooperate  in  planning 
and  developing  a  comprehensive  guidance  program. 

Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  with  an  area  of  437 
square  miles,  has  a  total  population  of  about  35,000,  of 
whom  90  per  cent  are  native  whites.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation,  with  80  per  cent  of  the  population  classified 
as  rural.  In  the  spring  of  1926  a  group  of  civic-spirited 
men  in  this  county  organized  the  Hunterdon  County  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Committee.  The  committee  was  composed 


Courtesy  The   Canadian   Forum 

of  several  representative  business  and  professional  men,  five 
highschool  principals,  the  county  superintendent,  and  the 
county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary.  The  original  purpose  of  the 
committee  was  to  aid  highschool  graduates  in  securing  suit- 
able employment.  Shortly  after  the  committee  was  organ- 
ized they  learned  that  the  present  writer  was  to  accept  a 
position  as  professor  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
at  the  State  University  and  asked  his  help. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  comprehensive  guidance  program 
should  include  more  than  just  the  placement  feature.  To 
be  effective,  guidance  must  provide  adequate  try-out  experi- 
ences in  order  that  the  pupil  might  discover  his  interests, 
aptitudes,  abilities,  knowledge  or  skill;  provision  for  pupils 
to  study  several  occupations;  counsel  with  an  experienced 
person  in  order  to  make  a  reasonable  choice  of  occupation  ; 
provision  for  more  definite  vocational  education  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  chosen  occupation ;  aid  in  securing  suitable  em- 
ployment for  which  they  have  been  trained ;  a  follow-up  by 
the  schools  of  thtir  graduates  for  a  period  of  years  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  success  of  the  beginning  workers  and  the 
progress  they  have  made  in  their  chosen  occupations. 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  carrying  out  such  a  guid- 
ance program  was  the  lack  of  trained  teaching  personnel. 
To  help  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  the  writer  addressed 
the  entire  faculty  of  the  different  highschools  of  the  county 
on  what  a  comprehensive  guidance  program  should  mean. 
Later  he  discussed  with  the  highschool  seniors  the  problems 
that  each  individual  must  consider  in  choosing  an  occupation 
and,  if  the  choice  of  occupation  required  college  preparation, 
how  to  select  a  suitable  college. 


A  bulletin  prepared  by  the  guidance  department  at  the 
university  was  given  each  highschool  senior.  It  covered  the 
salient  points  of  occupational  adjustment: 

The  Choice  of  a  Vocation ;  Check  List  for  Study  of 
Occupations;  Who  Shall  Attend  College?  The  Increasing 
Demand  for  College  Education;  Which  College  or  Uni- 
versity Should  You  Attend  ?  What  a  College  Education  Is ; 
The  Meaning  of  a  Profession ;  Personal  Qualifications 
Necessary  for  Success  in  College;  Information  the  Student 
Should  Consider  in  Selecting  a  College;  Where  and  How 
to  Secure  Information  about  Colleges!  College  Entrance 
Requirements ;  Coeducation  ;  Vocations  for  Women ;  Values 
Derived  from  College  Training;  Adult  or  Part-Time  Edu- 
cation ;  General  Classification  of  Colleges ;  Colleges  Classi- 
fied on  the  Basis  of  Vocations!  Professions  and  Vocations 
Requiring  College  Preparation;  Books  That  Will  Help 
You  in  Your  College  Problems. 

A  questionnaire — After  High  School,  What? — was  sent 
to  each  senior.  These  questionnaires  were  collected,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  highschool  reviewed  them  and  they  were  then 
forwarded  to  the  guidance  department  of  the  state  university 
for  tabulation  and  study. 

The  committee  made  a  follow-up  of  school  children  in  the 
county  to  get  reliable  information  regarding  the  occupations 
which  the  beginning  workers  engage  in  and  also  information 
about  these  occupations.  The  following  questionnaire  was 
used : 

FOLLOW-UP  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

HUNTERDON   COUNTY 

NEW  JERSEY 

1927 

1.  Name   of  pupil    

Address 

2.  Did  he  graduate  from  high  school?   Age  at  grad- 
uation .... 

3.  Did  he   leave   school  before   graduation?    ....      Age   at 
leaving  school   .... 

4.  Why  did  he  leave  school  ?    

5.  Is  he  single  or  married  ?   

6.  What  was  his  first  job?   

7.  How  did  he  secure  his  first  job  ?  

What  beginning  wage  did  he  receive?    $ per  week. 

7.  How  many  jobs  has  he  had  since  leaving  school?    

8.  What  is  his  present  job?    

9.  What  is  his  present  wage?     $ per  week. 

10.  Is  he  satisfied  with  his  present  job? If  not,  why 

not?     

11.  What  subject,  or   activity,  or  experience   that  he  had   in 
school  has  been  the  most  helpful  to  him  in   adjusting  to 
his    work  ?    

12.  What  was  least  helpful? 

13.  What  specific  training,  if  any,  did  he  have  for  his  present 
job  after  leaving  school  ?  

14.  Is  he  doing  any  systematic  studying  at  present?   

College   Where?   Course?   

yes  or  no 
Trade  School Where? What  course? 


yes  or  no 

Correspondence  School   What  course? 

yes  or  no 
List   any   other    


A  list  of  the  eighth-grade  graduates  who  normally  would 
have  gone  to  high  school  and  would  have  been  graduated  as 
of  the  class  of  1926  was  taken  as  a  working  basis.  As  far 
as  possible  a  follow-up  was  made  to  ascertain  the  type  of 
work  those  students  who  have  had  no  high  school  training 
are  engaged  in.  The  difference  between  those  who  entered 
high  school  and  those  who  were  graduated  gave  a  list  of  stu- 
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dents  who  dropped  out  during  highschool,  and  these  students 
were  followed  up  to  ascertain  the  value  of  their  highschool 
experience.  This  information  is  to  be  tabulated  and  used 
as  a  basis  for  advising  young  people  in  the  eighth  grades 
and  the  highschools  as  to  the  actual  occupational  conditions 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  county  meet  on  leaving  school. 

Extension  classes  for  teachers  in  the  county  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  county  superintendent  are  to  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of 


guidance  problems.  The  follow-up  of  the  school  children 
of  the  county  will  be  continued.  One  of  the  chief  needs 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view  is  that  someone  in  the 
county  should  be  responsible  for  the  organization  and  super- 
vision of  a  comprehensive  guidance  plan.  The  logical  person 
is  the  county  superintendent  or  someone  delegated  by  him 
who  would  divide  his  time  among  the  different  highschools 
of  the  county  in  developing  and  supervising  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  guidance  for  all  of  the  highschools. 


Teaching  Teachers 

By  HENRY  R.  LINVILLE 


ANEVv"  educational  idea  produced  the  Manumit 
Summer    School    at    Pawling,    New   York,    con- 
ducted by  the  Teachers'   Union   of  New  York 
City   for  eight  weeks   last  summer.     The  idea 
was  the  creation  of  an  experimental  school  for 
children   with    a   school    for   student-teachers   who   observe, 
analyze  and  discuss  the  work  of  the  children's  school  and 
at  the  same  time  do  creative  work  of  their  own   (see  The 
Survey,  April   15,   1927,  page  103).     The  school  for  chil- 
dren enrolled  seventy  boys  and  girls  who  were  divided  into 
five   groups   or  classes.     Twenty-five  student-teachers   reg- 
istered for  part  or  all  of  the  term. 

Project  work  of  various  kinds  was  carried  on  by  the 
groups  in  two  morning  hours  followed  by  an  hour  of  out- 
ing or  athletic  activity.  From  two  to  four  the  children 
worked  in  fine  arts,  in  clay  modelling  or  in  the  woodwork 
shop.  The  student-teachers  observed  the  children  at  work, 
except  during  their  own  seminar  from  two  to  four  daily 
and  their  shop  period  of  two  hours  in  the  morning. 

In  the  margin  of  the  day's  activities,  so  to  speak,  there 
were  folk-dancing  or  singing,  nature  walks,  camp  fires, 
tramps,  and  occasional  over-night  hikes  to  moderately  dis- 
tant places.  Such  experiences,  as  well  as  swimming,  garden- 
ing and  the  camp  routine  were  all  regarded  as  parts  of  the 
school  life. 

The  announcement  of  the  summer  school  contains  this 
statement:  "An  immediately  important  purpose  the  Teachers' 
Union  has  in  view  in  establishing  this  school  is  to  begin 
the  training  of  public  school  teachers  in  the  new  experimental 
procedures,  in  order  that  ultimately  the  public  schools  may 


profit  through  learning  a  method  that  is  now  restricted  large- 
ly to  a  few  experimental  private  schools." 

The  Teachers'  Union  is  being  asked  whether  it  succeeded 
in  its  effort  to  train  public  school  teachers  in  such  a  way 
that  they  would  carry  over  to  the  public  schools  the  attitudes 
and  methods  they  had  acquired  in  the  summer  school.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  an  eight  weeks'  experience  in  a  new  kind 
of  school  can  achieve  in  bringing  about  a  reorientation  of 
objectives  and  attitudes.  Until  now  no  one  has  gone  over 
this  route.  There  are  no  mile-posts  or  pointing  fingers. 
Also,  the  picture  of  the  school's  accomplishment  would  vary 
with  the  definiteness  of  one's  idea  of  the  need  for  such 
experience,  as  well  as  with  one's  intellectual  flexibility. 

Objectively,  the  school  was  part  of  an  environment  in 
which  there  was  no  remainder  of  the  staid  and  formal  public 
school.  Accepting  the  principle  that  to  have  development 
and  growth  there  must  be  freedom,  the  teachers  encouraged 
the  groups  to  work  out  their  own  projects.  It  developed 
within  the  first  two  weeks  that  four  of  the  five  groups  were 
unable  to  find  a  practical  basis  of  integration.  The  fifth 
group  had  developed  a  basis  of  effort  through  nature  study. 
With  three  of  the  other  four  groups  a  process  of  reorienta- 
tion began,  for  one  group  through  a  newspaper,  not  fully 
growing  out  of  the  environment ;  for  another,  through  a  store 
project;  for  a  third,  an  especially  immature  and  incoherent 
group,  through  a  building  project  which  involved  the  brook 
environment.  The  oldest  group,  children  of  thirteen  and 
fourteen,  previously  over-stimulated  in  the  New  York  City- 
environment,  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  disintegration.  It 
is  worth  while  recording  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  what  can  be 
done  in  this  field  of  experimentation  that  the  members  of 
this  group,  although  strongly  rebelling  against  what  the 
teacher  was  trying  to  do,  eventually  achieved  an  integration 
without  compulsion  and  ultimately  developed  a  real  co- 
operative enterprise.  In  a  public  school  the  teacher  would 
have  been  dropped  or  transferred  and  the  children  would 
have  been  disciplined  into  submission.  In  such  an  experiment 
as  the  Manumit  Summer  School  we  can  really  find  out 
what  will  work.  In  public  schools  we  only  know  what  is 
made  to  work ;  how  much  better  another  approach  would 
serve  can  never  be  known. 

The  summer  school  started  the  work  of  breaking  out  a 
new  path  through  the  ^wilderness  which  the  public  schools 
have  never  cleared.  Indeed,  they  may  have  made  the  wilder- 
ness. To  start  on  the  new  path-breaking  job  calls  for 
personnel,  equipment,  technic  and  material.  If  in  eight 
weeks  we  managed  to  assemble  an  expert  staff,  children, 
student-teachers  and  material,  and  to  attack  the  problems 
of  equipment  and  technic,  we  made  a  worth-while  beginning. 
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Ruth,  Who  Couldn't  Read 

WEN  I  went  to  Dr.  W.  Beran  Wolfe  to  ask  him 
how  and  where  he  is  using  in  this  country  the  tech- 
niques of  helping  maladjusted  children  solve  their  behavior 
problems  which  he  learned  under  Dr.  Alfred  Adler  in 
Vienna,  he  told  me,  among  other  things,  the  story  of 
Ruth  who  couldn't  read.  Dr.  Wolfe,  an  alumnus  of  Dart- 
mouth and  the  medical  school  of  Washington  University, 
worked  in  several  of  the  famous  child  guidance  clinics  in 
Vienna  during  1925  and  1926.  Now,  in  addition  to  his 
private  practice,  he  finds  through  the  mental  hygiene  clinics 
of  Mount  Sinai  and  Beth  Israel  Hospitals  and  through  the 
Hunt's  Point  Child  Guidance  Clinic  opportunities  to  carry 
out  under  American  conditions  Dr.  Adler's  theory  that  the 
psychologically  trained  physician's  viewpoint  and  skill  are 
necessary  to  a  genuine  scheme  of  education  (see  The  Survey, 
September  i,  1927,  page  490). 

Ruth's  mother  took  her  to  the  clinic  because  Ruth  couldn't 
read.  Ruth  was  so  thin  and  pale  and  stooped  that  a  hos- 
pital clinic  seemed  a  reasonable  place  to  take  her  anyway. 
At  nine  years  of  age,  she  was  in  the  third  grade  at  school, 
but  she  had  been  artificially  promoted  by  her  teachers  "to 
spare  her  mother's  feelings."  Ruth  could  read  only  a  few 
simple  monosyllables  like  and  and  see.  If  she  was  asked 
to  read  a  particular  word  her  lips  and  throat  moved  as 
though  she  were  trying  to  form  the  syllables,  but  after  a 
few  attempts  she  gave  it  up,  looking  into  the  examiner's 
face  with  an  expression  of  weary  despair.  If  pressed,  she 
would  make  some  meaningless  sounds  that  bore  no  relation 
to  the  word  in  question. 

After  examining  Ruth,  several  of  the  doctors  at  the  clinic 
felt  that  her  difficulty  was  due  to  "some  actual  break  in 
the  cortical  association  tracts."  But  Dr.  Wolfe  saw  in  the 
child's  situation  a  definite  behavior  problem,  and  he  took 
the  case,  hoping  that  a  psycho-therapeutic  approach  might 
lead  to  a  solution  of  a  problem  which  was  hopeless  if  re- 
garded from  an  organic  viewpoint. 

"My  training  under  Dr.  Adler  had  taught  me  that  alexia 
(inability  to 'read)  and  left-handedness  often  go  together," 
Dr.  Wolfe  said  in  talking  to  me  about  Ruth.  "This  is  be- 
cause the  eye  movements  of  left-handed  children  are  normal- 
ly from  right  to  left.  |  I  tested  not  only  Ruth  but  her  mother 
and  sister  and  found  Jhat  all  three  were  undoubted  sinistrals 
(left-handed  people )j|  Ruth  wrote  with  her  right  hand  and 
used  her  right  hand  fat  the  table.  In  my  experience  alexia 
is  even  more  commo(j  in  converted  sinistrals  than  in  frank 
sinistrals." 

Dr.  Wolfe  first  chained  the  situation  to  Ruth's  mother 
and  teacher  and  secijred  their  cooperation  in  freeing  Ruth 
from  scolding,  naggifig  and  ridicule.  He  encouraged  the 
child  herself,  making  light  of  her  difficulties.  Then  Dr. 
Wolfe  proceeded  to  teach  Ruth  to  read.  He  printed,  "Now 
I  can  read"  in  large  letters  on  a  strip  of  paper.  Ruth  could 
not  read  a  word  of  this  hopeful  sentence.  But  Dr.  Wolfe 
read  it  to  her  and  Ruth's  face  lighted  as  she  repeated  it  after 
him.  Ten  or  twelve  such  phrases  were  learned  by  rote. 
Then  the  strips  were  cut  up  into  an  old-fashioned  word 
game.  For  several  clinical  periods  Dr.  Wolfe  and  Ruth 
played  the  word  game.  Ruth  learned  to  recognize  between 
1 20  and  140  words  in  this  way. 

"At  this  stage,"  Dr.  Wolfe  explained,  "the  real  cure  of 
the  alexia  was  instituted.  I  explained  to  Ruth  that  some- 
times left-handed  girls  try  to  read  from  right  to  left  instead 


of  from  left  to  right.  I  told  her  this  was  why  she  had-  never 
been  able  to  read  in  school,  and  added  that  left-handed  girls 
who  remember  to  follow  the  words  the  way  they  are  written 
soon  learn  to  read.  We  now  began  to  divide  words  into 
syllables  and  letters.  In  left-handed  alexia  the  person  often 
not  only  begins  the  word  from  the  wrong  end  but  also 
transposes  letters  and  syllables  within  the  word.  Thus 
house  would  become  ohues  and  Harvard,  hrvadra.  Ruth  and 
I  established  three  rules:  spell  from  the  left,  sound  from 
the  left,  read  from  the  left.  These  rules  were  repeated  be- 
fore each  new  word  was  attempted,  and  where  mistakes 
were  made  they  were  corrected  in  a  jocular,  encouraging 
way." 

Ruth  came  to  the  clinic  every  other  day  for  three  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  she  was  not  only  reading  her  school 
texts  better  than  any  child  in  her  class,  but  polysyllables  such 
as  telephone,  Manhattan,  railway,  automobile,  held  no  ter- 
rors for  her.  She  did  not  always  achieve  these  long  words 
at  the  first  try.  A  single  syllable  was  often  transposed,  but 
the  error  was  quickly  rectified  when  the  three  rules  were 
recalled  to  her  mind. 

"The  case  of  Ruth  taught  me  a  number  of  lessons,"  Dr. 
Wolfe  observed.  "In  the  first  place  it  showed  me  that  we 
should  not  be  too  quick  to  paste  neurological  labels  on  a 
child  lest  we  condemn  him  to  a  tragic  and  sterile  existence 
because  of  our  own  unwillingness  to  develop  a  technique  of 
what  I  like  to  call  'psychogogy' — pedagogy  which  makes  use 
of  the  tools  of  modern  psychology.  Again,  it  taught  me  that 
probably  many  converted  sinistrals  are  compelled  to  leave 
school  every  year  and  occupy  themselves  with  menial  tasks 
the  rest  of  their  lives  because  teachers,  unable  to  recognize 
their  sinistrality,  label  them  'stupid.'  " 

Far  more  important  than  the  acquisition  of  an  academic 
tool  was  the  personality  change  that  occurred  in  Ruth  dur- 
ing those  three  months.  A  new  world  was  opened  to  her. 
From  a  timid,  isolated,  unfriendly,  dependent  child  wish 
downcast  eyes,  bad  carriage  and  sallow  cheeks,  Ruth  became 
a  laughing,  rosy  cheeked,  courageous  little  youngster,  ade- 
quate to  her  home  and  classroom  responsibilities.  She  had 
learned  not  only  how  to  read  but  how  to  live. 


A  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL,  organized  by  the  staff 
of  the  Pocono  People's  College  at  Henryville,  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  held  at  the  famous  Oglebay  estate,  Waddington,  near 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  this  winter.  The  new  experiment 
is  undertaken  at  the  joint  invitation  of  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  state  university  and  the  Oglebay  estate.  The  three 
months'  session  (December  I  -  March  I )  will  take  the  place 
of  the  usual  winter  session  at  Henryville.  The  student  group 
will  be  limited  to  seventy-five.  The  school  is  to  be  housed  in 
the  buildings  of  the  estate,  which  include  a  club  house  and 
a  lecture  hall.  In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Pocono 
staff,  specialists  in  various  lines  will  be  supplied  by  the  Ex- 
tension Service.  It  is  the  hope  of  its  sponsors  that  the  new 
school  will  train  a  staff  of  teachers  in  the  methods  and  back- 
grounds of  informal  education  for  young  adults  which  have 
been  worked  out  at  Pocono,  as  a  nucleus  for  a  permanent  peo- 
ple's college  at  Waddington  and  at  the  same  time  to  further 
the  adult  education  program  already  undertaken  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service.  In  the  past  six  years,  900  Country  Life  Confer- 
ences have  been  held  as  part  of  this  program,  reaching  250 
communities  in  the  state.  Nat  T.  Frame  of  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  is  the  director  of  this  service.  He  works  in 
cooperation  with  local  groups  in  the  various  communities. 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


The  Subjective  Element  in  Interviewing 


By  FRANCES  M.  POTTER 


WE  have  analyzed  our  clients'  actions  and  re- 
actions  ad   infinitum,   our   own,    very   little. 
If  we  are  to  progress  further  in  the  art  of 
case  work,  our  attention  must  turn  to  self- 
analysis,     deliberate,    conscious,    purposeful, 
that  we  may  determine  by  study  and  selection  the  mental 
attitudes  in  ourselves  that  evoke  the  desired  reactions  in  our 
clients. 

In  accord  with  this  theory,  there  is  a  subjective  prepara- 
tion and  procedure  which  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  many 
treatment  interviews  and  almost  all  first  interviews.  Before 
a  new  contact  or  a  difficult  interview,  one  clears  one's  mind 
completely  of  every  thought  pertaining  to  one's  own  life  and 
interests,  then  of  all  preconceived  ideas  or  judgments  about 
the  person  to  be  interviewed  and  his  situation.  One  may 
have  facts  in  mind,  but  they  must  be  dissociated  from  any 
emotional  coloring  or  interpretation.  One  must  be  ready 
for  a  re-evaluation,  if  it  should  come.  Perhaps  what  we 
have  considered  valuable  in  the  other's  experience  has  been 
harmful  and  binding,  and  what  we  have  considered  harmful 
has  been  the  liberating  element.  Only  a  neutral,  impartial 
attitude  can  allow  the  true  interpretation  of  that  experience 
to  make  itself  known. 

Then,  with  a  cleared,  impartial  mind,  one  meets  the  client. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  devices  for  securing  a  favorable 
sitting,  but  beyond  comfort  for  both  individuals,  light  that 
reveals  the  client's  face,  and  all  the  rest,  there  is  a  sub- 
jective procedure  during  the  interview  which  releases  the 
client  for  self-revelation.  Most  of  our  clients  are  not  nat- 
urally, or  by  training,  analytical  nor  expressive.  If  they  are 
to  achieve  this,  we  must  provide  the  medium  that  makes  it 
possible.  We  whose  very  occupation  so  often  makes  us  more 
than  ordinarily  assertive  and  expressive,  in  a  positive  way, 
must  take  care  that  we  do  not  overpower  the  weaker,  much 
less  practised  attempts  of  our  clients  at  self-expression.  We 
must  turn  off  the  outgoing  current,  as  it  were,  if  we  are  to 
get  the  incoming  current.  This  means  a  conscious  putting 
aside  of  self  and  its  expression,  a  relaxing  of  every  physical 
muscle  and  all  mental  tension,  a  giving  of  one's  conscious- 
ness completely  to  the  other  person.  It  means  absence  of 
evaluation  of  anything  the  individual  may  say — absence  of 
criticism  and  blame — no  measuring  of  the  other's  experience 
by  our  own  standards,  but  only  a  mind  ready  to  comprehend 
that  experience  and  its  value  and  meaning  in  that  life. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  mind  of  the  client  is  released,  and 
he  talks  of  the  things  that  are  vital  to  him,  with  no  fear 
of  censure.  The  interviewer  is  identified  with  the  inter- 
viewed, and  the  latter  expresses  himself  almost  as  he  were 
thinking  aloud.  With  an  occasional  word  of  assent  or  denial, 
and  a  question  or  two,  all  put  in  a  neutral  voice  and  with- 
out any  urge  for  answer,  the  client  goes  through  his  story 
to  the  end.  Often  the  act  of  expression  has  brought  with  it 


a  clearer  insight  into  the  problems  involved,  and  almost  al- 
ways, it  brings  renewed  courage  to  face  those  problems. 
There  has  been  no  emotional  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
interviewer,  so  there  is  not  the  weakening  of  the  client's 
morale  that  results  from  telling  his  story  to  get  sympathy, 
or  to  receive  attention. 

After  the  client  has  thought  as  far  through  his  problem 
as  he  seems  able  to,  the  interviewer  becomes  positive  in  atti- 
tude, and  turns  to  friendly  conversation,  detached  as  much 
as'  possible  from  the  subject-matter  of  the  interview  proper. 
One  may  talk  about  the  client's  dishes,  or  the  plants  in  the 
window,  or  Billy's  good  school  record,  anything  that  will 
leave  ithe  client  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  thinking  of 
something  other  than  the  problems  he  has  just  discussed.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  daily  issues  of  life  again,  he 
must  be  brought  back  from  the  unaccustomed  mental  ex- 
ploration he  has  just  performed,  and  set  in  the  accustomed 
mental  paths. 

This  procedure  is  equally  applicable  when  the  client  is  to 
be  brought  to  face  a  situation,  and  evolve  a  solution.  But 
there  must  be  no  preconceived  idea  as  to  what  the  solution 
is  to  be.  The  interviewer  must  be  sincere  in  the  desire  only 
to  have  a  sound,  helpful,  growth-producing  solution  evolved. 
She  must  be  ready  to  discard  her  most  cherished  theory  as 
to  what  shall  be  done,  without  a  single  qualm,  and  accept 
unreservedly  the  solution  that  grows  out  of  the  client's  ex- 
pression of  the  best  that  is  in  him.  For  the  most  we  can 
ever  hope  to  accomplish  is  the  release  of  the  client's  best 
thought — shall  we  call  it,  his  creative  energy?  He  will  use 
it  more  easily  next  time  the  need  arises;  deprived  ever  so 
little  of  the  right  to  use  it,  his  power  to  do  so  weakens,  and 
we  have  taken  from  him  his  potential  ability  to  meet  life 
successfully. 

The  way  this  procedure  is  applied  is  illustrated  by  an 
interview  with  a  woman  who  had  lived  for  thirty  years 
with  a  man  not  her  husband.  A  former  entanglement  on 
both  sides  prevented  their  marriage.  Mr.  Black,  the  man, 
had  been  interviewed  in  the  office  where  he  had  applied  for 
groceries  and  coal  because  he  was  out  of  work.  He  soon 
entangled  himself  and  revealed  the  fact  of  his  irregular 
marital  relations.  He  was  angry  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
departed  in  wrath.  Naturally,  Mrs.  'Black  was  quite  ready 
to  be  irate,  herself.  When  the  visitor  called,  Mr.  Black 
came  to  the  door  and  it  was  only  with  considerable  difficulty 
that  entrance  was  gained  at  all.  Mrs.  Black  greeted  the 
visitor,  whom  she  had  never  seen  before,  with  a  storm  of 
invective  and  abuse — surely  a  most  unpropitious  introduction. 
The  interviewer  allowed  Mrs.  Black  to  say  all  the  things 
she  had  on  her  mind,  made  no  reply,  and  did  not  allow  her- 
self to  become  angry.  She  remained  detached  and  imper- 
sonal. 

During  a  lull  in  the  storm,  she  asked  whether  Mrs.  Black 
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did  not  suffer  a  great  deal  from  varicose  veins,  as  her  legs 
were  very  much  swollen.  This  was  a  vital  subject  to  Mrs. 
Black,  and  it  drew  her  attention.  She  told  all  about  the 
way  in  which  she  had  come  to  be  in  such  a  condition.  It 
took  her  back  fifteen  years,  and  in  telling  about  it,  she  gave 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  then  the  whole  story  of  her 
life.  As  soon  as  the  interviewer  had  the  stream  of  con- 
versation started,  she  relaxed  physically  and  mentally  and 

sed  the  procedure  outlined  above. 

Mrs.  Black  told  all  about  the  circumstances  of  her  mar- 
riage and  her  husband's  desertion,  her  meeting  with   Mr. 

Black  and  their  evolving  the  working  arrangement  which 
had  persisted  for  so  many  years.  The  facts  were  there,  but 
more  than  that,  their  true  emotional  coloring  and  significance 
for  that  individual,  which  no  amount  of  direct  questioning 
would  ever  have  elicited.  In  this  case,  anything  resembling 
the  latter  procedure  would  have  brought  forth  an  invitation 
to  leave  the  house,  as  the  interviewer  was  told  in  no  un- 
certain terms  during  the  opening  tirade.  What  did  the 
use  of  the  given  procedure  here  accomplish?  At  the  end 
of  the  interview,  Mrs.  Black  was  not  only  friendly,  but  was 
actively  interested  in  solving  her  own  problem ;  she  was,  and 


has  remained,  perfectly  frank  and  approachable  in  all  mat- 
ters; and  she  and  the  interviewer  had  established  a  usable 
relationship  for  further  contact  which  it  would  take  a  very 
severe  strain  to  break. 

Regarding  the  relationships  established  by  this  means,  they 
seem  to  have  a  permanency  and  durability  which  relation- 
ships established  in  the  more  usual  ways  so  often  lack.  How 
many  of  us  have  seen  even  the  client  who  has  always  been 
friendly,  turn  against  the  worker  and  the  organiation,  when 
a  strain  is  put  upon  the  relationship.  That  is  not  true  of 
the  relationships  built  up  the  other  way  because  they  are 
not  built  on  the  client's  appetite  for  approval  or  at- 
tention but  on  the  solid  foundation  of  impersonal  under- 
standing. 

Subjective  analysis  and  the  subjective  planning  of  inter- 
views gives  to  case  work  a  new  fascination  and  opens  up  a 
field  for  exploration  that  is  almost  boundless  in  its  scope 
and  possibilities.  If  those  who  are  interested  in  its  develop- 
ment contribute  their  experiences  along  these  lines,  we  shall 
soon  have  a  body  of  information  which  will  be  invaluable 
to  all  of  us,  and  especially  useful  in  training  new  people 
coming  into  the  field. 


Mrs.  Koboshnik  Goes  Shopping 


By  HELEN  BAKER 


THE  day  had  arrived.    The  hour  was  at  hand.   As 
the    visitor    approached    the    particular    tenement 
which  houses  the  Koboshnik  family,  she  saw  Mrs. 
Koboshnik's    head    and    shoulders    projected    from 
the  parlor  window  of   their  third   floor  flat.    An 
ample  hand  waved  a  greeting.    If  the  visitor  were  an  artist 
of  the  modern  school  of  impressionist  painters,  she  would 
represent  Mrs.  Koboshnik  by  a  smile — nothing  more — for 
that  was  what  she  was ;  one  big  smile.    There  was  a  reason. 
Had  not  the  visitor  promised  to  call  for  her  at  this  hour  and 
accompany  her  on  a  shopping  tour  to  Rosenbaum's  itself? 

Nine-year-old  Annie  met  Visitor  on  the  steps.  Helen, 
her  chum,  followed  up  the  three  flights  at  a  respectful 
distance  of  two  and  a  half  steps  in  the  rear. 

"Hello,"  greeted  Mrs.  Koboshnik,  "I  was  cleaning." 
This  was  the  most  valuable  conversation  she  could  offer 
since  Visitor  had  always  shown  a  predilection  for  that  par- 
ticular topic  on  previous  calls.  It  was  an  opportune  subject, 
too,  because  the  rooms  were  clean,  and  a  big  contrast  to  the 
basement  from  which  the  family  had  been  moved  two 
months  before. 

"Hey,  Andy,"  called  Mrs.  Koboshnik  out  of  the  window, 
"Miss  Thompson's  here.  What  for  you  think  I  send  you  to 
the  corner  to  watch?" 

When  Andy  came  in,  some  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
nvincing  him  that  he  should  give  up  his  Saturday  morning 
watch  the  children  while  his  mother  went  shopping. 
Andy  is  the  man  of  the  family.  He  has  to  be  because  his 
father  is  in  jail  and  he  is  twelve  years  old  with  five  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  And  then,  too,  he  keeps  the  budget 
book  because  his  mother  can't  write.  But  still  a  fella  should 
have  Saturday  morning  to  himself.  He  was  reminded  that 
Catherine,  four,  a  cripple,  should  be  entrusted  only  to  the 
care  of  a  big  brother  while  mother  was  away.  And  had  he 
not  told  Visitor  himself  once  that  Mary,  two,  minded  him 


better  than  her  mother?  There  was  no  alternative.  Andy 
would  watch  the  kids.  He  closed  the  window  to  show  he 
was  in  earnest.  Maybe  it  was  because  Mary  loves  to  crawl 
to  the  window,  or  maybe  it  was  to  keep  out  the  sound  of 
the  boys  playing  in  the  street. 

Mrs.  Koboshnik  meanwhile  walked  in  and  out  of  the 
parlor  straightening  little  things  here  and  there.  She  was 
trying  to  act  nonchalant — as  if  a  shopping  tour  at  Rosen- 
baum's were  an  every  day  event. 

When  there  was  danger  of  a  dull  moment  which  French 
conversational  courses  warn  against,  Helen  rose  to  the 
occasion  with,  "I'm  going  to  Europe  tonight,  my  mother 
was  born  there." 

"She's  crazy" — this  from  Mrs.  Koboshnik.  Europe  was 
dropped.  Annie  then  informed  Visitor  that  she  had  never 
been  to  Rosenbaum's  and  never  had  a  chance  to  go  to  "nice" 
places.  Could  she  go,  too?  Annie  was  not  a  baby,  nor 
crippled,  nor  was  she  the  big  brother.  Yes,  Annie  could 
go,  too. 

"We'll  start  whenever  you  are  ready,"  said  Visitor  to 
Mrs.  Koboshnik. 

"I  must  change  my  dress,"  she  replied.  "This  one  I  put 
on  when  I  go  out  and  take  it  off  when  I  come  in.  See,  I 
keep  it  so  it  don't  make  dirt." 

Fate  brought  the  party  to  the  entrance  nearest  the  jewelry 
counter.  "Oh,"  cried  Annie,  "the  beads — there  are  so  many 
of  them."  It  was  most  too  much  for  Annie  and  she  grasped 
Visitor's  hand.  "So  many  pretty  things  and  they  are  all 
new." 

Visitor  moved  slowly  away  from  the  beads  towards  the 
elevator,  holding  Annie's  hand.  Mrs.  Koboshnik  drew  up 
the  rear.  "Tee  hee,"  giggled  Annie  as  the  elevator  jerked 
upward.  "Crazy,"  said  Mrs.  Koboshnik. 

"Ladies'  and  children's  coats,  suits,  dresses,  house  fur- 
nishings, millinery,  rest  room,  underwear — 
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Off  the  elevator  and  into  the  coat  department.  Coats  to 
the  right,  coats  to  the  left.  Miles  of  them. 

"I'd  like  to  see  some  inexpensive  coats  for  this  lady,"  said 
Visitor  to  the  marcelled  duchess  who  approached  the  party. 
"Through  the  arcade,  Madame." 

"I  guess  you've  been  here  before,"  said  Mrs.  Koboshnik 
in  awed  tones.  It  was  evident  that  Visitor  knew  the  magic 
passwords.  A  clerk  pointed  out  a  rack  full  of  coats  above 
which  was  a  sign  $13.95. 

"Haven't  you  got  some  cheap  ones?"  asked  Mrs. 
Koboshnik. 

"My  gawd,  what  do  you  mean  cheap?"  from  the  clerk. 

For  a  while,  Visitor  let  Mrs.  Koboshnik  try  on  such 
coats  as  the  clerk  took  from  the  rack.  But  she  took  down 
coats  that  looked  like  Mrs.  Koboshnik  and  that  was  the 
very  thing  to  be  avoided.  With  each  additional  coat  tried  on 
and  rejected,  Mrs.  Koboshnik's  dignity  and  importance 
increased  and  the  clerk's  patience  diminished.  Once  when 
Visitor  feared  that  Mrs.  Koboshnik  was  losing  the  battle 
in  favor  of  the  clerk's  sarcasm,  she  rescued  her  with,  "The 
lady  has  come  to  buy  and  must  be  suited."  This  brought 
the  clerk  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 

"I  like  that,"  cried  Mrs.  Koboshnik  diving  for  a  henna 
coat  with  purple  lining.  "It  don't  make  dirt." 

"Yes,  it  is  pretty,  please  try  this  grey  one  on.  See,  it  has 
fur  on  the  collar."  She  tried  it  on  and  looked  in  the  glass 
but  said  nothing. 

"Do  you  like  it?" 

"I  want  a  belt." 

The  clerk  was  incensed.  "They  aren't  wearing  belts. 
Anyway  your  friend  is  too — er — er  broad  where  the  belt 
would  go."  Visitor  agreed  silently  and  said,  "I  like  this 
coat  the  best,  Mrs.  Koboshnik,  and  I  like  it  better  without 
a  belt,  but  if  you  really  want  one  with  a  belt,  you  can 
have  it." 

The  clerk  became  amiable  at  once.  Here  was  a  sale.  "If 
your  friend  turns  up  the  hem  like  this  she'll  have  enough 
to  make  two  belts."  She  winked  at  Visitor.  A  good  idea 
this,  making  a  belt  out  of  the  hem. 


"Do  you  really  like  it,  Mrs.  Koboshnik?" 

"I  like  it  if  you  like  it,  but  I  make  a  belt." 

The  hem  was  turned  to  its  most  becoming  length  and 
pinned.  A  missing  button  was  attached  and  the  coat  was 
folded  and  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  tied  in  a  box. 

And  Annie?  All  this  time  she  had  been  as  good  as  a 
model  child  in  a  story  book.  As  the  parry  left  this  scene  of 
action,  Mrs.  Koboshnik  patted  the  henna  coat  on  the  rack. 
"This  color  don't  make  dirt,"  she  said  wistfully. 

Annie  was  easy  to  fit.  She  soon  carried  a  package  which 
contained  a  pretty  blue  and  red  dress  of  her  own  choosing. 

Then  a  hat  for  Mrs.  Koboshnik.  Something  springy  to 
go  with  the  grey  coat.  One  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
hat  she  was  wearing,  which  rolled  up  from  her  forehead 
like  a  dark  ocean  billow — a  sort  of  symbol  of  the  tragedy 
of  post-war  Europe  or  the  glory  that  was  Rome,  or  some- 
thing. 

A  blue  hat  purchased,  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  but 
buy  a  little  something  for  Andy  and  his  family  at  home. 
Visitor  isn't  boasting  of  her  judgment  at  this  point.  It  had 
been  sorely  taxed  all  the  morning  and  she  bought  a  box  of 
peanut  brittle.  That  seemed  like  a  wholesome  sort  of  con- 
fection that  wouldn't  be  too  hearty  for  little  tummies.  Any- 
how the  dietician  wasn't  along.  Then  some  allowance  money 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Koboshnik. 

"Let  me  have  ten  cents  for  carefare,  Miss  Thompson,  so 
I  don't  break  a  bill."  (That  millionaire  feeling  that  comes 
when  one  has  bought  a  new  hat  and  still  has  money  left.) 

"Ho  hum,"  thought  Visitor.  "I'm  tired.  It's  half  past 
one  and  I  could  have  stopped  at  twelve.  V  stands  for 
visitor.  It  also  stands  for  five  spot."  What  was  that  Mrs. 
Koboshnik  saying? 

"I  say,  Miss  Thompson,  this  is  the  first  new  coat  I  ever 
had.  I  always  get  them  second-hand."  Visitor  was  not  so 
tired  after  all. 

There  is  a  sequel.  When  Mrs.  Koboshnik  next  called  at 
the  office  for  her  allowance,  she  wore  her  new  hat  and  coat. 
And  she  carried  a  ne.w  umbrella  to  keep  them  nice  in  the 
rain.  The  hem  was  turned  up  but  there  was  no  belt. 

"I  like  it  more  better  this  way,"  she  said  cheerfully. 


The  Case  Load  Ratio 


By  RALPH  G.  HURL1N 


THE  ratio  of  cases  to  workers  has  been  used  as  an 
index    for    comparing    case    work    organizations, 
usually  with   inconclusive   results   because   of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  definition  of  the  figures  involved. 
If  consistently  computed,  however,  this  ratio  has 
considerable  value  both  as  a  means  of  following  the  changes 
within  an  organization,  and  as  a  basis  of  comparison  between 
organizations.     It  is  not,  it  is  true,  an  index  which  reflects 
solely  the  quality  of  work,   although   this  is  an  important 
possible  explanation  of  the  differences  it  discloses.     Other 
factors  may  affect  the  ratio  as  well,  such  as  differences  in 
the  grades  of  the  workers  who  compose  the  staff  and  in  the 
form  in  which  the  work  is  organized.     However  it  is  not 
essential    for   useful   statistical   comparison   that   differences 
in  the  data  compared  be  subject  to  only  one  explanation. 
It  is  essential  only  that  the  variations  disclosed  be  real  and 
not    fictitious. 


The  difficulty  with  the  ratio  of  cases  to  workers  in  case 
work  organizations  has  been  lack  of  consistency  in  obtain- 
ing the  two  factors  involved  in  it,  "cases"  and  "workers." 
Whenever  the  ratio  is  used,  it  is  essential  that  there  be 
strict  uniformity  of  practice  in  counting  each  of  these.  If 
this  condition  can  be  satisfied,  the  differences  in  the  case 
loads  of  various  organizations  are  real,  and  a  foundation  is 
laid  for  useful  speculation  concerning  the  reasons  underly- 
ing them.  What,  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  ratio,  is  a 
"case,"  and  who  should  be  counted  as  "staff"? 

The  data  assembled  by  the  Department  of  Statistics  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  from  the  monthly  reports  of 
a  group  of  some  forty  family  welfare  agencies  afford  a 
means  of  examining  this  ratio.  The  ratio  which  we  have 
used  is  the  total  of  the  major-care  cases  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  paid  professional  workers.  It  is  suggested  that  this 
may  be  a  generally  useful  form  of  the  ratio. 
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In  obtaining  these  data,  standard  definitions  have  been 
used  which,  it  is  believed,  are  interpreted  similarly  by  most 
of  the  organizations.  Three  of  them  relate  to  cases: 

Active  major-care  cases  are  cases  for  which  the  organization 
has  accepted  responsibility  for  making  a  thorough-going  diag- 
nosis and  carrying  out  a  plan  of  treatment,  on  which  some 
work  has  been  done  within  the  month  for  which  the  figures 
are  compiled. 

Inactive  major-care  cases  are  similar  cases  on  which  no 
work  has  been  done  within  the  month.  Work  on  some  of  these 
cases  may  have  been  completed,  although  they  have  not  been 
closed.  Some  may  have  needed  no  attention  for  the  time 
being.  Still  others  may  have  been  inactive  because  of  pressure 
of  work.  Inactive  cases  are  subdivided  into  these  three  groups. 

Minor-care  cases  are  cases  on  which  some  service  has  been 
given  during  the  month,  but  for  which  the  foregoing  responsi- 
bility has  not  been  assumed.  Most  minor-care  cases  represent 
instances  of  brief  service. 

In  the  following  table  these  organizations  are  distributed 
according  to  case  load  ratios  for  February,  1927,  computed 
from  three  different  case  counts. 

Distribution   of  Organizations   by    Case  Load  Ratios   Obtained 

from   Three  Different  Case   Counts 
Cases  per 

worker  ABC 

1 6-20  I 

21-25  7                   i 

26-30  13                   5                   i 

31-35  692 

36-40  556 

41-45  5                   7                   3 

46-50  i                   6                   2 

51-55  i  2  5 

56-60  i  2  3 

61-65  2                            2 

66-70  I                             I 

71-75  2 

76-80  I 

8l-85  2 

86-00  2 

Total  organizations  40  40  32 

Under  "A"  the  case  count  includes  active  major-care 
cases  only.  The  median  ratio  is  30  cases  per  worker.  Here 
the  variation  is  smallest  and  there  is  high  concentration. 

"B"  includes  active  major-care  cases  plus  minor-care  cases. 
The  median  ratio  is  41  cases  per  worker.  In  this  distri- 
bution the  variation  is  greater  and  the  concentration  less. 

The  "C"  count  includes,  in  addition  to  active  major-  and 
minor-care  cases,  inactive  cases  on  which  work  has  not  been 
completed.  The  median  ratio  is  54  cases  per  worker. 
In  this  distribution  eight  organizations  are  missing  because 
inactive  cases  are  not  classified  in  their  reports. 

The  "A"  count  is  preferred,  because  there  appears  to  be 
less  room  for  difference  in  practice  in  counting  active  major- 
care  cases.  The  "B"  and  "C"  counts  give  significant  sup- 
plementary ratios,  but  are  probably  less  consistently  made. 
Certainly  cases  on  which  work  has  been  completed  should 
be  omitted,  but  such  cases  augment  the  total  case  counts 
of  many  societies.  It  is  also  true  that  in  some  organizations 
many  cases  are  inactive,  but  held  open  as  needing  further 
attention,  while  in  other  organizations  such  cases  would  be 
.  speedily  closed. 

In  counting  the  staff  it  seems  logical  to  include  all  of  the 
paid  professional  workers.  The  proportion  of  staff  in  train- 
ing varies  widely  and  is  significant,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make 
due  allowance  for  this  variation  in  computing  the  ratios. 
It  seems  safer  on  the  whole  to  take  this  into  account  when 
the  ratios  are  compared.  From  the  figures  so  far  reported 


Distribution  of  578  workers  in  zo  family  case  ivork  organi- 
zations  by  number  of  cases  carried  in  February,   1927 

by  these  organizations  there  appears  to  be  little  correlation 
between  the  case  load  ratio  and  the  proportion  of  staff  in 
training,  but  it  should  be  stated  that  this  may  be  on  account 
of  lack  of  uniformity  with  respect  to  what  is  regarded  as 
"in  training."  Supervisory  personnel  and  special  workers, 
such  as  psychiatrists  and  home  economists,  should  be  in- 
cluded, provided  they  share  either  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  case  work.  Presumably  neither  supervisors  nor  special 
workers  are  added  to  the  case  work  staff  unless  they  do 
contribute  to  the  work  on  cases  carried  by  the  visitors. 

Another  form  of  the  case  load  ratio  may  be  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  accompanying  chart.  This  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  individual  workers  of  20  of  the  40  organ- 
izations, according  to  the  number  of  active  major-care  cases 
carried  in  February,  1927.  Workers  carrying  no  cases  have 
been  omitted.  Each  square  in  the  diagram  represents  one 
worker;  the  letters  refer  to  the  organizations.  The  modal, 
or  most  typical,  load  of  these  578  workers  is  35  or  36  active 
cases  for  the  month.  There  is  high  grouping  about  this 
mode.  The  distribution  is  weighted  toward  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale  by  supervisors  and  workers-in-training  who  carry 
small  loads.  This  does  not  affect  the  location  of  the  modal 
or  typical  load,  though  it  does  affect  the  arithmetical  average. 
The  modal  visitor  load  is  of  interest  and  significance,  but 
it  lacks  some  of  the  utility  of  the  simpler  arithmetic  aver- 
age obtained  by  dividing  cases  by  workers.  In  either  case, 
there  is  the  same  urgent  necessity  for  clearly  defining  terms 
and  for  strict  consistency  in  applying  them. 


THE  American  Association  for  Old  Age  Security  has  moved 
its  headquarters  to  the  youngest  great  city  of  the  world.  From 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  it  will  continue,  under  the 
direction  of  Abraham  Epstein  as  executive  secretary,  to  further 
a  national  program  to  provide  old  age  pensions  through  state 
legislation.  The  initial  effort  is  to  obtain  memberships  to  meet 
the  modest  budget  of  $6,000  needed  before  the  start  of  the 
legislative  year.  During  the  coming  season  the  special  lines 
of  work  will  include  support  of  the  permissive  law  in 
Wisconsin  and  support  of  proposed  measures  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York. 


Books  In  Our  Alcove 


"Many  people  can  afford  to  buy  motor  cars  at  anything  from 

two   hundred  pounds   who   would    be    aghast    at    the    idea    of 

spending  half  a  guinea  occasionally  for  a  book." — Alpha  of  the 

Plough.    Courtesy  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

Trim  Your  Torch 

SOCIAL  WORK  PUBLICITY,  by  Charles  C.  Stillman.     Century  Company. 
254  pp.     Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


PUBLICITY  has  seemed  to  many  social  workers  the 
Open  Sesame  to  the  treasures  they  seek.     Its  magi- 
cal power  brings  funds,  clients,  and  prestige.    Now 
comes  a  tonic  book  as  an  antidote  for  this  rush  of 
publicity   to   the   head.      Mr.    Stillman   warns   us 
against  misconceptions  as  to  the  usefulness  of  publicity  and 
points  out  that  some  of  us  may  get  locked  in  the  cave  with 
the  robbers,  or  forget  the  magic  words,  and  try  to  get  out 
by  crying  "Open  Barley,"  "Open  Bran"  or  "Open  Shredded 
Wheat."     His   book   is  based   on   common   sense,   common 
honesty,  and  rather  uncommon  social  vision. 

We  needed  this  scrutiny  of  the  philosophy  and  ethics  of 
social  work  publicity;  We  have  mastered  the  advertiser's 
and  journalist's  technique  faster  than  we  could  transmute 
them  for  our  own  ends.  The  jargon  of  "selling  talk," 
"drives,"  "publicity  stunt"  sped  from  our  lips  though,  as 
the  author  points  out,  we  are  not  sellers,  but  givers ;  we 
cannot  drive,  but  must  lead  very  slowly ;  we  dare  not  indulge 
in  stunts  when  our  task  is  social  statecraft.  It  is  rather 
startling  to  be  told  we  are  behind  the  advertisers  in  making 
absolute  truth-telling  the  basis  of  any  publicity,  and  have 
been  guilty  in  spots  of  distorting  figures  or  twisting  facts, 
with  the  ancient  justification  that  it  was  done  for  a  good 
cause.  The  final  point  is  that  we  have  sometimes  forgotten 
our  real  goal  and  taken  shortcuts  that  waste  time  and  money 
because  they  do  not  go  where  we  want  to  go. 
The  axiom  one,  of  this  study,  is  the  definition : 
Educational  publicity  is  the  sustained  effort  by  all  appropriate 


means  to  lead  the  entire  public,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  register 
progress  in  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  facts  or  underlying 
philosophy  of  any  sound  movement,  thus  affording  a  back- 
ground of  understanding  which  may  be  depended  upon  for  con- 
tinuous moral  and  financial  support. 

This  means  a  slow  process,  a  long  and  difficult  process  based 
on  intellect  and  science,  a  changing  process,  and  one  demand- 
ing self-control  and  self-sacrifice.  The  conclusion  is  that 
whatever  publicity  does  not  change  the  public  mind  in  favor 
of  personal  and  communal  scientific  effort  for  a  better  life 
is  ephemeral  stop-gap  stuff,  often  retarding  social  causes. 
Mr.  Stillman  uses  "sob  stuff"  as  an  example.  It  does  get 
money,  puts  the  drive  over  the  top,  and  stirs  the  public 
conscience  a  moment.  But  it  leaves  no  alluvial  deposit  of 
increased  wisdom  or  richer  social  zeal.  It  pulls  the  purse- 
strings,  but  leaves  the  cortical  convolutions  undisturbed. 
I  approve  of  so  much  of  this  book  that  I  feel  free  to  say  I 
doubt  this  is  the  last  word  on  the  problem  of  emotional  ap- 
peals. I  have  a  kind  of  pragmatic  faith  that  anything  so 
effective  and  heart-stretching  must  be  right.  The  society 
saved  by  brain  alone  may  not  be  worth  saving. 

Please  do  not  think  this  study  is  either  a  doctor's  thesis 
or  a  sermon.  It  is  full  of  hints  for  the  day's  job.  The 
matter  on  letters,  and  especially  the  letter  of  thanks  that 
also  incorporates  education,  is  rare  good  stuff  in  its  em- 
phasis on  sincerity,  the  futility  of  professional  slang,  and  the 
value  of  a  little  human  courtesy.  The  chapter  on  news- 
paper releases  is  a  refreshing  recognition  that  editors  and 
readers  are  just  plain  folks.  The  Stop,  Look,  Listen  warn- 
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ings  about  stage,  screen,  and  contest  publicity  may  save 
organizations  lots  of  hard  work  and  mental  anguish.  The 
appendix  contains  specimen  letters  and  the  outline  of  a 
chest  publicity  campaign  that  both  instruct  and  inspire.  The 
value  of  Mr.  Stillman's  practical  suggestions  arises  first 
from  his  own  wide  experience  as  secretary  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Welfare  Union,  second  from  his  constant  reference 
of  the  concrete  problem  to  his  ideal  of  education,  and  third 
from  his  recognition  of  the  plain  human  facts  at  work  in 
any  case.  His  guidance  is  by  cases  rather  than  rules. 

The  treatment  of  publicity  techniques  here  given  seems 
very  wise,  for  already  what  can  be  taught  of  these  methods 
is  pretty  easily  available  in  print  for  the  amateur,  and  the 
rest  cannot  be  taught  by  academic  devices.  These  tech- 
niques are  not  so  vast  or  mysterious  as  some  counselors  on 
public  relations  would  have  us  believe.  The  general  prin- 
ciples apply  to  public  education  by  all  media.  Their  special 
application  is  a  matter  of  horse-sense,  experience  with  people, 
and  the  imagination  and  mental  energy  of  the  practitioner. 
Much  of  the  so-called  instruction  is  either  futile  or  deals 
with  the  insultingly  obvious.  When  you  have  to  tell  a 
secretary  that  if  he  sends  six  news  releases  with  no  news 
in  them  to  a  city  editor  he  is  training  that  hard-boiled 
gentleman  to  throw  the  seventh  real  item  in  the  basket, 
what  you  need  is  not  a  book  of  rules,  but  a  new  secretary 
with  more  brains.  Much  of  the  job  depends,  moreover, 
on  the  wise  and  flexible  adaptation  of  a  few  principles  to 
special,  local,  and  individual  situations.  Stunts,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  inevitably  transferable.  What  brings  home 
the  bacon  in  New  York  may  gather  raspberries  in  Duluth. 
Publicity  after  all  is  brains  applied  with  heart  to  help  the 
public  help  itself. 

The  value  of  this  book  (and  it  is  a  very  valuable  book 
at  this  moment)  is  in  this  dual  emphasis  on  the  common- 
sense,  human  nature  sources  of  the  ways  of  educating  peo- 
ple in  masses,  and  on  the  paramount  need  for  holding  clear 
and  incorruptible  the  noble  and  final  aims  of  social  statecraft 
as  a  guide  to  all  uses  of  words  and  pictures  for  public  edu- 
cation. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

New   York   University 

Play  with  a  Punch 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PLAYGROUNDS 
AND  RECREATION,  by  Jay  B.  Nash.  Barnes.  547  ff.  Price  $4.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  book  has  been  greatly  needed  in  the  public  recrea- 
tion field.  It  is  written  for  superintendents  of  recrea- 
tion or  those  who  have  aspirations  in  that  direction.  Men 
who  can  administer  a  community  recreation  program  prop- 
erly in  relation  to  good  city  planning,  to  changing  condi- 
tions of  city  life,  to  the  educational  system,  to  other  fields 
of  social  work,  and  to  the  church  and  home,  are  in  demand. 
Professor  Nash's  book  provides  excellent  study  material 
for  them. 

This  is  a  practical  book,  for  the  author  was  for  several 
years  superintendent  of  recreation  and  director  of  physical 
education  in  Oakland,  California,  one  of  the  outstanding 
examples  of  successful  public  recreation  in  the  country.  How- 
ever, the  book  is  not  dull.  Even  in  the  chapters  on  powers 
and  liabilities  of  cities  and  city  officials  and  on  the  clerical 
division  in  the  recreation  department,  the  vigor  and  human- 
ness  of  the  author  is  revealed.  And  in  the  chapters  on 
historical  backgrounds,  problems  of  the  modern  city,  and 


objectives,  he  is  emphatic,  even  militant,  in  his  demand  for 
adequate  recreation  opportunities  as  a  matter  of  social 
justice. 

The  importance  of  leadership  he  would  shout  from  the 
housetops.  Persons  who  are  fearful  that  our  dear  children's 
initiative  in  play  is  being  dulled  by  playground  directors 
will  get  a  new  viewpoint  from  him.  His  chapter  on  indus- 
trial recreation  opens  with  this  statement:  "Any  program 
based  merely  upon  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  worker 
or  upon  the  health  ideal  or  greater  economy  of  work,  will 
surely  fail.  Any  group  of  people  will  rightly  resent  a  pro- 
gram arranged  for  the  increase  of  their  efficiency."  So  the 
book  has  a  forthright,  socialized  punch  aside  from  being 
a  scientific  manual  for  the  recreation  organizer  and  execu- 
tive. 

There  is  one  thing,  though,  in  which  we  do  not  go  the 
whole  way  with  Professor  Nash,  that  is,  in  placing  the 
dramatic,  musical  and  manual  activities  of  childhood  on  the 
fringe  of  life  as  compared  with  the  "big  muscle"  focal 
activities. 

WEAVER  PANGBURN 

Playground   and    Recreation 
Association    of  America 

A  New  Business  Decalogue 

WHAT    THE    EMPLOYER    THINKS,    by    J.    David    Heuser.      Harvard 
University  Press.     226  pf.      Price  $2.50   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  book  of  Mr.  Houser's,  the  first  to  be  brought  out 
under  the  Jacob  Wertheim  Research  Fellowship  for 
the  Betterment  of  Industrial  Relations,  is  a  carefully  pre- 
pared, excellent  treatise.  It  deals  with  a  new  conception 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  executives  who  wish  to 
consider  themselves  intelligent.  In  essence  it  is  an  outline 
of  the  philosophical  principles  which  underlie  the  human 
relationship  between  employer  and  employe.  Although  he 
does  not  expressly  state  it,  Mr.  Houser  clearly  intimates 
that  the  good  old  days  when  executives  blustered  and  in- 
dulged in  paternalistic  welfare  gestures  are  over.  Senti- 
mental acts  tinged  with  hypocrisy  or  fear  no  longer  count, 
if  we  are  to  consider  industry  as  anything  other  than  a 
means  for  self -gratification  upon  the  part  of  autocratic  em- 
ployers. 

Just  because  human  relationships  are  intangible  is  no 
reason  for  persuading  ourselves  that  they  do  not  exist.  They 
do  exist  and  affect  profoundly  the  type  of  work  which  any 
group  of  men  turn  out.  And  this,  of  course,  is  only  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  they  directly  affect  profits.  So 
many  employers  like  to  think  that  they  cannot  afford  the 
time  to  study  this  intangible  problem.  So  many  others  do 
not  like  to  think  at  all. 

These  are  some  of  the  random  ideas  which  Mr.  Houser's 
book  inspires.  To  give  a  further  resume  of  his  carefully 
prepared  material  and  the  conclusions  which  he  reaches 
would  do  a  grave  injustice  to  the  book,  for  so  closely  knit 
is  the  argument  that  it  permits  no  loose  analysis.  It  con- 
tains only  226  pages,  but  almost  every  word  counts. 

As  a  treat  to  every  open-minded  executive,  one  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  append  herewith  eleven  questions 
which  the  author  gives  and  by  which  he  states  controlling 
executives  can  determine  the  tone  of  their  organizations. 
They  might  be  considered  to  include  the  Decalogue  of  Busi- 
ness, New  Style: 

I.    In  my  organization   do   the  employment  methods  help   to 
maintain  self-respect  of  all  applicants?    Do  these  methods 
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lead  workers  to  feel  that  the  management  is  trying  to  place 
them  in  jobs  suitable  to  them?  Or  are  the  methods  which 
are  followed  dictated  by  no  objective  except  the  need  of  the 
organization  for  "hands"? 

2.  In  my  organization   are  new  workers  introduced  to  their 
jobs  in  a  manner  that  will  make  them  feel  that  a  welcome 
and  personal  consideration  have  been  given  them?     Or  are 
they   placed   in    their   new   environment   merely   as   a   new 
piece  of  machinery  is  set  up? 

3.  in  my  organization  are  there  definite  channels  for  promotion 
which    are   generally   understood?     Are    the    requirements 
necessary  for  promotion  to  higher  positions  known?     Or 
are    all   these   matters   subject   to   an   immediate   decision, 
made    at   the   spur   of   the    demand,    and   on    the   basis   of 
standards  in  the  minds  of  superior  executives  only? 

4.  In  my  organization  are  the  large  results  which  the  organi- 
zation  is    seeking,   matters    of   general    knowledge    among 
employes?    Are  any  of  the  more  extensive  aims  which  are 
in  the  minds  of  chief  executives  transmitted  in  any  form 
or  manner   to   rank-and-file   workers?      Has   any   attempt 
ever  been  made  to  give  employes  a  feeling  of  participation 
in  any  of  the  large  adventures  of  the  enterprise? 

5.  In  my  organization  are  individual  employes  periodically  in- 
terviewed   regarding   their   feeling   of    satisfaction    or   dis- 
satisfaction toward  their  work,  their  environment,  and  the 
organization  problems  which  affect  them? 

6.  In  my  organization  are  wage  levels  determined  by  a  care- 
ful grouping   of   jobs   according   to   responsibility,   training 
necessary,  scope  of  activity  and  other  requisite   elements? 
Do  employes  have   any  opportunity  of  defining  these  ele- 
ments in  their  own  jobs?     Or  is  the  entire  matter  of  re- 
muneration and  classification  one  for  the  decision  of  execu- 
tives according  to  standards  which  they  alone  know? 

7.  In   my   organization   has   any   training   been   provided    for 
minor  executives  concerning  the  best  methods  of  treating 
workers,   or   is    this   matter   left   to   their   own   will   and 
discretion  ? 

8.  In   my   organization   have    any   principles   been   set   forth 
regarding    the    necessity    for    careful,    individual,    tactful 
treatment   of   employes    by   minor    executives,    during   the 
"breaking  in"  process?     Or  are  these  methods  entirely  a 
matter     of     individual     choice     with     each     subordinate 
executive  ? 

9.  In  my  organization  is  impartial  and  individual  considera- 
tion of  their  workers  by  minor  executives  insisted  upon  in 
the   matter  of   recommendations   for   wage   increases?     Is 
any  effort  made  to  ascertain  whether  such  individual  con- 
sideration   has    been   given — not   only   to   workers    recom- 
mended for  increases,  but  also  to  those  who  have  not  been 
so  recommended? 

10.  In   my   organization   is   any  encouragement  given   to   sub- 
ordinate  executives   to   recognize   the    achievements  of   in- 
dividual workers?     Is  any  credit  given  minor  executives 
for  the  amount  of  credit  which  they,  in  turn,  give  to  in- 
dividual workers,  for  meritorious  service? 

11.  In   my   organization    are    minor    executives    stimulated    to 
make    departmental    results   known   generally   to   the   em- 
ployes  in   each   department?     Is   any  interpretation   given 
the  workers  of  the  larger  organization  results — in  terms  of 
their    own    participation    in    these    through    departmental 
activities  ? 

ERNEST  G.  DRAPER 

The  Hills  Brothers  Company,  New  York 


Tired  Children 


THE  TIRED   CHILD,   by  Mai  Sehan  and   Greta   Sehan.     Lippincott.     331 
pf.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'  I  -HIS  is  a  thoughtful  attempt  to  define  the  relationship 
JL  between  work  and  fatigue.  The  authors'  scope  includes 
factors  that  react  on  the  child,  not  only  physical  conditions 
but  problems  of  emotional  and  mental  development  as 
affected  by  external  stress.  Part  one  deals  with  physical 
tests  to  set  the  standard  of  capacity  in  proportion  to  growth 
and  development  with  allowance  made  for  variability.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  establishing  a 


normal  state  of  physical  health  in  the  early  years  to  fortify 
the  nervous  system  against  the  later  strains  inherent  in 
modern  life. 

Respecting  the  problem  of  work  and  efficiency  in  relation 
to  fatigue,  the  authors  believe  that  the  new  type  of  edu- 
cation with  its  release  of  the  dynamic  and  creative  in  the 
child  will  establish  a  balanced  standard  in  the  various  aspects 
of  the  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  states.  Several  sets 
of  questionnaires  are  offered  to  test  the  reactions  of  the 
child  and  his  fatigue  mechanisms  in  every-day  situations. 
The  influence  of  heredity  in  relation  to  fatigue ;  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  nervousness  and  fatigue;  and  the  vicious 
circle  begun  in  infancy  which  later  becomes  chronic  in 
puberty  of  "the  born  tired  child"  who  has  been  an  early 
victim  of  bad  care,  all  find  place. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  takes  up  the  prevention  and 
management  of  fatigue.  Upon  home  and  school  depends  the 
safeguarding  of  the  child  from  tensions  which  are  the  agents 
in  undermining  nervous  stability.  "Not  to  impose  too  much 
complexity,  but  to  establish  an  environment  of  serenity  is 
essential." 

The  authors  have  not  given  us  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  "unconscious"  and  the  importance  of  the 
psychic  elements  in  reflecting  the  child's  attitude.  The 
traumatic  factor  as  well  as  the  somatic  may  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  inducing  a  state  of  fatigue.  Though  we  are 
aware  that  the  subject  belongs  to  the  psychiatrist,  neverthe- 
less we  suggest  that  these  phases  of  "tiredness"  need  some 
mention  in  this  excellent  volume.  The  preface  by  Dr. 
Isaac  Abt  is  in  itself  a  recommendation. 

HALLE  SCHAFFNER 

North  Carolina  Tackles  the 
Country 

AN  APPROACH  TO  PUBLIC  WELFARE  AND  SOCIAL  WORK,  by 
Howard  Odum.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  178  pp.  Price 
$1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  is  another  proof  that  the  Chapel  Hill  folks  are 
in  earnest.  Now,  people  who  are  in  earnest  are  like- 
ly to  find  many  things  pressing  to  be  done,  and  Mr.  Odum, 
apparently  so  beset,  has  tried  to  do  three  at  once,  with 
undeniable  success.  The  college  student,  the  high  school 
teacher,  and  the  layman  busy  with  social  problems  as  an 
avocation,  are  invited  to  read  this  book. 

The  pages  which  depict  North  Carolina  as  a  "composite 
field  of  social  work  and  public  welfare"  are  very  real.  They 
open  with  the  statement,  and  admission,  that  rural  social 
work  has  never  been  successfully  done.  North  Carolina  has 
been  about  it  for  seven  years  on  the  basis  of  its  county  board 
of  public  welfare  plan,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  "no  county 
organized  successfully  on  anything  like  a  complete  or  satis- 
factory basis." 

"There  has  been  no  county  organization  which  has  ample 
personnel  and  resources.  There  has  been  no  county  in 
which  the  work  of  town  and  rural  areas  has  been  adequately 
correlated.  There  has  been  no  county  with  a  satisfactory 
permanently  going  county  council.  There  has  been  no 
county  in  which  the  work  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  has  met  the  wishes  and  standards  of  all  other  social 
work  agencies.  In  other  words,  for  the  purposes  of  demon- 
strating a  type  of  county  unit  of  all  social  work  such  as 
would  illustrate  community  organization,  community  coun- 
cils, community  chests,  and  other  technical  and  theoretical 
aspects  of  the  work,  there  is  no  North  Carolina  county 
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which  can  be  cited  even  as  a  reasonable  example  of  success." 
Still  Mr.  Oduni,  who  is  Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  director  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  believes  in  the  county  plan,  holds 
a  summer  institute  for  the  county  superintendents  of  public 
welfare,  writes  a  book  at  their  request,  and  dedicates  it 
to  them. 

For  the  student   this   book   describes   for  what  sorts  of 
cial  work  he  may  train  himself,  and  by  what  means;   ex- 
ses  him  to  literature  which  makes  the  problems  vivid  and 
the  call  of  service  clear  ;   and  gives  him  the  contrast  between 

rural  and  the  urban  setting. 

True,  really  to  read  this  book  one  must  also  read  The 
equipment  of  the  Social  Worker,  Macadam;  Problems 
of  Citizenship,  Baker-Crothers  and  Hudnut  ;  Social 
Pathology,  Queen  ;  Problems  of  Child  Welfare,  Man- 
gold ;  The  Human  Factor  in  Industry,  Frankel  and 
Fleisher  ;  The  Challenge  of  the  Country,  Fiske  ;  and 
Community  Organization,  Steiner.  This  book  is  written 
around  those  others,  and  the  marvel  of  it  is  that  being 
essentially  therefore  an  outline,  it  is  readable  and  individual. 
However,  because  it  is  an  outline  and  condensed,  and 
because  it  reflects  the  interest  of  the  author  in  his  pedagogical 
problem,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  success  of  this  volume 
may  be  less  when  divorced  from  the  class  room  than  when 
used  as  a  college  text.  Even  for  the  high  school  teacher, 
eager  to  learn  what  social  work  is  about,  it  represents  a 
fairly  technical  exercise  in  self-culture.  For  the  layman  it 
hardly  presents  an  easy  irresistible  approach  to  matters  and 
methods  which  for  most  citizens  to  be  engaging  must,  I 
suppose,  be  tied  to  an  emotion. 

HOMER  BORST 
Indianapolis  Community  Chest 


Saving  Broken  Men 

DISABLED  PERSONS:  Their  Education  and  Rehabilitation,  by  Oscar  M. 
Sullivan  and  Kenneth  O.  Snortum.  Century.  610  pp.  Price  $3  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 


U!SS  than  a  decade  ago  the  reeducation  of  the  crippled 
and  disabled  man  was  not  even  recognized  as  a  problem 
by  a  public  familiar  with  a  hundred-and-one  amelioration 
schemes  from  the  pensioning  of  worn-out  cab  horses  to  the 
redemption  of  child  workers  in  the  cotton  mills.  Men, 
broken  on  the  wheel  of  modern  industry,  went  into  the 
discard,  while  culm  heaps  and  tailings  were  adding  new 
riches  to  the  world.  Today,  forty  states  have  programs  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  their  disabled  citizens  and  are  assisted 
in  their  endeavors  by  grants  from  the  federal  treasury. 
Departments  of  education  in  some  states,  and  labor  depart- 
ments in  others,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  disabled  civilian,  through  suitable  training  and  place- 
ment, is  given  a  chance  to  earn  his  living. 

The  genesis  of  organized  work  for  the  disabled  worker 
nearly  coincides  with  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  War.  •  Responsibility  for  reestablishing  the  shattered 
ex-service  man  in  peaceful  pursuits  could  hardly  be  accepted 
without  the  admission  that  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 
civilian  was  at  least  as  hopeful  of  favorable  results  and 
was  plainly  a  peace-time  duty.  When  it  was  stated  before 
a  Congressional  hearing  in  1918  that  there  were  probably 
280,000  industrial  cripples  in  the  United  States  who  might 
be  wage-earners,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  began  to 
take  hold  on  the  imagination.  So  the  founding  of  a  national 


system  very  properly  occupies  the  attention  of  the  authors 
in  Part  I. 

First  comes  the  physical  restoration  of  the  disabled  per- 
son by  all  the  means  known  to  modern  surgery  and  thera- 
peutics. Vocational  rehabilitation  is  simple  or  difficult 
according  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  injured  person 
when  medical  and  surgical  finality  have  been  reached.  The 
provisions  of  various  states  for  physical  restoration  are  dis- 
cussed in  Part  II,  which  also  contains  a  chapter  on  the 
care  of  crippled  children  and  one  upon  artificial  limbs  and 
appliances. 

As  the  book  is  a  text-book  in  a  series  on  vocational  edu- 
cation, much  space  is  given  to  the  history  and  technique  of 
the  training  of  the  disabled,  both  in  educational  institutions 
and  on  the  job.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  training  are  discussed.  As  the  test  of  the 
rehabilitation  process  is  the  placement  of  a  handicapped  man, 
the  discussion  of  this  important  task  occupies  a  chapter.  The 
proper  solution  demands  cooperation  with  case-work  agen- 
cies that  have  an  important  part  in  bringing  about  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  person  who  may  have  fallen 
upon  evil  days  through  inability  to  provide  for  his  depend- 
ents. 

The  book  will  be  welcomed  as  the  first  volume  which 
treats  of  the  significance  and  progress  of  the  rehabilitation 
movement  in  a  comprehensive  and  historical  way. 

JOHN  CULBERT  FARIES 

Director,  Institute  for  Crippled  and 

Disabled  Men,  New  York. 

Campus  Budgets 

GETTING  AND  SPENDING,  by  Jessica  B.  Peixotte.    Macmillan.    307  pp. 
Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A)VICE  to  young  men:  If  you  desire  by  the  time  you 
are  fifty  years  old  an  income  of  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000  (one  chance  in  ten  of  raising  it  to  $5,ooo-$7,OOO) 
and  to  be  near  the  top  of  your  profession,  join  the  ranks  of 
college  teachers. 

Advice  to  young  women:  If  you  desire  a  full-time  job  as 
housekeeper  and  in  addition  the  privilege  of  doing  outside 
work  to  increase  the  income  of  the  family  ( 40  per  cent  do) , 
marry  a  college  professor. 

These  are  the  suggestions  a  vocational  adviser  might  give 
after  reading  Dr.  Peixotte's  study  of  ninety-six  families  of 
teachers  in  the  University  of  California.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  study  was  precipitated  by  the  vigorous  protests  of 
a  group  of  wives  of  teachers  to  the  suggestion  of  a  published 
article  that  the  new  salary  scale  of  the  university  repre- 
sented a  "sufficiency"  for  good  work  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  "academic  standard  of  living."  This  protest  sets  as 
a  standard  a  minimum  of  $3,000  yearly  unless  there  should 
be  debts,  dependents,  or  children.  For  children  add  $500 
per  year  for  each  child. 

The  study  concludes  that  instead  of  this  low  figure  set 
by  "faulty  wives,"  an  income  of  $5,000  would  be  nearer 
the  truth.  This  result  is  arrived  at  by  the  facts  shown  in 
every  one  of  the  ninety-six  cases  studied — the  salary  was 
being  supplemented  by  additional  income  secured  by  addi- 
tional work.  These  additions  normally  amount  to  between 
$1,000  and  $2,000  yearly.  The  salaries  are  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  income  of  these  families. 

As  shown  by  this  behavioristic  study,  what  is  the  academic 
standard?  Simple,  nourishing  (Continued  on  page  239) 
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How  Old  Is  Anne? 

When  Will  She  Need  an  Old  Age  Pension  and  Why? 


By  LILLIAN  A.  QUINN 


s 


HE  has  gotten  as  far  probably  as  she  can,  and  has 
reached  an  age  when  she  must  face  a  decreasing 
earning  power"  .reads  a  reference  from  an  em- 
ployer about  a  social  worker  of  fifteen  years' 
experience,  largely  in  pioneer  fields.  She  has  just 
completed  successfully,  in  her  own  eyes  at  least,  at  the  age 
of  48,  a  two-year  special  assignment.  A  decrease  in  the 
association's  budget  made  it  impossible  to  take  her  on  the 
permanent  staff,  to  have  a  part  in  the  regular  program  of 
the  society,  where,  because  of  an  unusual  fund  of  informa- 
tion about  certain  laws  and  great  familiarity  with  the  history 
of  certain  movements,  her  work  would  have  been  par- 
ticularly effective,  and  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was 
much  wanted. 

During  her  fifteen  years  of  social  work  she  had  been  able 
when  the  spirit  moved,  to  change  jobs  easily  and  in  each 
change  she  had  gotten  what  she  wanted  at  the  time — 
sometimes  a  salary  increase,  sometimes  a  particularly  desired 
locality,  again  the  stimulus  of  novelty  or  the  challenge  of  a 
great  emergency.  Five  distinct  pieces  of  work  with  three 
different  organizations — not  in  the  least  a  rolling  stone,  as 
social  workers  go.  She  had  excellent  health,  good 
appearance,  and  on  the  whole  made  good  contacts. 
Although  she  had  no  college  degree,  she  had  had  two 
years  in  one  of  the  leading  universities,  followed  by  ten 


in  the  organization  where  she  would  have  brought  an  asset 
few  others  could,  an  asset  for  that  organization  that  offset 
her  limitations. 

She  had,  indeed,  limitations.  The  field  in  which  she  could 
easily  have  won  on  merit,  produces  a  very  limited  number 
of  positions,  and  those  few  are  greatly  cherished  by  the 
holders.  Interest  had  taken  her  from  one  pioneer  situation 
to  another,  often  in  isolated  places.  It  was  constantly  the 
very  early  stages  of  a  development  that  attracted  her  and 
she  either  had  not  the  desire  to  push  on  to  more  intensive 
work  or  perhaps  did  not  possess  the  kind  of  ability  needed 
for  more  finished  work.  She  found  herself  finally,  when  her 
particular  street  proved  a  blind  alley,  competing  with  those, 
some  younger,  some  older  than  herself,  who  had  skills  she 
had  never  acquired.  These  limitations  had  no  relation  to 
her  age.  Age  entered  in  to  this  extent:  had  she  been  younger 
she  could  more  easily  have  transferred  to  these  other  kinds 
of  opportunities ;  she  could  have  recovered,  in  a  sense.  Some 
of  her  contemporaries  who  started  much  as  she  had,  had 
found  ways  of  adding  to  their  professional  equipment.  A 
suspicion  comes  that  she  would  have  seen  such  a  procedure 
not  as  an  opportunity  for  growth  but  as  a  precaution  about 
which  she  would  have  been  scornful. 

This  actual  experience  of  one  social  worker  is  not  un- 
typical. It  could  be  multiplied,  but  there  is  little  indication 


years  of  public  school   teaching. 

For  many  months  at  the  time 
of  this  reference,  she  had  had  no 
position  offered  her  in  spite  of 
much  effort  on  her  part.  It  was 
over  a  year  before  she  found  one 
she  was  willing  to  accept  and 
that  was  at  a  smaller  salary  than 
she  had  received  for  several 
years.  Her  advancing  age,  to- 
wards fifty,  was  pointed  out  to 
her  so  often  in  those  months  that 
she  must  have  felt  a  hundred  at 
least. 

The  writer  of  the  reference 
seemed  to  have  been  a  true 
prophet,  for  she  was  earning  less 
than  previously  and  had  secured 
even  that  with  some  trouble. 
But  had  the  forty-eight  years 
really  much  to  do  with  the  diffi- 
culty? A  financial  crisis  and  a 
resulting  inadequate  budget  had 
kept  from  her  a  permanent  place 


A  group  of  office  and  industrial 
workers  in  their  forties  and  fifties 
recently  met  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Brooklyn  Y.M.C.A.  to  plan  ways  of 
combating  the  growing  tendency  of  New 
York  to  become  a  "young  man's  town." 
Here,  more  than  in  any  other  city,  the 
demand  is  for  young  workers,  men  and 
women  with  a  long  reach  of  productive 
years  ahead  of  them.  With  age  as  the 
criterion,  rather  than  ability,  the  middle 
aged  worker  finds  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  job. 

How  about  the  social  worker?  Nation- 
ally? Is  age  so  great  a  handicap  for  her? 

Lillian  A.  Quinn  here  shows  some  pic- 
tures of  the  situation  which  have  come 
to  her  attention  as  director  of  the  Joint 
Vocational  Service,  where  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  social  workers  and 
public  health  nurses  are  handled. 
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that  chronological  age  is  a  pre- 
dominantly determining  factor 
or  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
securing  work.  For  example,  a 
college  graduate  with  some 
months  study  in  a  school  of  so- 
cial work,  after  seven  years  use- 
ful experience  in  an  allied  field, 
had  twelve  years  of  work  to  her 
credit  in  two  excellent  social 
ap-rcles  in  an  eastern  city.  She 
had  spent  the  first  two  of  these 
years  in  a  field  position  in  a  case 
work  agency,  the  last  ten  in  a 
case  work  agency  of  another  type, 
progressing  within  the  agency  to 
the  assistant  directorship.  She 
found  herself  increasingly  out  of 
sympathy  not  only  with  the 
policies  of  this  one  organization 
but  with  the  trends  and  the 
leadership  in  this  particular  field. 
With  some  misgiving  she  tried 
to  return  after  ten  years,  at  the 
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age  of  42,  to  the  field  in  which  she  had  her  first  social  work 
job.  She  resigned  without  any  other  position  in  view.  With 
aot  much  delay  she  took  a  temporary  opening,  with  some- 
what less  salary  than  she  previously  had ;  and  in  eight 
months  this  led  to  a  permanent  position  at  a  better  salary 
with  every  prospect  of  ample  opportunity  for  increasing 
responsibility  and  salary. 

Again  a  social  worker  comes  to  mind  who  took  her  first 
social  work  job  in  1917  at  the  age  of  45,  and  who  had 
progressed  steadily  and  rapidly  in  ten  years.  That  is  so 
unusual  it  is  fair  to  mention,  only  as  evidence  again,  that 
there  are  always  exceptions  to  prove  any  rule.  The  Joint 
Vocational  Service  has  seen  very  few  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  the  beginner  in  social  work  aged  about  forty  or  over  is 
unsuccessful  and  is  not  wanted. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  a  good  many  social 
workers,  men  and  women,  in  the  forties  and  fifties  who 
have  had  some  years  of  social  work  experience,  in  one  widely 
developed  field  or  dipping  into  many,  perhaps  in  one  or  two 
jobs  or  in  an  endless  succession  of  tryouts,  in  organizations 
of  good  standards  or  of  poor,  who  cannot  find  new  openings 
easily  or  at  all.  This  is  not  due  to  age  so  much  as  it  is  due 
to  inability  to  plan  a  career,  to  take  advantage  of  facilities 
for  training  which  even  in  those  earlier  years  existed  to 
some  extent. 

Had  there  been,  a  few  years  ago,  more  such  supervisors 
as  Miss  Marcus  describes  in  The  Casework  of  Supervision 
(The  Survey,  September  15)  this  group  of  disappointed 
social  workers  would  not  be  so  large.  More  than  any  other 
factor,'  perhaps,  understanding  guidance  in  the  earlier  years 
of  work-experience  helps  to  eliminate  later  failures  or  near 
failures.  That  social  agencies  are  putting  more  thought  on 
personnel  policies  and  practices  is  most  encouraging.  They 
are  becoming  more  definite  and  consistent  and  more  forward 
looking  in  their  personnel  relationships.  Important  as  are 
salary  schedules,  vacations,  hours  of  work,  sick  leaves  and 
sabbatical  leaves,  these  benefits,  with  their  corresponding 
requirements,  are  not  the  whole  of  the  better  thought  on 
personnel  questions.  In  a  growing  number  of  organizations, 
it  would  not  be  possible  today  for  the  social  worker  whose 
experience  is  described  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  to 
duplicate  her  course  of  action  without  repeated  efforts  on 
the  part  of  her  chiefs  and  perhaps  her  co-workers  to  make 
plain  what  risks  she  was  taking,  and  where  better  lines  of 
progress  for  her  lay.  Chances  are  this  would  result  in  a 
better  planned  career;  but  if  not,  the  risks  would  be  con- 
sciously taken  and  whatever  the  finale  it  would  be  more 
acceptable  thereby. 

The  schools  of  social  work  will  make  many  of  the  present 
difficulties  impossible  in  the  future.  It  is  not  simply  that 
the  request  comes  increasingly  for  those  with  the  training 
these  schools  offer;  nor  is  it  that  the  admission  committees 
of  the  school  faculties  are  expected  to  be  unerring  in  picking 
only  future  outstanding  successes  from  among  the  candidates 
for  training.  It  is  rather  the  fact,  of  which  the  growth  of 
the  schools  themselves  and  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  are  evidence,  that  real  progress  is  being 
made  toward  professional  measuring  sticks. 

Desire  for  greater  skill  to  produce  more  effective  results 
has  helped  to  develop  professional  standards.  To  this  end 
training  has  not  only  become  more  and  more  essential,  but 
attention  has  been  consciously  focused  on  what  may  be 
reasonably  expected  of  a  social  worker. 

Fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago,  a  beginning  social  worker 


took  a  first  job  in  a  most  accidental  and  haphazard  way. 
This  still  happens,  but  less  often.  With  the  schools, 
personnel  officers,  committees  of  national  agencies,  chapters 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  and  the 
Joint  Vocational  Service  all  ready  to  serve,  the  beginning 
social  worker  can  scarcely  fail  to  get  the  stimulus  for  a 
plan  of  progress. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  training,  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  secured,  and  of  understanding  guidance  in  the  first 
few  years  of  work,  added  to  the  enthusiasm  and  native  gifts 
of  a  novice  and  the  leads  of  her  own  interest,  are  making 
more  effective  work,  reducing  personal  problems  and  in- 
creasing the  satisfaction  to  the  worker.  May  the  degree  of 
accomplishment  be  greater! 

Pooling  Administrative  Ideas 

MORE  than  one  hundred  social  work  executives  have 
agreed  to  exchange  each  month  practical  suggestions 
on  the  administration  of  social  agencies. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  Elwood  Street,  director  of  the 
Community  Council  of  St.  Louis  and  conductor  of  the  Over 
My  Desk  Department  of  The  Survey,  these  executives 
have  formed  the  Cooperative  Committee  on  Administration 
of  Civic  and  Social  Agencies.  Each  month  Mr.  Street  will 
submit  to  the  members  of  this  committee  a  questionnaire 
on  one  phase  of  administration.  In  filling  out  the  question- 
naire the  member  executives  agree  to  "get  down  to  brass 
tacks." 

The  first  questionnaire  contains  fifteen  specific  questions 
on  committee  and  board  meetings. 

Later  subjects  will  include  office  equipment  and  arrange- 
ment, hiring  and  firing,  office  practice  and  morale,  publicity. 

The  chief  conclusions  will  be  made  available  to  all  readers 
of  The  Survey  in  Mr.  Street's  monthly  page.  A  copy  of  the 
complete  findings  of  each  questionnaire  will  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  committee. 

Is  Your  Board  Bored? 

IF  I  were  asked  to  state  in  a  sentence  what  I  consider  the 
most  important  qualification  of  an  executive  of  a  social 
service  organization,  I  should  answer:  "To  be  clever  enough 
not  to  appear  too  clever  to  need  the  guidance  and  watchful 
care  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Board  of  Directors." 

Many  a  promising  embryo  executive  has  been  ruined  by 
being  too  reliable  and  to  self-reliant.  For,  however  much  a 
group  of  bank  directors  may  wish  to  have  a  president  who 
will  not  bother  them  with  petty  details  of  management, 
those  same  directors  are  likely  to  resent  any  suggestion  of 
willingness  to  be  'rubber  stamps'  on  a  welfare  organization 
board — not,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  will  wish  to  have 
their  business  and  golf  interfered  with  too  much. 

Here  is  where  the  cleverness  of  the  executive  is  called  into 
play.  He  must,  like  the  architect  of  the  golf  course,  induce 
enough  'rough'  and  'traps'  at  strategic  places  to  give  the 
requisite  amount  of  difficulty  to  the  game  so  as  to  make 
it  interesting  enough  to  the  players  to  keep  them  at  it. 
It  requires  that  the  board  members  shall  be  steered  carefully 
between  boredom  through  listening  to  too  unobjectionable 
reports,  and  the  other  extreme  of  mental  fatigue  from  too 
long  continued  efforts  at  solving  hard-nut  problems. 

HOYT  E.  DEARHOLT,  M.D. 

Executive  Secretary,  Wisconsin 

Anti-Tuberculosis  Association 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  ELWOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Why  Not  a  Night  Shift? 

We  had  never  heard  of  a  night  shift  in  office  work  though 
it  was  familiar  enough  in  factories  where  space  and  equip- 
ment were  insufficient  to  produce  the  required  quantity  of 
goods  in  the  regular  eight-hour  day.  Our  campaign  committee 
decided,  unexpectedly,  greatly  to  increase  the  campaign 
prospect  list  and  we  faced  a  problem  of  inadequate  space, 
typewriters  and  desks,  and  of  added  confusion  if  we  tried  to 
put  the  program  through  in  the  usual  seven-and-a-half-hour 
day.  We  thought  of  trying  a  night  shift.  The  working 
hours  of  the  day  force  were  set  at  8  A.  M.  to  3 130  p.  M. 
with  half  an  hour  for  lunch,  and  with  the  usual  ten-minute 
recesses  morning  and  afternoon  eliminated.  The  night  shift 
was  employed  to  come  on  at  3 130  P.  M.  and  to  work  until 
IIP.  M.,  with  half  an  hour  for  supper.  Thus  we  were 
saved  the  expense  of  renting  typewriters  and  desks  and  the 
confusion  of  a  large  force  working  in  a  congested  space. 
The  night  shift  turned  out  more  work  and  better  work  per 
girl  than  the  day  shift  and  was  more  popular  among  the 
girls  than  the  day  shift.  Although  it  was  harder  work  for 
the  office  manager,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  competent 
supervisor,  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  activities  of  both  shifts, 
the  arrangement  enabled  us  to  carry  through  on  time  a  very 
heavy  schedule  which  probably  could  not  have  been  done  if 
we  had  stuck  to  the  regular  working  day.  The  arrangement 
was  less  costly  both  in  strain  on  the  working  force  and  in 
expenditure  of  money  than  if  we  had  gone  to  the  doubtful 
expedient  of  asking  our  regular  day  force  to  work  overtime 
for  a  couple  of  months  at  the  usual  over-time  pay — time  and 
a  half  and  supper  money. 

Dramatizing  an  Annual  Meeting 

A  monologue  was  the  interest-compelling  feature  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  St.  Louis. 
After  the  luncheon  Miss  Elizabeth  Hays,  a  volunteer  work- 
er, appeared  on  a  raised  table  on  which  a  dummy  telephone 
had  been  installed.  She  went  through  several  sample  conver- 
sations with  persons  who  wished  to  refer  cases  for  assistance ; 
with  the  Social  Service  Exchange;  with  various  social  agen- 
cies in  regard  to  those  cases ;  and  with  imaginary  clients 
who  visited  the  "office."  The  performance  was  a  striking 
demonstration  of  the  inter-relationship  of  case-working  agen- 
cies, of  the  value  of  securing  adequate  information  and  of 
planning  service.  Hertha  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  3858  Westminster  Place,  would  doubtless  be 
glad  to  answer  questions  about  the  monologue. 

What  Color  Folder? 

A  vivid  green  folder,  excellent  in  reading  matter  and 
typography  but  difficult  to  read  because  of  the  intensity  of 
the  color,  was  sent  us  the  other  day  for  criticism.  The 
green  might  well  have  been  replaced  by  a  color  on  which 
the  type  could  have  been  more  easily  read,  such  as  India, 
cream,  Persian  orange,  primrose  or  even  pink.  The  use 
of  colors  is  most  desirable,  for  colors  in  paper  will  help  to 


get  attention.     Be  careful,  however,  that  the  color  is  such 
as  to  attract  and  not  to  repel,  such  as  to  encourage  action! 
and  not  to  discourage  it,  warm  rather  than  cold.    A  little" 
study  of  the  psychology  of  color  in  a  good  book  on  the  psy- 
chology of  advertising  will   indicate  what  colors  are  most] 
likely  to  be  effective  in  printed  matter.     Recently,  for  ex-l 
ample,  we  received  a  letterhead  on  which  a  very  attractive! 
picture  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  circle  of  blue.    The  pic- 
ture was  attractive  but  the  blue  was  repellent.    It  might 
have  been  better  to  use  a  warmer  and  more  attractive  color, 
such  as  red  or  orange. 

Posters  in  Public  Places 

An  unusual  form  of  publicity  has  been  worked  out  by  the  | 
Richmond  Community  Fund  in  the  shape  of  a  frame  with  a 
glassed  front  and  a  slot  in  the  top,  into  which  can  be  slipped 
posters  %l/2  by  ii  inches  in  size.  Seventy-five  of  these 
frames,  equipped  with  eyelets  in  the  top  for  convenience  in 
hanging,  have  been  put  up  in  banks,  department  stores,  office 
building  elevators,  cafeterias,  and  other  conspicuous  places 
about  town.  The  posters,  printed  in  large  type  on  bright- 
colored  paper  (the  bright  color  is  important),  with  simple 
wording  regarding  the  work  of  the  Community  Fund  and 
its  member  agencies,  are  changed  monthly.  The  frames  are 
made  at  a  cost  of  45  cents  each  by  an  old  crippled  man  in 
the  Home  for  Incurables.  John  Riis,  publicity  director  of 
the  Richmond  Community  Fund,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  son 
of  the  famous  Jacob  A.  Riis,  would  be  glad  to  send  copies 
of  these  posters  to  any  inquiring  person  who  wrote  him. 
The  scheme  obviously  could  be  adopted  by  any  enterprising 
si:ci;;l  agency. 

Use  Second  Sheets 

One  of  our  correspondents  recently  sent  us  a  two-page 
letter  utilizing  for  this  purpose  two  neatly  printed  letter- 
heads of  her  organization.  We  wrote  in  reply,  "May  I 
suggest  the  possible  value,  which  you  perhaps  already  have  in 
mind,  of  using  a  sheet  of  plain  paper  instead  of  a  letterhead 
for  the  second  sheet  of  the  letter?  I  imagine  if  you  have 
many  two-page  letters  you  could  make  quite  a  saving  in 
letterheads.  For  example,  in  ordering  2,OOO  letterheads  you 
could  order  2,000  of  which  1,500  could  be  printed  and  500 
plain,  or  whatever  other  proportion  of  2,000  sheets  you  find 
corresponds  to  your  practice  in  one-  and  two-page  letters. 
You  of  course  understand  that  2,000,  or  multiples  of  2,000, 
is  the  economical  order  because  paper  for  letterheads  is  cut 
from  a  ream  of  five  hundred  sheets  each  of  which  yields 
four  letterheads." 

Are  Your  Employes  Bonded? 

Are  all  of  your  employes  who  handle  money  bonded?  It 
is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  any  of  them  will  make  away 
with  funds,  but  an  agency  which  handles  public  money 
should  make  sure  that  public  confidence  is  deserved  by  fidu- 
ciary protection,  just  as  it  is  protected  by  insurance  against 
fire  and  tornado.  At  a  very  low  cost  blanket  bonds  can  be 
arranged  to  cover  all  of  the  employes  of  a  social  agency. 

No  More  Holes 

We  got  tired  a  while  ago  of  having  the  casters  in  our 
swivel  chair  wear  holes  in  the  rug  and  bought  a  set  of 
rubber-tired  casters  which  eliminated  the  hole-making  and 
moved  about  with  impressive  silence  and  ease. 
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GOSSIP: 

of  People 
and  Things 

Community  Trust  Fund  for 
Des  Moines 

A  COMMUNITY  trust  fund  for  the  city 
'*•  of  Des  Moines  and  the  state  of  Iowa 
las  been  organized  by  Henry  B.  Hawley 
if  Des  Moines,  president  of  the  Great 
•Vestern  Insurance  Company  and  for  many 
•ears  president  of  the  Des  Moines  Asso- 

iated  Charities.  The  Hawley  Welfare 
foundation  is  incorporated  on  broad  lines 
jrhich  will  give  it  the  flexibility  necessary 
o  meet  changing  conditions.  It  will  be 
inder  the  direction  of  two  boards,  a  per- 
nanent  board  of  five  trustees  holding  office 
:or  life  and  electing  successors  to  fill  va- 
cancies, and  an  advisory  board  of  five. 
Vlr.  Hawley  is  president  of  the  permanent 
ward  ;  John  Cowles  welfare  director ;  Clyde 
i.  Doolittle  executive  secretary  and  trust 
ifficer. 

Probation  in  Indiana 

rHROUGH  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Indianapolis  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
he  Indianapolis  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
ional  Probation  Association,  a  bill  has 
)een  passed  by  the  Indiana  legislature  pro- 
•iding  for  state-wide  probation.  Five  state 
jrobation  officers  have  been  appointed, 
rom  twenty-seven  candidates  examined. 
They  are:  Solon  C.  Vial,  chief,  Sarah 
Tielps  Rodecker,  Estel  Welty,  Laurel  C. 
Thayer,  Rev.  John  L.  Coleman. 

State  Conference  Elections 

k/ICHIGAN  STATE  CONFERENCE 
"•«•  of  Social  Work  meeting  at  Battle 
Creek  elected  officers  for  1928  as  follows : 
President,  Fred  Butzel,  president  Detroit 
Community  Union ;  vice-president,  Estelle 
VI.  Hughes,  State  Hospital,  Kalamazoo; 
secretary,  H.  A.  Waldkoenig,  executive 
lecretary,  Battle  Creek  Welfare  Fund; 
ireasurer,  Edith  Dudman,  Family  Welfare 
Association,  Grand  Rapids. 

The  1928  meeting  will  be  held  in  Ann 
Arbor  in  October. 

OHIO  WELFARE  CONFERENCE  meet- 
ng  at  Canton  elected  officers  for  1928  as 
follows:  President,  Judge  Harry  G.  Gram, 
Juvenile  Court,  Springfield;  vice-president, 
fames  Dunn,  executive  secretary,  Toledo 
Community  Fund;  second  vice-president, 
Ina  Porter,  Manon  County  Infirmary; 
treasurer,  H.  H.  Shirer,  State  Division  of 
Charities. 

Report  for  International 
Conference 

COPHONISBA  P.  BRECKINRIDGE  of 
*— '  the  School  of  Social  Service  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Chicago,  is  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
organization  of  social  work  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  presented  to  the  International 
Conference  of  Social  Work  at  its  meeting 
in  Paris,  July  1-13,  1928. 


Well,  Does  It? 

DROFESSOR  NILES  CARPENTER,  head 
*•  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  reports  this  answer  on 
an  introductory  sociology  examination: 
"An  indeterminate  sentence  is  one  that  does 
not  deter  others  from  committing  the 
crime." 

Miscellaneous 

UNDER  THE  LEADERSHIP  of  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  campaign  has  been  launched  for 
a  fifty  million  bond  issue  to  provide  a 
ten-year  building  program  for  state  insti- 
tutions for  insane,  feebleminded,  and  de- 
linquents. 

TO  PUT  THE  ELECTRIC  CHAIR  out 

of  business  is  the  purpose  of  a  state-wide 
campaign  in  New  York  which  was  started 
last  month  by  a  speech  in  Buffalo  by  Lewis 
E.  Lawes,  warden  of  Sing  Sing  and  an 
unflagging  opponent  of  capital  punishment 
(see  The  Survey,  October  15,  page  69). 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  of 
the  Social  Welfare  League  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  was  celebrated  on  October  21.  The 
main  speaker  was  David  C.  Adie,  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Buffalo  C.  O.  S. 
Charles  Alspach  is  the  present  executive 
secretary  of  the  League. 

CHILD  STUDY  MAGAZINE,  published 
by  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America, 
blossomed  forth  in  October  with  a  new 
cover  and  a  special  number  on  religious 
education. 

GRACE  F.  MARCUS,  recently  assistant 
to  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  is  complet- 
ing a  study  of  relief  practices  in  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  New  York 
City. 

IT  WAS  HARRY  HILL  and  not  Erna 
R.  Erskin  who  was  appointed  chief  proba- 
tion officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook 
County  (Chicago)  under  Judge  Mary  M. 
Bartelme.  For  the  error  on  page  105  of 
The  Survey  of  October  15,  our  apologies 
to  both  Mr.  Hill  and  Miss  Erskin. 

WALTER  M.  WEST,  formerly  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Family  Welfare  Society,  has  been  elected 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers,  succeeding 
Philip  Klein.  Mr.  West  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  American  Association  for  Or- 
ganizing Family  Social  Work  during  the 
past  year  and  was  in  charge  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  recent  Family  Life  Con- 
ference in  Buffalo. 

E.  C.  STEGER,  general  manager  of  the 
Provident  Association,  St.  Louis,  is  field 
director  of  Red  Cross  disaster  relief  work 
in  the  tornado  area  of  St.  Louis. 


Elections  and  Appointments 

NELLE  ANSLEV,  formerly  general  secretary 
Southwest  Lake  Branch  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Minn/. 

^°w'  r°  AXC™tivc,  secretary  Lakewood  Branch 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,   Cleveland. 

DOROTHY  BERTCH  as  director  Junior  League 
Herd'  succeeding  Anna  H. 

ESTELLE  BONNELL,  formerly  instructor  in  rec- 
reation, Department  of  Social  Work,  Margaret 
Morrison  College,  Carnegie  Institute  of  tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh,  as  member  of  the  faculty 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 

DiV,.  RVTH  BOYNTON,  formerly  director  of  the 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Minnesota  State 
Board  of  Health,  as  a  member  of  the  medical 
staff,  University  of  Chicago  Student  Health 
service. 

CATHERINE  BRADSHAW  as  manager  Long  Beach, 
(-am.,  Day  Nursery. 

MARGARET  BROOKS,  formerly  with  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  A.  R.  C.,  as  executive  secretary  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Childrens'  Aid  Society. 

ELLA  LAYNE  BROWN  as  a  special  field  repre- 
sentative, A.  R.  C,  to  do  follow-up  work  in 
connection  with  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Flood. 

CLIFFORD  LEE  BROWNELL,  formerly  director  of 
i  i  HI,  a?r  phys'c,a'  education  Department  of 
Health,  Newton,  Mass.,  as  supervisor  of  phy- 


per- 
as 
Society 


KLSI«  BUOL  as  executive  secretary,  Long  Beach, 
Catlin  '  sueceedins  Fay  T! 

RICHARD     CADBCRY,    formerly    a    district    su 
mtendent,    St.    Louis   Provident    Association 
case      supervisor.      Family      Welfa 
Indianapolis. 

MAY  CAUGHEY,  formerly  executive  secretary. 
New  Haven  Chapter,  A.  R.  C  as  social 
worker,  New  Haven  City  Department  of  Char- 
ities and  Corrections. 

LELLA  COLLINS  formerly  with  the  Big  Sister 
Association  Toronto,  as  supervisor  Vancouver 
Children  s  Aid  Society. 

ADELINE  DARTT,  formerly  case  supervisor  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  New  York  City,  as  psy 
chiatric  social  worker,  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P. 

MABEL  R  DELP  formerly  public  health  worker, 
Berks  County  Chapter,  A.  R.  C,  to  the  staff 
Keading  Tuberculosis  Association. 

DR  WALTER  M.  DICKIE,  secretary  and  executive, 
California  State  Board  of  Health  since  1920 
and  president  last  year  of  the  California  Con- 
ference  of  Social  Work,  as  director  of  the  new 
State  Department  of  Health. 

DAMIANA  DOLORICO  as  nurse  supervisor,  Public 
Welfare  Commission,  Manila,  P  I  Miss 
Dolorico  returns  from  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  where  she  studied  on  a 
scholarship  from  the  D.  A.  R. 

HEAII%  ^""J  ai-  nursinK  "eld  representative, 
A.  R.  C.,  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi. 

D°r*  P'wRTi,  formerly  director  of  Community 
Girls'  Work,  White  Plains,  N.  Y  as  in- 
structor m  recreation,  Department  of  Social 
Work.  Margaret  Morrison  College,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh 


LITERATURE 


CHILD  HEALTH  IN  SMALL  COMMUN- 
mES— T  Bulletins  describing  the  Common- 

wealth  Fund  child  health  demonstrations  in 
small  cities  and  rural  counties.  No.  2,  Marion 
County,  Ore.  No.  4,  General  review  of  four 
demonstrations.  No.  5,  Fargo,  N.  D  No  6 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn.  Mailed  free  ori 
application  to  Director  of  Publications.  Room 
K.4S.  .170  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

EAST  BY  WEST — A  special  number  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic  devoted  entirely  to  an  inter, 
pretation  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in 
America  and  at  home.  An  excellent  back- 
ground for  the  newspaper  despatches  of  to- 
day. Original  price  50  cents — now  25  cents. 
Survey  Graphic,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York. 
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Direct-by-Mail 

AHREND  LETTERS  INC.,  52    Duane    St., 

N.  Y.  C.  Publicity  and  fund-raiting  cam- 
paigns promoted.  Conception,  copy,  produc- 
tion. Newt  Value  and  Human  Interest  clever- 
ly treated.  Staff  of  175;  resultful;  reasonable. 
Ask  for  IDEAS. 

BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC., 

106  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 
An    Organization    offering    a 
dependable  cr  complete  service 
of     the     highest     quality. 

Lists     compiled     for     philanthropic     purposes. 

Appeal  letters  and  literature  written  by  experts. 
Complete   mailing   service. 

Multigraphing,    Addressing   and    Mailing. 

Hooven    letters,    electrically    typewritten. 

Reports    mimeographed,    collated    and    bound. 

Careful    attention    to    out    of    town    orders. 

References,  samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,      387    Fourth 

Ave..  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters Enormous  capacity.  Cow  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Accounts  anywhere  handled. 
Completed  lettert  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 

Engraving 

GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engravers. 
140'  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 

Facsimile  Letters 

D.  H.  AHREND  CO.,  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  Oldest,  largest  plant  in  East. 
Ahrend-Process  letters  closest  approach  to 
actual  typewritten  letter.  Complete  mailing 
service.  Any  quantity,  any  time,  lists  held 
confidential.  Attractive  prices.  Postal  brings 
•ample*  and  customers  served. 


Envelopes 


WOODLAND  MILLS,  103  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  C.  Envelopes— for  magazines,  cata- 
logues and  booklets,  printed  or  plain. 


EXECUTIVES  ATTENTION 

Do  not  waste  your  energy  deciding 

where  to  buy  service  and  supplies. 

Use  the  firms  listed  in  the 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  GUIDE 

Mailing  Lists 

BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC., 

106   East   19th   St.,  New    York  City. 
Lists    for    Philanthropic    Drives,    new,    guaran- 
teed authentic.     Sold  or  rented.     Special — 7,000 
wealthy  U.   S.   Protestants.     Write  for  details. 

Multigraphing 

MULTIGRAPHING  ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN  FOLDING 

"OF     THE     BETTER     KIND" 

Intelligent  service.  Reasonable  rates.  You 
can  depend  on  us  to  meet  your  mailing 
schedule. 

CRITERION    LETTER   SERVICE 

41    West    21st    St.,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

Gramercy   2227 

Office  Equipment 

ART    METAL    CONSTRUCTION    CO., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Makers  of  the  most  com- 
plete line  of  steel  office  equipment  for  the 
modern  office.  Filing  cabinets,  desks,  safes, 
shelving,  wardrobes,  cupboards  and  filing  sup- 
plies. Write  for  catalogue  on  the  equipment 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Prompt  service. 
Branches  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

FILTERED     WATER    SERVICE,     INC., 

70  Bedford  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Provides  pure  cold 
drinking  water  at  a  nominal  monthly  charge. 
Our  apparatus  is  rented  only,  never  sold. 
Inspected,  cleaned,  maintained  by  us  without 
additional  expense.  Send  for  booklet. 

READEASY  -  IMPROVED  TYPEWRIT. 
ER  COPYHOLDER  has  no  equal  for  busy 
offices.  Over  a  million  sold.  Readeasy,  223 
Grand  Ave.,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations — Office  furniture,  ex- 
clusive commercial  grades  and  up.  Attractive 
prices,  write. 


PURO  FILTER  SERVICE  (formerly  Centa- 
drink),  with  "the  Coil  that  Cools"— a  health 
necessity.  A  wonderful  Filter-Purifier,  in- 
stalled and  maintained  by  experts.  Send  for 
booklet  or  representative.  Puro  Filter  Corp., 
440  Lafayette  St..  N.  Y.  C 


Printing 


THE  WILLIAM  FEATHER  CO.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Experienced  printers  of  posters, 
booklets,  etc.,  for  social  agencies.  Write  for 
our  house  organ. 

MOAK    PRINTING    COMPANY,    INC., 

100  West  21st  St..  N.  Y.  C  Appeals,  Leaflets, 
Annual  Reports,  Letterheads,  Office  Forms  for 
Leading  social  agencies  have  come  from  our 
prompt  presses  in  steadily  growing  volume  for 
five  years.  A  printer  it  known  by  the  customer* 
he  keeps — we  have  kept  our  social  agency 
customers.  "Type  Talks,"  a  style  book  with 
specimens  of  type  including  Goudy,  Kennerly, 
Garamond  and  other  attractive  faces,  will  help 
you  in  planning  your  printing.  Free  on  request. 

PAUL  OVERHAGE,  Inc.,  229  West  28th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Telephone:  Pennsyl- 
vania 7370.  Printers  of  magazines,  bouse 
organs,  annual  reports,  educational  pamphlets, 
money-raising  campaign  literature.  Modern 
equipped  plant  for  economical  production. 

Telephone  Devices 

HUSH-A-PHONE For  Phone  Privacy.  Snap. 

instantly  on  the  mouthpiece  of  any  phone. 
70,000  in  use.  Booklet  free.  Hush-A-Phone 
Corp.,  19  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Suite  13-15. 

Typewritten  Letters 

ACTUAL  TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS — 
produced  on  OUR  AUTOMATIC 
TYPEWRITERS Our  personalized  let- 
ters create  good  impressions  and  bring  de- 
sired results.  Good  service.  Low  rates. 

CRITERION    LETTER   SERVICE 

41    West    21st    St.,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

Gramercy  2227 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaigns. 


MABEL  ENGLISH,  formerly  general  secretary, 
Clarinda.  la.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  as  executive  sec- 
retary, East  Cleveland  Branch  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

SOPHIE  FISHBACK,  recreation  director  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  as  secretary,  Connecticut  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  which  meets  in  Stamford 
in  April  1928. 

MERCEDES  FLOWER  as  secretary,  Home  Service 
Section,  Pittsburgh  Chapter  A.  R.  C.,  suc- 
ceeding Grace  L.  Stoakes. 

DR.  HOWARD  C.  FRONTZ  as  president,  Pennsyl- 
vania Public  Health  Association,  filling  a  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Carey  J. 
Vaux. 

B.  F.  FRY  as  secretary.  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Fed- 
eration for  Social  Service,  succeeding  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Gregory. 

MARY  LOUISE  GILES,  visiting  teacher,  Reading, 
Pa.,  School  District 

EDITH  GILL  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  as  director  of  Road- 
side Settlement,  Des  Moines. 

KATHERINE  GLEHUH,  formerly  director  of  Road- 
side Settlement,  Des  Moines,  now  with  A.  R. 
C.  in  St.  Louis. 

ANNNA  GRING,  in  charge  of  social  service  work, 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  Reading,  Pa.,  succeed- 
ing Kathleen  Hambly. 

ZELPHA  M.  GUILFOIL,  formerly  director  of  com- 
munity service,  Chase  House,  Chicago,  as 
superintendent  Macon  County  (111.)  Detention 
Home  for  Girls. 


ALEXANDER  D.  HARDIE,  formerly  educational  sec- 
retary, Social  Hygiene  Council  of  Canada,  as 
director  of  the  newly  formed  Community 
Chest  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Hamilton  Bureau  of  Social  In- 
formation (conndental  exchange)  and  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

MINNIE  HARMON  as  field  representative,  A.  R. 
C.,  for  Virginia. 

DR.  E.  C.  HARTLEY  as  director,  Division  of 
Child  Hygiene,  Minnesota  State  Board  of 
Health,  succeding  Dr.  Ruth  Boynton. 

ANNA  HEISLER,  formerly  professor  of  public 
health  nursing.  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
as  director  of  nursing,  Division  of  Medical 
Service,  American  Child  Health  Association. 

GERTRUDE  HENDERSON  as  assistant  editor  Journal 
of  Social  Hygiene,  returning  after  long  illness. 

MARION  H.  HESS,  formerly  with  Family  Service 
Society,  Akron,  to  staff  of  Cleveland  Humane 
Society. 

ADJ.  FRANCIS  M.  HOWELL  as  supervisor  Salva- 
tion Army,  Long  Beach,  Cailf.,  succeeding 
Capt.  Carter  who  has  been  transferred  to  San 
Diego. 

EMILY  N.  HpxiE,  formerly  district  secretary 
Boston  Family  Welfare  Society,  has  rejoined 
the  staff  of  the  New  Haven  Organized  Char- 
ities Association. 

FRANCES  JUDD,  formerly  district  superintendent 
Pittsburgh  Associated  Charities,  as  director, 
social  service  department,  Mercy  Hospital, 
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HELEN  DOWER  KAVANAGH,  formerly  in  charge 
National  Catholic  Community  House,  East 
Toledo,  as  director  South  Side  Community 
House,  Des  Moines. 

ELEANOR  E.  KELLEY  as  social  service  supervisor, 
Massachusetts  State  Cancer  Education  pro- 
gram. 

JOHN  P.  KLINE  as  president,  L.  C.  Cargile,  vice- 
pres.;  J.  R.  Morriss,  sec'y.;  and  H.  P.  Briley, 
treas.,  Texarkana  Community  Chest. 

R.  E.  LUHN,  J*.,  director,  Welfare  League  of 
Terre  Haute,  as  member  of  Committee  of 
Twenty-five  appointed  by  Indiana  State  Confer- 
ence to  study  crime  and  criminals. 

EDNA  E.  McCLELLAND,  formerly  with  Cleveland 
Humane  Society,  to  Lake  County  Board  of 
Child  Welfare,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

MARY  MCLELLAND,  formerly  with  the  Big  Sister 
Association,  Toronto,  as  education  secretary, 
Montreal  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

MARGARET  McMiLLAN,  formerly  with  Cleveland 
Girls  Council,  to  secretary,  Worcester  Girls 
Club  House. 

AGNES  MARSHALL,  formerly  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
as  Girl  Scout  executive,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

REV.  OSCAR  E.  MAURER  as  president,  New 
Haven  Organized  Charities  Association,  after 
an  association  of  twenty  years. 

(Continued  on  page  241) 


(Continued  from  page  233) 

food;  plain  but  decent  clothing;  a  house  with  at  least  two  bed- 
rooms and  a  study;  a  little  domestic  help  (wives  do  most  of  the 
housework,  including  laundry)  ;  a  policy  of  investing  (includ- 
ing insurance)  about  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  income 
(fifteen  per  cent  in  higher  income  groups) ;  an  automobile 
(about  half  of  the  families  have  cars)  ;  a  short  vacation  (sixty 
per  cent  have  less  than  four  weeks,  forty  per  cent  less  than 
two  weeks,  and  wives  less  than  husbands)  ;  small  amounts  for 
recurrent  recreation,  church,  charities,  and  medical  expenses. 
The  idea  that  teachers  have  long  vacations  seems  to  be  a  myth! 
The  chapters  containing  the  summary  of  the  findings  and  the 
budgets  of  twelve  families  (chapters  VIII  and  IV)  are  most 
interesting  for  the  general  reader.  The  specialist  may  find 
much  new  matter  in  the  preceding  pages  of  tables,  percentages, 
correlations  and  charts.  THOMAS  C.  BLAISDELL,  JR. 


Health  Practice 


CITY  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION,  by  Carl  E.   McCombs.    Macmillan. 
524  pf.    Price  $5.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

rT~l  HE  universal  reaction  of  those  who  read  Dr.  McCombs' 
L  authoritative  book  will  be  favorable.  "Scholarly,  accurate, 
complete,  up  to  date" — such  will  be  the  comments.  Too  formal 
to  be  fascinating,  Jacking  the  lure  of  an  historical  approach, 
specific  as  investigators  for  bureaus  must  be,  this  thesis  is  ad- 
mirably paragraphed  and  liberally  documented  with  reference 
to  standard  surveys,  many  of  which  the  author  has  made  him- 
self in  the  score  of  years  of  his  field  work.  The  pros  and  cons 
of  combining  sickness-care  and  disease-prevention  under  the 
direction  of  the  health  officer,  and  the  merits  and  faults  of 
health  department  versus  school  board  control  of  the  health 
of  school  children,  are  discussed  wisely  and  without  malice. 

Here  and  there  we  find  history  at  fault.  New  York's  Health 
Department  did  not  discontinue  its  tonsil  and  adenoid  clinics 
because  of  criticism  in  1915  but  because  at  that  time  the  de- 
velopment of  more  appropriate  and  quite  adequate  facilities 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries  made  the  five  clinics  of  the  Health 
Department  superfluous. 

The  book  deals  so  entirely  with  city  health  practice  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that  its  title  might  with  propriety 
express  its  American  rather  than  universal  application.  It  is 
a  pity  that  our  authors  on  public  health  administration  so  com- 
monly ignore  the  experience  and  admirable  accomplishment  of 
health  officers  of  cities  in  England  and  Germany.  Liverpool 
and  Cologne  could  well  be  used  as  examples  of  high  standard 
performance,  simplicity  and  adequacy  of  organisation,  economy 
of  service  and  excellence  of  results.  It  is  .rather  surprising 
to  find  the  name  of  William  H.  Park  entirely  omitted  in  dis- 
cussing the  origin  and  development  of  pasteurization  of  milk. 

With  such  books  as  those  of  Davis  and  Warner,  and  of 
Frank  Chapman,  available  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the 
author  attempted  to  deal  with  sickness-care,  hospital  admin- 
istration, and  hospital  planning  in  the  122  pages  of  Part  III. 
The  inclusion  of  general  care  of  the  sick  under  the  health 
afficer  should  be  mentioned  chiefly  to  be  condemned.  In  fact 
the  only  really  valid  argument  against  a  complete  generaliza- 
tion of  visiting  nurse  service  is  that  sickness-care  will  com- 
monly crowd  out  the  educational  and  preventive  work  of  the 
public  health  nurse.  If  we  are  to  include  the  activities  for 
sickness-care  under  the  Health  Department,  why  does  Dr. 
McCombs  omit  the  problem  of  the  chronic  and  incurable, 
or  for  that  matter  of  the  aged  and  infirm  who  exhibit  the  end 
results  of  much  social  and  medical  pathology? 

Sound  advice,  varied  and  profitable  practices,  wise  policies 
of  organization  and  expenditure  are  well  presented  here  by 
one  who  has  been  privileged  to  look  on  from  the  outside  with- 
out having  his  critical  sense  humbled  by  the  responsibility  of 
administering  a  public  health  service  himself. 

HAVEK  EMERSON,  M.D. 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18   Somerset   Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL   TRADE 

Dry   Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER    &   CO. 
484   Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson   and   North   Moore   Streets  New   York 

Electric  Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQU1ST,  Inc. 
501    Fifth   Avenue  New   York    City 


WHAT  DOES  JEWISH   SOCIAL  WORK  OFFER  AS 

A  CAREER  ?  "  (4)  .  .  .  opportunities  for  stimulating  profes- 
sional contacts  and  for  companionship  with  outstanding  and  in- 
tellectually alert  persons.  .  ."  (See  Pamphlet,  p.  8.) 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of  study  in  Jewish 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Cen- 
ters, Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 
$250  to  $1500  are  available  for  especially  qualified 
students. 

For  information,   address   The  Director 


THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 


210  WEST  91ST  STREET 


NEW   YORK   CITY 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL   AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS— 

18-20  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Mi§» 
Helen  Beckley,  Executive  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE  SECURITY— Aim:  To  promote 
through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelhert  Talhnt,  president.  A.  Ep- 
stein, executive  secretary,  104  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret     Sanger,     President,     104 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg..  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Are.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

.AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER-Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.80. 

AMERICAN      WOMEN'S     HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,   1917) — 637   Madison 

Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman;  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.  D.,  Treasurer;  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.  D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  ia  France, 
Serbia.  Russia  and  Japan. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins.  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD    WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF 

AMERICA,  Inc — 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

CHILD       WELFARE       LEAGUE       OF 

AMERICA— C.  C  Carstens,  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  art 
interested. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C  Faulkner,  Man- 
aging Director. 
COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Florence    E.    Quinlan,    Executive    Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission    boards    of    the    United    States    and 
Canada.   Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperaton  in  action. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants. 
Summer    service    for    college    students, 
Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Religious    Work    Directors    in   Government 

Indian   Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— L.  W.  Wallace 
President ;  Guy  A.  Henry.  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defectu, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THI 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestanl 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sec'i:  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,   Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Havnes.  Sec'y. 

GIRLS       FRIENDLY       SOCIETY       IN 

AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold 
Christian  standards  of  daily  living  in  the 
home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in  the 
community.  Numbers  nearly  60.000,  with 
branches  in  44  states. 


What  You  Owe 


I 


HAMPTON    INSTITUTE--rrains  Negro 

youth  for  community  service.  Collegiate 
work  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Business,  Library  Science,  Building 
Construction,  and  Summer  School.  Publishes 
the  Southern  Workman".  Free  material 
concerning  the  Negro  and  race  relations. 
James  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTING    DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  thi' 
held,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common 
wealth  Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  ol 
Delinquency. 

THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 


nr  A    national   organization 

104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  includ- 
ing monthly  Bulletin. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president: 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian.  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centres  in  the  Orient. 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE— Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation:  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information 
Annual  membership,  $2,  J5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL   CHILD   WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.  (est.  1912,  mcorp.  1914), 


70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.   (tel.  Chelsea  8774) 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  T    " 


HOLD  every  man  a  debtor  to  his 
profession,"  said  Bacon. 

A  profession  is  not  something  you 
join  casually  as  you  would  a  club,  or 
a  business  organization.  It  isn't  for 
joiners  at  all.  There  is  no  question  of 
deciding  periodically  whether  to  renew 
or  resign.  Once  in,  you  are  in  for 
life,  generally  speaking.  You  accept 
the  tenets  of  the  profession  and  in  do- 
ing so  you  enter  into  partnership  with 
all  the  other  members.  Above  every 
selfish  gain  is  the  obligation  to  serve 
the  profession,  its  doctrines  and  its 
members  as  they  serve  you. 

Social  work,  among  the  newest  of 
the  professions,  is  each  year  calling  into 
its  partnership  hundreds  of  new  mem- 
bers. They  are  not  mere  job-seekers; 
they  are  planning  their  careers  as  pro- 
fessionals. They  look  beyond  the  pay 
roll  to  the  way  they  can  meet  their 
debt  to  the  profession. 

Recognition  and  support  of  the 
organizations  listed  on  these  pages  is 
one  way. 
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._   __._-.   —  building  of 

character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schoolc 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char 
acter  training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres. ;  Charlei 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.-Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charlei 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  13.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin."  month- 
ly. $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL     COMMITTEE    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown.  Secretary,  370  Sev«nt» 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK— Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  president, 
Chicago,  III.;  Howard  R,  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
May  2nd-9th.  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  fire  dollars. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS -Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President  Mrs  A.  C  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  120)  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
br  "•!  school,  and  an  informed 

public   opinion  which  will   secure  highest  ad- 
vantages  for    all   children. 


NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 

WOMEN — Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend.  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  2109  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Program  covers  twelve  departments 
in  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislative 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Official 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  and  Immi- 
grant Education,  799  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  For  the  protection  and  education  of 
immigrant  women  and  girls.  Maintains 
Bureau  of  International  Service.  Monthly 
bulletin.  "The  Immigrant"  Fiorina  Lasker, 
Chairman;  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Secretary. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse.  Chairman,  5  Colum- 
bus Circle,  New  York  City.  Program  of 
Education,  recreation,  religious  instruction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  communi- 
ties. Bulletin:  "The  Rural  Voice." 


NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN- 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker  M.D..  President. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Ia«.  -370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To  organize  public  opinion  and  support 
for  health  work  among  colored  people. 

To  create  and  stimulate  health  conscious' 
ness  and  responsibility  among  the  colored 
people  in  their  own  health  problems. 

To  recruit,  help  educate  and  place  young 
colored  women  in  public  health  work. 

Work  supported  by  memberships  and 
voluntary  contributions. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS_At  the  Chil- 

dren's  Village.  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudspn,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manage- 
ment and  activity.  Aims  to  furnish  a 
trained  personnel  for  child  caring  Institu- 
tions. The  first  and  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
on  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE -For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  HoUingswortb 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor 
tunrtr" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA — 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  In- 
formation available  on  playground  and  com- 
munity center  activities  and  administration. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION -For    the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions— John  M. 
Glenn,  dtr.;  130  R  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  REST,  Woodcliff  Lake.  N.J., 

is  conducted  by  the  Episcopal  Sisters  of  St. 
John  Baptist  for  convalescent  or  tired  girls 
and  women.  Season,  May  15  to  October  1. 
Apply  to  Sister  in  Charge.  Telephone,  Park 
Ridge  152.  (Country  Branch  of  St.  Andrew's 
Convalescent  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C.) 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Aim. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA  —  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller. 
Jr..  Secretary. 


(Cantinited  from  page  238) 

ALICE  MAY,  formerly  director  South  Side  Com- 
munity House,  Des  Moines,  as  director  of  rec- 
reation, Catholic  Community  Houses  under  the 
League  of  Catholic  Women. 

KENNETH  MESSENGER  as  Commissioner  of  Child 
Welfare,  State  of  Connecticut. 

RUTH  METTINCER,  formerly  a  public  health  nurse 
with  the  Winter  Haven,  Fla..  Chapter,  A.  R. 
C.,  as  nursing  field  representative,  A.  R.  C., 
for  Georgia  and  Florida. 

GRACE  MEYETTE,  formerly  general  secretary,  Alli- 
ance, O.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  as  director,  industrial 
department,  Central  Branch  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Cleveland. 

MADELINE  MOORE  as  research  secretary,  Charity 
Organization  Society,  New  York  City. 

SARAH  L.  ORAN,  formerly  on  staff  of  Jewish 
Welfare  Society.  r"'iladelphia,  to  the  staff, 
Social  Welfare  League,  Reading,  Pa. 

Mxs.  G.  CAMERON  PARKER  w.  director,  Division 
of  Social  Welfare,  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Toronto. 


MARGARET    REID    as    nursing 
A.   R.  C.,  for  Indiana. 


field    repr— rtitative. 


HELEN  RICHARDSON  as  chapter  correspondent, 
A.  R.  C.,  at  National  Headquarters. 

HELEN  ROBERTSON,  formerly  with  the  Social  Wel- 
fare Division,  Toronto  Department  of  Public 
Health,  as  a  member  of  the  staff,  Big  Sisters 
Association,  Toronto. 

RUTH  SHERBURNE,  for  many  years  field  secre- 
tary, Playground  and  Recreation  Association,  as 
recreation  executive,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ELSIE    BELLE    STEWARD,    from    Berea    College,    to 
the   staff    Cleveland   Travelers   Aid    Society. 

MARGUERITE   STUART  as   general   secretary,   Read- 
ing,  Pa.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  succeeding  Edith  Lee. 


CARTER  TAYLOR,  formerly  associated  with  Row- 
land Haynes  at  University  of  Chicago,  as  di- 
rector. Welfare  Federation,  Harrisburg,  suc- 
ceding  W.  F.  Maxwell. 

ARTHUR  TOMALIN  as  associate  secretary,  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association. 

CHARLOTTE  TOWNSEND,  formerly  general  secre- 
tary, Beloit,  Wis.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  as  industrial 
secretary,  Collinwood  Branch,  Cleveland,  Y.  W. 
C.  A. 

ESTHER  TRESS  as  itinerant  nutritionist,  Jackson 
County,  Ind.,  Chapter,  A.  R.  C. 

CORNELIA  VAN  KOOY,  president,  Wisconsin  State 
Nurses  Association  and  for  many  years 
associated  with  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association,  as  director  of  public  health 
nursing,  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health, 
succeeding  Cecelia  Evans. 

MARY  WATT  as  executive  secretary,  Social  Serv- 
ice League,  Burlington,  Iowa,  succeeding 
Alice  Whipple,  resigned. 

HOWELL  L.  WESTBROOK  as  secretary  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  Community  Chest. 

LLOYD  WILCOX  as  publicity  director,  Oregon 
Tuberculosis  Association. 

Resignations  and  Leaves 

VALENTINA  B.  AQUINO,  superintendent  of  Wei- 
fareville.  Philltpine  Islands,  on  leave  for  study 
in  the  U.  S. 

WILMA  DEV.  BOOTH  as  office  secretary  at  na- 
tional headquarters,  Boys'  Club  Federation,  to 
be  succeeded  by  her  former  assistant,  Kathryn 
Beard. 


GEORGIANA  SINCLAIR  as  secretary  of  the  Shenango 
Valley  (Pa.)  Welfare  Committee,  with  head- 
quarters at  Sharon. 

(In  ansvierinf  aJvrrtiirmrnts  plrait  mention  THE  SURVEY.) 


KATHERINE  FAVILLE  has  resigned  as  nursing  field 
representative,  A.  R.  C. 

SARA  A.  HALL  has  resigned  as  case  correspondent, 
A.  R.  C.,  National  Headquarters. 

KATHLEEN  HAMBLY,  director  Social  Service  De- 
partment, Homeopathic  Hospital,  Reading,  Pa., 
on  year's  leave  for  study  at  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  on  fellowship. 

ARLIEN  JOHNSON,  associate  professor  of  sociology, 
University  of  Washington,  and  secretary,  State 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  on  year's  leave 
for  study  at  Graduate  School  of  Social  Serv- 
ice Administration,  University  of  Chicago. 

VIRGINIA  LEE  JONES  resigned  as  chief  probation 
officer,  El  Dorado  County,  Ark.,  to  be  mar- 
ried. She  is  now  Virginia  Lee  Bennett. 

ALLIE  McNeiLL  has  resigned  as  chapter  corre- 
spondent, A.  R.  C.,  National  Headquarters,  to 
enter  business. 

MARGARET  STEELE  Moss  on  staff,  Children's  Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, on  six  months'  leave  visiting  New  Zea- 
land. 

MARGUERITE  WEIR  has  resigned  from  the  Big 
Sister  Association,  Toronto,  to  be  married. 

HELEN  GRAFF  WISE  has  resigned  from  member- 
ship department,  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, to  direct  a  gift  shop  in  New  York  City 
specializing  in  gifts  for  convalescents. 

Death 

JULIA  HINAMAN.  well  known  publicity  adviser, 
died  of  appendicitis  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  in 
September.  From  1918  to  1921  she  was  pub- 
licity director  for  the  Connecticut  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association,  and  more  recently  has 
been  publicity  adviser  to  the  Pftrrford  Com- 
munity Fund,  the  Connecticut  Children's  Aid 
Society  and  the  People's  Institute  of  New 
York. 
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Department 


New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Single  man,  25  years  or 
older,  with  college  education,  for  Boys' 
Supervisor,  in  a  State  Institution.  State 
fully  experience  and  educational  qualifica- 
tions, and  answer  in  own  handwriting. 
Send  a  recent  photograph  if  possible. 
5996  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Social  case  workers  by  Jew- 
ish organization  in  eastern  city  offering 
opportunities  for  development  in  the  field. 
5946  SURVEY. 

WANTED  by  Jewish  Child  Placing 
Agency,  case  worker  for  specially  selected 
group  of  adolescent  boys  placed  in  foster 
homes.  Training  and  experience  with 
various  types  of  boys'  problems  necessary. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  preferred.  Apply 
Jewish  Children's  Society,  205  W.  Lom- 
bard St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EDITORIAL  SECRETARY.  Expert 
typist  and  stenographer,  college  graduate 
or  equivalent,  to  assist  editor  first-class 
established  monthly  review.  Some  Jewish 
education  preferred.  5995  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Boys'  Supervisor  for  Home 
having  thirty  Jewish  Boys.  Good  salary 
and  full  maintenance.  State  age,  educa- 
tion, training  and  experience.  Apply  Supt. 
B'Nai  B'rith  Home  for  Children,  Fairview, 
Erie  County,  Penna. 

ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
Inc.  (16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York  City), 
requires  young  women  for  resident  posi- 
tions in  private  families  supervising  prob- 
lem children  under  the  Bureau's  direction. 
Must  have  similar  experience  or  training 
and  experience  in  social  work.  Kinder- 
garten work  or  teaching.  Good  salaries 
and  training  courses  offered.  Write  quali- 
fications. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement.  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  too  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORKERS  WANTED: 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore, 
205  West  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 


WANTED:  NURSERY  SCHOOL  DI- 
RECTOR, experienced.  School  well  or- 
ginzed  and  equipped.  Good  salary.  Large 
Middle  Western  City.  5999  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  CASE 
WORKER  for  work  among  girls  from  12 
to  20.  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  of 
Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED:  In  a  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
a  Social  Case  Worker.  Must  be  college 
graduate  with  either  case  work  experience 
or  with  a  certificate  from  a  School  of  Social 
Work.  5947  SURVEY. 


RESEARCH  WORK 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  RESEARCH— 
Detailed  research  work  done  for  writers, 
speakers,  etc.  Library  of  Congress  and 
Government  Departments  covered.  Dorcy 
Cole,  920 — iyth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


RESEARCH:  We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,    debates.     Expert,    scholarly    ser- 
vice.    AUTHOR'S    RESEARCH    BUREAU,    500 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  DISCRIMINATING  SERVICE 
ARE  YOU  USING  IT? 

Trained   and  experienced   workers   are   available   for  such   positions   as  — 


Nurses  —  school   and   industrial:  — 
Hospital,   School  and   Institutional:  — 

Superintendents 

Graduate  Nurses 

Dietitians 

Matrons  and   Housekeepers 

Recreation  Workers 

Secretaries 


Executive  Secretaries 
Medical   Social    Workers,   R.N. 
Family   Case  Workers 
Personnel  and    Employment 
Deans 
Principals 
Teachers 

Secretaries  —  churches,    schools 
doctors'   offices 

When  you  have  a  position  to  fill  notify  us  of  your  requirements. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

100  East  42nd  Street  Athland   6000  New  York,   N.   Y. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 
Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11   East   44th  Street 
New   York   City 

Social   Work   Dept.    in   charge  of  Pauline   R 

Strode,     Ph.B.     University     of     Chicago     and 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civic*   and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isr  STREET,  NEW  You. 

We  are  interested  in  placing  thoae  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workeri, 
aettlernent  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

~SOME  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  with  a 
problem  of  coordinating  its  social,  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  activities  needs 
the  organizing  skill  and  experience  of  this 
advertiser.  His  19  years  of  varied  exper- 
ience included  nearly  every  activity  gen- 
erally grouped  under  direction  of  Federa- 
tion Executive.  Available  January  i,  1928. 
Write  6000  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  with  highest 
credentials  and  splendid  record  as  organi- 
zer and  administrator,  having  had  ten 
years  experience  in  Y.  M,  H.  A.  and  Com- 
munity Centre  work,  seeks  similar  position 
with  organization  who  will  appreciate 
conscientious  and  constructive  service.  5987 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  with  seven  years  family  case 
work,  two  years  experience  with  parental 
organization,  wants  executive  position 
with  opportunity  for  growth.  New  York 
City  preferred.  Available  immediately. 
5986  SURVEY. 

EDITOR:  Head  of  School;  broad  back- 
ground of  education,  travel,  experience  ; 
author  numerous  articles,  book  ;  seeks 
editorial  direction  of  education,  juvenile, 
or  trade  magazine,  in  spare  time.  5992 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  experience  desires  po- 
sition as  Manager  or  Assistant  Manager 
of  Apartment  Building  or  Apartment 
Hotel.  Best  of  references.  Available  about 
January  the  first.  5997  SURVEY. 

STEWARD-MANAGER,  eighteen  years 
of  institutional  and  hotel  experience.  Ex- 
pert buyer.  Best  of  references.  5993 
SURVEY. 

JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  rec- 
ommends EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE 
with  training  and  practice  in  social  case 
work  who  wants  new  opportunity  pre- 
ferably in  East.  Medical  Social  field  pre- 
ferred. Joint  Vocational  Service,  130  East 
22nd  Street,  New  York. 

"Home  -Making  as  a  Profession" 


Ii  a  so  pp.  m.  handbook—  u'i  FKKB. 

Domestic    Science   OOUTM*.    tor   teaching.    Institution 
management.  etc.,  and  for  bom*  making  •ffleitticv. 

AM.  SthMl   >l   H.m.    EMMMlM,  tui~f.  Utk  St..  CH«tM 


(In  annulling  advertiiements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  ORGANIZER,  college  gradu- 
ate, executive,  clergyman's  daughter,  widow 
of  newspaper  editor,  experience  in  welfare 
work,  course  in  practical  nursing  during 
war  (at  present  employed),  desires  connec- 
tion where  diversified  experience  and  ex- 
ecutive capacities  will  find  expression.  5967 
SURVEY. 

MOTHERS  HELPER,  or  waitress,  girl 
lomewhat  below  normal  intelligence,  good 
health,  fine  character.  Residential  situa- 
tion vicinity  of  New  York.  5916  SURVEY. 

TEMPORARY  POSITION,  desired  by 
tocial  worker  with  experience  in  child 
placing  and  medical  social  work,  who  con- 
ducts a  summer  camp  for  children.  5994 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  of  proved  ability 
and  initiative;  5  years  neighborhood  cen- 
tre experience  seeks  opening  in  New  York 
City.  5991  SURVEY. 

WORKER  with  several  years  experience 
in  family  child  care  and  health  field,  de- 
sires position  in  or  near  New  York.  In- 
ttitution  or  other  organizations  considered. 
5988  SURVEY. 

REGISTERED  NURSE,  Jewish,  speaks 
Yiddish  fluently,  wishes  position  in  New 
York  City.  Have  had  experience  in  Dis- 
pensary work  and  also  in  various  branches 
of  Public  Health  Nursing.  5998  SURVEY. 


PAMPHLETS 

CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
study  course,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5771  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

THE  PROBLEM  of  THE  LEISURE  HOUR — A 
CHALLENGE — ONE  WAY  OF  MEETING  IT." 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People'i  Insti- 
tute, 3500  Douglas  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50 

LESSONS  IN  GOVERNMENT.  Four  page, 
(even  lesson  pamphlet  for  naturalization 
classes.  Simple  language  and  large 
type.  Third  edition.  Samples  on  request. 
Postpaid,  joe.  a  dozen,  $2.00  a  hundred. 
Address,  Henry  M.  Allen,  35  Easterly 
Avenue,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

INFORMATION  BUREAU  ON  WO- 
MEN'S WORK,  305  Commerce  Building, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

ROOMS,  a  study  of  housing  conditions  for 
non-family  employed  women  in  Toledo, 
based  on  interviews  with  82  landladies; 
24  pages;  15  cents. 

THE  FLOATING  WORLD,  a  study  of  housing 
conditions  for  non-family  employed  wo- 
men in  Toleda,  based  on  interviews  with 
126  women  workers;  52  pages 5-35  cents. 

TREND  OF  WOMEN'S  WAGES:  Ohio,  1925,  a 
comparison  of  women's  wage  rates  in 
Ohio  in  1923,  1924,  and  1925,  as  reported 
to  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 
28  pages;  10  cents. 

ARE  WOMEN'S  WAGES  A  SPECIAL  PROBLEM  ? 
An  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  women's 
work  which  make  special  legislation 
necessary;  16  pages;  10  cents. 

Is  UNEMPLOYMENT  A  PERSONAL  OR  SOCIAL 
PROBLEM?  16  pages;  10  cents. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MANAGING  HOUSEKEEPER,  with 
many  years  experience  as  matron  and 
managing  housekeeper  in  business  girls' 
hotel,  desires  position.  Economical  buyer. 
Successful  with  help.  City  or  country.  Ex- 
cellent references.  5983  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE:  Exceptional  background, 
ten  years  managerial  capacities,  desires 
change.  Excellent  references.  6001  SURVEY. 
5988  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  experienced  in  ex- 
ecutive, Family  Welfare  and  promotional 
work.  Also  interested  in  club  work.  Refer- 
ences. 5982  SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MjIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  owner  of 
comfortable  modern  eight-room  house, 
well  furnished,  with  garden,  water  view, 
etc.,  near  station  30  miles  from  New  York 
City,  wants  to  share  home  with  cultured, 
friendly  woman  or  small  family  who  will 
undertake  housekeeping  and  share  ex- 
penses. Easy  commutation,  good  school. 
Box  74,  Riverside,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE 

COMFORTABLE  eight  room  house  with 
all  improvements  in  a  country  village,  fifty 
miles  from  New  York,  can  be  bought  for 
$3,000.00  cash  and  mortgage  of  equal 
amount.  Lot  60  x  250 — good  barn— chicken 
house.  Write  for  further  information. 
Mr.  Landman,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

The  Year  Round 

Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,  New  York 

Live  in  a  modern,  fireproof  hotel  by  the 
seashore,  for  less  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
$12  per  week  for  two;  homelike  comforts; 
outdoor  sports;  maid,  valet  and  telephone 
service ;  37  minutes  from  Times  Sq., 
B.M.T.  (Brighton  Beach  Line).  Phone 
Sheepshead  3000. 


BULLETIN    BOARD 


JOINT  INSTITUTE — OHIO  STAT»  NURSES  ASSO- 
CIATION: Columbus.  Nov.  7-12.  Secretary, 
Lucille  Grapes  Kinndl,  R.N.,  199  Webster 
Park  Ave.,  Columbus. 

TWENTIETH  AKMOAL  STATB  CONFERENCE  OF  Pno- 
BATION  Orncws:  Trojr,  N.  Y.  Nov.  14-15. 
Secretary,  Frederick  A.  Moran,  Dept.  of  Cor- 
rection, Albany. 

NEW  YOUR  STATE  CONFEHENCE  ON  SOCIAL  Wo»ie: 
Troy.  Nov.  15-17.  Secretary,  Richard  W. 
Wallace,  Drawer  17,  The  Capitol,  Albany. 

MID-ATLANTIC  DIVISION — BOYS  CLUB  FEDE»- 
ATION:  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Nov.  17-18.  Sec- 
retary, G.  D.  Younger,  825 — 2nd  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

INTERNATIONAL  BOYS  WORK  CONFERENCE:  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Nov.  28-30.  Secretary,  William 
Butcher,  244  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

NEW  JERSEY  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
East  Orange.  Dec.  1-3.  Secretary,  Maud 
Bryan  Foote,  17  Academy  St.,  Newark. 

BIENNIAL  CONVENTION — NATIONAL  COONCH.  o» 
WOMEN:  New  York  City.  Dec.  6-10.  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  370 — 7th 
Ave.,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY:  Washington, 
D.  C.  Dec.  28-31.  Secretary,  Prof.  E.  W. 
Burgess,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 


Executives! 

We  Aim  to  Give 
Satisfaction 

and 
Service ! 

Read   How  We  Do  It  ! 

Gentlemen : 

I  thar,k  you  for  the  most  ef- 
ficient seivice  I  have  ever  con- 
tacted in  your  line. 

Head  Resident 

What  We  Have  Done 

for  Others, 
We  Can  Do  for  You ! 

Telephone  for  Appointment 
Vanderbilt  9435-9436 

Atlas    Social    Workers'    Exchange 

Incorporated 

424  Madison  Avenue 

Cor.  49th  St.  New  York 

An  Agency  for   Social  Workers 


FOR  THE  HOME 


e    UradJey.    famous    expert 
ih»ws  juit   bow  to   mike   borne 
oooktni,     cake-making,     candy 
making  tire  big  pronto.     How  to 
eater,  run  profitable  TEA   ROOMS. 
•t*r  lone.  Cafeterias,  etc. — orer  51  wan 
Make   Money!     Write   today   for    lilm. 
lltklit    "Cooking    for    Proflt,"    It  i    FREE 

Aaaicaa  Sdnel  ef  Hone  ECOMKKI.  849  L  SStk  Strea.  Cbieafi 

PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  ire  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Comittee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


QUALITY  MIMEOGRAPHING 

Form    letters,    circular*,    society    reports,    in- 
structions;   100    copies,    $1.00;    1,000,    $4.00. 
Write    for    samples    and    complete    price    list. 
Merlin    Wand,    Manorville     Pa. 


SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN 

TEACHER  will  board  and  teach  sub- 
normal children  in  her  home  in  the  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia.  Number  limited,  as  in- 
dividual care  is  given  each  child.  5941 
SURVEY. 


(/»  answering  advertisementi  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 


The  Menorah  Journal 

NOW  A  MONTHLY 

FORTHCOMING  FEATURES 

MVMMMWWWWWWWWWWMWVMMMV 

After  having  been  a  bi-monthly  publication 

Conversations  with  the  Wandering  Jew 

for  thirteen  years,  The  Menorah  Journal 
on  January   first   will  become  a  monthly. 

Lion  Feuchtwanger                                    AUTHOR:  POWER 

Thus     its     range     will     be    covered     the 

Where  Does  Babbitt  Go  From  Here? 

more  thoroughly,  and  its  fare  of  vivid  dis- 

Charles A.  Beard 

cussions  and   portrayals  doubled. 

AUTHOR:  THE  RISE  OF  AMERICAN   CIVILIZATION 

A  Realistic  View  of  Minority  Rights 

Albert  Jay  Nock                   FORMERLY  EDITOR  "THE  FREEMAN" 



Paul  Among  the  Jews  —  A  Play 

Franz  W  erf  el 

AMONG 

AUTHOR:  THE  GOAT  SONG,  JUAREZ  AND  MAXIMILIAN 

OUR   CONTRIBUTORS 

The  Epic  of  the  Needle  Trades 

Sylvia  Kopald  and  Ben  Selekman 

ALFRED  ADLER                HORACE  M.  KALLEN 
CHARLES  A.  BEARD          MORDECAI  M.  KAPLAN 

Bible  into  Drama 

JEAN-RICHARD  BLOCK      J.   W.   LATSKY-BERTOLDI 

Gilbert   Gabriel           DRAMATIC  CRITIC   THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 

BENJAMIN  CREMIEUX      LUDWIG  LEWISOHN 

IRWIN  EDMAN                  LEWIS   MUMFORD 

Stagecraft  in  Modern  Russia 

WALDO  FRANK                 ALBERT  JAY  NOCK 

Louis    LoZOWlck                                                         ARTIST  AND  CRITIC 

LION  FEUCHTWANGER       ALFONSO  PACIFICI 

BERNARD  GLUECK            PAUL  ROSEVFELD 

ALSO:  Book  Reviews,  Stories  and  Articles;  Translations 

Louis  GOLDING                MAURICE  SAMUEL 

of   Current  Stories   and  Plays;  Political  and  Literary 

PHILIP  GUEDALLA            ARNOLD  ZWEIC 

Letters  from  Abroad. 

50c  a  copy  .'  $5.00  a  year 

OPINIONS 



GLENN  FRANK:  "As  an  American  I  appreciate  The  Menorah  Journal 

because   it   is   authentically  Jewish,  without  being   pro-Jewish   in   the 

propagandist  sense  which  prevents  rather  than   promotes  the  interests 
of  real  American  culture." 

The  Menorah  Journal  publishes  fiction,  art 
reproductions,    commentaries,    articles    and 

BURTON  RASCOE:  "Maintains  interest  and  appeal  to  all  English-speak- 

book reviews  by  internationally  recognized 

ing  intelligent  men  and  women." 

writers,  artists,  and  scholars.     The  articles 

DON.  C.  SEITZ:  "The  best-printed,  best-edited,  best-written  periodical 

are     unsentimental     treatments     of     both 

issued  in  America." 

Jewish    affairs    and    general    currents    of 

STEPHEN  S.  WISE:  "A  real  contribution  to  the  cultural  and  spiritual 

contemporary  life  and  letters. 

life  of  American  Israel." 

SPECIAL    OFFER 

Expiring  January  First 

THE  MENORAH  JOURNAL 

63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

D  one 

Please  send  me  the  monthly  Menorah  Journal  for     O  two  years. 

D  three 

n  $3.00  _ 

My  check  for  Q  $6.00  is  enclosed.     I  understand  that  this  special  rate 

D  $9-00 

Address    

is  limited  to  three  years,  and  expires  on  January  First. 

(In  antiaenng  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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ANNUAL  STATEMENT  By  the  Editor 
TO  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES  and  All  Survey  Readers 


YEAR  ENDED 
1926-7 


YEAR  BEGUN 
1927-8 


••      HAVE  been  reading  over  the  minutes  of  those  early 
meetings  in  the  fall  of   1912  when  Survey  Associates 
was  set  going  as   a  membership  corporation.     It   all 
M.     comes  back  to  me  very  vividly  because  my  brother  and 
I  were  at  the  same  time  made  the  executives  of  this 
new  type  of  educational  institution. 

Board  and  staff  knew  some  of  the  difficulties  that  bristled 
in  the  way  of  such  a  "cooperative  adventure,"  as  we  came 
to  call  it,  "on  the  borderland  of  research  and  journalism." 
We  knew  that  each  of  the  half  dozen  periodicals  merged  in 
The  Survey,  having  their  roots  in  social  work  and  dating 
back  to  the  go's  and  8o's,  had  failed  to  meet  expenses.  But 
whereas  in  those  earlier  days,  Mr.  deForest  and  a  few 
others  had  shouldered  the  load,  a  growing  company  of 
readers  had  caught  something  of  his  vision  and  come  for- 
ward with  from  $10  to  $1,000  annually  to  help  put  it  to 
work.  By  1912,  when  we  incorporated  Survey  Associates, 
they  had  grown  to  747,  and  you  will  find  not  a  few  of  those 
pioneer  members  on  our  roster  today.  That  year,  they  con- 
tributed $21,914;  and  one  of  their  number,  the  late  Charles 
M.  Cabot  of  Boston,  was  meeting  the  entire  expense  of  our 
Industry  Department  and  the  investigations  connected  with 
it,  the  first  of  our  editorial  "desks"  which  we  like  to  think 
of  as  near  of  kin  to  the  college  "chairs." 

A^L  this  gave  us  courage  to  turn  our  annual  deficit 
right  side  up  and  make  it  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
structure;  to  make  these  reader-contributors  and  those  who 
might  join  with  them,  the  owners  of  a  mutual  enterprise. 
That  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  Today  they  number 
well  toward  2,000,  and  last  year  they  contributed  roughly 
$99,000  to  our  common  fortunes.  Of  that  sum  little  more 
than  ten  per  cent  was  absorbed  by  our  publication  accounts 
in  the  direct  maintenance  of  either  The  Survey  or  The 
Survey  Graphic.  Fifteen  per  cent  went  into  the  work  of 
trie  departmental  desks  which  serve  them,  forty  per  cent 
into  circulation  promotion  to  extend  our  educational  reach. 
Every  annual  report  has  seen  those  proportions  im- 
proved— for  in  these  fifteen  years  we  have  not  merely 
been  winding  round  in  a  circle.  Ours  has  been  a  slow 
development  quite  without  guiding  precedent.  People  said 
when  Survey  Associates  was  instituted,  it  was  bound  to  go 
the  way  of  all  flesh,  meaning  by  that  the  way  of  many  a 
cooperative  enterprise,  many  a  brave  adventure  in  non- 
commercial journalism,  many  an  experiment  with  new  and 
untried  implements  of  education.  But  it  hasn't.  We  have 
swung  through  uphill  spirals,  building  with  each  turn 


Fifteen  Years  of  It 


broader  and  stronger  foundations  in  membership  and  sub- 
scriptions, releasing  more  and  more  of  our  contributed  funds 
for  staff  activities  and  growth ;  exploring,  exchanging  ex- 
perience, making  for  common  understanding. 

This  last  spring  we  reached  25,000  paid  subscribers,  our 
first  considerable  circulation  objective.  This  last  year  our 
gross  publishing  receipts  were  $110,725  as  against  $39,165 
the  year  Survey  Associates  was  organized,  and  never  in 
twelve  months  had  we  applied  our  working  scheme  to  subject 
matters  within  our  field  which  put  it  to  more  severe  tests, 
from  the  intimate  problems  of  juvenile  behavior  and 
"woman's  place"  to  Fascism  and  the  Mississippi  flood. 

FOR  consistently,  from  year  to  year — so  far  as  our  close- 
strung  budgets  have  permitted — we  have  engaged  in 
that  type  of  discovery  and  interpretation  through  which  we 
have  believed  The  Survey  might  make  its  distinctive  contribu- 
tion— its  fact-finding  etched  deeper  than  that  of  the  general 
periodical,  its  reach  outranging  serious  books  and  reports. 

The  most  original  embodiments  of  this  formula,  of  course, 
have  been  our  special  numbers,  like  those  on  Coal,  Giant 
Power,  Harlem,  Mexico,  in  which  we  have  linked  first-hand 
inquiry  and  an  open  forum  with  the  graphic  arts.  The  most 
daring  embodiment  was  perhaps  our  Hearts  number  of  three 
years  ago.  In  that  we  outraged  journalistic  tradition  by 
building  an  issue  around  a  disease;  but  the  tangible  results, 
in  breaking  the  crusts  in  men's  minds  and  setting  things 
going  that  meant  easement  and  succor  and  hope  for  the 
many,  justified  we  felt  the  whole  year's  outlay. 


M1 


ILLIONS  of  dollars  go  into  direct  philanthropic 
endeavor.  Hundreds  of  thousands  into  research. 
Tens  of  thousands  into  publicity.  What  we  have  had  to 
offer  has  been  by  comparison  the  works  of  hand  of  their 
poor  relations:  the  interpreters. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  sees  the  significance  of  such  work. 
It  takes  a  bit  of  unconventionality  in  thinking — a  gleam  of 
imagination — to  envisage  a  periodical  rather  than  a  college 
campus  as  the  stage  of  a  modern  experiment  in  education. 

Without  the  men  and  women  who  caught  that  gleam, 
who  backed  it  with  labor  and  money  and  tolerance  of  each 
other's  views,  Survey  Associates  would  never  have  been 
fashioned.  Without  them  it  would  never  have  escaped  its 
mishaps,  made  good  its  very  human  mistakes,  gathered  its 
strength  and  offered  its  tale  of  work  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
theirs — yours— a  pliant  implement  at  the  service  of  these  and 
coming  times.  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 
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DECEMBER  1926 


Woman's  Place 

a  double  special  number 

edited  by 

MARY  ROSS 

Contributions  by 

Eleanor  R.  Wembridge;  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  M.D.;  Stuart  Chase;  Jane 
Sheppard  Holbin;  Beulah  Amidon; 
Ernest  W.  Burgess;  Chase  Going  Wood- 
house;  Beatrice  M.  Hinkle,  M.D.; 
William  F.  Green;  Agnes  L.  Peterson; 
Paul  H.  Douglas;  Alice  Beat  Parsons; 
Ernest  W.  Mowrer;  Mrs.  Abel  J.  Gregg; 
Zona  Gale;  Ira  S.  Wile.  M.D.;  Kath- 
arine S.  Angell;  Eunice  Fuller  Barnard; 
Martha  Bensley  BruSre;  Robert  Hallo- 
well;  William  Siegel;  Helen  Glenn 
Tyson;  Margaret  Schloemann;  Leon 
Whipple 


MARCH  1927 


UTfRCH   SCR 

GRQPHIC 


.Fascism 

a  double  special  number 
edited  by 

EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 
Martha  Anderson,  auiitinn 

Contributions  by 

Francis  Hackett;  Thomas  W.  Lament; 
Henry  W.  Taft;  William  Bolitho;  W.  Y. 
Elliott;  Lincoln  Steffens;  Arthur  Liv- 
ingston; Arnaldo  Mussolini;  Gaetano 
Salve-mini;  Alfredo  Rocco;  Oliviero 
Zuccarini,  Edmondo  Rossoni;  Irene  di 
Robilant;  Giuseppe  Prezzolini;  Arnaldo 
Fratelli;  Silvio  d'Amico:  Mario  Labro- 
ca;  Cipriano  E.  Oppo;  San  ford  Griffith; 
H.  N.  Brailsford;  Bartoli;  Lionello 
Ballestieri;  James  G.  McDonald;  Adolf o 
Wildt 


APRIL  1927 


A  PR It    G RAT H  K 

SURVEY 


Ten  Years  After 

a  semi-special  number  on  the 

decennial  of  our  entrance 

into  the  World  War 

Contriburtonj  by 

Charles  and  Mary  Beard;  Herbert 
Adolphus  Miller;  Gen.  Peter  E.  Traub; 
A.  Hamilton  Gibbs:  H.  Van  Buren 
Magonigle;  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain; 
Parker  Thomas  Moon;  Charles  Nagel; 
Oscar  Ceiare;  Robert  Aitkin;  Eugent 
Savage 


1926-7 


ROSTER — 1951  members,  as  against  1821  the  year  before. 

THE  GRAPHIC  COVERS — Robert  Hallowell's  invention,  and  a 
ten-strike. 

THE  SPRING  BOOK  NUMBER — 23  pages  of  advertising — our 
record  to  date.  Hats  off  to  Mrs.  Anderson. 

OUR  WATER  POWER  DINNER — A  get-together  occasion  last  fall 
with  "AT  Smith  as  the  star  speaker. 

NEWSSTAND   SALES — Trifling,   as   periodicals  go;   and  only  on 

selected  stands ;  but  double  last  year. 
GRAPHIC  RENEWALS — Last  year  $4,609;  this  year  $6,543.20; 

gain  roughly  $2,000;    our  new  readers  are  holding. 
SPECIAL    NUMBERS — Each    in    its    own    way   gathering   social, 

psychological    and   economic   threads  into   the   skein  of   a 

great  human  situation. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RECEIPTS — Joint  (twice-a-month)  $63,294 — * 
gain  of  $1,485;  Graphic  monthly,  $13,604 — a  gain  of 
$1,894;  combined  $73,518 — a  gain  of  $3,380. 

HORIZON  LINES — James  G.  McDonald's  keen  monthly  com- 
ment on  foreign  affairs ;  succeeded  in  the  new  year  by 
Mr.  Gavit's  Through  Neighbors'  Doorways. 

CABOT  FUND — We  are  made  stewards  of  $10,000  to  follow 
up  its  work  of  research  and  interpretation  which  under- 
mined the  12-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry. 

"GETTING  BEHIND  THE  NEWSPAPER  HEADLINES" — One  exam- 
ple :  the  deep-seated  socio-religious  crisis  in  Mexico  handled 
pro  and  con  by  Carleton  Beals  and  Bishop  Kelley. 

THE  REVOLUTION  ON  QUALITY  STREET — Leon  Whipple's  keen 
and  joyous  diagnosis  of  how  the  monthly  periodicals  got 
that  way,  and  what  they  show  is  happening  to  Americans. 

THE  COMPANY  WE  KEEP — During  the  past  year  the  Survey 
has  joined  with  Harper's  and  the  Forum  in  subscription 
promotion  schemes.  This  means  getting  above  the  salt! 

NOTES  OF  SIXTY  YEARS — Mrs.  Florence  Kelley's  luminous  rem- 
iniscences of  women's  part  in  American  industrialism. 
Simply,  delightfully  written;  edged  with  her  fighting  spirit. 

SECRETARY  OF  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES — the  appointment  as  such  of 


John  Palmer  Gavit,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Commons 
widely  experienced   as  journalist   and  publisher. 

MIDMONTHLY  DEPARTMENTS — Health,  Industry,  Social  Prac 
tice,  Communities,  Education,  Work  Shop,  Books — packed, 
jammed,  running  over  with  ideas  and  experience,  the  free 
gifts  of  thinkers  and  doers. 

A  "ONE  MAN  ISSUE" — Ralph  Pearson's  experiment  in  handling 
our  entire  September  Graphic  in  one  medium — open-line 
pen  drawing,  thus  giving  a  unified  decorative  scheme  and 
harmony  between  pictures  and  type. 

EDUCATION — Two  semi-special  numbers  edited  by  Miss  Ami- 
don — June  and  September — which  presented  with  glamor 
and  incisiveness,  the  most  creative  experiments  afoot  in 
American  schools  and  colleges. 

"Co-ops" — 267  new  $IO  cooperating  members — a  gain  of  IOO 
over  the  recruits  of  the  year  before:  the  result  largely  of 
extension  work  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Massachusetts  by  Anne  Rylance  Smith. 

PARENTS  IN  A  CHANCING  WORLD — the  first  of  five  titles  by 
Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters,  interpreting  for  mothers  and 
fathers  and  teachers  and  grown-ups  generally,  the  crafts- 
manship and  wisdom  crystallized  in  the  juvenile  court. 

DOES  PROHIBITION  WORK? — Out  of  Dr.  Emerson's  challenge 
in  the  Survey  came  the  settlement  study  and  Mrs.  Bruere'f 
book ;  the  first  close-up  presentation  by  American  social 
workers  of  the  human  consequences  of  this,  the  most 
sweeping  piece  of  social  legislation  ever  attempted. 

CHINA — Three  articles  in  our  May  Graphic  which  not  only 
gave  the  social  matrix  of  the  cables  from  the  Orient,  but 
evaluated  the  stake  of  America  in  missions  and  educational 
institutions  and  ideals.  Postscript  to  our  East  by  West 
number  the  year  before. 

PUBLISHING  ACCOUNTS — The  Midmonthly  for  the  first  time 
meets  its  publishing  costs,  barring  circulation  investment. 
Similarly,  we  drew  on  the  Founders  Fund  for  but  $9,964 
for  Graphic  maintenance,  against  $12,985  in  1925-6. 

STAFF  SET-UP — A  year  ago  we  announced  staff  changes  and 
realignments.  The  new  set-up  has  proved  its  mettle.  Last 
year's  income  records  have  been  fairly  matched  if  not  the 
rate  of  increase  of  one  year  over  another.  That  will  come 
in  the  seasoned  team-play  of  the  new  year  now  ahead. 
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JUNE  1927 


HJX'  N  E     S  U  R  V  E 
GRGPHIC 
i 


EH1ND  THE  LEVEES 


n 

?C  *TArt.m    t 
fO  tUlUXH,  J 


Clashing  Concepts  in 
Education 

a  semi-special  number 
edited  by 

BEULAH  AMIDON 

Contributions  by 

Herbert  W.  Smith;  Robert  W.  Bruerc; 
Alexander  Meiklejohn;  Joseph  Herschel 
Coffin;  Bruno  Lasker;  Agnes  M.  ConK- 
lin;  J.  J.  Lankes;  Shirley  Norman; 
Martha  Bensley  Brufire:  Florence 
Kelley 


JULY  1927 


)  V  Ly    -S  UR  V  E  V 

GRQPHIC 

SK  YOUR  DOCTOR  :-    • 


The  Mississippi  Flood 

a  semi-special  number 
edited  by 

ARTHUR  KELLOGG 

Contributions  by 

Will  Irwin;  John  M.  Parker;  Gifford 
Pinchot;  J.  Russell  Smith;  Anne  Roller; 
Oscar  Cesare 


SEPTEMBER  1927 


SE1TTF.MBER 

GRQPHIC 

OOLS  and  EDUCATION 


Schools  and  Education 

a  semi-special  number 
edited  by 

BEULAH  AMIDON 

and    Illustrated    throughout    by    Ralph   M. 
Pearson 

Contributions  by 

Miriam  Van  Waters;  Alfred  Adler, 
M.D.;  Pattj  Smith  Hill;  P.  Zeta  You- 
rnans;  Beulah  Weldon 


THE  MIND  IN  THE  MACHINE — Mr.  Bruere's  staff  articles 
which  have  captured  the  imagination  of  employers,  man- 
agers, labor  leaders,  engineers,  by  the  sheer  freshness  and 
originality  with  which  he  has  approached  the  human  equa- 
tion in  the  day's  work.  Based  on  intimate  »esearch,  the 
further  prosecution  of  which  the  J.  C.  Penney  Foundation 
has  now  made  possible. 

THE  SOCIAL  WORK  SHOP — The  first  full  year,  this,  of  John 
Kenderdine's  department,  which  gets  down  to  tacks  in 
workday  problems  of  social  service  administration.  Elwood 
Street's  page  for  executives:  Over  My  Desk.  One  con- 
tributor was  so  flooded  with  letters,  he  wrote  that  "to 
judge  by  my  experience  the  Survey  pulls  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned porous  plaster." 

"MEASURING  STICKS" — A  growing  interest  in  standards  for 
evaluating  social  work — expressed  and  carried  further  by 
Dr.  Haven  Emerson's  article,  Statistical  David,  in  The 
Survey  of  December  15,  1926,  and  followed  up  with  dis- 
cussion and  experience  innovators  in  human  reckoning. 

HARMON-SURVEY  QUARTERLY  AWARDS — Incentives  to  people 
on  the  job  to  tell  of  creative  work  in  ways  that  will  pro- 
voke others  to  action:  beginning  with  Mrs.  Breckinridge's 
story  of  the  nurses  on  horseback  which,  she  tells,  won  nat- 
ional recognition  for  the  work  in  the  Kentucky  mountains. 

THE  YEAR'S  SLATE — Out  of  a  budget  of  well  nigh  $200,000, 
we  cleared  the  year  with  balance  of  $292  in  our  General 
Fund ;  of  $886  in  the  Graphic  Founders  Fund ;  this  last 
nipping  a  good  sized  bite  out  of  an  overhanging  deficit  due 
to  non-fulfillment  of  pledges  made  to  earlier  years. 

WOMAN'S  PLACE — The  human  pageantry  and  social  pertinence 
of  a  statistical  fact  (namely,  that  one  married  woman  in 
ten  in  the  U.S.A.  is  gainfully  employed)  ;  so  treated  in  a 
special  number  that  it  provoked  widespread  comment  and 
newsstand  sales  outstripped  any  issue  The  Survey  ever 
published.  Edited  by  Mary  Ross. 

NET  PAID — For  the  first  time  last  spring,  at  the  height  of  the 
publishing  season,  the  Survey's  subscription  cabinet,  month- 
ly and  semi-monthly  combined,  carried  25,000  names. 
A  level  long  struggled  for,  often  on  hands  and  knees. 

LEASHING  THE  MISSISSIPPI — The  flood  was  handled  in  a  staff 
article  from  the  field  by  Arthur  Kellogg  in  June;  followed 
by  a  sheaf  of  articles  in  July  led  off  by  J.  Russell  Smith, 


professor  of  economic  geography  at  Columbia,  who  re- 
lated the  calamity  of  the  bottomlands  to  the  far  flung 
need  for  water,  forest  and  soil  conservation.  A  number 
hailed  in  the  South  as  one  of  the  few  understanding  por- 
trayals of  the  problems  of  relief,  rehabilitation,  prevention. 

FASCISM — The  social  set-up  and  experience  of  an  ancient  peo- 
ple under  the  newest  of  despotisms;  approached  from  the 
angle  of  its  challenge  to  America.  Eduard  C.  Lindeman, 
collaborating  editor;  Francis  Hackett  making  a  special 
trip  to  Italy  from  England  for  fresh  appraisal  of  Musso- 
lini and  his  works.  The  sixth  of  our  annual  racial  num- 
bers. In  its  combination  of  research,  open  discussion  and 
graphic  interpretation  it  exhibited  in  a  highly  controversial 
field  what  we  mean  by  The  Survey's  formula.  Its  caliber 
made  possible  by  special  contributions. 

FIELD  WORK — With  a  staff  of  two  full-time  and  two  part-time 
representatives  under  Mollie  Condon,  The  Survey  has  been 
among  those  present  at  conferences  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago  to  Houston.  Our  case  put  before 
hundreds  of  professional  groups,  such  as  social  workers, 
nurses,  home  economists,  teachers  and  students.  One  repre- 
sentative, for  example,  worked  down  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Gulf  coast,  with  Texas  as  goal;  another  the  midwestem 
states  out  from  Chicago.  The  year's  tally  of  new  joint 
subscriptions  written  by  this  field  work  was  4,321 :  receipts 
$17,454,  roughly  a  thousand  dollars  over  expenses. 

SCORES — Six  among  the  "10  leading  articles  of  the  month" 
chosen  by  a  committee  of  librarians  for  the  Franklin 
Square  Agency,  against  12  last  year.  But  that  luck  was 
too  good  to  hold.  Our  articles  chosen: 

October  1926 — My    Philadelphia — Florence   Kelley 
January  1927—32,000  R. P.M.— Robert  W.  Bruere 

— Water  Power  and  Its  Social  Uses — Alfred  E.  Smith 
March     1927 — Mussolini,   Red   and  Black — Francis  Hackett 
May         1927 — America's  Stake  in  China — J.   S.  and  S.   F.  Burgese 
June        1927 — Antioch  and  the  Going  World — Robert  W.    Bruere 

BOOKS — which  had  their  beginnings  in  Survey  articles  and 
which  have  been  widely  heralded  by  critics  and  readers  the 
past  year:  Other  People's  Daughters,  by  Eleanor  Rowland 
Wembridge ;  Parents  on  Probation,  by  Miriam  Van 
Waters;  Adventures  on  the  Borderlands  of  Ethics,  by  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot;  Light  From  the  North,  Adult  Education, 
Inside  Experience,  by  Joseph  K.  Hart;  The  New  Negro, 
edited  by  Alain  Locke  (second  edition). 
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TO  say  that  Survey  Associates  is  or  are  where  we  hoped 
to  be  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  would  be  buncombe.  But 
to  say  that  we  haven't  reached  ground  which  seemed  wholly 
beyond  the  possibilities  at  various  stages  of  that  process,  would 
be  blasphemy.  Blasphemy  against  those  changeable  providences 
that  watch  over  publications,  and  over  educational  institutions, 
and  over  cooperative  enterprises. 

Being  of  these  mixed  strains,  we  have  been  susceptible  to  the 
juvenile  ailments  of  all  three.  And  our  young  years  have  been 
cast  in  parlous  times.  We  knew  at  the  outset  that  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  publishing  world  were  against  us:  that  we  had 
neither  that  sizable  general  circulation  nor  that  trade  audience 
which  would  bring  in  the  advertising  revenue  that  is  counted  on 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  what  a  subscriber  pays  for 
his  magazines  and  what  they  cost.  It  was  part  of  our  job  to 
get  a  hearing  for  those  very  things  which  the  general  periodicals 
found  lacking  in  appeal,  and  to  engage  in  types  of  journalistic 
research  and  interpretation  that  could  not  be  expected  to 
justify  themselves  in  dollars  and  cents  however  sound  they 
might  be  educationally.  We  knew  that  we  had  neither  capital 
stock  nor  endowment  to  lean  on,  and  that  as  a  mutual  enter- 
prise we  would  traverse  fields  where  blew  winds  of  controversy, 
each  with  its  wake  of  upset  feelings,  like  tumble-weeds.  But 
we  could  not  guess  that  before  the  end  of  our  first  five  years 
all  the  world  would  be  at  war,  with  resulting  cleavages  and 
engrossments  and  with  an  aftermath  of  collapsed  dollars  and 
deflated  social  enthusiasms. 

Three  Five -Year  Periods 

7  —On  February  29,  1912,  over  500  readers  of 
The  Survey  had  joined  in  what  we  called  a 
"leap-year  leap."  They  volunteered  to  get  new  readers,  and 
when  Survey  Associates  was  launched  that  fall  we  had  20,000 
names  on  our  subscription  list.  But  for  a  weekly,  even  at  pre- 
war prices,  the  rate  these  subscribers  were  paying  was  utterly 
unsound ;  and  as  a  step  in  our  new  self-dependence,  we  lifted 
it  the  following  year.  That  was  the  first  of  three  changes, 
from  $2  to  $3,  $3  to  $4,  $4  to  $5,  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  in 
which  we  tried  to  outflank  mounting  publishing  costs,  each 
time  going  through  the  excruciating  process  of  recovering  lost 
ground.  That  second  year  (1913-4),  in  spite  of  a  touch  of  hard 
times,  we  increased  publishing  receipts  by  $10,000;  but,  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  at  its  close,  we  were  not  able  to  hold 


that  gain   during  the   three  years   succeeding.     What  we   had   j 
accomplished  by  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  conflict  j 
in    1917,  was  to   build   up   our   organic  strength    as   a   mutual  | 
undertaking  so  that  the  reduction  by  one-third  in  the   annual   I 
grants   of   the  Russell   Sage   Foundation    (which  had   been   the   ! 
back-log  of  the  financing  of  The  Survey  since  1907-8)  was  made 
good  by  individual  memberships  and  contributions. 
"  These   had   numbered    88    in    1905-6,   when   the    New   York 
Charity  Organization  Society  appointed  a  National  Publication 
Committee,  and  Charities,  The  Commons  and  Jewish  Charity 
were  united  under  Mr.  Devine's  editorship.     In  the  succeeding 
six  years  they  had  mounted  to  747  (1911-12),  and  in  these  first 
five  years  of  Survey  Associates  to  1145  (1916-17). 

1Q17,72  — Our  cooperative  undertaking  had  then  in  its 
first  five-year  period  developed  sufficient 
toughness  to  withstand  the  stress  of  war  time ;  but  the  question 
confronting  us  sharply  at  the  War's  close  was:  Had  we  sufficient 
internal  strength  to  recast  our  budget  in  terms  of  the  new 
money  values?  Sufficient  plasticity  of  imagination  to  reshape 
our  working  scheme  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  new  epoch? 
And  to  do  these  things  in  the  midst  of  wracking  circumstances? 
We  touched  bottom  in  1917-18;  our  membership  had  shrunk, 
our  circulation  dwindled,  our  staff  was  a  shred,  our  issues  cut 
to  skin  and  bones.  It  was  either  go  forward  or  go  under. 
In  1918-19  we  proved  pur  mettle  as  a  mutual  by  mustering 
4.00  new  members,  by  raising  a  construction  fund  to  rehabilitate 
staff  and  issues,  by  lifting  our  subscription  price  and  holding 
our  readers  at  the  new  rate.  With  this  showing,  we  turned  to 
the  Sage  Foundation,  whose  annual  grants  of  $20,000  not  only 
had  been  reduced  one-third  in  amount,  but  two-thirds  measured 
in  what  they  would  buy.  Rather  than  continue  thus,  we  asked 
them  to  give  us  a  genuine  shove  and  then  withdraw ;  tapering 
the  enhanced  grant  off  over  a  three-year  period  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  thereafter  we  could  stand  on  our  own  feet.  They  re- 
sponded by  giving  us  $30,000  in  1919-20  (roughly  the  equivalent 
in  purchasing  power  of  the  pre-war  grants)  and  $22,500  in 
1920-21.  In  those  two  years  paper  prices  zooned  to  three  times 
their  pre-war  level.  Those  two  final  grants  salvaged  The 
Survey  during  a  period  when  not  a  few  publications  went  to 
the  wall,  but  our  plan  for  employing  them  to  give  us  new  mo- 
mentum was  sadly  stalled.  Nonetheless  (a  final  raise  in  sub- 
scription rate  in  1920-21  helping)  we  had  in  three  years  of 
recovery,  brought  commercial  receipts  up  by  $20,000.  That 
was  as  much  as  our  pre-war  grants ;  but  not  velvet  of  the  same 
nap,  as  subscriptions  must  be  filled  as  well  as  written. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  general  financial  depression  trod 
swiftly  on  the  heels  of  inflation;  and  again  we  had  to  gather 
fresh  strength  within  ourselves  or  go  under. 

During  the  early  post-war  period,  through  the  generous  gifts 
of  Mrs.  Leach,  we  had  published  a  series  of  reconstruction  num- 
bers that  had  struck  twelve.  We  made  them  the  keystone 
of  our  planning.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Henry  R.  Seager, 
and  the  secretaryship  of  Ann  Reed  Brenner,  we  set  about  rais- 
ing our  Founders  Fund  ($50,000  a  year  for  four  years,  over 
and  above  the  $50,000  a  year  of  our  general  contributions). 
We  built  it  around  a  4-year  pledge  of  $10,000  a  year  made  by  a 
member  of  the  board,  the  late  Helen  Sherman  Pratt.  With  this 
Founders  Fund  we  launched  the  Survey  Graphic  as  an  illustra- 
ted monthly  at  $3,  which  would  appeal  to  new  and  wider 
audiences.  And  we  telescoped  our  weekly  issues  into  our  pres- 
ent Midmonthly,  with  its  service  to  those  close  in  on  works  for 
the  common  welfare;  distributing  both  numbers  each  month  to 
regular  $5  subscribers  to  The  Survey. 

These  swift  developments  we  could  set  down  in  our  report 
for  1921-22,  the  tenth  of  Survey  Associates.  In  our  second 
five-year  period,  we  had  wallowed  through  the  crests  of  high 
prices  and  troughs  of  deflation  and  discontinued  grants;  but  had 
added  600  names  to  our  membership  roster,  doubled  our  con- 
tributed funds  (so  that  in  purchasing  power  they  more  than 
matched  those  of  pre-war  years)  and  increased  our  commercial 
receipts  by  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent. 

1Q22  27  — Our  last  five  year  period  has  been  less  hectic, 
though  the  process  of  mutual  pullings  at  boot- 
straps is  never  an  easy  one.  We  have  had  to  forage  as  a  pub- 
lication and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  our  educational  scoutings 
on  the  frontiers  of  modern  life.  The  Graphic  was  an  experi- 
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mcnt,  launched  perforce  before  we  had  the 
money  more  than  partly  in  hand,  and  in  one 
of  the  most  adverse  years  in  the  magazine 
world.  It  was  not  until  its  fourth  year, 
1924-25,  that  it  demonstrated  its  right  to  ex- 
istence as  a  circulation  getter  as  a  monthly 
periodical;  and  justified  a  second  four-year 
term,  with  our  Founders  Fund  to  be  cut  in 
half  in  the  course  of  it.  Under  Judge  Mack's 
chairmanship,  we  have  continued  to  raise  well 
toward  $100,000  a  year  in  contributed  funds 
(double  our  pre-war  ration,  including  grants). 
While  this  level  of  contributions  has  been  main- 
tained, our  publishing  revenue  has  overtaken 
and  over-topped  them,  and  is  today  more  than 
double  the  figure  of  ten  years  ago. 

Underpinnings 

[""'HERE  have  been  certain  homely  tests  by 
JL  which   through   the   fifteen  years   we   have 
gauged   our  progress   in   setting   up   a  durable 
structure  for  Survey  Associates. 

We  have  solicited  large  contributions  as 
scaffolding  while  we  are  laying  foundations  as 
a  mutual  institution.  What  have  we  to  show 
in  mustered  strength — not  only  in  numbers 
(1950  for  1927-28),  but  in  that  ripening  of  con- 
viction which  leads  a  member  to  super-tax 
himself? 

Take  the  growth  of  our  membership  classes 
— $10,  $25,  $50  and  $100  annual  contribu- 
tors, as  they  have  stood  at  the  close  of  each 
five-year  period: 

5th 
NUMBER 

874 
34 
ll 

25 


Years:         ist 

Class 
$10 


loth 


1 5th 


5° 

100 


9'5 
28 

'4 
29 


1,158 
262 

49 
65 


3'4 

94 
78 


1,828 


986  951          1,534 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

$10   $9,150   $8,750  $11,580  $13,420 
25     800     850   6,550   7,850 


25 
5° 

100 


800 

700 

2,900 


850 

900    2,450    4,700 
2,500    6,500 


7,800 


$13,550     $13,000     $27,080    $33,77° 

But  underneath  this  membership  foundation, 
vhich  has  all  but  doubled  in  numbers,  all  but 
rebled  in  effective  support  because  of  gains  in 
•Jie  higher  brackets,  lies  our  largest  base  of 
all — our  regular  subscriptions.    Here  the  dates 
used  are  not  those  of  our  five-year  periods,  but 
of  years  that  will  show  our  hazardous  outflank- 
ing of  changes  in  a  periodical's  cost  of  living: 

SUBSCRIPTION   RECEIPTS: 


A  Graphic  Story  of  Survey  Associates 
In  three  5-year  periods 


Without  large  contributions  (the  striped  sections)  and  grants  as  scaffolding,  we  could  not  have 
built  as  we  haw;  nor  surmounted  the  hazardous  middle  period  from  1917  to  1922.  But  It  Is  our 
spreading  membership  classes,  annual  contributors  of  $10,  $25,  $50  or  $100,  that  are  our  durable 
and  democratic  foundation  as  a  cooperative  undertaking.  They  are  shown  by  the  cross  hatchings 
and  today  their  support  exceeds  the  largest  of  our  grants  in  the  early  years  (black),  and  nearly 
matches  the  Founders  Fund  of  Survey  Graphic  (marked  bv  the  bar). 


PUBLISHING  RECEIPTS 


Our   largest  base   of   all    (the   striped   section   of   these   smoke-stacks)    are   our    regular   subscrip- 
tions  to  the   Survey— weekly   In   the   earlier  years,    twlce-a-month   since    1921-2.     That   year   Survey 
Graphic    was    launched,    reinforcing    our    joint    subscription    growth,    and    tbrowin*    up    the    plume 
of  cross-hatchings   which   Stan''   for   monthly   subscription    and   sales. 
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Rate 

$2 
3 
4 
5 
5  & 


Year 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1918-19 
1920-21 
1926-27 


Number 
20,292 
17,817 
14,446 
'3,499 
23,627 


1912-27 
Receipts 
$34,565 
44,503 
39,738 

76',898 


/fli.   -r-  /f/7 
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Here  (in  the  black)  will  be  seen  how  bv  telescoping  our  weekly  into  a  semi-monthly  and  lifting 
our  subscription  price  we  have  struck  a  balance  with  rising  paper,  printing  and  other  (whitp)  costs; 
at  the  same  time  that  our  circulation  has  grown  and  our  new  format  anil  issue  sclieiiule  have 
proved  their  mettle.  The  cross-hatchings  at  the  top  here,  also,  stand  for  prowth — for  heavier  circu- 
lation irp'eslmcnt  and  faltli  in  the  future  of  our  publications.  Five  years  from  now  wo  hope  the 
striped  section  will  register  a  like  increase  in  rp-ourees  available  for  journalistic  research  and 

interpretation. 


At  the  height  of  our  last  publishing  season,  we  had  25,000 
names  in  our  subscription  cabinet,  exclusive  of  quantity  sales 
and  newsstand  distribution — 17,930  joint  subscriptions  and 
7,089  monthly.  Our  work  in  promoting  Survey  Graphic 
as  -a  monthly  is  still  as  precarious  as  it  is  promising;  but  the 
steady  extension  erf  our  joint  twice-a-month  subscriptions  is  on 
exceptionally  solid  footing:  $23,060  invested  last  year;  $25,683 
taken  in. 

Both  sets  of  figures  show  stubborn  growth,  but  they  do  not 
show  us  how  far  we  are  along  in  our  program  of  bringing  pub- 
lishing receipts  to  the  point  where  they  meet  conventional  main- 
tenance costs,  freeing  our  contributed^  funds  for  an  educational 
plus  of  staff  activities  and  for  growth.  That  program,  in  its 


present  incarnation,  began  with  the  launching  of  the  Graphic 
six  years  ago.  In  round  numbers  our  publishing  revenue  has 
risen  in  that  time  from  $77,600  to  $110,700 — a  gain  of  $33,100. 
We  considered  the  Mid-Monthly  in  a  special  sense  the  heir 
of  our  old  weekly,  and  only  by  degrees  was  a  full  half  of  joint 
subscription  receipts  credited  to  the  Graphic.  At  the  end  of 
six  years,  the  Graphic's  publishing  receipts  have  mounted  to 
$66,500.  Leaving  out  circulation  investment,  they  meet  all 
but  $10,000  of  the  expenses  listed  in  our  Graphic  Publishing 
Account.  Six  years  ago  this  deficit  in  Graphic  maintenance 
was  $30,000  and  by  the  end  of  the  next  two  years  we  hope  to 
eliminate  it  entirely.  Meanwhile,  although  our  Graphic 
Founders  Fund  has  been  scaled  down  from  $so,ooo  to  $37,204 


in  the  last  two  years,  the  improved  situation  noted  freed  $25,000 
of  it  last  year  for  investment  in  joint  and  monthly  promotion, 
and  a  grant  from  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  added  $5,000 
for  the  latter  purpose. 

In  the  same  period  a  deficit  on  Midmonthly  maintenance  has 
been  cut  out  entirely,  and  our  Midmonthly  Publishing  Account 
draws  on  our  General  Fund  solely  toward  its  half  of  the 
money  invested  in  joint  circulation  promotion. 

Where  Contributions  Go 

OF  the  $99,000  contributed  last  year  to  Survey  Associates 
(matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  straight  commercial  re- 
ceipts) one-tenth  was  allocated  to  publishing  revenue  to  cover 
the  cost  of  subscriptions  of  members  and  contributors.  Another 
tenth  was  absorbed  by  our  dwindling  Graphic  maintenance 
charges. 

Of  the  remainder,  roughly  $80,000,  more  than  one-half  was 
invested  in  promoting  circulation — and  we  count  that  every  new 
reader  adds  a  notch  to  our  educational  reach.  The  lesser  half 
was  spent  on  those  activities  which  we  group  in  our  Association 
Account: — ?8,ooo  in  administration  as  part  of  our  general 
engineering;  $12,000  in  our  finance  and  membership  department; 
$15,500  on  those  departmental  "desks"  and  staff  activities 
which,  as  we  say,  are  what  turn  The  Survey  from  a  scrap-book 
of  goodwill  into  a  social  force. 

They  are  part  of  its  cost — but  of  The  Survey  conceived  not  as 
an  ordinary  periodical  but  as  an  educational  institution.  They 
should,  we  feel,  be  compared  with  those  of  other  educational 
and  research  bodies.  The  Survey  spreads  the  results  not  only 
of  our  own  staff  inquiries,  but  of  the  hundreds  of  agencies  we 
tap,  before  25,000  key  people  the  country  over — before  35,ooo 
and  40,000  in  some  of  our  special  numbers.  We  feel  that  this 
work  of  interpretation,  reaching  from  five  to  ten  times  the 
audiences  reached  by  the  general  run  of  serious  books  and  re- 
ports, is  carried  on  at  a  cost  that  is  comparatively  slight.  We 
feel  that  its  demonstrable  results  would  warrant  treble  the 
outlay,  once  our  publishing  receipts  release  more  of  our  con- 
tributed funds  for  the  purpose,  or  should  new  contributors 
help  us  take  advantage  now  of  the  opportunity  before  us. 

Harmon-Survey  Annual  Awards 

During  1926-27,  Survey  Associates  administered  two  annual  awards  for 
the  Harmon  Foundation:  the  experiment  was  successful  and  these  awards 
will  hereafter  be  handled  directly  by  the  Foundation. 

I.  For  the  creation,  introduction,  or  development,  of  a  distinctive  contribu- 
tion to  the  social,  civic  or  industrial  welfare  during  1926.    $1,000  and  medal 
to  Ethel  Richardson,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.    For  her  work  in  adult  education. 

II.  To  the  author  of  the  article  in  any  American   periodical  which  makes 
the  most  distinctive  contribution  of  the  year   1926  to  the  social  or  industrial 
welfare.     $500  and   medal  to   Prof.    William   Z.    Eipley,    Cambridge,    Massa- 
chusetts.    From  Main  Street  to  Wall  Street;  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

For  the  Fiscal  Year:  October  1,  1926— September  30,  1927 

The  Gist  of  It 

Net  Contributions  to  Educational  Funds  (below)..  $  89,262.00 
Commercial  Receipts    (page  opposite) 110,725.61 


Total  Revenue  for  Year   $199,987.62 

Total  Disbursements  for  Year   (opposite) 198,809.53 


Surplus  for  Year* $     1,178.09 

•  Divided   as  below: — General  Fund  $292.08;  Graphic  Pounders  Fund  $886.0: 

The  certificate  of  audit  of  a  highly  responsible  firm  of  accountants  li 
hack  of  the  figures  criveri  on  these  pages  covering  our  last  fiscal  year.  What 
the  figures  stand  for,  we  hare  put  in  everyday  English  in  line  with  the 
practice  creeping  into  the  financial  statements  of  trust  companies  and  other 
institutions  addressed  to  the  lay  public. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    AUDIT 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1927,  and  certify  that  the  foregoing  statements  arc 
correct. 
October  25,  1927.  (Signed)  HASKINS  &  SELLS 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS 

Summary  of  Contributions  1926-7 

GENERAL 

Membership    Classes 

$10  Cooperating   Mime-ers 

25  Sustaining  

SO  Contributing       "       

100  Contributing       "      


From   these    four   classes. 
Largo  and    Unclassified.... 


Total   Contributions  to   General    Fund. 

SPECIAL 

Industry    

Foreign   Service    . . 

Health      

Social  Practice  

Education     


S46.323.00 


S4.025.00 

2.575.00 

1,665.00 

1,370.00 

250.00 


Total  Contributions  to  Special   Funds. 
General   and    Special   Combined 


9.885.00 


GRAPHIC 

Founders    Fund     

Twentieth    Century    Grant 


$37,204.00 
5,000.00 


Total   Contributions  to  Graphic   Fund 

Total  Contributions — General,  Special   and    Graphic 
Less    allocations*    to    publishing    revenue 

Net  Contributions  to   Educational    Funds... 


J58.SM.Oi 


$99.012.00 
9.750.00 


$89.262.00 


STATUS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS 
General  Fund 

BALANCE.    October    I,    1326    ..  .     $399.51 

CONTRIBUTIONS    received    1926-7    (as    above) $41,923.00 

Less    allocations    to    Subscription    Receipts- 9.290.00 

$37  833  00 

We  made  APPROPRIATIONS   1926-7  from  this  fund 


To   our  Association   Account $26.362.06 

To    our    Midmonthly    Account I0.978.8S       37,340.92 


Leaving  a  SURPLUS  for  the   12  months 

Less   certain    pledges    carried    as    aecounts    receivable 
Sept.  30,   1926.  but  thereafter  unfulfilled 

BALANCE,   General   Fund.    October  I,    1927 


292.08 


$571.60 


Special  Funds 


CONTRIBUTIONS.    1926-27    (at    above) $9.885.0* 

Less   allocations   to  Subscription    Receipts* 35500 

We  made  APPROPRIATIONS  1926-7  from  these 
special  funds  to  our  Association  Account  for  the 
Editorial  Research  Departments  designated 

Charles  M.  Cabot  Fund 

GRANT,    November  1928  from    Charles  M.  Cabot  Trust  $10,000.00 
Accrued    Interest    362.99 

TOTAL,    October    I,    I9Z7 


Graphic  Founders  Fund 

DEFICIT,    October    I,    1926 

CONTRIBUTIONS.    1926-7    (as    above) $37.204.00 

Grant    (as    above) 9.000.00 


Less    allocations    to    Subscription     Receipts  • 

We  made  APPROPRIATIONS   1926-7  from  this  fund 
to  our   Graphic    Publishing    Account 

Leaving   >  SURPLUS  for  the   12   months 

Less   pledges   carried    as   aecounts    receivable    Sept. 
30.    1926.   but  thereafter  unfulfilled 

DEFICIT.   Graphic    Founders    Fund,    October    I,    1927 


$42,204.00 
105.00 


10.302.38 


($3.377.62) 


886.01 


($2,741.61) 


•  Memberships  and  contributions  Include  a  resular  subscription  to  The  Surrey;  and 
$5  is  allocated  from   each  to  our  joint   subscription   receipt*. 
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THE  YEAR'S  OPERATIONS,  1926-7 


( In  Three  Main  Accounts  ) 


Our  Working  Scheme 

•     OPERATING   ACCOUNTS 

I.    ASSOCIATION  ACCOUNT:  embracing  the  general  engineering 
of    our    adventure    on    the    borderland    of    research    and 
journalism;    our    Membership    Department    which    raises 
9  contributions  to  our  Educational   Funds;   and  the  special 

"desks"  which  serve  both  publications  and  make  possible 
non-commercial  standards  of  editorial  digest  and  inquiry. 

II.    MIDMONTHLY  ACCOUNT. 

I  III.  GRAPHIC  ACCOUNT:  our  publishing  accounts;  each  unit 
set  off  so  that  it  can  be  looked  at  by  itself.  The  Survey 
is  brought  out  twice-a-month,  a  joint  $5  subscription 
covering  both  Midmonthly  and  Graphic  numbers.  The 
Graphic  numbers  are  also  distributed  separately  as  an 
illustrated  monthly,  at  $3,  under  the  designation  Survey 
Graphic. 

These  three  balanced  accounts  are  charged  with  their  ap- 
propriate disbursements:  credited  with  their  shares  of  com- 
mercial receipts;  and  to  them,  in  projecting  and  clearing  the 
year's  work,  we  make  appropriations  from  the  contributions 
made  to  our  Educational  Funds.  (See  opposite.) 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS 

GENERAL — (including  annual  membership  classes),  built  up 
from  year  to  year  by  contributions  to  the  general  purposes 
of  Survey  Associates;  applicable  to  all  accounts  and  under- 
girding  all  operations. 

SPECIAL — contributions  to  the  special  departments  or  "desks" 
which  enable  us  to  carry  on  work  of  a  calibre  over  and 
above  that  made  possible  by  publishing  receipts. 

CHARLES  M.  CABOT  FUND — a  restricted  fund  entrusted  to 
Survey  Associates  to  administer  in  the  industrial  field. 

GRAPHIC  FOUNDERS  FUND — contributions  made  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Survey  Graphic  as  a  carrier  of  intelligence:  now 
in  its  second  four  year  term. 

Summary  of  Operating  Accounts 


Appropriations 
From   General   Fund  to.. 
From    Special    Funds  to.. 
From   Graphie  Fund  to... 

Association 
Account 
.   $20.362.06 
.       9.530.00 

Mldmoftthly 
Account 
$10,978.86 

Graphie 
Account 

$41.212.99 

Combined 

$37.340.92 
9,530.00 
41.212.99 

.   $35.892.06 

$10.978.86 

$41.212.99 

$88  013  SI 

Commercial    Receipts    

3.688  69 

40,990.44 

68.446.49 

II0.72S.62 

Total    Revenue    

$39.580.7S 

$51.569.30 

$107.659.48 

$198.809  53 

39,580.79 

91,961.30 

107.659.48 

198,809  5: 

1.  ASSOCIATION  ACCOUNT 

Revenue 

W«  credited  this  account: 
With    profits   from   the   sale   of   books   and    reprints...  .     $1.752.49 

With    royalties    281.54 

With    discount*    earned    by    prompt    payments 1.654.66 


13.688.69 


We    applied    contributions    made    to    Special    Funds    toward    the 

mpoort    of    Editorial    Research    Departments S9.530.00 

W«  draw   on   our   General   Fund   to   balance  the   account 26.362.06 

This  fatter  appropriation  may  be  conceived  as  applied 

To  the   remaining   costs  of   these    "desks" $5,982.23 

To    expenses    of    Membership    Department 12. 086. 86 

To   general    maintenance    8.292  97 


The  T-wo  Publishing  Accounts 
II.    MIDMONTHLY  ACCOUNT 


Revenue 

We   credited   the    Midmonthly: 

With   one-halt  the  receipts  from   regular  joint   twice-a-month 
subscriptions: 

New    subscriptions    $25.883.14 

Renewal    subscriptions    37.610.91 


revenue.   Association   Account. 


$26,362.06 


S19.580.75 


Disbursements 


Wl  churned  against  this  account: 

One-third  of  administration  (rent,  bookkeeping,  insurance, 
equipment  and  upkeep.  Interest  on  bank  loans,  and  ex- 
ecutive salaries)  58.240.49 

The   expenses    of   our    Membership    Department 12,086.86 

One-third  of  our  editorial  overhead $3.711.17 

The  cost  of  our  Editorial  Research  Departments  and  the  work 
of  Inquiry,  digest  and  Interpretation  attached  to  them: 

Industry    $3.887.56 

Health    3.298.51 

Communities    1.17375 

Social   Practice    2.378.07 

Education      2,199.34 

Foreign    Service    2,575.00     15.512.23       19.253.40 

Total    disbursements.    Association    Account $39,580.75 


'/a    of $63.294.09  $31,647.02 

With    one-half    the    $5    allocated    to    cover    the    regular    sub- 
scription   of   each    member   and    contributor    C/2    of    $9750)  4,875.00 
With   sales  of   single   copies,    bundles,   etc 698.3* 

Thus  the    Midmonthly   circulation    receipts   amounted    to 

Advertising   carried    in  the   Midmonthly   brought   In 

Bringing   Its  total   publishing   receipts  to 

We  drew  on  our  General   Fund  to  balance  the  account 

This  appropriation  may  be  conceived  as  applied  solely  to 
the  Mid  monthly's  share  in  promoting  new  twice-a-month 
subscriptions  (Seo  below)  

Total  revenue.    Midmonthly   Account 


$51,569.30 


Disbursements 

We   charged   against  the   Midmonthly  publishing  account: 

Ono-third    of    administration    

One-third   of   our  editorial   overhead    SS.74I.I7 

Direct  editorial  outlay  for  the  Midmonthly  (manuscript* 
are  gifts),  and  one-half  the  maintenance  of  the  managlnf 
editor's  oflot S.Mt.SS 


The  cost  of  paper,  type-setting,  press  work,  binding,  wrap- 
ping, addressing  and  mailing  that  went  into  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  the  Midmonthly  unit 

One-half  the  routine  cost  of  handling  and  billing  twleo-l- 
month  subscriptions  

The  colt   of   soliciting   and    printing    the    advertising    carried 

And  one-half  our  Investment  in  clrcularizatlon  and  field 
work  to  promote  extension  of  twice-a-month  subscriptions 


Total    disbursement!,    Midmonthly   Account 


$  8.140.49 


1. 718.51 


IS. 009.11 


S.297.54 
2,881.13 


II.SS0.2I 

151.561.30 


III.  GRAPHIC  ACCOUNT 

Revenue 

Wo  credited  the  Graphic: 

With   one-half   the    receipts  from    regular  twlce-a-month    sub- 
scriptions,   as    in   the  case   of   the    Midmonthly $31,847.03 

With      receipts     from      monthly     subscriptions     to     SURVEY 
GRAPHIC: 

New    $7,061.03 

Renewal      6,543.20       13.604.23 


With     one-half     the     allocations     from      memberships     and 

contributions     

With  SURVEY   GRAPHIC   newsstand   sales $1,45423 

With    Quantity   sales  and    bundles 1,868.95 


4,179.00 
3,323.18 


Thus   circulation    receipts    for   the    Graphic   amounted    to.... 
Advertising  carried    in   the   Graphic  brought    In    

Bringing    Its    total    publishing    receipts    to 

We  drew  on  the  Graphic   Fund  to  balance  the  account 

This  appropriation  may  be  conceived  as  applied 

To   investment   in   new  circulation $31.248.16 

To    maintenance    9.964.83 


S4I.2I2.99 


Total    revenue,    Graphie    Account 


$53.449.44 
12.997.05 


$66.446.49 
41,212.99 


$107.659.48 


Disbursements 


We  chnrned  against  the  Graphie  publishing  account: 

One-third   administration    $8,240.50 

One-third    of    editorial    overhead    S-S.74I.I7 

Direct    editorial    outlay    for    the    Graphie.    including    rnann- 

scripts,   illustrations   and    one-half  the    maintenance   of   tho 

managing     editor's     offlco 12.391.12      16.112. n 


Manufacturing  and   distributing   costs  of   the    Graphie    unit.. 
One-half   the    routine   cost   of    handling   and    billing   twlce-a- 
month   subscriptions;   full   routine  of   monthly   subscriptions 

The  cost  of  soliciting   and   printing   advertising   carried 

The  expense  of  copies  marketed  or  wasted  on   newsstands. . . . 
Cost  of   copies  and   expense   in   handling   sales 

Investment   in    new   circulation: 

In    promoting   twice-a-month    subscriptions   (one-half) . 
In    promoting    Graphic    Monthly    subscriptions 


$  1.818.59 
1.768.26 


$11,530.22 
19,717.94 


30.273.0S 


6.580.13 
11,598.44 


3,588.85 


31.248.16 


35. 892.96        Total     disbursements.     Graphic     Account 


5107.659.48 


Recapitulation  of  Publishing  Accounts 


Mlrimonthly 
$31,647.02 

Graphic 
$31,647  03 

Combined 
563  214  05 

13.604  23 

13.604  23 

Allocations  from    memberships   and    contributions., 

4,875.00 
698.30 

4.875  00 
1.454.23 

9.750  00 
2.152.53 

Newsstands                   

1,868.95 

1  ,868.95 

$37.220.31 

$53.449  44 

$90  669  76 

g 

3.370.12 

12,997.05 

16,367  17 

Total     Publishing     Receipt*     $40,590.44      $86.448.49  $107.036.93 

Appropriations  from   Educational   Funds: 

Applied  to  maintenance   9.964.83  9.964.83 

Applied  to  circulation   Investment 10.978.86        31.24816  42,227.02 


Total     Revenue     $51.569.30    $107.65948    $159.728.7(1 

Total      Disbursements      51.569.30       107.659.48       159.22878 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT    OF    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Made  to  the  Educational  Funds  of  Survey  Associates  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1926  27 


Graphic  Founders  Fund 


Leach,    Mrs.    Henry    G $4.000 

Pratt.   George   D 3,500 

•Rosenwald,     Julius     3,500 

°Fels.  Samuel  S 3,000 

'•Elmhirst,    Mrs.    Leonard    K..     2,000 
"•Macy,    V.    Everit 2,000 


Bamberger,    Louis 

°Blno.    Alexander    M 

Blaine,    Mrs.    Emmons    .... 
Chadbourne,    Thomas   L.    .. 

Elklns,    William    M 

Haynes.    Dr.    John    R 

McCready,    Mrs.    Caroline   P. 

Morrow.    Dwlght  W 

Sachs,    Arthur     

•Warburg.    Felix    M 

Winter,     Benjamin 


.000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 


Grant:  Twentieth   Century 


"•Lewlsohn.  Adolph  &  Sam  A.. 

Harmon,    William    E 

•Wartum.    Paul    M 

•Chamberlain,    Miss   Ellen    S.. 

Cochran,     William     F 

°"de    Forest.     Robert    W 

•Eastman,    Mr.    &    Mrs. 

Lucius    R 

Goldman,     Henry     

Ittleson.    Henry    

Keith     Fund     

"•Lament.   Mr    4    Mrs.   T.   W. 

Lasker,    Miss    Lou  la    D 

•Swift,    Harold    H 

Seager,    Henry    R 

"Rhoads,    Mrs.    Charles    J 

Rosenberg.     Max    L 

Sibley,    Miss    Florence    

Fund,    Boston 5.000 


750 
704 
600 
500 
500 
500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
400 
250 
250 
250 


Special  Funds 

Industry  Fund 


TBing.    Alexander    M $300 

tFels,    Samuel    S 500 

t'Maey,    V    Everit    500 

Brandeis,    Justice    &    Mrs. 

Louis     D 300 

Cutting.    R.    Fulton    250 

Filene,    A.    Lincoln    :..  250 

Ittleson.     Mn    Henry    250 

t'Lewisohn,    Sam     A 250 

Nash    Co..    Inc.   A.    (Cincinnati)  250 

Draper,    Ernest    G 100 

Evans.     Mn.    Glendower 100 

Huyek,    Edmund    N 100 

Nailery.    Otto    T 100 


Robins,     Mrs.     Raymond 100 

°Scattergood,     Miss     Margaret..  100 

•Sehwarzenbach.    Robert  J.    F...  100 

Anonymous     50 

Farnam,    Henry    W 50 

"Jones.    Miss    Myrta    L 30 

Weyl,    Mrs.    Walter   E 50 

Abbott.    Henry    H 25 

Anderson,   F.   V.    (In  Memoriam)  10 

Beard,    Charles    A 10 

Cooke,    Morris    Llewellyn 10 

Crunden,    Frank   P 10 

Prendergast.    William    A 10 


Foreign  Service  Fund 


•tElmhlnt.    Mn.    Leonard    K...  $500 

•tLamont,    Mr.    t    Mn.    T.    W.  500 

Scatteroood,     Mn.     Thomas   ..    .  200 

•Austin.    Chellis    100 

•Chumberlain.     Joseph     P 100 

•Cnivtith,    Paul    D 100 

Dodge.    Mn.  Cleveland    H 100 

Forbes,    Mn.    J.    Malcolm 100 

Gamble.    Mn.    D.    B 100 

James.    Mrs.    Henry    100 

Ollesheimer.    Mn.    Henry 

(In    Memoriam)     100 

Preston.     Hiss    Evelyn     100 


°8cattergood.    Miss    Margaret...  100 

Schlff.     Mrs.    Jacob    H 100 

Anonymous     75 

•Burlingham,    C.    C 50 

Seattergood,    J.    Henry    50 

Leeds.    Morris    E 25 

Thomas.    Arthur    H 25 

Evans,    Mr.   t    Mn.    Harold....  10 

Maier,   Paul   D.   1 10 

Rhoads.    Charles    J 10 

Rhoads.   George  A 10 

•Thompson,  Mn.  Lewis   10 


Social  Practice  Fund 


•td«   Forest.    Robert  W $1,000 

Post,    James    H 250 

Charity    Organ.    See..    Buffalo.  25 

Children's  Aid   Society  of   Pa.  29 


Children's    Bureau.    Phila 25 

Seybert    Institution,    Phila 25 

Family  Service  Soc..    New  Orleans  10 

Jewish  Social  Service.   New  York  10 


Health  Fund 


Thomas    Thompson    Trust $500 

forbes.    Mn.    William    H 200 

•Leo.    Joseph     150 

Forbes.    Dr.    Alexander    100 

Moon,    John    F    100 

Wald,    Mist    Lillian    D 100 

Naumburg,    Mn.    Walter    W...  75 

Mason.    Miss    Fanny    P 50 

Milliken,    Mn.    Seth     M 50 

•Potter,     Miss    Blanche     50 

State     Charities     Aid     Associa- 
tion,   New    York     50 

•WMe.    Dr.    Ira   S 50 


Committee      for      the      Care      of 

Jewish     Tuberculous    25 

Forbes,    Henry    S 25 

•"Jones,     Miss    Myrta     L 25 

Shelden,     Mn.     Henry     25 

•Sullivan.     Miss    Selma     25 

Bernheim,     Dr.    Alice     R 10 

Haskell.     Mn.     John     A 10 

Jones,     Mrs.     Robert    McK 10 

Maternity    Center    Association..  10 

Sheuerman,    Mn.    J.    L 10 

Thwlng.     Mn.    C.     F 10 


Education  Fund 


Loeb.   Jacob   M.. 


$100 


Michael,   Mn.   Elias 100         Eddy.   L.  J....  50 


Unclassified 


Asher,    L.    E $75 

Lattimer,     Gardner     75 

Scabrook.    Mn.    H.    H 75 

Rothermel.    John    J 37.50 

Johnson,    Mn.    Edward    J 30 

Holden.    Arthur    C 20 

Nagle,    Mn.   Ellen   R 20 

Alger.    Mn.    George    W 15 

Baldwin.    Miss    Rachel    15 

Becker.    James    H 15 

Brewer.    Mr.   &.   Mn.   Joseph....  15 

Bunco,    Alexander    15 

Davis.    Rev.  Carroll    M 15 

Dodge.    Pereivat     15 

Donaldson,    Mn.    Henry    H 15 

Ely,    Miss    Elizabeth    B 15 

Franklin,    Miss    Mary    15 

Gilmore.    Miss    Marcia    15 

Harper.  J.  C 15 

Hlllard,    Miss    Mary    R 15 

Holt.    Mn.     L.     E 15 


King,    Mn.    Clarence    ... 
Llveright.    Mn.   Alice    F. 

Loomls,     N.     H 

Minster.    Mn.    L 

Porter,    Rev.    L.    C 

Purdy.     Lawson 


15 
15 
15 
IS 
15 
15 
Townsend.    Miss    Harriot    ......       15 

•Barus,    Mr  &    Mn.    Maxwell...       10 

•Bedal,    Dr.   Adelheld   C 10 

•Castle.    Miss    H.    E.    A 10 

•Childs.    R.    S 10 

•Cochran,     Miss     Fanny    T 10 

"Condon.    Miss    Mary    J.    R 10 

•Frazier.    Dr.    Charles    M 10 

•Gavlsk,    Rev.   Francis    H 10 

•Jewett,    Miss   Alice    Natalie 10 

•Meagher,    Misi    Agnes 10 

•Sage.     Dean     10 

•Teller.   Mr.  &    Mrs.  Sidney  A..       10 

•Tralser.    Charles    H 10 

Less   than    $10 55.50 


General  Fund 

Large  Contributions 


"Chamberlain.  Joseph  P $1.000 

t°de  Forest.  Robert  W 1,000 

t°Elmhint,  Mrs.  Leonard  K.  1.000 

Fuld.  Felix  1.000 

Lehman,  Col.  Herbert  H 1,000 

tRosenwald,  Julius  1.000 

Burnham,  Miss  Mary  A 500 

Cabot,  Dr.  Richard  C 500 

t°Lamont.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

Thomas  W 500 

tEastman,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

Lucius  R 500 

Lasker.  Miss  Fiorina  and  Mr. 


Edward  and   Mrs.    Rosenso.in 
t°Macy.    V    Everit    ........... 

Vogelstein.     Ludwig     ......... 

tWarburg,     Felix     M  .......... 

Anonymous    .................. 

Woodward.    Dr.    Georre    ...... 

Epstein,    Max    ............... 

Greenfield.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

Albert    M  .................. 

La    Monte.    George    M  ........ 

"Lee,    Joseph     ............... 

Volker,   William    ............. 

Eckstein.  Louis  ............. 


500 
500 
500 
500 
400 
400 
Z50 

250 
250 
250 
250 
200 


Membership  Classes 

$100  Contributing  Members 


Abrons,    Louis    W. 

Andrews.    Mrs.    W.    H. 

Ansbaeher,    David   A. 

"Austin,   Chellis 

Baldwin,    William    D. 

Barbey,    Henry    G. 

Blumenthal.    George 

Bowen,    Mrs.    Joseph    T. 

Brown.    David    A. 

"Burllngham.    C.    C. 

•Bush,  W.  T. 

Castle.    Mrs.    George    P. 

Colvin,     Miss    Catharine 

Converse.    Miss    Mary    E. 

Cook.    Alfred    A. 

"Cravath.    Paul    D. 

Curtis.     Miss    Frances    G. 

Gushing.     Miss     Frances    G. 

Gushing.     0.     K. 

Davis.    J.    Lionberger 

Dohrmann,    A.    B.    C. 

du    Pont,    Mrs.    Coleman 

Eldlitz.    Otto    M. 

•Erdmann,    Mr    &   Mrs.   Albert  J. 

Flexner.    Bernard 

Ford.    Mrs.    Bruce 

Guff.    Frederick    H.     (In    Memoriam) 

Hazard,     Miss    Caroline 

Hooker,    Elon    Huntington 

Ingenolt.    Mrs.    Raymond   V. 

Jackson,    Miss    Mary    Louisa 

Kahg.    Otto    H. 

Kellogg.     Paul     U. 

LefTingwell,    Russell 

Lehman.    Judge   &   Mrs.   Irving 

Levy.    Mrs.    David 

Lewis,    Mrs     Theodore   J. 

Lewlsohn.    Miss    Alice 

Lewisohn,     Miss    Irene 

"tLewisohn.    Sam    A. 


McGregor,    Tracy   W. 

McMurtrie.     Miss    Ellen 

•McRae,     Milton    A. 

Mack,    Judge    Julian    W. 

Mack.    Mrs.    Julian    W. 

Mason.    Miss    Ida    M. 

May.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Herbert    L. 

May,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Walter   A. 

Meyer,     Alfred    C. 

Morley,   Frederick  H.    (In   Memoriam) 

Morss,    Mrs.    Everett 

Newborg.    Moses 

Omwake.    John 

Paddock.    Bishop   &    Mrs.   Robert   L. 

Peabody,    Rev.    Endicott 

Pick,   George 

Pope,     Mrs.    Willard 

t  Rhoads.    Mrs.    Charles    J. 

Rosenthal,    Lessing 

Rosenwald.    Lessing 

Rounds,    R.    S. 

Sapiro,    Aaron    L. 

Schroeder,    Hyman 

Scrippi,    Miss    E.    B. 

Selling,    Ben 

Shaflner,    Charles 

Sherwln.    Miss    Belle 

Simon,    Robert    E. 

Stern,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Alfred    K. 

tSwift,    Harold    H. 

Thum.    William 

Torsch.    E.    L. 

Upson.    Mrs.    H.    S. 

Waldheim.    Aaron 

tWarburg.    Paul    M. 

Weeks.     Rufus    W. 

Wllkie.    John    L. 

Winkler,    Eli 

•Young,    Owen    D. 


$50  Contributing  Members 


Adams.    Benton    E. 
Baoharach.     Mn.    8. 
Baldwin,    Mn.    Ruth    Standish 
Belknap,    Mn.    M.    B. 
Bonnell.    Mn.    Henry    H. 
Brewer.    Franklin    N. 
Brooks.    Miss    Bertha   G. 
Bueher.    Mn.    E     S. 
Buckstaff.    Mn.    Florence    G. 
Bull.    Miss   DonSthy 
Burnham.    E   Lewis 
Carter.     Richard     B 
Chamberlain,    Mn.    Joseph   P. 
Chapln,    Miss   Caroline    B. 
Cleaver.    Mrs.   Albert   N. 
Cole.    Mrs.    Arthur    H. 
Cope.    Mn.   Walter 
Davis,    James 

Dayton    Bureau    of    Community    Ser- 
vice   eV    Community    Chest 
DeSilver.    Mrs     Albert 
Doyle.    Nicholas    A. 
Dreier.    Miss    Mary    E. 
Earle.    Mn.    E.    P. 
Eddy.    Sherwood 
Efsendrath,    Mn.    Joseph    N. 
"F" 

Fonheim,    Milton   S. 
Frank,    Walter 
Gannett.    Mn.    William    C. 
Giles,    Miss    Anne    H 
Goldsmith.     Mn.    Alfred 
Griffith.    Miss   Alice   S. 
Hallowell.    Mn.    F.    W. 
Henloff.    Mrs.    N.    B. 
Hilton,    George 
Holt.    Miss   Ellen 
•Howe,    Mn.    F.   J. 
Huyck,    Mn.    F.    C. 
Inaraham,    Mn.    H.   C.    M. 
•Ives.    Mn.    D.    0. 
Jansen.  John   J. 
Kane,    Francis    Fisher 
Kelley.     Nicholas 
Kellogg.    Arthur 
Kelloqg.    L.    0. 
Kennedy.    F.    L. 
Kent.    Hon.    William 


Koshland.    Mn.    Marcus    S. 

Lasker.    Albert    D. 

Levy,    Edgar    A. 

Llllle.   Frank    R. 

Lipplncott.    Miss    Mary    W. 

Ludington,    Miss    Katharine 

MacLelsh,    Mrs.    A. 

Mack.   J.    W. 

Madeira.    Mn.    L.   C. 

Marston.     George    W. 

Mary    Hlllard    Society 

Merriam.    Mn.    W.    H. 

Milbank.    Albert    G. 

Miller.   Miss  Arabella    H. 

Moore.    Miss   Alice    E. 

Moon.    Mn.    John    F. 

Morrow.    Mn.    Owight   W. 

Morse,    Mr.    &    Mn.    H.    M. 

Newberry.     Mrs.    John 

Newborg,    Mn.    M. 

Norman,    Edward    A. 

Paine.    Miss    Helen 

Pope.    Willard 

'Potter.    Miss    Blanche 

Potts.    Thomas    C. 

Pratt,    Georae    D  .    Jr. 

Rosenfeld.    Mn.    M.    C. 

Rossin,    Mn.    Alfred    8. 

Sayre,   J.    N. 

Sehaffner,    Joseph    (In    Memoriam) 

Schaffner,     Joseph     Halle 

Schaffner.    Robert   C. 

'Schwarzenbach.     Robert    F.    J. 

Seaman,    Irving 

Seaver,    Benjamin    F 

Splngarn,    J.    E. 

Stern.    David    B. 

Stewart.  James  Lyle 

Straus.    Mn.    H.    Grant 

•Townsend,    J.    Barton 

Vanderlip.    Mn.    Frank   A. 

Vehon.    Morris 

Vincent,    George    E. 

Wald.    D.    E. 

Walsh.    Frank    P. 

Wlleox.    Ansley 

"Wile.    Dr   Ira    S. 

Wittmer.    Henry 


KEY:     *  Gave  also  to  other  classifications   under  General   Fund 
t  Gave  also  to   Graphic   Founders    Fund 
0  Gave  also  to  Special   Funds        J  Deceased 
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.GENERAL  FUND  [continued:]  MEMBERSHIP  CLASSES 


$25  Sustaining  Members 


Abbott.    Hra.    Henry    H. 

•Acheson.    M.    W..    Jr. 
••     Allerton.    Miss    Ida    M. 

Anonymous 
11     Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anthony.    Miss    Julia    B. 

Athey.     Mrs.    C.     N. 

Atkins.    H.    C. 

.      Baldwin.   Arthur   D. 

•Baldwin.    Mrs.    Harry    A. 

Baldwin.    Mrs.    H.    P 

Bancroft.    Mrs.    William    P. 

Bayard.    J.    W. 

Beer.     Walter    E. 

Bender,    Mrs.    Inez    J. 

Blgcer,    Frederick 

Bird,    Charles    Sumner 

Blaney.    Mrs.    Charles    0. 

Btochman,    L.    E. 

Block.    P.    0. 

Bookman,    C.    M. 

Borg.    Mrs.    Sidney 

Brady.    Dr.    John    W.   S. 

Brand.    Carl    W. 
'  Breckinridae,     Mrs.     John     C. 

Brooklyn    Bureau  of  Charities 

Brown,     Thatcher     M. 

Buell.    Hiss   Bertha    G. 

Bulkley.    Dunton   &   Co. 

'Bunker.    George    R. 

Burnham,    Mrs.    Georgt,    Jr. 
i  Burns.   Allen   T. 

Butzel,    Fred     M. 

Butzel.    Mrs.    Leo.    M. 

Cabot,    Miss   Mary    R. 

Cabot,    Philip 

Cahn,    William    M. 

Camp.    Mrs.    George    R. 

Carpenter.    Mrs     Benjamin 

Chaffee,    H.    Almon 

Chanter,   W.   G. 

Cheever.     Miss    Helen 
:  JChew.     Mrs.     Samuel 

Clowes,     F.    J. 

Coffee,     Rabbi     Rudolph    I. 
i  Cole.    Edward    F. 

ConyRflten,     Miss     Mary 

Conyngton.     Thomas 

Cook.    Mrs.    Alfred    A. 

Coolldgo,    Mrs.     Dane 

Council     *f     Social     Agencies.     Cin- 
cinnati 

Cowles,    Mrs    Gardner 

Crawford,     Miss    Anne    Lothrof 

Crundei.     Mrs.    Walter    W. 

Curtis.    Miss    Isabella 

Dakln.    Mrs.    Henry    D. 

Davis.    Abel 

Davis.    Miss    Betsey    B. 

de    Forest,    Henry    L. 

Delano.    Frederic    A. 

Dell,    Rev.    Burnham    North 

Deutsch,    Sam 

•Dlaek,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    A.    W. 

•DHIenbnek.    H.     B. 

Dodqe,    Cleveland    E. 
i    Dreler.    Mrs.    H.    E. 

Drury,    Mrs.    S.    S. 

-Du   Bois.    Mrs.  Anna   G. 

Dueharme,    GeorQe    A. 
1    Dummer.    Mrs.    W.    F. 

.    Eavenson,     Howard     N. 

Edgerton,    Charles    E. 

Edwards,    William 
•    Ehrlch,    Mrs.    Adelaide    Price 

Ehrman,    Mrs.    Alexis    L. 

Elsendrath.     William     N. 

Elizabeth    McCormick    Memorial    Fund 

Elliott.    Dr.    John    L. 

Ely.    Miss    Aucusta    C. 

Emerson,    Dr.    Haven 

English.    H.    D.    W      (In    Memorlam) 

•Erdmann,    Mr.    4    Mrs.    Albert    J. 

Ettelson.    Hon.    Samuel   A. 

Evans,    Miss   Anna    Cope 

Farwell.    Mrs.    John    V. 
Fechhelmer.    Mrs.    S.    Marcus 
Fels.    Mrs.    Samuel    S. 
Ferry,    Mansfield 
F'shcr.    Mrs     Dorothy    Canfleld 
Flelsher,     Mrs.    H.    T. 
Ford.    Mrs.   Edsel   B. 
Fosdick,    Raymond    B. 
Freeman,     Mrs.     Adele    Shaw 
Freeman.    Harrison    B. 
Freiberger,    I.    F. 
Friedlander,     Edgar 

iGaoe,    Lyman    J 
Gavlt.    Mr.    &   Mrs.   John    P. 
Geblile,    Miss    Marion    B. 
Gemberllnq.    Miss   Adelaide 
George.    Miss   Julia 
George   W.    D. 
Gifford.     Dr.     H. 
Gillesple,    Miss    Mabel 
Goodrich,    Mrs.    N.    L. 
Gorman,    Mrs      G.    H. 
Gottlieb,     Harry    N. 
Greennbaiim,    Edgar    N. 
Gruening,    Miss    Rose 
Guinzburg,    Mrs.    Harry   A. 

Hale.    Robert  L. 
•Halleck,   Mrs.   R.   P. 
Hart.    Mrs.    Harry 
Haslett,    Mrs   S.    M. 
Hatch.    Mrs     P.    E. 
Hazard.    Mrs.    F.    R. 


Heard.    Mrs.    Dwight    B. 
Henshaw.    Miss    R.    G. 
Hill.    Mrs.   John    Clark 
Hirsch,    Mrs.    Alcan 
Hollander.   Sidney 
Holt.    Col.    Lucius    H. 
Horwich,    B. 
Houghtoit.    Miss    May 
Howard,    Mrs.    C.    McH. 
Howland,    Miss    Isabel 
Hoyt.    Mrs.    John    Sherman 
Hunter,    Miss   Anna    F. 
Huyck,    Mrs.    Edmund    N. 
Hyde.    E.    Francis 

Ida,    Mrs.    Francis   P. 
Ingham.    Miss   Mary   H. 
Isaacs.   Stanley    M. 

Jackson,    Mrs.    Percy    (In    Memoriam) 

Jacobs.    H.    H. 

Janeway,    Rev.    F.    L. 

Jewett.    Dr.    Mary    B. 

Jewish        Social        Service        Bureau. 

Cleveland 

Johnson,   William   Templeton 
•  'Jones,    Miss    Myrta    L. 

Kahn.    Mrs    Albert 
Kellogg.    Miss    Clara    N 
Kellogg,    Mrs    Florence    Lo«b 
Kelsey,    Clarence    H 
Kenderdine.    John    D. 
Klmber.     Miss     N.     B. 
Klnqsbury,   John   A. 
Kirkbride.    Miss    Mary    B. 
Kleinstuck.    Mrs.   C.    G. 
Knowles,    Morris 
Kohn,    Robert    D. 
Koshland,    Daniel    E. 
Kuhn.    Mrs.    Simon 
Kulakofiky,    Mrs.    J.    H. 

La    Monte.    Miss    Caroline    B. 
Langdon.    Miss   Ellen    E. 
Langstroth.    Mrs    Lovell 
Lennox,    Miss    Elisabeth 
Lewis.    Theodore    J. 
Lleborman,    Albert   H. 
Liebmann.    Mrs.    Alfred 
Linton.    M.    Albert 
Lovejoy.    Mrs.    Allen.    Jr. 
Lowenstein.    Solomon 
Lowry.    Mrs.    Ruth    White 
Luhin.    Simon   J. 
Ludlow.     H.    8. 
Lyon,    Louis    C. 

McAlpin.    C.    W. 

McChesney,    John 

McConnell.     Bishop     Francis    J. 

McCord.    Miss    Mary    Rose 

McCormick.     Miss    M.    V. 

McGrath,    James 

McLean,     Francis    H. 

•McRae.     Milton    A. 

Maek,    Mrs.    Clareneo   E. 

Maok.    Ralph    W. 

"Macomber.     Miss     Bertha 

Manges.    Dr.    M. 

Manny.     Frank    A. 

Marston.    Miss    Helen    D 

Martin.    Mrs.    A.    W. 

Mason.    Miss   Mary   T. 

Mayer,   Mr.   1  Mrs.    Isaac   H. 

Mertz.    Mrs.    Oscar 

Meyer.    Abraham 

Meyer.    Carl 

Milbank.    Jeremiah 

Miller,    Nathan    J. 

Moak.     Harry    L. 

Montgomery.    Mrs.   W.    A. 

Moore.    H.    H. 

Moot.    Adelbert 

Morgenthau.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Henry 

Morgenthau.    Mrs     Rita    W. 

Morris,    Mrs.    Harrison    S. 

Moses,    R.    W. 

Munsell.    A.    E.    0. 

Myers,    Paul    N. 

Nash.    W    K. 

National     Federation    of    Post    Office 

Clerks 

Nollen.    G.    S. 
Norris,    Goorge   W. 

Otis,    Rowland 

Paine,    Rev.    George    L. 

•Parsons.     Miss    Emma    T. 

Parsons.   Louis   B 

Patterson,    Mrs.    E.    L. 

Peahody.    Mrs.    Charles 

Peabody,    Miss    E.    R. 

Peabody,   George   Foster 

Perkins,    Roger 

Pischcl.     Mrs.     Kasnar 

Polachek.    Mrs.    Victor 

PoHak,    Mrs.    J.    A. 

Pope.    G.    D. 

Porter,    Mrs.    James   F. 

Pratt.    Charles    H. 

Prentiss.    F.    F. 

Fritz,    Sidney    E. 

Prizer.    Edward 

Publicity    Dept,    Detroit    Community 

Fund 

Pulitzer.    Joseph.    Jr. 
Putnam,    Mrs.    Charles    P. 
Pyfer.    Fred   8. 
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Herring,    Hubert    C.    (In    Memorlam) 
Mersey.    Miss    Ada    H. 
Hershfleld.    Isidore 
Her!.     Mrs.     F.     W. 
Herzoo.    Mrs.     Morton    H. 
Heurtley.     Arthur 
Hlekin.    Miss    Eleanor    Maude 
Hill,    Mrs.   A.    A. 
HIM,    C     D. 
Hill.     Howard    C. 
Hill.    Dr.    William    Preston 
Hllles,     Miss    Elizabeth 
Hilles.    William    T. 
Hlllman.    Sidney 
Hills.    Mrs.    James    M. 
Hlncks.   W.   E. 
Hlnsberg.    Stanley    K. 
Hitch.     Miss    Ruth    A. 
Hitchcock,    Mn.    Geraldine    L. 
Hitchcock.    Miss    Jane    E. 
Hodnes.     Miss    V. 
Hodoman.    Mrs.    W.    L. 
Hodoson,    Mrs.    F.     G. 
Hodson.     William 
Hoey,    James    J. 
Ho'y.    Miss    Jane    M. 
Hoffman.    Mrs.    J.     E. 
Hohmnnn.    Miss    Martha 
Holdzkom,    Miss    Marauerlte 
HoMaday.    Mrs.    Charles    B. 
Holland,  E.  0. 
Holland.    Parke    D. 
Hollander.     Walter 
Hollzer.    Judge    H.    A. 
Hollinpshead.    Rev.    George   G. 
Holmes,    C.    0. 
Holmes,    Rev.    John    Haynes 
HoMeln.    Mark    G. 
Hooker,    Mrs.    E.    H. 
Hoorer.    Mrs.    Bertha    Freeman 
Houih.     Lynn     Harold 
Howard.   John    R  .    Jr. 
Howe.     Frftderle    C. 
Howell.    M«.    Jo*n    White 
Huonlns,    Mrs     G.    E 
Hu'hes.    Ml«   Dorothea    M. 
Hull.    Morton    D 
Hull.    Mrs.    R.    B. 
Hulllhcn.    Wnlt»r 
Hulst.   Geome    D. 
Hunter.    H'nry    C. 
Hnnter.    Joel    D. 
HuteMns.     Mr«.     John     Eddy 
HutcMnson,    Charles 
Hutchison.    Charles    E. 
Hutzler.    Albert    0. 
Hyde.    Mr.    *     Mrs.    W.    A 
Hyndman,    Miss    Helen    W. 

I  CKES,    Harold    L. 

Ihlder,    John 

Ingram,     Miss    Frances 

Insley,   W.    H. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  Washington.  D.C. 

Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pitts- 
burgh 

Irving,    Miss   Bertha   A. 

Isaacs,    Lewis    M. 

•Ives.    Mrs.    D.    0. 

JACKSON.   Leray  F. 

Jackson,  Miss  M.  Eleanor 
Jackson.  Mrs.  Wlllard  C. 
JareUkl,  Mrs.  Alfred 


Jasspon,    Mrs.    W.    H. 
Jatho,    Miss    Georgia 
Jean,    Mi:s    Sally    Lucas 
Jeffrey,    Miss    Cecilia    I. 
Jeffrey.    J.    W. 
Jen  ness.     Miss    Mary 
Jennings,    Mrs     A.    F. 
Jenswold,    Christopher 
•Jewell,    Miss   Alice   Natalie 
Johnson,    Miss    Eleanor    He 
Johnson,    Miss  Evelyn   P. 
Johnson,    Rev.    F.    Ernest 
Johnson.    Fred    R. 
Johnson,    H.    H. 
Johnson,    Miss    Rose    L. 
Johnson,    Miss   Selma 
Johnson,    Wendell    F. 
Johnstone,    Bruce 
Jonas,     Ralph 
Jones,    Miss    Amelia    H. 
Jones,    Mrs.    Brevard 
Jones,    Cheney    C. 
Jones,    Mrs.   S     M. 
Jordan.    David    Starr 
Joslyn,    Mrs.    Arthur    E. 
Judson     Health     Center,     Nei 
City 

KAMMERER.  Dr.  Percy 

Kanzler.     Mrs.     Ernest 
Katz.    Mrs.    Abram 
Kaufman,    A.     R. 
Kaufmann.   Mrs.    Raymond 
Kawln,     Miss    Ethel 
Kelser,    Mrs.    Frances    Kaeit 
Kelley.     Mrs.     Florence 
Kelloig,     Mrs      Henry    J. 
Kellogg.     Mrs.     Mary     F. 

morlam) 

Kellogg,    Mrs.     Morris    W. 
Kellogg,    0.    D. 
Kelsey.    Dr.    Carl 
Kennard,    Miss    Beulah 
Kimball,     Miss    Martha    8. 
King.    Delcevare 
King,    Mrs.    Edith    Shatto 
King.    Mrs.     R.    F. 
Kingsbury,    Miss    Susan    M. 
Klngsley.    S.    C. 
Kirch.    Miss   Nora 
Kirchwey.     George    W. 
Kirkpatrick,     E.    A. 
Kirk  wood.    Mrs.    Robert   C. 
Klee.    Max 

Klelbacker.     Mrs.     Fred 
Kleinert.    Miss  H.   E. 
Knappen.    Judge    Loyal    E. 
Kneeland.    Mrs.    Yale 
Knight.    Or     Au7nstus    8. 
Knight.   Mi's   Harriet  W. 
Knlqht.    Miss    Mary    A. 
Knollenberq.    Bernbard 
Koenig,    Dr.    Louis 
Kohn.    Sol 
Krehhlel.    Edward 
Kralik.   Jnllan    H. 
Kunkle.    Edward    C. 

L  AIDLAW,     Mrs.    James    L. 
Lament,    Miss    E.    K. 
LaMonte.     Mrs.    G.     M. 
Landmann,     Miss    M.    V. 
Lane.    Mrs.    J.    C. 
Lansing.     Miss    Gertrude 
•Laptad,    Miss    Evadne    M. 
Lasker,    Bruno 
Lathrop,    Miss    Julia    C. 
Latrobe.     Mrs.     Gamble 
Lawless,     Miss    Katherlne 
Lawrence,     Rev.    W.    A. 
Lawson,    Fenton 
Lazaron.    Rabbi    Morris    8. 
leadhetter.    Miss    Florence    E. 
Lee.    Miss    Alice 
Lee.    Mrs.    Francis    H. 
Lee,     Thomas 
Lehman,    Albert    C. 
Lehman.   Alvln   J. 
Lehman,    Mrs.    Arthur 
Lehman,    Mrs.    Harold    M. 
Lehman.    Irvln    F. 
Lelser.    Miss    Esther 
Leopold,    Dr.    Eunene    J. 
Letch  worth.    Edward    H. 
Leverinn.    Eugene 
Levy.    Harry    M. 
Lewis.    Edwin    T. 
Lewis.    Mrs     Lawrence 
Lewis,    William    Draper 
Llbby,    Mrs.    Gracla 
Libby,     Miss     Marion 
Lichten,     Miss    Grace    M. 
Liebman.    Mrs.    Julius 
Llebmann.    Walter 
Llgnett.    David    C. 
Llghtner,   C.   A. 
Lindsay.   Samuel    McCune 
LIndsley.    Mrs.    John 
Llpplncott,    Mrs.    Walter   H. 
Lippmann.    Dr.    Gustave 
Lloyd.    Mrs.    Horatio    G. 
Lloyd,    Mrs.    Joseph    P.,    Jr. 
Lloyd,    M.    G. 
Lobenstine.    Miss   Belle   W. 
Loeb,     Mrs.    Arthur 
Loeb,    Mrs.    Hamilton    H. 
Loeb.    Joseph    P. 
•Loeb,    Mrs.    Virgil 
Logan,    Hon.    James 
Lopez,    Mrs.    Thomas    F. 
Loring,    Augustus    P. 
Losey,    Frederick    D. 
Love,    Miss    Edna    H. 
Love.    John    W. 
Lovell.    Deaconess    A.    W. 
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e  FIRST  YEAR  our  Roster  of  "CO-OPS"  has  outgrown  TWO  FULL  PAGES 


I.    Miss  Bertha   C. 

Mr.    i    Mn.    Martin 
nbach.    Mrs.    William 
i.   Dr.    William    Palmer 
•i.    Rev.    Robert    E. 
ns.    Herman   T. 
,1Mb,    Mlsi    Florence   H. 
.    Miss    Agnes 
.   e,    Charlet    E. 
.„  e,    Edward    0. 
I,    Miss    Bertha    E. 
.    Mill    Carolyn    8. 
.   Charles    0.    (In  •  Memorlam) 
,    Mn.    George    A. 


Nicholson.    W.    8. 
Nicolay,    Miss    Helen 
Ninde.    George 
Nicoll.    Mrs.    Benjamin 
Noonan.    Thomas    J. 
tNorrie,    Mrs.    Gordon 
Morris,    Miss   J.   Anna 
Norton.    William    J. 
Norton,     W.     W. 
Noyes.     Mrs.    Charles    P. 
Nye.    Mrs.    Theodore    H. 
Nystrom,    Paul    H. 


tCDONALD.    A. 

!)«well,    Mr.   &    Mrs.    E.   C. 

.eish.    Miss    I.    M. 

Jam.     V.     F. 

igue.    Dr.    Edward    J.    M. 

irlstir,    Miss    Mary    Edna 

•rkle.    Daniel    S. 

jrmlck.  Miss  Anne 
,_>rmick.  Rt.  Rev.  John  N. 

•Jllouoh.    T.    W. 

•well.    Miss    Mary    E. 

jowtll.    Miss    Mary    S. 
!  uffie.     Mrs.     Duncan 

[jrland.    E.    W. 

illicirdtly.    Dr.    Helen    I.    Doherty 

enry.    Miss    I.    M. 

ugh,    Miss    Rose    J. 

jty.  Dr.  T.  W.  G. 
Uelway,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Twghlln.  Mrs.  A. 

•an.  Miss  Fannie 
Hi  aster.  Miss  Louise 

lonald.    Mrs.    J.    R. 

t.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Edwin   8. 

nlllan.    Mrs.    Campbell 

».     Miss    Elizabeth     S. 

»e,    Rev.    John    G. 

ruder,    Mrs.    J     W. 

nheimer.    Rabbi    Eugene 

sfleld.    Howard 

lurg,    Mrs.    Louis   C. 

lurg,    Theodore    H. 

ing.     Alfred     E. 

Ih,    Miss    Alice    R. 

tin.    Miss    Janet 

In.    John 

erson,    Harris,    Jr. 

tick.     Mrs.    Seabury 

<er,    8.    T. 

le.    Miss    Margaret    C. 

irlck.    L.    A. 

,    E.    C. 

ir,   A.   Klefer 

>r.    Mrs.    Leo 

er.    Mrs.    Levy 

t,    Daniel    W. 

t.    Mr.    &    Mrs.   George   H. 

igher,    Miss    Aqnes 

ns.    Miss    Margaret    K. 

rs.    Eliot   G. 

fin.    Bruce    L. 

ken.    Mrs.    M. 

•er.    Miss    Florence    M. 
.  »r,    Mrs.    William     R. 

•III.    Charles    C. 

•Ill-Palmer    School,     Detroit 

rill.    Miss    Snrn 

rill.    Rev.    William    P. 

rlman.     Miss    Christina 

arole.    Darwin   J, 

er.    Dr.    Adolf 

er.    Miss    Annie    (In    Memorlam) 

er.    Mist    Daisy    P. 

er,    Dr.    George    N. 

er.    Dr.    James    Alexander 

ir.    Rev.    Llnrtlry    H. 

hell,     Miss     Betsey 

shell.    Wesley  C. 

er.    Mrs.     Herbert 

taoue.    Richard    W. 

tnmery.    Miss    Louise 

dy,    Herbert    R. 

re.    Mrs.    George    Albert 

re.    Kenneth    L. 

re.    Miss   Sybil    Jane 

rhead.    Mrs.   John   J. 

ey.    Mrs.     Howard    W. 

vanstern,    Alhert    G. 

genthau.     Mils     Beatrice     F. 

"oenthnu.    Mrs.    Henry.    Jr. 

lek.    Chaun^ey    H. 

Tit,    Mrs.    Dave    H. 

te.    Miss    Frances    R. 

Uley.    Mm.    Henry    P. 

kowltz.    Mrs.     H. 

oil.    Jurine    8. 

llton.     Miss    Phyllis 

:cey.    Ml«    Mary    E. 

•dech,    Mrs.    W.    L. 

flhy,    J.    Prentice 

•ray.    Miss    Helen    G. 

torove.    J.    T. 

igrove.    W.    J. 

«rs,    Miss    Jessie 


AS  EL.     Charles 
nan,    Edgar    J. 
iss.    Dr.    Ralph    W. 
My.   E.   M. 
r.    Mist    Mary   L. 
rberry.    Miss    Mary    W. 
veil.    Mrs.    W.    A. 
»man.    Miss   A.    Evelyn 
nholme.    Sir   Arthur 
'ton,    A.    J. 
'ton.     E.    Swift 

York  School  of  Social   Work 
lols.    Dr.    William    H. 


UBERFELDER,  Herbert  M. 

Ochsner,    Mrs.    A.    J. 
Odum,    Howard    W. 
Ogdcn,    Miss    Esther    G. 
Ogden.    Miss    Marian    G. 
Ogilvie,    Miss    Nellie 
Olesen.    Dr.    &.    Mrs.    Robert 
Oliver.    Sir    Thomas 
Oiypliant.     Robert 
Openhym,     Mrs.     Adolphe 
Oppenhelmer.     Miss    Florence 
Orton,    Dr.    Susanne 
Osborne.    Miss    Lucy    A. 
Pseroff,    A. 
Over,    Mist    Katharine    S. 


Robbins.    Mrs.    Lorlng    G. 

Roberts,     John     E. 

Robertson,     Miss    Georgia 

Robie.    Miss   Amelia   H. 

Robinson,     Dr.    B.    B. 

Robinson,    Miss    Elsie 

Robinson,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Louis    N. 

Rochester.      Mrs.      R.      H.      (In      He- 

moriam) 

Rogers.    Miss    Margaret  A. 
•Rohrbaugh.    Titus   C. 
Rosenfeld.    Edward    L. 
Rosenfeld,    Mrs.    F.    M. 
Rosenfeld,     Mrs.     Maurice 
Ross.    E.    A. 
Roth,    Mrs.   Albert  S. 
Rothenberg.     Samuel 
Routzahn.    Evart   G. 
Routzahn.     Mrs.    Mary    Swain 
Rowell.    Miss    Dorothy    C. 
Rowles,    Mrs.     Ralph    F. 
Rublnow,    Dr.    I.    M. 
Ruffner,    H.    W. 
Rumely.   Mrs.  E.  A. 
Rumsey,    Mrs.   C.    C. 
Rumsey,    Mrs.    D.    P. 
Rupert.    Miss    Ethel 
Ryan.    Rev.    John   A. 
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:,    Dr.    Calvin    Gates 
Palmer.    Miss    Kate    A. 
Park,    Dr.    J.    Edgar 
Park,     Robert    E. 
Parrish,     Morris    L. 
•Parsons.     Miss    Emma    T. 
Parsons.    P.    A. 
Parsons.     Reginald     H. 
Pasadena    Star-    News 
Pascal,     Mrs.     N.    S. 
Pass.   Mrs.   James 
Passamancck,     H. 
Patrick,    Miss    Sara    L. 
Paukner-Gellner,     Mn.     Margaret    C. 
Peabody,     Francis    G. 
Peabody.    Miss   Margaret  C.    (In    Me- 

moriam) 

Pearce.  Dr.   R.   M. 
Peixotto.     Dr.    Jessica    B. 
Pelton,    Charles   J. 
Penna.    Society    to    Protect    Children 

from    Cruelty 
Perkins.    Miss  Emily  8. 
Perkins.    Mn.    H.    F. 
Pesklnd.    Dr.    A. 
Peters.    Miss    Iva    L. 
Pettinglll.    Miss    Tallahatchie 
Pfaelzer,    Mn.    Frank    A. 
Pfeifler.   C.   W. 
Pflaum,   A.   J. 
Phillips.     Miss    Anna    C. 
Phillips.    Fred   A. 
Phillips.     Mn.    Jackson    Cole 
Phillips,    Mn.    Sarah 
Pierce,    Theodora    B. 
Plnchot,    Mn.   Mlnturn 
Pino.    Mr    &    Mrs.    J.    Arthur 
Platt,    Philip    8. 
Plaut,    Robert 
Playground    Athletio    League.     Baltl 

more 

Playter.    Mist    Charlotte    S 
Pllmnton.    George    A. 
Plumb    Plan    League 
Pollak.    Mrs.    Fannie    M. 
Porter.    A.    J. 
Porterfleld.    W.    H. 
Potash.    William 
Pound,    Roscoe 

Powell,    Miss    Rachel    Hopper 
Powell,    Mr.    &    Mn.    Thomat   Reed 
Prellwitz.    Mrs.    Henry 
Prentls,    M.    L. 
Prentlss,    Mn.    8.    R. 
Price,    Milt    Blanche    D. 
Price.    Mn.    0.    J. 
Proskauer.    Mn.    Joseph    M. 
Pryor,    Mils    Emily    M. 
Publicity    Committee,     Nat'l    Bd.. 

Y.W.C.A. 

Putney,    Miss    Eva    C. 
Pyle,    Robert 


EUAN,     Mrs.     James     E. 


RAILWAY    Clerk.    Cincinnati 
Raives.    Judge    Sol 
Ralston,    Jackson     H. 
Ramsey,    F.    W. 
Raoul.    Gaston    C. 
Rawson.    E.    B. 
Raymond,    Miss    Ruth 
Rea.    Mrs.    James   C. 
Red    Cross,    Cleveland 
Reeder,    Dr.    R.    R. 
Reid.    Miss    Helen    R.    Y. 
Reimer,    Miss    Isabelte    A. 
Rels.    Mrs.    Arthur 
Renard.    Mrs.    Wallace 
Renold.    Charles    G. 
Retlcker.    Miss    Ruth 
Reynolds.    Paul    R. 
Rhebergh,     Miss     Rose    Ingred 
Rhelnstrom,     Mrs.    A. 
Rice.    Mrs.    W.    G..    Jr. 
Richards,    Mitt    Katharine    L. 
Richmond,     Dr.    Winifred 
Rieks.    James    Hoge 
Rlley,    Rev.    Lester    Leake 
Rlppln,    Mn.    Jane   Deeter 
Roach,    E.  8. 


SABATH,   Hon.  A.  J. 

Sabloff,    Dr.    Louis 

•Sage,    Dean 

Sage.    L.    H. 

Sailer.    Dr.    T.    H.    P. 

iSalmon,     Dr.     Thomas    W. 

Saltonstall,    Mrs.    Robert 

Salvation   Army.   Chicago 

Sanborn,    Edward    E. 

Sand,    Dr.    Rene 

Sandford,    Mist    Ruth 

Saplro,    Milton    D. 

Sartorl.    Mn.    Joserh    Francis 

Savage.   Theodore    F. 

Sawyer.    Charles    F. 

Sayles,    Miss    Mary   B. 

Sayre,    Edwin    D. 

Sayre.    Mrs.    F.    B. 

Sayre,    Miss   Julia    A. 

Sayre.     Mrs.    William     H. 

Schamberg.    Mrs.    J.     F. 

Schieffelin.    Dr.    William    Jay 

Schlesinncr,    Mrs.    Amanda 

Schloesslnaer.    H.    J. 

Scholtz,    Dr.    Moses 

•Schonblom,    H.    E. 

Sehoyer.    William    E. 

Schroeder.    Dr.    Mary    G. 

Schuchman,     F.    E. 

Schurman.    Jacob    Gould 

Schwab.    Miss    Emily 

Scofleld,    E.    M. 

Scofleld.    Mn.    Sarah    M. 

Scott,    Elmer 

Scott,     Miss    Nell 

Scudder.    Miss    Vlda    D. 

Sean.    Miss    Amelia 

Seaver.     H.     L. 

Sedgwlck,    Mn.    Alexander 

Sellg.    Mn     Sol 

Seliqman,    Edwin    R.    A. 

Selinman.     Eustace 

Selling.    Mrs.    Joseph    L. 

Semmes,    John    E.,    Jr. 

Senior,    Max 

Senter.    Mist  J.    Augusta 

Service    Citizens    of    Delaware 

Shaffer.    Georoe    J. 

Shakespean,    William.    Jr. 

Sharp.    Mn.    A.    B. 

Sharp,    Mn.    W.    B. 

Shaw.     Robert    Alfred 

Sheffield,    Mn.    Ada    E. 

Sherman.    Miss   Corinne  A. 

Shientag,    Bernard    L. 

Shipps,    Miss    Helen    K. 

Shire.    Mn.    M.    E. 

Shropshire,     Mrs.    W.     A. 

Sibley.    F.    Harper 

Slcher,    Dudley    D. 

Sleverz,    Maurice  J. 

Slmkhovltch.     Mrs.     Mary    K. 

81ms,    Harry    D. 

Sims.    Mrs.    W.   S. 

Slnshelmer.    Henry 

Slnton.    Miss    Bessie 

Skinner.    Miss   Mabel 

Blade,    Mrs.    John    A. 

Slattery.    Mist    Margaret 

Slesinger,    Donald 

Sloss.    Mn.    M.    C. 

Smith,    Miss    Anne     Rylarae 

Smith.     Mn.    Clement    C. 

Smith.     Mist    Elizabeth    H. 

Smith.    Mn.    F.    L. 

Smith.    Geddei 

Smith,    Miss    Hilda   W. 

Smith.   Jesse    L. 

Smith.    Miss   Loll    B. 

Smith,     Mn.     Ruth     Ftlrbtlk 

Smith,    Mn.    8.    Lewis 

Smith.    Theobald 

Smith,    Wlllard    H. 

Snellenburg,    Mn.    Morton    8 

Social    Service    Dipt..     Church     Fid 

eration  of   Indianapolis 
Social   Worker.  Club.   Indianapolis 
Solenherger,     Edwin     0. 
Soils-Cohen,    J.   Jr. 
Sommers,    Benjamin 
Sonneborn,    S.    B. 
Southwlck.    Hiss    Grace    Ruth 
Southworth,     Miss    Mary    L. 
Spahr,    Dr.     Mary    B. 
Spaldlng,    Miss    Sarah    G. 
Spencer.    Mn.    Anna    Garlln 


Sprague,    Miss    Florence 
Saroulo,    Miss   Emily    M. 
Srere,    Abraham 
Stackpole.    Miss    Caroline    E. 
Stanley.    Mn.    Phillip    B. 
Stansell,    Rev.    Gilbert 
Stebbins,   Miss   Lucy  Ward 
Stearns,     Edward     R. 
Stcedman,     Mrs.     Georgo    F. 
Steger.    E.    G 
Stein,    Mrs.    Albert 
Stein,     Mrs.     Fred     M. 
Stein,    Samuel     M. 
Steinberg,    Jacob 
Steinberg,   Mark  C. 
Steinegger.    Miss   Henrlette   W. 
Stelzle,    Charles 
Stern,    Mrs.    Edgar 
Stern,    Miss    Frances 
Stern,    Mrs.    Horace 
Stern,    Mlltord 
Stevens,    Mrs.    George 
Stevens.    H.    W. 
Stoke:,   Miss   Helen  Phelpt 
Stone.   Robert  B. 
Straus,    Mrs     Nathan,   Jr. 
Straus,    Mrs.    Roqer 
Strauss,     Mrs     Berthold 
Strauss,    Or.    Sidney 
Strawson.    Arthur   J. 
Strong,    Mrs.    L.    C. 
Strong,    Rev.    Sydney 
Strunsky,    Mrs.    Simeon 
Sturgls,    Miss   L.   C. 
Sullivan,    Daniel    Richard 
Sullivan,    Miss    M.    Louise 
'Sullivan.    Miss   Selma 
Sunstein,    Mrs.    Ellas 
Swope,    Gerard 
Szold,    Robert 


I   ABOR.    Edward    O. 

Taft.    Miss    Laura    L. 

Taft,    Mrs     Lorado 

Tanner.    Allan 

Tapley.    Miss    Alice 

Tarbell,    Miss   Ida    M. 

Taussig,    Mrs.    Fred    J. 

Taussig,    F.    W. 

Tawney.     G.    A. 

•Taylor,    Miss    Anna    H. 

Taylor,    Carter 

Taylor,    Miss    Ellen 

Taylor,    Graham 

Taylor.    Graham     R. 

Taylor,    Miss   Helena 

Taylor,    Rev.    Livingston    L. 

•Teller,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Sidney  A. 

Teter,    Lucius 

Thacher.    Mrs.   Archibald   0. 

Thalhelmer.    Miss   Ethel 

Thaw,    Benlamln 

•Thaw,    Mrs.    William.    Jr. 

Thayer.    Mrs.    Helen    R. 

Thomas,    Mrs.    Jerome    B. 

•Thompson.    Mrs.    Lewis  8. 

Thompson,    M.    D. 

Thomson,    C     A. 

Thorndlke.    Sturgls    H. 

Thorne,    Samuel 

Thorp.    Wlllard    B. 

Thorsen,    Mrs.    W.    R. 

Thurher,    C.    C. 

Tlemann,    Miss    Edith    W. 

Tlemann.    Miss    Elsie   C. 

Tlhen,    Rt.    Rev.    J.    H. 

Tllton,    Mrs     Elizabeth 

Todd.   A.   J. 

Tomeoka,   Rev.   Kosuke 

Topping,    Miss    Ruth 

Tower,    Mrs.    Russell    B. 

•Townsend,    J.    Barton 

Tracy.    Miss    Anna    Belle 

•Traiser,    Charles    H. 

Trask.    Miss    Mary   G. 

Travelers  Aid   Society.  Philadelphia 

Trowbrldi-e.     Mrs      A.     B. 

Tucker,    Miss    Katharine 

Tudor,    Mrs.    W.    W. 

Turner,    Ml«s    Shirley 

Tweedy.     Miss     Marietta 

Tweedy,    R,    B. 

Tyson,    Francis 


u. 


ELAND,     Mist    Elsa 
Uflord,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Walter  S 
Ulman,   Judoo  Joseph    N. 
Upson,   Dr.    L.    D. 


V  AILE,    Mist    Gertrude 

Valeria     Home     Library,     Oscawana, 

N.  Y. 

Van    Auken,    A     M. 
Van    Auken.    Mn.    Howell 
Van   der  Voort.   Carl 
Van    Dyke,   Rev.   Tertfus 
Van    Horn.    Miss   Olive   0. 
Van    Kennen.    G*orne    E. 
Vannler,    Mn.   Charles 
Van    Patten.    Miss   Elizabeth    P. 
Van    Marie,    D.    J. 
Van    Waten.    Dr.    Miriam 
Van    Wyck.    Mn.    Katherine    L 
Veeder.    Mlsi    Mary    A. 
Von    Dohlen,    William    F. 
Vonnegut.     Franklin 
Vorenberg,     Frank 
Vote.    Mn.    F.    P. 

WACKER,    Charles     H. 
Wadsworth,    Mn.   Augustus   B 


Walden.    Mn.    P.    T. 

Waldman.    Morris    D. 

Waldo.    Richard    H. 

Walker.     Miss     Grace    T. 

Wallaee,    Mn.    Helen   Peten 

Wallach.    Mn.    Leopold 

Wallerstlen,    Alfred 

Wallridge.    Sinclair 

Walnut.    T.    Henry 

Walter,    Mrs.    Isaac   N. 

Ward.    Mist    Anna    D. 

Ward,    Rev.    Harry   F. 

Ward.    Miss    Kate    M. 

Wardwell.    Allen 

Ware,    Mn     Charlet    E. 

tWare.    Rev.    Edward   Twlchell 

Waring,    Bernard    G. 

Warner.    Arthur    J. 

Warren,    Geortie    A 

Washburn,    Miss    Hope 

Wa'serman,   Mn.    Joseph 

Waterman.    Mn.    Daisy   G. 

Waten.    Miss   Yssabella    G. 

Watson,    Ml<s    Annla    Clo 

Watson,    Frank    D. 

Watson,    Miss   Gertrude 

WaHon.    Mn.    Katharine   C. 

Webber.    Mn.    F.    S 

Weber.    Mn.    Edward   V. 

Webster.    Miss  Orsha    M. 

Weed,    Ml«    Mabel 

Welnel.    Miss   SHIna 

Welhl.    Mlsi  Addle 

Well,    A     Leo 

Welt.    Mn.    Sol 

Welnhero.    Mn.    Charlet 

Welnlg.    Bernard 

Weld,    E.    A. 

Welfare    Federation    of    Newark 

Wells,    Clement 

Welt.    Mn.    Joseph    M. 

Welt.    Mrs.    Melville    8. 

West.    James    E. 

Westnate.    Lewlt   G. 

Westing.    Mrs.    6.    H. 

We<ton,    Miss    Mary   L. 

Wethenlt.    8.    P..    Jr. 

Wetmore,    E.    0. 

Weyrhaeurer.    Mn.   J.    P. 

Wheeler.    C.    B. 

Wheeler.     Mn.     H.     B. 

Wheeler.    Miss    Mary    Phelpt 

Wheeler.    Dr     Theodora 

WhlnMe.    Mrs.    Katherine    Wellt 

White.    Ci-ylord    8. 

White.    Harold    F. 

Whltnall.    C.    B. 

Whitney.     Mr.    i    Mn     A.    W. 

WMttemore.     Mn.    C.     E. 

WMttemore.     Mn.    F.    W. 

Whltt.n.    Robert 

W'ecklnn.    Mn.    H.    R. 

Wierman.    Miss   Sarah 

Wllcox.     Delos    F. 

Wllrox.    M's<    Mabel 

Wilcox,    M'M   M'hel   I 

Wli-us.    Col.    William    J. 

Wlllrox.    W.    F. 

WMIcox.    Mr*.    William    G. 

Williams.    Ml«s    Anita    R. 

Williams.    Arthur 

Williams.    Aubrey   W. 

WMI'umi.    Mn     Charles    D. 

Wl'llams,    Mrs.   George   R. 

Williams.    Whltlnn 

Willis.    M'«,    Llna 

win-on.    Miss    Lucy    B 

Wilson,   Miss   Agnes  E. 

Wllron.    G.    K. 

Wtneman.    Mn.    Henry 

Win-.    Alh.rt    L. 

Wlnkl-r.     Ml«s    Helen 

Wln«low.    Mlsi   Emma    A. 

Wln.ton.    Mr.    &    Mn.    Donald 

•Wise.    Dr     St'nhen    S 

Wifi-en.    M|.«   Lucille   A. 

Wlttlck.    WIIM-m    A. 

Wolf.     Mn.    AINrf 

Wolf.    Mn.    Morris 

Wo'f.    R.    B. 

Wo'ff.    Mn.   Lewis  S 

Wo'ff.     Mn.    W.    A. 

Wolman.  Ahel 

Wolman.    Dr    S. 

Wood,   Mrs.   Clement  B. 

Wood,    Mrs.    George    Bacon 

Wood,    Thomas 

Woodburn,    James  A. 

Woods.    Mn.   C.    M. 

Woods.    Edward   A. 

Woolley,    Mrs.    Helen    T. 

Workman.    Miss    Mary 

Wright.    Georte    H.    B. 

Wright.    Henry 

Wright,    Dr.    Jonathan 

Wunderle,    Horace   G. 

Wylio.    Miss  Josephine 

Wylle,   Miss  Laura  J. 

Wynne.    Dr.   S.    W. 


Y  OST,    Mist   Mary 

Young     Men'l    Hebrew    Association. 

Omaha 
•Young,    Owen    D. 


.    Miss   Susan    Rtney* 
Zanmba,    Miss   Clara 
Zentay,    Dr.    Paul   J. 
Zinsser.    Mn.   August 
Zonne,    A.     C. 
Zugsosith.    Nn.    Edwin 
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To  All  cRgaders  of  The  Survey 

FIFTEEN  years  ago  this  fall  Survey  Associates  was 
founded.  Then  an  experiment,  it  has  demonstrated 
the  staying  power  of  cooperative  effort  in  making  an 
original  contribution  to  the  educational  forces  in 
American  life.  On  this  anniversary  officers  and  board 
extend  to  every  reader  an  invitation  to  join  in  the 
membership  corporation  which  publishes  The  Survey  and 
Survey  Graphic,  and  thus  to  share  in  the  opportunity 
before  us  for  creative  work  and  growth. 


Editor 


MEMBERSHIP  CLASSES 
$10  Cooperating  $50  Contributing 

$25  Sustaining  $100  Contributing 


Fifteenth  Annual  Report 
Pages  245-256  of  this  issue 


DECEMBER    GRAPHIC 

S  U  RV  E¥ 


rto  <t 


AS  THE  HOME  LOST  ITS  HALC 


HE  INDESTRUCTIBLE  EAMIL 


Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher 

Neva  R.  DeardorfF 

Ernest  R.  Groves      -        * 

W.  F.  Ogburn 

Rufus  M.  Jones 

Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge 


Louis  L  Dublin 

H«  S.  Jennings 

Mary  Edna  Me  Christie 

Mary  Willcox  Glenn 

Frederick  M,  Eliot 

Gordon  Hamilton 


A,  J,  Muste        *        Jessie  Taft        -        Frank  J.  Bruno 
Hughes  Mearns    -   Leon  Whipple  *    Margaret  E,  Rich 

FROM  AMOEBA  TO  MONOGAMY 


FINANCING  HOSPITALS 

Fifteen  campaigns  for  hospitals  in  twelve  months  every  one  of  which  exceeded  the  amount  announced  as  an 
objective  is  the  unparallelled  record  of  WARD,  WELLS,  DRESHMAN  &  GATES,  for  the  last  year. 
The  list  is  as  follows: 

Doctors   Hospital,   New   York   City    1,600,000 

Jefferson   Medical    College,   Philadelphia,   Pa $1,512,000 

American    Hospital   of   Paris,    France    '.' 1,250,700 

Children's  Hospital,  Buffalo.   New   York    1,250,000 

St.  John's   Hospital,   Brooklyn,   New   York 1,080,000 

Ohio  Valley  Hospital,  Wheeling,  W.  Va 876,000 

Millard   Fillmore    Hospital,   Buffalo,    New    York    815,945 

Allentown   Hospital,  Allentown,   Pa 645,000 

Women's  Christian  Assn.  Hospital,  Jamestown,  N.  Y 438,700 

Edward  W.  Sparrow  Hospital,  Lansing,  Michigan   435,009 

White  Cross  Hospital,  Columbus,  Ohio  309  000 

South  Baltimore  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md 224,200 

Ohio  Valley  Hospital,  Steubenville,  Ohio   198,212 

Redlands  Community  Hospital,  Redlands,  California    190,000 

Amsterdam  City  Hospital,  Amsterdam,  New  York   130,632 

St.  John's  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  was  the  last  of  the  series.  It  was  headed  by  Bishop  Stires,  General  George 
A.  Wingate,  and  Hon.  Stephen  Callaghan,  Supreme  Court  Justice.  At  the  Victory  Dinner,  October  31, 
it  was  announced  that  this  was  the  first  campaign  in  Brooklyn  for  a  million  dollars  since  the  war  to  go 
over  the  top.  Several  recent  hospital  campaigns  had  failed.  Thorough  organization  under  expert  direction 
is  the  reason  for  this  complete  success  concerning  which  Bishop  Stires  writes  as  follows: — 


0)n»  S.Htntg  $«m«fn  »t«rrt 
BrooUljn,  JCrto  gork 


November 

Fifth 
1927 


tfr.  Charles    3  Ward 

Ward,  Welle,  Dreshman  &  Gates 

475  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  N.I. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ward, 

A  little  later  I  shall  wish  to 
write,   speaking  more  in  detail  of  the  wisdom  and 
ability  displayed  by  your  firm  in  their  development 
of  our  undertaking  to  raise  $1,000,000  to  complete 
the  Building  Fund  of  our  new  St..  John's  Hospit&l. 

But  I  must  send  this  brief  expression 
immediately  to  tell  you  not  only  of  my  complete 
satisfaction,  but  of  my  deep  personal  gratitude.     In 
Mr.  Olson,  who  directed  the  campaign,  you  have,  as. 
you  must  know,   a  man  of  rare  mental  and  sympathetic 
qualifications,   a  man,  of  fine  and  quick  understanding, 
of  extraordinary  devotion,   industry  and  good  taste. 
In  like  manner  I  must  at  least  briefly  express  my 
pleasure  in  all  my  contacts  with  Mr.   Larkin,   and  in 
my  less  frequent  but  most  satisfying  conversations 
with  Mr.  Tyler.     In  truth  your  whole  organization, 
including  the  young  men  and  young  women  acting  aa 


clerks,   stenographers  and  in  other  capacities, 
impressed  us  as  reaching  a  very_high  standard  of 
ability,  courtesy,  and  genuine  sympathy. 

Our  complete  success  in  attaining  our 
objective  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  very  fine 
qualities  of  your  organization,   the_unusual  and 
always  delightful  personal  element  in  the  members 
of  your  staff. 

Believe  me,  with  grateful  appreciation, 
Always  faithfully  yours, 


Our   Quarterly   Bulletin   "Financing  Social   I'rugress" 
gives  further  details   and  will   be   sent   upon    request. 


',  VV    JL-/JU/JL-/0,  1U>  AX  J-/^>  AllVA/Jil^  &  GATES 

PHILANTHROPIC   ORGANIZATION   AND   FINANCE 

FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  612  WRIGLEY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

Originators  of  the  Intensive  Method  of  Fund  Raising 


SCRIBNER  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIVING 


AMERICA  FINDING  HERSELF     by  Mark  Sullivan 

The  story  of  "OUR  TIMES"  through  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing "The  Turn  of  the  Century".  Powerful  personalities  and  the 
average  men  and  women  of  the  early  1900's  people  its  pages;  their 
fads  and  fancies,  songs,  books  and  other  diversions  find  a  place  in 
it.  Two  hundred  and  four  illustrations  from  contemporary  cartoons, 
sketches  and  photographs  add  to  the  fascination  of  the  book. 

"It  is  one  glorious  riot  of  facts,  rcminiscencns,  recollections,  events  .  .  .  written  by 
a  well-informed  man  who  recognizes  the  spectacular  and  significant  in  current 
events  .  .  .  " — Harry  Hansen  in  the  New  York  World.  $5.00 

by  Henry  van  Dyke          THE  NEW   REFORMATION: 


MARK  SULLIVAN 

CHOSEN  POEMS 

The  garnered  j>oelic  treasure  of  forty  years  is  found  in  these  poems  by 
America's  best  loved  author.  "His  verse  throbs  with  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  glows  with  the  beauty  of  nature.,,  —  Oregon  Journal.  A  perfect  sift  book. 

Clolh  $2.50;  leather  $3.00. 

MEN  WITHOUT  WOMEN 

by  Ernest  Hemingway 

Fourteen  superb  stories  by  the  author  of  "The  Sun  Also  Rises."  "He  shows 
himself  master  in  a  new  manner  in  the  short  story  form."  —  New  York  Times. 

$2.00 

THE  ROMANTICK  LADY: 

The  Story  of  an  Imagination 
by  Vivian  Burnett 

The  biography  of  Francis  Hodgson  Hurin-tt  by  her  son.  "A 
very  entertnining  book  full  of  good  storin  and  amusing 
letters."  —  Tlte  London  Times.  Illustrated.  $3.50 

THE  GREAT  DETECTIVE 
STORIES 

Collected  and  Edited  with  Introduction 

by  Willard  Huntington  Wright 

The  best  stories  of  the  great  musters  of  mystery  fiction  in  all 
hmKiiages  from  I'Mgar  Alliin  1W  In  A.  Conan  Doyle  and 
G.  K.  Chesterton  ure  here  presented  in  a  satisfy  ing  collti-iicm 

$2.50 

BLUE  VOYAGE 

by  Conrad  Aiken 

Among  the  most  discussed  novels  of  the 

year.  $2.50 

THE  CANARY  MURDER 
CASE 

fcv  S.  S.  Van  Dine 

"If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  detective 
stories  you  simply  must  read  this  one"  — 
Edwin  Bjorkman  in  the  Axhiillc  Times 

$2.00 

WHEN  TUTT  MEETS 
TUTT 

by  Arthur  Train 

Exciting  and  itiniisinp  stories  of  the  famous 
lawyer  and  his  partner.  $2.00 

THROUGH  THE  WHEAT 

by  Thomas  BoyH 

A  new  illustrated  edition  of  a  War  classic. 
The  many  illustrations  arc  byCapt.  John 
W.  Thomason,  Jr.,  who  wrote  and  illus- 
trated "Fix  Bayonets!"  $3.00 

TURNPIKES  AND  DIRT 
ROADS 

by  Leighton  Parks,  D.D. 

A  delightful  biography  picturing  lifo  in 
ld  south  before  and  during  the  Civil 


From  the  jacket  design  of 
'*The  Romantick  Lady" 


JACQUES  COEUR 

by  Albert  Boardman  Kerr 

The  epic  story  of  a  French  merchant  prince,  govern- 
ment ofticial  and  crusader  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Illus- 
trated. $3.50 


From  Physical  to  Spiritual  Realities 
by  Michael  Pupin 

"In  his  latest  book  the  author  of  'From  Immigrant  to  the  Inventor'  forces 
religion  and  science  U>  meet  in  his  laboratory .  .  and  resolve  their  differences." 
— St.  Paul  Dispatch.  12.50 

HEREDITY  AND  HUMAN  AFFAIRS 

by  Edward  M.  East 

The  facts  of  heredity  along  with  what  may  be  scientifically  inferred  mak»-  up 
this  new  book  by  the  author  of  "Mankind  at  the  Crossroads."  Full  of  surprises 
in  real  information,  entertaining  and  authoritative.  $3.50 


WASHINGTON  SPEAKS  FOR 
HIMSELF 

by  Lucretia  Perry  Osborn 

The  Father  of  his  Country  here  speaks  for  himself  through  a 
collection  of  actual  letters  and  dixuiments  so  arranged  and 
connected  as  to  give  a  complete  life  story  in  his  own  words. 

$3.50 

CASTLES  IN  SPAIN: 

And  Other  Screeds 
by  John  Galsworthy 

"This  collection  of  essays  and  studies  . . .  the  first  that  Mr. 
Galsworthy  bus  published  in  a  number  of  years  reveals  once 
again  the  fine  humanistic  spirit,  the  sane  philosophy  and  the 
flawless  style  of  the  author  of  'The  Forsyte  Saga'.''— 
Buffalo  Sunday  Times.  $2.00 

CREATIVE  EDUCATION 

In  School,  College,  University  and 

Museum 

by  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn 


After  many  years  of  observation  and  experience 
Professor  Osborn  presents  a  new,  constructive  and 
creative  ideal  of  education.  $2.50 


COW  COUNTRY 


by  Will  James 


''There  are  in  all  eight  stories  in  the  collection,  some  about  wild  horses, 
all  about  cowboys,  and  cowboys  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  occupations  from 
bniiulinK  to  love-making.  The  book  is  most  like  Mr.  James's  'Cowboys, 
North  and  South'  and  'The  Drifting  Cowboy'  and  if  you  liked  them,  get 
this  one." — llerschel  Brickell  in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post.  Illustrated  by 
tin-  author.  $3.50 


MARCHING  ON 


by  James  Boyd 


the  ol 
War. 


$3.50 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF 
ZELIDE 

by  Geoffrey  Scott 

The  final  popular  edition  of  "the  best 
fictional  biography  that  has  been  published 
in  English."  $2.00 


The  great  American  novel  of  the  Civil  War.  "A  serious  and  competent 
study  of  the  South  asit  went  into  its  war". — Capt.  JohiiW.  Thomason.Jr. 

$2.50 

MICHAEL   STROGOFF       by  Jules  Verne 

The  latest  volume  in  the  Scribner  $2.50  Classic  series  is  the  work  of  a 
master  of  narrative,  a  famous  story  of  thrilling  adventure  in  Czarist 
Russia.  It  is  superbly  illustrated  in  color  by  N .  C.  Wyeth.  $2.50 

JINGLEBOB:  A  Western  Story  for  Boys 
by  Philip  Ashton  Rollins 

-  "Here  is  a  book  portraying  life  as  it  actually  was  lived  by  the  old  timo 
cowboys." — Detroit  Free  /Ve.s'.s-. 

Illustrated,  with  jacket  and  end  papers  by  Will  James.     $2.50 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  597  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 




Secretary 


The  Nation 


Heywood  Broun's 

WOKLI    Ptf.t 

It   Scrmj  ti,   Hry»iM»l   Itroui, 


Mr   Bobbin,  Mfet  Sinclair  Lewis 


NATION  FEATURES 


"It  Seems  to    Heywood 
Broun" 

A    weekly    page    presenting   a 

fresh    and   arresting    point    of 

view. 

"The  Universe,  Inc." 

Comment  in  pen  and  ink 
by  Hendrik  van  Loon 

Americans  '  We  Like 

THE   LAFOLLETTE   FAMILY 
by  Zona  Gale 

FATHER  JOHN  A.  RYAN 
by  William  Hard 

MORRIS  HILLQUIT 
by  Benjamin  Stolberg 

Gov.  GEORGE  W.  P.  HUNT 
by  Mary  Austin 

WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON 
by  John  S.  P.  Tatlock 

FREMONT  OLDER 
by  George  West 

and  others 

Presidential  Possibilities 

Intimate   studies    of   the    out- 

standing   candidates    by 
OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD 

My  Private  Utopia 

The  sort  of  world  they  would 
lite    to    live    in    described    by 

STUART  CHASE,  H.  L.  MEN- 
CKEN, MAX  EASTMAN,  UPTON 
SINCLAIR,  JOSEPH  WOOD 
KRUTCH,  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE, 
WILLIS  J.  ABBOTT,  WILLIAM 
ALLEN  WHITE,  IVY  LEE, 
EDNA  FERBER  and  SINCLAIR 
LEWIS 


WelUnformed 
Persons 


read  The  Nation  for  news  that  daily  papers 
print  later  or  not  at  all. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  The  Nation 
printed  the  first  connected  account  of  the 
Teapot  Dome  leases  ?  The  scandal  did  not 
reach  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
until  two  months  after  it  had  appeared  in 
The  Nation. 

But  The  Nation  is  more  than  a  news  weekly. 
It  is,  according  to  Karl  A.  Bickel,  President  of 
the  United  Press,  "the  best  obtainable  baro- 
meter on  the  state  of  liberal  opinion  in  the 
United  States." 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  subscribes  for  two  copies  of 
The  Nation,  one  at  his  home  and  one  at  his 
office. 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  it? 


THE  NATION  20  VESEY  ST. 

Please  send  The  Nation  for  a  year. 

Name 


NEW  YORK 


Address 

$5  a  year.     Six  months  $2.50.     Canadian  $5.50.     Foreign  $6 


S.G.    12-27 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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December 

Harpers 

MAGA'ZINE 


THE     FLATTERING    PRESENT 

To  give  a  friend  HARPERS  MAGAZINE  for  Christmas  implies  that  he — or  she 
possess  a  vigorous  inquiring  mind,  daring  imagination,  and  impeccable  taste.  For, 
after  all,  that  is  the  sort  of  person  for  whom  the  new  HARPERS  MAGAZINE  is  pub- 
lished, and  who,  in  turn,  finds  it  sympathetic. 

.Among  the  people  you  care  for  there  must  be  a  number  who  would  respond 
to  the  power  and  brilliance  of  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele's  new  novel,  "Meat";  who 
would  appreciate  the  fearless  informative  articles  on  politics,  world  events,  educa- 
tion, manners,  science  that  have  made  the  new  HARPERS  the  indispensable  magazine 
among  educated  people.  Think  how  they  would  enjoy  such  articles  as  Elmer  Davis's 
"Decadent  Boston,"  Samuel  Hopkins  Adam's  "A  Sabbatical  Year  for  Marriage," 
"Christ  on  the  Campus"  by  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  and  "Are  Women  A  Success  in 
Business?"  by  Dorothy  H.  Bromley. 

Not  only  is  HARPERS  MAGAZINE  the  happiest  choice,  it  is  so  easy  to  give.  Fill 
out  the  coupon  below  and  the  names  will  be  entered  at  once.  A  graceful  card  will 
announce  your  gift  at  Christmas  time.  And  you  save  a  dollar  on  every  gift  subscrip- 
tion, a  considerable  item  at  this  time  of  year.  For  you  may  have  two  or  more  gift 
subscriptions  at  three  dollars  each  instead  of  the  regular  price  of  $4.00. 


A  reminder  of  your  friendship 
twelve  times  a  year! 


HARPERS  MAGAZINE,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  HARPERS  MAGAZINE  for  one  year  to  the  following 
names.  Also,  please  send  them  a  Christmas  card  with  my  name.  I 
am  enclosing  a  check  for  $ 


Name Address. 

Name.  .  Address. 


My  Name  and  Address . 
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Do  You  Know  Why  THE  BOOKMAN'S 

Circulation  Has  More  Than  Doubled 

Since  BURTON  RASCOE  became 

the  Editor  in  September  ? 

READ  A  COPY  AND  YOU  WILL  UNDERSTAND 

From  the  December  Contents: 

THE  POSTHUMOUS  WRITINGS  OF 
GREAT  AUTHORS 

By  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 

An  amazing  account  of  inexplicable  happenings.    Among 
the  authors  treated  are  Dickens,   London  and  Wilde. 

THE  IRRITATING  ARCHANGEL 

By  Thomas  Beer 

A  revered   figure   in  American   literary  history  looked  at 
by  a  modern. 

Other  contributors :  Arnold  Bennett,  E.  R.  Eddi- 

son,   Charles  Rumford   Walker,  J.  B.  Priestley, 

Walter    Winchell,  John  Macy. 

THE  BOOKMAN  452  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Please   enter    my    subscription    to    the    Bookman    to    start 

with   the issue.     I   enclose    $4   for  one   year. 

(Or  $6  for  two   years.) 

Name    

Address * 

(Canadian  postage,  50c  extra;  foreign,   Jl  extra.) 


LECTURES 


Community  Church  —  Educational  Department 

presents 

JOHN  FARRAR 

in  a  course  of  four  lectures  on 
"SIDELIGHTS    ON    CONTEMPORARY    LITERATURE" 

Nov.  24 — "New  Women   Writers" 

Dec.     1 — '"The  Literature  of  Futility" 

Dec.    8 — "The  Literature  of  Propaganda" 

Dec.  15 — "The    Religious    Angle    on     Current    Literature" 

COMMUNITY    CHURCH    AUDITORIUM 

PARK    AVENUE    AND   34TH    STREET 
75c   for  a   single   lecture,   $2.50   for   the   course  of  4   lectures 


$1.00 


1 


The  Mind  in  the  Making 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson 

Only  260  left 

The  Survey  edition  contains  the  full   text  of  the 
original  edition  which  sold  for  $2.50.  Bound  in  cloth. 
MAIL  TODAY 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
I  enclose  $1.00  for  i  copy  of  The  Mind  in  the  Making. 

Name    

Address    . 


The 
Bibliopole 


fflimebaugh  &  ZBrowne,  $nc. 

Extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  make  your 
selection  of  persofial  (Christmas  (Sards 
while  the  variety  is  at  its  best. 

zJltany  cards  are  exclusive  importations, 
distinctively  artistic  and  surpassingly 
beautiful. 

The  holidays  are  fast  approaching;  in  order 
to  insure  complete  satisfaction,  both  as 
to  design  and  delivery,  your  immediate 
consideration  is  urgently  suggested. 

Jfimebaugh  Gf  'Browne,  Inc. 

4  East  Forty-sixth  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Brick  Row  Book  Shop 

19  East  47th  Street 

New  yrork 

Affords  a  dignified  atmosphere  where  book  lovers  may 
browse  among  a  choice  stock  of  good  books  which  are 
on  sale  at  fair  prices. 

Our  shelves  are  being  constantly  enriched  by  purchases 
from  abroad  and  our  selection  of  Elizabethan  and 
Eighteenth  Century  books  is  comprehensive  and  dis- 
criminating. 

We   issue   catalogues   and   an   occasional   list  of   Recom- 
mended Books   which   will  be  sent  upon   request. 
TELEPHONE:  MURRAY  HILL  2711-2-3 


The  DRAMA  BOOK  SHOP,  Inc. 

29  WEST  47TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Unusual  Christmas  Gift 

For  your  friends  who  are  interested  in  the  drama,  we  sug- 
gest the  latest  Broadway  successes,  biographies  of  stage 
celebrities,  and  the  newest  volumes  dealing  with  the  history 
and  development  of  the  Theatre. 

Write   for    our   December    list. 


SPEAKERS: 
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We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  •peeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RUKAHCB 
500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Gifts  that  enrich  the  Home 


A-  884 — The  Angelus. 
Wherever  hum  ans  11  ve , 
this  will  always  he 
a  revered  subject. 
What  could  be  more 
beautiful  for  a  tap- 
estry hanging!  36*4" 
long  and  25"  wide. 
Made  In  France.  This 
piece  la  significant  of 
ART  COLONYfrr  AA 
PRODUCTS  $«>.UU 


•*. 
•  •    7'' 


A. 891  —  The    Artist.      A 

tine  tapestry  39"x25H"- 
Those  who  hare  visited  a 
French  loom  will  know 
what  skill  goes  into  weav- 
ing of  these  tapestries. 
Carried  on  In  families  for 
generations,  nowhere  else 
has  this  art  reached  the 
perfection  it  enjoys  In 
France.  A  C1  1  flA 
Special  buy  •>«•*» 


B —  F  rench 

I!*1?".       One 
Featured    at 


Tapestry    Pillow    Cover. 
have    i-ium^i     pn-tiy        $1.95 


s/O'-aa 


'  -a  w^SPWsfs  t*  -a  :•  i. 


A-878 — Peacock   Table    Runner.      In    a    subdued    blue,    with    a   peacock    at 
either   end       52"    km*   and    19Mt"   wide.      Reversible.  <££   QC 

Featured    at    


A. 890 — The  Duet.  A  graceful  and  fitting 
hanging  for  the  music-room.  39"  x  25H". 
Into  the  remote  corners  of  Brittany  and 
elsewhere,  we  have  traveled  for  these 
values,  and  to  find  these  rare  pieces. — 
which  even  practical  America  would  con- 
sider outstanding  buys.  Here  $11  Of) 
la  an  example  1  Featured  at  «P*»'W 


A-887— The    Wayilde    Inn.       Real    linen 

tapestry,  wtih  color  weaving,  which  is 
France's  secret.  38%"  lone  and  25" 
wide.  Louis  XIV  subject.  We  guaran- 
tee the  auallty  of  all  these  pieces.  We 
believe  from  a  study  of  the  market,  that 
our  values  are  the  best  in  «1  O  ffi 
this  field.  Special  ipl^.fO 


"Outer  Ckina'Crost  the 


A-506 


A-377 — For  Those  Who  Smoke!     A  six-piece  outfit  originated 
by  us,  transported  from  China.     Consists  of  brass  cigar-chest, 
handsomely  engraved,  cedar-lined,  7"  i  4^4"  x  2%".  50  cigars, 
A  cigarette-case   holding  the  same  quantity.     And   a  set  of  3 
brass    ash-trays    and    a    match-case, — all    in    uniform    design. 

AH    these    pieces    nest    Into 

each  miici.    A;    tfJQ    QC 

Illustrated     *po.£**J 

A  -  506—  Chinese  Fruit- 
bowl.  The  Tray  In  ma  te 
of  heavy  b"aas,  richly 
t-ngraved.  Diameter,  10". 
Rests  on  an  Interesting 
teakwood  stand  <CO  QC 
Special  ^A.JJO 

A-25  —  Triangular     Ash- 
Tray    Set.        Created    In 
China.     Brass,  beautiful- 
ly   etched.        Each    side. 
3%".        Set     of     5    4*1     *7C 
trays.      The    set...    •>*•*• 

A-467— The    Great     Buddha!        A 
plaster     composition.     In     old     gold 
finish        17*4"     high,     9"     at     base. 
Tremendous      decorative    d»C  f\f\ 
possibilities      .  . .    s>O«  W 


A-377 


*  A-26 


A-880— A    Chlneie    Jar    on 
a     Teakwood     Stand.       A 

work   of   art     Heavy   brass, 
with  carvings.     9"  high.  A 


mirror  between  a  pair 
would  make  a  gorgeous 

SS":  .....   $7.95 

A.  26  —  A  Little  Brass 
Candlestick  for  Longfel- 
low Candles.  2"  tall. 
Square  base.  Very  quaint- 
Tlie  fashionablf  settiiv; 
for  the  dinner-table.  Made 


. 
$1'00 


A  .  546  — Chinese  Coin 
Candlesticks.  Character- 
istically oriental.  Brass. 
7%"  high,  4'/«"  at  base. 
Special,  CQ  Q£ 

pair    V*" 


A  •  874  —  Chinese  Brass 
Match  -  Case.  Hand-en- 
Eraved.  2%"  x  1%"  I 
%".  Send  these  in  place 
of  Christmas  cards.  Uni- 
versal In  their  appeal 
and  usefulness.  4Q« 

Only     HOC 

A-536  —  Chinese  Shrine 
Candleholderi.  Cast  In 
brass  Only  In  China, 
could  they  be  made  at 
such  a  price.  6"  high, 
different  from  other 
riuuih-sticks.  CQ  OC 
Tin-  pair  ...  *r*TT 
A-545 — Chinese  Cigarette 
Case.  Solid  Brass.  Hand- 
.•nfraveil.  Cedar  -  lined. 
Holds  20.  $2.65 


A874 


A-879 


oArt  Colony  Industry,  34  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City 

America's  Leading  Metal  Craftsmen 
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For  Better  Homes 

$2,000,000 
City  Housing  Corporation 

15-Year  6%  Mortgage  Collateral  Trust 

Sinking  Fund  Bonds  Due 

July  1,  1942 

Direct  obligation  of  the  City  Housing  Corporation, 
with  Capital  Stock  (fully  paid)  and  Surplus  more 
than  $2,375,000,  and  secured  under  Trust  agreement 
by  Second  Mortgages  aggregating  120%  or  market- 
able securities  aggregating  100%  of  the  face  amount 
of  the  bonds  outstanding.  Denominations  of  $100  or 
any  multiple  thereof,  interest  payable  January  1st, — 
July  1st. 

American  Exchange  Irving  Trust  Company, 
Trustee 

A  sinking  fund  is  provided  for,  begin- 
ning in  January,  1 932,  calculated  to 
retire  40%  of  this  issue  by  maturity 


These  bonds  offer  the  opportunity  of  investing  in  • 
sound  6%  bond  amply  secured  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  mortgages.  They  should  appeal  to 
many  investors,  and  especially  those  desirous  of 
participating  in  the  providing  of  better  housing  for 
families  of  moderate  incomes.  $120  worth  of  second 
mortgages  on  Sunnyside  homes  will  secure  every 
$100  of  bonds  outstanding. 

Bonds  are  the  direct  obligation  of  City  Housing  Cor- 
poration with  Capital  and  Surplus  of  over  $2,375,000, 
and  with  assets,  after  giving  effect  to  this  issue,  of 
$4,389,534.  There  will  be  over  $2,194  in  assets  for 
each  $1,000  in  bonds  issued. 

The  Corporation  'has  constructed  dwellings  of  an 
actual  sales  value,  including  land,  of  morr  than 
$7,000,000.  Net  earnings  available  for  interest  on 
these  bonds  for  the  years  1925  and  1926  have  averaged 
$314,245  per  year,  as  compared  to  the  annual  interest 
requirement  on  these  bonds  of  $120,000.  Interest  re- 
quirement has  thus  been  earned  an  average  of  more 
than  2.61  times  per  year. 
Descriptive  circular  sent  on  request. 

Priced  at  par,  to  yield  6% 

(Interest  -will  begin  from  date  of  receipt 
of  subscription  payment) 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  direct  to 

CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION 

A    Limited   Dividend   Company — Organized 
to    build    better    homes    and    communities. 


583  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


Alexander  M.  Bing,  President,  Dr.  Felix 
Adler,  John  G.  Agar,  Leo  S.  Bing,  Charles 
S.  Bird,  Jr.,  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Viet  President, 
Thomas  C.  Desmond,  Douglas  L.  Elliman,  Prof.  Richard 
T.  Ely,  Arthur  Lehman,  Frank  Lord,  V.  Everit  Macy, 
John  Martin,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Proskauer,  Mrs.  Franklin 
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The  Gist  of  It 

THIS  special  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  represents  a 
joint  undertaking  by  Survey  Associates,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work, 
and  The  Family,  to  bring  before  a  wide  public  some 
of  the  facts  and  implications  of  family  life  in  America 
today,  and  the  contributions  of  family  case  workers  in 
synthesizing  and  interpreting  the  wisdom  of  many  minds. 
The  articles  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  W.  F.  Ogburn, 
A.  J.  Muste,  Frederick  M.  Eliot,  Ernest  R.  Groves,  Rufus 
M.  Jones,  Gordon  Hamilton,  and  Mary  Willcox  Glenn, 
reprint  in  full  or  in  part  addresses  given  at  the  conference 
called  by  the  Association  in  Buffalo  from  October  2-5, 
1927,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society,  the  first  American  society 
for  family  welfare.  Other  contributions  of  that  conference 
are  published  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Family.  The 
Survey  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the  association, 
to  Frank  J.  Bruno,  president  of  the  Conference,  and 
Walter  M.  West,  its  secretary,  and  to  Margaret  E.  Rich, 
editor  of  The  Family,  for  their  help  in  this  attempt  to 
illumine  home  life  in  1927. 

pVOROTHY  CANFIELD  FISHER  looks  ahead  toward 
the  new  frontiers  in  family  life  with  the  vision  of 
novelist,  educator,  wife  and  mother  who  understands 


people  as  they  are  and  sees  and  believes  what  they  might 
be.  Page  265. 

UT  of  the  lore  of  solid  facts  and  census  figures,  LOUIS 
I.  DUBLIN,  statistician  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  traces  the  objective  development  and 
status  of  the  American  families  of  today.  Page  267. 

"LJ  S.  JENNINGS,  professor  of  zoofogy  and  director  of 
A  •'-•the  zoological  laboratory  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
shows  some  of  the  family  problems  that  beset  all  creatures, 
from  the  bugs  and  the  birds  to  mankind  itself.  Page  272. 

WF.    OGBURN,    formerly   professor    of    sociology    at 
*  Columbia    University,   now   of    the    faculty   of   the 
University  of  Chicago,  tells  of  the  changing  social  heritage 
handed  down  by  the  endless  chain  of  family  life.  Page  277. 

AJ.   MUSTE,   director  of  Brookwood   Labor   College, 
«  examines  the  interactions  of  industry  and  the  family 
out  of  many  years'  experience  and  study  of  labor  condi- 
tions.    Page  281. 

T  ESSIE  TAFT  is  director  of  the  child  placing  department 
J  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
adopted  parent  of  two.  Page  286. 

NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF  is  president  of  the  American 
Association   of   Social   Workers,   former   secretary   of 
the  Children's  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  present 
director  of   research   of  the   New  York   Welfare   Council. 
Page  288. 

HUGHES  MEARNS  speaks  with  the  feelings  of  a  parent 
and  also  of  a  professor  of  education,  which  chair  he 
holds  at  New  York  University.     Page  290. 

MARY  E.  McCHRISTIE,  is,  as  her  true  stories  imply 
(page  292),  referee  in  the  division  of  domestic  rela- 
tions of  the  Hamilton  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDGE,  as  Survey  read- 
ers should  know  by  this  time,  is  not  only  the  author  of 
Other  People's  Daughters,   but  the  mother  of   a  daughter 
of  her  own,  as  well  as  a  psychologist,  and  the  referee  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Page  295. 

T7REDERICK  M.  ELIOT,  formerly  associate  to  Samuel 
F  McChord  Crothers  at  the  First  Parish  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  is  now  minister  of  Unity  Church,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  Page  304. 

"CRNEST  R.  GROVES,  author  of  many  books  on  socio- 
J— '  logical  problems,  especially  in  relation  to  the  family, 
and  formerly  professor  of  sociology  at  Boston  University, 
is  now  at  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Page  308. 

RUFUS     M.    JONES     is     professor     of     philosophy    at 
Haverford    College,    and    the    author   of   many   books 
on  philosophical   and   religious   subjects.    Page   jn. 

GORDON  HAMILTON,  formerly  research  secretary  of 
the    New    York    Charity    Organization    Society    and 
associate  director  of  social  service  at  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  is   now  a   full-time  member  of   the  staff 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.    Page  315. 
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Gone  are  the  pie-laden  pantry  shelves,  the  jingling  sleighbells,  the 
gathering  of  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins  by  the  score,  with  which 
our  forefathers  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  feasts  of  the  family. 
Yet  though  manners  and  modes  may  change,  families  remain  the 
foundation  of  our  life  today,  with  much  the  same  basic  hopes  and 
fears  and  common  ties  as  those  with  which  the  Pilgrims  faced  that 
first  Thanksgiving  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago.  This  issue 
of  Survey  Graphic  tries  to  show  some  of  the  common  patterns 
that  run  through  the  lives  of  all  of  us  against  our  own  common 
background  as  human  beings  and  as  Americans,  and  to  point 
ahead  to  some  of  the  goals  that  lie  before  the  pioneers  of  today. 
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A  Song  to  March  To 

By  DOROTHY  CANFIELD  FISHER 


doctors  are  talking  of  the  medical  in- 
formation to  cope  with  the  new  modern 
complexities  of  marriage  and  parenthood, 
and  psychiatrists  of  mental  analyses,  social 
workers  of  economic  difficulties,  alienists  of 
the  dark  problems  of  unbalance,  what  can  a 
mere  wife  and  mother  and  housekeeper  have  to  add  ? 
Certainly  nothing  definite  and  concrete  in  detail  ...  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  life  has  taught  her  a  distrust  of 
too-carefully  laid  out  programs  of  any  sort  when  human 
beings  are  concerned. 

And  yet  there  is  something  I  feel  like  calling  out,  in  my 
unprofessional  way,  with  my  heart  in  my  voice.  Nothing  is 
more  needed  as  a  foundation  for  these  personal  relationships 
than  a  state  of  mind,  a  song  to  march  to,  some  stirring 
fanfare,  the  sort  of  bright  brazen  challenge  which  from  the 
beginning  of  time  has  stirred  human  blood  to  action.  "The 
song  of  the  Lord  began  with  trumpets,"  says  the  Bible 
somewhere.  In  the  scientific  thinking  which  is  an  absolute 
prerequisite  of  accurate  advance,  we  cannot  forget  the  whole- 
hearted joy  in  the  possibilities  of  success  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  makes  possible  any  advance  at  all,  accurate  or 
fumbling. 

As  I  look  around  me,  in  these  years,  upon  the  anxious 
thoughtful  faces  of  people  who  are  thinking  about  modern 
marriage  and  parenthood,  and  read  the  apprehensive  screeds 
of  many  of  those  who  write  about  the  changes  in  those  in- 
stitutions, I  am  dismayed  by  the  absence  of  what  I  had 
thought  one  virtue  always  to  be  counted  on  in  our  pioneer 
America — the  virtue  of  courage  and  cheer  and  hopefulness 
in  turning  the  face  towards  the  future  and  away  from  the 
past.  I  am  astonished  by  the  careworn  taking  thought  as 
to  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  the  absence  of  hurrahs 
over  the  prize  to  be  won.  We  are  all  brought  up  on  the 

I  story  of  the  Pilgrims  and  of  the  stoutheartedness  of  those 
ancestors  of  ours  who  did  not,  one  of  them,  turn  back 
towards  the  established  past  and,  frightened  by  the  unknown, 
return  to  England  when  the  Mayflower  returned.  What 
has  become  of  that  pioneering  spirit,  and  that  other  one 
which  sent  strong  men  and  women  adventurously  out  to 
conquer  the  new  continent? 

In  all  the  talk  about  the  unknown  future  of  marriage  and 


parenthood  I  hear  no  echo  of  the  instinctive  rush  of  high 
spirits  over  obstacles  to  conquer,  none  of  our  old  traditional 
delight  in  exploring  and  taming  the  unknown.  We  seem  to 
be  heavyheartedly  stooping  over  the  broken  pieces  of  the 
past,  rather  than  plunging  our  hands  eagerly  into  the  plastic 
clay  of  the  future. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  don't  recognize  the  situation  as  the 
moral  equivalent  of  the  material  one  faced  by  our  fore- 
fathers, out  of  which  they  created  our  present  world,  ma- 
terially so  marvelous,  wherein  materially  we  are  so  astonish- 
ingly at  our  ease?  Here  we  stand,  facing  a  new  world  of 
human  relationship,  as  new  as  America  was  to  those  English 
people  three  centuries  ago.  There  it  lies,  waiting  for  us  to 
shape  it  into  the  background  of  strong  and  healthy  and 
happy  lives  for  our  descendants.  Even  if  we  would  we  can- 
not retreat  into  the  old  world  of  the  past.  There  is  no 
moral  Mayflower  that  could  possibly  carry  us  back  to  bring 
up  our  families  along  the  lines  fixed  by  the  old  traditions. 
We  must  move  forward,  pushed  by  the  irresistible  momen- 
tum of  change;  we  might  at  least,  even  the  most  timid  or 
thought-taking  among  us,  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
step  off  boldly  into  the  unknown  world,  with  that  alert 
self-possessed  eye  which  alone  can  discern  and  shape  the 
new  possibilities  in  a  new  region. 

THERE  is  no  denying  that  we  are  leaving  behind  us  some 
sweet  and  pleasant  aspects  of  life  which  will  never  be 
seen  again.  So  did  the  Pilgrims.  Never  were  they  or  their 
descendants  to  know  again  the  pleasant  comfortable  leisure 
of  well-to-do  people  attended  and  served  by  a  class  who 
were  resigned  to  being  considered  only  half  human.  The 
pleasant  repose  of  the  older  home  when  the  women  and  the 
younger  generation  had  no  thought  of  being  allowed  wholly 
human  dignity  or  freedom  of  action,  is  gone  forever.  There 
is  no  denying  that  the  rule  of  autocracy  is  simpler  and  often 
quieter  than  any  other  form  of  organization.  But  we  can- 
not return  to  it  even  if  we  would  and  in  our  hearts  we 
know  that  we  would  now  find  something  so  ignoble  and 
base  as  the  foundations  of  such  peace  and  quietness  that  we 
could  not  endure  it,  either  as  autocrat  or  as  serf. 

No,  we  cannot  live  ourselves  back  to  the  old  quietly 
ordered  world  with  its  unquestioned  traditions  and  standards. 
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But  why  this  uneasiness  about  what  is  before  us?  Why  this 
absence  of  stout-hearted  self-confidence  that  we  can  find  our 
way  about  in  it  without  losing  our  way?  What  is  before  us? 
I'll  tell  you.  As  wonderful  an  opportunity  as  the  human 
race  has  ever  seen  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  deeply  satis- 
fying of  all  our  instincts,  the  instinct  to  create.  It  is  a 
truism  that  only  those  human  beings  are  healthy  and  happy 
who  are  creating  something.  Human  beings  starve  and  die 
morally  if  they  are  denied  creative  occupation.  The  happi- 
ness of  a  poverty-stricken  unknown  artist  compared  to  the 
stuffy,  idle  rich  man  is  proverbial,  a  platitude  worn  thread- 
bare because  of  its  very  truth. 

NOW,  before  every  one  of  us,  since  every  one  has  per- 
sonal relations,  lies  a  whole  new  world  to  be  shaped  by 
creative  instinct.  There  lie  the  raw  materials  of  glory — the 
same  old  primitively  necessary  human  ties  without  which 
the  race  has  never  been  able  to  exist  a  moment  .  .  .  mating, 
parenthood,  responsibility  of  one  for  another.  'Broken  and 
gone  are  many  of  the  ugly  old  fetters  which  hampered  the 
movements  of  all,  and  rubbed  raw  sores  on  the  limbs  of 
many.  Some  order  and  discipline  there  must  be — such  is 
the  essence  of  creative  art  which  by  order  and  discipline  and 
intelligence  and  inspiration  creates  something  finished  and 
beautiful  out  of  raw  material.  Out  of  the  capacity  to  scream 
aloud,  the  creative  impulse  has  made  Wagnerian  operas. 
Out  of  the  hardness  and  heaviness  of  stone,  it  has  built  up 
cathedrals  to  the  glory  of  God.  There  lies  our  raw  material 
— the  relationship  between  men  and  women,  between 
parents  and  their  children. 

We  know  from  the  core  of  our  beings  that  beautiful 
things  can  be  made  of  such  relationships,  and  the  glowing 
certainty  of  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  first  element  in  any 
training  to  cope  with  them. 

The  moral  Mayflower  has  landed  us  on  a  stern  and  rock- 
bound  coast  with  a  whole  new  world  before  us,  rich  with 
dangers,  rich  beyond  imaginings  with  lovely  possibilities. 


Careful  thought  and  training,  as  to  diet,  psychology,  house- 
hold budgets,  physical  sex-relations  are  necessary  for  the  new 
task.  Yes,  of  course,  but  they  will  achieve  nothing  but 
weariness  of  spirit  if  they  are  not  warmed  and  vitalized  by 
a  glowing  sense  of  the  new  possibilities  for  happiness  and 
growth  and  honesty  and  strength  in  the  new  family. 

We  are  Americans  all.  Every  one  of  us  is  on  this  con- 
tinent only  because  we  or  our  fathers  preferred  to  shape 
new  material  into  new  life,  rather  than  live  on  in  the  old 
forms.  We  are  every  one  of  us  of  the  race  of  pioneers. 
Here  is  a  new  frontier  to  be  conquered,  a  new  spiritual 
region  to  be  subdued.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  old  half- 
humorous,  wholly  dauntless  pioneer  spirit  to  burn  up  bravely 
and  boldly.  On  the  covered  wagons  crawling  over  the 
illimitable  plains  at  a  snail's  pace,  they  blazoned  out  "Pike's 
Peak  or  bust"  .  .  .  and  built  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the 
world  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak. 

Let  us  hang  out  a  banner  bearing  some  such  device  as 
"Free  and  happy  homes  or  bust,"  and  see  before  us  not  the 
difficulties  and  complexities  of  the  road,  not  even  the 
shadowy  wayside  cemeteries  for  the  fallen,  but  the  bright 
beauty  of  the  goal. 

No  human  beings  ever  had  a  brighter  goal  before  them. 
To  learn  how  to  live  nobly  and  wisely  with  a  true  mate, 
to  learn  how  to  help  the  younger  generation  with  one's 
experience  and  not  to  hamper  it,  to  learn  how  to  help  less 
favored  human  beings  on  towards  this  goal  .  .  .  never  did 
any  generation  have  a  richer  or  more  rewarding  frontier  to 
conquer. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  observe  that  the  bridges  are  not  yet 
built,  nor  the  roads  made  that  lead  into  it.  But  not  too 
much  wrinkling  of  the  brows  over  these,  if  you  please,  not 
too  much  heaviness  of  heart  over  occasional  dangerous  fords 
to  cross,  not  too  ntuch  appearance  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders — lest  the  rank  and  file  lose  heart,  forget  the 
glory  of  the  struggle  and  the  golden  rewards  for  those  who 
succeed. 


From  Our  New  West,  by  Samuel  Bowles,  Hartford  Publishing  Company,  1869 
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Who  Are  We? 

By  LOUIS  I.  DUBLIN 


CHE  family,  that  tottering  old  institution,  as 
some  cynics  depict  it,  is  still  the  very  founda- 
tion   of    our    civilization.      It    continues    to 
determine  our  individual  as  well  as  our  na- 
tional well-being.    The  family  provides  both 
nature  and  nurture  for  the  individual ;  it  is 
the  source  of  continuity  and  the  carrier  of  tradition  for  the 
state.    That  is  why  the  family  has  always  been  zealously 
protected    by    organized    authority,    including    church    and 
state.    Every  tendency  toward  change  in  the  form  of  family 
structure  has  been   fought  by  them  tooth   and   nail.    One 
would    expect,     therefore,     that    both    official    and    private 
agencies  would  make  the  family  the  unit  of  observation  and 
note   carefully    every    variety    of    family   organization    and 
would  provide  a  wealth  of  information  on  its  development. 
But,    probably   because    of    the   highly   intangible   values 
involved,   the  problems  of   family  well-being  have  resisted 
stubbornly  and  effectively  the  introduction  of  any  attempt 
at   measurement   and   of   appraisal.     There   are   almost    no 
sound  facts  upon  which  a  constructive  social  program  may 
be  built.    Yet  there  is  already,  thanks  to  the  newer  ideals 
of  social  work,  a  growing  interest  in  facts  underlying  family 
life.    It  is  now  realized  that  if  social  work  is  to  become  truly 
scientific  and  to  be  based  upon  principles  rather  than  random 
feelings  of  generosity  and  pity,  it  must  be  guided  by  the 
same  methods  of  accounting  and  the  same  criteria  of  success 
and  failure  that  are  applied  to  other  human  activities. 

A  serious  difficulty  arises  at  the  very  beginning  because 
of  the  varied  conceptions  of  the  family.  There  is  first  the 
"natural"  family  which,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of 
parents  and  their  unmarried  children,  whether  living  at 
home  or  away.  Under  this  head  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween complete  and  incomplete  families,  and  these  may  be 
still  further  divided  into  broken  and  unbroken  families.  As 
against  the  natural  family,  there  is  the  "economic"  family, 
an  aggregation  of  persons  living  under  the  same  roof  and 
sharing  the  same  table,  though  not  necessarily  united  by  ties 
of  blood  or  marriage.  The  state  has  found  it  possible  to' 
record  the  facts  for  the  economic  family  only.  As  a  result, 
we  find  in  the  census  returns  every  variety  of  family  unit 
represented  though  the  great  majority  are  true  natural  fam- 
ilies. Despite  this  drawback,  census  figures  do  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  present  organization  of  the  family; 
especially  with  regard  to  the  trend  in  family  organization, 
and  we  have  no  choice  but  to  use  them. 

According  to  the  census  of  1920,  there  were  24,351,677 
families  in  the  United  States  and,  in  1927  there  are  prob- 
ably close  to  twenty-seven  and  a  half  million.  Since  the 
total  population  is  now  about  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
millions,  the  average  number  of  persons  in  the  family  group 
is  4.3.  The  size  of  the  family  has  decreased  slowly  and 
regularly  from  the  beginning  of  our  national  history.  Fam- 
ilies with  seven  or  eight  children  were  the  rule  in  the  early 
period,  but  by  1850  the  average  number  of  persons  in  the 


census  family  was  5.6.  The  largest  families  are  found  in 
the  southern  states,  the  smallest  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Other 
geographical  areas  show  very  little  variation  from  the  aver- 
age. There  is  a  widespread  tendency  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  the  rural  family  to  be  larger  than  the  urban  family. 
In  1920,  the  figures  were  4.5  and  4.2  persons  respectively. 
The  size  of  the  family  varies  with  the  prevailing  industries, 
the  housing  facilities,  the  religious  affiliations  and  even  with 
the  racial  traditions  of  groups  of  people.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  the  size  of  families  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  classified  according  to  color  and  nativ- 
ity of  the  parents,  but  unfortunately,  these  figures  are  not 
available.  We  do  know,  however,  that  immigrant  families 
are  larger  than  those  of  native  stock. 

Families  are  formed  through  the  institution  of  marriage. 
In  1925,  there  occurred  in  the  United  States  10.2  marriages 
per  thousand  of  population ;  and  as  each  marriage  involves 
two  persons,  one  marriage  was  recorded  that  year  for  every 
fifty  people  in  the  country.  Our  marriage-rates  have  al- 
ways been  and  still  are  relatively  high  as  compared  with  , 
other  countries.  England  and  Wales  in  1924  showed  a 
marriage-rate  of  7.7  per  thousand ;  Germany  in  the  same 
year,  an  even  lower  figure,  7.1.  But  both  these  rates  un- 
doubtedly reflect  the  post-war  excess  of  women  of  marriage- 
able age.  Opportunities  for  marriage  in  America  are  very 
favorable,  because  of  the  age  and  sex  composition  of  the 
population  and  the  excellent  economic  conditions  prevaHing. 
Marriage-rates  reflect  quickly  the  state  of  well-being  of  the 
people,  the  rise  and  fall  of  employment  and  of  wage  levels. 

THE  highest  marriage-rates  for  the  country  are  in  the 
area  which  includes  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi;  the  lowest  in  the  New  England  states.  Con- 
sidering individual  states,  Florida  shows  the  highest  rate 
and  Delaware  the  lowest.  Although  the  marriage-rate  may 
be  expected  to  vary  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  eighty 
marriages  in  Florida  for  each  thousand  unmarried  people 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  over,  with  the  Delaware  figure 
of  only  eighteen  for  the  same  age-group.  Rural  life  influences 
the  marriage-rate  favorably;  city  life  apparently  causes  a 
diminution  of  about  IO  per  cent  in  the  marriage-rate. 

Marriage  registration  for  the  country  as  a  whole  began 
in  1887.  In  that  year,  the  marriage-rate  was  8.7  per  thou- 
sand of  population.  By  1900  it  had  risen  to  9.3  and  since 
1905  the  crude  marriage-rate  has  remained  above  IO  per 
thousand.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  marriage-rate 
has  slowly  but  consistently  increased  during  the  last  forty 
years.  In  an  extremely  interesting  paper,  W.  F.  Ogburn 
has  recently  shown  that  in  1920  about  three-fifths  of  all 
persons  15  years  of  age  and  over  were  married,  and  of  those 
45  years  of  age  and  over,  90  per  cent  either  were  or  had 
at  one  time  been  married.  In  the  early  age  groups,  there 
are  more  married  women  than  men ;  among  older  people, 
the  situation  is  reversed.  The  steady  increase  in  the  marri- 
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age-rate  has  been  manifest  at  every  age  division  of  life  after 
the  fifteenth  year;  but  accompanying  this  increase  has  been 
a  slight  increase  in  the  average  age  at  marriage,  as  the 
Massachusetts  figures  show.  In  1910,  the  average  age  at 
marriage  for  males  in  that  state  was  29.0  years;  in  1926, 
it  was  29.5  years.  For  females,  the  average  age  at  marriage 
in  1910  was  25.7  years;  in  1926,  26.1  years. 

Another  tendency  which  influences  both  the  marriage-rate 
and  the  age  at  marriage  is  the  sex  ratio,  or  the  proportion 
of  women  to  men  in  a  given  place.  The  highest  rates  of 
marriage  are  found  in  areas  with  an  excess  of  men ;  and 
manufacturing  cities  especially  show  a  high  proportion  of 
marriages  because  of  their  large  male  populations.  Where 
women  are  found  in  large  numbers,  there  is  not  only  a  low 
marriage-rate  but  a  decided  postponement  of  the  age  of 
marriage.  Discussing  this  point,  C.  T.  Brunner  shows  that 
the  ratio  of  men  to  women  is  determined  by  the  industrial 
character  of  a  district.  Where  the  main  industries  call  for 
men's  labor,  as  in  mining  and  shipbuilding,  the  proportion 
of  males  to  females  is  high  and  the  marriage  age  of  the 
women  is  low;  where  the  demand  for  female  labor  is  strong, 
wages  are  low,  there  is  a  low  proportion  of  men  to  women, 
and  a  high  marriage  age  for  women. 

GREAT  significance  attaches  to  the  age  of  marriage.  The 
trend  towards  delayed  marriage  has  caused  a  wider 
spread  between  the  biological  age  for  marriage — or  the  age  at 
which  sex  impulses  become  strong  and  the  procreative  capa- 
city develops — and  the  economic  age  of  marriage,  or  the 
time  when  it  becomes  financially  possible  for  the  male  to 
assume  family  responsibilities.  Consequently  serious  prob- 
lems have  arisen,  involving  such  fundamental  questions  as 
the  double  standard  of  morality,  companionate  marriage,  the 
dissemination  of  contraceptive  knowledge  and  the  like.  All 
these  problems  of  social  ethics  are  quite  beyond  our  province 
here  and  we  mention  them  only  in  passing  to  show  the  deeply 
significant  implications  involved  in  marriage  statistics. 

If  families  are  formed  through  the  institution  of  marriage, 
they  are  continued  through  the  medium  of  births.  Birth- 
rates are,  therefore,  a  significant  factor  in  determining  family 
stability.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  the  population 
increased  at  a  rate  of  about  three  and  a  half  per  cent  a 
year.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  very  high  birth-rate  and 
to  the  comparatively  low  death-rate.  In  the  earlier  years, 
birth-rates  of  50  per  thousand  probably  occurred.  By  1880, 
the  birth-rate  was  still  close  to  40  per  thousand,  or  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  it  is  now.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a 
fairly  steady  decline  in  the  birth-rate  and  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  only  about  twenty-one  per  thousand. 

Even  the  present  low  birth-rate  would  be  still  lower 
were  we  not  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  relatively  high  birth- 
rates of  past  decades,  which  gives  us  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  persons  in  early  adolescent  and  middle  ages.  If  we 
eliminate  from  our  consideration  the  rural  and  southern 
half  of  the  country,  we  may  say  that  a  very  large  part  of 
our  birth-rate  is  the  result  of  recent  immigration.  Were  it 
not  for  this  factor,  our  birth-rate  would  unquestionably  be 
the  lowest  in  the  world.  The  tendency  of  the  birth-rate  is 
still  downward.  Just  how  far  the  decline  will  go,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Contraceptive  knowledge  is  rapidly  spreading 
to  all  classes  of  society.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  de- 
clining number  of  immigrants  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
young  people,  will  undoubtedly  slow  up  the  rate  of  increase, 
and  we  may  look  before  very  long  to  a  stationary  population. 


It  requires  close  to  four  children  per  mother  for  the  popu- 
lation to  reproduce  itself.  If  the  present  policy  of  restricted 
immigration  and  the  sentiment  favoring  small  families  con- 
tinues for  a  few  more  decades,  we  shall  have  arrived  at  a 
point  of  a  stationary  population.  But  this  whole  tendency 
may  shift  when  the  public  realizes  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  going. 

As  against  the  formative  influence  of  marriage,  there  are 
two  disintegrating  forces  which  destroy  families,  name- 
ly, death  and  divorce  or  separation.  The  mortality  rate 
here  has  always  been  low  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
countries.  The  American  people  were  recruited  from  hardy 
stock;  and  after  the  country  was  settled,  conditions  of  life 
were,  on  the  whole,  conducive  to  longevity.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Republic,  the  rates  were  higher  in  the  cities 
than  on  the  farms  and  plantations,  although  in  the  South, 
malaria  could  often  be  counted  on  to  increase  the  mortality. 
The  general  death-rate  of  those  years  was  about  twenty  per 
thousand.  When,  as  often  happened,  epidemics  of  various 
diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  pre- 
vailed, it  shot  up  to  thirty  and  even  forty  per  thousand. 
But  note  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  as 
shown  by  the  rate  of  18.1  per  thousand  for  1918,  the  year 
of  the  unprecedented  influenza  epidemic. 

The  death-rate  has  fallen  at  least  40  per  cent  during  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  "years.  In  1900,  the  first  year  of  official 
death  registration,  the  rate  was  17.6  per  thousand.  During 
the  following  quarter  century,  it  had  fallen  33  per  cent,  ;i 
truly  remarkable  achievement.  The  early  years  of  life 
show  the  most  phenomenal  saving.  Infant  mortality  is  now 
only  half  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago  when  one  out 
of  five  babies  born  died  before  reaching  the  first  birthday. 
Now  we  find  fault  when  one  out  of  every  fourteen  infants 
dies  in  the  first  year  of  life.  The  mortality  of  preschool 
children,  of  children  in  their  teens,  of  adolescents  and  of 
young  adults,  has  shown  large  but  unequal  improvement. 
Not  nearly  as  many  young  or  even  middle-aged  people  die 
as  the  result  of  tuberculosis  as  did  formerly.  Typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  are  rapidly  diminishing  and 
promise  to  become  as  rare  as  yellow  fever  and  cholera. 
The  outlook  for  the  future  is  promising  indeed. 

THE  reduction  in  mortality  has,  of  course,  lengthened  the 
average  duration  of  life,  or  what  is  technically  called 
"the  expectation  of  life  at  birth."  In  1840,  the  average 
person  could  count  on  only  forty  years;  but  gradually  the 
expectation  has  crept  up  and  is  now  about  fifty-eight  years, 
making  a  gain  of  almost  50  per  cent  in  this  comparatively 
brief  period.  One  point  must  be  made  clear  however— 
The  death  of  numbers  of  babies  and  young  people  before 
they  more  than  taste  life  has  been  prevented  to  a  great 
degree.  Who  can  estimate  the  increased  wealth  and  happi- 
ness this  has  brought  to  the  American  people? 

Death  is  the  great  disintegrating  force  of  family  life, 
especially  when  the  father  or  the  mother  is  taken.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  encouraging  to  note  a  much  reduced  mor- 
tality among  young  married  people  as  shown  by  New  York 
State  statistics.  For  married  men  in  the  age  group  25  to 
34  years,  the  rate  has  fallen  from  4.9  per  thousand  in 
1909-11  to  about  a  third  of  that  figure  in  1924;  in  the 
next  age  group,  35  to  44  years,  during  the  same  period  it 
fell  from  7.4  per  thousand,  to  2.7.  Similarly  fifteen  years 
ago,  the  death-rate  for  married  women  was  5.8  between  the 
ages  of  25  to  34,  and  in  1924  had  fallen  to  1.9:  in  the  35 
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to  44  year  group,  it  was  reduced  from  7.1  to  2.8  per  thou- 
sand. It  is  especially  the  loss  of  young  parents  which  has 
the  direst  consequences  upon  family  well-being,  throwing 
every  normal  activity  of  the  family  out  of  gear  and  usher- 
ing in  a  whole  series  of  calamities  which  taxes  every  resource 
of  the  community.  Only  a  comparatively  short  time  ago, 
the  premature  death  of  parents  caused  untold  numbers  of 
previously  self-respecting  families  to  become  dependent  upon 
charity.  Now  the  routine  of  social  agencies  has  been  shifted 
from  relief  of  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  down-and-out  to 
more  constructive  effort,  such  as  health  conservation  and 
higher  living  standards  for  the  great  body  of  wage-earners. 

WHILE  death  has  become  increasingly  less  important  as 
a  cause  of  family  disintegration,  the  break-up  of  fami- 
lies by  divorce  has  become  more  and  more  frequent.  In  1925, 
with  the  highest  divorce  rate  ever  recorded  in  the  United 
States,  there  were  175,449  divorces,  or  one  divorce  for 
every  seven  marriages  performed  in  that  year.  In  1887, 
when  divorce  registration  was  started,  there  were  .5  divorces 
per  thousand  population.  This  figure  increased  to  .6  in 
1897;  to  .9  in  1906;  to  I.I  in  1916;  and  to  1.5  in  1925. 
There  is  now  one  divorce  a  year  to  each  135  married  couples. 

Undoubtedly  the  presence  of  children  holds  the  family 
together.  Children  are  relatively  rare  in  families  broken 
by  divorce.  There  were  no  children  in  57  per  cent  of  the 
divorced  families ;  7  per  cent  made  no  report ;  and  in  the 
remaining  36  per  cent  there  was  an  average  of  1.8  children. 
In  19.7  per  cent  of  all  these  divorced  families,  there  was 
one  child ;  in  9.4  per  cent,  two  children ;  in  3.8  per  cent, 
three  children;  and  in  only  3.1  per  cent  of  the  total  divorced 
cases  were  there  four  or  more  children. 

As  related  to  the  married  population,  the  divorce-rate  was 
highest  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  In 
1925,  there  were  6.5  divorces  per  thousand  married  popu- 
lation in  that  area.  The  lowest  rate  of  1.5  divorces  was 
recorded  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  There  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  these  fig- 
ures because  of  the  ease  with  which  individuals  can  obtain 
divorces  in  states  and  countries  other  than  those  of  their 
usual  residence.  In  Nevada,  it  is  notoriously  easy  to  ob- 
tain a  divorce  and  therefore  the  1925  divorce  rate  of  34.7 
per  thousand  married  population  reflected  only  the  laxity 
of  the  divorce  laws.  Among  the  highest  recorded  rates  for 
individual  states  were  those  of  Oklahoma  with  7.9  divorces 
per  thousand  population ;  Oregon  with  7.6,  and  Texas  with 
7.4.  In  both  New  York  State  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  rate  was  less  than  I  per  thousand  married  popula- 
tion— the  low  point  in  divorce  frequency.  There  is  uni- 
formly more  divorce  in  the  cities  than  in  the  rural  areas. 

THE  increasing  frequency  of  divorce  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  modern  life.  Little  attention  has  as  yet 
been  directed  by  social  workers  and  by  students  generally 
to  the  causes  which  make  for  divorce,  possibly  because  this 
evil  is  still  largely  concentrated  among  the  well-to-do.  But 
such  tendencies  always  percolate  into  other  economic  classes ; 
what  is  the  fashion  in  one  class  is  soon  copied  by  all  the 
rest.  In  any  case,  substitutes  for  divorce  are  already  very 
much  in  evidence  among  those  who  can  not  afford  the  luxury 
of  travel  to  states  with  easy  divorce  laws  or  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Our  courts  of  domestic  relations  have  an  immense 
calendar  of  cases  of  separation  and  of  desertion  which  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  phenomenon  as  divorce 


because  they  represent  the  disintegration  of  the  family  with 
the  consequent  hardships  and  handicaps  for  minor  children. 
This  condition  will  in  all  probability  continue  or  get  worse 
unless  the  community  develops  a  better  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  the  family  in  our  modern  life.  Certain 
tendencies  are  distinctly  adverse  to  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  family  and  these  for  the  most  part,  go  un- 
challenged by  the  socially-minded.  These  include  the 
movement  of  people  from  the  farms  to  the  cities,  the  em- 
ployment of  very  young  persons  and  their  consequent  drift- 
ing away  from  their  homes,  the  almost  prohibitive  cost  of 
domestic  service,  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  small 
apartment  and,  most  important,  the  approval  of  childless 
or,  at  best,  two-child  families. 

A  conference  of  governors  for  the  adoption  of  uniform 
divorce  legislation  by  all  the  states  is  obviously  needed.  But 
more  important  still  would  be  the  creation  and  widespread 
distribution  of  a  constructive  and  sympathetic  point  of  view 
on  the  significance  of  the  family  in  the  modern  state  and  of 
the  true  place  of  divorce  in  family  life. 

This  discussion  of  the  facts  of  the  family  has  been  meager 
and  desultory.  At  every  point,  we  are  thwarted  by  the  lack 
of  trustworthy  information.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  official  agencies  entrusted  with  the  compilation  of 
facts  of  our  organized  community  life  have  missed  their 
opportunity  to  bring  together  a  continuous  series  of  data 
which  would  indicate  the  trends  of  the  modern  family. 
There  must  be  a  very  definite  shift  in  the  emphasis  of  our 
official  statistics  from  the  individual  to  the  family  as  the 
social  unit  for  purposes  of  both  tabulation  and  analysis.  A 
primary  need  is  a  statement  from  the  results  of  each  of  the 
future  decennial  censuses  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  on  the  number  of  natural  families,  supplemented  by 
appropriate  classifications  according  to  the  nativity,  paren- 
tage and  color  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Follovying  the 
precedent  of  other  countries,  it  may  be  well  also  to  secure 
for  each  natural  family  the  year  of  marriage  and  the  ages 
of  the  wife  and  husband  at  marriage.  And  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  degree  to  which  the  natural  family  achieves  its 
primary  aim  of  maintaining  the  population  of  the  country, 
it  may  be  well  to  secure  facts  on  the  number  of  children  ever 
live-born  to  the  marriage  and  on  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren surviving  the  census  day.  If  these  facts  were  provided 
on  the  enumeration  schedules  of  the  next  census,  and  if 
suitable  facilities  were  established  for  the  tabulation  and 
publication  of  the  results,  we  should  have  a  statistical  found- 
ation for  the  consideration  of  family  problems  in  the  United 
States  such  as  England  and  Scotland  possess. 

Social  agencies  which  come  in  contact  with  families  may 
also  perform  a  distinct  service  in  the  collection  of  family 
facts.  Data  on  the  natural  families  cared  for  by  them  should 
become  available  from  this  source  indicating  the  relationship 
of  family  members  to  the  head  of  the  family,  the  number  of 
family  members  by  age,  the  duration  of  marriage  and  the 
number  of  children  ever  live-born  and  who  are  now  either 
dead  or  alive.  The  committees  on  statistics  of  the  several 
states  and  national  organizations  of  social  workers  may  well 
take  into  account  these  items  of  family  case  work  and  out- 
line a  statistical  program  which  will  be  in  general  agree- 
ment with  a  plan  developed  for  official  registration.  What 
is  needed  at  the  present  time  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  family 
statistics  and  a  well-considered  plan  for  their  collection  and 
use  to  make  possible  an  intelligent  program  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  family,  our  basic  social  institution. 


At  the  registration  desk 
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Paintings  at  Ellis  Island 
By  Martha  Walter 


In  the  detention  room 


Unqualified — and  detained  for  investigation 


SHORTLY  before  the  new  immigration  law  went  into  effect,  Martha 
Walter,  an  American  artist,  spent  five  months  painting  at  the  Ellis 
Island  station.  The  work,  full  of  fascination  because  of  the  colorful 
types  of  humanity  presented,  had  its  inevitable  difficulties;  groups  shifted 
and  changed  from  day  to  day,  and  individuals  already  briefly  sketched 
had  to  be  searched  for.  Bewildered  by  their  experiences,  they  took  be- 
ing painted  as  a  part  of  the  mysterious  process  of  getting  into  the  country. 
Miss  Walters  made  sixteen  canvasses,  some  of  which  show  the  different 
steps  through  which  great  numbers  of  foreigners  have  had  to  go  in  the 
past.  Yet  these  have  more  than  historic  importance.  As  Dr.  Dublin 
points  out  in  the  preceding  article,  even  under  our  present  law  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  newcomers  are  added  yearly  to  our  population 


From  Amoeba  Up 

The   Biological   Basis   of  the   Family 

By  H.  S.  JENNINGS 


family  is  by  no  means  an  original  inven- 
man.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
out  independently  by  many  different 
organisms,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  our 
ancestors  had  the  family  before  they  were 
men.  The  biological  basis  of  the  family  is 
to  be  interpreted  as  its  relation  to  the  great  underlying 
physiological  processes  of  all  organic  life ;  to  development ; 
to  the  interchange  of  matter  and  energy ;  to  behavior ;  to 
reproduction.  It  is  not  my  province  to  speak  for  or  against 
the  preservation  or  modification  or  abolition  of  the  family 
as  found  in  man,  but  only  to  show  its  relation  to  the  cen- 
tral organic  processes.  To  do  this  does  not  deprive  of  sig- 
nificance other  relations;  it  merely  recognizes  that  these 
higher  things  rest  upon  foundations  and  that  to  understand 
these  foundations  may  aid  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the 
function  and  value  of  the  family. 

All  organisms  show  two  sets  of  activities  that  are  to  a 
certain  extent  in  opposition ;  sometimes  in  shrieking  oppo- 
sition. They  live  individually;  and  they  reproduce.  Each 
individual  has  its  own  life  career;  it  grows,  develops,  seeks 
and  takes  nutrition ;  pursues  its  varied  business  and  desires ; 
becomes  mature ;  most  finally  become  old  and  die.  And  in 
addition  each  produces  new  individuals  that  shall  take  his 
place  when  his  individual  career  is  closed. 

Now  all  organisms  find — as  human  beings  find  and  some 
loudly  proclaim — that  the  business  of  reproduction  interferes 
with  their  careers.  The  two  things  interact,  intertwine, 
modify  each  other.  This  occurs  differently  in  different  or- 
ganisms ;  there  result  many  diverse  systems,  diverse  institu- 
tions, among  them  the  family,  in  its  various  types  and  grada- 
tions, as  we  find  it  in  man  and  in  other  animals.  The  num- 
ber and  variety  of  systems  arising  from  the  interaction  of 
reproduction  with  the  pursuit  of  the  life  career  are  so  great 
as  to  defy  enumeration.  But  examination  of  certain  typical 
situations  will  illustrate  the  role  of  the  family. 

The  life  career  of  some  organisms  is  so  simple,  and  their 
reproduction  is  so  simple,  that  there  is  little  interference. 
In  some  of  my  favorite  pets,  the  rotifers,  the  individual  sim- 
ply drops  here  and  there  pieces  of  itself,  which  grow  into 
new  individuals.  There  is  no  mating  and  there  is  no  farther 
relation  of  parent  with  offspring.  Yet  even  here  the  life 
career  is  somewhat  modified ;  part  of  the  parent's  nutrition 
goes  into  these  pieces,  and  their  separation  from  the  parent 
may  be  a  severe  operation. 

And  even  in  such  cases  the  beginning  of  the  family  may 
appear.  In  some  animals  the  piece  or  germ  remains  attached 
to  the  parent  body,  there  growing  and  developing,  feeding 
through  the  parent's  mouth  and  sharing  the  parent's  career. 
Several  such  offspring  may  remain  attached  to  one  parent ; 
then  we  have  a  veritable  incipient  family,  though  with  but 
one  parent.  A  budding  hydra,  a  colonial  infusorian,  shows 
us  such  an  embryo  family. 


But  animals  that  require  two  parents  find  the  matter  much 
more  complex.  Why  most  of  us  require  not  merely  one 
parent  but  two  is  one  of  the  great  and  perhaps  unanswered 
questions  of  biology.  But  certainly  this  increases  enormously 
the  variety  and  complexity  of  life;  multiplies  by  thousands 
its  problems  and  difficulties ;  perhaps  also  its  interests  and 
satisfactions.  There  is  added  to  the  life  career  the  problem 
of  finding  and  uniting  with  the  mate;  a  problem  much 
more  difficult  than  that  presented  by  the  performance  of 
most  other  functions.  It  requires  specialized  structures,  spe- 
cialized functions,  specialized  reactions.  The  seeking  of  the 
mate  becomes  one  of  the  chief  impulses,  changing  the  de- 
velopment and  behavior  of  organisms,  playing  everywhere  a 
tremendous  role.  It  seems  one  of  the  chief  bases  of  structural 
and  mental  evolution ;  it  cannot  be  left  out  of  account, 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  the  family  or  with  any  other 
product  of  evolution. 

At  its  lowest,  reproduction  from  two  parents  is  still  car- 
ried out  in  a  relatively  simple  way.  In  some  organisms  the 
individuals  simply  cast  their  germ  cells  abroad ;  leaving  them 
to  unite  or  to  fail,  as  chance  may  dictate ;  leaving  the  united 
product  to  develop  as  best  it  may.  Such  is  the  situation  in 
many  plants ;  in  many  aquatic  animals.  But  as  the  condi- 
tions of  life  become  more  complex,  this  does  not  suffice. 
Most  mates  seek  and  find  each  other.  This  becomes  one 
of  the  main  features  of  the  life  career.  A  difference  arises 
between  the  two  mates,  a  difference  not  present  in  the  lower 
grades:  One  does  most  of  the  seeking,  and  carries  minute 
germ  cells  that  move  and  actively  unite  with  the  others. 
This  is  the  male.  The  other,  the  female,  produces  and  car- 
ries large  germ  cells,  in  which  she  stores  up  food  for  the 
development  of  the  young.  Here  appears  the  deepest  duality 
of  life,  the  difference  of  the  sexes. 

THE  life  career  in  both  sexes  is  much  altered  by  the 
mode  of  reproduction,  but  in  the  male  far  less  than  in 
the  female.  The  production  of  the  large  germ  cells,  the 
storing  of  food  within  them,  the  carrying  of  them,  and  their 
deposition — these  things  form  for  the  female  a  large  part 
of  the  business  of  life.  The  special  problems  of  feminism 
begin  far  back  in  the  animal  series. 

And  this  is  but  the  first  step  in  a  long  process.  The  life 
career  of  the  female  becomes  still  more  profoundly  altered 
when  the  egg,  even  after  union  with  the  germ  cell  from  the 
male,  remains  attached  to  the  body  of  the  mother,  receiving 
protection  and  nutrition,  till  a  certain  stage  of  development 
is  reached.  We  find  among  animals  all  stages  in  this  union. 
In  some  it  goes  but  a  little  way.  The  female  carries  the 
egg  merely  till  it  is  ready  to  hatch,  then  casts  it  abroad. 
In  others  the  union  becomes  longer  and  more  intimate,  till 
we  reach  the  condition  found  in  the  group  to  which  man 
belongs,  the  mammals.  Here  the  young  is  long  identified 
with  the  parent.  The  offspring  is  not  cast  on  its  own 
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DEER 

By  Rosa  Bonheur 

The  polygamous  fam- 
ily, where  each  male 
mates  with  a  limited 
number  of  females, 
which  he  protects  to- 
getherwith  theiryoung. 
There  isperpetual  war- 
fare among  the  males, 
and  a  highly  selective 
elimination  of  the  pa- 
cifists, since  only  the 
more  powerful  war- 
riors become*  fathers 


resources  until  it  has  reached  a  rather  advanced  stage  of 
development. 

This  intimate  union  of  parent  and  offspring  for  a  long 
period,  has  large  consequences.  The  development  of  the  off- 
spring is  greatly  changed.  And  the  parent  is  modified  hardly 
less;  her  entire  physiology,  metabolic,  glandular,  nervous, 
mental,  is  tremendously  influenced.  In  this  union  of  parent 
and  offspring  we  have  another  major  factor  in  development 
and  behavior,  comparable  to  that  due  to  the  requirement  of 
mating.  But  this  union  affects  directly  but  one  of  the 
parents,  the  female ;  the  family  at  its  beginning  includes 
but  mother  and  offspring.  Save  for  the  mating  require- 
ments the  male  still  retains  his  freedom. 

But  the  chain  binding  the  male  to  his  mate  gradually 
brings  him  too  under  the  domination  of  the  developing  off- 
spring. His  mate  is  under  a  heavy  handicap  while  carrying 
the  developing  young.  Her  life  career  so  weighted  down 
becomes  inadequate  to  nutrition  and  protection.  The  life 
career  of  the  male,  already  greatly  modified  for  the  seeking 
of  the  female,  becomes  farther  changed  toward  retaining 
possession  of  her ;  toward  feeding  and  protecting  her  while 
she  is  carrying  and  guarding  the  young.  This  situation  we 
find  widespread  ;  in  fishes ;  in  birds ;  in  mammals  ;  the  male 
protects  and  aids  the  female.  The  economic  dependence  of 
the  female  has  begun. 

Parallel  with  this  we  find  another  step.  The  wide-reach- 
ing influence  of  the  young  on  the  mother  does  not  disappear 
at  once  on  its  separation  from  her  body.  It  remains  a  source 
of  reactions,  an  object  of  interest,  after  it  has  become  free. 
The  parent  from  which  it  has  separated  continues  to  protect 
it,  to  supply  it  food,  to  keep  it  under  conditions  favorable 
to  its  farther  development.  Complex  structures,  complex 
activities  arise  in  carrying  out  these  functions.  The  life 
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career  is  deeply  modified.  This  becomes  almost  its  chief 
motif.  The  mother  wasp  prepares  food  for  the  future 
young,  a  spider  or  larva  that  has  been  stupefied ;  deposits 
the  eggs  in  this.  The  bird  mother  builds  a  nest,  keeps  the 
eggs  warm,  feeds  the  young.  The  family  has  now  devel- 
oped farther,  but  in  the  simpler  cases  it  still  consists  mainly 
of  the  offspring  with  but  one  of  the  two  parents,  the  female. 

But  the  male  too  becomes  drawn  into  this  work.  The 
female  and  her  behavior  have  become  the  strongest  source 
of  stimuli  for  the  male.  Her  concern  with  the  offspring 
deeply  influences  him.  At  times  his  relation  to  the  progeny 
appears  but  indirect.  He  protects  the  females;  the  progeny 
too  are  protected.  In  places  it  is  more  direct.  The  draw- 
ing of  the  life  activities  of  the  male  into  the  circle  of  family 
life  appears,  as  we  survey  the  animal  kingdom,  in  curious, 
isolated  and  unexpected  ways.  The  male  catfish  of  certain 
species  takes  the  eggs  in  his  mouth  and  there  holds  and  pro- 
tects them  until  the  young  can  take  care  for  themselves. 
Certain  male  toads  take  the  eggs  on  their  backs  and  there 
carry  them  until  the  young  animals  hatch  and  escape.  In 
various  fish  the  male  helps  build  and  guard  the  nest,  and 
takes  part  in  protecting  the  swimming  young.  Some  male 
birds  help  build  the  nest,  feed  the  female  while  she  keeps 
the  eggs  warm;  take  their  turn  at  that  work;  help  to  feed 
the  young.  In  some  mammals  the  male  concerns  himself 
little  or  hardly  at  all  with  these  domestic  matters ;  in  others 
he  plays  an  active  role  in  providing  a  home  and  caring  for 
the  young. 

Along  with  this  intertwining  of  the  life  careers  of  parent 
and  offspring,  there  come  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  two 
parents  to  each  other.  In  some  animals  the  relation  is  but 
a  passing  one :  the  male  seeks  the  female ;  then  after  union 
of  the  germ  cells,  separates  from  her;  they  consort  no  more; 
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and  the  next  mating  will  be  with  another  individual,  or  as 
chance  may  direct.  But  as  the  development  of  the  young 
comes  to  be  dependent  on  the  parent  or  parents,  as  the  par- 
ents feed,  protect  and  guide  the  young,  the  behavior  of  each 
becomes  correlated  with  that  of  the  other;  they  cooperate. 
The  mating  relation  is  continued  between  the  same  parents. 


Engravi 


THE  MONOGAMOUS  EAGLES 


I 


In  the  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  the  attraction  of  the  mates  for  each  other, 
combined  with  the  effect  of  habit,  keeps  the  mates  together  for  life — a  permanent  monog- 
amous family,  a  union  of  mates  for  life 

We  find  here  perhaps  two  main  lines  of  evolution.  In  one 
group,  typically,  each  male  mates  with  a  limited  number  of 
females,  which  he  protects  from  enemies  and  defends  from 
other  males,  incidentally  protecting  their  young.  The  poly- 
gamous family  has  arisen:  the  herd  or  flock,  headed  by  a 
single  male,  as  in  cattle,  in  seals,  and  in  many  mammals. 

The  polygamous  family  presents  biological  difficulties. 
Since  in  most  species  the  number  of  males  and  females  is 
approximately  the  same,  the  appropriation  of  several  females 
by  one  male  results  in  the  exclusion  of  many  males  from 
propagation ;  results  consequently  in  perpetual  war  among 
the  males.  Since  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  the  more 
powerful  warriors  among  the  males  that  become  parents  of 
the  next  generation,  this  method  of  organization  results  in 
selective  elimination  in  favor  of  the  warlike ;  cuts  out  the 
pacifists ;  operates  against  the  development  of  the  virtues  of 
peace ;  keeps  society  at  war.  'As  might  be  expected,  in  such 
polygamous  families  the  males  have  little  direct  concern  with 
the  care  of  the  young  beyond  the  protection  of  the  flock  as 
a  whole.  Their  business  is  mainly  fighting,  and  propagation. 

But  in  those  numerous  cases  where  the  male  becomes  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  business  of  caring  for  the  individual 
young  produced  by  a  particular  mother,  cooperation  between 
a  single  male  and  a  single  female  becomes  the  rule.  Care 
of  their  common  young  keeps  them  together;  the  mating 
relation  continues ;  successive  children  may  be  born  to  the 
same  pair.  What  we  usually  think  of  as  the  family  has 
come  into  existence ;  two  parents  and  their  ofTsoring  living 


together,  carrying  on  their  life  careers  in  unison ;  sharing 
nutriment  and  protection ;  cooperating  in  activities.  Such 
families  are  found  in  a  great  number  of  animals  of  diverse 
groups ;  they  are  by  no  means  peculiarly  a  human  institution. 
The  duration  of  the  family  relation  depends  much  on  the 
length  of  time  that  the  young  are  so  imperfect  as  to  require 

assistance,  and  also  in  a  minor 

degree,  on  whether  propagation 
is  seasonal.  In  birds,  in  many 
mammals,  mating  occurs  only 
at  particular  periods  of  the 
year,  and  the  young  are  depend- 
ent for  but  a  short  time;  the 
family  then  remains  a  unit 
only  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  Then  the  parents  separate 
from  the  children,  and  the  two 
parents  part,  carrying  on  inde- 
pendent careers.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  pigeons,  two  successive 
broods  of  young  overlap;  the 
second  one  begins  before  the 
first  has  left  the  parents.  In 
such  cases  the  two  parents  re- 
main mated,  bringing  up  to- 
gether two  families  of  young. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  season 
they  separate,  each  pursuing  his 
own  career,  and  at  the  next 
season  each  may  enter  into  a 
family  with  a  new  mate. 

But   there   exist   or   arise    in 
many  animals  powerful  biolog- 
ical influences  that  favor  a  co- 
operative career  of  the  parents 
lasting  for  more  than  one  sea- 
son, or  for  life.   The  attraction  of  the  mates  for  each  other, 
combined  with  the  effect  of  habit,  itself  acts  powerfully  in 
this  direction.     In  the  eagles,  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey 
this  keeps  the  mates  together  for  life — a  permanent  monog- 
amous marriage  is  here  found.     Successive  families  of  young 
are  produced,  and  though  there  intervene  periods  in  which 
the  parents  are  without  young,  the  union  of  mates  is  for  lift-. 


N  other  animals  this  tendency  toward  a  permanent  co- 
operative union  on  the  part  of  two  parents  is  power- 
fully reinforced  by  the  long  period  of  dependence  of  the 
young.  The  development  of  the  offspring  to  maturity  re- 
quires not  one  season  but  many.  The  two  parents,  caring 
jointly  for  the  young,  remain  together.  The  offspring  come, 
not  in  broods,  but  singly.  Succeeding  children  overlap  in 
their  developmental  careers.  There  is  no  time  when  the 
two  parents  can  separate  without  breaking  in  upon  the  func- 
tions they  have  undertaken  in  relation  to  the  young.  Such  is 
the  situation  we  find  at  its  highest  development  in  man. 

Meanwhile,  too,  the  life  career  in  such  organisms  has  be- 
come full  of  complex  activities  of  other  sorts,  requiring  for 
their  proper  performance  the  undistracted  attention  of  the 
individual,  and  all  this  is  intertwined  with  the  care,  pro- 
tection and  guidance  of  the  young.  To  break  the  mating 
relation  at  any  particular  time  is  to  bring  all  this  into  con- 
fusion ;  is  to  ?eave  children  and  mate  in  distress ;  is  to  leave 
unfilled  the  mating  impulse ;  is  to  force  the  separated  mates 
anew  into  the  intensely  distracting  pursuit  of  finding  a  new 
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mate.  All  this  is  avoided  by  the  mates  remaining  together. 
Even  as  age  comes  on  and  the  last  of  the  offspring  has  taken 
up  its  own  career,  so  that  the  biological  relations  with  prog- 
eny no  longer  require  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
long  use  and  habit,  the  persistence  of  the  need  for  companion- 
ship, keep  together  the  two  parents.  Marriage  is  lifelong, 
even  though  the  care  of  the  offspring  is  not.  Permanent 
monogamous  marriage  has  arisen  independently  through  sim- 
ilar functional  requirements  in  the  mammals  and  in  the 
birds;  the  biological  needs  giving  origin  to  it  being  much 
the  more  numerous  and  powerful  in  the  higher  mammals. 
Thus  it  is  emphatically  not  true,  as  so  often  asserted  with 
assumed  finality,  that  the  only  function  of  marriage  is  the 
production  of  children.  On  the  contrary,  marriage  and  the 
family  are  a  complex  resultant  from  the  interaction  of  many 
functional  needs.  The  satisfaction  of  the  powerful  mating 
impulse,  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  organic  evolution,  rein- 
forced as  it  is  by  many  structural  and  functional  complexes 
that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  it,  is  one  of  the  major 
elements  concerned.  The  thwarting  of  all  that  is  connected 
with  this  impulse  profoundly  affects  and  deranges  the  life 
career.  No  institution  that  leaves  this  function  unfulfilled 
can  be  considered  a  biologically  adequate  one.  The  monog- 
amous family,  with  life-long  union  of  the  mates,  appears  as 
the  final  term  in  a  long  evolutionary  series. 

As  we  examine  the  varied  animal  world  we  find  another 
set  of  relations  appearing,  leading  to  a  different  culmination. 
Groups  larger  than  a  single  monogamous  family  act  together 
for  support  and  protection.  Indeed,  the  single  family  itself 
develops  into  such  a  group,  when  its  members  remain  to- 
gether after  the  progeny  have  themselves  reached  the  period 
of  mating.  Such  a  group  is  formed  still  more  readily  from 
the  polygamous  family,  of  one  male  with  many  females ;  the 
herd  protects  itself  and  all  its  parts  by  common  action.  So- 
ciety as  a  whole  takes  over  many  of  the  functions  of  the 
family.  This  situation  too  exists  in  man  as  a  supplement 
to  the  monogamous  family — the  school,  for  example, 
takes  over  in  certain  relations  the  care  of  the  young. 

But  this  condition  cannot  readily  reach 
its  extreme  development — society  cannot 
fully  supplant  the  family — in  organisms 
where,  as  in  mammals,  there  is  a  long- 
continued,  intimate  union  of  the  offspring 
with  parent  before  birth,  during  which  the 
child  is  brought  to  a  considerably  advanced 
state  of  development.  Society  cannot  take 
over  this  parental  function.  And  by  that 
long  and  intimate  union  both  parent  and 
offspring  are  so  fundamentally  modified, 
in  structural,  physiological,  and  mental 
constitution,  as  to  place  great  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  society's  assuming  control  of 
the  children  even  soon  after  birth. 

It    is    in    certain     of     the    insects — in 
some  of  the  ants,  in  some  of  the  bees,  in 
termites — that  we  find  the  culmination  of 
this  system  whereby  society  as  a  whole  as- 
sumes  the   functions   taken   elsewhere   by 
the  family.  Among  these  social  insects  the  parents  play  little 
part  in  life  save  in  the  production  and  bringing  together  of 
the  germ  cells.     The  life  of  the  species,  the  individual  life 
careers,  are  carried  on  by  individuals  that  are  not  parents — 
non-sexual    individuals.      In    social    organizations    these    in- 
sects, as  William  Morton  Wheeler  has  brought  out,  have 


passed  to  a  stage  in  evolution  much  beyond  that  of  man; 
though  whether  for  better  or  worse  is  another  question ;  and 
it  is  another  question,  too,  whether  this  is  a  line  of  evolution 
that  man  can  or  must  follow. 


I 


N  these  ants  and  bees  the  functions  of  the  parents  have 
become  purely  propagatory;  beyond  this  they  have  prac- 
tically no  life  career.  One  female  in  the  state  is  selected 
as  mother.  She  is  fostered  and  fed  and  protected  for  the 
young  she  produces;  the  other  females  are  destroyed  or 
transformed  by  special  treatment  into  non-sexual  individ- 
uals. The  males  as  such  play  a  role  only  in  that  one  of 
them  fertilizes  the  single  group-mother;  after  one  has  done 
this,  all  other  males  may  be  destroyed ;  or  in  other  cases 
they  too  are  transformed,  like  the  females,  into  neutral  in- 
dividuals. Society  is  non-sexual;  carried  on,  not  by  hus- 
bands and  wives,  fathers  and  mothers,  but  by  neuters.  The 
whole  distracting  business  of  mating,  of  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage,  is  cut  out  of  these  societies ;  the  individuals  can 
apply  themselves  whole-heartedly  to  their  life  careers.  The 
young  produced  by  the  group  mother  are  cared  for  by  cer- 
tain of  these  neutral  workers  who  make  this  their  life  busi- 
ness. The  family  does  not  exist;  it  is  a  state  in  evolution 
that  has  been  left  behind,  transcended.  The  attainment  of 
some  such  situation  appears  to  be  the  aspiration  of  certain 
groups  of  men. 

Thus  in  working  out  the  interaction  of  reproduction  and 
the  other  business  of  the  life  career,  there  is  one  main  line 
of  development  which  culminates  in  the  monogamous  family, 
as  found  in  birds,  the  higher  anthropoids,  and  man ;  the 
other  in  the  highly  organized  society  without  families,  of 
the  social  insects. 

When  now  we  turn  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  sit- 
uation in  man,  we  discover  that  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
relations,  man  forms,  either  in  concrete  realization  or  in 
tendency  and  aspiration,  a  sort  of  abstract  and  brief  chronicle 
of  the  entire  biological  series.  In  the  main  perhaps  he  rep- 
resents the  fully  or  incompletely  developed  monogamous 


From  The  Outline  of  Science,  by  J.   Arthur   Thomson    (Putnam's) 

BUGS  THAT  DO  WITHOUT  FAMILIES 

Among  the  termites  and  other  social  insects,  one  female  is  selected  as  mother, 

one  male  as  father.  All  others  in  the  state  are  neuters,  whose  chief  life  work  is 

the  care  and  protection  of  the  young.    The  family  does  not  exist 

family.  But  we  find,  too,  scattered  in  the  highly  differ- 
entiated groups  of  mankind,  a  number  of  the  diverse  phases 
that  occur  in  the  different  groups  of  animals.  Man  cannot 
indeed  go  back  to  the  phase  of  mere  isolated  individuals ; 
the  mother  at  least  is  for  a  long  time  actually  physically 
identified  with  the  child;  and  even  after  the  child  has  left 
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her  body  she  is  held  almost  as  powerfully  united  with  it, 
though  in  a  different  way.  But  in  man  the  male,  as  every- 
where else,  is  less  identified  with  the  offspring;  and  there 
occur  scattered  individuals  who  tend  to  revert  to  the  ancient 
type  in  which  the  males  serve,  in  the  work  of  reproduction, 
merely  as  fertilizers  of  the  egg,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  work 
of  the  family  to  the  female.  These  seem  to  be  but  sporadic 
throw-backs.  Biologically  they  cannot  be  considered  ade- 
quate members  of  society;  at  least  not  unless  and  until 
society  becomes  organized  on  some  such  plan  as  we  find  in 
the  bees  and  ants,  making  the  males  largely  superfluous. 
There  exist  species  in  which  this  otiose  and  incompetent 
condition  of  the  males  has  developed  far;  in  which  (as  in 
rotifers)  the  males  are  but  a  few  short-lived  dwarfs,  with- 
out life  career  aside  from  propagation.  It  is  not  true,  as 
recent  magazine  authors  have  asserted  it  to  be,  that  the 
male  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  more  powerful  and 
efficient  than  the  female.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  animals 
the  male  is  the  weaker  vessel,  even  rudimentary ;  to  the 
point  in  some  species  of  complete  extinction,  leaving  the 
species  to  consist  only  of  females.  For  in  organisms  in  which 
there  is  sex,  the  female  is  indispensable  while  the  male  is 
not;  the  female  can  carry  on  the  race  alone,  and  does  so. 

More  widely  occurring  in  man  than  this  tendency  of  the 
male  to  abdicate  his  role  in  the  family  are  certain  phases  of 
partial  development  of  the  family.  There  exists  in  man  the 
condition  in  which  the  single  male  possesses  several  or  many 
females  and  acts  as  the  head  of  the  entire  complex  group ; 
a  condition  found  in  many  mammals  of  the  cattle  kind,  as 
well  as  in  others.  There  occur  in  man  also  situations  hardly 
found  in  other  animals,  as  that  in  which  the  female  has  a 
definite  and  limited  number  of  husbands;  and  various  com- 
binations or  modifications  of  these  two  systems.  Systems 
of  this  sort  cannot  prevail  without  excluding  many  indi- 
viduals from  propagation,  with  the  consequent  distraction 
and  warfare  that  this  brings.  The  polygamous  system  is 
sometimes  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  stronger, 
more  warlike  males  that  become  the  parents  of  the  next 
generation,  the  weaker  ones  being  excluded ;  a  measure  that 
is  held  to  be  of  eugenic  value,  resulting  in  continued  selection 
and  consequent  steady  raising  (in  a  certain  direction)  of 
the  level  of  the  population.  But  whether  this  notion  is  sound 
or  unsound,  the  tendencies  of  the  human  race  appear 
distinctly  against  this  condition  and  it  seems  certain  to  dis- 
appear ;  it  yields  disturbances,  distractions,  and  other  con- 
sequences that  are  felt  to  be  intolerable.  The  monogamous 
family  appears  at  present  the  system  of  greatest  stability 
in  man ;  though  itself  with  irregularities  and  unstable  points. 

Another  system  proposed  for  man,  and  to  some  extent 
practiced,  is  that  of  temporary  families,  such  as  we  find  in 
many  birds  and  other  animals.  Individuals  are  to  become 
mated  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  separat- 
ing as  they  please.  Un- 
less this  system  is  supple- 
mented in  some  radical 
way,  it  ignores  the  long 
period  of  dependence  of 
the  children  on  the  par- 
ents :  the  result  of  which 
is  that  the  frequent 
separation  or  change  of 
mates  gives  serious 
wrenches  to  the  frame- 


work of  society;  injures  the  children,  distracts  and  distresses 
the  parents.  Such  a  system,  therefore,  cannot  be  held  to 
meet  adequately  the  difficult  problems  of  the  relations  of 
parent  and  offspring;  cannot  be  considered  an  efficient 
system  for  smooth  social  working,  for  peace  and  prosperity. 
It  can  be  defended  only  by  the  extreme  selectionist  who 
holds  that  severe  and  unfavorable  living  conditions,  with  a 
high  death-rate,  are  in  the  long  run  advantageous  to  the 
species.  If  combined  with  the  prevention  of  the  production 
of  offspring,  as  often  proposed,  and  as  seems  indispensable  if 
it  is  not  to  give  rise  to  immediate  distress  and  dislocation, 
it  must  result  in  the  extinction  of  the  species ;  or  else  it  must 
prevail  in  only  part  of  the  population,  while  another  part 
lives  under  some  system  adequate  to  the  care  of  the  off- 
spring. 


I 


N  some  quarters  we  meet  an  aspiration  for  a  system 
showing  the  essential  features  of  that  found  in  the  insects, 
in  which  from  the  beginning  the  social  group  as  a  whole 
shall  care  for  the  offspring,  making  the  family  unnecessary. 
In  this  way  the  individual  parents  are  to  be  relieved ;  set 
free  each  to  pursue  his  or  her  life  career  without  inter- 
ference from  offspring  or  mate.  As  we  find  it  in  popular 
modern  proposals,  this  aspiration  appears  largely  dominated 
by  the  desire  to  set  free  and  give  full  satisfaction  to  the 
mating  impulses;  to  facilitate  change  of  mates,  making  it 
unnecessary  for  them  to  remain  tied  to  one  another  longer 
than  fancy  dictates.  If  we  examine  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
in  the  animals  that  have  fully  carried  out  this  system  of 
public  care  for  the  progeny  we  find  a  surprising  result.  The 
system  has  resulted  not  in  the  freeing  of  the  mating  im- 
pulses, but  in  their  suppression,  their  almost  complete  ex- 
tinction; in  the  essential  desexualization  of  society.  Only  a 
few  isolated  individuals  continue  to  be  occupied  with  mating 
and  propagation ;  the  rank  and  file  are  sexless.  If  man  must 
look  to  this  result,  possibly  the  enthusiasm  for  this  system 
will  abate. 

Indeed,  it  appears  that  man  must  meet  a  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  inaugurating  any  thorough-going  system  of  social 
care  of  the  offspring,  through  the  fact  that  he  has  already 
made  extensive  progress  in  the  opposite  direction ;  in  the 
direction  of  care  of  the  offspring  by  the  immediate  parents; 
through  the  fact  that  he  is  a  mammal  instead  of  being 
an  insect. 

In  the  insects,  the  mother  has  never  been  long  and  in- 
timately identified  with  the  offspring  until  it  is  far  developed, 
as  is  the  case  in  man.  That  long  and  intimate  physical 
anion  has  modified  all  her  characteristics,  and  through 
her  those  of  the  species  as  a  whole ;  for  inheritance 
occurs  in  many  respects  from  one  sex  to  another.  In 
man,  separation  of  parent  from  offspring  is  impossible 

for  a  long  period, 
and  if  hurried  even 
after  physical  union  has 
ceased,  it  may  turn  out 
that  this  will  lead  to 
serious  injury  to  parent 
and  offspring.  To  dis- 
cover the  proper  period 
for  separation  of  the 
lives  of  the  two  is  a 
matter  for  long  and 
careful  study;  for  ob- 
(Continued  on  p.  341) 
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Our  Social  Heritage 


By  W.  F.  OGBURN 


ONLY  within  the  past  decade  have  we  come 
to   recognize    the    importance    of   our   social 
heritage,   in  comparison  with  our  biological 
inheritance.     Formerly,   when   one   spoke  of 
heredity  and  environment,  the  term  environ- 
ment usually  meant  nature  only.    The  great 
significance  of  the  environment  that  we  now  call  the  social 
heritage  was  forgotten,  or  else  more  probably  thought  of  as 
the  direct  product  of  man's  inherited  nature. 

The  social  heritage  is  a  great  concept  and  it  will  take  the 
social  sciences  a  long  time  to  work  out  its  full  meaning. 
But  something  of  its  significance  can  be  seen  from  its 
definition.  It  is  that  which  surrounds  us  other  than  the 
natural  environment  of  soil,  climate,  fauna  and  flora.  It 
consists  not  only  of  buildings,  machines  and  fabricated 
material  objects  but  of  ways  of  acting  and  thinking  that 
find  expression  in  religion,  philosophy,  art,  science,  ethical 
codes,  and  social  institutions,  and  in  this  it  is  synonymous 
with  culture.  This  is  the  environment  that  makes  per- 
sonality, that  brings  freedom  or  tyranny,  that  determines 
beliefs  and  gives  us  knowledge.  In  the  present  era  it  is  a 
great  complex,  called  civilization,  that  is  undergoing  rapid 
change,  which  has  brought  many  maladjustments  and  social 
problems,  but  which  we  hope  to  improve.  This  is  the  world 
which  we  hope  to  construct  into  a  "Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth"  rather  than  into  a  "Garden  of  Eden." 

As  the  family  is  the  almost  universal  institution  through 
which  the  biological  inheritance  is  passed  on  from  one 
generation  to  another,  so  also  the  family  is  universally 
important  as  an  agency  for  passing  on  the  social  heritage, 
though  not  the  exclusive  agency,  for  there  are,  of  course, 
other  patterns  almost  as  universal  as  the  family  in  con- 
tinuing the  social  heritage,  as  for  instance,  the  community, 
industry  and  religious  organizations. 

Cultural  heritage  through  the  family  is  twofold,  though 
the  dividing  line  between  these  two  aspects  is  not  altogether 
sharp.  First,  the  family  is  an  instrument  for  shaping 
personality  in  the  children,  for  determining,  for  instance, 
whether  the  child  is  to  be  timid,  honest,  conservative,  or 
otherwise.  Second,  it  is  also  a  means  for  passing  on  the 
content  of  the  social  heritage,  for  transmitting  the  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  doing  things,  that  does  not  enter  so  intimately 
into  the  character,  such  for  instance  as  the  transmission  of 
the  knowledge  of  language  or  of  how  to  work. 

That  our  social  heritage  is  a  very  powerful  influence  in 
building  personality  is  being  increasingly  appreciated,  as  the 
specific  role  of  instinct  is  being  shown  to  be  less  and  less 
and  as  habit  is  known  to  be  of  greater  significance.  Behavior 
among  human  beings  is  not  as  rigidly  determined  by 
biological  inheritance  as  it  is  among  the  lower  animals.  The 
extent  to  which  any  human  being  will  be  fearful  or  cour- 
ageous, daring  or  indifferent  and  the  sorts  of  situations  that 
will  call  forth  these  reactions  are  determined  largely  by  his 
experience.  Thus  the  Crow  Indians,  living  in  the  milieu  of 
warring  nations,  inculcate  personal  bravery  in  their  youths 
to  a  higher  degree  than  people  living  in  a  less  warlike  setting, 


by  the  elaborate  system  which  they  have  developed  for  train- 
ing and  encouraging  bravery. 

Another  discovery  of  modern  psychology  emphasizes  still 
more  how  much  personality  is  the  product  of  habit.  This 
discovery  is  that  of  the  conditioned  reflex,  a  special  form  of 
habit.  For  instance,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  by  inherited  nature 
contracting  and  expanding  to  variations  of  light,  can  be 
trained  to  contract  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Much  of  our 
behavior  that  was  thus  once  thought  of  as  instinctive  has 
now  been  found  to  be  the  habit  of  conditioned  reflexes.  So 
it  would  seem  that  poets  are  largely  made  poets,  not  born 
poets,  that  certainly  much  of  what  we  call  feminine  and 
masculine  traits  are  the  product  of  our  culture,  that  so- 
called  genius  can  never  be  wholly  a  matter  of  inheritance, 
and  so  on.  As  research  shows  the  specific  role  of  instinct  to 
be  growing  less  than  was  formerly  held,  just  to  that  extent 
is  our  social  heritage  found  to  be  more  important  in  forming 
personality. 

The  family  takes  rank  unquestionably  as  the  social  insti- 
tution of  greatest  influence,  through  which  our  social  heritage 
forms  personality.  The  family  environment  exercises  the 
earliest  influence  that  the  new-born  child  knows.  As  the 
twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree.  The  earlier  the  influence 
the  more  important  it  is.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the 
personality  was  completed  only  when  one  became  an  adult. 
Then  the  limit  was  shortened  to  the  age  of  adolescence. 
Later  it  was  said  that  the  personality  was  virtually  set  by 
five  years  of  age,  and  now  one  hears  that  the  most  im- 
portant influences  have  got  in  their  work  by  two  years  of  age. 

The  family  is  significant  also  because  of  its  repetition  of 
stimuli.  A  limited  number  of  stimuli  from  mother,  nurse, 
father,  brothers,  sisters  are  repeated  many  times  a  day.  The 
power  of  this  repetition  at  an  early  age  is  very  great.  Little 
drops  of  water  often  enough  will  wear  away  a  large  stone. 
In  biological  inheritance  the  contributions  of  mother  arrd 
father  are  equal  by  chance,  but  in  forming  personality  in 
early  life,  the  contribution  of  the  mother  would  seem  to  be 
greater,  custom  being  as  it  is.  Furthermore  the  role  of  the 
affections,  so  important  for  personality,  is  nurtured  in  the 
home,  and  is  associated  with  the  members  of  the  family. 

PERHAPS  it  may  seem  unwise  to  try  to  choose  for 
first  ranking  in  importance  in  determining  personality 
from  the  three  groups  of  tendencies,  the  self-preservative, 
the  affectional,  or  the  gregarious.  But  the  studies  of  dis- 
orders of  personality,  as  they  appear  in  neuroses  and 
psychoses,  rank  the  affectional  elements  as  most  significant, 
perhaps  because  of  their  possibly  greater  variability  and  the 
readiness  with  which  conditioning  occurs  in  connection 
with  love.  The  most  fertile  theory  of  the  functional  origin 
of  mental  disorders  is  that  the  causes  are  the  emotional 
habits  arising  out  of  the  early  family  situation.  This. 
hypothesis  is  maintained  even  when  the  precipitating  causes 
of  the  disaster  occur  in  later  life,  for,  it  is  argued,  these 
precipitating  causes  are  effective  only  when  the  foundation 
has  been  laid  in  the  emotional  patterns  of  early  childhood. 
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In  accordance  with  this  modern  theory  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  culture  on  the  personality,  researches  have  been 
showing  that  much  of  what  was  once  thought  to  have  been 
heredity  is  in  reality  the  family  influence,  particularly  of 
the  early  years  of  life.  Biometricians,  for  example,  show  a 
high  correlation  of  the  occupations  of  fathers  and  sons,  just 
as  they  have  shown  a  high  correlation  between  the  stature 
of  fathers  and  sons;  and,  this  correlation  between  the  occu- 
pations of  fathers  and  sons  has  been  interpreted,  like  the 
similarities  of  stature,  as  due  to  biological  inheritance.  But 
when  father  and  son  are  both  lawyers>  one  should  hesitate 
to  assert  that  the  coincidence  is  due  to  biological  inheritance. 
The  social  reasons  why  the  son  follows  the  vocation  of  the 
father  are  not  far  to  seek.  By  the  same  reasoning  it  might 
be  argued  that  because  son,  father,  grandfather  and  other 
ancestors  were  fishermen,  this  fact  was  determined  by  in- 
herited natural  tendencies.  Resemblances  between  parent 
and  child  are  not  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  heredity;  many 
are  due  to  the  strong  influences  of  parents  on  their  young. 

THAT  these  cultural  influences  of  family  life  are  im- 
portant is  seen  from  the  fact  that  there  are  differences 
in  personality  according  to  order  of  birth.  Thus  the  oldest 
child  tends  to  be  different  from  the  middle  children,  and 
the  middle  children  different  from  the  youngest,  and  the 
only  child  tends  to  have  distinguishing  characteristics. 
Biologists  say  that  these  differences  in  personality  could 
hardly  be  due  to  differences  in  the  germ  plasms.  Heredity 
doesn't  explain  why  the  oldest  child  should  be  different 
from  the  only  child. 

Since  so  many  environmental  influences  in  the  home  are 
the  same  for  all  the  children,  it  is  evident  from  these  dif- 
ferences in  children  according  to  their  order  of  birth,  that 
a  comparatively  slight  variation  may  be  far-reaching  and 
subtle.  A.  A.  Brill  has  shown  (Introduction  to  Psycho- 
analysis) that  the  only  child  is  found  among  neurotics  in 
unusually  large  numbers,  and  that  he  is  less  fitted  for  the 
struggle  for  existence  than  other  children.  Yet  the  only 
child  is  also  exceptional  in  achievement.  From  my  own 
unpublished  researches  it  seems  clear  that  he  appears  in 
Who's  Who  more  frequently  than  in  the  general  population. 
So,  also,  only  children  marry  later  in  life  and  smaller 
percentages  of  only  children  are  married  than  of  other 
children.  The  names  of  oldest  children  also  appear  in 
Who's  Who  more  frequently  in  proportion  to  their  total 
number  than  do  the  names  of  middle  children,  while  the 
youngest  children  appear  more  frequently  than  middle  chil- 
dren but  less  frequently  than  the  oldest  children.  There 
are  also  differences  between  children  and  order  of  birth  in 
regard  to  radicalism ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  in- 
cidence of  insanity  is  slightly  unequal  according  to  the 
order  of  birth. 

The  family  is  becoming  much  smaller;  there  are  many 
families  with  only  one  child  and  not  many  with  three 
children.  This  change  in  the  size  of  the  family  will  have 
an  effect  on  the  personality  of  the  children.  Perhaps  it  may 
increase  the  percentage  of  exceptionally  capable  children 
mentally,  but  it  may  also  result  in  an  increase  of  nervousness 
and  mental  disorders.  The  obvious  types  of  family  influence 
are  quite  well  known,  but  for  that  reason  are  frequently 
taken  for  granted.  The  newer  evidence  of  the  family  in- 
fluence on  personality  comes  from  the  studies  of  nervous 
disorders  and  the  phenomena  of  the  conditioned  reflex. 
Thus  it  appears,  for  instance,  that  the  role  of  a  dominant, 


unaffectionate,  disciplinary  type  of  father  is  of  tremendous 
influence  in  forming  the  personality  of  the  child.  The  child 
may  develop  a  reaction  of  rebellion  against  his  father  and 
acquire  a  pattern  of  reaction  that  may  be  set  in  motion  later 
in  life  by  many  other  stimuli  than  the  original  one  of  the 
father.  Thus  the  institution  of  the  police,  of  the  courts,  of 
an  authoritarian  government  may  arouse  hostility,  and  in- 
deed the  individual  with  such  childhood  experiences  may 
develop  from  this  action  pattern  a  whole  social  philosophy 
of,  say,  laissez-faire  liberalism. 

So  also  it  seems  true  that  the  sort  of  stimuli  that  are  most 
effective  in  arousing  feelings  of  affection  and  hate  are  like 
the  stimuli  of  members  of  the  family  operating  in  early 
childhood.  Emotional  patterns  are  set  up  in  early  childhood 
that  often  are  so  particularized  that  they  can  be  aroused  in 
later  life  only  by  individuals  who  resemble  these  members 
of  the  family  around  whom  the  patterns  were  first  built. 
Thus  one  may  be  able  to  have  as  close  friends,  lovers,  hus- 
bands or  wives,  only  those  who  resemble  strongly  a  parent, 
brother,  sister,  or  playmate. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  not  all  of  these  early  cultural 
influences  on  personality  operate  through  the  medium  of  the 
family  alone.  Play  groups  outside  the  family  and  the  schools 
for  very  young  children  are  the  next  most  important  groups. 
Possibly  the  changing  family  may  lose  to  such  groups  as 
these  some  of  its  functions  in  forming  the  personality  of  its 
very  young  members,  as  it  appears  to  be  losing  other  func- 
tions. But  in  so  far  as  the  personality  factors  exercise  their 
functions  at  very  early  ages,  the  family  is  likely  to  continue 
as  the  main  influence  in  forming  the  personality  of  the 
children. 

The  function  of  passing  on  the  content  of  the  social 
heritage,  such  as  language,  for  example,  the  family  shares 
with  other  social  institutions.  Thus  the  churches  carry  on 
the  rtligious  tradition.  The  various  economic  organizations 
for  manufacture  and  commerce  carry  on  the  stream  of  the 
social  heritage  for  their  particular  province,  quite  generally 
without  the  services  of  the  family,  as  also,  in  their  respective 
fields,  the  schools,  libraries  and  other  societies  and  groups. 

IT  is  possible  that  during  the  past  two  or  three  thousand 
years  in  Europe  the  family  has  as  a  functioning  social 
institution  reached  the  highest  point  which  it  has  ever 
attained  within  the  100,000  years  more  or  less  that  there 
has  been  human  society.  But  within  the  past  century  there 
has  been  a  precipitous  fall  from  this  pinnacle.  The  func- 
tions of  the  family  have  been  declining  very  rapidly  since 
the  invention  of  the  factory  run  by  steam,  aided  by  in- 
numerable numbers  of  mechanical  inventions.  In  the  agri- 
cultural era  which  preceded  this  industrial  age,  the  functions 
performed  largely  by  the  family  were  six — affectional, 
economic,  recreational,  protective,  religious  and  educational. 
Spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  the  production  of  food,  the 
preparation  of  food,  laundering,  the  production  of  soap,  and 
many  other  economically  productive  functions  have  all  left 
the  aegis  of  the  family  in  whole  or  in  part,  changing  the 
nature  of  the  employment  of  men  and  women,  and  par- 
ticularly taking  away  from  women  their  ancient  employment. 
The  loss  of  economic  functions  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
large  modern  city  among  apartment-house  dwellers,  less 
developed  among  families  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the 
country. 

Other  functions  of  the  family  have  similarly  declined. 
Recreation  is  found  outside  the  home.  In  earlier  times 
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education,  very  broadly- 
conceived,  was  in  large 
part  a  function  of  the 
family,  including  physical 
education,  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  science,  and 
vocational  education.  To- 
day very  few  of  these 
forms  of  education  re- 
main in  the  home.  In 
feudal  times  the  protec- 
tion of  the  home,  the 
women,  children,  the 
aged  and  dependent  kin, 
was  in  part  a  function  of 
the  father  and  male  rela- 
tive. The  loss  of  these 
functions  has  been  due 
in  large  part  to  the  me- 
chanical inventions  re- 
sulting in  the  growth  of 
cities  and  factories.  Per- 
haps the  loss  of  the  reli- 
gious functions,  which 
even  determined  that 
only  persons  of  certain 
religious  affiliationscould 

inter-marry  and  found  a  family,  seems  due  to  changes  in  the 
nature  of  religious  beliefs  rather  than  to  economic  and 
mechanical  changes. 

These  losses  of  functions  may  mean  that  the  spindle  and 
the  loom  have  now  completely  disappeared  as  symbols  of 
home  life,  and  the  laundry  tub,  the  sewing  machine,  family 
games  and  the  prayer  book  are  following  them.  Indeed  the 
cooking  stove,  the  broom  and  even  the  cradle  seem  to  be 
taking  flight  also!  The  invention  and  diffusion  of  methods 
of  birth  control  must  take  rank  with  steam  and  the  multi- 
family  dwelling  as  significant  inventions  affecting  the 
family.  It  has  been  particularly  the  means  of  a  great  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  children,  which  has  cut  down  the 
activities  of  the  family  in  a  purely  quantitative  way  so  that 
they  are  comprised  in  a  very  short  period. 

Some  of  these  functions  which  are  an  integral  part  of 
social  life  have  not  disappeared  but  have  simply  shifted 
from  the  family  to  other  social  agencies,  especially  to  the 
industries,  with  their  welfare  work,  and  to  the  state,  that  is, 
all  the  organs  of  city,  county,  state,  provincial  and  national 
governments.  The  decline  of  the  laissez-faire  theory  of 
government  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  decline  of  the  family, 
a  cause  not  usually  recognized,  especially  by  conservatives. 
The  great  extension  of  government  by  commissions  and 
boards  to  so  many  different  fields  has  as  a  cause  the  changes 
in  the  modern  family.  The  juvenile  court  and  the  school 
take  the  place  of  the  parent  for  the  time  and  in  regard  to 
certain  matters.  We  even  say  that  modern  government  is 
"paternalistic,"  fatherly.  The  decline  of  the  family  is  thus  a 
cause  of  the  great  wave  of  governmental  control  that  is  spread- 
ing over  all  modern  governments,  and  is  in  part  also  a  cause 
of  the  drift  in  the  direction  of  socialism.  Also  in  many  com- 
munities, or  particularly  the  industrially-owned  towns,  indus- 
tries with  their  elaborate  welfare  plans  have  developed  func- 
tions which  were  formerly  performed  by  the  family  but  which 
cannot  well  be  performed  by  them  under  the  new  conditions. 

Moreover,  the  trend  in  the  loss  of  functions  shows  little 
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Even  if  the  family  doesn't  produce  thread  and  cloth  and  med- 
icine  and  food  and  lessons,  it  can  still  produce  happiness 


slackening  and  no  tendency  to  turn  and  move  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Manufacturing  is  growing  much  faster  than 
agriculture.  Women  are  entering  industry  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  growth  of  population.  The  schools  are  taking  the 
children  at  earlier  ages.  Protective  legislation  and  paternal- 
istic government  activities  are  increasing.  Recreation  is 
becoming  more  commercialized  and  finds,  expression  outside 
the  family.  These  trends  are  effective  for  rural  homes  and 
in  the  towns  as  well  as  among  city  dwellers. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  predict  the  future,  particularly  in 
the  social  sciences.  Furthermore,  prediction  is  accurate 
usually  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  length  of  time  it  covers.  So, 
for  the  immediate  future  one  may  simply  observe  that  the 
trends  seem  to  be  moving  as  they  have  in  the  past.  One 
may  further  speculate  that  as  many  of  these  changes  in  the 
family  have  been  due  to  mechanical  inventions  which  pro- 
duced factories  and  cities,  so  new  mechanical  inventions  may 
in  the  future,  again  quite  change  the  course  of  the  family. 
But  what  the  new  inventions  will  be  can  not  be  told.  The 
radio,  for  instance,  may  be  an  invention  that  will  help  to 
return  certain  activities  to  the  home.  The  cheaper  and  wider 
distribution  of  electricity,  if  accompanied  by  certain  me- 
chanical inventions,  might  tend  to  restore  industries  to  the 
home.  New  inventions  again  may  revolutionize  the  family 
in  opposite  directions. 


T 


HIS  brief  analysis  has  been  a  record   of  facts  or  of 
probable   facts.     There   has    been   no   attempt    to   say 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad.   Yet  perhaps  we  may  venture 
to  speculate  a  little  regarding  their  value. 

That  the  family  environment  is  so  important  for  per- 
sonality is  a  fact  of  prime  significance.  It  puts  a  great  deal 
of  responsibility  on  parents;  and  this  new  knowledge  raises 
the  family  to  new  and  greater  importance.  But  one  must 
not  assume  that  the  family  influence  on  personality  is 
wholly  good,  even  from  religious  households.  What  has 
been  shown  is  that  the  (Continued  on  page  341) 


The  Future  of  Labor — a  German  Film  Forecast 

These  scenes  of  a  monstrous  machine  and  the  subterranean  homes  of  the  work- 
ers, in  a  city  of  the  future,  are  from  the  motion  picture  Metropolis,  adapted 
from  the  Ufa  film  by  Famous  Players-Lasky.  "In  dear  old  1898,"  says  H.  G.  Wells 
of  its  philosophy,  "it  may  bave  been  excusable  to  symbolize  social  relations  in 
this  way,  but  that  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  a  lot  of  thinking  and  some  experience 
intervene."  Today  labor  has  its  own  program  for  preserving  the  integrity  of  its 
family  life,  according  to  Mr.  Muste's  article. 


The  Tug  of  Industry 


By  A.  J.  MUSTE 


IF  anything  has  been  putting  bombs  under  the 
home  and  the  family  during  the  past  cen- 
tury, it  is  our  vaunted  industrialism.  Indus- 
trialism has  taken  the  mother  out  of  the 
home  and  put  her  to  work  in  the  factory 
for  long  hours,  often  at  night,  often  under 
positively  unsafe  and  unsanitary  conditions,  almost  invariably 
under  conditions  of  severe  nervous  strain.  That  there  has 
been  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the  bearing  of  children  has 
now  been  amply  demonstrated  by  statistics  of  infant  mor- 
tality and  sickness.  From  figures  of  school  attendance, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  from  other  sources,  we  know  that 
forcing  women  into  industry  under  these  conditions  has 
likewise  had  a  most  harmful  effect  upon  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren. Working  in  the  factory  at  night  and  seeking  to  do 
the  housework  during  the  day  between  snatches  of  sleep 
has  meant  for  the  mother  that  she  has  not  known  her  chil- 
dren, that  she  has  been  unfit  as  a  companion  for  them, 
frequently  has  failed  in  ordinary  care  for  their  health,  has 
been  careless  about  school  attendance,  has  turned  over  the 
care  of  babies  and  young  children  to  older  children,  often 
with  the  most  unfortunate  effects  upon  the  physical,  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  development  of  both  the  younger  and 
the  older  children.  Factory  work  for  women  has  meant 
conflict  between  woman's  economic  and  her  biologic  and 
social  functions  for  which  there  is  no  solution  under  the 
conditions  that  have  very  generally  prevailed  in  the  past  and 
that  still  prevail,  for  example,  in  typical  textile  towns. 

The  factory  system  has  brought  with  it  the  shameful  evil 
of  child  labor,  the  blight  of  which  has  by  no  means  been 
removed  from  this,  the  wealthiest  nation  in  all  history. 

Industrialism  has  brought  the  herding  of  immense  popu- 
lations into  close  and  inadequate  quarters,  often  under  con- 
ditions shockingly  unsanitary,  making  privacy  and  the  moral 
habits  and  attitudes  that  go  with  it  impossible  and  nearly 
always  under  conditions  of  crowding,  noise,  lack  of  sunlight 
and  fresh  air,  removal  from  contact  with  nature,  to  which 
human  beings  in  the  mass  have  never  before  been  subjected 
on  such  a  scale  and  which  are  certainly  in  part  responsible 
for  the  emotional  instability  and  the  restlessness  of  modern 
populations  which  have  an  important  influence  on  family  life. 
Making  all  due  allowance  for  advances  made  under  in- 
dustrialism, it  has  nevertheless  been  responsible  for  exploita- 
tion and  underpayment  of  labor,  for  an  unnecessarily  low 
economic  standard  for  the  mass  of  workers,  which  has  had 
serious  effects  on  family  life.  It  has  brought  into  existence 
on  a  large  scale,  for  the  first  time,  the  evil  of  unemployment 
rendering  the  modern  worker  insecure,  though  he  might 
be  ever  so  industrious,  thrifty  and  anxious  to  work.  Modern 
industry  requires  an  exceedingly  mobile  labor  supply.  In 
five  years  a  village  expands  into  a  city  with  the  coming  of 
the  steel  or  the  automobile  industry,  and  workers  by  the 
thousand  must  be  found.  Elsewhere  a  flourishing  industry 
may  move  away  or  practically  disappear  because  of  new 
inventions.  Even  where  no  great  fundamental  shifts  occur, 


there  are  the  greatest  variations  in  employment  from  time  to 
time  among  the  various  factories  in  the  same  industry  or 
among  industries  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  necessi- 
tating a  constant  shift  of  the  labor  supply.  The  most  casual 
reflection  on  the  importance  of  a  certain  minimum  of  perma- 
nence and  stability  for  successful  family  life  suggests  the 
effects  of  these  factors  of  unemployment  and  mobility  of 
labor  supply  on  the  development  of  the  modern  family. 

Modern  industry  has  separated  men  by  the  millions  from 
the  soil  and  from  ownership  of  the  land ;  it  has  deprived 
them  of  the  ownership  of  their  homes ;  it  has  separated  them 
from  their  tools,  from  the  satisfaction  that  human  beings 
have  obtained  for  generations  from  making  things  and  from 
the  exercise  of  their  skill  in  making  them ;  it  has  separated 
the  worker  from  direct  contact  with  the  product  of  his 
work  or  direct  control  over  its  disposal;  it  has  introduced 
him  into  a  regime  where  his  destinies  seem  to  be  controlled 
not  by  himself  and  not  by  the  forces  of  sun,  rain,  wind  and 
the  seasons,  with  which  man  has  done  battle  and  held  com- 
munion for  thousands  of  years,  but  by  other  human  beings 
or  by  vast  impersonal,  relentless,  erratic  forces  in  the  pres- 
ence of  which  man  seems  utterly  puny  and  futile  and  about 
which  he  has  not  been  able  to  throw  the  kindly  mitigation 
of  fairy  tale,  or  religious  ritual,  or  philosophic  synthesis. 
Under  this  regime,  moreover,  rewards  seem  to  go  quite  as 
often  to  luck,  cleverness,  and  the  speculator's  nerve  and 
recklessness,  as  to  the  sobriety  and  industry  so  highly  lauded 
in  the  copy-books. 

Now  one  need  not  be  a  sentimental  medievalist,  and  one 
may  gladly  admit  all  the  necessary  qualifications  to  this  in- 
dictment, all  the  compensations  that  the  development  of 
industry  has  brought  to  mankind,  and  it  will  still  remain 
true  that  its  development  has  introduced  new  factors  into 
human  life  which  have  had  serious  repercussions  in  many 
directions  and  not  least  in  the  realm  of  family  life.  Cer- 
tainly the  landless,  houseless,  tool-less,  skill-less,  religion- 
less,  root-less,  get-rich-quick-if-possible,  urban  worker  of  to- 
day is  a  different  specimen  from  the  peasant  and  the  artisan 
who  have  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  civilized 
lands  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

IF  now  we  turn  to  inquire  what  the  family  and  its  friends 
may  rightfully  ask  of  industry,  the  answer  falls  naturally 
into  two  parts.  In  the  first  place,  industry,  broadly  speak- 
ing, is  the  organization  of  human  work  by  which  we  seek 
to  obtain  the  basic  necessities  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
to  provide  that  physical  basis  of  life  on  which  all  cultural 
and  spiritual  development  must  be  built.  We  may  demand 
that  industry  be  so  organized  that  the  masses  of  men  may 
obtain  such  a  reward  from  their  toil  as  will  enable  them 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  which  will  support  the  cul- 
tural values  associated  with  family  life.  We  may  demand 
this  of  industry  provided,  of  course,  that  the  natural  re- 
sources at  our  disposal  and  our  command  over  natural  forces 
is  such  that  such  a  goal  is  attainable.  For  our  present  pur- 
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pose,  we  can  safely  assume  on  the  basis  of  competent  testi- 
mony that  this  is  the  case. 

I  suppose  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  poverty  makes  a 
satisfactory  family  life  impossible.  One  might  conclude, 
however,  from  some  of  the  utterances  of  the  press  and  plat- 
form that  the  problem  of  involuntary  poverty  has  been 
solved  in  America,  that  all  our  workers  are  well-to-do  or 
might  easily  have  a  high  standard  of  living  if  they  chose 
to  exert  themselves  a  bit.  It  is  probably  true  that  at  no 
other  time  in  history  and  at  no  other  place  have  material 
standards  been  as  high  as  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  apparently  also  true  that  real  wages  in  the 
United  States  are  higher  now  than  they  were  a  generation 
ago.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  considerations  that 
must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  are  not  to  get  a  seriously  dis- 
torted picture. 

Statistics  given  out  for  popular  consumption  are  often 
grievously  misleading.  For  example,  the  weekly  wages  of  a 
highly  paid  miner  in  a  good  week  are  made  public.  Nothing 
is  said  about  the  weeks  when  his  pay  was  not  so  good,  nor 


about  the  thousands  of  miners  who  never  receive  as  high  a 
wage,  nor  about  the  fact  that  this  miner,  if  he  works  in 
the  bituminous  fields  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Penn- 
sylvania, for  example,  is  lucky  if  he  has  had  two  hundred 
days  of  work  in  the  entire  year.  Similar  misleading  state- 
ments are  often  made  about  the  wages  in  the  building  trades, 
railroads  and  other  industries.  Wage  studies  clearly  bring 
out  the  fact  that  despite  the  undoubted  existence  of  high 
daily  or  weekly  wage-rates  in  some  trades,  the  general  aver- 
age of  wages  ranges  between  twenty  dollars  and  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week,  while  in  such  industries  as  agriculture  the 
sum  is  about  ten  dollars  a  week.  Needless  to  observe  that 
this  implies  that  the  wages  of  multitudes  of  persons,  includ- 
ing many  heads  of  families,  are  utterly  inadequate  to  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  living. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  cut  and  dried  answer  to  the  questions,  what  is  a  subsistence 
wage,  or  a  decency  wage,  or  a  saving  wage,  or  a  cultural 
wage,  and  that  what  is  adequate  or  tolerable  is  determined 
to  some  extent  by  subtle  psychological  factors.  Every  day 
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THE    UNION    MEETING 
By  BOARDMAN  ROBINSON 

The  instinctive  drive  on  the  part  of  the  trade  union  movement,  and  of  unorganized  workers 
as  well,  for  higher  wages  with  a  constantly  advancing  standard  of  living,  is  sound.  It  ought 
to  have  the  unqualified  support  of  those  interested  in  the  integrity  of  the  American  family 
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one  encounters  sarcastic  observations  in  the  papers  about  the 
thousands  of  workers  who  go  to  work  in  flivvers  or  limou- 
sines. Doubtless  there  are  cases  of  extravagance,  though 
just  why  ownership  of  an  automobile  by  a  bricklayer  should 
be  a  fair  subject  for  sarcasm,  while  ownership  by  a  broker 
is  not,  is  something  of  a  mystery.  How  are  workers  in 
congested  industrial  centers  to  get  to  work  these  days 
except  by  automobile  transportation?  Or  how  shall  miners 
get  to  work  when,  as  often,  they  are  compelled  to  live 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  away  from  the  mines,  in  a  dis- 
trict where  there  are  no  railroads,  streetcars  and  buses?  And 
in  a  day  when  many  are  able  to  ride,  is  not  the  individual 
who  cannot  provide  himself  with  automobile  transportation 
subjected  to  an  economic  handicap  in  getting  and  holding  a 
job,  and  to  physical  handicaps  because  of  inability  to  live  in 
a  clean  and  decent  neighborhood,  and  what  is  the  use  under 
such  conditions  of  preaching  to  individuals  about  extrava- 
gance? To  put  it  another  way,  the  various  items  in  a 
budget  or  a  so-called  standard  of  living  are  tied  up  with  each 
other  and  largely  imposed  on  individuals  and  families  by 
conditions  over  which  they  have  no  control  and  seldom  is 
anything  to  be  gained  by  fixing  on  some  specific  item  as  an 
indication  of  extravagance  or  subject  for  preachments. 

If  from  a  certain  point  of  view  the  American  worker  is 
well  paid,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  also  true  that  if  you 
compare  the  output  of  the  workers  today  with  that  of  the 
workers  of  a  generation  ago,  the  former  are  in  many  in- 
stances not  so  well  paid  as  were  the  latter.  I  know  per- 
sonally, for  example,  of  numerous  instances  in  textile  mills 
where  workers  receive  perhaps  twice  as  much  in  the  pay 
envelope  as  they  did  thirty-five  years  ago,  but  are  producing 
four,  five  and  six  times  as  much  now  as  then. 

It  is  also  true  that  if  you  compare  the  output  of  the 
American  worker  with  that  of  the  European  worker,  the 
American  is  not  so  well  paid  as  is  his  brother  across  the 
seas.  I  think  practically  all  competent  observers  would  agree 
that  with  our  mass  production,  high  degree  of  specialization 
and  speeding  up,  the  American  workers  are  subjected  to  a 
greater  strain  than  workers  in  large  numbers  have  ever 
been  before.  Thus  while  high  wages  may  enable  the  worker 
to  buy  material  goods  and  may  give  him  a  certain  amount 
of  contentment,  both  of  which  would  appear  to  be  favorable 
to  family  life,  the  American  worker  doubtless  has  been  a 
sufferer  from  discontentment  because  he  has  been  subjected 
to  severe  strain  and  because  his  wages  seem  incommensurate 
with  the  efforts  he  puts  forth,  or  at  least  with  the  ever 
increasing  production  of  modern  industry. 

In  general,  the  American  worker  insists  on  having  for 
himself  and  his  family  many  things  that  were  beyond  his 
reach  a  short  time  ago  and  refuses  to  do  without  certain 
goods  to  which  he  did  not  then  aspire.  There  is,  of  course, 
an  important  problem  of  teaching  people  from  the  Four 
Hundred  down  the  distinction  between  real  and  fictitious 
value  in  the  things  they  buy  and  live  for,  but  this  is  not,  as 
is  often  assumed,  a  purely  working-class  problem.  Ameri- 
can workers,  as  a  whole,  do  not  yet  have  the  food,  the 
clothing,  the  housing,  the  leisure,  the  access  to  culture  and 
educational  opportunity  that  cannot  on  any  reasonable 
grounds  be  denied  to  human  beings,  and  so  the  instinctive 
drive  on  the  part  of  the  American  trade  union  movement, 
and  of  unorganized  workers  as  well,  for  higher  wages  with 
a  constantly  advancing  standard  of  living,  is  sound,  what- 
ever may  be  the  wisest  or  socially  desirable  strategy  in  any 
particular  wage  dispute.  This  drive  for  a  higher  standard 


of  living  ought  to  have  the  unqualified  support  of  those 
interested  in  the  integrity  of  American  family  life. 

Two  or  three  additional  points  ought  to  be  made  under 
this  head.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  take  some  arbitrary- 
standard  as  being  "adequate"  to  support  a  family  of  five, 
you  would  find,  as  Professor  Paul  Douglas  has  pointed  out, 
that  "to  pay  such  a  wage  in  the  English-speaking  countries 
would  be  more  than  adequate  for  between  70  and  80  per 
cent  of  the  workers,  while  it  would  be  less  than  what  was 
needed  for  from  10  to  15  per  cent."  In  other  words,  the 
problem  of  the  family  wage  so-called,  arises.  To  quote 
Professor  Douglas  again:  "Should  not  the  real  principle  be 
that  as  needs  are  not  uniform  but  variable,  so  the  minimum 
wage  should  not  be  uniform  but  should  vary  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  worker  and  his  family.  In  other  words, 
should  not  the  single  man  receive  enough  to  maintain  him- 
self plus  a  comfortable  margin  to  permit  his  saving  for 
marriage,  but  not  enough  to  support  a  non-existent  family 
of  five,  and  so  on?"  This  matter  is  thoroughly  discussed 
by  Professor  Douglas  in  The  Family  Wage,  and  in  another 
work  by  Eleanor  Rathbone,  The  Disinherited  Family,  A 
Plea  for  Direct  Provision  for  the  Cost  of  Child  Mainte- 
nance through  Family  Allowances. 

There  are  other  wage  proposals  which  concern  not  only 
the  individual  but  more  especially  the  family.  One  is  the 
minimum  wage,  which  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  and  of  trends  in  legislatures  and  courts, 
is  likely  to  be  applied  to  women  chiefly  and  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  problem  of  the  mother  compelled  to  go  to  work 
and  precisely  because  she  is  a  mother  and  has  a  home  and 
a  family  on  her  hands  is  often  tied  down  so  that  she  finds 
only  the  lowest  paid  jobs  available.  Then  there  are  mothers' 
pensions  which,  though  paid  by  the  state,  nevertheless  con- 
stitute a  demand  upon  industry  and  practically  constitute 
wages  for  the  mother.  Missouri  in  1911  passed  the  first 
provision  in  the  United  States  for  a  regular  allowance  to 
be  paid  to  mothers  for  the  care  of  their  own  children.  With 
only  a  couple  of  exceptions,  all  states  have  now  some  sort 
of  mothers'  pension  law.  These  laws,  however,  vary  greatly ; 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  administration,  and  in  most  in- 
stances the  amount  paid  is  exceedingly  small. 

VARIOUS  forms  of  social  insurance — insurance  against 
sickness,  accident,  occupational  disease,  unemployment, 
old  age — constitute  a  charge  upon  industry  in  which  the 
friends  of  the  family  should  be  especially  interested.  Of 
the  500,000  workers  who  die  each  year,  it  is  probably  true, 
according  to  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
that  the  death  of  at  least  one-half  is  postponable.  Assuming 
an  average  life  value  to  industry  of  not  less  than  $5,000, 
and  special  care  for  a  man  chronically  ill  at  $3.00  per  day, 
it  is  estimated  by  Herbert  Hoover's  engineers  that  the  eco- 
nomic loss  from  preventable  disease  and  death  is  $1,800,- 
000,000  among  those  classed  as  gainfully  employed,  and 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  among  industrial 
workers  in  the  more  limited  meaning  of  the  word.  Indus- 
trial accidents  in  the  United  States  annually  cause  about 
25,000  deaths.  The  total  casualties  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  in  the  World  War  did  not  equal  the  casu- 
alties to  American  workers  in  peaceful  employments  during 
the  period  we  were  at  war.  Another  25,000  American 
workers  are  annually  made  victims  of  serious  permanent 
disabilities  and  there  are  two  million  temporary  disabilities 
of  more  than  three  davs'  duration.  The  visitation  of  acci- 
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dent,  sickness,  occupational  disease,  unemployment,  resource- 
less  old  age  falls  of  course  in  countless  instances  upon  indi- 
viduals and  families  who  share  only  to  an  infinitesimal 
degree  in  responsibility  for  the  condition  which  brought  it 
about.  In  a  good  many  instances  management  might  have 
provided  safeguards  or  given  instructions  that  would  have 
prevented  trouble,  but  failed  to  do  so  because  it  may  be 
cheaper  for  a  particular  employer  or  industry,  in  the  short 
run  at  least,  to  cut  off  a  worker's  arm,  throw  him  on  the 
scrap  heap  and  hire  another  man,  than  to  prevent  the  acci- 
dent. 

WHEN  we  have  conditions  for  which  society  seems 
to  be  responsible  but  from  which  the  individual  suf- 
fers, common  sense,  a  regard  for  efficiency,  and  humanity 
demand  that  society  must  not  only  take  preventive  measures 
but  also  must  ease  the  burden  on  the  individual  and  inno- 
cent sufferers  by  some  means  of  insurance.  Our  own  experi- 
ence with  compensation  legislation  and  the  experience  of 
other  countries  with  other  forms  of  social  insurance  seem 
amply  to  have  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  this  proced- 
ure. Yet  we  still  permit  the  blighting  of  individual  lives 
and  the  breaking  up  of  homes  by  the  casualties  of  industry. 
A  thorough  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  social  insurance 


must  certainly  be  a  first  step  toward  dealing  realistically, 
scientifically  and  adequately  with  the  problem  of  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  family  life,  advancing  beyond  the  attitude 
of  mere  sentimentality  based  on  an  outworn  individualism. 

Provision  for  rent  or  home  ownership  which  is  an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  worker's  budget  also  requires  special  atten- 
tion, at  least  in  many  of  our  larger  cities.  Evidence  accumu- 
lates that  private  enterprise  cannot  be  depended  on  to  pro- 
vide homes  at  rentals  that  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers 
can  afford.  American  public  opinion  is  still  indifferent  to 
bad  housing,  and  in  dealing  with  it  we  are  backward  in 
comparison  with  European  countries. 

Beyond  this  primary  requirement  that  industry  shall  pro- 
vide the  physical  conditions  of  life  essential  to  the  integrity 
of  the  family,  we  must  demand  that  the  conditions  under 
which  people  work  shall  be  such  that  personality  is  devel- 
oped, not  stunted,  that  workers  shall  not  go  from  the  fac- 
tory so  exhausted  physically,  so  thwarted  emotionally,  so 
dulled  intellectually,  as  to  be  unfit  to  share  in  making  and 
enjoying  a  fine  rich  family  life.  Hours  of  work  must  be 
reasonable,  and  reasonable  may  be  safely  taken  to  imply 
shorter  hours  than  now  prevail.  Work  that  is  freely  chosen, 
that  is  interesting  in  itself,  that  calls  upon  creative  energies, 
is  a  precious  good  and  human  beings  can  stand  a  vast  deal 
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of  it.  But  factory  work  for  the  most  part  is  not  freely 
chosen,  not  very  interesting  in  itself,  nor  does  it  call  upon 
creative  energies.  Even  when  the  worker  finds  his  job 
interesting,  it  is  usually  carried  on  under  conditions  of 
noise,  heat,  humidity,  dust,  monotony,  speeding  up,  artificial 
light,  indoor  confinement  to  which  human  beings  have  never 
been  subjected  in  the  past,  and  which  the  human 
body  is  certainly  not  able  to  endure  in  indefinite 
quantities. 

Although  a  substantial  shortening  of  hours  of  work  has 
taken  place,  the  reduction  is  in  many  instances  probably  not 
so  great  as  appears  on  the  surface.  For  one  thing,  the  dis- 
tance people  have  to  travel  in  order  to  get  to  work  has  in 
many  cases  increased,  so  that  a  miner,  steel  worker  or 
building  tradesman  who  puts  in  forty-eight  hours  a  week 
on  the  job  frequently  consumes  an  additional  ten  hours  or 
more  a  week  in  getting  to  and  from  it.  Moreover,  shorten- 
ing of  hours  of  labor  has  been  accompanied  in  many  in- 
stances by  a  speeding  up  of  machinery  and  labor  and  an 
intensification  of  the  drive  for  output. 

The  physical  conditions  in  the  factory  must  be  made  safe, 
sanitary  and  so  far  as  possible  conducive  to  health.  This 
involves  safety  devices  for  machinery,  adequate  protection 
against  fire  hazard,  scientific  lighting,  adequate  ventilation, 
sanitary  toilets,  clean  and  pleasant  lunch  places,  rest  rooms, 
seats  wherever  possible,  elimination  of  unnecessary  noise, 
dirt,  dust  and  humidity,  and  similar  measures.  Happily 
tremendous  progress  has  been  made  along  these  lines  in 
recent  years,  yet  much  more  might  be  done. 

For  the  sake  of  the  home,  night  work  for  women  should 
be  eliminated  in  many  occupations.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  hamper  the  economic  independence  of  women  by  limit- 
ing their  choice  of  occupations  unnecessarily,  or  to  handicap 
the  married  woman  as  compared  with  the  single  woman. 
As  things  stand,  however,  night  work  for  wives  and  mothers 
in  factories  is  so  serious  an  evil  from  both  the  biological  and 
the  social  standpoints  that  those  who  are  concerned  primarily 
about  the  family  are  certainly  justified  in  seeking  to  elimin- 
ate all  such  work  by  direct  industrial  action  or  by  legisla- 
tion, even  at  the  risk  of  inflicting  hardships  on  certain  indi- 
viduals. It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  eliminating  the  exploita- 
tion of  women  by  night  work  in  factories  will  permanently 
involve  any  limitation  upon  opportunities  for  work  for 
women. 

WE  should  explore  by  research  and  experiment  the 
possibilities  of  devising  part-time  occupations  for 
married  women.  Something  is  being  done  along  this  line 
for  college-trained  women,  but  the  need  of  the  working- 
class  wife  or  mother  for  a  part-time  job  is  often  much  more 
real.  Doubtless  factory  managers  will  at  first  object  to 
the  shifting  about  required  if  jobs  are  to  be  provided  for 
some  women  for  a  part  of  the  day  or  for  certain  days  of  the 
week.  To  offset  this  objection  we  may  cite  the  present 
incessant  turnover  in  factories  where  women  are  employed 
and  the  frequent  absences,  which  might  be  much  reduced  if 
an  attractive  program  of  part-time  jobs  could  be  worked 
out. 

Child  labor  in  factories  should  be  entirely  eliminated. 
There  are  still  two  and  a  quarter  million  children  between 
seven  and  fifteen  in  the  United  States  who  are  not  in  school. 
In  many  places  where  the  laws  are  good,  they  are  not 
enforced.  The  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me,  rests  clearly 
upon  employers  as  a  class.  So  long  as  they  offer  economic 


inducements  to  the  labor  of  children,  many  individual  fam- 
ilies under  the  stress  of  a  bitter  struggle  for  existence  are 
powerless  to  resist.  As  E.  R.  Groves  said  recently,  "Child 
labor  is  not  a  necessity  in  any  form  of  industry,  but  the 
prolonging  of  childhood  so  that  every  normal  individual  can 
be  given  a  suitable  education  for  a  fair  start  in  life  is  a 
basic  requirement  for  home-making." 

THE  problem  of  turnover  of  labor  merits  attention.  Some 
years  ago  employers  generally  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal 
concerned  about  the  turnover  because  k  seemed  costly  to  be 
constantly  breaking  in  new  hands.  My  impression  is  that 
interest  in  the  subject  has  somewhat  flagged  of  late  and  if 
this  is  true  it  would  be  interesting  ta  know  the  reason.  I 
have  been  told  that  in  the  various  automobile  factories,  for 
example,  operations  are  now  so  highly  specialized  and  simpli- 
fied that  a  man  can  go  from  one  factory  to  another  as  well 
as  from  one  operation  to  another  with  only  the  slightest 
temporary  loss  in  efficiency,  and  that  a  constant  shifting 
about  of  automobile  workers  is  actually  taking  place  on  8 
very  large  scale.  However  that  may  be,  the  turnover  in 
American  industry  is  still  very  large.  This  problem  of 
industry  gears  in  with  the  problem  of  the  family  at  many 
points.  The  young  worker  who  moves  about  frequently 
is  less  likely  to  contemplate  marriage  and  the  establishment 
of  a  home.  The  man  who  wants  to  desert  his  family  finds 
it  comparatively  easy  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  from  home  caused  by  moving  to  a  job  in  another 
town  may  lead  to  desertion  where  family  ties  are  some- 
what insecure  and  income  precarious.  Constant  moving 
about  from  job  to  job  is  itself  a  symptom  either 
of  psychological  maladjustment  that  creates  economic 
and  social  problems  or  of  a  faulty  economic  and  social 
condition  bound  to  result  in  psychological  maladjust- 
ment. 

The  application  of  the  findings  of  modern  psychology  to 
the  problems  of  industry  in  vocational  guidance  for  the 
young,  development  of  physiological,  psychological  and  edu- 
cational tests,  personnel  work,  adaptation  of  the  job  to  the 
man  and  the  man  to  the  job,  fatigue  study,  study  of  the 
effect  of  various  occupations  and  processes  upon  workers, 
regularization  of  employment,  study  of  incentives  in  indus- 
try, methods  of  wage  payment,  and  so  on,  is  a  recent  develop- 
ment and  one  that  holds  untold  possibilities.  Labor  has  at 
times  assumed  a  hostile  or  suspicious  attitude  toward  some 
of  these  developments  and  in  so  doing  has  perhaps  displayed 
more  scientific  caution  than  specialists  blind  to  some  of  the 
remoter  bearings  of  their  own  work,  or  employers  or  man- 
agers prepared  to  give  a  swift  and  greedy  welcome  to  any 
scientist  who  promises  to  solve  the  labor  problems,  10  secure 
contented  workmen  and  records  of  big  production.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  dangers  to  be  guarded  against.  Yet  in  gen- 
eral we  have  reason  to  feel  that  in  the  industrial  psycholo- 
gist those  who  are  concerned  about  the  integrity  of  the 
family  have  a  real  ally. 

Mention  of  the  industrial  psychologist  and  of  the  labor 
movement  leads  me  to  certain  broader  considerations  which 
seem  to  me  of  paramount  importance.  I  suppose  that  no 
careful  observer  of  modern  life,  though  banishing  sentimen- 
talism  and  pessimism  from  his  mind  as  rigidly  as  possible, 
would  describe  industrial  workers  as  happy.  We  think  of 
them  as  restless,  feverish,  more  or  less  vaguely  discontented. 
In  this  connection  I  came  across  a  remark  of  Dean  Inge's 
the  other  day  in  the  introduction  (Continued  on  page  343) 
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N  the  new  understanding  of  human 
beings  which  we  are  getting 
from  psychiatric  and  psychoanalytic 
sources,  there  has  arisen  a  great  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  mind  of  par- 
ents and  all  others  who  undertake  to 
deal  with  children  by  dogma  or  rule  of  thumb.  Of  a 
sudden  the  home  has  lost  its  halo,  and  momentarily  it  has 
taken  on  a  somewhat  sinister  aspect  as  we  become  able, 
increasingly,  to  analyze  the  factors  that  have  gone  to  pro- 
duce the  unhappy  child,  the  queer  child,  the  bad  child,  and 
see  more  and  more  clearly  the  part  played  by  the  parents 
and  the  home  in  bringing  about  so  tragic  an  outcome. 

The  growing  movement  toward  parental  education;  the 
nursery  school,  which  seems  to  have  stepped  in  to  save  the 
baby  from  his  father  and  mother;  the  habit  clinic  for  little 
children,  and  the  child  guidance  clinics  throughout  the  coun- 
try, all  bear  witness  to  this  new  and  growing  awareness 
of  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  influences  of  the 
family.  And  a  new  psychology,  the  critical  analysis  of  fam- 
ily forces,  is  gradually  becoming  the  all  important  tool  of 
the  home  and  of  all  the  outside  organizations  which  try  to 
supplement  the  home  in  meeting  the  needs  of  children,  or 
to  supply  it  entirely,  when  no  home  is  there. 

A  home  for  every  child,  or  every  child  in  a  home,  has 
been  for  the  past  decade  the  slogan  of  all  progressive  social 
workers  whose  problem  was  the  placement  of  the  dependent 
child.  Tkis  means  of  course  the  private  family  home,  the 
foster  home,  as  opposed  to  institutional  care,  once  assumed 
to  be  the  right  and  natural  way  to  care  for  the  orphaned 
and  friendless  child.  So  strong  is  the  sentiment  back  of  this 
slogan,  that  in  child-placing  circles,  to  question  it  is  nothing 
short  of  heresy.  Wherr  in  individual  cases  some  form  of 
institution  may  be  selected  in  preference  to  a  foster  home  on 
the  basis  of  the  need  and  circumstances  of  the  particular 
child,  it  is  difficult  for  the  worker  responsible  for  the  plan 
to  avoid  a  sense  of  guilt.  Thus  has  the  faith  of  parents 
through  the  ages  been  transformed  into  a  professional  creed. 
As  analytic  psychology  is  freeing  us  from  the  quality  of 
tabu  which  has  been  attached  to  home  and  family,  we  have 
begun  to  see  that  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good,  the  life-giving 
and  the  life-killing  qualities  of  family  life  are  no  longer 
merely  stimuli  for  positive  or  negative  emotional  reactions, 
for  passionate  allegiance  or  violent  revolt,  but  are  subjects 
for  patient,  discriminating  study,  the  raw  materials  out  of 
which  we  hope  to  weave  a  new  pattern  fitted  to  the  needs 
of  the  child.  A  dangerous  development  this,  for  it  leads 
to  all  sorts  of  frightening  departures  from  the  old  maxims 
which  have  come  to  have  almost  the  quality  of  a  moral  code. 
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When  we  are  dealing  with  particular  cases,  not  general 
truths,  we  may  easily  find  that  a  child's  best  chance  for 
stability  and  happiness  lies  in  violating  every  tenet  of  the  old 
creeds  of  parents  and  social  workers.- 

Perhaps  Billy  cannot  progress  without  an  experience  of 
disobeying.  Perhaps  obedience  as  such  is  not  the  all  impor- 
tant thing  for  children's  welfare  that  it  has  been  for  the 
parent's  comfort.  Maybe  loving  mother  is  not  a  virtue  in 
Anne's  case  but  the  stumbling  block  to  growth  and  inde- 
pendence. Desertion  of  father  and  mother,  leaving  home 
even  against  the  parental  wish,  may  be  no  sin  but  a  life- 
saving  device  for  a  particular  boy  or  girl. 

Even  so,  for  the  social  worker,  carefully  gathered  and 
analyzed  data  may  indicate  that  John  should  be  freed 
completely  from  his  own  parents  now,  from  the  first,  while 
his  age  makes  him  acceptable  as  a  foster  child. 

To  the  worker  of  the  old  school,  this  sometimes  seems 
a  heartless  procedure.  Will  not  John's  delinquent  mother, 
in  spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  some  time  change 
her  ways  and  come  back  to  claim  her  child?  Should  the 
child  not  be  available  to  his  drunken,  immoral,  deserting 
father  if  he  ever  happened  to  reform?  As  long  as  parents 
are  living,  isn't  it  a  mistake  to  try  to  put  the  child  some- 
where else  permanently?  The  only  answer  is  that  we  now 
have  the  tools  which  make  possible  a  gathering  and  analysis 
of  the  essential  social  and  psychological  facts  regarding  the 
child  and  his  family  and  the  probability  of  its  rehabilita- 
tion. The  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are  fre- 
quently conclusive,  at  least  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible. 
They  are  certainly  more  reliable  than  the  fear  of  violating 
the  code,  which  produces  hesitation  in  the  face  of  any  evi- 
dence, however  convincing.  Why  should  the  child  not  be 
given  the  benefit  of  the  most  intelligent  plan  we  can  make 
on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts  and  their  scientific  interpreta- 
tion? Should  our  own  instinctive  fear  of  separation  from 
father  and  mother,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  our  violent 
reactions  against  a  definite  cutting  off  from  family  ties,  be 
allowed  to  paralyze  our  thinking  and  planning  for  others? 

Not  long  since,  a  case  worker  without  psychological  back- 
ground was  heard  to  protest  against  the  permanent  removal 
of  a  normal  illegitimate  baby  from  a  high-grade  feeble- 
minded mother  of  sixteen  who  had  been  committed  to  a 
reformatory.  Said  the  worker,  "But  you  never  can  tell. 
She  might  improve  in  the  institution  after  years  of  train- 
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ing  and  then  she  ought  to  have  her  own  child  if  she  wants 
it."  (At  this  time,  be  it  noted,  she  did  not.)  The  knowl- 
edge gained  from  long  experience  with  the  mother  and  its 
unequivocal  interpretation  were  pointed  out  to  her;  she  was 
reminded  that  in  the  intervening  years  there  would  be  built 
up  no  relationship  between  mother  and  child ;  that  the  child 
would  have  attached  itself  to  foster  parents  and,  if  they  were 
satisfactory,  would  need  no  other  mother;  the  child's  right 
to  its  own  chance  for  normality,  poor  with  the  mother,  good 
in  a  selected  foster  home,  was  emphasized.  In  vain,  she 
went  away  from  the  conference  with  the  bitterness  of  vio- 
lent parting  in  her  soul.  There  was  no  use  to  reason  in  the 
face  of  a  rejection  based  on  an  unanalyzed  emotion  cast 
over  an  external  situation. 

Just  as  a  psychological  analysis  of  family  relationships  as 
they  are  actually  functioning  in  a  particular  situation  may 
lead  to  an  effort  to  make  the  child's  removal  from  his  desert- 
ing or  indifferent  parents  a  permanent  one,  or  may  force 
an  intelligent  parent  to  seek  a  boarding  school  for  his  child, 
so  it  may  show  that  his  chance  for  happiness  depends  on 
separation  from  an  own  brother  or  sister.  Biood_is_no_ 
guarantee  of  affection,  of  helpfulness,  of  mutual  support. 
The  jealousy  between  brothers  and  sisters  can  be  a  bitterly 
destructive  influence  against  which  a  new  foster  home  or 
even  an  own  parent  struggles  in  vain.  If  Helen  is  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  Mary's  jealous  fear  and  .domination, 
shall  she  be  forced  to  carry  them  if  circumstances  make  an- 
other course  possible?  Shall  Mary,  too,  be  bound  to  her 
unhappy  pattern  because  sisters  ought  to  be  kept  together? 

Even  the  institution  like  the  boarding-school  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  best  solution  of  a  particular  child's  problem. 
An  adolescent  boy  of  fifteen  who  has  a  sense  of  his  own 
importance  and  a  tendency  to  defy  adult  authority  well 
developed  by  a  good  many  delinquent  experiences,  may  not 
present  a  very  attractive  picture  to  a  family  intelligent  en- 
ough to  understand  him.  He  is  not  a  loving  child  in  need 
of  a  father  and  mother.  He  is  a  defiant  boy,  ready  to  throw 
off  all  authority.  He  offers  very  few  rewards  as  a  pros- 
pective child  in  the  home.  He_is  at  the  period  where  the. 
real  job  is  to  help  him  to  grow  away  from  parental  protec- 
tion. With  his  bad  history,  his  crude  experiences,  his  lack 
of  education,  his  rejection  of  family  life,  how  can  we  hope 
to  find,  except  by  merest  chance,  a  home  which  will  lend 
itself  to  his  needs?  In  such  a  case  a  training  school  with 
psychiatric  viewpoint  or  child  guidance  clinic,  might  be  a 
far  better  place  than  any  family  home.  At  any  rate,  so  it 
proved  to  be  for  Peter,  who  needed  the  adapted  school,  the 
trade  training,  the  group  standards,  the  organized  recreation 
and  the  many  activities  as  well  as  the  psychiatric  under- 
standing, which  a  certain  farm  school  provided. 

ELIZABETH  presented  the  well  nigh  insoluble  problem 
of  a  promising  child  too  -dark-skinned  to  pass  without 
question  as  white,  yet  known  not  to  be  colored.  The  proof 
of  her  Italian  parentage  had  no  weight  against  the  racial 
prejudices  of  the  American  home,  and  a  suitable  foreign  fam- 
ily could  not  be  found,  for  Elizabeth  was  far  darker  than 
the  ordinary  Italian.  An  institution  was  discovered  which 
seemed  to  offer  a  security  and  opportunity  impossible  under 
any  ordinary  conditions.  The  very  fact  that  she  has  been 
admitted  here  guarantees  that  she  is  not  a  Negro.  The 
solidarity  of  the  cottage  group  of  which  she  has  become  a 
member,  assures  her  unquestioned  acceptance  by  the  other 
children  and  the  school.  There  is  no  doubting  the  relief 


which  Elizabeth  has  experienced  in  her  change  from  the 
insecurity  of  the  temporary  boarding  home  which  could  not 
protect  her  against  race  discrimination,  or  give  any  assur- 
ance of  permanence,  to  the  backing  of  a  substantial  pro- 
gressive school  powerful  enough  to  see  her  through. 

While  these  new  psychological  tools  have  broken  up  the 
meaningless  generality  of  the  old  maxims,  they  have  supplied 
no  ready-made  solution  of  child-rearing  or  child-placing 
problems.  On  the  contrary,  our  difficulties  increase  in  geo- 
metric ratio.  The  more  we  recognize  in  any  family,  how- 
ever sincere  and  well  intentioned,  the  possibility  of  its  func- 
tioning destructively  for  a  particular  child,  even  its  own, 
the  less  dogmatic  do  we  become  about  the  efficacy  of  family 
life  per  se  to  cure  the  ills  of  childhood. 

/•— 

E  can  no  longer  rely  unthinkingly  on  the  virtue  of 
our  own  good  intentions;  we  no  longer  face  the 
comparatively  simple  task  of  accepting  parents  or  finding 
kindly  people  willing  to  accept  homeless  children ;  but  we 
must  analyze  in  detail  the  personalities  and  emotional  rela- 
itionships  in  a  particular  home  and  estimate  their  effect  upon, 
^sjwell  as  their  reaction  to  a  particular  child.  We  are  now 
responsible  for  recognizing,  under  personal  charm  and  intel- 
lectual ability,  the  immature  adult  whose  emotional  needs 
and  satisfactions  are  still  on  a  childish  level.  We  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  be  lured  by  the  ideal  material  surroundings 
and  the  apparently  urgent  need  for  a  child  into  forgetting 
what  the  child  may  expect  from  such  immaturity.  Will  the 
child  get  here  the  sense  of  stability,  of  security,  without 
which  he  will  remain  unsatisfied?  If  not,  then  our  job  is 
either  to  undertake  the  re-education  of  this  home  (a  rather 
overwhelming  order),  to  reject  it,  or  to  use  it  frankly  for 
the  child  who  will  be  damaged  the  least,  or  whose  best 
chance  it  may  seem  to  be.  The  blessed  escape  of  not  know- 
ing what  we  do  is  no  longer  wide  open,  as  once  it  was,  to 
either  parents  or  social  case  workers. 

Two  things,  at  least,  every  child  must  have  whether  he 
finds  them  in  his  own  home,  with  relatives,  in  a  foster  home 
or  in  an  institution.  These  are  a  fundamental  security, 
and  freedom  to  grow  up,  which  are  provided  in  the  last 
analysis  only  by  the  love  and  understanding  of  a  mature 
adult  who  assumes  the  parental  attitude  to  him.  Many  a 
child  lacks  both  in  his  own  home,  while  the  child  who  must 
be  removed  from  his  own  home  has  inevitably  experienced  a 
shock  to  his  security  or  an  added  insecurity  which  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  placement. 

Are  families  worth  the  fuss  ?  Who  knows  ?  But  believe 
it  we  must  as  long  as  there  are  children  to  be  cared  for, 
as  long  as  the  struggle  to  understand  human  behavior  con- 
tinues, as  long  as  children  are  born  of  mothers  and  grow 
happily  only  with  the  security  which  parents  can  provide. 

If  the  job  of  parents  and  their  substitutes  seems  super- 
human, the  goal  impossible,  we  need  not  be  too  discouraged. 
It  is  only  that  now,  deprived  of  reassuring  slogans  and  emo- 
tional convictions,  we  face  in  cold  blood  the  creative  respon- 
sibility we  have  assumed  not  only  for  knowing  but  for  re- 
combining  in  new  and  more  constructive  relationships  the 
human  material  with  which  we  deal.  We  are  challenged 
by  a  job  whose  possibilities  are  only  dimly  perceived,  by  a 
task  whose  potentiality  for  error  is  equalled  only  by  its 
unlimited  opportunity  for  understanding  and  guiding  chil- 
dren more  intelligently,  and  for  perfecting  the  family  pat- 
terns upon  which  the  successful  childhood  and  the  adult 
happiness  of  all  of  us  must  depend. 


Drawing  by  Helen  Phelps 


The  windfall  that  wrecked  the  Conroys'  home  after  twenty  happy  years 


A  Puzzle  in  Cross  Words 


By  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 


*OR  fifteen  years  the  two  leading  characters 
of  a  play  or  a  story  have  been  roaming 
around  in  my  mind  and  I  am  still  unable  to 
work  them  out  properly.  I  have  tried  count- 
less times  without  success.  On  no  less  than 
ten  occasions  I  have  offered  them  to  different 
literary  friends.  They,  too,  saw  their  marvelous  possibilities 
but  could  do  no  better  by  them  than  I.  Like  Signor  Piran- 
dello, I  have  come  at  last  to  feel  that  I  must  release  them 
to  search  for  an  author. 

To  my  no  doubt  prejudiced  mind  they  seem  more  de- 
serving of  an  author  than  Pirandello's  six ;  first,  because  they 
are  only  two;  second,  because  they  do  not  make  such  a 
commotion  about  themselves,  committing  adultery  and 
suicide;  and  third,  that  with  which  they  contend  is  such  a 
common  situation  in  its  fundamentals.  A  genuine  solution 
for  them  would  be  akin  to  the  great  discoveries  which  have 
freed  masses  of  mankind  from  burdens  and  dangers.  Any- 
one who  can  really  fix  up  the  situation  of  my  two  characters 
will  be  a  first  rate  public  benefactor — to  say  nothing  of  his 
service  to  me,  their  unwitting  custodian. 

Perhaps  I  should  caution  those  who  would  try  to  solve  this 
situation  that  no  solution  will  have  validity  for  me  if  it  does 
not  convincingly  restore  these  two  people  to  their  normal 
condition,  which  was  one  of  ordinary  contentment  with  their 
lot  and  also  to  their  former  affectionate  regard  for  each  other. 
That  is,  I  want  not  only  a  diagnosis  of  their  ailment,  but  a 
cure  as  well !  Anything  less  than  that  will  not  fill  the  bill. 


While  I  have  myself  grown  discouraged  in  my  single- 
handed  attempt  at  a  solution,  I  am  not  pessimistic  about  the 
efforts  of  others.  When  I  think  about  all  of  the  advisers 
of  mankind,  it  seems  that  there  must  be  hope.  Social 
workers,  psychiatrists,  doctors,  nurses,  lawyers,  judges, 
priests  and  preachers,  professors,  teachers,  poets,  novelists, 
newspaper  columnists,  financiers,  bankers,  economists — to 
say  nothing  of  diplomats,  negotiators,  administrators  and 
impartial  chairmen — either  singly  or  in  combination — can 
surely  do  it.  Although  a  member  of  this  band  of  profes- 
sionals, I  confess  to  a  fondness  for  amateurs,  so  I  invite 
manufacturers,  farmers,  tradesmen,  realtors,  friends,  rela- 
tives and  neighbors  to  see  if  there  is  not  some  sure  way  to 
lead  my  characters  back  to  happiness. 

And  now  let  me  present  them  to  you:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Conroy  of  Detroit,  or  Buffalo,  or  Philadelphia,  or  St. 
Louis,  or  any  other  typical  American  place  that  you  prefer. 

Mr.  Conroy  is  a  skilled  mechanic,  receiving  a  modest  but 
fairly  comfortable  wage.  At  forty-two  he  is  a  sober,  quiet, 
staunch  American  of  the  backbone-of-the-nation  type.  He 
works  regularly,  honestly  and  intelligently.  He  pays  his 
debts  and  minds  his  own  business.  He  is  a  good  husband 
and  father.  All  of  his  wage  goes  into  the  support  of  his 
wife  and  children  and  savings  for  old  age.  He  has  some 
friends,  but  his  duties  of  keeping  the  house  repaired  come 
ahead  of  convivial  pleasures. 

When  wife  or  children  have  been  ill,  which  was  not 
often  to  be  sure,  he  has  stood  by  with  monumental  patience. 
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He  likes  quietness  and  good  order  in  everything.  He  jioes 
to  church  sometimes,  but  he  does  not  care  much  for  the 
new  fangled  ways  in  churches.  Doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical 
disputes  do  not  interest  him  and  he  does  not  choose  to  put 
his  small  amount  of  leisure  into  church  social  activities. 

Mr.  Conroy  is  not  an  experimenter  with  life.  He  keeps 
to  the  well-worn  grooves  of  hard  work,  honesty,  sobriety 
and  self-respect. 

Similarly,  at  forty  Mrs.  Conroy  is  a  solid  character.  She 
married  at  twenty.  Before  that  she  had  helped  at  home 
with  the  big  family  and  the  mother  who  was  not  well. 
Since  then  she  has  been  occupied  with  establishing  her  home, 
having  her  two  children,  raising  them  and  looking  after 
Mr.  Conroy 's  needs.  She  is  a  quiet,  methodical  and  kindly 
woman. 

An  excellent  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Conroy  kept  her  house 
"a  model  of  neatness,"  as  folks  used  to  say.  She  washed, 
ironed  and  scrubbed.  She  cooked,  baked  and  canned.  She 
sewed,  mended  and  darned.  Though  her  house  was  not 
artistic  or  flooded  with  sunshine,  it  was  almost  surgically 
clean  and  in  perfect  order.  The  Conroys'  was  the  most 
comfortable  home  in  the  drab  middle-class  neighborhood  in 
which  they  lived. 

The  Conroy  children,  Edward,  eighteen,  and  Martha, 
sixteen,  were  well-behaved  and  unspoiled.  Like  their  parents, 
they  were  conscientious,  obedient,  quiet  and  industrious. 
None  of  the  family  was  loquacious. 

Everything  about  the  Conroys  suggested  that  they  lived 
according  to  a  plan.  And  certainly  that  was  true  of  their 
finances.  The  Conroys  found  early  that  their  circumstances 
required  that  they  go  in  debt.  Married  very  young  with 
no  affluent  relatives,  they  had  first  bought  their  furniture 
on  credit.  No  sooner  was  it  paid  for  than  the  babies  came 
and  bills  accumulated  but  were  systematically  paid  off.  After 
they  had  been  married  about  eight  years  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  buy  their  home.  A  couple  of  years  of  scrupulous 
economy,  and  they  had  enough  to  make  a  small  initial  pay- 
ment. After  that  they  were  embarked  on  the  building  and 
loan  scheme  which  required  eleven  years  to  pay  off  the  debt. 
When  Martha  was  twelve  a  piano  was  installed  in  their 
little  parlor  and  Edward  soon  began  helping  toward  the 
payments  on  it.  The  Conroys'  affairs  come  to  your  atten- 
tion when  all  of  these  various  debts  have  been  paid  except 
about  three  hundred  dollars  still  owing  on  the  house. 

NATURALLY  these  years  of  enforced  thrift  have  creat- 
ed deeply  ingrained  habits,  attitudes  and  aspirations. 
Rut  these  are  not  identical  with  the  different  members  of  the 
family.  Uncomplaining  and  frugal,  Mr.  Conroy  has  come  to 
long  for  freedom  from  a  sense  of  debt  and  insecurity.  He  looks 
forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when  the  last  payment  will  be 
made.  Mrs.  Conroy,  also  frugal  in  her  habits  and  patient 
with  all  the  restrictions  of  her  life,  has  a  somewhat  less 
defined  but  almost  stronger  wish  for  a  change  from  the 
years  of  routine  administering  of  the  household  and  family 
affairs.  She  does  not  want  to  do  very  differently  from  what 
she  is  doing,  but  somehow  she  wants  a  little  more  zest  in 
life — a  little  fresh  sap  in  the  tree  of  her  existence.  She  has 
not  become  consciously  discontented,  she  regards  herself  as 
a  successful  wife  and  mother.  She  appreciates  the  good 
qualities  of  her  husband  and  children. 

But  six  months  before  you  meet  the  Conroys  a  wholly 
unforeseen  situation  had  arisen,  with  effects  cruelly  devastat- 
ing to  the  peace  of  mind  and  the  tranquillity  of  their  home. 


A  distant  and  aged  relative  of  Mrs.  Conroy 's  had  died,  leav- 
ing her  as  the  mark  of  the  gratitude  of  a  lonely  soul  for 
trivial  kindnesses,  a  little  life  insurance  policy  amounting  to 
three  hundred  dollars.  The  Conroys  had  had  no  intimation 
of  such  a  windfall.  When  the  insurance  company's  repre- 
sentative called  one  evening  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries 
for  identification,  they  were  taken  quite  unawares. 

BUT  while  the  agent  lingered  in  their  comfortable  Morris 
chair  and  enjoyed  with  them  the  pleasurable  event,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Conroy's  minds  silently  but  rapidly  adjusted  to  the 
new  situation.  Mr.  Conroy  saw  himself  in  the  office  of  the 
building  and  loan  secretary  clearing  up  the  mortgage  and 
receiving  the  deed  to  the  property.  Mrs.  Conroy  saw  her- 
self entering  the  big  savings  bank  a  few  blocks  away,  open- 
ing an  account  in  her  own  name  and  thereafter  drawing 
the  modest  interest  which  the  bank  advertised.  Mr.  Conroy 
had  always  attended  to  the  more  important  business  affairs 
of  the  family.  She  had  handled  the  household  money,  but 
this  was  all  so  carefully  designated  that  she  served  only  as 
a  sort  of  forwarding  agent.  The  elements  of  choice  and 
chance  were  at  a  minimum  in  her  department.  Now  she  was 
to  know  in  a  small  way  the  gratification  of  that  sense  of 
power  which  money  brings. 

Mr.  Conroy's  face  was  relaxed  and  genial,  Mrs.  Conroy's 
keyed  up  with  excitement  as  they  bid  the  agent  goodnight. 

At  just  that  moment  their  happiness  ended.  No  sooner 
were  they  alone  than  their  wholly  divergent  purposes  toward 
the  three  hundred  dollars  were  expressed — almost  simultan- 
eously. Mrs.  Conroy  learned  to  her  utter  amazement  that 
her  husband  had  already  decided  regarding  its  disposal.  It 
was  to  remain  in  her  individual  possession  only  long  enough 
for  her  to  endorse  the  check.  Mr.  Conroy  could  hardly  be- 
lieve his  ears  when  he  seemed  to  be  hearing  his  wife  refuse  to 
apply  this  money  to  the  project  on  which  he  had  been  slaving 
for  so  many  years. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  sat  up  arguing  far 
into  the  night  and  the  longer  they  argued  the  more  convinced 
each  became  that  his  position  was  impregnable.  Mr.  Conroy 
pointed  out  that  all  he  had  ever  made  had  gone  into  paying 
their  expenses  and  acquiring  their  possessions.  Had  not  his 
whole  life  been  devoted  to  providing?  That  she  would  not 
likewise  contribute  when  she  could  was  unbelievable  to  him. 
Mrs.  Conroy  made  it  plain  that  she,  too,  had  contributed  all 
of  her  time  and  strength  to  making  a  home  for  them  and  she 
expected  to  go  on  giving  all  of  her  time  as  long  as  she  lived. 
Surely  the  contribution  of  all  her  time  and  effort  was  suffi- 
cient. She  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should  now  suddenly 
depart  from  the  program  they  had  laid  out  for  themselves. 
They  had  not  counted  on  getting  this  money  and  they  could 
surely  go  on  as  they  had  in  the  past,  paying  off  the  mortgage 
in  the  regular  way. 

Mr.  Conroy  anxiously  asked  if  there  was  anything  that 
Mrs.  Conroy  needed  or  wanted  that  she  did  not  have.  How- 
did  she  plan  to  spend  the  money?  She  had  nothing  in  mind 
that  she  especially  wanted.  There  would  doubtless  be  things 
that  she  would  like  to  do  or  to  buy  with  the  interest  but  per- 
haps she  would  just  let  it  accumulate. 

The  more  each  one  rehearsed  his  case  the  clearer  it  be- 
came to  him  that  he  was  invoking  a  principle  of  human  right 
or  justice.  Like  statesmen  the  world  over,  Mr.  Conroy 
pointed  out — not  in  these  words,  to  be  sure — that  his  plan 
was  only  that  of  reason,  of  common  sense  and  of  fairness 
to  the  group  which  shared  common  ends.  Like  the  true 
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capitalist-individualist,  Mrs.  Conroy  stuck  by  her  point 
that  her  personal  ownership  of  this  money  was  taking 
nothing  away  from  the  group  that  it  had  had  before  or  had 
expected  to  get.  For  the  group  now  to  take  it  away  from 
her  personal  dominion  and  ownership  was  unnecessary  and 
destructive  of  a  satisfaction  in  life  which  she  had  come  to  see 
she  deeply  craved.  Of  course  she  loved  Mr.  Conroy  as  she 
always  had  and  it  was  inconceivable  to  her  that,  if  he  loved 
her,  he  would  not  immediately  see  her  position  in  this  matter. 
Well,  there  you  are.  You  meet  the  Conroys  six  months 
after  this  night.  They  have  debated  the  issue  pro  and  con 
all  during  this  time.  Driven  on  by  deep  forces  within  them 
—the  very  rigidity  which  their  long  years  of  discipline  had 
created  was  an  element  of  no  small  importance — they  see  the 
cleavage  of  opinion  between  them  grow  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct. It  enters  all  of  their  other  relations  like  a  slow  poison. 
Mrs.  Conroy  becomes  more  and  more  religious ;  Mr.  Con- 
roy conceives  a  distaste  for  religion.  It  puts  an  element  of 
strain  into  all  of  their  habitual  relations  about  money.  They 
become  self-conscious  and  censorious  with  each  other.  The 
iC  h  i  1  d  r  e  n  are  drawn 
in  and  made  miser- 
able by  this  queer  new 
tension  between  their 
father  and  mother.  Pres- 
ently Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Conroy  begin  to  ques- 
tion whether  they  are 
still  caring  enough  for 
each  other  to  give  sanc- 
tion to  their  marital  re- 


lations. Eacli  asks  himself  whether  he  has  ever  really  known, 
the  other  through  and  through  even  though  they  have  lived 
together  for  twenty  years. 

The  check  had  been  deposited  temporarily  in  Mr.  Con- 
roy's  account  but  neither  one  ventured  to  use  it  as  he  had 
planned  on  that  first  evening  when  the  news  came. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  they  are  so  worn  down  with 
their  sickening  unhappiness  that  they  reach  a  decision  to 
live  apart.  They  seek  legal  advice  as  to  the  formal  disposition 
of  their  possessions  and  Mr.  Conroy 's  legal  obligation  for 
the  support  of  Mrs.  Conroy.  Renting  part  of  the  house  will 
bring  in  enough  income  so  that  they  need  not  live  together. 
Now,  dear  friends,  you  who  know  how  life's  problems 
should  be  solved,  come  forward  with  your  advice.  Remem- 
ber, it  must  be  something  that  the  Conroys,  just  as  they  are, 
can  absorb  and  use. 

While  the  Conroy's  troubles  have  become  so  much  my 
own  that  I  yearn  for  any  practicable  solution  which  restores 
them  to  happiness — just  as  two  middle-aged,  honest,  hard- 
working people — I  really  would  be  most  pleased  if  they  could 

have  a  solution  which 
lifts  their  episode 
to  the  realm  of  lit- 
erature. Surely  with 
all  science,  all  good 
advice,  and  all  literary 
ingenuity  upon  which 
to  draw,  the  Conroys 
can  be  truly  reconciled. 
Who  will  be  the  first 
to  try? 


Parental  Madness 

A  Diagnosis  and  a  Cure 

By  HUGHES  MEARNS 


ONE  child,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  is  about  all 
I  could  stand.    I  look  with  awe  upon  cheer- 
ful parents  who  gather  their  group  of  four 
and  five  about  them.    How  do  they  manage 
to  live  through  it?    Mothers  might  stick  it 
out  somehow,  I  reason,  because  to  them  have 
been  given  some  miraculous  special  powers,  but  how  about 
the  fathers?    It's  terribly  hard  on  fathers. 

Oh,  I  am  not  referring  to  the  usual  things  that  one  thinks 
of;  children  are  no  particular  trouble,  bother  or  annoyance 
to  fathers.  Men  have  managed  sawmills  and  blast  furnaces, 
and  they  have  a  good  record  for  battles  even.  It  is  the 
steady  wear  and  tear  on  one's  affections  that  knocks  fathers 
out.  The  moment  after  the  father  has  received  the  bundle 
from  the  nurse  and  has  weighed  it  on  the  kitchen  scales  and 
has  found  it  the  most  appropriate  possession  of  his  life  he  is 
a  captured  creature  due  for  a  twenty-year  term  of  daily 
strain  and  baffled  endeavor.  And  there  is  nothing  off  for 
good  behavior. 

He  will  never  be  the  same  again,  and  he  will  not  want 
to  be.  Life  begins  really  to  have  purpose  for  him  when  he 
takes  on  ownership  to  one  of  these  mysteries  called  children. 
That  is  what  Shaw  meant  to  imply  when  he  made  his  so- 
called  extravagant  statement  that  no  teacher  should  be  con- 
sidered qualified  until  she  had,  somehow,  managed  to  have 


a  child.  There  is  no  state  of  greater  ignorance  than  child- 
lessness. 

The  suggestion  of  illness  in  his  own  is  enough  to  put 
father  on  the  edge  of  a  breakdown  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  racks  him  with  an  enforced  will  to  live.  A  plaintively 
expressed  wish  and  he  would,  if  permitted,  buy  a  half  in- 
terest in  a  toy  shop.  He  is  savage  in  his  desire  to  obliterate 
other  people's  unsympathetic  children.  And  that  teacher  is 
incompetent  and  a  fraud  who  grades  his  child  lower  than 
A  plus.  The  psychiatrists,  who  are  coming  into  everybody's 
life  nowadays,  have  doubtless  already  named  it.  Dementia 
parentis  probably.  It  is  all  of  that. 

In  the  family  life  the  father  is  aiming,  with  every  secret 
and  deceptive  move,  to  preserve  the  child  as  it  was  originally 
given  to  him.  He  fights  the  encroaching  necessities  of  living 
in  an  economic  and  coercive  civilization,  siding  with  the 
child  in  every  campaign  against  mother,  aunt,  teacher, 
neighbor,  preacher,  policeman ;  against  punctuality,  early 
bedding  and  table  manners;  against  drugs  (but  not  sundaes) 
uncrossed-legs  and  diets. 

About  the  mothers'  particular  dementia  I  do  not  know 
from  experience,  but  I  have  a  clear  notion  of  it  from  the 
outside.  Theirs  is  at  basis,  I  take  it,  a  conservative's  job. 
They  are  fashioning  the  child  for  a  definite  future.  Some- 
times thev  work  with  the  instinct  of  a  bird  mud-moulding 
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its  first  nest;  sometimes  they  display  clear  thinking  like  a 
hen  dropping  its  one  hundredth  egg.  From  their  viewpoint 
the  child  as  it  was  first  given  to  them  is  at  its  least  satis- 
factory stage.  And  the  next  less  satisfactory  stage  is  what- 
ever one  the  child  happens  to  be  in  at  the  given  moment. 

Here  one  sees  without  further  development  of  the  theme 
a  formula  for  understanding  what  is  inevitably  and  irre- 
deemably wrong  with  most  marriages.  The  successful 
matings  are  those  that  come  about  through  daily  compromise 
based  upon  a  high  philosophic  comprehension  of  the  necessary 
contradiction  of  opposites.  And  the  whole  matter  is  com- 
plicated in  that  sometimes  the  mother  and  father  position 
is  reversed ;  sometimes  the  father  tries  unnaturally  to  be  a 
mother,  and  sometimes,  often  alas,  the  mother  succeeds  in 
usurping  both  roles. 

Now  as  a  father,  I  hasten  to  say,  I  am  a  useless  person 
to  ask  for  advice  or  for  true  observation  of  the  facts  of 
childhood.  As  a  father  my  prejudices  are  unshakably  in- 
stinctive. Mine  not  to  reason  why,  mine  to  fight  for  my 
conception  of  the  rights  of  my  own,  and  daily  die.  But, 
fortunately  or  not,  I  am  not  the  father  of  other  people's 
children.  Them  I  can  look  upon  without  even  the  sug- 
gestion of  daily  dying ;  them  I  can  observe  and  coolly 
prescribe  for  and  without  the  trembling  of  a  single  limb. 

So,  dropping  the  role  of  father  for  the  moment  I  note 
that  children,  other  persons'  children,  have  their  own 
prejudices  about  the  way  of  life.  My  observation  is  that 
they  neither  desire  to  be  what  they  formerly  were  nor  what 
others  are  so  courageously  shaping  them  to  be.  They  are 
concerned  enormously  with  being  themselves  and  with 
living  always  in  the  exact  present  time.  And  as  time  has  a 
way  of  moving  on  they  prefer  not  to  oppose  it  but  to  move 
along  with  it.  They  seem  to  be  quite  aware,  too,  that  even 
without  our  hovering  insistence  they  would  grow  up  and  at 
the  predestined  hour  would  put  on  all  the  accepted  char- 
acteristics of  maturity. 

But  no  child,  I  fancy,  has  ever  had  this  delectable  desire 
realized.  The  contrary  paternal  and  maternal  forces — to 
keep  him  the  way  he  used  to  be  and  to  make  him  into  some- 
thing else — are  ever  at  work,  and  in  the  end  he  becomes  a 
defeated  compromise.  Only  the  dream  remains,  which  crops 
out  in  story,  poem  and  picture,  that  dream  which  is  so 
compellingly  put  in  The  House  Without  Windows  and 
Eepersip's  Life  There  by  the  nine-year-old  Barbara  Newhall 
Follett  recently  published  by  Knopf.  Emile,  too,  is  just 
such  a,  dream. 

PRESSURE  moulds  us  into  what  we  are,  and  it  begins 
soon  after  birth.  Psychiatrists  have  given  us  a  handy 
name  for  the  process  by  which  the  social  environment  puts  its 
eventual  stamp  upon  us.  "Introjection"  they  call  it.  All 
of  us  are  the  victims  of  introjection.  What  we  might  have 
been  we  never  can  know;  the  family  "introjects"  us  and  we 
can  talk  and  walk  and  think  like  the  family,  fight  for  its 
absurd  "political"  beliefs,  take  over  its  prejudices  against 
this  or  that  "class"  or  race,  bow  before  its  traditional 
gods;  the  already  "introjected"  children  of  our  earliest 
acquaintance  turn  swiftly  upon  us  to  advance  the  job,  and 
school  and  then  society  complete  it. 

All  this  may  be  as  it  should  be,  but  it  is  at  least  amusing 
to  think  that  possibly  we  have  never  seen  a  natural  "un- 
introjected"  child ;  and  that,  if  this  is  true,  then  parents 
and  teachers,  whose  business  it  is  to  know  all  about  children, 
cannot  possibly  know  anything  about  them.  One  cannot 


speak  intelligently  about  something  one  has  never  seen. 
"Nonsense,"  I  hear  you  say;  "I  was  a  child  myself  and  I 
guess  I  know  something  about  the  animal."  But  were  you 
ever  a  child?  Perhaps  you  were  merely  an  introjection. 

Some  glimpses  of  the  real  child,  however,  have  been  seen 
in  this  our  day.  It  has  come  about  partly  because  of  the 
slow  change  in  the  kind  of  introjecting  environment  which 
the  family  and  the  school  had  hitherto  set  up  around  the 
child.  Some  of  the  nagging  pressure  has  been  removed, 
and,  naturally,  a  new  kind  of  child  was  bound  to  emerge. 
And,  further,  a  new  kind  of  parent  and  teacher  has  appeared, 
one  who  has  sought  out  the  real  child  and  has  given  it  a 
chance. 

BUT  before  I  go  into  that  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  those  who  think  they  know  children,  or,  rather,  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  child  they  see  is  a  natural  creature 
and  not  the  resultant  of  surrounding  and  compelling  forces. 
Do  you  believe  that  the  natural  picture  of  a  large  group 
of  six-year-olds  at  play  is  that  of  a  noisy,  darting,  selfish, 
shrill-voiced  mob;  that  they  do  little  reasoning;  that  their 
language  is  on  a  low  plane;  that  they  have  little  sense  of 
what  is  really  fine  or  beautiful? 

Well,  that  is  the  exact  picture  of  the  introjected  child, 
and  not  the  real  child  at  all.  Placed  in  an  environment  of 
hysteria  and  selfish  grabbing  and  nervous  rushing  about, 
he  becomes  that  child  which  we  all  know  so  well ;  but  I 
could  tell  you  of  thoughtful  parents  and  teachers  who  have 
made  another  environment  for  their  children  where  all  the 
social  expectations  contradict  those  listed  above. 

In  such  an  environment  I  have  seen  four-  and  five-year-old 
children  move  with  the  deliberate  pace  of  older  persons; 
the  hum  of  work  has  pervaded  their  group  with  nothing 
of  what  even  a  sensitive  elder  could  call  noise;  the  voice 
tones  have  been  low  and  the  speech  calm ;  there  would  be 
no  darting  about  or  that  nervous  fear  of  the  neighbor  that 
leads  to  grabbing  and  hoarding  of  property. 

More  startling  than  this  is  the  evidence  of  quiet,  long- 
planned  reasoning,  not  different  in  essential  character  from 
our  own  except  that  it  seems  more  rational  and  less  a 
clacking  of  repeated  prejudices.  Some  evidence  of  this  you 
will  find  in  Before  Books,  a  year's  record  of  a  group  of 
four-year-olds,  and  Adventuring  With  the  Twelves 
(meaning  twelve-year-olds),  and  Experimental  Practice  (a 
record  of  seven-year-olds),  all  publications  of  the  City  and 
Country  School,  New  York  City. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  outcome  of  these  new  en- 
vironments is  the  skill  children  show  in  using  their  own 
language.  All  our  lives  we  study  and  strive  to  express  our 
feeling  and  thinking  appropriately  in  words.  Without 
study  and  without  striving  these  differently  placed  children 
equal  us  and  sometimes  outdo  us.  Once  I  showed  an  old- 
time  English  teacher  a  group  of  verses  that  some  children 
of  my  acquaintance  had  tossed  off  without  an  effort  seem- 
ingly. He  read  them  and  passed  them  back.  "It's  a  lie," 
he  said.  "I  couldn't  do  that  well  myself." 

Not  only  are  we  seeking  to  get  better  results  by  changing 
the  environment  of  the  child  but  we  are  giving  up  many  of 
our  notions  of  what  a  child  can  do.  Mothers,  particularly, 
have  led  the  way  here.  Instead  of  forcing  the  child  toward 
a  preconceived  good  they  have  listened  and  have  taken  notes. 
Mothers  were  almost  among  the  first  to  discover  that,  left 
to  himself,  the  real  child  is  an  artist.  For  proof  one  has 
only  to  read  that  thrilling  record  of  early  life  taken  down 
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by  Mrs.  Grace  Hazzard  Conkling  in  Poems  by  a  Little  Girl. 

When  the  child  is  allowed  to  appear  as  artist,  a  perfection 
in  the  handling  of  the  medium  makes  us  at  first  disbelieve 
that  a  child  could  perform  so  well — like  the  frank  gentleman 
\vho  summed  the  whole  thing  up  as  a  lie- — until  continued 
experience  gives  us  the  essential  faith.  Words  come  forth 
with  astonishing  deftness;  they  place  themselves  together 
in  a  pattern  that  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  call 
mature.  And  they  rise  sometimes  to  startling  heights  of 
beauty. 

A  five-year-old  tells  her  mother  of  a  child's  fatigue  at  the 
end  of  a  day  of  steady  play-living,  when  arms  drop  to  the 
side  and  little  legs  can  no  longer  hold  their  burden.  How 
often  have  we  fathers  at  those  times  taken  them  in  our 
arms  and  marveled  at  their  lovely  drooping  weight!  Out 
of  her  own  life  experience  and  with  her  own  imagery  she 
puts  the  picture  that  has  never  been  worded  before: 

I'm  tired. 

Tired  as  the  lazy  stones 

That  are  always  sitting  down; 

'Most  tired  as  the  sky 

That  stays  up  all  night  and  day 

Whether  it's  early  with  spider-vines 

Or  late  with  frogs  singing. 

Like  seven-year-old  Patricia  they  often  give  us  a  true 
picture  of  our  own  experiences  by  way  of  unintentional  fable: 

The  Bumblebee 

A   black   and  yellow  bumblebee 
\  bleu'  over  our  bush  of  roses 

And  only  stopped 
Ttt  fall  on  his  knees 
To  some  fairies 
Who  turned  up  their  noses. 

They  slip  into  unheard  of  language  which  delights  us 
because  of  its  charming  rarity,  as  witness  the  creative  effort 
of  this  four-year  old  boy: 


Everything  Is  Something  Else 

t         O,  the  towel  and  the  bath, 
And  the  bath  and  the  soap, 
And  the  soap  was  the  fat, 
And  the  fat  was  the  pig, 
And  the  pig  was  the  bran, 
And  the   bran   makes   sausages 
And  God  makes  man. 

These  three  illustrations  are  taken  from  Singing  Youth, 
an  anthology  of  children's  verse,  edited  by  Mabel  Montsier, 
and  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Others  could  be 
found  in  Saplings,  brought  out  by  the  Scholastic  Publishing 
Company,  Pittsburgh ;  or  in  those  two  anthologies  of  high 
school  verse,  Glimpses  and  Dawn,  edited  by  Paul  S.  Nicker- 
son  of  Middleboro,  Massachusetts ;  or  in  the  earlier  Perse 
School  Playbooks,  one  of  which,  Homework  and  Hobby- 
horses, has  been  republished  in  America  by  Dutton. 

The  new  child  has  brought  mother  and  father  together. 
Each  has  compromised ;  one  has  given  up  trying  to  keep  the 
child  where  he  was  and  the  other  has  ceased  pushing  him 
forward  to  what  he  should  be.  They  are  content,  those 
who  have  been  brought  over  to  the  new  way,  to  let  the 
child  be- — in  both  senses  of  that  idiom — and  to  rejoice  at 
the  strong  and  delightful  personality  that  day  by  day  emerges. 
The  worry  lifts  from  father  and  it  turns  to  rightful  pride. 
No  longer  does  he  have  to  take  a  day  off  and  fight  it  out 
with  school  mistresses ;  instead,  he  comes  to  the  parent- 
teacher  meetings  and  subscribes  heavily  toward  the  purchase 
of  a  new  playground. 

And  in  the  home  is  peace.  Gone  is  the  secret  warfare 
between  two  opposing  theories  of  living.  "Is  marriage  a 
failure?"  In  families  who  believe  in  the  progressive  schools 
the  answer  is  no  longer  in  the  affirmative.  Add,  then,  to 
the  benefits  of  the  newer  education — startling  thought! — a 
solution  of  one  of  the  most  important  social  questions  in  our 
monogamous  civilization. 
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By  MARY  EDNA  McCHRISTIE 


OIVORCE,  defying  the  analyses  of  experts,  is 
the    crystallization    of    as    many    causes    of 
discord  as  there  are  stars  in  the  heavens,  and 
many  of  them  just  as  hazy  and  far-distant 
as   the    Pleiades.     A   divorce    petition    is   an 
uninteresting    looking    document,    a    bit    of 
black   and    white,    yet   it    is    a   subtle   challenge    to   society, 
hearing  on   its  face  distressing  truths  or  distorted   lies.    A 
divorce  decree,  formally  worded,  legally  signed  and  entered, 
is  a  dynamic  thing  with  the  finality  of  a  death  warrant. 

And  the  hearing-room  of  the  family  court!  Its  doors 
swing  eternally  to  admit  the  disillusioned  young,  the  restless 
middle-aged :  the  uncongenial,  mental  strangers  to  each 
other;  the  unsportsmanlike,  the  selfish,  the  amorous,  the 
unfaithful — all  chafing,  secretly  hating  each  other  and 
desperately  determined  to  escape  these  intolerable  conditions. 
The  walls  of  this  hearing-room  could  be  papered,  inches 
thick,  with  the  typed  lies  of  attorneys,  plaintiffs,  defendants. 
Lies  of  collusion,  white  lies,  black  lies,  well-intentioned  lies, 
mean  lies!  The  floor  resounds  to  the  feet  of  ambitious 
attorneys,  harassed  witnesses,  alert  newspaper  men — the  feet 


of  the  young,  hungry  for  a  new  love  experience — the 
deliberate  approach  of  the  middle-aged,  apologetic  but 
determined — the  occasional  lagging  steps  of  the  old,  an- 
ticipating by  only  a  few  years  a  separation  that  so  naturally 
would  be  theirs.  And  through  and  through  this  atmosphere 
is  shot  the  poison  of  hatred,  anger,  petty  jealousies, 
calamitous  misunderstandings.  In  this  poisoned  air  old  loves 
wither  and  die,  fresh  relationships  evolve  and  children  are 
forced  into  new  and  often  deathly  ways  of  life. 
'  Some  reasons  that  these  divorce  petitioners  offer  seem 
woefully  trivial,  but  the  causes  beneath  the  surface  are 
fundamentally  important. 

A  would-be  plaintiff  rushed  into  my  hearing-room,  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,  and  began  breathlessly: 

"If  you  lived  as  I  do  in  two  rooms — if  every  time  you 
turned  around  you  saw  your  man,  either  shaving  or  dressing, 
or  chewing  tobacco,  finally  something  would  spin  around  in 
your  head  and  crack,  and  you'd  find  yourself  screaming  out. 
I  know,  because  I  did  it.  I  could  have  loved  my  husband 
in  a  house  where  we  didn't  see  each  other  all  the  time,  but 
as  it  was,  I  got  to  hating  him.  I  used  to  wish  his  Adam's 
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apple  would  choke  him.  I  used  to  long  to 
bump  his  head  against  the  sink  when  he 
spattered  the  water  over  everything.  I 
got  so  I  couldn't  look  at  him.  He  is  a 
good  man,  too — his  only  vice  is  chewing 
tobacco." 

A  temporary  separation,  larger  quar- 
ters, a  discarded  cuspidor,  surreptitious 
chewing  of  tobacco  while  at  work,  an 
obvious  attachment  for  Wrigley's  while 
at  home,  and  everything  has  been  har- 
monious for  three  years.  Most  of  our 
applicants  live  in  crowded  rooms;  they 
are  so  pressed  financially  that  amusement 
is  out  of  the  question ;  it  is  not  surprising 
that  habits  and  mannerisms  overshadow 
other  very  lovable  qualities. 

There  was  another  woman,  the  mother 
of  three,  who  so  naively  said,  "The  only 
time  my  husband  looks  good  to  me  is 
when  I  get  on  a  train  to  leave  him" — a 
talking  exponent  of  the  theory  that  all 
married  couples  should  have  occasional 
vacations  apart  from  each  other.  Distance, 
the  stimulation  a  man  derives  from  a 


Drawing   by   Helen    Phelps 


THE  DIVORCE  COURT 

The  judge  should  know,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  where  these  children  have 
the  best  chance.  He  must  view  with  shame  the  old  method  of  asking  a  boy  or 
girl  that  tragic  question:  "Do  you  want  to  live  with  your  father  or  your  mother?" 


mild  flirtation,  the  excitement  a  woman  experiences  over  a 
new  wardrobe,  the  fact  that  dad  can  tell  his  old  jokes  with- 


legalistic,  socialistic  and  all  the  rest,  fail  to  take  into  account 
this  one  absorbing  fact — that  divorce  between   two   hating 


out  having  his  style  cramped  by  mother,  and  that  she  can  adults,   a  childless  couple,   may   be   distressing   and   disillu- 

brag   a    little   about   him    without    embarrassment — all    the  sioning,  but  it  is  unimportant.    In  their  feverish  search  for 

possibilities  of  a  temporary  single  blessedness  as  a  curative  personal  happiness  they  are  quite  incidental  to  the  scheme  of 

force — are  utilized   in   many   cases  appearing  at   court   for  life,   and  as  contributors  to  posterity  their   names  are  not 

possible  reconciliations.    Yet  there  still  live  women  who  say,  listed.'  Why  does  this  dreary,  unhappy  procession  of  divorce 

so   self-righteously,    "I   have   never   left   John    for   a   single  plaintiffs  and  defendants  with  no  children  arid  no  responsi- 

night."    Poor  John!  bilities  have  to  pass  in  review  before  a  curious  public?    Why 

lieneath  many  petty  jealousies  and  childish  complaints  lies  is    it    necessary   to    file    incriminating    petitions,    derogatory 

a  fundamental  truth — mother  love  gone  wrong  many  years  charges,  to  appear  in   open  court,   feed    the  scandal   lovers 

1    before.    And  into  divorce  court  rooms,  everywhere,  march  and  furnish  the  newspapers  with  intriguing  headlines  ? 
a  ghostly  array  of  mother  spirits,  never-relinquishing,  jealous, 
critical,  egocentric.    Their  attacks  are  often  so  effective  that 
many  a  bride  could  have  saved  herself  agonizing  hours  had 
she  walked  straight  from  the  magistrate  to  the  divorce  court. 


As  one  male  victim  of  an  overlv  zealous  mother  said,  after 


Two  business  partners  with  no  responsibilities,  who  meet 
their  mutual  obligations,  often  dissolve  partnership  pain- 
lessly and  without  bitterness.  The  methods  of  dissolving 
partnership  with  or  without  obligation  may  be  identical, 
but  in  cases  where  there  remain  common  debts  to  be  met, 


the  decree  was  granted,  "Now  what  am  I  to  do?   I'm  single      the  dissolution  is  much  more  serious.    Among  these  latter. 


-I'm  unhappy — I'm  unanchored — what  next?" 


each  party  is  held   responsible  afterward,   not   for  half  the 


Close   living  quarters,    poverty,   a   big  gap   in   ages ;   one  obligations  incurred  during  the  original  partnership,  but  for 

parent  a  home  lover,  the  other  a  fox-trotter ;  the  interference  all.     So  divorce   between   a  warring,    unsympathetic   father 

of  overly  interested  relations;  jealousies;  too  frequent  child-  and   mother   is  of   tragic   import,   and    until   some   scientist 

bearing ;  lack  of  wholesome  sex  education  of  both  men  and  evolves  a  substitution  for  father  and  mother  love  (centuries 

women;    conflicting    personalities    (and    no    situation    more  old    and   still   a   mystery),    divorce   will   continue    to   be   a 


productive  of  active  conflict  than  this)  ;  the  hate  which 
comes  from  trivial  mannerisms  that  goad  to  fury;  intimate 
desecrations  that  affect  the  soul :  all  these  and  many  more 
serve  as  the  motivating  underlying  causes,  no  matter  what 
incidental  reasons  are  given. 


T 


HE  showing  of  a  necessarily  superficial  survey  of  six 


hazardous   proceeding,    dangerously    disastrous    to   the   chil- 
dren involved. 

After  listening  in  on  thousands  of  divorce  hearings 
which  are  necessarily  hurried,  superficial,  and  often  de- 
structive, I  have  evolved  one  conviction — the  need  to  divide 
divorce  petitioners  automatically  into  two  groups  which  are 
widely  divergent  in  their  effect  upon  society :  those  with  and 


hundred  cases  in  which  I  talked  privately  with  as  many      those  without  children.    By  making  such  a  division  we  could 


divorce  plaintiffs,  was  astonishing.  In  these  six  hundred 
cases  of  alleged  gross  neglect  or  cruelty,  five  hundred  and 
eighty,  or  ninety-seven  per  cent,  confided  stories  which  in- 


submit  the  cases  of  childless  couples  (about  fifty  per  cent 
in  our  court)  to  a  jurist,  a  man  of  fairness,  equipped  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  divorce  statutes  and  property  rights; 


dicated  sex   antagonism  or  sex   maladjustment — a  startling      and  to  the  socialized  judge  with  vision,  essentially,  a  scien- 
deduction    and    an    eloquent    cry    for   sane,    wholesome    sex      tist,   incidentally   a    legalist,    we   could    apportion   all    cases 


education  before  marriage. 


The    varied    and    contradictory    opinions    about    divorce,      the  children. 


involving  the  future  of  the  helpless  parties  to  the  action — 
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THE   RECONCILIATION   DEPARTMENT 

Our  dream  ?  Judges  with  the  vision  of  happy  children  always  before  them ; 
trained  workers  with  a  psychological  understanding  of  unadjusted  fathers  and 
mothers ;  real  homes  where  children  are  free  to  laugh  and  cry  and  play  and  grow 


The  hidden  forces  of  divorce,  its  repressions,  its  under- 
ground workings,  demand  the  highest  intuitive  powers  and 
the  keenest  intelligence.  The  family  courts  are  not  func- 
tioning either  intensively  or  effectively  unless  they  con- 
tribute to  the  scientific  consideration  of  family  life  and  its 
essence — the  children.  Handicapped  by  a  constantly  filling 
docket,  countless  interruptions,  routine  work,  divorce  hear- 
ings, as  they  are  constituted  at  present,  can  only  skim  the 
surface.  Case  after  case  cries  out  for  the  clear  insight  and 
tactful  handling  of  an  expert  able  to  judge  so  far  as  is 
possible  the  psychological  moment  for  the  rehabilitation  or 
the  disruption  of  a  family. 

I  recall  one  cultured  couple,  both  college  graduates,  whose 
two  adorable  children  were  threatened  with  a  tragic 
"receivership."  The  wife  was  intelligent  but  so  virginal 
that  she  regarded  the  kissing  of  her  husband  as  a  kind  of 
ceremonial.  He  was  magnetic,  affectionate,  pleasing  to 
women,  the  kind  of  man  single  women  adore.  His  surrep- 
titious interest  in  passing  adolescents  showed  that  he  was 
not  yet  out  of  the  prowling  stage.  He  was  tender  to  his 
children,  who  worshipped  him. 

We  argued  for  another  try  at  married  life.  He  plead 
and  made  many  promises.  She  looked  him  over  impersonally 
and  finally  consented  "for  the  children's  sake."  She  wasn't 
using  the  old  circus  excuse  either ;  she  was  sincere. 

I  talked  with  him  alone.  He  confessed  his  interest  in 
many  women  but  protested  that  he  loved  only  one — his 
wife.  He  complained  that  she  had  not  kissed  him  volun- 
tarily for  months.  It  was  at  these  times  that  he  looked 
"the  others"  over.  He  acknowledged  that  he  always  felt 
ashamed  afterward,  and  this  knowledge  made  him  self- 
conscious  and  irritable. 

We  talked.  We  begged.  Finally  they  decided  to  try  it 
again.  The  children  grabbed  him  excitedly  and  they  all 
went  home  together.  At  that  rather  impressive  moment 
he  turned  his  head  to  see  if  my  adolescent  ward  was 
watching  him. 

All  these  developments  preceded  one  particular  Monday 
when  they  again  appeared,  the  wife  complaining  that  he 


was  beginning  to  come  home  late,  smelling 
of  cheap  perfume,  a  faithful  barometer 
of  a  man's  evening  amusement.  She  re- 
fused to  go  on,  but  cried  at  the  thought 
of  what  separation  would  mean  to  the 
children,  for  they  adored  him.  The  little 
four-year-old  son  had  never  recovered 
from  the  horror  of  his  first  parting  from 
his  father  and  would  often  awaken  from 
a  sound  sleep  crying  out,  "Daddy,  Daddy, 
don't  run  away — can't  'tand  it !  Can't 
'tand  it!" 

Something  radical  had  to  be  done  to 
bring  him  back,  but  what?  Watching 
her  husband's  expression  as  she  talked  to 
her  handsome  attorney  (occasionally  they 
are  all  of  that)  gave  me  the  idea — evi- 
dently the  husband  was  intensely  jealous. 
He  hadn't  succeeded  in  awakening  her 
love  and  he  was  determined  no  other 
man  should.  I  dismissed  him  and  told 
her  of  my  plan. 

We  arranged  to  have  a  woman  friend 
take  a  room  at  their  apartment  with  the 
understanding  that  she  would  remain 
home  several  nights  a  week  with  the  children.  We  planned 
for  the  wife's  first  party  (her  husband  gave  her  none),  with 
all  the  excitement  of  a  debutante  over  her  first  tea.  She  was 
to  go  on  a  perfectly  exciting  spree — a  picture  show,  a  dan- 
gerous ice-cream  soda,  and  a  late  return  home — this  after 
her  dear  wanderer  had  come  back  from  somewhere. 

We  awaited  results  with  as  much  feverishness  as  a 
dramatist  on  his  first  night.  Will  it  take — will  it  fail? 
Hut,  oh,  how  it  took!  He  arrived  home  at  eleven,  never 
dreaming  that  she  could  be  out  of  place.  The  piano  and 
the  buffet  always  occupied  the  same  position,  and  she  had 
become  as  static  as  a  piece  of  furniture.  He  tore  from  the 
house,  walked  up  and  down  the  street,  around  the  block, 
while  she  watched  his  antics  from  a  nearby  hedge.  She 
slipped  in  and  was  undressing  when  he  arrived,  breathless 
from  running. 

Such  excitement!  She,  the  mother  of  his  children,  out 
until  eleven-thirty!  He,  the  father  of  his  children,  suddenly 
revering  the  state  of  motherhood!  His  inconsistency  was 
delicious.  A  real  scene  followed.  He  cut  up  as  we  would 
expect  a  man  to  do  who  monopolized  all  the  love  experience. 
She  smiled  mysteriously,  and  refused  to  tell  where  she  had 
been.  He  never  told  her,  so  he  dared  not  insist. 

THE  next  night  he  was  home  early  and  nearly  electrified 
the  children  by  announcing  that  he  would  play  games 
all  evening.  She,  following  directions,  appeared  pleasant, 
but  somewhat  detached — another  attitude  that  maddens  the 
egotistical  male.  She  looked  up  time  after  time  to  find  him 
glaring  at  her  with  an  intensity  that  gave  her  great  joy. 
Motherhood,  the  sacrifice  of  her  life  for  her  children,  giving 
no  thought  to  other  men,  all  these  things  meant  nothing — 
but  the  suspicion  that  she  might  be  desired,  intrigued, 
stimulated  him.  Two  nights  later  he  took  her  to  a  show, 
the  first  time  in  three  years.  Her  joy  was  pathetic.  She  was 
starved  for  the  attention  most  women  take  for  granted. 

After  a  week  of  staying  at  home,  he  began  to  show  signs 
of  restlessness.  We  expected  that,  too.  She  telephoned  me, 
and  a  few  evenings  later  I  (Continued  tin  page  331) 
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screen  door  slammed  behind  them,  as  Mr. 
Mrs.  McPherson  emerged  on  to  the  dim 
P'azza  and  san'c  lnto  their  respective  rocking 
chairs  behind  the  vines.  It  was  a  sultry 
evening  in  early  July,  and  the  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  tree  toads,  and  an  occa- 
sional June  bug  or  mosquito.  After  a  pause  and  several 
vicious  slaps  at  his  ankles,  Mr.  McPherson  remarked : 

"I  suppose  she's  over  at  that  Clapp  girl's  again.  That's 
about  as  seriously  as  she  takes  it.  Why  isn't  she  at  home 
making  up  her  work?" 

Mr.  McPherson  was  the  principal  of  the  High  School, 
where  his  two  older  children  had  graduated  with  honors, 
and  Phoebe's  unexpected  and  total  failure  in  her  examina- 
tions had  shocked  him  deeply. 

"Your  sister  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  through  school, 
didn't  she?"  was  his  next  somewhat  injudicious  reflection. 

"I  suppose  you  mean  that  /  did,"  snapped  his  wife,  as  she 
waved  her  fan  indignantly.  Then  she  leaned  tqward  her 
husband. 

"The  fact  is,  Daniel,  you've  always  let  Phoebe  have  her 
own  way,  and  now  you  wonder  that  she  is  no  scholar." 

"Well,  she's  your  daughter,  what  do  you  expect  to  do 
with  her?"  he  retorted.  "She's  the  worst  dunce  in  school. 
She  has  got  to  do  something  till  she  gets  married,  I  suppose." 

"She's  crazy  about  dancing,"  sighed  her  mother,  "but  I 
don't  see  how  that  will  help  her  any." 

"Help  her,"  snorted  her  father.  "Do  you  know  what  I 
saw  her  doing  when  the  circus  paraded  down  town  this 
noon?  She  and  that  Clapp  girl  started  dancing  the  Charles- 
ton right  there  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  so  every- 
body could  see.  Even  the  clown  ran  out  and  danced  too. 
It  was  the  most  disgraceful  sight  I  ever  saw  in  this  town, 
and  for  a  daughter  of  mine  to  make  a  spectacle  of  herself 
in  front  of  a  circus — that's  going  too  far.  I  want  you  to 
speak  to  her  very  sharply.  She  has  got  to  respect  my  position 
if  she  doesn't  her  own." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  her  yourself?  You  saw  her  do  it— 
I  didn't,"  objected  her  mother. 

"It  would  come  better  from  you,"  retorted  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson rather  nervously.  "What's  the  matter  with  her 
anyway  ?  She  only  looks  about  half  alive  except  when  she's 
dancing.  Lazy.  That's  what  she  is.  Just  lazy.  You'd 
think  all  that  jumping  around  would  give  her  an  appetite, 
but  it  doesn't." 

"That's  just  at  meal-times,"  sighed  her  mother.  "She 
pieces  too  much,  that's  the  trouble.  I  can't  hide  the  dough- 
nuts where  she  don't  find  them.  She's  growing  so  tall  and 
skinny  and  she  complains  a  good  deal  about  her  teeth.  Maybe 
so  much  pastry  isn't  good  for  them.  I  suppose  I  could  stop 
making  it,"  she  added  with  slight  malice,  knowing  her 
Daniel  pretty  well. 

"I  don't  know  as  I'd  do  that,"  was  the  hasty  response. 


"She  ought  to  learn  what's  good  for  her,  and  what  isn't, 
like  anyone  else.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  thin  girls."  he 
added  with  a  faint  attempt  at  jocularity,  "how  would  it 
be  to  give  that  Stearns  widow  the  school  position  Williams 
had?" 

"Gussie  Stearns?"  asked  Mrs.  McPherson  in  some  aston: 
ishment.  "Why  I  didn't  know  she  was  much  on  books. 
She  never  was  as  a  girl." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  she's  anything  so  remarkable, 
but  we  could  get  her  quite  reasonably,  and  she  needs  the 
money,  and  so  does  the  school  board.  They  are  making  a 
good  deal  of  complaint  about  paying  such  high  salaries. 
Gussie  always  seemed  like  a  deserving  woman." 

"Oh,  she's  all  right,  I  guess,"  murmured  Mrs.  McPher- 
son indifferently.  Then  she  peered  suddenly  through  the 
vines.  "I  believe  that's  Phoebe  right  now,  and  I'm  glad 
she's  coming  home  early.  She  needs  the  sleep" — and  she 
turned  to  her  husband,  who  had  risen  as  if  stung,  and  was 
making  a  rapid  disappearance  through  the  door.  "Now 
Daniel,  you  ought  to  stay  and  talk  to  her  about  her  school 
work.  You  know  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  called 
after  him. 

A  murmur  issued  from  Mr.  McPherson  through  the 
screen:  "You  just  make  her  figure  out  what  she  intends 
to  do.  How  about  a  business  course?" 

"She's  got  no  head  for  figures,"  whispered  her  mother. 
"Why  not  a  year  at  home  just  helping  me?  Or  maybe  a 
visit  to  Aunt  Sara's?"  she  added  vaguely. 

"I'd  be  ashamed  to  have  her  drop  her  studies  altogether," 
protested  her  father  behind  the  shutters.  "Look  at  Gussie 
Stearns.  She's  had  to  use  her  head  even  if  she  did  get 
married.  ..." 

His  whispers  trailed  into  an  apprehensive  silence  as  Phoebe 
dawdled  up  the  gravel  path,  humming  a  tune  and  idly  swish- 
ing the  grass  on  both  sides  with  a  stick.  Her  mother  noted 
with  a  pang  how  slender  and  listless  she  looked  as  she  seated 
herself  on  the  step  and  leaned  back  against  the  pillar,  fanning 
her  pale  face  and  damp  hair  with  her  handkerchief. 


"G 


EE,  it's  hot!  Where's  Dad?"  she  inquired  after  a 
_  pause. 

"He's  around  somewhere,"  answered  her  mother,  in  a 
slightly  constrained  voice,  whose  cadence  did  not  escape 
Phoebe's  sharp  ears. 

"Been  raving  about  Clara  and  me  holding  up  the  circus, 
I  suppose,"  she  laughed.  "Gee,  it  was  funny.  The  clown 
yelled  out:  'Hey,  gillies,  strut  your  stuff,'  and  he  danced 
too.  Everybody  laughed.  And  there  was  Dad  with  his 
eyes  popping,  so  of  course  that  made  it  funnier  yet.  I'll  bet 
it's  hot  in  the  big  tent  tonight,  but  there'll  be  lots  to  see, 
so  we  won't  mind  it  so  much.  Clara's  father's  got  some 
comps — being  a  sheriff." 

"Now  Phoebe,  I  don't  want  you  should  go  to  the  circus, 
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Phoebe  and  that  Clapp  girl  started  dancing  the  Charleston  right  there  on  the  comer  of 
Main  Street  and  so  everybody  could  see.     Even  the  clown  ran  out  and  danced  too. 


and  with  that  Clapp  girl.  I  know  your  father  wouldn't  like 
it,"  protested  Mrs.  McPherson,  holding  her  fan  rigid  in 
her  dismay. 

"Oh,  he  won't  mind,"  returned  Phoebe  carelessly,  as  she 
flipped  the  vines  with  her  stick.  "With  the  sheriff  along, 
we  won't  get  shanghaied,  worse  luck!  I  wish  we  would." 
"Your  father  feels  that  you  might  respect  his  reputation 
if  you  don't  your  own,"  continued  Mrs.  McPherson  with 
rising  concern.  "With  all  his  education,  to  have  a  daughter 
dancing  in  front  of  a  circus — why  Phoebe,  I  just  don't  see 
how  you  can  do  such  things,"  and  her  voice  fairly  shook 
with  agitation. 

"What's  the  diff?"  retorted  Phoebe  petulantly.  "I've 
flunked  everything,  haven't  I?  His  reputation  as  a  brain- 
trainer  is  lost  already.  Dan  and  Berty  were  your  angel 
children.  Why  get  gray-headed  because  I'm  a  dunce? — 
What's  a  gerund?"  she  went  on  suddenly,  without  a  pause 

or    change    of    voice. 
Her  mother  stared 
at    her    in    astonish- 
ment. 

"A  what?  Don't 
tear  those  leaves, 
Phoebe.  You  make 
me  nervous  just  to 
watch  you." 

"I  asked  you  what 
a  gerund  was,"  reiter- 
ated Phoebe  relent- 
lessly. "Or  pi?" 

"Why  Phoebe, 
what  are  you  talking 
about?"  faltered  her 
mother.  "This  is  no 
time  to  joke." 

"I'm  not  joking.  I 
just  thought  perhaps 

For  a  daughter  of  mine  to  make  vou  knew-  Or  rather' 
a  spectacle  of  herself  like  that!  I  knew  you  didn't, 


but  I  thought  I'd  make  you  say  so.  I  don't  mean  apple 
pie,"  she  explained  affably.  "I  mean  the  kind  you  take 
the  square  root  of,  or  is  it  the  square  root  of  something 
already?  I  don't  know,  and  neither  do  you.  But  father 
married  you.  Why  can't  he  let  me  alone?" 

The  silence  both  inside  the  window  and  without  was 
heavy  and  complete.  Mrs.  McPherson  for  the  moment  was 
completely  nonplussed,  a  condition  to  which  Phoebe  sooner 
or  later  always  reduced  both  her  parents.  And  she  resented 
the  desertion  of  her  husband,  who  knew  perfectly  well  that 
it  was  useless  for  her  to  hope  to  talk  her  daughter  down. 
Let  him  try  it,  if  he  thought  it  was  so  easy. 

"Don't  get  sore  if  I  kid  you,"  went  on  Phoebe,  leaning 
over  to  her  mother's  knee.  "We  don't  give  a  darn  about 
these  nutty  questions,  and  neither  does  Dad  really,  although 
he  thinks  he  ought  to.  Take  it  from  me,  the  only  kind  of 
'pi'  that  hands  him  a  thrill  is  the  kind  that  makes  his  vest 
tight.  Why  can't  he  admit  it?" 

"I  just  don't  know  what  to  say  to  make  you  take  your 
work  more  seriously,"  quavered  her  mother.  "You  don't 
realize  how  you  worry  us." 

"Why  worry?"  protested  Phoebe  fretfully.  "I  hear  Gussie 
Stearns  is  going  to  devote  her  master  mind  to  education 
next  year.  Poor  old  Gus.  If  she  can  get  away  with  it,  it's 
a  cinch  I  can.  If  she  knows  a  gerund  when  she  sees  one, 
I'll  eat  my  hat.  What  was  her  husband  like?"  she  went  on 
dreamily.  "To  think  that  old  girl  got  one.  It  certainly 
is  encouraging  to  the  rest  of  us." 

"I  guess  you  must  talk  things  over  with  your  father," 
sighed  Mrs.  McPherson,  worsted  as  usual,  by  the  interview. 
"He  can  give  you  better  reasons  than  I  can  why  you  need 
these  subjects  to  train  your  mind." 

(CD   EASONS.    Dad's  reasons!"  echoed  Phoebe  with  cold 
-t\-    contempt.  "He  says  we  ought  to  want  to  know  what 

De    Gustibus   and   E   Pluribus   mean,   when   we   see   them. 

What  do  they  mean?    And  who  ever  sees  them?" 

"I  never  took  Greek,"  answered  her  mother  stiffly,  after 

a  pause,  in  which  a  slight  cat's  snee/.e  behind  the  screen  was 
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It's  harder  to  train  the  trainers  than  the  lions.    The  lions  will  catch  on  to  what  you 
want  if  you  know  yourself.      But  the  fools  can't  decide  what  tricks  to  teach  them. 


drowned  by  Phoebe's  derisive  snort: 

"Good  job  Dad  didn't  hear  you,  but  it's  all  right  with  me. 
Another  swell  reason  is  that  we  might  like  to  know  where 
words  come  from.  Gosh,  it's  a  cinch  the  words  I  say  never 
came  from  Latin.  And  what  if  they  did  ?  They're  like 
babies.  The  less  you  ask  about  where  they  come  from,  the 
fewer  lies  you  get  told." 

"Phoebe  McPherson,"  snapped  her  mother,  now  thorough- 
ly aroused,  "I  never  heard  such  talk,  and  from  a  girl  to 
her  own  mother — you  ought  to  be  sent  right  to  bed." 

BUT  since  Phoebe  made  not  the  slightest  move  to  go, 
her  mother  gradually  unstiffened  and  settled  back  with 
nothing  worse  than,  "Your  father  says  you  might  talk  less 
slang  if  you  knew  more  Latin." 

"Maybe  I  might,"  jeered  the  irrepressible  Phoebe,  "but 
where  are  all  these  hotsey-totsey  boys  who  are  so  crazy  for 
me  to  talk  Latin  to  them?  Maybe  old  Deacon  Whittaker 
Wants  me  to  shout  E  Pluribus  in  his  deaf  ear.  Maybe 
that's  how  Gussie  caught  her  beau.  He  said  'Hic-Haec-Hoc' 
to  her,  and  she  thought  he  proposed.  She  would.  I'll  bet 
that  was  a  lesson  to  him  to  talk  plain  English  after  that. 

"It  isn't  that  I  don't  get  what  they  say,"  she  mused,  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  express  herself.  "It's  just  that  I  don't 
see  any  sense  to  their  saying  it.  No  one  knows  how  I  feel 
when  they  yammer  at  me  about  a  triangle.  I  want  to  scream 
at  the  top  of  my  lungs.  I've  never  yelled  in  my  life  as  loud 
as  I  wanted  to.  Not  half.  But  someone  is  always  telling 
me  to  keep  still,"  she  cried,  getting  more  excited.  "I  wish 
I  was  an  electric  fan,"  and  to  illustrate,  she  suddenly  rose 
and  whirled  so  violently  that  her  mother  implored  her: 
"Do  sit  down,"  and  Phoebe  sank  back  gasping.  "It's  no 
use  unless  I  can  screech,  and  I'd  rouse  the  town.  Clara 
feels  the  same  way.  We  call  it  the  jimjams.  We  both  say 
that  if  we  could  only  crow  like  roosters  for  one  whole  day, 
maybe  we  could  settle  down  to  verbs.  You  wait  until  old 
Gus  gets  at  the  blackboard,  and  watch  the  kids  play  ball 
with  her.  Oh  Boys!" 

There  was   a   silence  between   them   for  a  few  moments 


until  Phoebe  broke  it  with  an  even  voice:  "Of  course  Dad 
is  sitting  inside,  getting  an  earful,  where  else  would  he  be 
all  this  time?  And  he  can  take  it  from  me,  that  if  Gussie  tries 
to  teach  me  anything  next  year,  she's  going  to  earn  her 
salary.  If  she's  a  school  teacher,  then  I'm  a  horse.  There's 
Clara,"  she  announced  suddenly,  and  with  no  more  ado,  she 
tossed  "Nightey  night"  over  her  shoulder  and  broke  into  a 
capering  run  down  the  path  and  into  the  street  to  meet 
her  friend. 

Mrs.  McPherson,  bewildered  and  distressed,  rose  hurried- 
ly from  her  chair  and  entered  the  room  to  punish  her  hus- 
band as  he  deserved  for  witnessing  a  discomfiture  which  he 
had  made  no  move  to  share.  But  she  was  too  late.  The 
chair  by  the  window  was  still  rocking,  but  its  occupant, 
not  caring  to  face  her,  was  running  down  the  grassy  back- 
yard toward  his  haven  of  refuge,  the  schoolhouse.  He  felt 
that  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of,  and  he  wanted  to  be  by 
himself  in  the  build- 
ing where  his  author- 
ity was  recognized, 
and  where  he  did  not 
feel  so  small  as  he  did 
after  encounters  with 
his  daughter  or  re- 
proaches from  his 
wife. 

The  circus  tents 
were  pitched  in  the 
fields  beyond  the 
school,  but  he  turned 
his  back  on  the  stri- 
dent noises  and  groped 
his  way  through  the 
dim  halls  he  knew  so 
well. 

As  he  entered  his 
dark  office,  he  heard  a 
slight  fumbling  and 
scratching  from  the 


There  was  Dad  with  his  eyes  popp 
ing — that  made  it  all  the  funnier 
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yard,  and  he  tiptoed  to  the  window.  There  had  been  con- 
siderable difficulty  with  boys  stealing  tools  from  the  base- 
ment, and  his  immediate  idea  was  that  some  of  the  rougher 
element,  drawn  to  the  neighborhood  by  the  circus,  was  em- 
ploying its  time  in  this  troublesome  manner.  He  looked 
out  and  saw  two  figures  leaning  over  the  water  faucet  in 
the  yard. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  he  called  out  sharply. 

Instead  of  the  scurry  and  flight  which  he  expected,  a 
heavy-set,  round-shouldered  man,  with  bushy  curls  hanging 
into  his  eyes,  pulled  off  his  cap  and  approached  the  window. 

"Any  chance  of  water  down  here?"  he  asked  in  a  voice 
with  an  odd  accent,  but  no  lack  of  dignity.  "Need  a  little 
extra  for  the  lions.  One  of  our  tanks  leaked.  Thought 
that  water  in  a  school  yard  must  be  O.K.  if  you  let  the  kids 
drink  it." 

"It's  turned  off  during  vacation,  but  I'll  fix  it  for  you," 
answered  Mr.  McPherson,  hurrying  to  the  basement,  pathe- 
tically grateful  for  any  diversion  which  would  keep  his 
mind  off  Phoebe's  behavior.  The  shock-headed  old  codger 
respectfully  addressed  as  Chief  by  his  assistant,  sent  the 
boy  off  with  the  filled  pails,  and  turned  to  McPherson. 

"Much  obliged,  sir.  Circus  needs  a  lot  of  water.  Hot 
weather,  man  and  beast  get  thirsty."  And  since  the  school- 
man did  not  immediately  turn  away,  he  added  a  little 
shyly:  "This  water  here's  a  great  help.  You're  not  inter- 
ested in  seeing  my  animals,  eh?  They're  all  I've  got  to 
show,  but  I've  some  pretty  ones." 

His  suggestion  was  eagerly  agreed  to  by  the  school-teacher, 
who  reflected  that  at  that  moment  he  would  rather  face 
any  animal  on  earth  than  his  wife.  The  stranger  waited 
for  him  while  he  locked  up  his  building,  and  together  they 
trudged  silently  through  the  fields  toward  the  big  pavilion, 
flickering  with  torches,  and  raucous  with  the  cries  of  barkers 
and  peanut  men. 

A  spirited  roaring  assailed  their  ears  as  they  approached 
the  animal  tent. 

"Sound  pretty  fierce,  don't  they?"  ventured  the  teacher 
to  his  taciturn  companion. 


shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Just  saying  their 
prayers,  the  boys  call  it.  Take  animals  from  the 
open  and  stick  "em  in  a  cage,  need  a  lot  of  noise  and  stretch- 
ing to  keep  their  muscles  fit.  I  never  worry  when  they're 
playful.  When  they're  too  quiet,  I  know  they're  getting 
mean  —  or  sick.  Come  through  here,"  and  he  pushed  his 
|Way  under  a  flap  into  the  menagerie,  now  nearly  emptied 
of  spectators,  for  the  main  show  was  in  full  blast.  The 
cages  were  drawn  up  around  the  edge  of  the  inclosure,  while 
the  elephants  swayed  at  their  chains  in  the  center.  The 
keeper  started  at  once  on  his  circuit,  his  sharp  eyes  under 
their  shaggy  brows  peering  into  the  cages  like  a  surgeon 
inspecting  his  wards.  Mr.  McPherson  trailed  after  him  in 
respectful  silence. 

"Been  having  damned  trouble  getting  good  help,"  mut- 
tered Chief.  "Seem  to  think  any  blanket-stiff  can  handle 
cubs.  I  tell  'em  they  got  to  give  me  the  best  help  there  is, 
or  I  leave  the  show.  A  man  can't  train  animals  unless  he 
knows  a  damn  sight  more  than  they  do,  and  most  of  these 
.guys  know  less.  Mightn't  guess  it,"  he  boasted,  "but  me 
and  the  barebacks  are  the  biggest  paid  in  this  outfit.  Public 
always  crazy  to  see  animals  do  tricks,  but  any  smart  beast 
is  too  wise  to  learn  tricks  from  a  fool." 


He  paused  and  glanced  sharply  into  a  cage,  then  turned, 
snarling,  "Who's  been  meddling  with  Queenie  again?" 
There  was  no  answer,  but  apparently  none  was  necessary, 
for  he  pounced  on  a  scared  youth  who  was  trying  to  look 
nonchalant.  "I  told  you  to  lay  off  feeding  that  lion — look 
at  her  mouth,"  he  roared,  and  then  to  Mr.  McPherson's 
consternation  he  suddenly  flung  the  fellow  this  way  and 
that  upon  the  ground,  cursing  him,  his  mother  and  his 
posterity,  in  a  robust  fashion  that  made  a  mere  lion  seem 
like  a  sucking  dove. 

A  man  in  the  background  stole  out,  and  returned  present- 
ly with  the  ringmaster.  "There,  there,  Chief,  that's 
enough,"  commanded  this  potentate,  gently,  but  not  before 
the  miscreant  had  been  kicked  ignominiously  under  the 
canvas  flap. 

The  old  trainer's  eyes  were  bloodshot  with  wrath,  and  he 
shouted  for  another  attendant  to  open  the  cage,  which  he 
entered,  and  proceeded  with  bare  hands  to  examine  Queenie's 
inflamed  jaws. 

"I'd  feed  that  hyena  to  her  if  his  dirty  hide  wasn't  poison," 
he  stormed  to  Mr.  McPherson,  as  he  emerged,  and  they 
continued  their  rounds.  "I've  warned  him  that  Queenie 
is  acting  queer  lately  but  the  dumb  donkey  couldn't  see  it, 
even  when  I  showed  him." 

"How  do  you  mean — queer?"  asked  McPherson  vaguely- 
disquieted. 

"Oh,  all  out  of  sorts  about  everything.  First  she's  rest- 
less, and  then  too  quiet,  like  she's  up  to  something.  Have 
to  watch  them  when  they  get  that  way.  or  they  go  loco 
suddenly  and  maybe  hurt  themselves.  She's  only  a  cub 
herself,  but  a  lion  can't  wait  to  go  to  college,"  he  added 
more  good-humoredly.  "If  she's  spoilt  for  the  show  busi- 
ness, teeth  or  temper,  it's  long  before  then — and  a  female  at 
that.  If  she's  all  shot  to  pieces,  what'll  her  cubs  amount  to?" 

He  paused  before  two  other  cages  and  after  a  few  affec- 
tionate remarks  to  the  occupants,  he  asked:  "Notice  any 
difference  between  these  two?  Same  litter." 

"Handsome  fellow  at  the  right  seems  rather  dignified," 
ventured  the  school  teacher,  hoping  he  said  the  right  thing. 
"What's  the  matter  with  the  other  one?  She  acts  wilder 
than  he  does." 

"Dancing,"  chuckled  the  trainer.  "They're  playing  her 
tune  in  the  big  tent,  and  I've  trained  her  to  dance  to  it." 
He  whistled  the  tune  to  her  sharply  between  his  teeth,  at 
which  her  swaying  became  more  marked  as  she  watched 
him  with  a  wary  eye  behind  an  assumption  of  indifference. 
"Keeps  better  time  than  lots  of  the  girls,  I'll  say,"  he  ob- 
served with  pride. 

"How  do  you  get  them  started  on  a  trick  like  that?  How 
do  they  get  the  first  idea?"  asked  his  guest. 

"Watch  the  cubs  to  see  what  they  want  to  do  anyway, 
and  then  train  them  to  do  it  better.  That's  the  secret  of 
it.  Old  Bert  here — we  call  him  the  professor — makes  a 
fine  show  when  he  sits  on  a  pile  of  barrels  and  looks  wise. 
But  you  couldn't  any  more  make  Bert  dance,  than  you 
could  make  Phoebe  sit  still." 

"What!"  roared  McPherson.  "What  did  you  say?" 

Chief  shot  at  him  the  shrewd  glance  of  one  accustomed 
to  sudden  jumpiness  in  animals,  and  joked  soothingly. 
"Maybe  you  don't  believe  in  dancing,  even  in  lions.  Well, 
the  Lord  made  these  critters.  I  didn't.  Phoebe's  got  to 
earn  her  living  in  the  show  business,  and  it's  no  more  use 
training  her  against  her  nature  ((Continued  on  page  345) 
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Family  Portraits 


THE  little  album  of  American  families  on  this  and  follow- 
ing pages  is  held  together  by  no  kinship  in  painters'  art. 
It  ranges  from  the  dignified  portraiture  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  through  the  quaint  silhouette  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  the  romantic  style  of  "the  colored  engravings  for  the 
people"  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century,  the  almost  pho- 
tographic workmanship  of  our  fathers'  generation,  down  to 
the  portraiture  of  the  moderns,  which  is  more  of  moods  than 
of  men.  Yet  these  pictures  are  bound  by  a  common  quality— 
the  warm  intimacy  that  is  the  hall  mark  of  family  life  whether 
in  the  White  House  or  a  log  cabin.  Only  the  clothes  and 
the  furniture  and  the  style  of  painting  change— and  the  num- 
ber of  children!  The  family  goes  on,  "the  oldest  and  toughest 
in  its  fiber  of  all  our  institutions." 


By    Edward    Savage 
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The  first  family  of  the  Republic 


A  silhouette  of  1840— the  parents  and  unmarried  children 


By    Francis    B.    Carpeut 
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The  first  Republican  family 


Married  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  family  opposite 


By    Eastman    Johnson 
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A  family  of  1870 


Ity    George   de    Forest    II nisi 


Courtesy   of   the   Art   Institute   of   Chicago 


A  charming  group  of  the  nineties 


By   John   C.   Johansen 
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TODAY 


The  artist  and  his  family 
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The  milage  street  where  everybody  knew  his   neighbors   and 
might  even  love  them.   From  a  Currier  and  h'es  Print  of  1855 

The  New  Neighbors 

By  FREDERICK  M.  ELIOT 


isn't  the  slightest  doubt  that  neighbor- 
hoods  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  There 
are>  ^rst  °*  a^'  t^le  Physical  changes,  such 
as  the  invasion  of  apartment  houses  and  the 
corresponding  relative  decrease  of  single 
dwellings.  We  are  reminded  by  the  cam- 
paign of  advertising  in  the  streetcars,  with  their  horrible 
disregard  of  the  amenities  of  spelling,  that  the  "Naborhood 
Store"  is  suffering  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  chain 
stores  and  mail-order  houses.  New  methods  of  cheap  trans- 
portation, supplemented  by  prosperity  that  can  ignore  the 
matter  of  cost,  have  largely  done  away  with  the  necessity 
of  locating  one's  home  within  walking  distance  of  one's 
work  or  of  seeking  one's  amusements  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  one's  dwelling  place.  Geographically  considered, 
the  neighborhood  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  anything  other 
than  a  more  or  less  accidental  grouping  of  sleeping  quarters. 
How  far-reaching  this  change  actually  is,  was  brought 
sharply  to  my  attention  a  year  or  so  ago  when  I  walked  out 
of  my  front  door  one  morning  and  saw  an  undertaker's  car 
in  front  of  a  house  almost  directly  across  the  street.  I 
suddenly  realized  that  I  didn't  even  know  the  name  of  the 


family  who  lived  in  that  house,  and  that  now  it  was  too 
late  to  inquire.  Neighborliness — the  natural  human  impulse 
to  be  kind  to  one's  neighbor  in  his  time  of  trouble— had 
ceased  to  bear  any  direct  relation  to  the  fact  of  physical 
nearness.  That  could  not  have  happened  to  my  father  or 
mother.  It  could  not  have  happened  fifty  years  ago. 

Psychologically,  the  changes  are  even  greater.  In  his 
Confessions  of  a  Reformer,  Frederic  C.  Howe  describes 
the  way  in  which  family  life  was  affected  by  its  neighbor- 
hood in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  just  about  fifty  years  ago. 
He  tells  us  that  "what  the  neighbors  might  think,  seriously 
conditioned  our  lives.  Watchful  eyes  observed  us  in  all 
we  did.  There  was  a  sense  of  being  clamped  down  stiff, 
in  a  mold  made  for  one.  My  mother  was  a  neighborly 
person,  ministering  to  the  needs  of  every  one  on  our  street ; 
but  she  was  sensitive  to  their  opinions  and  prejudices,  deeply 
unwilling  to  have  them  flouted."  The  moral  standards  of 
the  neighborhood  constituted  a  rigid  fence  about  the  lives 
of  every  individual  and  every  family,  shutting  down  relent- 
lessly whenever  any  one  wanted  to  break  loose.  Even  his 
father,  who  had  more  of  the  adventurous  spirit,  was  careful 
to  indulge  his  love  for  freedom  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape 
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if  possible  the  prying  eyes  of  the  neighbors.  A  few  "purple 
spots  of  freedom"  there  were ,-  but  life  in  general  was  strict- 
ly governed  by  the  neighborhood  standards,  which  are  in- 
spired largely  by  the  evangelical  religion  which  Mr.  Howe 
calls  the  "most  characteristic  influence  of  my  generation"- 
an  influence  from  which  he  frankly  admits  that  his  mind 
was  never  emancipated. 

Whether,  on  the  whole,  such  influence  upon  an  individual 
or  a  family  was  a  good  or  bad  thing  is  not  easy  to  say.  The 
repressive  character  of  strict  neighborhood  standards  must 
be  offset  by  the  reinforcement  which  they  afford  to  weak 
and  wavering  souls.  If  some  families  were  held  down  by 
the  opinion  of  such  a  neighborhood,  other  families  were 
assuredly  held  up.  If  a  few  gifted  individuals  were  smoth- 
ered, undoubtedly  a  much  greater  number  of  less  fortunately 
endowed  were  sheltered  and  saved.  The  balance  is  an  im- 
possible one  to  draw  with  any  confidence;  but  the  important 
fact  is  that  the  influence  was  there,  in  very  definite  and 
tangible  form,  for  better  or  worse. 

If  the  family  life  was  in  many  respects  conditioned  by  the 
neighborhood,  it  was  also  true  that  the  family  had  an  im- 
portant part  in  creating  and  changing  the  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Howe  mentions  almost  casually  the  fact  that  his  mother 
ministered  to  the  needs  of  "everyone  on  our  street,"  but  that 
fact  deserves  more  than  a  casual  reference.  To  be  a  "good 
neighbor"  was  no  slight  matter,  and  a  family  might  become 
a  very  great  factor  in  setting  the  tone  of  a  neighborhood. 
The  sense  of  responsibility  which  came  with  the 
consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  neighborhood  gave 
meaning  and  value  to  the  family  life ;  it  built  up 
the  family  self-respect;  it  nourished  the  roots  of 
the  family  tree.  The  old  farmer  in  Robert  Frost's 
well-known  poem  is  a  fair  example:  "Good  fences 
make  good  neighbors."  Yes,  and  that  kind  of 
responsibility  made  good  families.  To  the  extent 
that  the  neighborhood  afforded  a  field  for  the 
expression  of  family  life  in  terms  of  civic  respon- 
sibility and  human  friendliness,  it  was  of  vital 
importance  to  the  family  as  a  social  entity. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  picture  the  contrast  to- 
day would  be  to  call  in  the  services  of  a  humorist, 
for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  humorists,  like 
the  poets,  see  things  on  the  whole  more  clearly  and 
set  them  forth  with  greater  skill  than  the  most 
erudite  sociologists.  In  a  recent  number  of  Har- 
per's Magazine,  Stephen  Leacock  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  poems  on  which  the  older 
generations  were  brought  up  are  no  longer  intelli- 
gible to  "the  wiser  youngsters  of  today,"  and  he 
suggests  that  these  poems  should  be  rewritten  so  as 
to  make  them  usable  in  modern  nurseries.  With 
characteristic  modesty,  he  merely  offers  a  few  sam- 
ples of  how  it  might  be  done  and  these  samples  are 
extraordinarily  suggestive  as  well  as  amusing;  they 
reveal  the  learned  professor  of  political  science  un- 
derneath the  humorist. 

For  instance,  Thomas  Hood's  familiar  poem 
which  begins 

/  remember,  I  remember 
The   house  where  I  was   born 

would  be  changed  so   as  to  commence   with   these 
lines : 

/  wish  I  could  remember 

The   house   where  I   was   born 


which  suggests  subtly  but  unmistakably  the  vagrant  and 
nomadic  character  of  much  of  our  modern  family  life.  The 
changes  within  the  family,  especially  in  the  attitude  of  chil- 
dren toward  their  parents,  are  beautifully  summed  up  in 
his  proposed  version  of  the  touching  old  verse: 

Father,  dear  father,  come  home  with  me  now, 
The  clock  in  the  steeple  strikes  one: 
You  promised,  dear  father,  that  you  would  come  home 
As  soon  as  your  day's  work  was  done. 

which,  under  Mr.  Leacock's  magic  touch,  is  transformed  to. 
read : 

Oh,  father,  dear  father,  why  won't  you  go  out? 

Why  sit  here  and  spoil  all  the  fun? 
We  took  it  for  granted  you'd  beat  it  downtown 

As  soon  as  your  dinner  was  done. 

BUT  it   is  the  third  of  his  suggestions,   in  which   Mr, 
Leacock  offers  a  revised  version  of  The  Village  Black- 
smith, that  is  most  closely  related   to  our  present  subject: 

On  the  corner  of  the  main  street  stands  the  principal 
garage. 

The  garage  man  is  a  man  of  singular  muscular  develop- 
ment. 

Children  coming  home  from  school  like  to  watch  him 
punch  the  gasoline. 

On  Sunday  he  goes  to  the  church  whenever  any  of 
the  cars  of  the  congregation  break  down. 

In  this  way   he  not  only  earns  a  night's  repose  but  even 
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A   modern  city  street  where   the 
neighbors  are  people  nobody  knows 
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now    and  then    he    can    take   a    trip   to    New    York    and   go 
without  repose  for  a   ichole  night. 

In  those  five  lines,  I  submit  that  Mr.  Leacock  has  given 
a  remarkably  vivid  picture  of  the  modern  neighborhood,  and 
one  that  is  startlingly  different  from  Mr.  Howe's  picture 
of  Meadville  a  half  century  ago.  A  few  things,  of  course, 
are  still  the  same.  Children  apparently  still  go  to  school; 
they  still  like  to  loiter  on  the  way  home  from  school  to 
watch  a  man  at  work,  though  punching  gasoline  is  a  dis- 
tinctly less  poetical  occupation  than  hammering  out  a  horse- 
shoe. Apparently,  also,  there  are  still  churches,  and  some 
of  the  owners  of  motor  cars  still  go  to  church  on  Sundays. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  garage  man's  daughter,  or  the 
village  choir,  but  perhaps  we  may  assume  that  both  are 
in  existence.  It  would,  however,  scarcely  be  safe  to  assume 
that  the  garage  man,  like  the  blacksmith,  has  paid  all  his 
bills,  especially  in  view  of  that  line  about  an  occasional  trip 
to  New  York.  No ;  in  spite  of  a  certain  number  of  similar- 
ities, the  total  effect  is  that  of  complete  transformation. 
Gone  is  the  spreading  chestnut  tree ;  gone,  too,  the  lilting 
rhymes  and  rhythms  of  the  old  New  England  poet ;  and  the 
good  old  neighborhood  has  gone  with  them. 

The  church  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  change 
that  is  going  on  in  a  great  many  other  directions,  at  least 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  The  neighborhood  church 
used  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  instrumentalities  for 
building  up  the  kind  of  neighborhood  sentiment  that  in 
turn  built  up  family  life.  Present  day  church-going  is 
largely  unrelated  to  neighborhood  or  even  family  consider- 
ations. I  know  families  in  which  the  father  goes  to  one 
church,  the  mother  to  another,  while  the  children  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Sunday  school  of  a  third.  Perhaps  each 
member  is  better  served  than  if  all  went  to  the  same  church, 
but  the  situation  is  very  different  from  what  it  used  to  be 
when  the  blacksmith  sat  in  the  same  pew  with  his  boys  while 
his  daughter  sang  in  the  choir. 

The  development  of  specialized  schools  is  another  tend- 
ency that  works  against  the  neighborhood.  We  now  have 
separate  highschools  of  various  kinds,  frequently  located 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  There  are,  too,  a  variety  of 
special  schook  for  children  with  handicaps  of  different  sorts, 
including  the  handicap  of  being  unduly  intelligent.  In  a 
family  with  four  or  five  children  it  might  easily  be  possible 
that  each  child  should  go  to  a  different  school — John  to  the 
regular  highschool,  Mary  to  the  so-called  mechanic  arts 
highschool  where  she  can  get  special  work  in  domestic 
science,  Henry  to  a  junior  highschool,  Nellie  to  the  school 
where  special  attention  is  given  to  speech  defects,  and  Tom 
to  the  alpha  class  in  still  another  school.  Mind  you,  I 
don't  suggest  that  there  is  anything  wrong  about  all  this ; 
but  the  neighborhood  school  is  disappearing  somewhere  along 
the  line  and  carrying  with  it  a  part  of  the  neighborhood  itself. 

THAT  this  disintegration  of  the  neighborhood  is  going  on, 
and  that  it  must  have  serious  consequences  for  family 
life,  seem  to  me  obvious  facts  which  no  amount  of  regret 
or  complaint  can  mitigate.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  chance 
in  the  world  of  restoring  the  conditions  which  have  gone. 
But  if  the  neighborhood  as  it  used  to  be  is  no  longer  possible, 
there  are  forces  at  work  in  our  day  which  can  be  utilized 
to  create  a  new  kind  of  neighborhood  that  may  prove  to 
"be  more  effective  than  the  old  in  its  constructive  influence 
upon  the  family. 

You  will   remember  the  cynical   and   hackneyed   saying: 


"God  gives  us  our  relatives,  but  thank  God  we  can  choose 
our  friends."  Well,  the  most  important  thing  about  the 
new  kind  of  neighborhood  is  that  to  an  increasing  extent  we 
can,  and  do,  choose  our  own  neighbors ;  and  that,  too, 
seems  to  me  something  for  which  we  may  well  be  grateful. 
For  the  opportunity  to  choose  our  neighbors  opens  the  pos- 
sibility of  choosing  them  intelligently;  and  even  if  at  pres- 
ent we  fail  to  use  very  much  intelligence,  there  is  room  for 
hope  that  with  practice  we  may  improve.  For  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  future  of  the  family,  as  an  essential 
institution  in  human  society,  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  sig- 
nificant or  hopeful  change. 

THE  new  neighborhood  will  be  far  less  dependent  than 
the  old  upon  the  accidents  of  geographical  location,  but 
it  will  inevitably  have  its  geographical  aspect.  Even  here, 
however,  the  element  of  choice  is  becoming  very  much 
larger,  and  this  is  the  hopeful  side  of  the  phenomenon  which 
we  often  deplore  because  it  leads  to  so  much  nervous  and 
senseless  moving  about.  Freedom  to  more  one's  home, 
easily  and  quickly,  for  a  good  reason  or  for  no  reason  at 
all  except  the  whim  of  a  restless  spirit,  is  indeed  inimical 
to  that  stability  and  fixedness  of  location  upon  which  the 
old  neighborhood  was  largely  founded.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  same  freedom  of  movement  makes  it  possible  for 
a  family  to  choose  the  location  of  its  dwelling-place  in 
accordance  with  the  special  needs  which,  from  time  to  time, 
develop  within  it.  Supposing  the  changes  of  location  to 
be  made  with  some  real  measure  of  common  sense  behind 
them,  is  it  not  true  that  the  mobility  of  the  modern  home 
might  easily  become  a  factor  of  considerable  ralue  in  promot- 
ing the  best  interests  of  the  family?  Even  from  the  merely 
geographical  point  of  view,  a  neighborhood  which  has  been 
deliberately  selected  is  far  more  likely  to  become  a  real 
factor  in  the  life  of  a  family  than  one  in  which  it  is  com- 
pelled to  live.  A  little  careful  observation  of  the  family  life 
among  our  Negro  fellow-citizens,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  denied  the  freedom  of  movement  which  is  becoming 
so  nearly  universal  otherwise,  will,  I  think,  bear  out  the 
truth  of  my  contention. 

Instead  of  starting  with  a  group  of  people  who  happen 
to  live  near  each  other,  and  building  up  a  set  of  common 
interests  on  that  basis,  the  new  neighborhood  will  begin  with 
the  common  interests  and  let  the  matter  of  living  near  one 
another  follow  along  behind. 

Not  far  from  my  own  house  there  is  a  little  church  which 
has  interested  me  for  a  good  many  years.  The  doctrine 
which  it  teaches  might  seem  to  some  people  fantastic  and 
utterly  incredible,  but  those  who  accept  it  are  willing  to 
make  great  sacrifices  to  maintain  a  place  where  it  may  be 
set  forth.  The  little  company  of  worshippers  come  from 
every  section  of  a  city  that  extends  over  fifty  square  miles 
of  territory.  I  cannot  think  of  any  church  which  is  less 
of  a  neighborhood  institution,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  ; 
yet  I  have  discovered  that  the  neighborly  spirit  among  those 
people  has  completely  transcended  the  mere  matter  of  geo- 
graphical diffusion.  They  are  not  neighbors  who  go  to  the 
same  church,  but  ardent  church-goers  who  have  become 
neighbors.  And  I  believe  the  change  has  made  the  neigh- 
borhood a  more  real  and  vital  factor  in  their  individual 
and  family  lives. 

Gradually  there  is  coming  about  a  rearrangement  of  social 
forces,  with  new  starting-points  and  new  directions;  but  the 
functions  of  the  old  forces  are  not  lost.  They  are  being 
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assumed,  with  greater  promise  of  effectiveness,  by  the  ne\v 
forces.  Everything  which  the  old  neighborhood  did  for  the 
family  can  be  done  by  the  new  neighborhood  ;  and  because 
the  new  neighborhood  is  primarily  functional  rather  than 
geographical,  because  it  may  be  directed  by  intelligence 
rather  than  accident,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the 
family  will  be  served  in  a  more  real  and  vital  way. 

Such  a  result  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  amount  of 
intelligence  which  is  actually  brought  into  play  in  the  crea- 
tion and  development  of  the  ne\v  kind  of  neighborhood. 
What  exists  at  the  present  moment  is  a  potential  rather 
than  an  actually  operative  "new  neighborhood,"  and  I  want 
to  point  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  these  new  influences 
might  be  more  intelligently  directed,  and  to  make  a  ple-i 
for  the  sort  of  leadership  which  will  make  that  result  more 
probable. 

Let  me  begin  with  one  of  the  most  recent  and  one  of  the 
ost  roundly  abused  of  American  institutions — the  luncheon 
club.  H.  L.  Mencken  has  tried  his  best  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  take  these  clubs  seriously,  but  the  signi- 
ficant fact  is  that  tens  of  thousands  of  American  men — and 
still  more  recently  a  considerable  number  of  American 
women — insist  upon  taking  them  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness. Those  of  us  who  belong  to  such  clubs  have  no  sense 
of  shame  in  confessing  that  we  take  our  membership  as 


seriously  as  Air.  George  F.  Babbitt  would 
take  it  if  he  were  eligible  to  election  to 
our  particular  club.  Nor  do  we  consider 
that  we  thereby  forfeit  our  claim  to  a  mod- 
est amount  of  humor  in  our  make-up.  We 
take  our  luncheon  clubs  seriously  because 
we  enjoy  them  and  because  we  believe  in 
their  principles,  and  I  have  a  distinct  feel- 
ing that  our  fellow-members  are  more  truly 
our  neighbors  than  the  people  who  merely 
happen  to  live  in  the  same  block. 

When  you  see  three  or  four  hundred 
men,  ordinarily  self-conscious  and  conven- 
tional as  perhaps  only  American  men  can 
be,  forgetting  their  dignity  and  even  their 
desire  to  maintain  the  outward  appearance 
of  dignity,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  are 
under  the  domination  of  some  force  which 
no  student  of  contemporary  society  can 
afford  to  ignore.  The  fashion  in  which 
we  utilize  the  power  represented  by  the 
vast  network  of  these  organizations  must 
make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  social  life.  Many  an  Ameri- 
can city  has  begun  to  discover  that  when 
this  force  is  directed  into  the  channel  of 
philanthropy  it  can,  if  wisely  controlled, 
be  of  tremendous  service.  Too  often,  of 
course,  it  is  sentimental  rather  than  intelli- 
gent but  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  about  it  is  the  willingness  with 
which  it  accepts  intelligent  leadership,  pro- 
vided that  leadership  is  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent to  be  sympathetic. 

If  fifty  years  ago,  family  life  was  in 
considerable  degree  controlled  by  "what 
the  neighbors  might  think,"  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  similar  control 
over  family  life  might  not  be  exercised  by 
the  opinions  and  judgments  of  the  members  of  the  newer 
kind  of  organization.  How  far  such  a  control  has  already 
begun,  I  have  no  adequate  evidence  to  say,  but  I  have  just 
enough  knowledge  of  specific  instances  to  lead  me  to  guess 
that  it  has  already  become  a  factor  in  the  lives  of  many 
families.  Great  potentialities  lie  ahead  in  this  field.  Just 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  by  a  careful  and  systematic  cam- 
paign of  education  we  could  win  the  understanding  support 
of  the  members  of  the  luncheon  clubs  for  the  idea  of  the 
child  guidance  clinics — not  their  financial  support,  but  their 
moral  support.  It  doesn't  require  much  imagination  to  see 
what  an  enormous  effect  upon  American  family  life  would 
be  the  result. 

IT  is  part  of  our  American  tradition  that  there  is  nothing 
in  which  the  ordinary  citizen  is  so  much  interested — so 
far  as  civic  matters  are  concerned — as  the  school  to  which 
his  children  go;  and  the  Parent  Teacher  Associations  have 
capitalized  that  interest  with  remarkable  skill.  Curiously 
enough,  their  importance  as  an  element  in  the  environment 
of  the  family  has  been  little  realized  by  students  of  family 
life.  The  school  is,  obviously,  the  focus  of  their  attention ; 
but  the  educational  campaign  which  they  carry  on  continu- 
ously is  chiefly  directed  toward  educating  the  parents,  and 
it  is  a  most  cleverly  devised  kind  of  education,  based  upon 
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the  sound  principle  of  learning  by  doing.  Few  organiza- 
tions in  recent  years  have  made  such  admirable  use  of  the 
practical  teachings  of  psychology,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
parent-teacher  associations  are  today  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  single  factor  in  creating  the  new  neighborhood. 

Among  other  forces  working  to  create  the  new  neighbor- 
hood, there  are  the  fraternal  organizations  and  orders,  of 
an  amazing  variety  in  detail  but  all  very  much  alike  in 
their  hold  upon  their  members'  allegiance.  There  are  the 
labor  unions,  the  professional  organizations,  the  business 
and  trade  associations.  There  are  the  rapidly  growing  clubs 
for  athletic  and  recreational  purposes.  Then,  too,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  development  in  the  press — daily,  weekly, 
and  monthly — of  a  whole  set  of  influences  that  have  as 
their  avowed  aim  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  about 
home  life  and  the  welfare  of  children.  To  the  power  of 
the  written  word,  with  the  million  of  readers  of  our  popular 
periodicals,  must  be  added  the  new  power  which  the  radio 
has  given  to  the  spoken  word.  H.  G.  Wells  may  tell  us 
that  "the  future  of  broadcasting  is  like  the  future  of  cross- 
word puzzles  and  Oxford  trousers — a  very  trivial  future 
indeed ;"  but  some  of  us  have  discovered  by  our  own  ex- 
perience that  broadcasting  has  already  become  an  influence 
that  is  far  from  trivial,  and  we  may  venture  to  think  that 
for  once  Mr.  Wells  is  likely  to  prove  a  mistaken  prophet. 

All  of  these  agencies  are  aware  of  the  new  scientific  spirit, 
and  all  are  at  least  beginning  to  see  that  in  this  spirit  lies 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  human  progress.  All  of  them 
have  been  touched  by  the  sense  of  social  responsibility  which 
is  another  of  the  characteristics  of  our  modern  world,  and 
all  of  them  have  at  least  begun  to  realize  that  not  to  be 
socially  minded  is  to  be  out  of  step  with  the  marching  hosts. 
There  is  a  willingness  to  learn — a  sense  of  almost  guilty 
ignorance — that  is  encouraging  and  sometimes  rather  ap- 
palling to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  givers  of  knowledge 
and  light;  and  in  addition  there  is  a  growing  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  direct,  personal,  "human"  factor,  which 
is  already  giving  to  the  new  neighborhood  the  quality  of 
neighborliness,  even  in  its  most  impersonal  quarters. 


'But  what  remains,  after  all,  the  chief  impression  as  we 
study  this  new  neighborhood  of  our  modern  age,  is  the  sense 
of  almost  unlimited  power  which  is  as  yet  very  little  con- 
trolled and  directed.  Henry  S.  Canby,  writing  of  the 
younger  generation  in  the  field  of  literature,  speaks  of  their 
"expansiveness,"  and  compares  it  to  the  rush  of  water  from 
a  hydrant.  The  power  is  there  all  right,  but  so  much  of  it 
is  being  wasted !  "What  is  needed  is  a  hose,"  he  says,  "to 
stop  the  waste  of  literary  energy,  to  conserve  and  direct  it." 
And  then  he  adds  this  word  of  caution,  which  is  more 
needed,  I  think,  in  his  field  than  in  ours:  "Call  for  a  hose, 
then,  as  much  as  you  please,  but  do  not  try  to  stop  the 
waters  with  your  Moses'  rod  of  conservative  indignation." 

Combatting  the  conservative  indignation  that  relies  on 
magic  may  not  be  so  necessary  in  the  field  of  social  engineer- 
ing as  in  the  field  of  literature,  but  the  need  for  conserving 
and  directing  the  stream  of  expansive  idealism  is  most  as- 
suredly as  great.  The  power  is  there — more  exuberant  and 
eager,  more  amenable  to  leadership,  more  capable  of  follow- 
ing intelligent  direction,  I  believe,  than  ever  before.  That 
power  is  sufficient  to  surround  the  family  with  an  environ- 
ment far  more  rationally  planned  and  far  more  wisely  con- 
trolled than  has  ever  been  possible  in  the  past.  The  power 
is  there,  and  the  desire  to  use  it  rightly :  but  at  the  present 
moment  the  waste  is  much  more  evident  than  effective  use. 
What  is  needed  is  that  the  leaders  should  rise  to  the  respon- 
sibility that  is  theirs  and  turn  the  waste  energy  to  useful 
work.  The  future  of  the  American  family  lies,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  you  and  I  like  to  admit,  in  our  own 
hands,  as  the  persons  who,  by  virtue  of  training  and  ex- 
perience, are  best  fitted  to  provide  sensible  leadership  in 
creating  the  new  environment  in  which  the  family  shall 
live.  Whether  we  possess  intelligence  enough  to  be  such 
leaders,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  we  fail,  it  will  not  be  due 
to  lack  of  opportunity,  or  to  any  want  of  idealism  either  on 
our  part  or  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  in  general, 
but  to  a  failure  to  think  with  sufficient  rigor  and  patience 
and  breadth  of  mind,  so  that  idealism  may  be  transformed 
into  realistic  planning  and  action. 


Two  to  Get  Ready! 

Education  for  Family  Life 

By  ERNEST  R.  GROVES 


WHY    does   it   now  seem    necesary  to   provide 
education  for  marriage  and  parenthood,  since 
in   the  past  families  seem  to  have  gone  on 
efficiently  without  it  ?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
changed  conditions  of  life  and  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  value  of  specific  training 
for  social  situations.    The  extension  of  science  into  the  field 
of  personality  has  caused  a  rapid  breaking  down  of  traditions 
regarding  family  life,  and  this  brings  the  realization  that  in 
our  time  every  human  value  must  be  protected  by  special 
educational  effort.     We  have  traveled  a  long  way  from  the 
biological  family ;  like  other  institutions,  the  family  has  be- 
come artificial,  complicated,  and  now  rests  upon  a  cultural 
basis  rather  than  upon  original  instincts  or  social  necessities. 


It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in  all  departments  of  life 
except  that  of  the  family  we  could  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
a  many-faceted  civilization  which  has  been  carried  far  be- 
yond the  elementary  needs  of  man  through  the  enrichment 
of  culture,  and  still  have  the  home  continue  on  a  spontaneous 
and  impulsive  basis. 

Out  of  the  multiplicity  of  our  interests  with  the  resulting 
specialization,  there  has  come  a  separation  in  the  cultural 
stream  so  that  society  no  longer  transmits  as  one  consistent 
whole  the  values  it  has  perpetuated.  The  family  is  no  longer 
automatically  protected  by  our  social  habits,  but  must  de- 
pend for  its  vitality  and  achievement  upon  organization  in 
the  way  that  all  the  major  interests  of  life  get  their  security. 
The  fact  that  it  is  the  last  to  receive  its  share  of  attention 
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only  makes  its  predica- 
ment the  more  appar- 
ent, while  at  the  same 
time  it  discloses  the  re- 
luctance of  human  na- 
ture to  realize  that  the 
family  is  not  a  self- 
perpetuating  institution. 
Both  marriage  and 
parenthood  are  affected, 
and  the  hazard  of  each 
is  heightened.  In  the 
case  of  marriage,  the 
motives  and  attitudes 
that  modify  the  devel- 
oping individual  lead 
away  from  the  home  as 
well  as  toward  it.  Con- 
cretely this  is  often  il- 
lustrated by  those  peo- 
ple who  for  political, 
social  or  commercial 
success  sacrifice  the  de- 
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HERE  COMES  THE  BRIDE 

Society  must  protect  the  family  by  using  its  educational  re- 
sources. The  logical  next  step  is  education  for  marriage  and 
parenthood  based  on  popularizing  what  we  already  know 


sires  that  support  the  family,  until  their  interests  in  marriage 
and  children  are  smothered,  thus  producing  a  home  experi- 
ence that  is  both  meager  and  unsatisfying.  There  seems  at 
present  to  be  no  way  by  which  the  competition  the  family 
receives  from  the  outside  can  be  decreased.  The  only  way 
in  which  the  family  can  receive  its  fair  proportion  of  human 
interest  is  to  provide  it  with  a  special  organization  that  will 
keep  its  interests  prominent  in  cultural  routine. 

The  situation  of  the  family  is  not  primarily  due  to  an 
attack  by  opposing  forces,  but  rather  to  the  neglect  that 
necessarily  follows  in  our  time  when  any  interest  in  life  does 
not  have  the  advantage  of  special  organization.  In  a  culture 
as  divergent  as  ours,  with  the  separated  forms  of  appeal  that 
are  made  upon  human  nature  for  its  time  and  interest,  the 
family  would  be  left  defenseless  and  its  function  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  possible  terms,  if  nothing  were  done 
by  those  who  undertake  to  influence  the  flow  of  human  cul- 
ture, in  an  effort  to  give  the  family  its  just  importance.  In 
other  words,  the  family  is  being  crowded  out  by  the  richness 
of  modern  culture  and  by  an  inadequate  effort  to  use  our 
educational  resources  to  conserve  its  interests. 

The  challenge  that  comes  to  marriage  travels  on  the  level 
of  pleasure  and  demands  the  giving  of  happiness.  Marriage 
must  accept  the  testing  of  modern  youth  who  turn  toward 
it  as  a  means  of  gratifying  individual  desires.  Religious  ob- 
ligation and  social  duty  pass  into  the  background,  for  it  has 
become  characteristic  of  our  time  not  only  to  enter  marriage 
under  the  spell  of  pleasure  motives,  but  also  to  retreat  from 
it  just  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  advance  happiness.  The  same 
situation  is  developing  with  reference  to  parenthood,  and  a 
large  portion  of  our  population  decides  whether  to  have  chil- 
dren at  all,  or  how  many  to  have,  by  arguments  that  issue 
from  a  philosophy  of  pleasure-seeking.  How  could  we  ex- 
pect either  marriage  or  parenthood  to  keep  apart  from  the 
prevailing  atmosphere  and  win  their  place  in  the  general 
scheme  af  things  by  a  different  sort  of  appeal  than  that 
which  belongs  to  other  interests  of  life? 

Of  course  it  is  unfortunate  that  at  a  time  when  the  per- 
sonal responsibilities  of  family  obligations  are  so  easily  shed 
and  such  large  demands  are  made  by  husbands,  wives  and 
parents  for  pleasurable  experiences,  the  hazards  of  marriage 
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and  parenthood  should 
be  so  great.  This  could 
not  be  otherwise,  for 
the  urge  that  turns  one 
toward  pleasure  leads  to 
impatience,  restlessness 
and  a  narrow  grasp  in 
the  appraisal  of  family 
values.  Whoever  be- 
comes interested  in  con- 
serving the  family  must 
recognize  in  the  begin- 
ning that  human  nature 
is  asking  more  of  mar- 
riage and1'  the  home 
than  ever  before  and  at 
the  same  time  making 
it  difficult  for  the  fam- 
ily to  function  sufficient- 
ly to  yield  the  satisfac- 
tions desired.  Some  wish 
to  help  the  family  by 
lessening  the  demands 


made  upon  it  by  those  who  seek  pleasurable  satisfactions,  but 
there  is  no  hope  of  changing  the  present  attitude  unless  our 
entire  cultural  habits  are  reorganized  on  a  different  basis. 
Legislation  which  attempts  to  force  the  carrying  on  of  family 
relationships  that  individuals  desire  to  repudiate  gives  no 
promise,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  of  being  successful. 
Hope  lies  in  another  quarter.  Society  must  protect  the  family 
by  using  its  educational  resources.  Instruction  provides  the 
best  way  of  bringing  about  a  discrimination  of  values  in  liv- 
ing and  establishing  the  basis  of  a  satisfying  career  in  mar- 
riage and  as  a  parent. 

It  is  hopeless,  in  our  desire  to  accomplish  results,  to  run 
ahead  of  the  facts  which  are  available  at  present.  The  train- 
ing that  is  useful  in  conserving  the  family  must  come  out 
of  experience,  and  at  present  we  must  recognize  frankly 
that  we  do  not  have  the  factual  knowledge  we  desire.  Es- 
pecially do  we  need  more  information  regarding  successful 
marriages,  how  they  became  satisfying  and  what  difficulties 
were  met  by  the  persons  concerned,  and  how  surmounted. 
We  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  study  of  marriage  failures; 
of  such  material  there  is  a  sufficiency.  What  we  need  now  is 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  those  who  find  their  married  life 
delightful  and  are  willing  to  take  us  into  their  confidence  to 
reveal  as  far  as  possible  the  methods  by  which  they  have 
won  their  successes. 

THE  same  situation  is  true  with  reference  to  children ;  we 
need  now  to  emphasize  the  normal  child,  or  at  least  the 
child  that  has  no  great  difficulties  of  adjustment  or  peculiar 
handicaps.  Child-training  is  not  a  special  sort  of  surgery  nor 
the  treatment  of  a  universal  .form  of  disease  through  which 
human  nature  has  to  pass  in  its  effort  to  get  to  maturity. 
The  danger  of  over-stressing  causal  knowledge  with  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  childhood  experiences  of  an  unsatisfac- 
tory character  upon  later  development  is  apparent.  We  have 
little  evidence  of  the  absolute  determination  of  the  happen- 
ings of  childhood  upon  the  final  personality  growth  which  so 
many  seem  to  be  taking  for  granted.  There  is,  however, 
abundant  material  which  demonstrates  that  in  childhood  we 
do  most  to  help  or  hinder  the  development  of  wholesome 
character  and  outlook  upon  life.  Only  as  we  can  gather 
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TWO  TO  GET  READY! 


and  popularize  this  material  regarding  marriage  and  the 
parenthood  relationship,  as  a  basis  for  instruction,  can  much 
be  done  toward  education  for  either  parenthood  or  marriage. 

Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  recognize  how  attractive  is  the 
opportunity  of  giving  this  new  instruction  to  those  who  are 
seeking  a  virgin  field  for  exploitation.  There  are  enough 
troubled  and  baffled  parents  and  perplexed  husbands  and 
wives  and  skeptical  lovers  to  invite  the  self-seeker  to  the  un- 
dertaking of  the  new  type  of  education.  This  risk  is  not 
entirely  future;  it  is  already  with  us.  Those  who  love  to 
instruct  and  have  the  parrot  facility  of  repetition  are  already 
casting  their  eyes  upon  this  opportunity.  Then  also  those  who 
cover  up  an  itch  for  interference  by  rationalizing  their  habits 
of  meddling  as  efforts  of  service  have  caught  sight  of  an- 
other chance  to  exercise  their  power.  The  greatest  need  of 
all  in  the  movement  of  educating  for  marriage  and  parent- 
hood is  to  keep  it  from  becoming  either  a  fad  or  a  species 
of  social  exploitation.  The  more  the  new  type  of  instruc- 
tion is  linked  up  with  existing  educational  institutions,  the 
greater  will  be  its  sanity ;  at  best  any  program  for  the  con- 
servation of  family  life  will  carry  risk.  As  the  mere  phrase- 
maker  and  the  pseudo-scientist  rush  into  the  enterprise,  much 
mischief  will  result  and  the  growing  confidence  of  the  public 
will  be  quickly  lost. 

Education  for  marriage  and  parenthood  is  the  reasonable 
next  step.  Hopeful  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  it  has  no  power  to 
perform  miracles.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
social  experience  would  expect  quickly  to  change  the  balance 
of  harmful  and  useful  influences  that  operate  upon  human 
character.  Progress  comes  slowly,  but  education  has  a  large 
part  in  bringing  it  about.  Family  life  is  influenced  by  too 
many  things  and  is  too  much  a  reflection  of  the  current  man- 
ner of  living  for  any  type  of  instruction  completely  to  dom- 
inate home  activities  so  as  to  make  all  marriages  happy  and 
all  parents  wise.  As  the  situation  is,  the  family  is  certain 
to  fall  further  behind  and  marriage  to  show  an  increasing 
percentage  of  failure  if  no  effort  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  home  by  special  instruction. 

The  situation  in  which  the  family  finds  itself  looks  to 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  for  leadership  in  education 
for  marriage  and  parenthood.  It  is  easier  to  carry  on  the 
necessary  experiments  in  family  instruction  at  the  higher 
levels  of  education ;  indeed  one  wonders  how  it  has  come 
about  that  institutions  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  advance 
human  culture  have  been  so  hesitant  in  training  for  the  most 
important  of  all  human  relationships.  Of  course  education 
for  marriage  and  parenthood  is  something  quite  different 
from  sex  training,  although  the  latter  has  to  be  included. 

THERE  is  special  need  of  giving  pre-family  education  in 
normal  schools,  schools  of  law  and  theological  seminaries. 
From  the  normal  schools  come  teachers  who  easily,  through 
ignorance,  hamper  family  life.  Law,  through  legislation,  in- 
fluences the  family  constantly,  and  it  is  most  important  that 
those  trained  in  legal  matters  should  have  a  grasp  of  the 
science  of  family  relationships.  From  the  ministers  we  ex- 
pect assistance  in  furthering  every  sort  of  wholesome  social 
enterprise,  and  if  their  idealism  is  actually  to  function  in 
service  for  the  family  they  need  to  be  better  grounded  in  the 
application  of  science  to  family  problems ;  this  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Protestant  clergy  who  at  present  do  not  develop 
from  experience  the  concrete  understanding  of  family  diffi- 
culties that  the  priests  through  confession  more  frequently 
attain. 


Training  for  marriage  and  parenthood  will  prove  of  little 
value  if  taught  as  a  system  of  recipes ;  what  is  needed  is  not 
a  set  of  rules,  which  most  certainly  would  lead  those  who- 
followed  their  precepts  into  mishaps,  but  a  basis  for  insight. 
This  fact  reveals  the  place  where  the  new  instruction  en- 
counters limitation.  Already  even  thoughtful  parents  are 
dissatisfied  by  instruction  that  does  not  lead  to  rules  which 
they  can  easily  follow.  However  one  might  like  it,  the  fact 
remains  that  information  that  can  really  function  in  the 
family  cannot  be  mechanical  in  nature.  It  is  adaptability 
to  meet  rapidly  changing  conditions  that  both  husbands  and 
wives  and  parents  require  to  pass  successfully  the  tests  of 
everyday  experience.  Yet  there  are  many  who  seek  a  rule 
of  thumb  method  and  who  adopt  a  system  that  they  will 
attempt  to  carry  out  with  little  sense  of  the  need  of  adapta- 
tion. This  explains  why  an  element  of  disappointment  is 
bound  to  follow  even  the  most  serious  effort  to  provide 
training  for  family  life. 

Were  it  not  for  the  information  that  recently  has  been 
gathered  by  psychology,  psychiatry  and  sociology,  particular- 
ly the  first  two,  there  would  be  little  hope  of  giving  sub- 
stance to  pre-marriage  and  parenthood  training.  The  bet- 
ter knowledge  that  we  have  recently  gained  in  the  under- 
standing of  personality  provides  the  source  from  which  much 
wisdom  has  to  be  gathered  for  the  establishment  of  profitable 
courses  for  those  interested  in  marriage  and  parenthood.  In 
spite  of  the  prevailing  confusion,  due  to  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  the  scientists  that  attempt  to  interpret  human 
behavior,  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  provide  the  means 
for  instruction  that  will  conserve  the  family. 

VERY  recently  sociology  also  has  become  more  conscious 
of  the  necessity  of  adding  its  part  to  the  general  fund  of 
information  that  helps  in  the  understanding  of  human  rela- 
tionships and  is  making  a  more  serious  effort  to  analyze  the 
family,  not  as  an  institution  but  as  a  relationship  in  which 
the  personality  receives  its  expression.  The  family  is  being 
studied  with  a  different  attitude,  and  the  change  in  viewpoint 
is  the  largest  contribution  the  science  of  sociology  has  yet 
made  to  family  welfare.  Although  pathological  family  life 
has  occupied  the  center  of  attention,  there  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing among  students  that  sociology  must  somehow  find  a 
means  of  getting  more  accurate  information  concerning  suc- 
cessful family  life.  Science  still  relatively  neglects  the  sig- 
nificant place  that  parenthood  holds  in  the  social  machinery 
which  perpetuates  culture.  There  is,  however,  especially 
among  the  younger  sociologists,  a  marked  trend  away  from 
this  former  indifference  to  the  social  experiences  of  children 
as  an  influence  upon  the  growth  of  culture. 

When  we  ask  where  and  how,  and  by  whom  the  new 
instruction  should  be  given,  we  come  squarely  face  to  face 
with  the  need  of  more  experiment  before  any  program  is 
finally  determined.  Surely  part  of  this  necessary  education 
must  appear  somehow  in  our  schools,  even  if  it  be  only 
in  elementary  form  and  as  a  means  of  building  up  the  idea 
that  there  is  material  which  can  be  had  by  those  interested, 
which  helps  to  meet  the  problems  of  marriage  and  parent- 
hood. The  churches  also  have  an  obligation  to  serve  the 
family  by  delivering  helpful  information.  It  would  appear 
that  this  must  be  done  mostly  by  bringing  to  the  churches 
either  specialists  or  a  popular  interpretation  of  their  find- 
ings, and  although  no  one  would  ask  the  minister  to  take 
over,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  task  of  instruction,  he  can  by 
a  changed  attitude  in  looking  at  the  family  on  its  social  side 
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advance  the  notion  that  science  can  help  marriage  and  the 
parent  just  as  it  now  serves  the  child's  physical  needs.  Spe- 
cial organizations  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
have  a  clear  duty  and  one  that  they  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize ;  the  experiments  they  have  already  made  are  most 
important,  for  an  effective  program  can  only  be  worked  out 
on  the  basis  of  experience,  which  carefully  collects,  analyzes 
and  tests  the  facts  already  at  our  command. 

The  largest  service  that  could  be  rendered  the  family  in 
providing  instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  the  community  it- 
self. It  would  be  disastrous  to  attempt  to  work  out  a  com- 
munity program  prematurely,  for  it  is  likely  to  be  the  last 


step.  If  a  beginning  could  be  made  by  private  organizations 
that  serve  the  entire  community,  as  the  family  welfare  so- 
cieties serve  part  of  it,  we  might  begin  to  see  more  clearly 
the  necessity  of  attempting  to  prevent  rather  than  to  patch 
up  the  domestic  difficulties  that  are  so  often  the  root  of 
family  tragedy.  There  is  real  need  of  some  sort  of  matri- 
monial clinic  to  which  seekers  for  help  can  come  to  get 
unbiased  assistance  grounded  on  practical  experience  and  a 
basic  understanding  of  behavior  problems,  and  perhaps  no 
contribution  at  present  will  prove  of  greater  benefit  to  na- 
tional need  than  experimentation  along  this  line  by  the  more 
progressive  family  welfare  societies. 


The  Nursery  of  Souls 


By  RUFUS  M.  JONES 


GHE  more  \ve  learn  about  childhood,  the  more 
clearly   we   see   that   the   earliest   period   of 
life — even  the  first  year — is  the  crucial  time 
for    the    shaping    of    the    deepest    elemental 
roots    of    human    personality.     Imagination, 
wonder,    reverence,    and    awe    underlie    the 
child's  normal  religious  attitudes  and  all  these  mental  traits 
begin  at  the  very  dawn  of  consciousness.    If  spiritual  culture 
is  to  fit  the  unfolding  steps  of  the  natural  development  of 
the  child,  it  must,  consequently,  be  pushed  far  back  toward 
the  headwaters  of  the  child's  life.    It  is  thus  primarily  a 
problem  and  a  task  for  the  family,  and  only  secondarily  for 
the  school  and  the  church. 

If  the  family  is  found  wanting  as  a  nursery  of  this  vital 
spiritual  culture,  the  failure  is  bound  to  involve  serious 
consequences  in  the  shaping  of  the  destiny  of  the  new-born 
life,  while  the  ultimate  effects,  as  we  know  only  too  well, 
stretch  out  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  individual  life.  It 
is  business  which  deeply  concerns  the  spiritual  health  and 
welfare  of  society  and  the  state  as  well.  I  have  no  miraculous 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  child's  religion  to  propose. 
There  are  no  Aladdin's  lamps  for  us  to  rub.  There  is  no 
magic  wand  to  wave ;  no  mystic  spell  will  come  to  our  help. 
The  family  life  in  America  must  first  of  all  be  saved  and 
restored  to  its  divine  functions  and  then  the  solution  will 
be  within  our  reach. 

Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  we  are  building  a  new 
kind  of  civilization.  We  have  tapped  new  forces.  We  have 
girdled  the  globe  with  lines  of  travel  and  traffic.  We  have 
surpassed  the  prophesies  of  Shakespeare's  Puck  with  our 
magical  methods  of  inter-communication.  We  send  our 
radio  message  through  mountains  as  easily  as  over  prairies. 
We  fly  over  wastes  of  ocean  as  though  we  had  suddenly  got 
the  wings  of  cherubim.  We  can  locate  the  resources  of 
the  earth  by  electrical  devices  without  any  of  the  uncertainty 
of  boring  or  digging. 

None  of  these  things,  however,  will,  I  believe,  fill  the 
center  of  the  picture  in  the  long  perspective  view  of  it. 
What  the  historian  will  see  in  our  world  will  be  the  fact 
of  the  common  man's  invasion  of  rights  and  privileges  that 
in  all  previous  ages  had  been  kept  exclusively  for  a  chosen 
few.  The  man  with  no  crest  and  with  no  pedigree  has 
started  to  knock  at  every  door  of  opportunity,  and  the  doors 
have  opened  to  his  challenge.  The  ancient  mysteries  of  life 


and  death  with  which  science  has  been  busy  are  now  "open 
secrets."  They  are  no  longer  kept  for  the  laboratory.  They 
are  familiar  to  the  school  boy  and  the  reader  of  the  news- 
paper. The  more  primitive  races,  too,  know  how  to  control 
life  and  how  to  destroy  it  by  methods  undreamed  of  a 
century  ago.  The  vast  multitudes  of  laborers  in  all  fields 
of  activity  are  organized  and  are  guided  and  directed  by 
leaders  from  among  themselves. 

Literature  is  no  longer  produced  for  the  benefit  of  a  rare 
and  scholarly  class  of  readers.  It  is  produced  for  the  rank 
and  file.  Naturally,  the  quality  of  the  output  has  greatly 
altered  as  a  result  of  the  immense  extension  of  the  clientele. 
The  novel  has  come  to  rank  as  the  foremost  literature  of 
our  age  and  its  influence  probably  now  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  type  of  literary  production.  The  theater  was 
once  a  place  of  entertainment  and  culture  for  the  elite  of 
society;  now  it  is  the  playhouse  for  the  entire  city-public. 
The  purveyors  of  entertainment  appeal  to  all  social  and 
intellectual  levels,  and  obviously  this  inclusive  widening  of 
ticket-buyers  has  changed  the  tone  and  character  of  the  play. 
Art,  too,  has  captured  a  new  public.  Creative  genius  aims 
to  attract  the  whole  world  and  no  longer  a  tiny  fraction  of 
it.  The  Sunday  supplement  and  the  evening  edition  with  its 
comic  strips,  pay  their  artists  larger  sums  each  year  than 
Michael  Angelo  or  Raphael  received  for  the  work  of  a  life- 
time. Necessarily,  the  quality  is  different.  The  modern 
picture  is  not  for  the  holy  shrine;  it  is  an  ephemeral  pro- 
duction for  the  thousands  or  the  millions  to  see.  The  news- 
paper reveals  more  clearly  than  any  other  modern  phe- 
nomenon the  extraordinary  invasion  of  the  people.  The 
newspaper  is  made  not  alone  for  the  nice-minded  and  the 
pure-minded.  It  is  a  composite  production  for  the  entire 
public.  Here,  everybody  is  supposed  to  be  "at  home."  It  is 
a  strange  being  who  cannot  find  some  food  for  his  appetite 
in  the  extensive  pages  of  a  daily  newspaper! 

A^L  these  transformations  have  given  us  a  new  kind  of 
world.  It  is  intricate,  complex,  involved,  tangled,  con- 
fused. The  methods  and  the  forces  which  organized  and 
controlled  the  simpler  social  order  of  a  century  ago  are 
wholly  inadequate  today.  We  have  increased  the  size,  speed, 
and  tonnage  of  the  ship,  but  we  have  not  correspondingly 
enlarged  its  rudder  or  improved  its  steering  facilities.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  wake  up  and  look  straight  at  the 
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facts.  We  cannot  avoid  serious  catastrophe  unless  we  deepen 
the  foundations  of  our  social  structure.  It  is  top-heavy  and 
not  built  with  a  plumb-line.  By  some  wiser  methods  we 
must  find  out  how  to  increase  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
that  build  good,  solid,  trustworthy  individual  lives  and  that, 
at  the  same  time,  construct  and  integrate  the  social  or- 
ganism, which  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  much  better  than 
the  units  that  compose  it.  The  situation  calls,  I  think,  for 
a  profound  reorganization  of  all  our  educational  methods 
and  systems  from  the  pre-kindergarten  to  the  university 
graduate  schools.  We  need  to  shift  the  point  of  emphasis 
from  the  supply  of  information  to  the  formation  of  life 
and  character. 

But  the  new  focus  in  education  is  not  my  present  subject. 
I  am  now  concerned  with  the  formative  spiritual  forces  of 
family  life,  without  which  no  educational  methods  or  systems 
will  ever  be  quite  adequate.  Wherever  there  has  been  pro- 
found religious  life  in  any  nation,  race,  or  people,  there  has 
always  been  behind  it  a  deep  and  pervasive  piety  and  re- 
ligious culture  in  the  home.  Jewish  religion  has  been  born, 
in  all  periods,  not  in  the  synagogue  but  in  the  family-center. 
Puritan  faith  had  its  nurture  around  the  family  hearth. 
Quakerism  has  lived  and  flourished  only  where  the  home 
was  the  nursery  of  its  spirit  and  its  ideals.  The  child  of  the 
seasoned  Quaker  learns  to  pray  in  silence  and  to  practice 
meditation  in  the  family  before  joining  in  these  ways  of 
worship  in  the  larger  group  at  the  meeting-house. 

The  first  step  toward  rebuilding  our  new  society  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  recovery  of  a  truer  and  more  vital  spiritual 
quality  in  the  home.  The  influences  in  the  atmosphere  and 
spirit  that  the  child  unconsciously  breathes  by  day  and  by- 
night  are  the  deepest  forces  that  shape  his  destiny.  He  is  a 
born  imitator.  The  muscular  movements  of  his  face  and 
hands  instinctively  follow  the  patterns  and  copies  set  before 
him  on  other  faces  and  in  other  bodies.  His  first  ideas  and 
his  budding  ideals  have  their  ground  and  origin  in  the 
thoughts,  acts,  and  suggestions  of  those  nearest  to  him. 
Until  the  day  of  his  death,  he  will  carry  within  himself  an 
inner  psychological  climate  which  the  family  weather,  with 
its  calms  and  storms,  its  pressures  and  its  vortexes,  its  warm 
currents  and  its  misty  clouds,  has  unconsciously  shaped  in 
his  plastic  mind. 

IT  will  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  the  recovery  of  a  vital  spirit- 
ual quality  in  the  home  is  a  hopeless  quest.  The  modern 
Macbeth  has  not  only  "murdered  sleep,"  but  he  has  killed 
out  all  possibility  of  having  time  for  hush  and  quiet  at 
home,  or  time  and  patience  for  the  task  of  initiating  into 
faith  and  love  and  joy  the  little  ones  who  "come  trailing 
clouds  of  glory,  from  God  who  was  their  home."  The 
complexity  of  life,  we  are  told,  is  the  pitiless  foe  of  spiritual 
culture.  The  automobile  is  said  to  be  a  vehicle  which  assists 
the  devil  and  all  his  works  and  militates  against  all  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit.  Bridge,  golf,  exercise,  play,  .sport, 
recreation,  dancing,  aeroplaning,  skiing,  mountain  climbing : 
these  are  the  gods  of  the  present  hour  and  they  are  the  stern 
rivals  of  all  religious  attitudes  which  enjoin  sacrifice,  un- 
selfish love,  and  the  old-fashioned  virtues. 

Well,  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  human  nature  has 
become  vitiated  and  depraved.  I  cannot  admit  that  "com- 
plexity of  life"  has  altered  man's  fundamental  nature,  which 
is,  I  still  maintain,  essentially  spiritual.  Mechanistic  theories 
of  life  have  most  assuredly  worked  serious  harm  and  ma- 
terialistic tendencies  have,  of  course,  made  religious  ideals 


seem  to  many  less  live  and  gripping  verities.  But  the  best 
leaders  of  present-day  thought  are  swinging  away  from 
mechanistic  interpretation,  and  the  growing  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  spiritual  values  are  also  a  part  of  the  eternal  nature 
of  things  in  our  universe  will  in  the  near  future  break  the 
drift  of  materialism.  I  see  many  signs  of  returning  sanity 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  native  hunger  of  the  human 
soul  for  God  will  reassert  itself  and  bring  social  health  and 
healing. 

The  waning  and  decline  of  religion  in  any  epoch  is 
usually  due  to  a  reaction  against  crude  and  inadequate 
formulations  and  interpretations  of  religion.  The  persons 
who  are  saying  today  that  they  do  not  believe  in  God  only 
mean  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  kind  of  God  they  have 
heard  preached  about.  They  apparently  do  believe  that 
there  is  a  rational  basis  to  the  universe  and  that  there  is  a 
moral  and  spiritual  structure  underlying  the  unfolding 
processes  of  history.  They  may  not  believe  in  the  creedal 
statements  about  Christ  but  they  feel  in  their  deepest  being 
that  He  is  beautiful  and  loving  enough  to  satisfy  their  ideal 
of  what  the  divine  should  be.  And  that  is  a  good  point 
from  which  to  build  up  a  positive  living  faith. 

EVEN  now  any  book  which  gives  a  fresh,  powerful  inter- 
pretation of  religion  becomes  a  "best  seller"  and  it 
is  significant  that  eight  million  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
sold  last  year.  Let  the  churches  stop  contentions  over  dead 
issues  and  petty  questions  and  turn  all  their  energies  to 
present-day  constructive  interpretations  of  a  religion  of  life, 
and  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  little  children  will  quickly 
show  a  revival  of  interest  in  those  things  which  most  deeply 
concern  the  spiritual  culture  of  their  offspring.  The  wide- 
spread loss  of  interest  in  religion  is  mainly  due  to  the  general 
prevailing  confusion  on  the  subject.  It  seems  to  many 
persons  like  a  hopeles  muddle.  It  sounds  to  them  like  words 
and  jargon.  It  does  not  function.  It  opens  no  doors  of 
life.  It  kindles  no  enthusiasm.  It  promotes  no  daring 
adventures.  It  adds  no  new  dimensions  to  the  soul.  The 
critical  situation  which  now  prevails  in  our  homes  is  not 
due  to  the  perversity  of  parents  nor,  primarily,  to  the  com- 
plexity of  life.  It  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  lack  of 
insight,  inspiration,  leadership,  and  adventurous  faith  in 
those  who  should  be  the  guides  and  prophets  of  religion  in 
the  world  today.  The  first  turn  in  the  tide  will  come  when 
the  leaders  within  the  church  or  perhaps  the  spiritual 
prophets  outside  the  fold,  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  homes 
of  America  must  be  made  nurseries  of  a  sound,  healthy 
moral  and  religious  life  if  we  expect  to  build  a  permanent 
and  advancing  civilization. 

What  type  of  religious  life  do  we  want  to  see  cultivated 
in  the  homes  of  our  nation?  If  we  were  talking  about  the 
cultivation  of  art  instead  of  religion,  we  should  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  love  of  beauty  in  the  family  circle,  a 
pervasive  good  taste  in  the  home  and  the  surrounding 
presence  of  beautiful  objects,  harmonious  colors  and  a  fitting 
setting  for  continual  unconscious  suggestions  of  loveliness 
and  charm.  That  would  work  much  more  effectively  than 
would  the  frequent  discussion  of  theories  of  beauty,  or  occa- 
sional lectures  on  form,  or  a  well-selected  library  of  books 
on  aesthetics.  The  same  features  apply  to  religious  culture. 
Discussions  of  creeds  and  doctrines  are  not  the  important 
matters.  Religious  attitudes  in  the  child  count  for  much 
more  than  do  specific  beliefs.  Habits  of  reverence  and  of 
wonder,  once  formed,  are  likely  to  last  through  life,  whereas 
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The  critical  situation  which  now  prevails  in  our  homes  is  not 
due  to  the  perversity  of  parents  but  to  the  lack  of  insight,  inspi- 
ration, leadership,  and  adventurous  faith  in  those  who  should 
be  the  guides  and  prophets  of  religion  in  the  world  today 
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ideas  and  thoughts  are,  and  should  be,  transitory.  They 
have  their  day  and  cease  to  be.  The  child  ought  not  to  be 
a  little  theologian.  He  ought  to  be  a  joyous  little  child, 
full  of  spontaneous  enthusiasms  and  growing  loyalties. 
George  McDonald  has  beautifully  expressed  the  natural 
spiritual  reactions  of  a  normal  child : 

/  am  a  little  child  and  I 
Am   ignorant  and  weak; 
I  gaze  into  the  starry  sky 
And  then  I  cannot  speak. 

For  all  behind  the  starry  sky, 
Behind  the  world  so  broad. 
Behind   men's   hearts  and  souls   doth   lie 
The  infinite  of  God. 

I  do  not  believe  that  picture  is  overdrawn  or  greatly 
idealized.  None  of  us  believes  any  more  that  the  new-born 
child  is  totally  depraved.  He  is  not  a  little  brute.  He  is 
not  a  mere  bunch  of  instincts.  He  has  spiritual  potentialities 
and  he  is  quick  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  divine  which 
is  always  within  reach.  Professor  Otto  of  Marburg  has 
been  showing  that  the  religious  experience  is  as  natural  for 
a  child  as  is  hunger  or  play.  He  is  aware  of  something 
beyond  himself.  He  has  a  mysterious  feeling  of  some  higher 
presence,  a  consciousness  of  more  than  he  sees  or  touches. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  hushed  and  tremulous  state  which  came 
over  him.  Sometimes  it  is  charged  with  awe  and  wonder. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  over-brimming,  over-abounding  emotion. 
It  is  what  Browning  means  when  he  says: 

The  child 

Feels   God  a   moment,  ichors   o'er  the  place, 
Plays  on  and  grows  to  be  a  man  like  us. 

These  overbrimming  experiences  made  primitive  man  a  re- 
ligious being  and  they  make  the  little  child  today  natively 
disposed  to  religion. 

Whether  he  "ichors  o'er  the  place"  and  "plays  on"  like 
any  case-hardened  man,  or  opens  out  his  spiritual  possi- 
bilities like  a  flower  in  the  sun,  will  depend  a  good  deal  on 
whether  he  discovers  that  his  family  carry  that  line  of  higher 
interests  or  are  cold  to  them.  We  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  realize  that  religion  attaches  to  the  simple,  elemental 
aspects  of  our  human  life.  We  shall  not  look  for  it  in  a 
few  rare,  exalted  and  so-called  sacred  aspects  of  life,  sep- 
arated off  from  the  rest  of  life  and  raised  to  a  place  apart. 


Religion  to  be  real  and  vital  must  be  rooted  in  life  itself 
and  it  must  express  itself  through  the  whole  of  life.  It 
should  therefore  begin,  where  all  effective  education  must 
begin,  in  the  home,  which  should  be  the  nursery  of  spiritual 
life. 

A  home  penetrated  with  spiritual  culture  and  spiritual 
ideals  is  the  highest  product  of  civilization  and  it  in  turn 
ministers  all  the  time  toward  the  creation  of  a  still  higher 
civilization.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  of  what  we  mean  by 
civilization  where  the  home  is  wanting.  The  savage  is  on 
his  way  out  of  savagery  and  barbarity  as  soon  as  he  can 
create  a  home  and  make  family  life  at  all  sacred.  The  real 
horror  of  the  slums  in  our  great  cities  is  that  there  are  no 
homes  there,  only  human  beings  crowded  indiscriminately 
into  one  room.  Our  present  society  will  be  well  on  its  way 
out  of  the  existing  moral  chaos  as  soon  as  the  home  is  restored 
and  rededicated  to  its  true  spiritual  functions. 

The  home  is  the  true  unit  of  society.  It  determines  more 
than  any  other  one  influence,  and  perhaps  more  than  all 
influences  combined,  what  the  destiny  of  the  boy  or  girl 
shall  be.  It  shapes  the  social  life ;  it  makes  the  church  pos- 
sible; it  is  the  true  basis  of  the  state  and  nation.  Men  and 
women  each  for  self,  with  no  holy  center  of  family  life, 
could  never  compose  either  a  church  or  a  state.  The  woman 
who  is  successful  in  making  a  true  home  and  nursery  of 
spiritual  culture,  where  peace  and  love  dwell,  and  in  which 
the  children  whom  God  gives  her  feel  the  sacredness  and 
holy  meaning  of  life,  has  won  the  best  crown  there  is  in  this 
life  and  she  has  served  the  world  in  a  very  high  degree. 
Some  day  perhaps  the  men,  too,  will  discover  that  this  home- 
base,  which  is  the  center  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  valuable 
in  their  lives,  is  not  alone  a  woman's  task  but  deserves  from 
the  husband  and  father  the  same  intelligent  and  devoted 
attention  that  his  business  ventures  receive. 

We  moderns  have  the  habit  of  conquering  difficulties,  of 
succeeding  with  great  adventures,  of  daring  to  try  what 
seems  impossible.  Has  not  the  time  come  to  apply  that  spirit 
and  that  attitude  to  other  conquests  than  those  of  space  and 
matter?  That  same  determination  of  purpose  which  has 
cleared  the  virgin  forests  of  this  continent,  made  the  deserts 
blossom  like  the  rose  and  tapped  for  daily  use  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  nature  can  recover  and  revitalize 
the  home  and  make  it  once  more  the  nursery  of  souls. 
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Sharing  Experience 

The  Contribution  of  Social  Case  Work  to  Modern  Life 
By  GORDON  HAMILTON 


QO 1    long   ago,   a   woman   went    to   a   family 
welfare  agency  for  help.     Her  husband  had 
been  drinking  heavily  for  several  years,  and 
everyone  iti  the  home  was  suffering  from  the 
resulting  emotional  and  the  economic  tension. 
Nothing  dramatic  ensued.     Congenial  part- 
time  work  outside  the  home  was  found  for  the  wife,  which 
tended  to  relieve  the  strain.    The  two  high  school  children 
were  helped  to  choose  and  find  jobs,  and  the  husband  was 
persuaded   to   go   to   a   psychiatrist   for   treatment.      Slowly 
there  emerged  a  more  stable  family  life,  with  a  better  under- 
standing by  all  of  the  causes  of  the  past  difficulty,  of  the 
assets  which  might  be  discovered  in  their  family  relation- 
ships, and  the  ways  in  which  their  several  abilities  might  bet- 
ter be  harmonized  and  developed. 

Such  a  story  illustrates  modern  case  work  procedure  in 
a  number  of  ways.  One  might  say,  for  instance,  that  there 
were  problems  of  insufficient  income,  marital  friction,  parent- 
child  friction,  alcoholism,  which  were  treated  with  some  skill 
and  with  success.  One  might  count  the  cost  of  such  treat- 
ment— so  much  in  relief,  so  much  in  skilled  service.  One 
might  try  to  measure  the  successes  and  failures  by  some 
measuring  rod  and  so  account  for  the  contributions  made  by 
social  case  work.  I  wish  to  note  only  one  aspect  of  the 
circumstances.  Through  a  period  of  two  years  a  case  worker 
attended  this  family  in  all  its  troubles  and  vicissitudes  until 
the  family  ceased  to  need  her  services.  In  much  the  same 
way  did  the  old-fashioned  practitioner  attend  his  patients. 

There  is  nothing  new,  singular  or  startling  in  the  em- 
phasis of  social  case  work,  yet  there  is  something  significant 
in  the  close  concern  of  the  case  worker  with  the  family. 
The  word  that  suggests  itself  for  this  relationship  is  par- 
ticipation. Is  it  perhaps  true  that  social  case  work  because 
of  its  participation  in  these  family-  groups  can  help  us  see 
a  little  more  clearly  in  what  ways  family  life  is  more  than 
a  bare  sequence  of  events  which  may  take  this  or  that  chance 
direction,  and  how  the  members  of  families  may  be  made 
more  effective  in  meeting  the  demands  of  modern  affairs? 
It  is  always  easier  to  possess  ourselves  of  quantitative  con- 
cepts than  of  values,  but  it  is  in  the  field  of  values  that  case 
work  assumes  to  make  its  peculiar  contribution. 

One  can  ask  many  questions  about  the  family.  How  did 
it  originate?  What  is  its  purpose?  The  present  generation 
is  inclined  to  add,  "What  good  is  it  anyway?"  Social  case 
work  varies  this  question  a  little  and  asks,  "What  is  its 
good?"  and  perhaps  this  significant  further  question — "Are 
we  usin^  this  family  good  scientifically ;  are  we  using  it  to 
its  fullest  value?" 

Now  social  work,  like  every  other  educational  or  scien- 
tific adventure,  must  begin  by  accumulating  material,  much 
of  it  irrelevant.  Later,  it  must  rationalize  this  material  if 
possible;  later  still,  and  in  addition  to  the  processes  of  rea- 
son, social  case  work,  like  all  creative  effort,  must  "begin 
to  have  great  intuitions,"  if  its  contribution  is  to  have  any 


significance.  As  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  has  truly  said,  we. 
know  more  about  human  beings  than  we  know  about  any- 
thing else.  Yet  social  work  is  far  from  having  completed 
its  fact-finding  stage.  Impressive  as  are  some  of  our  data 
on  court,  playground,  school  and  home,  we  have  scarcely 
scratched  the  surface  of  what  we  need  to  know.  Is  it  too 
soon  to  talk  of  social  work  intuitions?  Critics  of  the  social 
sciences  maintain  that  they  can  never  be  true,  as  the  exact 
sciences  are  thought  to  be,  because  in  the  social  sciences,  and 
especially  in  social  work,  the  investigator  enters  so  complete- 
ly into  the  observation — the  experiment  must  include  the 
maker  of  the  experiment.  How  then  reason  about  the  ex- 
periment? And  is  not  intuition  still  more  insecure? 

Reason,  we  are  told,  depends  on  a  balanced  and  propor- 
tionate emotion,  or  sensitiveness.  While  emotional  balance 
is  not  easily  derived  from  social  data,  it  may  be  derived,  we 
believe,  through  the  corrective  of  sufficient  exposure.  It  is 
in  fact  only  through  exposure  that  one  can  achieve  this  pro- 
portionate sensitiveness.  The  important  thing  about  social 
work  is  that  it  is  social;  its  facts,  perceptions,  reasons,  and 
intuitions  lie  within,  not  without,  social  relationships.  Rela- 
tions of  cause  and  effect,  obscure  as  they  are  in  the  area  of 
interacting  personalities,  can  be  approached  to  some  extent 
quantitatively  by  the  aid  of  social  statistics.  The  task  of 
collecting  and  classifying  life  data  is  not  simple  yet  grant- 
ing the  blockings  of  prejudice,  vital  interest,  moral  judg- 
ments and  so  on ;  granted,  too,  the  imperfections  of  case 
record  material  as  at  present  demonstrated,  there  is  some- 
thing positive  as  well  as  negative,  strategic  as  well  as  peril- 
ous, in  the  position  of  the  case  worker. 

SOME  sociologists  have  asserted  that  there  can  be  no 
laboratory  in  this  field — that  social  experimentation 
must  be  carried  on  in  the  realm  of  the  imagination.  This 
is  surely  not  true.  The  most  significant  thing  about  any 
experience  is  having  it,  and  the  next  most  significant  thing  is 
being  able  to  reflect  upon  it.  In  an  immediate  sense  the 
social  worker  lives  his  way  into  his  thinking.  He  does  not 
experiment  on  people  but  he  shares  a  certain  experience  with 
people.  The  ability  of  human  beings  to  interpenetrate  and 
yet  maintain  awareness  is  the  germ  of  the  matter.  It  is 
possible  not  only  to  have  the  experience  but  to  think  about 
it ;  not  only  to  have  it  but  to  evaluate  it.  Natural  science 
does  not  teach  us  to  prefer  one  end  result  to  another,  but 
religion,  philosophy,  aesthetics  and  perhaps  also  the  social 
sciences,  are  inevitably  concerned  with  preferences  and  val- 
ues. Here  is  the  point  in  which  social  case  work  is  begin- 
ning to  play  a  small  role,  but  a  definite  one  in  helping  to 
comprehend  and  determine  the  values  in  social  relationships ; 
and  in  trying  to  bring  about  understanding  and  self-direct- 
ing in  place  of  fatalistic  and  haphazard  activity.  The  final 
test  of  any  truth  lies  in  "its  experienced  agreement  with 
fact."  The  first  intuition  of  social  case  work  is  that  out  of 
shared  creative  experiences,  and  the  rationalizing  of  those 
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experiences,   one   has   direct    apperception    of   social   values, 
which  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way. 

In  the  early  days  of  social  work,  there  was  sometimes  a 
tendency,  I  believe,  to  regard  its  activities  as  commodities 
which  could  be  given  or  withheld.  One  built  a  settlement 
and  offered  it  to  a  congested,  saloon  ridden  neighborhood; 
one  mobilized  some  patriotic  principles  or  some  classes  in 
English  and  offered  Americanization  to  the  immigrant;  one 
mobilized  economic  resources  and  offered  organized  charity 
to  an  aimless,  drifting  benevolence.  Social  workers  were 
particularly  concerned  with  an  institution  called  "the  family" 
and  a  commodity  called  "the  home."  But  social  work  has 
been  slowly  moving  away  from  commodities.  It  has  also 
become  less  interested  in  categories  and  labels,  such  as  pov- 
erty and  delinquency ;  increasingly  it  has  become  preoccupied 
with  habits  as  well  as  events,  with  persons  as  well  as  with 
problems.  "It  is  more  important  to  know  what  sort  of 
patient  has  a  disease  than  what  sort  of  disease  a  patient 
has,"  said  Osier. 

S  social  work  has  continued  to  extend  from  one  area  of 
human  existence  to  another,  it  has  left  symbols  of  its 
presence  and  special  interests.  The  family  case  worker, 
probation  officer,  recreation  worker,  visiting  teacher,  hospital 
and  psychiatric  workers  mark  almost  with  dates,  trends  and 
purposes.  The  characteristic  motif  introduced  by  each  phase 
of  case  work  was,  however,  always  the  same,  that  is  to  do 
away  with  wholesaling  wherever  it  exists  in  human  relation- 
ships. It  is  hard  to  estimate  what  the  totality  of  these  ex- 
periences signifies — the  home,  the  school,  the  workshop,  the 
hospital,  visited  and  revisited,  lived  in  and  observed — by 
social  workers.  There  is  an  intuition  that  arises  from  re- 
peated association  with  runaway  children,  broken  marriages, 
or  frustrated  people,  which  academic  science  so  often  seems 
to  ignore ;  there  are  discernible  common  and  uncommon 
factors  in  these  relationships  and  through  shared  crea- 
tive experience  it  is  possible  to  release  the  forces  that  lie  in 
personality. 

This  intuition  as  to  the  potential  release  of  personality 
challenges  some  of  the  economic  determinism  of  the  past,  or 
indeed  some  of  the  more  extreme  behavioristic  or  psycholog- 
ical determinism  of  today.  Important  as  are  good  wages, 
fair  labor  arrangements  or  conditioned  reflexes  in  their  sev- 
eral ways,  they  are  not  guarantees  of  what  the  social  worker 
is  inclined  to  call  adjustment.  Better  heredity  and  a  more 
controlled  environment  are  naturally  indispensable  to  prog- 
ress but  the  individual  has  still  to  be  taught  not  only  to 
develop  but  to  attune  himself.  In  a  recent  French  book 
by  Henri  Barbusse,  the  grasshopper,  when  his  strong  legs  are 
admired,  says,  "It  is  the  earth  that  throws  me  into  the 
air."  This  idea,  exploited  as  it  has  been  by  success  pro- 
paganda of  various  kinds  has  in  it  a  germ  of  reality. 
Through  participation,  through  creative  social  experience, 
personality  can  be  developed  and  adjusted. 

SOCIAL  case  workers,  operating  with  mothers'  allow- 
ances, foster  homes  and  sharing  in  so  many  intimate 
relationships,  observing  or  taking  part  in  disintegrating  and 
rebuilding  processes,  may  have  come  to  feel  too  readily  that 
the  values  and  limitations  in  family  living  can  be  known, 
analyzed  and  in  a  measure  utilized.  These  processes  are 
subtle  and  complex  indeed,  and  although  we  do  believe  that 
much  is  known  and  much  more  can  be  known  through  the 
methods  of  social  case  work,  we  should  be  rash  to  make 


many  definite  assertions  or  to  try  to  draw  too  precise  con- 
clusions. Nor  are  the  methods  of  case  work,  as  we  still 
most  awkwardly  call  it,  characteristic  of  social  work  alone. 
Lawyers,  doctors,  .ninisters,  teachers,  parents,  friends — many 
of  these,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  use  such  methods.  It 
is  only  by  reason  of  the  degree  of  familiarity  with  these 
methods  that  case  workers  have  any  right  to  claim  the  dis- 
tinctive technique  which  more  and  more  is  being  recognized. 
But  it  is  because  of  this  very  familiarity  with  recurring  pat- 
terns in  the  family  and  exact  ways  of  studying  them  that 
social  work  has  a  word  to  say  on  the  question  of  family 
change  so  much  under  discussion  today. 

Many  are  quick  to  state  that  we  of  today  are  a  lost  gen- 
eration, that  the  family  as  such  will  go  or  must  go  or  if 
half  gone  already.  The  movies,  the  cities,  the  newspaper 
comics,  the  greater  mobility  of  population,  social  work  itself, 
are  all  accused  of  taking  part  in  the  breakdown  of  the  fam- 
ily. Birth  control,  companionate  marriages,  state  institutions 
of  many  kinds  are  recommended  to  replace  parental  failures. 
Some  of  the  great  mediaeval  artists  are  said  to  have  painted 
their  madonnas  while  kneeling,  but  one  must  admit  today 
that  the  family  has  been  taken  out  of  its  sacred  niche  and 
cut  away  from  its  supporting  liturgy.  Pressures  from  rela- 
tives and  racial  groups,  as  well  as  religious  sanctions,  have 
been  withdrawn  or  softened.  As  never  before,  the  family 
is  being  tested  from  within. 

YET  there  are  still  traditionalists  who  regard  the  family 
as  an  indestructible  unit,  who  would  stereotype  and 
mold  it  by  rigid  authority  and  censorship.  They  believe  in 
unquestioning  obedience  for  obedience's  sake,  duties  and  in- 
dissolubilities  and  repressions,  all  under  the  aegis  of  the 
family  for  the  family's  sake.  In  older  variants  of  the  family 
there  was  a  solidity  resting  partly  on  the  number  of  the 
permanent  dependents  within  the  family  circle.  The  wife, 
grown  daughters,  unmarried  relatives,  slaves — and,  in  some 
civilizations,  guests — were  part  of  the  picture.  The  young 
married  couple  shared  their  problems  willingly  or  unwilling- 
ly with  a  large  number  of  interested  kinsmen.  In  the  mod- 
ern family,  relatives  less  frequently  play  dominating  roles. 
Children  may,  in  fact,  play  "leads"  under  conditions  not  al- 
ways healthy.  It  is  not  so  much,  however,  that  relatives 
have  stepped  out  as  that  society  has  stepped  in.  Family 
responsibility  has  not  turned  to  irresponsibility  but  by  and 
large  there  is  a  more  diffused  social  responsibility.  This  so- 
cial responsibility  should  bring  with  it  more  elasticity,  more 
interaction,  more  encouragement  of  individual  differences, 
more  real  sense  of  the  whole,  a  stronger  and  finer  community 
structure.  One  of  the  intuitions  then  arising  from  social 
work  practice  tells  us  that  we  need  not  worry  so  much  about 
family  disintegration  or  reorganization.  No  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  social  workers  how  hard  it  is  genuinely  to  modify 
a  family,  let  alone  do  away  with  it:  if  the  people  who  are 
now  so  alarmed  or  rejoiced  over  the  breakdown  of  the  fam- 
ily unit  would  only  try  their  hands  at  changing  a  few 
families  radically,  they  would  be  astonished.  As  a  vigorous 
organism,  capable  of  slow  but  of  almost  unlimited  adapta- 
tion, the  family  can  hardly  be  excelled — and  this  too  the 
social  worker  knows. 

Social  work  has  had  its  period  of  rigidity  and  traditionism, 
as  it  has  had  the  period  of  commodities.  It  has  tried  to 
mold  families  into  classic  groups  in  a  genuine  spkit  of  serv- 
ing important  and  beautiful  ends.  So  also  did  traditional 
education  work  for  conformity,  (Continued  in  page  332) 
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nALF   a  century   should   be   but   a 
stage  in  our  movement ;    a  brief 
stage,  if  the  movement  is  advanc- 
ing toward  a  definite  goal  as  the 
result  of  deliberate  action   based 
on  sound  social  principles.     The 
movement  in  itself  is  an  evolution  and  a  cult  ; 
a  cult  because  it  is  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
devoted  attention  and  study  on  the  part  of  its 
true  followers,  has  enlisted   their  whole-hearted 
interest,    and    has   been   pursued    with    a   single 
mind ;    an  evolution,  because  the  explanation  of 
its  vitality,  its  steadiness  of  purpose  in  the  face 
at  times   of   adverse  public   opinion,   as   well   as 
its  mistakes,   lies  in  the  fact  that  the   roots  are 
sunk  in  an  historic  past. 

In  an  unpublished  address  on  Joseph  Tucker- 
man,  Zilpha  Smith  names  seven  persons  who 
made  distinctive  contributions  to  social  life  over 
a  period  of  about  two  centuries  through  helping 
men  individually  to  maintain  and  to  develop 
their  essential  character — their  personality.  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  and  Frederick  Ozanam  of  Paris, 
Caspar  von  Voght  of  Hamburg,  Count  Rumford 
of  Bavania  (born  Benjamin  Thompson  of  Massachusetts), 
Thomas  Chalmers  of  Glasgow,  Octavia  Hill  of  London, 
and  Joseph  Tuckerman  of  Boston — three  of  them  clergy- 
man ;  one  each  a  banker,  a  lawyer,  a  scientist ;  one  a  woman, 
an  artist:  they  had  in  common  a  passion  for  helping  men 
individually.  The  activity  of  each  was  untarnished  by  senti- 
mentality. Collectively  one  might  say  of  them  what  Dr. 
Crothers  said  of  Alice  Higgins  Lothrop,  "the  soul  of  man 
rather  than  men  in  the  mass"  was  \vhat  interested  them  in- 
tensely. Back  of  these  protagonists  in  the  unfolding  drama 
of  social  endeavor  stands  the  mediaeval  saint,  Francis  of 
Assisi,  who  had  a  genius  for  seeing  people  divested  of  con- 
ventional trappings,  as  counting  but  one  each  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  and  as  having  worth  if  they  habitually  care  for  one 
another. 

In  the  foreground  here  in  America  is  the  organization  in 
the  late  forties  and  early  fifties  of  the  association  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  They,  too,  derived 
from  our  French,  German  and  English  progenitors;  but  they 
failed  in  those  early  days  to  hold  to  the  principles  of  their 
founders.  They  became  absorbed  in  the  details  of  relief-giving 
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with  no  ground  work  of  experience  in  administration  to 
guide  them.  They  also  lacked  method  for  the  correlation 
of  experiments  or  for  disciplining  the  minds  of  their  staffs, 
whether  salaried  or  volunteer.  Nevertheless,  some  few  men 
and  women  carried  over  from  their  personal  experience  as 
volunteer  members  of  these  earlier  associations  a  conception 
of  the  social  value  of  learning  to  know  poor  people  in  their 
homes.  Much  as  we  owe  to  these  several  forerunners,  our 
direct  descent  in  this  country  is  from  the  London  Charity 
Organisation  Society. 

Charity  organization  began  with  the  purpose  of  bringing 
order  into  a  chaotic  field.  With  that  end  in  view  the  move- 
ment set  itself  wholeheartedly  to  the  task  of  being  a  mediat- 
ing force.  Its  aims  were  to  stimulate  already  established 
charities  to  use  relief  funds  for  the  positive  good  of  those 
who  received  aid,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  itself  becoming 
absorbed  in  almsgiving  as  a  charitable  means.  But  it  soon 
realized  that  to  become  an  interpreter  in  a  world  of  chari- 
table chaos  it  had  to  begin  by  being  a  doer.  It  could  prove 
that  there  is  inherent  strength  in  people  to  respond  to  a 
charitable  endeavor  which  will  help  them  draw  themselves 
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out  of  disabling  poverty  only  by  making  the  experiment. 
What  one  should  bear  in  mind  is  that  our  founders  were 
practical  men  and  women,  practical,  because  they  were 
realists,  and  faced  squarely  the  seriousness  of  their  under- 
taking to  keep  "alive  the  saving  health  of  the  family."  They 
were  innovators  and  they  were  persistent  because  they  were 
consecrated  to  their  task.  They  enlisted  because  they  had 
vision,  and  they  brought  with  them  as  men  and  women  of 
the  world  both  experience  of  life  and  trained  intelligence. 
They  withdrew  in  a  measure  from  the  professional  positions 
for  which  they  had  been  fitted  as  lawyers,  doctors,  minis- 
ters, makers  of  their  own  homes,  in  order  that  they,  as 
friends  of  all  families,  might  stand  together  for  the  institu- 
tion which  of  all  institutions  is  "the  oldest  and  toughest  in 
its  fiber,"  and  that  they  might  show  that  the  strength  of 
community  life  rests  in  the  family.  Their  objective,  as 
Alexander  Johnson  put  it,  was  "the  place  where  most  trou- 
ble begins,  the  family."  They  were  prepared,  as  Josephine 
Shaw  Lowell  urged,  to  give  to  the  work  "some  measure 
of  devotion."  It  was  said,  for  instance,  of  one  of  the  pioneer 
presidents,  a  brilliant  physician,  that  his  society  was  never 
out  of  his  mind,  that  in  a  sense  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  it. 
Their  concern  was  not  alone  with  the  poor  as  husbands, 
wives,  sons  and  daughters,  but  with  them  also  as  belonging 
to  a  locality  and  as  affected,  therefore,  by  the  conditions 
which  surrounded  them.  Their  belief  was  that  charity 
should  be  positive,  that  it  has  to  do  with  social  efficiency 
rather  than  with  pauperism.  Their  cue,  as  Charles  Stuart 
Loch  declared,  was  the  people,  not  their  poverty.  Their 
province  was  to  consider  a  standard  of  living,  not  a  standard 
of  comfort,  for  they  were  jealous  lest  a  poor  man's  right 
to  conduct  his  own  life  with  dignity  should  be  lost  through 
thoughtless,  sentimental  interference  on  the  part  of  dole 
givers.  It  is  not  fortuitous  that  one  of  our  founders,  whose 
visiting  in  poor  homes  antedated  the  organization  of  the  so- 
ciety of  which  she  has  been  continuously  a  director,  should 
have  had  a  reprint  made  of  Lord  Moulton's  1912  address 
on  Law  and  Manners.  "Manners  must  include  all  things 
which  a  man  should  impose  upon  himself,  from  duty  to 
good  taste,"  said  Lord  Moulton.  They  have  to  do  with 
what  is  unenforceable.  In  considering  both  law  and  man- 
ners, he  adds:  "I  have  borne  in  mind  the  great  motto  of 
William  of  Wykeham :  'Manners  maketh  man.' '' 

BUT  let  us  go  back  of  the  founders  to  our  forebears. 
They  had  the  imagination  of  poets.  They  were  so- 
cially alert  and  most  of  them  lived  close  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  were  therefore  true  exponents  of 
democracy.  Their  sense  of  the  value  of  fraternity  had  its 
roots,  as  with  Chalmers,  in  recognition  of  what  a  neighbor- 
hood can  do  for  its  members  in  the  way  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness through  sharing  responsibility  for  one  another.  They 
had,  as  was  said  of  Octavia  Hill,  "a  solemn  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility." Their  belief  in  equality  made  them  align 
themselves  neither  with  rich  as  rich  nor  with  poor  as  poor, 
but  with  people  irrespective  of  their  social  status,  who  had 
need  of  their  service.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  said  later 
that  there  are  but  two  classes  in  society — workers,  idlers. 
They  realized  that  the  evils  of  poverty  grow  out  of  the 
character  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  and  that  as 
oppressors  of  the  poor,  the  greatest  cruelty  of  the  rich  is 
to  themselves. 

No  more  glowing  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  power  of 
these  forerunners  to  bring  fraternity  and   equality   into   a 


world  filled  with  class  distinctions  and  distrust  than  that 
paid  in  1915  by  Lord  Roseberry  to  Chalmers.  "He  warmed 
Glasgow,"  the  city  he  found  cold,  wealthy  and  material. 
Faith  in  liberty  led  them  as  later  it  led  our  founders  to  a 
belief  in  character,  the  peculiar  quality  or  sum  of  qualities 
by  which  a  person  is  distinguished.  In  the  1927  report  of 
one  of  our  societies,  the  axiom  is  quoted  "that  the  noblest 
charity  is  to  prevent  a  man  from  accepting  charity  and  the 
best  alms  is  to  enable  a  man  to  dispense  with  alms."  "This 
thought,"  the  report  continues,  "has  always  persisted  as  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  the  family  welfare  movement."  It 
is  the  cornerstone  because  there  lies  at  stake  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  to  maintain  his  identity,  to  develop  his  innate 
qualities,  in  other  words  to  be  a  personality. 

IN  a  private  letter  written  in  1898  Charles  Stuart  Loch 
defines  what  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  laid  the 
groundwork  for  our  social  case  work  in  a  sound  regard  for 
personality:  "I  feel  more  and  more  the  need  of  what  one 
may  call  a  deeper  and  fuller  analysis  of  the  thought  and 
life  of  those  we  would  help — not  a  paper  affair  but  a  rich, 
many-sided  conception  of  them  and  their  possibilities." 

But  the  followers  of  the  founders  in  the  first  half  of  our 
history  as  a  movement  took  from  the  past  a  great  fear — the 
fear  of  the  effects  of  material  aid- — which  put  many  societies 
in  the  way  of  being  negative  rather  than  positive  in  work. 
The  memory  of  the  abuses  of  the  English  system  of  public 
subsidies  and  private  doles  which  led  to  the  poor  law  re- 
forms of  the  1 830*5 ;  and  a  preoccupation  with  economic 
theories,  such  as  the  law  that  bad  money  drives  out  good, 
prompted  the  granting  of  small,  rather  than  adequate, 
amounts  of  relief,  on  the  principle  that  the  less  of  a  poor 
medium  used  the  better.  The  question  as  to  how  relief 
should  be  raised  came  to  be  looked  on  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple rather  than  of  policy.  The  fact  was  not  grasped  that 
"perfect  administration  and  foresighted  watchfulness,"  as 
Octavia  Hill  defined  it,  was  the  solution  of  the  relief  prob- 
lem thought  of  in  terms  of  an  evil. 

The  crux  of  Chalmers'  contention  as  to  relief  was  dis- 
cerned only  by  a  few  societies.  His  contention  was  that 
there  is  an  invisible  fund,  fountains  of  available  aid  which 
inhere  in  poor  people  and  are  their  strength  as  are,  also,  the 
helpfulness  of  relatives,  of  neighbors,  of  the  parish.  These 
are  resources  which  may  be  classified  as  normal.  Ill  equipped 
as  they  were  to  handle  the  difficult  problem  of  relief,  the 
societies  became  vulnerable  to  critical  attack  in  the  optimistic 
period  of  preventive  philanthropy.  Honor  be  to  those 
ftaunch  practitioners  of  our  untutored  case  work  past  who, 
during  the  years  when  our  charity  organization  movement 
\vas  said  to  be  negative  in  outlook  and  merely  remedial  in 
practice,  held  in  mind  what  is  now  common  property,  that 
prevention  cannot  be  segregated,  that  it  does  not  belong  in 
a  separate  compartment  of  social  activity,  unrelated  to,  un- 
affected by,  acts  which  are  experimental  and  exploratory, 
remedial  and  curative.  Their  first-hand  though  uninstructed 
observations  of  life  itself,  had  taught  them  that  "no  legis- 
lative legerdemain  will  give  desired  results  ready  made." 
To  them  Dr.  Jung's  statement,  quoted  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  London  C.  O.  S.,  would  have  seemed  axiomatic : 
"The  great  problems  of  humanity  have  never  been  solved 
by  universal  laws  but  always  and  only  by  a  remodelling  of 
the  attitude  of  the  individual."  Somewhere,  even  in  the 
dreariest  years  of  our  history  relief  was  administered  dis- 
criminatingly and  effectively,  (Continued  on  page  336) 
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®HEN   the  American  Association   for  Organ- 
izing Family   Social  Work  looked   forward 
to   celebrating   the   fiftieth    birthday   of    the 
charity     organization     movement     in     this 
country  in  the  fall  of  1927,  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond  suggested    that   it   would   be   well   to 
adopt  family  life  as  the  subject  for  the  conference.    She  sug- 
gested that  any  attempt  to  recite  the  story  of  the  family 
welfare  movement  would   be   in  poor  taste,   and   to  do  so 
would  also  waste  a  unique  opportunity  to  restate  and  to  re- 
examine  our   philosophy   of   family   life.     The    family   had 
achieved  universal   recognition  as  the  goal  of  social  work, 
although  its  acceptance,  outside  of  a  special  group,  had  been 
without   thoroughgoing   preparation.     Miss   Richmond   also 
felt  that  the  family,  itself,  had  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
destructive  criticism.     If  it  is  worth  preserving,  we  ought 
to  find  out  why.    Many  sciences  would  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  this  voyage  of   discovery   at  such   a  conference. 
By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to  challenge  the  thinking  of  the 
nation    and   start   it   on    a   line   of   endeavor   which   would 
enrich  the  positive  content  of  family  life. 

This  suggestion  instantly  appealed  to  the  member  agencies 
of  the  association.  Three  years  ago  its  annual  meeting 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  work  out  the 
details.  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  committee,  the 
Conference  on  Family  Life  in  America  Today  at  Buffalo, 
October  2-5,  was  the  realization  of  this  idea.  It  was 
an  effort'  to  focus  on  the  contemporary  family  whatever 
light  is  available  from  the  various  sciences,  disciplines,  and 
skills  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  half-century  of  its  life,  the  family  welfare  move- 
ment changed  its  philosophy,  as  well  as  its  name,  even 
though  it  clung  to  and  enriched  its  original  method.  When 
the  first  charity  organization  society  in  this  country  was 
established  in  Buffalo  in  1877,  the  social  science,  as  well  as 
much  social  practice,  was  under  the  domination  of  economics; 
wealth,  and  poverty  were  the  phenomenon  with  which  they 
were  concerned.  The  economic  man,  faith  in  economic 
motives,  even  a  mild  belief  in  economic  determinism 
characterized  thinking  on  social  subjects,  and  was  held  to 
be  the  adequate  explanation  of  human  behavior.  If  man 
failed  there  must  be  some  relatively  simple  economic  factor 
which,  if  found,  •would  explain  the  failure,  and  further,  if 
controlled,  might  prevent  its  recurrence. 

There  were  two  general  consequences  of  such  a  philosophy. 
The  first  was  that  of  considering  each  applicant  merely  as 
an  individual,  and  the  second  was  that  of  choosing  one 
social  factor,  poverty,  as  the  subject  of  our  social  endeavor. 
It  does  not  require  an  overly  keen  analyst  to  see  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  social  work  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  rendered  sterile  by  these  two 
major  errors.  This  individualistic,  economic  approach  was 


perhaps  natural,  even  if  it  proved  to  be  a  false  lead  to  social 
case  work.  In  social  groupings  profoundly  affected  by  such 
radical  economic  changes  as  occurred  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  was  inevitable  that  grave  injustices  and  mal- 
adjustments should  occur.  An  approach  to  social  questions 
by  skilled  and  liberal  economists  would  be  the  most  effective 
method  of  determining  them,  and  checking  them  through 
new  group  controls.  This  the  movement  did.  The  story 
of  the  reforms  which  it  initiated  and  successfully  carried 
out  is  an  honorable  and  wholesome  one.  But  it  did  not  lead 
its  practitioners  to  the  art  of  case  work,  nor  did  it  envisage 
the  social  implications  of  living. 

There  is  no  date  which  can  be  set  as  the  time  when  the 
change  took  place,  when  social  work  began  to  look  to  the 
whole  field  of  social  relations  as  its  concern  and  to  accept 
the  family,  not  trade,  as  the  social  institution  of  primary 
importance,  because  from  the  very  first  days  of  specialized 
social  work  there  were  many  who  were  interested  in  the 
rich  variety  of  human  experience  rather  than  in  any  single 
phase  of  it.  Sentimentalists  they  were  probably  called.  We 
know  they  were  dubbed  retailers. 

SOCIAL  work  had  no  assistance  from  the  social  sciences 
in  arriving  at  this  more  adequate  conception  of  its 
task,  least  of  all  from  economics,  its  midwife.  Sociology, 
which  might  have  tested  out  and  given  sanction  to  its 
findings,  was  busied  with  other  interests.  Social  workers 
were  not  trained  in  sociology,  and  the  few  sociologists  who 
became  interested  in  social  work  strangely  did  not  carry 
over  their  disciplines  into  their  practical  efforts. 

Social  case  work  found  itself  only  by  the  hard  processes 
of  everlastingly  searching  for  its  data  and  subjecting  it  over 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  unsparing  criticism.  For 
a  long  time  its  progress  was  slow  and  uncertain.  It  was 
quite  unpopular  in  comparison  with  the  brilliant  programs 
of  the  economic  reformers.  But  it  was  extremely  fortunate 
in  many  of  its  leaders:  Zilpha  Smith,  Josephine  Shaw 
Lowell,  the  three  Glenns,  Francis  McLean,  and  Mary  E. 
Richmond  would  place  the  stamp  of  greatness  upon  any 
movement  to  which  they  devoted  their  lives.  Given  time 
enough,  recognition  was  inevitable.  It  has  come  within  the 
last  decade.  The  social  case  method  has  been  accepted  as 
valid  by  social  scientists  and  social  practitioners  alike ;  the 
swing  toward  it  has  become  a  veritable  stampede. 

This  issue  of  The  Survey  prints  a  large  number  of  the 
papers  given  at  Buffalo.  Others  will  appear  in  this  month's 
number  of  The  Family.  The  addresses  will  be  published 
later  in  convenient  and  permanent  form.  These  and  other 
methods  of  publicity  are  taken  in  the  expectation  of  stimu- 
lating similar  thinking,  research  and  effort  in  behalf  of  a 
family  life  which  is  readjusting  itself  to  an  industrialized 
society. 
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"Four  lovely  and 
promising  sons" 
who  died  within 
a  year,  three  of 
them  in  three  days 


"Death  is  a  Debt 
to  Nature" 


I  -  y.<  (n. 
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Telltale  Tombstones 

Epidemics,  hard  work,  meager  medical  and  nursing  care  swept  away 
the  children  of  our  forebears.  Yet  in  the  monuments  to  their 
young  dead,  the  early  New  Englanders  found  one  of  their  few  methods 
of  artistic  expression.'  In  the  carving  and  lettering  may  be  traced  a 
whole  history  of  artistic  development,  and  the  selection  of  rock  in 
layers  of  contrasting  colors  gave  the  finished  marker  the  effect  of  a 
cameo,  dull  red  on  soft  olive  green,  or  orange  on  gray.  The  pictures 
on  this  page  are  selected  from  a  great  number  of  photographs  taken 

by  Harriette  M.  Forbes  for 
her  book,  Gravestones  of 
Early  New  England  and  the 
Men  Who  Made  Them,  just 
published  in  a  limited  edition 
by  Houghton  Miftlin  Com- 
pany of  Boston  ($12.50). 


(j.     J:c> 


Three  sisters,  aged  2,  3  and  7,  who 
died  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution 
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"Dark  ness 
and  Death 
make  Haste" 


Through  Neighbors'  Doorways 

A  Department  Devoted  to  Affairs  Commonly  Called  "Foreign 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


IN  DIPLOMACY,  shirt-sleeves  seem  to  be 
giving  place  to  ham-and-eggs.  It  is  a  good 
sign  of  the  times.  Let  us  hope  that  there 
will  be  more  of  what  it  means — all  over 
the  world,  and  especially  in  respect  of 
attempts  to  improve  our  own  badly-twisted 
relations  with  Latin-America. 

"Shirt-sleeve  diplomacy" — I  do  not  remember  the  origin 
of  the  expression,  by  or  about  whom  it  was  first  flung  in  our 
faces,  probably  by  some  Old  World  adept  in  the  business. 
It  was  intended  as  an  expression  of  contempt,  applying  to 
the  invasion  of  the  field  of  hyper-dignified  international 
intercourse  by  persons  unschooled  in  the  traditions  and 
technique  of  ostentatiously  polite  and  well-caparisoned 
insincerity  on  the  grand  scale.  It  had  a  certain  justification, 
to  be  sure,  because  it  implied — usually  rightly  and  regard- 
less of  personal  garb,  manners  or  behavior — that  the  in- 
truder was  more  or  less  completely  devoid  of  knowledge  or 
appreciation  of  the  historical  background  of  the  matters 
with  which  he  would  have  to  deal.  In  Europe  quite  gen- 
erally— barring  present-day  Russia — ordinarily  one  is  not 
charged  with  important  or  impressive  diplomatic  responsi- 
bilities solely  on  the  ground  of  political  participation  or 
contributions.  Especially  in  Great  Britain,  the  diplomatic 
service  is  a  career.  One  comes 
up  through  training.  The 
United  States  has  had  some 
extraordinarily  good  luck  out 
of  its  fashion  of  picking  diplo- 
mats for  every  reason  except 
fitness  and  training — a  lot  of 
bad  luck,  too — but  either  way 
it  has  been  luck  rather  than 
painstaking  intention.  We  are 
doing  better  now.  It  is  the 
result  of  recent  legislation  but 
also  of  some  awakening,  that  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of 
our  representatives  at  important 
posts  are  men  who  have  come 
up  through  the  grades  of  ex- 
perience. Our  foreign  policy  is 
gaining  thereby,  both  respecta- 
bility and  intelligent  continuity. 


THE  outstanding  character- 
istic of  the  conventional 
international  diplomacy  is  the 
studied  exclusion  from  it  of 
every  trace  of  humanity.  On 
no  account  may  there  be  in  its 


the  slightest  tinge  of  human  emotion  or  personality.  Its 
interchange  reeks  with  a  cold  obvious  insincerity.  "I  beg  the 
privilege  of  renewing  to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of 
my  most  distinguished  consideration  !"  This  sesquipedalian 
formula  may,  of  course,  cloak  sentiments  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate personal  esteem;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  quite  as 
appropriately  close  a  menacing  ultimatum  with  the  threat 
of  war.  In  other  words,  it  means  and  is  intended  to  mean, 
precisely  nothing. 


expression,  "shirt-sleeve  diplomacy,"  is  charged 
J_  with  the  resentment  of  the  whole  cult  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  against  the  upstarts  of  democracy  who  would 
introduce  into  international  intercourse  the  same  kind  of 
common  candor  and  common  sense  to  which  they  are 
used  in  other  relationships.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  forms 
and  decencies  to  be  observed  ;  but  behind  the  resentment 
lies  the  superstition  that  nations  cannot  afford  to  be  frank 
with  each  other;  that  it  is  unfitting  to  appoint  for  diplomatic 
transactions  the  same  kind  of  plain  men  that  bring  peace 
out  of  discord  in  other  human  affairs. 

THERE  is  a  reason  for  this.  In  the  older  day,  when 
mutual  hostility  or  anyway  scarcely-dissembled  suspicion 
was  assumed  to  be  the  normal 
attitude  of  crowned  heads  who 
owned  and  delivered  their 
peoples,  the  ambassadorial  func- 
tion was  in  large  part  that  of 
a  spy  de  luxe.  He  must  be  all 
ears  and  eyes,  and  his  tongue 
must  "say  harsh  things  sooth- 
ingly," or,  better  still,  ponderous 
high-sounding  things  shrewdly 
concealing  thought  or  making  it 
seem  to  mean  anything  but  it- 
self. Some  candid  ones  there 
were  whose  technique  was  to 
"tell  the  truth  with  intent  to 
deceive;"  it  succeeded  because 
nobody  ever  believed  that  it 
was  the  truth.  Those  who  re- 
sorted to  that  strategy  gained 
especial  fame,  but  they  were  no 
more  believed  the  next  time 
they  told  the  truth  —  it  was  im- 
possible, not  the  game  at  all, 
for  anyone  to  have  his  cards  in 
sight  face-up. 

Into  this  sort  of  time-estab- 
lished    situation     butted      the 


Knott,  in  Dallas  News 


transactions    or    its    utterances     His  First  Act  of  Intervention  Should  Be  Remembered     "shirt-sleeve"  boys,  ignorant  of 
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the  vocabulary  and  methods  of  circumlocution,  naively  re- 
ducing the  mysteries  of  a  learned  profession  to  terms  com- 
prehensible to  the  vulgar.  Crudely  saying  in  the  vernacular 
what  they  meant — a  thing  unheard  of  since  time  immemorial. 
"Twas  not  done,  you  know — impossible! 

FURTHERMORE,  there  had  to  be  writings,  impeccably 
correct  phraseology.  Particular  expressions,  such  as 
"grave  consequences,"  carried  special  significance  and  conno- 
tations; they  must  not  be  used  carelessly  by  mere  laymen  in 
their  ordinary  conversational  sense.  To  have  a  man  come 
in  and  cut  across  all  this,  saying  out  loud  in  plain,  every- 
day language  and  face-to-face,  a  thing  to  which  as  all  the 
world  knew,  reams  of  correspondence  and  months  or  years 
of  time  should  be  devoted,  undermined  an  ancient  and 
remunerative  craft.  The  indignation  reached  down  into  the 
realm  of  industry,  evoking  emotions  like  those  of  the  silver- 
smiths when  St.  Paul  proposed  a  god  to  supersede  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians. 

OF  this  piece  is  the  behavior  of  Dwight  Morrow  in 
Mexico,  getting  up  betimes  in  the  morning  and 
motoring  out  to  have  breakfast  with  President  Calles. 
Ham-and-eggs !  A  perfect  symbol  of  "shirt-sleeve  diplo- 
macy." And  oh,  so  good  in  its  reactions  back  home ! 

So  diplomacy  has  entered  upon  the  stage  of  legs-under-the 
table.  Morrow  and  Calles  didn't  invent  it — don't  forget 
that  lunch  of  Briand  and  Stresemann  at  Thoiry,  up  in  the 
mountain  back  of  Geneva.  Or  the  meals  the  Big  Fellows 
had  together  at  Locarno,  talking  face-to-face  over  the 
homely  food  that  they  liked,  threshing  out  man-fashion  the 
things  about  which  their  nations  were  supposed  to  be  at 
swords'  points. 

It  is  the  same  process  that  I  have  seen  time  and  time  again 
at  Geneva.  Across  the  Council  table  things  of  ominous 
portent  have  been  discussed  and  disposed  of  in  fifteen 
minutes,  by  men  who  have  come  to  know  each  other,  things 
which  if  they  had  been  left  to  the  ponderous  correspondence 
and  time-wasting  of  the  old  diplomacy  might  have  plunged 
the  world  in  war  again. 

And  that  without  food.  Just  talking  intimately  across 
a  table.  So  much  better  with  ham-and-eggs,  or  some  other 
friendly  dish  such  as  men  have  at  home. 

F  IMAGINE  it  was  by  no  mere  chance  that  eating  and 
L  drinking  together  became  the  crowning  ceremony  of 
fellowship,  mutual  understanding  and  spiritual  unity  of 
that  most  famous  of  brotherhoods — to  this  day  the  reminder 
of  that  meal  is  the  central  sacrament  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  vast  company  which  perpetuates  it.  There  seems  to  be 
something  about  eating  together,  bread  from  the  same  dish, 
drink  from  the  same  bottle,  salt  off  the  same  table,  that 
does  a  magic.  ...  I  have  heard  a  tale  of  two  men  who  met 
in  the  road  an  old  friend  whom  they  believed  to  be  dead, 
and  although  as  they  walked  along  with  him  he  said  many 
things  that  might  have  given  them  the  clue,  they  did  not 
recognize  him.  Coming  at  last  to  the  village  where  they 
would  spend  the  night,  they  supped  together,  and  as  they 
supped  "their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  him  ...  in 
the  breaking  of  bread." 

BUT  there  is  something  else.    When  men  sit  down  to- 
gether to  accomplish  understanding,  they  must  be  equals 
and  so  regard  each  other.    It  cannot  be  done  even  across  a 


table  if  one  despises  and  the  other  hates  because  he  knows 
he  is  despised.  Only  one  worthy  to  be  despised  can  tolerate 
it  without  hatred.  Nor  is  it  much  if  any  better  to  approach 
the  occasion  with  motives  of  philanthropy.  Nobody  worth 
his  salt  likes  to  have  good  done  to  him !  Do  you  ? 

THE  essential  trouble  with  our  relations  with  all  of 
Latin-America,  especially  Central  America  and  most 
particularly  including  Mexico,  is  the  spirit  of  our  approach 
to  a  proud  and  self-conscious  race.  Never  mind  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  the  same  spirit  or  vastly  worse  that  their 
forebears  approached  equally  proud  and  self-conscious  races 
that  preceded  them  in  residence;  never  mind  still  more  that 
Mr.  Coolidge  and  his  predecessors,  and  all  of  our  recent 
secretaries  of  state,  have  voiced  other  sentiments.  It  is  not 
through  the  utterances  of  dignitaries  in  Washington  that 
the  people  of  Mexico  and  other  Central  American  states 
have  gained  their  impressions  of  us.  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  they  know  it  has  been  exhibited  to  them 
by  the  men  whom  they  have  seen;  by  oil  and  mining  ex- 
ploiters, representatives  of  fruit  companies,  profit-seekers  of 
many  kinds,  gun-toters  and  adventurers.  They  have  heard 
our  guns  at  Vera  Cruz;  seen  our  marines  take  possession  of 
their  custom-houses,  their  civil  affairs  bossed  by  soldiers; 
they  understand  what  is  meant  by  "treat  'em  rough."  They 
have  felt  behind  all  this  a  certain  contempt  for  themselves 
as  men,  and  they  feel  about  it — exactly  as  we  should  feel 
if  positions  were  reversed,  and  we  were  at  the  muzzle  end 
of  their  power. 

THERE  is  a  fine  little  man  named  Rodriguez,  of  Panama 
I  think,  in  the  Latin-American  Bureau  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Again  and  again  he  has  pestered  me  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  cultural  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin-America.  He  did  not  talk  for  publication,  so  I 
may  not  quote  him;  but  he  dreamed  of  intellectual,  senti- 
mental, moral  cooperation  between  those  countries  and  mine 
— even  including  exchange  of  professors  and  students  in 
universities. 

He  and  others  from  those  countries  have  made  it  clear 
to  me  that  they  fear  "Pan-Americanism"  of  any  type  that 
they  believe  the  United  States  would  join,  as  a  tool  for 
control  by  us;  that  they  think  of  us  as  regarding  them  in 
the  light  of  actually  or  potentially  profitable  colonies.  It  is 
because  of  that  fear  that  most  of  them  have  joined  the 
League  of  Nations — as  a  measure  of  preservation  for  their 
national  integrity  and  independence.  They  believe  that  out- 
side of  it  they  would  be  lost.  Mexico  has  regarded  both 
the  League  and  us  with  proud  disdain. 

HEREIN  lies  the  reason  for  the  almost  pathetic  eager- 
ness with  which  Mexico  and  all  the  rest  have  seized 
upon  Morrow's  allusion  to  "independent,  sovereign  states." 
It  takes  so  little  in  human  relations  to  turn  a  current  of 
thought  in  the  opposite  direction!  These,  believe  me.  are 
people,  like  ourselves. 

That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  the  cartoon  printed  in  the 
midst  of  this  article — big,  proud,  efficiently  philanthropic 
Uncle  Sam  defending  a  frightened  urchin.  The  essential 
idea  of  the  artist  was  right;  we  did  do  that  thing,  and  in 
the  long  run  the  service,  the  magnificent  achievement  of 
stamping  out  yellow-fever,  is  profoundly  appreciated  by 
those  whom  it  chiefly  benefitted ;  but  we  gain  nothing  by 
being  patronizing  about  it.  (Continued  on  page  330) 
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MAYOR  THOMPSON  of  Chicago  and  his 
trainloads  of  Mississippi  Valley  followers 
made  something  of  a  splash  when  they  ar- 
rived in  Washington  to  argue  before  the 
Flood  Control  Committee  for  national  re- 
sponsibility. They  were  shrunk  to  the  proverbial  drop  in  the 
bucket  by  the  evidence  offered  by  the  New  England  flood,  for 
when  Nature  cuts  loose  she  makes  an  impressive  witness. 
New  England  congressmen  who  may  have  read  of  the 
Mississippi  flood  as  something  local,  happening  to  far-off 
curious  folk  who  live  in  the  Delta,  must  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  terror,  the  helplessness  of  a  people  before 
a  convulsion  of  nature.  They  cannot,  by  themselves,  meet 
it,  much  less  prevent  it.  Even  in  temporary  relief  meas- 
ures they  must  have  outside  help.  Witness  the  governor  of 
the  stiff-necked  Yankee  state  of  Vermont  who  first  refused 
and  then  accepted  the  help  of  cavalrymen  hurried  from  Fort 
Ethan  Allen  by  the  War  Department ;  first  deprecated  all 
outside  aid  and  then  asked  the  Red  Cross  to  take  entire 
charge  of  relief  and  welcomed  its  workers  experienced  from 
long  service  in  the  wake  of  floods,  tornadoes  and  earth- 
quakes. For  one  small  but  vital  item,  there  was  not  in 
the  entire  state  of  Vermont  enough  chloride  of  lime  to 
safeguard  the  water  supply  where  every  kind  of  surface  re- 
fuse had  been  swept  into  the  reservoirs  and  wells.  It  came 
out  sharply  in  other  ways,  such  as  the  statement  by  business 
men  that  storage;  reservoirs  could  have  held  back  the  flood, 
and  the  fate  of  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  President  Coolidge 
who,  caught  in  a  stalled  automobile,  perished  miserably 
from  exposure.  The  Merrimack  and  the  Connecticut  are 
much  nearer  Washington  than  the  Atchafalaya  and  the 
lower  Mississippi,  and  they  perform  in  much  the  same  way. 


EMERGENT  relief  work  was  immediately  got  under 
way,  chiefly  through  local  Red  Cross  chapters,  which 
are  strongly  organized  in  New  England.  Army  amphibian 
planes,  here  as  in  the  Delta,  were  the  first  to  get  into  towns 
from  which  all  communication  by  rail  and  automobile  had 
been  cut  off.  They  delivered  typhoid  serum  and  yeast  for 
baking  bread.  Amateur  radio  operators  got  out  messages 
from  districts  where  all  wires  were  down.  The  floods  ran 
off  quickly  in  the  steep,  narrow,  rocky  valleys  of  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  parts  of  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  and  New  York.  Rehabilitation  started  on  the 


heels  of  relief.  The  crops  were  chiefly  in,  except  perhaps 
for  pumpkins  and  some  late  corn.  But  there  was  great 
destruction  of  road  and  railroads,  bridges,  streets,  houses 
and  industrial  establishments.  A  factory  with  its  floors 
covered  with  mud  and  its  machinery  with  rust  is  harder 
to  clean  up  than  a  cotton  farm.  Many  sections  face  long 
periods  of  unemployment  before  the  looms  and  lathes  can 
be  set  humming  again.  And  there  was  serious  loss  of  life 
as  well  as  property. 

This  flood,  like  most  others,  was  the  result  of  a  freak 
rainfall.  A  southern  storm  traveling  north  met  a  cross 
current  of  cold  wind  from  the  west  and  was  swept  on  with 
torrents  of  rain.  That  it  offered  its  testimony  successfully 
in  Washington  as  well  as  in  the  newspapers  may  be  sur- 
mised from  the  remark  of  Congressman  Reid,  chairman  of 
the  House  Flood  Control  Committee,  that  "it  serves  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  policy  of  nation- 
wide scope." 


EACH  new  flood  and  earthquake  leaves  in  its  wake  a 
sediment  of  the  ridiculous.  Two  young  women, 
tourists  from  New  York,  who  had  been  "accommodated" 
overnight  by  Mrs.  Obadiah  Perkins  of  Vermont — that 
wasn't  her  name  but  it  might  have  been — had  speculated  as 
to  what  the  raging  Connecticut  had  done  to  her  house  hard 
by  the  river-bank.  Mrs.  Perkins  wrote  them  that  when 
she  went  back  home  before  the  flood  had  abated  she  found 
"every  blessed  thing  in  the  parlor  floating  around  in  two 
feet  of  water."  Came  unbidden  a  vision  of  just  what  that 
flotsam  must  have  been :  a  stuffed  owl,  a  black  haircloth  sofa, 
a  colored  photograph  of  the  late  Obadiah,  a  framed  "God 
bless  our  home,"  three  stuffed  chairs,  a  standard  rocker 
bearing  on  its  golden  plush  upper  parts  an  antimacassar  of 
white  cord  on  which  had  been  embroidered  in  red,  "Do  sit 
down  in  our  rocking-chair."  Too  heavy  to  float,  the 
grenadier  andirons  and  the  Cape  Cod  lighter  must  have 
rested  solidly  on  the  Axminster  carpet. 

At  a  refugee  camp  in  Mississippi  an  old  Negro  was  asked 
by  the  Red  Cross  nurse,  Margaret  C.  Kennedy,  what  he 
had  lost  in  the  flood.  "All  I  got,"  he  replied,  "'cept  God, 
the  itch  and  a  bad  cold."  And  there  was  the  priceless  remark 
of  young  Lincoln  Steffens,  aged  three,  who  had  moved  from 
the  relative  quiet  of  Fascist  Italy  to  California  and  there 
experienced  his  first  earthquake.  Somebody  asked  him  what 
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the  earthquake  was  like.  After  due  consideration  he  replied, 
"It  was  like  mother."  In  all  fairness  it  should  be  set 
down  that  this  was  a  mild,  almost  a  domesticated  quake, 
which  shook  up  a  young  gentleman  without  really  in- 
juring him. 


WHEN  we  launched  Survey  Graphic  as  an  illustrated 
monthly,  six  years  ago  this  fall,  one  objective  under- 
scored was  that  of  developing  a  carrier  that  would  put 
creative  contributions  of  social  work  before  audiences,  wider 
than  those  usually  reached  by  serious  books  and  reports. 

Twice  this  fall  we  have  so  employed  it  in  an  especial 
sense.  Our  November  Graphic  presented  a  sheaf  of  ar- 
ticles by  leaders  in  the  community  chest  movement,  which 
was  celebrating  its  outflowering  from  the  war  chests  of  ten 
years  ago.  Our  December  number  presents  a  sheaf  of  ar- 
ticles drawn  largely  from  the  Family  Life  Conference  at 
Buffalo  in  October,  at  which  the  family  welfare  societies 
of  the  country  pooled  with  their  own  the  contributions  of 
contemporary  sciences  and  professions  on  the  problems  which 
modern  stress  puts  upon  this,  the  most  ancient  of  our  social 
institutions.  In  each  case,  we  are  distributing  around  35,000 
copies,  more  than  double  our  old  weekly  with  its  semi-tech- 
nical materials  now  handled  in  The  Survey  Midmonthly. 

The  Buffalo  conference  marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, the  first  of  such  societies  in  this  country.  'Both  com- 
munity chests  on  the  one  hand  (or  more  especially  commu- 
nity and  welfare  councils),  and  the  family  welfare  societies 
on  the  other,  have  tap-roots  in  this  earlier  development,  in- 
surgent in  its  time,  a  yeast  which  gave  issue  to  a  wide  range 
of  the  social  movements  and  undertakings — housing  reform, 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  the  like — which  character- 
ized the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  century.  There  may 
be  question  whether  the  transference  of  the  base  of  com- 
munity organization  from  social  needs  to  the  organized 
wherewithal  to  meet  them,  may  not  have  its  disadvantages; 
there  may  be  question  whether  in  concentrating  on  case 
work  with  families,  the  coordinating  charitable  agencies  in 
many  cities  have  relinquished  over  much  of  their  dynamic 
function  in  putting  their  experience  to  work  for  the  com- 
mon welfare.  But  as  offset,  we  have  the  genius  of  the  com- 
munity organizers  in  drawing  into  their  movement  the 
efficiencies  associated  not  alone  with  business  but  with  en- 
gineering and  statescraft,  and  in  offering  a  new  and  syn- 
thetic leadership  in  our  urban  life.  As  offset  we  have  the 
genius  of  social  workers  with  families  in  drawing  into  their 
art  and  practice  the  advances  of  the  last  quarter  century  in 
psychology,  psychiatry,  medicine,  education,  and  in  matching 
these  with  offerings  of  their  own. 

The  method  of  these  two  numbers  has  not  been  to  ex- 
plore lines  of  cleavage  or  to  stage  debates  on  moot  points. 
Other  issues  of  The  Survey  will  afford  opportunities  for  the 
like  of  that.  Their  purpose  has  not  been  to  evaluate,  under- 
write or  criticize  the  positions  of  those  taking  part  in  them ; 
but  rather  to  afford  a  hearing  to  present-day  leaders  in  two 
great  fields  of  human  endeavor ;  to  collaborate  in  putting 
forward  before  the  widest  audiences  we  could  reach,  affirma- 
tively, as  they  see  them,  the  things  they  have  to  offer  to 
the  sum  of  human  understanding  and  social  advance. 


AilONG  the  baffling  questions  that  beset  practitioners  of 
family  life  is  a  somewhat  gratuitous  attempt  to  under- 
stand why  the  neighbors'  children  turn  out  as  they  do. 
There  is  Jimmy  Jones,  for  example,  son  of  the  staunchest 
deacon,  caught  red-handed  shaking  pennies  out  of  the  Sun- 
day-school box.  Is  this  a  flaw  handed  down  from  Great- 
uncle  James,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  dealer  in  small 
potatoes?  Or  is  it  the  effect  of  over-piety  in  the  deacon's 
house  ?  Thus,  in  homely  terms,  we  steer  between  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  of  what  the  scientists  call  heredity  and  en- 
vironment. 

In  a  section  of  his  Buffalo  address  not  reprinted  in  this 
issue,  Professor  H.  S.  Jennings  discussed  briefly  the  biolog- 
ical characterization  of  the  family  as  it  is  found  in  man — 
a  little  group  of  individuals  who  share  in  a  common  stock 
of  the  hereditary  materials  that  we  call  genes,  furnished  by 
the  two  parents,  who  share  also  a  common  environment,  in 
which  the  members  of  the  family  themselves  are  the  most 
potent  factors.  It  has  been  a  favorite  occupation  of  stu- 
dents in  one  field  or  the  other,  Professor  Jennings  pointed 
out,  to  attribute  all  the  important  peculiarities  of  people  to 
the  one  of  these  two  factors  which  they  themselves  had  stu- 
died intensively.  Many  years  ago  environment — training — 
was  held  all-important.  Then  heredity  had  its  day,  and  in 
scientific  language  the  perplexed  public  heard  again  the  old 
adage  of  silk  purses  and  sows'  ears.  Now,  in  a  new  ter- 
minology of  "conditioned  reflexes,"  environment  again  is 
being  pushed  forward  as  the  all-significant  force  in  making 
people  what  they  are  today. 

"It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  many  human  doctrines  to 
vibrate  between  two  errors,"  declared  Professor  Jennings, 
"so  difficult  is  it  for  man  to  conceive  that  things  are  not 
due  to  single  causes  but  to  the  interaction  of  many."  Bio- 
logical science,  rightly  considered,  favors  neither  of  these 
two  extreme  views.  It  points  out  that  the  mechanism  of 
heredity  is  such  that  no  two  children,  with  the  probable 
exception  of  identical  twins,  start  the  world  with  the  same 
sets  of  capacities  and  handicaps;  even  if  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding a  family  of  children  could  be  made  precisely  the 
same,  the  children  would  develop  differently.  But  the  en- 
vironment also  has  its  subtle  but  deeply  significant  differ- 
ences, even  for  members  of  the  same  family,  under  the  same 
roof.  "The  differences  in  age  and  in  genetic  constitution, 
together  with  the  accidental  differences  resulting  from  the 
multiplicity  of  life  and  the  change  of  days,  ensure  that  no 
two  members  shall  have  the  same  effective  environment." 
And  since  both  genetic  constitution  and  effective  environ- 
ment are  diverse  for  every  member  of  the  family,  it  may  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  know  certainly  to  which  any  specific 
peculiarity  is  due ;  usually  both  have  been  at  work. 

"What  biological  investigation  indicates,"  Professor  Jen- 
nings concluded,  "is  that  we  shall  find  differences,  funda- 
mental differences,  .in  members  of  the  same  family  due  to 
both  categories  of  causes.  To  reject  either  as  potent  in 
moulding  its  members  is  a  serious  error.  To  attribute  all 
to  heredity  is  doubtless  the  more  harmful;  it  discourages 
effort;  it  promotes  a  fatalistic  viewpoint.  But  to  attribute 
all  to  environment  is  to  encourage  teacher  and  parent  in 
the  unfortunate  belief  that  they  can  fashion  all  their  unhappy 
subjects  on  a  uniform  plan;  is  to  promote  that  disastrous 
neglect  of  individuality  which  has  in  the  past  been  the  bane 
of  home  and  school  and  society." 
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Dusting  Off  the  Family  Album 


AN   UNMARRIED  FATHER,  by  Floyd  Dell.     Doran.     301   pp.     Price  $2 

postpaid   of   The   Surrey. 
RED    SKY   AT   MORNING,   bv   Margaret  Kennedy.     Doubleday.      331    pp. 

Price   $2.50   postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

THREE    WIVES,    by   Beatrice   Kean   Seymour.      Knopf.      364    pp.      Price 
$2.50   Postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

QEVERTHELESS  the  young  folks  face  tasks. 
Item,  to  con'quer  the  machine ;  item,  to  get 
reconciled  to  the  family.    Neither  can  be  es- 
caped, for  one  roots  in  gravity,  and  the  other 
roots  in  sex,  and  these  buttress  the  firmament. 
The  twin  puzzles  are  getting  into  our  books 
and  plays  and  fermenting  in  cheerful  and  encouraging  ways, 
as  may  be  discovered  in  the  fall  novels.     The   fact  of  the 
matter  is,  our  heroines  are  having  babies  again.     Love  for 
love's  sake  is  going  out,  babies  are  coming  in.     For  a  while 
it  looked  as  if  birth  control  in  our  novels  would  extinguish 
the   human   race.      Babies   did   not   happen   in    nice   novels; 
anything  beyond   free  love,  seduction,  or  divorce  was  very 
improper.      "Children   not   allowed"    was   the   sign   on   the 
front  door ;  and  we  were  expected  to  get  our  tragic  katharsis 
from  a  lady's  crlse  des  nerfs   over  a  yipping  Pomeranian. 
Babies  make  life  more  difficult  for  novelists  as  they  do  for 
parents,  but  more  real.     And,  of  course,  a  baby  makes  a 
family. 

IT  is  a  sign  of  the  times   that  Christopher  Robin  is  an 
international    figure,    and    Floyd    Dell,    long   wandering 
in  the  morass  of  kid-sex,  has  given  us  An  Unmarried  Father 
in  which  the  hero  is  a  baby.     This  case-study  a  la  Eleanor 
Wembridge  of  indestructible  paternity  is  new  and  true  and 


Doubleday.       362    pp. 
432   pp.      Price  $2.50 


OVER    THE    BOAT-SIDE,    by    Mathilde    Biker. 

Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
A  GOOD   WOMAN,   by   Louis  Bromfield.      Stokes. 

postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
MY   HEART   AND    MY    FLESH,    by   Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts.      Viking. 

300  pp.     Price   $2.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

valuable,  and  most  amusing.  Human  beings  face  human 
situations  in  this  deft  story  wherein  the  taut  spare  plot 
marches  with  tantalizing  uncertainty  to  a  just  conclusion. 
It  is  a  highly  moral  (in  a  modern  sense)  though  the  baby 
is  illegitimate.  But  he  has  an  embarrassingly  legitimate 
father,  Norman  Overbeck,  who,  when  confronted  with  this 
incarnate  souvenir  of  midsummer  madness  in  a  college  wood 
is  driven  by  instinct  and  a  sense  of  social  duty  to  adopt, 
publicly,  his  own  son.  The  mother  prefers  to  study  art 
in  Paris.  Norman  blunders  after  the  baby,  smashing  his 
own  career  as  a  lawyer  in  his  father's  highly  respectable 
firm  in  mid-West  Vickley,  smashing  his  engagement  to  a 
daughter  of  convention,  and  landing  with  a  thirty-dollar-a- 
week  job,  in  a  room  rented  him  by  his  son's  foster-mother. 
Instantly  the  world  starts  to  establish  this  nucleus  as  a 
family.  Norman's  father  reveals  his  own  buried  romance, 
and  draws  a  new  will  in  favor  of  the  unexpected  inheritor 
of  the  Overbeck  cells.  His  mother  and  his  sister  (and 
cousins  and  aunts)  rush  to  see  the  BABY.  The  fiancee 
turns  woman,  and  rebukes  Norman  for  having  classed  her 
as  Victorian.  She  is  as  rebellious  against  Vickley  conven- 
tion as  he  is.  She  seems  ready  for  both  baby  and  father  .  .  . 
hasn't  he  given  prime  facie  evidence  of  being  the  stuff  every 
woman  wants  for  her  own  child's  father?  The  moon-calf 
is  near  killed  with  kindness.  All  of  which,  and  something 
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deeper  and  unbidden,  piques  the  recreant  mother  who  de- 
cides that  .  .  . 

Now  this  is  both  gay  and  important.  So  much  so  that 
with  all  our  admiration  for  Floyd  Dell's  real  achievement, 
we  regret  with  tears  that  he  did  not  turn  his  plot  over  to 
one  G.  B.  Shaw  for  orchestration.  To  treat  biology  with 
common  sense  is  George  'Bernard's  meat — rather,  his  vege- 
table dinner.  This  is  not  farce,  but  genuine  comedy  told 
with  sincerity  and  dignity,  and  its  inevitable  destination  is 
the  stage.  Dell  does  not  window-dress  his  fun;  it  is  just 
in  the  people.  His  character  sketching  is  light,  but  firm, 
and  if  the  motivation  is  not  always  clear  or  quite  believable, 
it  has  an  authenticity,  biological  and  social,  that  excuses 
inconsistency. 

Every  social  worker  will  chuckle  at  the  true  picture  of 
Martha  Zerneke,  medical  director  of  the  St.  Thecla  Child 
Adoption  Society  and  general  manager  of  this  family.  First, 
the  baby  must  get  a  square  deal,  but  as  side  lines  she  takes 
on  the  father,  and  double-crosses  the  mother.  She  has  the 
tact,  sound  sense,  crisp  indifference  to  convention  plus  emo- 
tional sympathy  that  all  case  workers  pray  may  descend 
on  them  from  above.  Norman  comes  to  her  office  anti- 
cipating exposure,  hysterics,  a  shotgun  marriage.  "Do  you 
think  I  ought  to  marry  Isabel  to  legitimate  the  child?" 
"No,"  answers  this  dea  ex  machina.  "It  is,  as  I  told  you, 
merely  a  technical  matter.  With  a  medical  record  of  patern- 
ity, s'howing  that  the  child  is  free  from  hereditary  disease, 
a  more  desirable  adoption  can  be  secured."  She  just  wants 
a  doctor's  certificate,  and  instead  of  his  heart's  blood  merely 
a  few  drops  for  a  Wassermann.  She  wins  out  in  the  end ; 
and  if  her  solution  does  not — as  family  case  work  rarely 
does — promise  complete  happiness,  it  promises  as  much  as 
most  human  situations  promise. 

The  family  saves  itself,  declares  Mr.  Dell,  and  leaves  us 
asking  at  the  end:  How  much  thwarted  paternity  is  there 
in  this  old  world  ?  We  must  encourage  the  men  who  feel 
as  did  this  appealing,  thumb-fisted  FATHER  (he  deserves 
the  capitals  the  baby  and  mother  have  long  enjoyed),  driven 
by  something  too  big  for  him,  something  sadly  neglected  in 
late  fiction,  the  paternal  instinct  which  in  some  cases,  and 
perhaps  not  so  rarely  as  we  cynically  think,  is  as  noble, 
blind,  and  perdurable  as  the  widely  advertised  maternal 
variety. 

THERE  is  a  kind  of  novel  about  the  family  that  poses 
real  problems,  but  chooses  such  picturesque  or  unique 
characters  and  places  them  in  s-uch  extraordinary  situations 
that  they  give  little  wisdom  as  to  how  life  works  out  among 
us  common-garden  variety  of  folk.  The  English  excel  at 
this  brittle  pastel  work  wherein  marital  felicity  yields  to 
verbal  felicity.  The  authors  are  not  simple-minded  enough. 
They  must  deal  in  exotics,  authors  and  artists  and  the 
boringly  rich.  Everything  they  write  is  glittering  and 
sophisticated  and  ultra-modern  in  the  Mayfair  manner. 
Often  we  are  amazed  at  the  intricacy  of  emotion  they  pic- 
ture, and  sometimes  we  respond  with  tears,  but  oftener 
only  with  admiration  for  the  brilliant  surfaces  that  are  as 
hard  and  unreal  as  those  of  Congreve  and  the  Restoration 
wits.  Of  this  kind  is  Red  Sky  at  Morning  by  Margaret 
Kennedy,  who  created  that  charming  study  of  tears  and 
music,  The  Constant  Nymph.  Here  are  temperament  and 
tantrums,  gay  birds  of  passage  and  another  version  of 
Sanger's  Circus,  but  the  net  result  is  a  bombe  glacee,  flavored, 
crispy,  faintly  cloying,  but  not  nourishing. 


THREE  WIVES,  by  Beatrice  Kean  Seymour,  is  richer 
fare  but  of  the  same  genre.  It  does,  however,  contain 
one  pathetic  and  penetrating  study  of  a  man  and  wife  who 
love  in  the  family  fashion,  and  deeply,  while  the  man  pre- 
tends he  is  not  a  failure  and  returns  to  the  daughter  of 
his  first  flame  in  a  desperate  effort  at  compensation.  The 
author  confronts  the  baby  honestly,  but  somehow  the  babies 
remain  symbolic  creatures  without  that  power  of  cosmic 
deflection  real  babies  possess.  Birth  is  part  of  the  intellectual 
pattern  of  the  story,  not  a  biological  coercion  as  was  Norman 
Overbeck,  second. 

THE  American  novelist  does  not  achieve  the  brilliance 
of  these  English  sisters  for  we  have  no  such  scene  to 
serve  as  background,  but  often  we  cut  deeper.  Mathilde 
Eiker  does  in  Over  The  Boat-Side.  Despite  the  incessant 
talk,  and  the  excursions  into  the  realms  of  architecture  and 
the  sad  economics  of  the  Broadway  stage,  and  the  incredible 
idea  that  people  can  marry  and  divorce  in  absolute  secrecy, 
the  play  illumines  family  life.  One  sister  has  a  baby  to 
anchor  a  spouse  who  is  too  flimsy  to  stay  put  otherwise. 
The  place  of  a  child's  crib  in  a  common  bedroom  as  barrier 
to  a  husband  is  noted  in  the  topography  of  marriage.  And 
Eltin,  the  heroine,  finally  learns  that  the  family  has  its 
way  with  us:  she  remarries  the  man  she  divorced,  and  takes 
the  man's  baby  in  the  bargain.  Moreover,  the  family  of  the 
dead  mother  pivots  on  the  baby  into  a  relation  with  this 
new  home.  Too  much  coincidence  and  plot-trick  spoil  the 
tale,  and  too  little  recognition  that  it  is  not  hysteria  but 
internal  bleeding  that  kills  love.  Yet  at  moments  Ellin's 
tale  is  the  tale  of  life,  and  not  the  projection  of  the  author's 
escape  motifs. 

THE  vampire  mother  is  not  new  in  novels  or  case  work, 
but  her  blighting  influence  needs  always  to  be  recalled, 
as  it  is  in  Louis  Bromfield's  A  Good  Woman.  This  good 
woman  messes  up  the  lives  of  her  son,  her  daughter-in-law 
and  those  they  in  turn  touch,  because  people  are  to  her  only 
pawns  to  move  around  the  central  actor  on  her  stage,  her- 
self. Her  husband  deserts  her ;  the  son  abandons  the  foreign 
missionary  career  and  the  wife  rtin  name  only,"  both  chosen 
for  him  by  his  mother.  No  wonder  the  "good  woman" 
was  called  a  "Hell-cat"  by  a  penetrant  saloon-keeper.  Yet 
to  the  end  she  thinks  herself  always  right,  a  self-sacrificing 
woman  whom  God  will  at  last  reward.  The  village  under- 
taker alone  sees  her  as  a  woman  who  has  created  her  own 
tragedies.  She  ends  by  marrying  the  congressman,  to  save 
his  reputation  by  joining  her  respectability  to  his  indis- 
cretion, and  mlakes  speeches  against  Sabbath-breaking  and 
cigarettes.  There  are  no  more  lives  to  suck  dry  at  home. 

MUCH  of  family  life  is  not  fit  to  print.  There  are, 
for  example,  those  matters  the  censor  and  good  taste 
rule  out,  but  which  make  or  mar  living  in  close  quarters. 
The  body  hath  its  carnal  sovereignty.  There  are  odors,  and 
slight  habits  of  the  mouth,  or  nose,  or  fingers;  there  are 
trespasses  and  taboos  of  flesh,  intimacies  that  make  another's 
gorge  rise ;  there  are  insatiate  demands  and  ill-timed  repul- 
sions; and  finally,  the  slow  corruption  of  this  incorruptible 
— the  fat  paunch,  pouchy  eyelids,  deciduous  hair,  the  waning 
fires.  We  do  not  want  these  distillations  of  the  cadaver  in 
a  book  that  must  by  nature  bear  some  burdens  of  beauty; 
but  we  know,  alas,  silence  does  not  disarm  these  disintegrat- 
ing furies.  Art  cannot  find  place  for  them,  nor  should,  but 
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it  must  be  permitted  to  mark  the  time  and  place  where  we 
shall  supply  them  from  behind  the  closed  doors  of  experience. 
Prettiness  will  not  suffice  for  truth ;  there  is  no  victory  in 
omission  as  if  such  things  were  not. 

Unfit,  too,  for  the  romancing  novelist  is  the  dull  diary 
of  the  days.  Families  are  not  good  drama ;  they  go  on  and 
on  with  never  a  final  curtain.  Death  means  new  problems, 
nothing  else.  Their  inter-relations  are  too  complex  to  pro- 

i  duce  stark  naked  conflict  pruned  to  a  single  catastrophe. 
The  family  takes  time,  as  the  Forsyte  Saga  or  Jean  Chris- 
tophe  prove.  The  poor  author  must  be  forever  cutting  the 

:  texture  of  life.  "Five  years  passed,"  he  writes  in  despair  as 
if  he  were  Joshua  stopping  the  sun,  and  skips  over  the 
drizzle  of  days  like  stencils  that  sent  a  good  mother  out 
after  a  lover.  Monotony  is  not  the  matter  people  read  even 
when  it  reaches  the  shrieking-point.  The  nervous  break- 
down is  a  hard  theme  for  drama.  To  weave  all  this  drab 
pattern  of  repetition  and  triviality  ruins  the  tale ;  the  novelist 
has  broken  his  implied  contract  to  make  life  vivid  and  signi- 
ficant. He  is  caught  in  an  impossible  dilemma. 

Elizabeth  Roberts  makes  a  gallant  effort  to  escape  by 
seeking  forever  at  the  roots  in  flesh.  She  is  not  afraid  of 
the  earth,  or  of  slow  growth,  because  she  perceives  that  from 
them  come  flowers.  In  her  book,  Theodosia  Bell  is  Every- 
woman  whose  pilgrimage  leads  her  into  the  dark  places. 
Her  mother  dies  from  too  long  an  endurance  of  an  obscene 
gay  husband  who  leaves  two  Negro  girls  and  a  half-wit 
Negro  son  for  his  daughter  to  ponder  upon.  One  lover 
recants  in  favor  of  a  more  opulent  beauty.  Another  is 
burned  to  death.  Her  proud  old  grandfather  dwindles  into 
death  still  hoping  she  may  learn  to  play  the  Brahms  concerto. 
She  drifts,  sick-willed  and  almost  insane,  to  endure  life  with 


a  miserly  aunt  on  a  Kentucky  farm,  where  the  roof  leaks  and 
mangy  hounds  loll  and  spawn  everywhere.  Hunger  and  cold 
nearly  kill  her,  but  some  last  spark  of  life  sends  her  forth  in- 
to the  hills  to  teach  school  in  a  kind  of  dumb  peace,  among 
rich-uddered  cattle  and  the  slow  processes  of  the  earth. 

This  is  a  grim  but  moving  book,  no  guide  to  families,  for 
we  cannot  be  forever  plucking  at  these  roots  of  life — the 
passage  of  time  and  the  decay  time  brings;  the  services  old 
bodies  require;  the  meaning  of  animals,  blood,  hog-killing, 
ploughed  earth,  the  call  between  black  and  white  children 
of  one  sire,  lust,  imbecility,  hunger  and  the  seasons.  Yet 
there  is  wisdom  in  knowing  these  deep  sources  of  our  daily 
acts.  There  is  also  a  wisdom  never  here  hinted  in  build- 
ing a  super-structure  of  callousness,  make-believe,  routine, 
jests,  religious  hope,  and  unfearful  resignation  to  get  through 
the  day  with.  Miss  Roberts  interprets  suffering  with  great 
beauty,  but  how  short  is  our  memory  of  suffering ! 

The  failure  here  is  that  we  are  not  told  that  the  spirit 
of  man  transcends  his  roots.  The  author  seems  forever  on 
the  verge  of  some  proclamation  of  spiritual  victory — Theo- 
dosia's  violin  is  perhaps  the  symbol — but  she  never  attains 
either  faith  or  comfort.  This  pseudo-peace  of  Nature — 
what  folly?  Where  is  the  raw  brute  of  life  more  regnant 
than  in  the  everlasting  hills  ?  The  fact  is,  these  horrors  Miss 
Roberts  faces  so  courageously  are  of  no  importance,  mere 
physico-chemical  phenomena  conditioned  by  an  inexplicable 
something  we  call  time.  They  may  be  of  interest  to  God 
but  to  man  they  are  only  the  raw  stuff  out  of  which  his 
spirit  builds  a  soul  and  weaves  his  dreams  and  loves.  No 
laughter  pierces  this  book,  yet  laughter  must  come  from  deep 
roots  too,  for  it  puts  pain  and  death  in  their  place. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 


Marriage  Between  Covers 


THE  COMPAN1ONATE  MARRIAGE,  by  Ben  B.  Lindsey  and  Wain- 
wright  Evans.  Boat  &  Liveright.  396  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

WHOLESOME  MARRIAGE,  by  Ernest  R.  &  Gladys  H.  Groves.  Houeh- 
ton,  Mifflin.  239  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SOCIAL   PROBLEMS   OF   THE    FAMILY,    by   Ernest   K.   Graves.     .!.    H. 

'<r~| n  HANK  goodness  I  shan't  have  to  worry  about  my 
X    daughter's  future — she'll  get  married,"  remarked  the 
complacent  lady  in  front  of  me. 

And  that,  I  thought,  is  the  point  of  view  that  we  flattered 
ourselves  had  gone  out  of  fash- 
ion with  the  maure  decade! 
Perhaps  it  isn't  typical,  but  it 
does  make  one  wonder  wheth- 
er problem  plays  and  problem 
novels,  articles  on  marriage 
and  the  home  in  popular  mag- 
azines, the  syndicated  news- 
paper material  in  which  prom- 
inent citizens  express  their 
views  on  the  past,  present  and 
future  problems  of  the  home, 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  ef- 
forts of  the  Parent  Teacher 
Associations,  Child  Study 
Groups  and  Women's  Clubs 
for  a  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  family  life, 
have  so  far  produced  more 
than  a  slight  dent  in  the  con- 


Books  On  Family  Life 

THE  FAMILY,  Mrs.  Helen  Bosanquet,  344  pp.  London,  Mac- 
inillun,  1906. 

SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY  FROM 
COLONIAL  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT,  A.  W.  Calhoun 
3  v.  Cleveland,  Clark,  1917-19 

THE  FAMILY  IN  ITS  SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPECTS,  /.  Q. 
Dealcy,  134  pp.  Boston,  Houahton,  1912. 

THE  PSYCHO-ANALYTIC  STUDY  OF  THE  FAMILY, 
/.  C.  Flugel,  Ed.  2,  259  pp.  London  International  Psycho- 
analytic Press,  1926,  c-1921. 

HISTORY  OE  THE  FAMILY  AS  A  SOCIAL  AND  EDU- 
CATIONAL  INSTITUTION,  Willystine  Goodsell,  587  pt>. 
N.  y.,  Macmillm.  1915. 

THE   HISTORY    OF    HUMAN   MARRIAGE,   E.   Westermarck. 

FAMILY  DISORGANIZATION,  E.  R.  Mowrer  317  pp.  Chi- 
cago. University  of  Chicago  Press,  1927. 

CONSERVATION  OF  THE  FAMILY.  P.  B.  Popenoe,  266  pp. 
Baltimore.  Williams  &  Wilkins.  c!926. 

MODERN  MARRIAGE,  P.  B.  Popenoe,  259  pp.  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan  1925. 

THE  DRIFTING  HOME,  E.  R.  Groves,  217  pp.  Boston. 
Hoiiphton,  1926. 

PERSONALITY    AND    SOCIAL    ADJUSTMENT,    E.    R. 

Groves.      296    pf.      N.     Y.,    Longmans    Green.      1923. 
CHILD    MARRIAGES,    M.    E.    Richn-.ond   and   F.    S.    Hall,   Rti.<- 

sel   Sage  Foundation,    N.    Y. 
THE  FAMILY  AND  ITS  MEMBERS,  ./.  G.  Spencer,  322  pp. 

Phila.,   Lippittcott,  f!923. 


Lipfiiicott    Company.     314    pp.     Price    $2.50    postpaid    of    The    Survey. 
HOME    MAKING,    A    PROFESSION    FOR    MEN    AND    WOMEN,    by 

Elizabeth  and  Forrester  Macdonald.    Marshall  Jones.    267  pp.    Price  $2.00 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  HOME  MAKER  AND  HER  JOB,  by  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth.    AfiHeton. 

155   pp.      Price  $1.75   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

consciousness  of  the  people  who  are  gaily  entering  on  married 
life.  Do  most  of  us  still  think  of  marriage  as  the  end 
of  the  novel  rather  than  the  beginning  of  what  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher  calls  a  "high  adventure?" 

But  the  increase  in  books — 
fiction  and  non-fiction  alike — 
which  deal  with  the  problems 
and  the  satisfactions  of  family 
life  is  none  the  less  a  hopeful 
sign  of  a  more  objective  atti- 
tude toward  this  much-ma- 
ligned institution.  There  is 
evident  in  many  recent  books 
a  wholesome  scientific  sceptic- 
ism though  the  complete  ob- 
jectivity of  the  scientist  is  dif- 
ficult to  attain  in  connection 
with  a  matter  in  which  our 
own  emotions,  past,  present  or 
future,  are  so  inevitably  in- 
volved. The  gamut  of  think- 
ing runs  from  that  which 
would  throw  our  present  form 
of  marriage  and  the  family 
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into  the  discard  to  that  which  accepts  the  present  institution 
as  inevitable  but  wishes  to  improve  its  functioning.  The 
latter  group  is  in  the  majority  and  offers  a  more  concrete 
and  thoughtful  program. 

It  would  clarify  our  thinking  if  we  could  discuss  marriage 
forms  and  the  problems  thereof  separately  from  family  life 
and  its  problems.  Perhaps  it  is  unavoidable  that  the  two 
should  be  lumped  together  since  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  many  of  the  problems  of  the  family  are  related  to  our 
social  requirements  for  entering  marriage. 

AMONG  the  recent  books  that  consider  primarily  the 
form  of  marriage  is  Judge  Lindsey's  The  Companionate 
Marriage.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  Judge  Lindsey 
does  not  desire  to  do  away  with  the  marriage  ceremony,  or 
the  ideal  of  the  monogamous  family.  His  suggestion  involves 
the  recognition  by  society  of  two  kinds  of  marriage,  the  com- 
panionate,  in  which  the  partners,  with  or  without  formal 
agreement,  have  no  children,  and  the  procreative  or  "family" 
marriage  in  which  children  are  present.  In  the  companion- 
ate  form,  divorce  would  be  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement ; 
in  the  case  of  the  "family"  marriage,  society  through  its 
legal  machinery  would  have  the  right  to  evaluate  the  effect 
of  a  divorce  on  its  future  citizens — the  children.  Unfor- 
tunately, Judge  Lindsey  does  not  make  clear  just  what,  if 
any,  would  be  the  difference  in  requirements  for  entering 
the  two  types  of  marriage,  though  he  suggests  that  there 
might  well  be  such  a  difference.  Apparently,  with  the 
coming  of  children  the  companionate  marriage  would  turn 
into  a  family  or  procreative  marriage  without  further  legal 
sanction.  The  companionate  marriage  does  of  course  exist 
and  is  at  least  sanctioned  by  society.  The  term  was  in- 
vented by  sociologists  after  the  fact,  possibly  with  a  view 
to  a  formal  recognition  that  the  problems  of  the  childless 
marriage  are  different — both  from  an  individual  and  social 
point  of  view — from  those  in  marriages  where  the  respon- 
sibility for  children  has  been  assumed. 

The  illustrations  that  Judge  Lindsey  advances  in  support 
of  his  thesis  are  not  wholly  convincing  that  the  recognition 
of  the  companionate  form  of  marriage  would  solve  all  the 
problems  of  family  life.  Even  in  the  companionate  mar- 
riage there  are  problems  of  human  and  social  relationships 
for  which  neither  the  dissemination  of  scientific  birth  con- 
trol information  nor  divorce  by  mutual  consent  would  offer 
a  panacea.  Judge  Lindsey  suggests  but  does  not  analyze 
these  difficulties. 

Professor  Ernest  R.  Groves  is  "agin*  panaceas."  Both 
Social  Problems  of  the  Family  and  Wholesome  Marriage 
(written  in  collaboration  with  Gladys  Hoagland  Groves) 
stress  the  fact  that  the  success  of  marriage  depends  less  on 
the  initial  ceremony  than  on  the  training  of  husband  and 
wife  in  a  sense  of  mutual  responsibility  and  the  shaping  of 
behavior  patterns  from  childhood  on.  In  his  chapter  on 
companionate  marriage,  Professor  Groves  points  out  that 
the  coming  of  children  frequently  relieves  a  tension  that 
has  grown  out  of  a  too  complete  absorption  of  the  married 
pair  in  each  other. 

Professor  Groves'  main  thesis  is  that  successful  family 
life  is  the  result  of  careful  training,  of  an  understanding 
of  human  relationships,  of  definite  scientific  education  for 
marriage  and  parenthood.  He  suggests:  "The  standards  of  • 
parenthood  must  be  lifted.  .  .  .  The  training  of  parents 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  in  the  light  of  such  science 
as  we  now  have  is  necessary  to  complete  our  educational 


program.  .  .  .  Parenthood  instruction  must  aim  at  better 
parents.  .  .  .  Eventually  it  will  be  seen  that  to  train 
parents  adequately  we  must  also  train  youth  for  marriage" 
(Social  Problems  of  the  Family,  pages  221,  284  and  285). 

Social  Problems  of  the  Family  is  avowedly  a  text-book 
for  use  in  this  training  of  youth  for  marriage.  It  touches 
on  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects  that  it  should,  as  the  author 
points  out,  be  supplemented  by  other  reading  and  by  class 
discussion.  His  excellent  bibliography  lists  plays  and  novels 
as  well  as  books  and  articles  on  the  problems  of  family  life. 

Wholesome  Marriage  is  a  more  popular  presentation  of 
many  of  the  same  problems.  It  offers  not  only  an  analysis 
of  some  of  the  present  difficulties  in  effective  family  life 
but  suggests  methods  whereby  the  roots  of  these  difficulties 
may  be  discovered  and  removed.  The  test  of  family  life 
offered  does  not  concern  itself  with  external  conditions  or 
even  with  the  too  popular  concept  of  happiness.  "There 
is  only  one  test  for  a  home.  Does  it  send  out  its  members 
well  trained  to  play  the  game  of  life?  If  not,  no  matter 
how  orderly  and  comfortable  it  may  be,  it  is  a  mere  shell 
of  a  home"  (Wholesome  Marriage,  page  210). 

Home  Making  a  Profession  for  Men  and  Women,  by 
Elizabeth  and  Forrester  MacDonald,  also  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  test  of  family  life  is  its  products.  The  authors 
deplore  the  fact  that  most  of  our  conscious  efforts  at  edu- 
cation for  marriage  and  family  life  have  been  directed  to- 
wards teaching  future  wives  how  to  keep  house!  They 
join  with  Professor  and  Mrs.  Groves  and  Mrs.  Lillian  M. 
Gilbreth  (The  Home  Maker  and  Her  Job)  in  emphasizing 
repeatedly  that  a  house  is  not  a  home,  and  that  responsibility 
for  successful  family  life  rests  on  husband  as  well  as  wife. 

Homemaking  must  be  seriously  prepared  for  and  profession- 
ally approached  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  central  position  in  human 
life.  .  .  .  To  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  homemaking,  which 
means  parenthood,  not  housekeeping,  we  must  make  it  an  edu- 
cational objective.  Eventually,  we  may  hope,  it  will  attain  pro- 
fessional standing  and  be  guarded  by  requirements  for  training 
as  well  as  examinations  for  a  license  to  practice  (Home  Making 
a  Profession  for  Men  and  Women,  pages  I  and  7). 

In  home  life  the  greatest  values  are  the  intangibles.  .  .  . 
Homemaking  is  a  creative  calling.  ...  It  [home]  is  a  serene  and 
lovely  partnership  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  It  is 
a  place  where  body,  mind  and  soul  are  re-created  for  greater 
accomplishment  with  each  succeeding  day  (Home  Making  a 
Profession  for  Men  and  Women,  page  16).  The  responsibility 
of  the  homemaker  is  a  critical  one,  to  meet  which  the  strength 
of  high  purpose  must  be  reinforced  by  honest  mental  analysis 
and  an  intelligent  effort  to  improve  home  stimuli  (page  57). 

This  sense  of  the  high  adventure  of  family  life  illumines 
every  chapter  of  the  text  book  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Donald  have  prepared.  It  is  even  more  exhaustive  in  the 
range  of  its  subject  matter  than  is  that  of  Professor  Groves, 
and  has  appended  an  excellent  bibliography  and  discussion 
outlines.  This,  like  Mrs.  Gilbreth's  delightful  volume, 
definitely  attempts  to  show  the  effective  relation  of  historical 
perspective,  the  discoveries  in  scientific  fields,  and  in  busi- 
ness, and  the  increasing  knowledge  of  human  and  social 
relationships  to  the  art  of  family  life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacDonald  also  recognize  that  at  present 
entrance  upon  marriage  is  so  little  safeguarded  as  to  give 
rise  to  many  of  the  problems  which  they  anplyze. 

In  most  sections  of  the  United  States  it  is  easier  to  secure 
a  marriage  license  than  to  achieve  a  license  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile. ...  In  the  present  status  of  homemaking  as  an  amateur 
pursuit  to  be  casually  entered  upon,  the  marvel  is  that  the 
divorce  rate  is  so  astonishingly  slow  to  increase.  An  undertak- 
ing similar  to  marriage,  so  far  as  freedom  from  entrance  con- 
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ditions  and  lack  of  specific  standards  of  preparation  go,  is  the 
grocery  business.  Here  statistics  show  a  terrific  mortality. 
About  nine  out  of  ten  ventures  in  this  field  are  failures,  whereas 
our  divorce-rate  shows  an  exactly  opposite  record  of  only  one 
failure  in  ten  ventures  (Home  Making  a  Profession  for  Men 
and  Women,  pages  4,  200). 

Mrs.  Gilbreth,  in  The  Home  Maker  and  Her  Job,  not 
only  shows  the  application  of  modern  business  methods  to 
the  art  of  homemaking  but  stresses  the  importance  of  recog- 
nizing that  family  life  is  a  group  activity.  In  connection 
with  definite  mechanical  devices  to  promote  efficiency,  she 
brings  out  the  intangible  values  which  make  for  satisfying 
relationships.  The  opportunity  for  privacy,  mutual  consid- 
eration, the  value  of  family  festivals,  the  need  for  group 
activities,  the  possibilities  of  infusing  the  dullest  tasks  -with 
the  spirit  of  play  offer  possibilities  for  concrete  approaches 
to  some  of  our  complicated  problems.  Her  own  gay  and 
adventurous  spirit  with  which  the  book  is  permeated  sug- 
gests still  another  essential  to  success  in  homemaking. 

All  of  these  books  —  as  do  most  of  the  recent  writings  on 
marriage  —  bring  out  the  need  for  a  critical  and  objective 
evaluation  of  the  institution  of  the  family.  A  clarifying 
of  objectives  which  has  been  so  well  done  in  the  four  last 
mentioned  books  is  certainly  a  first  step  towards  any  changes 
in  the  form  of  marriage  and  an  understanding  of  the  mech- 
anics of  homemaking.  They  suggest  also  the  possibilities 
of  still  further  study  and  analysis.  We  are  not  the  first 
generation  which  has  criticized  and  attempted  to  evaluate 
the  family.  The  institution  has  changed  much  during  the 
centuries  of  man's  evolution,  not  in  its  central  function  as 
a  place  of  nurture  for  the  young,  but  in  the  ways  in  which 
it  has  carried  out  this  function  and  in  its  adaptation  to  other 
social  institutions.  If  the  family  is,  as  Professor  Groves 
points  out,  "a  human  relationship  ever  in  such  processes  of 
adjustment,  sensitive  to  the  total  social  situation,  and  never 
a  standardized  and  completed  form  of  human  activity" 
(Social  Problems  of  the  Family,  preface,  page  VII),  it 
will  continue  to  change  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

We  are  in  a  better  position  than  any  previous  generation 
to  apply  scientific  method  to  the  study  of  the  family.  Through 
such  study  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  changes  shall  be 
conscious,  not  merely  opportunistic,  and  we  may  give  to  the 
next  generation  not  so  much  a  new  institution  as  tools  by 
which  they  may  make  human  living  more  effective. 

MARGARET  E.  RICH 


Fifty  Years  of  It 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FAMILY  SOCIAL  WORK,  1877-1927.    cimr'ty  o 

Sanitation  Society  of  Buffalo.     158  pp.    Price  $.60  postpaid  of  The  Siir;'<-y. 

BUFFALO  deserves  the  place  of  honor  which  it  held  as 
the  meeting  place  of  the  October  Conference  on  Family 
Life  in  America.  In  Buffalo  fifty  years  ago  the  first  city- 
wide  Charity  Organization  Society,  bearing  that  name  and 
conducted  on  the  general  lines  of  the  London  society,  was 
organized  and  to  this  day  the  name  of  the  society  remains 
unchanged  and  its  methods  and  spirit  are  akin  to  those  of 
its  founders. 

Objection  might  indeed  be  made  by  captious  critics  to 
Ansley  Wilcox's  broad  claim  that  real  family  welfare  work 
in  the  United  States  came  into  life  in  definite  form  with 
his  society.  If  family  welfare  work  be  taken  in  the  common, 
non-technical  sense,  rival  claims  might  be  made  for  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  where  earlier  in  the  same  year  the 
Union  Relief  Society  had  been  organized  with  such  sponsors 
as  Washington  Gladden  and  Frank  'B.  Sanborn  ;  or  for 


New  York  City,  where  thirty-six  years  earlier  Robert 
Hartley  had  founded  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  with  principles  as  sound  and  as 
clearly  formulated  as  those  of  Mr.  Gurteen  in  Buffalo;  or 
for  still  earlier  pioneers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mean  by 
the  phrase  such  social  case  work  as  Mrs.  Fox  describes  in 
the  closing  pages  of  the  history  of  fifty  years  of  family  social 
work  in  Buffalo,  we  can  hardly  regard  it  as  having  come  to 
life  in  a  period  when,  as  Mrs.  Fox  says,  "treatment  in  the 
modern  sense  seems  to  have  been  well-nigh  an  unknown 
quantity."  Nevertheless,  it  is  historically  correct  to  date 
the  charity  organization  movement  from  the  founding  of 
the  Buffalo  society;  and  to  give  to  that  movement  the  credit 
both  for  the  development  of  the  technique  of  social  case 
work  in  families  and  for  widely  diffusing  that  technique 
among  social  agencies.  Religious,  governmental  and  in- 
dustrial social  work  and  even  personal  charity  have  all  been 
modified,  in  large  areas  even  revolutionized,  by  the  example 
and  by  the  direct  and  indirect  teaching  of  the  charity 
organization  societies. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  representative  society 
than  that  of  Buffalo;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  write  a  more 
candid  or  a  more  convincing  tale '  than  that  of  Frederic 
Almy,  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  this  history.  He  gives 
the  facts  succinctly.  He  records  disappointments,  failures 
and  mistakes  as  well  as  achievement.  He  apportions  credit 
with  discrimination.  He  makes  occasional  generalizations, 
when  they  appear  to  be  warranted.  He  begins  with  the 
declaration  that  "in  comparing  the  past  with  the  present, 
nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  paucity  of  its  resources," 
and  ends  with  a  quotation  that  (in  1924)  "pauperism  has 
been  so  greatly  diminished  that  one  might  say  it  is  non- 
existent." Mr.  Almy's  belief  that  there  is  a  direct  connection 
between  enlarged  resources  for  relief  and  the  diminution  of 
pauperism  shines  through  his  whole  historical  sketch. 

The  modesty  and  restraint  of  Mr.  Almy's  history  is 
matched  by  the  courage  and  wide  sweep  of  Mr.  Adie's 
forecast.  As  to  the  interplay  of  agencies  and  cooperative 
participation  in  social  advance,  he  thinks  that  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  the  Social  Service  Exchange,  the  Buffalo 
Foundation,  and  the  federation  of  finances  (involving  the 
concentrated  voluntary,  annual  effort  of  125,000  citizens) 
represent  a  performance  that  can  be  duplicated ;  or  rather 
that  the  advance  of  the  next  fifty  years  in  such  directions 
will  be  even  more  dramatic.  The  society  will  not  be  as 
solitary  as  in  the  past ;  though  it  will  have  its  own  significant 
contributions  within  the  field  of  family  welfare  work. 
Educational  work  in  home-making  and  housekeeping  will 
reach  into  more  prosperous  homes,  especially  in  temporary 
situations  such  as  sickness.  Psychiatric  social  work  and 
preventive  work  for  children  of  tender  years  will  rank  with 
that  of  the  visiting  nurse.  Social  research  will  have  a  great 
development.  Incipient  poverty  will  be  attacked  vhrough 
earlier  discovery  and  treatment  of  disturbed  individual  and 
social  situations.  Old  age  and  unemployment  will  be  dealt 
with,  probably  through  some  form  of  social  insurance ;  the 
urban  nature  of  social  work  will  vanish  in  favor  of  the 
county  unit,  with  a  resulting  extension  into  the  rural  field. 
Social  work  can  not  escape  contact  with  the  growing  move- 
ment to  secure  better  regulation  of  marriage  laws,  the  more 
intelligent  handling  of  feeblemindedness  and  the  elimination 
of  slum  areas. 

Nothing  less  than  the  reorganization  of  the  social  order 
involving  the  replacement  of  the  "give"  impulse  with  a  "do" 
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ethic  will  satisfy  the  present  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  society. 
The  family  will  command  increasing  interest  and  appreciation, 
but  the  society  which  deals  with  its  problems  will  increasingly 
find  itself  as  one  among  many  factors  of  social  action.  Social 
reform,  social  legislation,  and  regional  surveying  will  receive 
increasing  attention  as  the  horizons  of  social  case  workers  are 
extended  and  its  outstanding  contribution — the  case  work 
method — is  increasingly  absorbed  into  other  programs. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

Troubadours  for  Children 

I  LIVE  IN  A  CITY,  by  James  X.  Tippett.    Harper.    50  pp.    Price  73  cents 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

NOW  WE  ARE  SIX,  by  A.  A.  Milne.    Dutton.    103  pp.    Price  $2.00  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 
MAGPIE  LANE,  by  Nancy  Byrd  Turner.    Harcourt.     88  pp.    Price  $1.60 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
T71IC   FOUR   WINDS,    by   Edith   Batlinger  Price.     Stokes.     181    **.     Price 

$2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
WONDER   TALES   FROM    PIRATE    ISLES,   chiefly   translated  from   the 

Dutch    by    Frances   Jenkins    Olcott.      Longmans.      256    pp      Price    $2  00 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
A   ROAD    TO    FAIRYLAND,    by   Erica    Fay.     Putnam's.     171    pp.     Price 

SI. 75   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE    WIND    THAT    WOULDN'T    BLOW,    631    Arthur   Bowie    Chris,*,,,,. 

Dutton.    355  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE    BOY'S    LIFE    OF    COLONEL    LAWRENCE,    by    Lowell    Thomas. 

Century.     293  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
PIRATE  PLUNDER,   by  Frank  B.  Potts.     Harper.     262  pp.     Price  $1.75 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
I  KNOW  A  SECRET,  by  Christopher  Morley.     Doubleday.     235  pp     Price 

$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
GAY-NECK,    THE    STORY    OF    A    PIGEON,    by    Dhan    Gopal   Mukerji. 

Dutton.     197  pp.     Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  CHILD'S  book  isn't  just  paper  and  ink  and  cloth-covered 
boards.  To  a  child,  Mowgli  and  Master  Skylark  and 
Christopher  Robin  are  real  people  in  a  real  world  which  a 
little  boy  and  girl  may  enter  by  the  magic  of  printing,  to  find 
new  hills  and  rivers,  new  friends  and  new  experience.  All  the 
people  who  make  cheap  and  shoddy  books,  with  silly  text  and 
meaningless  or  ugly  pictures,  seem  to  me  to  betray  the  high- 
hearted eagerness  with  which  children  use  their  new  tool  of 
reading.  Equally  guilty  are  those  careless  adults  who,  the 
evening  before  a  birthday  or  in  the  Christmas  jam,  snatch  from 
tumbled  counters  "a  book" — any  hook — to  carry  to  a  loved 
child.  A  little  exploration  among  the  crowded  shelves  of 
children's  books  brings  to  light  not  only  delightful  editions  of 
old  favorites  but  many  new  books,  well  written,  well  illustrated, 
well  printed  and  bound,  that  hold  between  their  covers  authentic 
beauty  and  adventure  for  boys  and  girls.  During  the  last  weeks 
I  have  found,  for  instance: 

For  small  children  (three  to  eight,  perhaps)  I  Live  in  a  City, 
a  book  of  the  size  small  people  love  best,  with  brief  and 
charming  poems  by  James  S.  Tippett  of  Lincoln  School  and  bold, 
simple  line  drawings  by  Elizabeth  Tyler  Wolcott.  The  verses 
are  made  out  of  the  every-day  materials  of  a  city  child's  life. 

Now  We  Are  Six,  by  A.  A.  Milne,  is  for  the  five-to-tens, 
less  fresh  and  spontaneous  than  Christopher  Robin's  first  un- 
forgettable book,  but  of  course  six  is  less  fresh  and  spontaneous 
than  three ! 

For  the  nine-to-twelves  who  like  pleasant  verses  and  en- 
chanting pictures,  Nancy  Byrd  Turner  offers  Magpie  Lane,  with 
silhouettes  by  Decie  Merwin.  Edith  Ballinger  Price's  singing 
poetry  and  quaint  drawings  out  of  which  she  has  made  The 
Four  Winds  have  special  appeal  for  girls  in  the  dreamy  teens. 

I  have  found  three  new  treasure  books  for  children  who 
demand  fairy  tales.  Wonder  Tales  from  Pirate  Isles,  a  col- 
lection of  East  Indian  folk  tales  told  in  a  stirring  pirate  setting, 
delighted  a  seven-year-old  girl  to  whom  I  read  some  of  the 
stories  and  equally  a  thirteen-year-old  boy,  quite  long-legged 
and  grown  up,  who  read  them  all  for  himself,  though  both 
children  considered  it  "too  bad  the  pictures  are  so  stupid." 
The  Road  to  Fairyland,  by  Erica  Fay  (Dr.  Marie  C.  Stopes), 
with  a  frontispiece  by  Arthur  Rackham,  has  been  much 
applauded  in  England.  It  should  appeal  also  to  the  American 
child  who  enjoys  highly  fanciful  fairy  magic.  Arthur  Bowie 
Chrisman,  last  year's  Newbery  medalist,  has  written  for  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  The  Wind  That  Wouldn't  Blow,  a  delectable 
book  of  Chinese  stories  with  equally  delectable  scissors 
silhouettes  cut  by  Else  Hasselriis. 

This  reviewer  happens  to  have  a  special  weakness  for  "story 
books,"  a  name  she  and  her  brother  reserved  in  the  long  ago 
for  "a  whole  book  about  the  same  people."  Those  far-off 
Christmas  afternoons  when,  relaxed  after  the  excitement,  we 


settled  ourselves  on  the  brown  cushions  of  the  window-seat  and 
read  straight  through  a  new  "story  book"  ...  It  would  have 
been  hard  to  choose  the  one  from  the  four  on  the  corner  of  my 
desk  today.  The  Boys'  Life  of  Colonel  Lawrence,  though 
written  without  distinction,  has  the  satisfying  flavor  of  real 
adventure,  centering  in  a  young  hero  as  mysterious  and  romantic 
as  a  Knight  of  Arthur's  Round  Table. 

Pirate  Plunder,  by  a  new  writer,  Frank  E.  Potts,  most 
satisfyingly  illustrated  and  decorated  with  woodcuts  by  Lucina 
Wakefield,  is  a  swift  and  colorful  account  by  young  John 
Manning,  "born  in  London  in  the  memorable  year  of  1727," 
of  his  experience  with  Cap'n  Bill  Quick  and  the  crew  of  the 
Vulture. 

When  I  read  the  publisher's  statement  that  I  Know  a  Secret, 
by  Christopher  Morley,  belongs  with  Peter  Pan  and  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  I  sniffed.  Then  I  read  the  stories,  somehow 
molded  of  the  stuff  of  life  itself,  though  they  are  so  simply 
gay  and  whimsical — stories  about  Fourchette  and  Donny  and 
the  kittens,  at  once  animals  and  humans  like  the  hero  of  Where 
the  Blue  Begins,  about  four  real  children  and  Mr.  Mistletoe 
and  Escargot,  the  snail — and  it  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  miracle 
to  realize  that  there  is  now  another  book  for  all  of  us  which 
has  in  its  web  the  rare,  shining  threads  of  charm  and  youth 
and  understanding. 

Another,  though  very  different  book  that  is  wise  and  beauti- 
ful with  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  life  itself  is  Gay-Neck,  the 
Story  of  a  Pigeon.  In  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji's  flowing  prose 
and  Boris  Artzybasheff's  exciting  black  and  white  illustrations 
there  is  not  only  a  lovely  story  but  there  is  also  the  searing 
reality  of  war  and  the  courage  of  the  long  pilgrimage  by  which 
Gay-Neck  and  Ghond  "healed  them  of  the  disease  of  fear  and 
hate  that  they  had  caught  on  the  battlefields"  when  it  ended 
in  the  lama's  monastery  in  the  high  Himalayas. 

BEULAH  AMIDON 


THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 

(Continued  from  page  322) 


While  it  was  going  on,  the  average  college  president  in  the 
United  States  was  as  ignorant  on  the  subject  as  the  humblest 
peasant  in  Cuba.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  essay  by  Joseph 
Henry,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  one  of  the 
foremost  scientists  in  the  world,  solemnly  describing  the 
"miasma"  rising  as  a  visible  mist  from  swamps  and  carrying 
malaria  which  might  be  kept  out  by  very  fine  screens  of  cloth 
as  coverings  for  windows.  I  can  remember,  because  I  have 
lived  there,  when  the  city  of  Albany  used  to  drink  its  own 
sewage.  Yes,  and  I  had  the  typhoid  fever  which,  of  course,  was 
endemic  then.  All  over  the  United  States  we  are  now  doing 
things  as  unsanitary  as  the  Cubans  used  to  do. 

THE  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States 
will  be  held  at  Havana,  Cuba,  beginning  on  January  16. 
There  will  be  no  doubt  much  ponderous  talk,  much  interchange 
of  "assurances  of  distinguished  consideration."  Polite  language 
is,  as  Octavus  Cohen  would  say,  "the  best  thing  the  Latin- 
Americans  don't  do  nothing  but."  The  output  may  be  an 
enormous  production  of  conversation  of  the  most  elaborately 
complimentary  kind  and  nothing  much  else. 

President  Coolidge  is  to  address  the  conference;  that  fact  in 
itself  is  pregnant  of  good  intentions  toward  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  most  pressing  of  our  problems.  He  will  be  heard 
with  anxious  eagerness.  Charles  E.  Hughes  is  to  head  our 
delegation.  The  Hughes  that  I  used  to  know  at  Albany  con- 
vinced me  of  his  humanity,  his  imagination,  his  desire  and 
ability  to  see  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  Hughes  still  lives;  but  since  then  he  has  been 
secretary  of  state  and  has  made  an  extensive  trip  to  most  of  the 
Latin-American  countries.  Under  his  leadership  we  might  make 
a  long  stride  toward  a  new  basis  of  affiliation  with  these  nations. 
At  Havana  in  January  will  come  an  opportunity  to  begin  a 
new  kind  of  cooperation.  Already  in  Mexico,  by  a  few  friendly 
words  and  a  few  absurdly  simple  and  obvious  actions,  Dwight 
Morrow,  officially  representing  the  president,  the  government 
and  the  breakfast-tables  of  the  United  States,  has  given  a  new 
color  of  humanness  to  our  attitude  toward  these  neighbors. 


MARRIAGES  AT  THE  BREAKING  POINT 
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called  her,  and  by  pre-arrangement  she  answered  evasively.  He 
had  intended  to  go  out,  but  cancelled  the  engagement  to  stay 
home  to  watch  her.  The  kick  of  his  affairs  had  departed.  He 
wasn't  able  to  concentrate  on  them  while  he  was  continually 
wondering  where  his  wife  was  spending  her  evenings. 

We  sat  on  the  side  lines,  watching,  feeling  the  pulse,  making 
suggestions,  noting  the  effect  and  praying  that  home  might 
become  a  habit.  He  had  already  shown  his  wife  courtesies  that 
had  been  forgotten  with  the  end  of  the  honeymoon. 

One  day  a  year  later  he  came  into  court  looking  actually 
crestfallen  to  ask  if  I  knew  how  he  could  regain  his  wife's 
love.  He  was  afraid  she  was  interested  in  someone  else,  and 
he  wanted  her.  He  loved  her.  He  told  me  of  my  own 
mysterious  telephone  calls,  the  unexplained  evenings,  his  wife's 
detached  manner  and  particularly  stressed  her  few  unsolicited 
caresses — the  attempt  of  the  poor  frigid  wife  to  be  affectionate, 
only  to  be  misunderstood.  He  was  loyal,  and  decidedly  worried. 
I  suggested  a  concentrated  love  campaign  with  close  appli- 
cation to  his  subject,  and  the  case  went  on.  Thus  for  two 
years  we  have  kept  the  family  together,  and  during  this  hectic 
process  daddy  again  has  fallen  in  love  with  mother;  friends  are 
calling;  there  are  parties;  and  the  children  are  developing 
beautifully. 

Situations  like  this  point  clearly  to  the  need  of  a  reconcili- 
ation department.  Just  one  small  and  necessarily  superficial 
survey  in  the  Cincinnati  Court  gave  us  this  astonishing  finding: 
that  out  of  four  hundred  complaints  involving  domestic  trouble, 
only  thirty-two  petitions  for  divorce  were  ever  filed.  We  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  other  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  disgruntled  couples  would  have  appeared  in  court 
eventually  even  had  they  never  applied  to  the  adjusting  depart- 
ment for  assistance,  but  the  outstanding  fact  remains — that 
they  did  not  apply  for  divorce  after  they  had  threatened  to  do 
so.  On  this  we  base  our  assumption  that  the  court  was 
reasonably  successful  in  its  attempt  at  reconciliation  and  adjust- 
ment, though  we  were  unable  to  ascertain  definitely  by  follow- 
up  why  these  couples  never  returned.  Divorces  granted  in 
these  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  cases  would  have  affected 
some  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  children,  as  our  general 
statistics  show  that  there  are  about  four  children  in  every  five 
cases.  Considering  that  some  three  hundred  children  have  been 
kept  from  meeting  the  hazards  of  a  broken  home,  we  begin  to 
comprehend  the  potentialities  of  a  reconciliation  department. 
Every  socialized  court  which  uses  methods  such  as  these  can 
report  similar  results.  They  could  be  duplicated  hundreds  of 
times  in  the  reconciliation  departments  of  family  courts  over 
the  country — Detroit,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  and  so  on,  which  are  employing  experts  in  human 
relationships  to  cheat  grasping  lawyers,  interested  neighbors, 
prejudiced  relatives,  the  court  itself,  of  the  sorry  end  results 
of  families  gone  wrong. 

Surely  in  some  cases  the  constant  quarreling  and  destructive 
morale  of  a  home  are  far  more  demoralizing  to  a  child  than 
a  separation  and  subsequent  placement.  But  whether  it  be  a 
case  involving  the  disruption  of  a  family,  or  the  custody  of  a 
child,  the  presiding  judge  should  not  pass  upon  the  future  of 
a  child  until  he  is  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  family's  life 
and  potentialities.  He  should  know,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
where  these,  children  have  the  best  chance,  where  the  influences 
would  be  the  most  wholesome  and  educational.  He  must 
view  with  shame  the  old  method  of  asking  a  boy  or  girl  that 
tragic  question:  "Do  you  want  to  live  with  your  mother  or 
your  father?"  And  he  should  never  have  to  rely  on  the 
distressed  face  of  a  child  searching  his  heart  for  the  answer. 

Day  after  day  we  deal  with  the  human  mistakes  that  are 
due  to  some  judge's  faulty,  hasty  decision  regarding  the  custody 
of  a  child. 

I  recall  Mary  Jane,  a  lovely  girl  of  fourteen,  as  she  sat  in 
my  courtroom  while  the  divorce  case  of  her  mother  and  father 
was  being  heard  and  her  custody  decided.  A  substitute  judge 
occupied  the  bench,  and  I  can  still  see  the  desperate  look  on 
Mary  Jane's  face  when  he  told  her  that  she  must  live  with 
her  mother. 
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The  attorney  who  represented  the  mother  was  a  fee-chaser, 
not  a  father;  the  witnesses  were  perjured,  well  paid  for  their 
day's  services;  the  case  was  decided  without  any  investigation 
as  to  the  merits  of  either  parent,  as  are  thousands  everywhere. 
The  father  plead,  but  the  usual  appeal  for  mother  love  was 
feelingly  presented  by  the  attorney,  and  the  decision  remained 
unchanged.  The  father,  tears  streaming,  stepped  down  to  take 
Mary  Jane  into  his  arms  to  say  goodbye. 

This  little  girl  came  into  court  loving  life,  but  something 
died  within  her  that  day.  A  year  later  she  ran  away  because 
she  hated  her  mother  and  was  desperately  homesick  for  her 
father.  She  appeared  before  me  as  a  sex  delinquent.  Something 
called  to  me  from  the  past.  The  eyes,  now  sophisticated,  looked 
sullenly  into  mine.  I  avoided  looking  at  her,  for  I  remembered 
the  day  the  beautiful  possibilities  within  that  child  were 
destroyed. 

Later  Mary  Jane  told  me  everything.  Before  the  divorce 
hearing  she  had  discovered  her  mother  in  a  compromising 
position  with  a  strange  man.  Love  for  her  father,  loyalty  to 
her  mother,  the  newly  awakened  sex  consciousness  of  ado- 
lescence, the  shattering  of  ideals,  set  up  a  line  of  defense  that 
no  endearments  of  the  mother,  no  social  contacts  outside,  could 
break  down.  When  she  returned  home,  her  father  had  gone. 
She  had  lost  her  illusions  as  to  the  sacredness  of  marriage. 
She  knew  no  standards  except  those  of  commerciali/ed 
promiscuity.  So  she  quickly  passed  from  the  once  loving  arms 
of  her  father  to  the  passionate  embraces  of  lovers  her  mother 
secured.  Ashamed  of  all  this,  she  set  out  to  find  her  pal,  but 
he  had  died  during  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  and  her  mother 
had  forgotten  to  mention  the  incident.  So,  at  sixteen,  dis- 
illusioned, unhappy,  promiscuous,  she  lay  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  ill-advised  custody — a  shameful  reminder  of  careless, 
unintelligent  treatment.  It  is  to  children  like  Mary  Jane, 
helpless,  afraid,  torn  between  two  loves,  that  we  owe  the  state's 
expensive  machinery,  her  expert  judges,  her  well-equipped 
probation  staff  for  investigational  and  intensive  follow-up  work. 
I  wish  the  group  that  remains  indifferent  to  the  potentialities 
of  an  expert  staff  attached  to  a  family  court  could  have  seen 
Jimmy,  my  eight-year-old,  found  sleeping  in  a  barrel  filled 
with  old  rags. 

"Son,  what  is  your  father's  name?"  A  slight  pause  on 
Jimmy's  part.  Smilingly  the  interviewer  insisted:  "Won't  you 
please  tell  me  your  father's  name?"  Jimmy  edged  a  little 
nearer,  half  whispering  into  his  dirty  little  cap  so  no  one  else 
could  hear.  "You  see,  it's  this  way.  I  ain't  got  no  reg'lar 
pa — my  folks  ain't  livin'  together."  He  blinked  hard  to  dis- 
courage the  tears. 

"No  reg'lar  pa!"  The  cry  of  thousands  of  children,  un- 
happy, puzzled,  half  ashamed  as  they  whisper  this  baffling  fact: 
"My  folks  ain't  livin'  together."  They  have  been  robbed  of  a 
mother's  love,  or  a  father's  deep  interest  because  as  yet  no 
individual,  no  social  agency,  no  socialized  court  anywhere  has 
been  adequately  equipped  to  handle  this  delicate,  complex  family 
situation  intelligently  and  constructively. 

Our  dream?  Judges  with  the  vision  of  happy  children  always 
before  them ;  subtle,  trained  workers  with  a  psychological 
understanding  of  unadjusted  fathers  and  mothers;  real  homes 
where  there  is  cuddling,  love  and  joy,  where  the  Mary  Janes 
and  the  Jimmies  are  free  to  laugh  and  cry  and  play  and  grow. 
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and  both  together  are  now  realizing  that  the  type,  the  mold, 
the  average,  cannot  be  insisted  on  without  disaster.  We  must 
start  from  where  the  individual  is  and  with  what  he  has — 
physically,  intellectually,  emotionally.  So  too  with  the  family. 
We  no  longer  speak  of  preserving  the  family  but  of  developing 
the  family.  And  by  this  we  do  not  mean  turning  it  into  some 
model  family,  but  helping  each  family  to  grow  as  well  as  it 
can  in  terms  of  its  own  needs  and  the  positive  contribution 
which  it  can  make  to  the  community. 

The  family,  like  the  individual,  can  fixate  at  childish  levels 
of  development,  or,  like  the  individual,  can  develop,  mature 
socialize  outwards.  We  know — and  this  Is,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  assertions  reasonably  well  tested  by  social  work — that 
the  emotionally  immature  father  or  mother  will  probably  create 
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for  the  children  conditions  that  make  for  immaturity  and  un- 
even development,  not  growth  or  social  interdependence.  We 
are  realizing  as  we  study  this  socializing  process,  more  and 
more,  that  the  family  exists  for  purposes  beyond  itself.  It  is 
not  merely  a  useful,  self-protective  biological  structure.  It  is 
a  complex  of  organized  and,  at  its  best,  deeply  educated,  and 
in  turn,  educational,  attitudes. 

In  a  family  I  know  there  are  two  little  girls,  the  elder  of 
whom,  Helen,  is  especially  talented,  with  a  dominating  drive 
born  out  of  superior  intelligence  and  powerful  emotional  equip- 
ment. Everything  in  her  small  personality  from  babyhood  on 
has  been  tensely  mobilized  for  success.  Her  parents,  and  her 
school,  with  much  patient  understanding,  have  tried  to  teach 
her  ways  of  graciousness  and  generosity  but  the  small  dynamo 
is  still  highly  charged.  Into  this  setting  came  a  younger  sister, 
a  sprite — a  creature  of  laughter  and  charm.  For  her,  life  has 
no  hills,  no  sloughs  of  despond,  no  difficulties.  Obstacles  that 
call  forth  all  the  older's  strength  are  passed  by  or  under  or 
over  by  the  younger.  Everything  that  is  storm  and  stress  in 
the  older  is  ease  and  gaiety  in  the  younger.  In  the  early  years 
there  was  no  love  wasted  by  the  older  child  on  her  usually 
irritating  companion. 

ONE  spring,  however,  there  were  school  games.  The  younger 
won  without  effort.  The  older,  characteristically  de- 
termined to  excel  in  at  least  one  event,  had  practised  for  weeks 
in  the  back  yard.  She  too  won.  As  the  children  reached  home, 
the  younger  ran  up  the  stairs  calling  out,  "Mother,  mother,  I 
have  such  good  news — such  good  news — Helen  has  won  her 
race!"  She  had  thought  of  Helen's  triumph  first.  The  older 
child  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  arrested,  transfixed.  Some- 
thing new  came  into  her  expression.  For  the  first  time  she  was 
made  conscious  out  of  her  tense  individualism  of  the  emotional 
backing  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  family  life.  The  little  lesson 
in  generosity  so  unconsciously  given  took  root.  The  socializing 
process  was  begun. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  and  more  social  work  has  been 
attempting  not  only  to  study  the  patterns  in  successfully 
achieved  family  life,  but  has  also  been  attempting  to  evolve 
methods  and  techniques  which  might  be,  in  part  at  least,  car- 
ried over;  made  available  for  the  less  successful  individual 
and  family.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  people  make  their 
own  adjustments,  solve  their  own  problems,  create  their  own 
immunities,  but  there  is  always  a  percentage  who  fall  below 
the  norm  in  economic  or  emotional  balance  or  in  their 
behavior. 

At  first  the  methods  used  by  different  types  of  case  workers 
in  dealing  with  these  unadjusted  individuals  and  families  were 
inclined  to  be,  or  at  least  to  seem,  widely  dissimilar.  The  fam- 
ily field,  the  children's  field,  the  group  workers,  the  psychiatric 
workers,  suffered  from  excessive  angularities  and  isolations,  on 
which,  as  is  the  way  of  pioneering,  they  rather  quaintly  prided 
themselves.  Each  was  eager  to  be  regarded  as  a  specialist  be- 
fore enough  was  known  about  even  the  simplest  phenomena  to 
justify  their  claims.  Each  generalized  from  insufficient  returns, 
disregarded  important  evidence  and  set  up  premature  dogmas 
in  place  of  humble  curiosities.  But  true  to  the  principles  of 
sound  development,  after  the  scattered  fact-finding  stage  there 
has  been  slowly  growing  a  body  of  knowledge  as  to  some  of 
the  commoner  patterns  of  individual  differences  and  human 
behavior,  by  which  new  suggestions  can  be  tested.  Since  we 
come  to  realize  that,  like  Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass,  it 
took  almost  all  our  running  just  to  stay  in  the  same  place,  the 
intolerance  of  partial  understanding  has  been  giving  way  to 
sharing  of  all  that  could  be  collectively  found  or  interpreted. 
Not  only  the  different  case  workers  among  themselves  but 
community  workers  and  those  interested  in  social  research 
have  been  drawing  nearer  together  till  social  work  as  a  definite 
activity  is  beginning  to  emerge.  Today  the  well  equipped  social 
worker  is  conversant  with  the  methods  of  case  work,  research, 
and  certain  aspects  of  community  organization.  It  is  not  enough 
that  social  work  be  practiced;  it  must  be  continually  explored, 
weighed,  and  tested.  More  than  any  other  one  event,  the 
publication  of  Social  Diagnosis  just  ten  years  ago  tended  to 
bring  case  work  out  of  amateur  chaotic  method  on  to  the  high 
road  of  professional  advancement.  It  is  due  in  great  part  to 
Mary  E.  Richmond  that  we  are  able  to  say  today  that  there 
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is  a  common  'stock  of  procedures  and  that  there  are  basic 
principles  of  case  work.  Possibly  the  most  important  recent 
development  in  social  work  is  the  gradual  replacing  of  social 
sectarianism  by  the  social  worker  trained  in  those  few  funda- 
mental techniques  which  we  may  dare  to  claim. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  growth  in  unity  and  the  discoveries 
of  common  general  methods,  I  should  place  a  marked  change 
in  the  approach  to  social  problems.  The  older  case  work  was 
not  only  authoritative  but  it  was  inclined  to  be  "cosmic"  in  its 
scope.  The  study  of  the  family  situation  often  revealed  a  great 
many  problems,  and  early  crusading  case  work  was  for  tilting 
at  each  problem  in  turn — alcoholism,  desertion,  feebleminded- 
ness, heart  disease  and  so  on  down  the  alphabet.  A  good  "case" 
as  we  were  wont  to  use  the  term  meant  the  one  to  which  the 
greatest  number  of  carefully  listed  services  were  rendered. 
Service  might  be  given  freely,  though  we  were  a  little  wary 
of  charity's  stepchild,  that  we  so  unluckily  had  named 
"relief." 

IN  any  event  there  was  a  sort  of  A-rating  case  work  service, 
which  was  possibly  the  product  of  the  so-called  family 
field.  This  extensive  and  intensive  development  of  service 
coupled  with  equally  thorough  investigation — in  both  of  which 
directions  the  "family  field"  offered  outstanding  leadership — 
certainly  helped  explore  the  problems  involved  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  better  and  more  scientific  treatment,  but  in  the 
last  five  years  has  come  a  change  in  approach  toward  what 
we  might  regard  as  the  project  method.  The  modern  case 
worker,  like  the  modern  educator,  sees  in  the  family  situation, 
not  a  long  list  of  problems,  nor  even  a  long  list  of  potential 
services  but  several  positive  projects  which  bring  the  family's 
capacities  into  play.  Solving  even  the  simplest,  leads  the  family 
towards  the  goal  of  self-maintenance.  The  project  method  in 
case  work  removes  the  incubus  of  the  sense  of  chronic  unaccom- 
plishment  perpetually  haunting  the  case  worker;  it  lays  the 
ghost  of  the  old  skeleton — should  one  investigate  without  con- 
sent? It  cuts  across  some  of  the  ethical  puzzles,  for  case  work 
can  hardly  help  but  be  ethical  if  it  genuinely  seeks  the  fullest 
participation  of  the  client  in  a  whole  educational  process.  Case 
work  seeks  not  to  do  things  for  people  or  to  people  and  still 
less  behind  their  backs,  but  to  enlist  the  desires  of  the  client 
for  success,  happiness,  recognition,  and  adventure  through  some 
project  or  projects  which  will  make  for  an  educational  experi- 
ence and  tend  to  release  his  latent  forces. 

The  social  worker  is  too  close  to  personality  to  despair  of 
personality;  too  close  to  family  living  to  despair  of  family 
living.  We  do  not  dwell  in  a  vacuum.  We  live  in  and  through 
our  environment  and  in  improving  our  environment  we  catch 
glimpses  of  new  and  possible  social  interrelations  and  values. 
"Through  conflict  and  the  resolution  of  conflict,  we  set  new 
and  higher  goals  for  our  discontents."  Industry,  long  unfriendly 
to  case  work,  is  coming  to  see  that  what  the  social  worker  is 
striving  to  bring  to  the  conduct  of  family  or  individual  affairs 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  goal  set  for  industry — that  is, 
to  bring  about  the  conduct  of  business  so  that  the  desires  of 
men  will  find  expression  in  socialized  values. 

The  project  idea  contains  within  itself  another  intuition  of 
social  case  work,  although  many  of  its  critics  do  not  yet  under- 
stand the  meaning.  Why  bother  so  much  with  the  individual, 
they  say,  when  the  socio-economic  structure  is  all  wrong?  Case 
work  is  too  slow,  too  palliative,  it  is  too  much  in  the  nature 
of  patchwork.  This  charge  is  not  true.  The  trouble  with  case 
work  is  not  that  it  is  too  slow — it  is  not  slow  enough.  It  is 
not  that  it  is  too  minute — it  is  not  yet  minute  enough.  Our 
perceptions,  our  measures,  our  gauges  are  still  too  wide,  too 
large.  The  case  work  situation  is  the  slide  that  we  must  put 
under  the  microscope.  What  we  learn  there  has  an  infinite 
number  of  implications.  An  intuition  of  social  work  insists 
that  we  shall  find  in  each  case  work  situation,  each  family  sit- 
uation, the  nodes  of  a  full  educational  process.  We  do  not 
of  course  understand  all  the  individual  differences  in  the  whole 
of  social  relationships.  It  is  enough  that  we  are  realizing  that 
the  extraordinary  differentiations  in  family  structure  and  be- 
havior are  valuable  and  can  be  used  for  "everyman's"  progress. 
Social  reform  does  not  owe  its  being  alone  to  broad  legislation 
or  to  wide-flung  educational  drives.  Social  reform  has  too  a  still 
small  voice  taught  in  the  inflections  (Continued  on  page  336) 
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Judge  Lindsey 

gives  us  a  most  important  book  on  the  family. 
He  takes  up  the  problem  of  the  childless  mar- 
riage, the  family  status  before  children  are 
wanted,  legalized  birth  control  and  other 
phases  of  modern  marriage.  And  he  gives  the 
human  instances  that  led  him  to  the  formula- 
tion of  his  ideas. 
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by  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey 
and  Wainwright  Evans 

Authors  of  THE  REVOLT  OF  MODERN  YOUTH 

Havelock  Ellis  writes:  "I  do  not  know  who  is  today 
doing  better  work  as  a  moralist  than  you  are.  You  are 
saying  about  marriage  exactly  the  same  things  as  Jesus 
said  about  the  Sabbath — that  marriage  is  made  for  man 
and  not  man  for  marriage." 

Of  the  human  material  in  the  book  Floyd  Dell  writes: 
"It  has  forty  novels  in  it  better  than  any  of  our  contem- 
porary novelists  have  written."  2nd  large  edltion,$3.00 
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of   patient,   accurate,   case    work   observations    and    discoveries. 

The  development  of  the  family  and  of  the  individual  is 
bound  up  with  society.  The  responses  of  others  do  affect  the 
meaning  of  what  we  do,  and  our  acts  affect  others.  "Con- 
duct," as  John  Dewey  says,  "is  forever  socially  conditioned  or 
socially  saturated."  Each  piece  of  adjustment  done  for  the 
least  of  us  is  done  for  all.  Just  as  the  individual  is  the  touch- 
stone of  the  family,  so  the  family  is  the  touchstone  of  the  com- 
munity, and  so  outwards  into  socialized  national  and  inter- 
national fellowship.  To  this  the  present  generation  is  deeply 
challenged.  Chains  have  been  cut,  drawbridges  are  down,  our 
innermost  beliefs  have  been  invaded.  What  is  being  put  before 
us  as  social  workers  is  not — here  is  a  commodity,  find  facts 
and  experiences  to  fit  it;  but — here  are  facts  and  experiences, 
the  meaning  of  which  we  must  find  by  training  and  discipline. 
Not,  here  is  a  tradition  to  be  upheld,  but  there  is  a  process 
which  may  illumine  existence  for  all  of  us. 

As  we  set  forth  these  intuitions,  we  realize,  in  spite  of  all 
our  faith  and  courage,  that  they  are  tenuous  and  frail.  Are 
these  things  enough  to  motivate  us — that  through  the  inter- 
penetration  of  case  work  and  the  sharing  of  creative  experience 
we  can  help  in  the  understanding  and  development  of  human 
relationships;  that  social  case  work  research  is  laying  some 
stones  in  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  valuation  of  social 
data;  that  because  of  their  nearness  to  individual  and  family 
living,  case  workers  are  taking  some  responsibility  and  some 
leadership  in  facing  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  family 
life;  that  there  are  principles  of  basic  case  work  and  that  these 
principles  and  the  techniques  arising  out  of  them  can  be  ex- 
tended to  other  areas  of  human  experience?  Is  it  enough  that 
we  work  so  long  and  patiently,  even  though  beset  with  failures, 
at  the  slow  processes  of  individual  adjustment,  because  we 
share  an  intuition,  by  no  means  recently  evolved,  but  made 
more  certain  through  the  thousands  of  case  work  situations 
in  which  social  workers  have  participated — as  to  ways  of  creat- 
ing higher  values  in  life  lived  together?  They  say  the  atom 
has  in  it  such  energy,  that  could  it  be  exploded,  the  power) 
would  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  industry.  The  social  worker 
believes  that  the  unit,  personality,  as  men  come  to  understand 
more  and  more  the  means  of  releasing  it,  has  the  power,  in  a 
true  sense,  to  socialize  our  world. 
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and  the  lessons  learned  were  being  made  a  basis  for  next  steps 
advisedly  taken  in  the  practice  of  inquiry  and  cooperation. 
Somewhere  the  tendency  was  resisted  to  fit  people  into  tight 
categories  as  deserted,  widowed,  feebleminded  and  the  like. 

With  a  tenderness  which  is  reverential  I  think  of  some  of 
those  early  practitioners  of  the  art  of  helping,  honestly  toiling 
women  and  men,  who,  without  benefit  of  the  schools  or  of  a 
literature  of  case  work,  laid  the  stepping  stones  for  our  present 
advance.  It  was  said  of  one  of  them  in  the  go's  that  she  had 
"serious  limitations  and  obstacles  to  overcome,"  but  that  "her 
strong  characteristic  was  her  sincere  love  for  her  fellow  men, 
which  led  her  to  give  the  best  of  her  life  to  them  cheerfully 
and  in  a  simple  but  strong  faith."  Others  who  had  more  in- 
tellectual power  were  capable  of  acquiring  an  organized  body 
of  experience  and  able  to  transmit  their  correlated  experience, 
so  that  these  might  become  the  property  of  any  society.  The 
present  social  case  worker  who  "faces  the  facts,  the  good  ones 
as  well  as  the  bad  ones,  interprets  these  facts  to  the  clients  and 
points  a  path  through  them  to  permanent  security"  is  their  lineal 
descendant.  So,  also,  is  she  who  realizing  that  every  case  is 
different,  behaves  "differently  toward  each  and  fills  her  whole 
mind  with  impressions  of  the  person  before  her  in  order  to  see 
his  problem  through  his  mind  and  with  his  emotional  reaction," 
who,  moreover,  is  constantly  "watching  for  humorous  aspects 
.  .  .  which  can  produce  a  smile  or  laughter."  One  likes  to 
recall  Zilpha  Smith's  dictum :  "Looking  back  from  recent  ex- 
periences, changes  of  methods  often  look  like  reforms.  To 
those  who  lived  through  them  they  seemed  rather  to  be  re- 
sults." 

The  stretch  of  the  years  presents  itself  as  a  loom  on  which 
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a  chronicle  is  being  depicted.  The  shuttle  moves  back  at 
forth  rendering  form  and  color,  on  a  different  scale  and  wi 
a  heightened  intensity  as  subtlety  is  acquired  in  the  use 
appropriate  mediums.  But  the  warp  remains  the  same.  Wh 
continues  to  hold  its  value  in  our  design  is  the  contribute 
which  was  made  in  the  first  half  of  our  history.  The  findinj 
of  case  work  were  then  faced  as  facts  which  imposed  j 
obligation  on  the  societies  to  strive  to  solve  the  problems  whi< 
they  disclosed.  The  going  in  and  out  of  mean  tenements  ai 
of  unsanitary  single-family  houses,  led  to  effort  made  in  beha 
of  better  housing.  Watching  sick  people  fall  victims  to  tube 
culosis  in  crowded  flats  resulted  in  tuberculosis  campaign 
Seeing  little  children  in  their  homes  at  work  on  shoddy  clot 
ing  was  an  incentive  to  child  labor  legislation.  Along  wi 
legislative  work  went  the  effort  to  educate  the  public  throuj 
exhibitions,  such  as  the  New  York  Tenement  House  Exhibiti< 
of  1900.  And  this  was  followed  by  the  determination  not  on 
to  educate  and  arouse  the  public  but  to  get  a  fuller  knowled| 
of  people's  needs  through  the  survey  of  their  living  and  worl 
ing  conditions,  as,  for  instance,  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  in  190 

THE  resolution  to  be  helpful  to  the  whole  field  of  social  ser 
ice  and  through  cooperation  to  do  one's  work  better,  bo: 
fruit  in  the  confidential  (later  social  service)  exchange,  tl 
directory  of  charity,  and  in  the  various  charitable  or  soci 
reviews.  The  steady  pursuit  of  right  ways  to  train  for  servii 
led,  through  the  apprenticeship  system,  straight  to  the  establis] 
ment  of  the  first  schools  of  social  work  in  this  country.  It 
noteworthy  that  the  first  definite  appeal  for  a  school  shou! 
have  been  made  on  Canadian  soil  by  our  leader  in  social  dia| 
nosis  and  should  have  found  immediate  response  in  the  Ne 
York  Charity  Organization  Society  through  the  foresight  < 
the  then  secretary  of  that  society  and  of  its  president. 

Throughout  the  years  some  of  our  societies  sedulously  prai 
ticed  what  they  preached.  They  held  firmly  to  the  princip 
that  their  function  was  to  organize  charitable  forces.  If  i 
order  to  prove  that  a  need  existed  and  to  supply  a  want,  th< 
established  agencies  for  temporary  shelter  and  work,  for  jol 
finding  or  for  lending  or  saving  money,  they  saw  to  it  thi 
when  practicable  these  agencies,  which  they  had  founded,  wei 
taken  over  by  the  community  to  become  independent  organizi 
tions.  The  genius  of  our  movement  for  keeping  true  to  i 
primary  function  of  being  a  means  for  the  "fusion  and  develo] 
ment  of  diverse  personalities  into  a  common  usefulness"  hi 
never  been  shown  more  practically  than  when  our  national  ass< 
elation  stood  for  the  development  of  councils  of  social  ager 
cies,  cutting  ground  that  might  have  been  deemed  to  be  oui 
from  under  our  feet. 

For  us,  however,  organization  must  remain  a  pivot,  if  \\ 
are  to  swing  true  to  our  hereditary  line  of  advance,  if  we  ai 
to  escape  the  dangers  of  narrowing  to  professionalism  or  c 
becoming  opportunists.  We  must  continue  consciously  to  dire< 
effort  towards  bringing  order  into  the  field  of  social  relatior 
ships.  First,  it  seems  to  me,  through  a  flexible  use  of  ou 
developing  technique,  so  that  families  under  present  care  ma 
draw  full  benefit  from  our  past  experiences,  and  may  in  tun 
vicariously,  help  those  who  are  later  to  apply  for  service.  W 
have  an  obligation  to  make  available  the  lessons  we  learn  froi 
them,  our  clients.  Second,  through  our  complete  sharing  of  ou 
own  findings  with  all  others  who  are  practising  the  art  and  ar 
helping  to  develop  social  case  work  as  a  profession  (as,  for  in 
stance,  was  done  so  wholeheartedly  through  the  American  Re 
Cross  Home  Service  during  the  Great  War),  and  throug 
drawing  on  the  experience  of  other  case  work  groups,  so  tha 
we  may  continue  to  help  further  the  development  of  case  wor 
as  a  whole.  Third,  through  exercising  reticence  and  showin 
fuller  sympathy  in  our  contacts  with  families  so  that  throug 
serving  any  family  which  is  poor  in  the  ability  to  adjust  its  owi 
social  life,  not  alone  such  as  are  in  need  economically,  we  ma 
serve  the  democratic  purpose  of  case  work.  The  emphasis  w 
at  present  are  placing  on  the  first  of  these  requirements,  th 
lesser  but  definite  emphasis  on  the  second,  and  the  growini 
emphasis  on  the  third,  mean  that  we  are  coming  nearer  to  th 
fulfilling  of  our  responsibilities. 

There  is  a  fourth  responsibility  which  we  do  not  so  readil; 
grasp,  namely,  our  respo'  ity  to  the  community  as  a  whole 
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Councils  of  social  agencies  are  meeting  the  obvious,  the  easier 
task  of  coordinating  existing  charitable  forces  and  stimulating 
the  organization  of  new  societies  to  supply  social  needs.  But 
we  seem  at  times  to  leave  untouched  the  old  obligation  to 
deepen  the  social  life  of  the  community  itself  through  making 
the  mood  of  charity  more  common.  Such  an  endeavor,  the 
endeavor  to  make  habitual  a  right  attitude  of  mind  towards 
one's  fellows,  calls  for  more  than  a  technique.  In  giving,  it 
implies  immeasurably  more  than  an  increase  in  sums  of  money 
collected  from  the  public  as  voluntary  contributors  or  as  tax- 
payers. It  carries  one's  thoughts  back  to  the  wealth  of  sig- 
nificance in  Chalmers"  conception  of  an  invisible  fund,  avail- 
able here  in  the  community.  It  stirs  the  desire  to  uncover 
resources  which  shall  be  self-perpetuating.  There  is  no  purse 
that  can  hold  the  treasure  which  our  societies  must  set  them- 
selves to  find,  if  through  our  societies  social  case  work  is  to 
do  its  destined,  creative  part  in  helping  to  shape  the  society 
of  the  future. 

This  leads  us,  whether  we  would  or  not,  back  to  the  other 
half  of  our  old  title — charity.  One  is  tempted  to  predict  that 
no  matter  how  far  our  movement  goes,  no  matter  what  special 
emphasis  we  put  at  any  given  time  on  any  particular  aspect  of 
our  progress,  a  stage  will  again  be  reached  when  we  shall 
recognize  that  the  essential  principle  which  gives  spiritual  con- 
tent to  our  social  endeavor  can  be  defined  in  no  simpler,  more 
adequate  terms  than  by  the  use  of  the  word  charity.  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush,  and  a  choice  word  will  come  again  into 
its  own,  if  the  effort  to  redefine  or  to  enforce  its  use  be  not 
too  manifest  and  if  the  savor  to  sample  be  not  lost.  Our  pres- 
ent emphasis  is  an  objective  one,  and  may  advisedly  continue 
to  be  such  for  some  time  to  come.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  old  habits  of  thought  as  well  as  old  words  have 
renewal  value.  George  Russell  said  recently  that  though 
"thought  today  is  concentrated  on  the  external,  a  return  to  the 
subjective  is  certain."  We  had  best  not  be  in  the  rear  when 
the  turn  comes. 

May  I  run  a  further  risk  of  being  classified  as  reactionary 
and  as  failing  to  recognize  adequately  the  importance  of  the 
contribution  which  psychology  and  cognate  subjects  are  making 
to  family  social  work,  by  quoting  Mephistopheles'  cynical  state- 
ment: 

He  who  would  study  organic  existence, 

First  drives  out  the  soul  with  rigid  persistence; 

Then  the  parts  in  his  hand  he  may  hold  and  class, 

But  the  spiritual  link  is  lost,  alas. 

In  a  limited  sense  it  is  true  that  "the  future  of  social  work 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  social  workers."  It  is,  however, 
neither  wise  nor  prudent  to  leave  the  future  of  our  movement 
in  the  hands  of  the  technically  trained.  An  analogy  suggests 
itself  in  thinking  of  such  a  possibility,  which  may  be  drawn 
between  charity,  the  domain  of  the  monastery  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  social  work,  the  province  of  the  professional  in  the 
mid-twentieth  century. 

Let  us  push  forward  persistently  and  adventurously  in  the 
direction  of  steady  improvement  in  methods  of  case  work;  but 
at  the  same  time  let  the  aim,  the  ambition,  of  each  society  be 
to  become  daily  a  better  interpreter  of  its  service.  Each  so- 
ciety should  come  to  be  understood,  not  merely  to  be  support- 
ed, by  its  own  community.  Each  should  become  acceptable, 
which  is  something  more  than  being  accepted.  Those  who  are 
at  work  within  a  society  and  those  who  contribute  to  its  support 
but  remain  outside  its  ranks,  should  keep  in  step,  the  latter  be- 
ing drawn  continuously  closer  in  thought  to  the  society's  true 
center  of  energy.  Such  nobility  is  proof  that  a  society  has  been 
faithful  to  what  I  deem  to  be  peculiarly  our  trust,  namely,  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  using  as  a  reservoir  of  creative  energy, 
the  volunteer.  Zilpha  Smith  said  that  "some  men  and  women 
reaching  deep  down  into  the  larger  life  seem  always  full  of 
vigor,  always  serenely  equal  to  whatever  comes  to  them." 
Many  years  ago  in  the  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic,  I  read  what 
seems  to  be  a  complementary  statement.  "There  is  a  way  of 
thinking  which  destroys  and  a  way  which  saves,"  Gilbert 
Murray  said,  and  the  Greeks  defined  it  by  a  word  which  feebly 
translated,  reads  temperance:  the  temperate  in  attitude  is  he 
who  "walks  among  the  beauties  and  perils  of  the  world  feel- 
ing the  love,  joy,  anger  and  the  rest;  and  through  all  he  has 
that  which  saves — whom  does  it  save?  Not  him  only,  but, 
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as  we  would  say,  the  whole  situation.     It  saves  the  imminent 
evil  from  coming  to  be." 

Serenity,  temperance.  Those  are  essential  marks  of  a  noble 
personality.  They  are,  moreover,  qualities  of  inestimable  value 
in  social  work.  They  may  be  possessed  by  professional  or  by 
volunteer.  But,  I  take  it,  they  will  not  be  the  possession  of 
a  society  unless  there  is  a  lively  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
society  to  use  in  humility  many  kinds  of  people  to  do  its  work; 
not  unless  the  society  recognizes  that  life  itself  is  the  great 
teacher,  that  men  and  women  of  courage  and  faith,  who  have 
made  terms  with  life  should  be  the  finest  source-book  for  the 
social  worker.  To  keep  company  with  such,  offers  a  young 
man  or  woman  new  to  case  work  an  opportunity  to  be  nourished 
in  a  social  atmosphere  which  gives  a  peculiar  vigor  and  im- 
parts a  strength  which  in  turn  may  be  imparted  to  other  men 
and  women  in  or  out  of  the  ranks,  whether  as  clients,  fellow 
workers  or  fellow  citizens. 

The  case  conference  as  a  method  of  increasing  the  under- 
standing of  a  society's  purpose  has  often  been  both  tedious  and 
haphazard.  The  principle  behind  its  use  is,  however,  sound. 
The  inadequacy  is  frequently  the  result  of  our  lack  of  faith 
in  what  the  case  conference  as  an  assemblage  of  selected  per- 
sons can  accomplish.  No  better  scheme  is  available,  I  believe, 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  work  than  that  of  bringing  staff  and 
volunteer  together  into  an  intimacy  of  discussion  of  case  prob- 
lems. Nor  is  there  a  surer  way  of  revealing  the  lacks  in  fam- 
ily life.  The  assertion  made  by  Amos  G.  Warner  is  as  valid 
now  as  when  he  wrote  it:  "He  who  takes  an  interest  in  try- 
ing to  cure  poverty  in  a  single  case  will  soon  come  to  find 
that  nothing  in  politics  or  industry  is  foreign  to  him." 

Our  movement  has  always  had  the  character  of  a  mission. 
The  sharing  and  the  transmitting  of  experience  in  the  begin- 
ning was  solely  from  society  to  society.  From  1880  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  (now  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work)  served  as  a  medium 
of  exchange.  It  was  a  peculiarly  valuable  one  because  of  the 
policy  of  the  conference  to  formulate  no  resolutions.  When, 
at  the  Toronto  Conference  in  1897,  the  proposal  was  made 
that  our  societies  should  form  an  association,  the  intention  back 
of  the  proposal  was  a  missionary  one.  The  appeal  to  the  so- 
cieties was  for  an  extension  of  living  and  organic  working 
principles,  not  merely  for  an  extension  of  certain  methods  of 
work.  The  history  of  the  successive  steps  taken  over  a  period 
of  fourteen  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  cannot  be  given 
here.  At  every  step  of  that  way  Mary  E.  Richmond  marched 
beside  the  societies  as  the  leader,  as  did  also  Francis  H.  Mc- 
Lean. She,  with  organic  principles  in  mind,  has  given  us  the 
motto  and  emblem  of  this  conference:  "Life  from  hand  to 
hand.  Light  from  age  to  age." 

The  emblem,  the  torch,  implies  renewal,  for  the  steadiness 
and  clarity  of  the  flame  depend  on  the  strength  and  purity  of 
the  fuel  which  feeds  it.'  The  flame  itself  is  a  symbol  of  sacri- 
fice and  suggests  that  behind  the  acceptable  offering  must  be 
the  dedicated  will. 

Bernard  Bosanquet  of  the  London  C.  O.  S.,  made  two  state- 
ments which  may  be  taken  to  define  one  half  of  our  motto: 
"Social  progress  is  the  whole  solid  world  of  life,  breaking  out 
into  bud  and  branches  at  every  point  and  including  while  trans- 
fusing the  growth  of  previous  years,"  and  "our  task  is  to  find 
the  idea,  principle,  order,  organization  at  work  in  the  world 
of  facts."  To  find  those  things,  so  that  our  movement  may 
do  its  share  in  the  world's  greatest  social  task — the  strength- 
ening of  family  life. 

I  must  express  also  the  sense  of  our  indebtedness  as  a  move- 
ment to  the  men  who  have  come  straight  from  university  to 
society,  as  did  Edward  Denison  and  many  others  in  the  old 
days.  I  appeal  to  the  universities  again  to  give  us  of  their 
best  men  as  well  as  of  their  best  women.  And  I  turn  here  to 
the  university  for  still  a  further  purpose,  and  to  complete  the 
comment  on  our  motto.  The  motto  of  Oxford,  Edward 
Denison's  university,  is  derived  from  a  verse  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  Psalm,  which  reads:  "With  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life: 
and  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light."  Our  forerunners  could 
say,  may  the  leaders  of  our  movement  continue  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  Oxford's  motto: 

"Dominus  illuminatio  men."    The  Lord  is  my  light. 
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scrvation  and  experimentation;  not  for  the  application  of  a 
priori  principles. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  man  has  not  been  too  late  in 
starting  on  a  radical  plan  for  the  supplanting  .of  the  family  by 
society  as  a  whole.  To  make  a  thorough  success  of  this,  he 
should  have  begun  it  aeons  ago,  before  he  became  a  mammal. 
In  that  case  by  the  present  time  he  might  perhaps  hope  to  rival 
the  ants  in  social  organization. 

A  valiant  and  venturesome  attempt  to  meet  this  difficulty 
lies  in  the  suggestion  of  J.  B.  S.  Haldane  in  his  booklet  on 
Science  and  the  Future;  and  Charlotte  Haldane  has  pictured 
for  us  society  as  it  may  be  after  the  plan  is  carried  out.  The 
human  germ  gland  is  to  be  artificially  and  impersonally  culti- 
vated in  isolation  by  modern  methods  of  tissue  culture.  The 
germ  cells  are  to  be  likewise  developed  from  the  start  in  public 
incubators;  these  to  be  followed  by  other  public  institutions 
for  later  stages,  till  development  and  education  are  complete. 
Such  a  proposal  helps  to  visualize  the  very  great  biological 
difficulty  involved  in  the  attempt  to  now  change  the  direction 
of  evolution  of  man ;  to  reverse  the  long  course  he  has  traveled 
toward  the  family  system;  to  transform  him  from  a  mammal 
to  something  else;  to  start  him  on  a  course  leading  to  replace- 
ment of  the  family  and  the  parent  by  society  as  a  whole. 
Evolution  is  never  closed:  and  what  man  may  become  through 
millions  of  years  of  effort  in  that  direction  no  one  can  say. 
But  certainly  a  long  and  hard  road  would  have  to  be  traveled 
before  that  plarr  could  be  made  a  success.  The  varied  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  present  nature  of  man;  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  mammal;  his  long  and  helpless  infancy;  the  high  de- 
velopment of  his  mating  and  parental  impulses;  and  his  diversi- 
fied and  exacting  life  career,  appear  to  be  met  most  adequately 
(though  obviously  still  imperfectly)  by  the  life-long  monog- 
amous family. 
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family  influence  is  powerful.  It  may  be  powerful  for  good  or 
powerful  for  evil.  The  many  different  family  situations  that 
cause  neurosis  show  that  the  family  influence  may  be  quite  bad, 
even  when  following  accepted  conventional  channels  of  good- 
ness. Mother  love  is  usually  extolled  to  the  skies;  it  is  sup- 
posed that  one  can  never  get  too  much  of  it;  yet  it  may  very 
truly  be  a  damaging  force  to  personality  if  bestowed  unwisely 
and  too  frequently.  Family  influences  may  produce  the  shut-in 
type  of  personality,  develop  timidity  and  sensitiveness,  and 
cause  neurosis.  So  also  the  child  who  feels  himself  not  loved 
may  develop  feelings  of  inferiority  and  other  abnormalities. 

Granted  that  the  power  of  the  family  may  be  exercised  harm- 
fully as  well  as  beneficially,  the  future  course  of  the  family  is 
not  likely  to  see  this  force  diminished  appreciably.  But  with 
the  small-family  system  of  one  or  two  children,  the  nature  of 
the  family  environment  is  changed  appreciably  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  with  the  small-family  system  the  chances  of 
producing  extraordinarily  bright  children  or  extremely  nervous 
children  is  considerably  increased.  There  is  a  serious  possi- 
bility that  this  situation  may  be  laying  the  foundation  for 
mental  disorders.  For  it  is  probable  that  the  strains  of  modern 
city  life  precipitate  upon  feeble  foundations  neuroses  that 
would  never  develop  in  the  simpler  rural  environment.  Mental 
disorders  are  astoundingly  frequent  today.  The  chances  of  an 
adult  in  New  York  State  being  placed  in  an  insane  asylum 
is  about  one  in  twenty-five. 

But  just  as  inventions  have  precipitated  wholesale  changes 
in  the  family,  so  also  discoveries  in  psychology  and  sociology 
may  enable  us  to  avoid  the  production  of  disordered  personalities 
and  rather  to  produce  more  exceptionally  able  children.  It 
may  be,  therefore,  that  the  small-family  system  will  be  made 
to  produce  more  children  with  high  intelligence  quotients  and 
less  neurotic,  but  this  desideratum  will  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  thorough-going  application  of  intelligence  and  knowledge 
ot  yet  definitely  proven.  (Continued  on  page  342) 
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GROWING  UP 

By  KARL  DE  SCHWEINITZ 

In  preparation — Probable  Price  $1.75 

GROWING  UP  tells  the  story  of  reproduction  and  birth 
for  beys  and  girls  between  the  years  of  six  and  twelve. 
It  is  designed  to  be  read  either  to  or  by  the  child,  pre- 
ferably to  the  child,  or  to  be  used  by  the  parents  in  an- 
swering his  or  her  questions. 

The  story  is  presented  here  in  all  its  essential  outlines, 
for  the  author  feels,  unless  every  question,  spoken  or 
implied,  is  answered,  curiosity  may  lead  children  to 
undesirable  sources  of  information  and  to  unwholesome 
and  distorted  conceptions. 

It  is  the  parents  who  should  interpret  this  aspect  of 
life  and  GROWING  UP  has  been  written  to  help  them 
in  doing  it. 

The  anxious  parent  who  dreads  the  period  when  the 
child  "asks  questions"  will  welcome  Mr.  de  Schweinitz" 
story- form  approach. 

CULTIVATING    THE 
CHILD'S   APPETITE 

By  C.  ANDERSON  ALDRICH,  M.D. 

Price  $1.75 

— A  timely  book  for  parents  beset  by  the  baffling  prob- 
lem of  the  child's  refusal  to  eat. 

The  condition  is  widespread — the  doctors  call  it  "An- 
orexia"— the  parents  simply  say  "my  child  won't  eat — 
Dr.  Aldrich  in  his  book  conjures  up  this  familiar  scene: 
".  .  .  .  over  the  table,  parents  and  children  are  engaging 
in  countless  battles,  from  which  the  children  are  usually 
emerging  victorious.  Consequently  we  find  many  un- 
dernourished children  who  have  developed  marked  be- 
havior disturbances,  and  many  worried,  anxious,  and 
worn  mothers  and  nurses,  not  to  mention  irate  fathers." 
Dr.  Aldrich  shows  the  "way  out"  through  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  psychological  aspects  of  refusal  to  eat. 
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By  MARY  HARTLEY  BARNES 

In   preparation — Probable   Price  $2.75 

In  this  volume  the  author  demonstrates  in  a  concrete 
and  practical  manner  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  feeding  of  young  children.  The  book  is  meant 
primarily  for  the  mother  or  nurse  who  wishes  to  feed 
the  child  systematically.  It  contains  condensed  advice 
on  child  feeding  compiled  from  the  best  authorities; 
menus  for  each  month  in  the  year;  and  general  cooking 
directions  as  well  as  specific  recipes. 
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So  also  the  tremendous  loss  of  functions  by  the  family  is  an 
established  fact  that  may  promise  some  good  or  some  bad  out- 
come, depending  on  the  adjustments  that  are  made.  If  the 
schools  can  be  made  to  educate  children  better  than  the  family 
can,  then  this  shift  of  functions  is  a  net  gain.  So  also  if  other 
social  agencies,  such  as  the  state  and  industry,  can  carry  on 
their  activities  better  than  the  family  once  did,  the  loss  to  the 
family  is  a  gain  to  society. 

But  when  these  many  activities  are  shifted  from  the  family 
to  other  social  groups,  what  will  happen  to  the  family?  I 
believe  that  it  is  quite  possible,  even  probable,  that  the  family 
will  emerge  a  more  harmonious  institution,  though  such  an 
end  is  hardly  conceivable  to  those  whose  eyes  are  turned  back- 
ward. The  family  is  a  little  group  of  persons  who  stay  to- 
gether because  of  certain  attractions  or  bonds  or  ties;  other- 
wise they  would  move  and  live  apart.  These  bonds  are — or 
have  been — the  economic  bond,  the  protective,  the  educational, 
the  religious,  the  recreational  and  one  other  very  important 
one,  the  affectional.  All  these  common  activities  helped  to  keep 
the  family  intact  as  a  group,  though  they  have  not  been  strong 
enough,  however,  always  to  hold  family  groups  wholly  together, 
for  aside  from  death,  some  families  everywhere  have  been 
disrupted  by  separation  or  divorce.  As  all  these  bonds,  except 
the  tie  of  affection,  have  been  materially  weakened  during  the 
past  century,  it  is  natural  that  the  family  would  fall  apart 
more  frequently.  The  loss  of  these  functions  means  then  that 
the  family  largely  must  look  to  one  bond  alone  to  hold  it  intact, 
namely,  the  bond  of  affection. 

Surely  this  is  not  so  dismal  a  prospect  as  some  of  our 
calamity  howlers  think — a  prospect  of  families  based  on  affec- 
tion. When  the  family  was  a  business  partnership,  affection 
may  never  have  existed,  or  it  may  have  been  turned  into  hate 
or  irritation  or  suffering  between  husband  and  wife,  and  indeed 
the  affectional  relation  between  child  and  parent  may  have 
been  overlaid  by  cruelty  and  authority,  by  restricted  personality, 
by  a  domination  that  left  no  freedom.  Yet  with  affection  gone, 
a  family  group  had  to  continue  because  of  external  ties. 

With  the  changed  conditions,  the  family  must  rely  much  more 
on  affection.  With  birth  control,  with  women  working  outside 
the  home,  with  fewer  children,  and  with  more  frequent  divorce, 
it  seems  very  probable  that  much  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  affectional  element.  And  while  separation  and  divorce 
may  be  more  frequent  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  average 
quantity  of  affection  (to  use  a  statistical  concept)  per  family 
unit  remaining  intact  or  founded  anew  after  divorce  will  be 
much  higher  than  was  the  case  when  the  family  was  held  to- 
gether by  many  other  bonds.  This  may  not  be  the  case,  how- 
ever, for  there  are  many  forces  in  modern  life  that  produce 
nervousness  and  nervous  men  and  women  find  it  more  difficult 
than  others  to  find  suitable  mates.  The  conditions  of  modern 
life  also  present  certain  strains  on  affection. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  affection  is  not  a  solid  enough 
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jundation  on  which  to  build  the  family  structure,  but  these 
think  are  also  people  whose  eyes  are  turned  backward.  Yet 
i  taking  opposition  to  their  views,  we  must  not  be  dogmatic 
r  let  our  wishful  thinking  dictate  our  conclusions.  In  truth, 
:ience  has  as  yet  very  little  to  tell  us  of  the  causes  and  habits 
hkh  build  affection.  The  topic  has  been  taboo.  Yet  it  seems 
ery  probable  that  science  and  the  subsequent  diffusion  of 
'hat  it  will  discover  about  affection  and  the  learning  process 
•ill  do  much  to  make  affection  between  all  the  members  a 
lore  frequent  affair  in  the  family.  Those  who  would  solve 
imily  problems  and  try  to  direct  the  course  of  evolution  of 
le  family  toward  better  channels  must  work  to  discover  as 
luch  as  possible  about  the  science  and  art  of  affection  for 
arents  and  children  as  well  as  husbands  and  wives  and  to 
isseminate  these  fundamentally  important  discoveries  as  widely 
>  possible. 

'N  the  main,  the  most  rapid  changes  have  been  taking 
place  in  the  mechanical  and  economic  parts  of  our  social 
[eritage,  with  which  the  social  organization  is  in  close  asso- 
jiation  and  adjustment,  while  the  family  organization  has 
een  a  little  slow  in  changing  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  in 
inse  other  parts  of  culture,  a  conclusion  quite  contrary  to 
le  opinion  of  many  who  think  that  the  family  has  been 
langing  too  fast.  There  has  been  a  true  "cultural  lag." 
Roman's  place  is  still  considered  to  be  in  the  home,  even  when 
er  occupations  have  been  taken  away  in  large  part  for  the 
reater  period  of  her  married  life.  There  are  perhaps  fewer 
ersons  married,  although  within  the  past  thirty  years  the 
ercentage  of  the  population  married  has  increased.  The  age 
f  marriage  has  probably  been  postponed  since  the  agricultural 
eriod.  The  relation  of  child  to  parent  has  become  more 
omplicated  and  resulted  in  more  maladjusted  children,  due  in 
irge  part  to  the  economic  changes  to  which  the  family  has  not 
et  become  adjusted.  Divorce  and  separation  have  increased 
normously.  There  are  these  many  evidences  of  maladjust- 
icnts  of  the  family  to  the  changed  social  conditions.  These 
maladjustments  are  the  result  of  the  hangover  of  theories, 
olicies,  ethics  that  were  quite  appropriate  for  the  family  under 
lie  simpler  agricultural  conditions,  but  which  are  not  now 
jited  to  the  changed  conditions;  they  are  due  to  a  failure  of 
le  family  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

How  shall  these  new  and  better  adjustments  be  made? 
'Jot  by  clinging  to  the  old  beliefs  and  customs,  for  the  old 
onditions  of  agriculture  and  home  industry  can  not  be  brought 
ack  with  culture  as  it  is,  nor  the  mores  that  grew  up  with 
lem.  The  family  will  have  to  work  out  new  adjustments  to 
le  small  family,  to  a  family  with  reduced  production  in  the 
ome  for  women,  to  a  family  which  is  not  to  be  held  together 
o  much  by  economic  and  social  bonds,  but  which  is  to  be 
ased  on  affection.  To  make  these  adjustments  the  family  will 
ave  to  make  new  inventions  and  utilize  new  researches  in 
le  psychology  of  personality,  utilize  new  knowledge  regarding 
le  habits  and  practices  of  affection,  and  the  new  discoveries 
egarding  the  training  of  children.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
lat  the  family  will  recover  the  functions  it  has  lost.  But 
ven  if  the  family  doesn't  produce  thread  and  cloth  and  soap 
nd  medicine  and  food,  it  can  still  produce  happiness,  which 
oes  not  seem  such  a  very  bad  thing  to  do,  after  all. 
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o  his  book,   England: 

I   am  disposed  to  think  that  this  sudden  transplantation  of  the 

ountryman  within  three  or  four  generations  into   the   unnatural 

urroundings  of  the  towns  lias  more  to  do  with  social  unrest  than 

usually  supposed.     The  obsession  of  ill-usage  which  generates 

e  revolutionary  temperament  seems  to  occur  almost  exclusively 

mong  the  town  worker*.     In  material  comforts  they  are  better  off 

lan  ever  before  but  they  suffer  from   a   chronic  malaise   which 

•nakes   them    hate    all   the   conditions    of   their    lives.     The   town 

worker  does  not  consciously  recognize  the  call  of  the  country,  he 

•inly  feels  the  aching  of  racial  habits  thousands  of  years  old  and 

now  suddently  thwarted. 
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ing as  it  does  in  information  regarding  the  terrific  power 
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the  city  man  is  following  out  an  imperious  and  sound  impulse 
and  not  an  insane  whim  when  he  insists  that  he  must  have  a  oar 
in  which  to  get  out  in  the  country,  even  though  to  have  it  means 
the  sacrifice  of  proper  housing  and  provision  for  a  rainy  day? 
Reasonably  priced  housing  in  the  suburbs  is  a  matter  for  urgent 
concern. 

Here,  too,  is  a  factor  which  I  think  has  much  to  do  with  the 
more  spectacular  outbreaks  of  industrial  unrest  such  as  great 
strikes  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers,  usually  unorgan- 
ized, and  certain  activities  of  revolutionary  political  groups.  A 
big  mass  strike  is  a  glorious,  emotional  release  after  long  sub- 
jection to  emotional  thwarting  and  strain.  It  is  in  the  same 
category  as  a  red  hot  revival,  a  lynching  bee,  a  drunken  spree, 
a  medieval  children's  crusade.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  symp- 
tom of  a  condition  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  by  being 
shocked  at  it  or  afraid  of  it,  by  preaching  against  it,  by  de- 
nouncing its  leaders,  by  clubbing  women  and  children  on  the 
picket  line.  In  the  early  stages  of  >a  strike  they  like  to  be  club- 
bed and  the  police  get  an  equally  big  "kick"  out  of  the  club- 
bing. Sensible  people  who  are  interested  in  the  family  and  who 
know  what  havoc  a  great  strike  plays  with  family  life  will 
minister  impartially  to  the  victims  just  as  they  would  in  the 
case  of  a  war,  a  riot,  or  an  epidemic,  and  above  all  they  will 
face,  study,  and  remove  the  condition  of  which  the  strike  is 
a  manifestation. 

Again,  dealing  with  the  matter  from  the  rtandpoint  of  ef- 
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ficiency  in  production,  H.  D.  Harrison,  a  British  authority  o 
industrial  psychology,  says:  "Envy  and  resentment  are  feeling 
which  are  quite  incompatible  with  that  smooth  running  of  th 
industrial  machine  necessary  for  a  high  standard  of  output,  bu 
these  are  feelings  which  are  daily  being  aroused  under  the  pres 
ent  autocratic  system  of  industrial  organization."  We  kno\ 
that  envy  and  resentment  and  the  personal  and  social  unres 
that  flow  from  them  are  also  quite  incompatible  with  th 
smooth  course  of  family  life.  But  whether  they  are  them 
selves  aware  of  it  or  not,  thousands  of  industrial  workers  d 
feel  this  envy  and  resentment  and  if  we  are  really  concerne 
about  the  integrity  of  family  life  and  not  merely  about  charit 
able  administrations  to  the  victims  of  broken  family  life,  w 
shall  not  be  able  to  evade  consideration  of  these  broader  prob 
lems  of  the  distribution  of  the  product  of  industry  and  th 
democratization  and  decentralization  of  ownership  an 
management. 

A  ND  that  suggests  a  final  observation.  The  industrial  worke 
/\.  suffers  from  lack  of  opportunity  to  express  himself,  t 
release  himself,  to  assert  himself  in  certain  ways  to  which  fo 
generations  men  have  been  accustomed:  the  satisfaction  tha 
comes  from  tilling  land  and  raising  a  crop  on  it,  from  bein 
skillful  with  tools,  from  making  a  useful  or  beautiful  thing 
from  disposing  of  the  product  of  his  toil  and  his  skill,  from  di 
rect  wrestling  with  nature,  and  so  on.  He  frequently  canno 
express  himself  in  these  ways  in  the  modern  factory.  He  can 
not  control  his  own  destiny  as  an  individual  in  the  huge  in 
dustrial  machine  that  we  have  developed.  How  then  is  he  go 
ing  to  save  his  soul  and  his  self-respect  and  so  be  an  integrate 
being  who,  among  other  things,  may  be  expected  to  play  hi 
normal  part  in  a  family?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  sha 
shorten  hours  and  give  a  man  all  the  chance  he  wants  to  expres 
himself  in  his  leisure  time.  It  will  be  some  time  before  th 
hours  are  short  enough  to  compensate  for  all  the  thwartin 
incident  to  factory  conditions;  and,  moreover,,  a  man  who  re 
mains  a  hopeless  cog  in  the  machine  in  so  important  an  aspec 
as  his  work,  on  which,  after  all,  power  is  based,  is  not  likel 
to  be  a  whole  and  healthy  individual.  Industrial  workers  hav 
been  creating  and  shaping  a  social  agency  through  which  the 
can  exercise  some  control  over  their  destinies,  through  whic 
they  do  recover  a  measure  of  self-respect  and  achieve  a  cer 
tain  opportunity  for  self-expression.  That  agency  is  the  labo 
movement;  primarily  the  trade  unions,  also  in  time,  the  labo 
political  party,  cooperative  enterprises,  labor  banking,  labo 
education,  and  so  on.  It  is  indeed  a  most  imperfect  agencj 
it  has  made  numerous  mistakes,  but  some  one,  I  believe,  one 
remarked  of  the  church  that  it  must  be  divine  or  it  could  no 
possibly  have  survived  all  the  mistakes  it  committed.  At  al 
events,  it  should  be  clear  by  this  time  that  the  labor  move 
ment  cannot  be  fought  out  of  existence  and  it  cannot  kill  itsel 
by  its  own  mistakes,  for  it  is  the  one  democratic  agency  in  th 
industrialism  that  dominates  our  modern  life,  the  chief  mean 
of  expression  for  the  industrial  worker. 

It  serves  a  profound  psychological  need  even  for  unorganizei 
workers,  which  explains  more  than  anything  else  perhaps  wh 
men  will  fight  and  die  for  it. 

NOW  development  of  such  an  agency  for  self-expression  am 
self-determination  in  the  midst  of  a  social  order  becomin] 
ever  more  complex,  impersonal  and  centralized  would  seem  t< 
be  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  all  men  an< 
women  of  good-will  would  heartily  encourage  it.  Whethe 
democracy  can  at  all  survive  against  what  sometimes  seems  to  b 
u  very  rapidly  rising  tide  of  dictatorship  depends  chiefly,  ] 
believe,  upon  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  this  agency  o 
democracy  in  industry.  For  this  reason  I  have  made  no  ref 
erence  to  certain  provision  for  recreation,  education,  welfan 
work  and  so  on  by  employers  of  which  often  much  is  mad< 
(though  I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  lofty  motives  tha 
in  certain  instances  animate  these  activities)  because  I  believi 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  workers  should  de- 
velop these  services  for  themselves  cooperatively  rather  thai 
have  them  handed  down  to  them  charitably — or  which  is  mucl 
worse,  as  a  substitute  for  adequate  wages  or  a  means  for  at- 
taching the  employe  to  the  personal  service  of  the  employer. 

Our  hope  must  be  in  a  real  avenue  for  self-expression  and  self 
determination  if  workers  are  not  to  be  a  thwarted  people,  bui 
free  and  happy  men  and  women  who  are  capable  of  enterinc 
into  the  finer  relations  of  family  life. 
please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 


DANIEL   AND   THE   LIONS 

(Continued  from  page   298) 


than  to  try  to  train  me  against  mine.     I  was  cut  out  for   an 

animal  trainer,  and  not  a  priest.     I'd  have  made  a  poor  Pope 

and  no  mistake,"  he  grinned,  shaking  his  mop  of  gray  curls. 
Mr.   McPherson  continued   to   stare   fascinated   through   the 

bars  at  the  dancing  Phoebe.     "How  does  she  understand  what 

you  want?     And  why  does  she  want  to  do  it — a  wild  animal?" 

he  gasped,   half   to   himself. 

"Begin   young,    and    know   what   you    want    yourself    before 

you  expect  them  to,"  snapped   Chief.     "That's   the   first   thinjz 

I  say  to  every  trainer.    But   will  you  believe   it?    It's  harder 

to  train  the  trainers  than  to  train  the  lions!  I  say  to  them, 
;the  lions  will  catch  on  to  what  you  want  if  you  know  your- 
iself.  But  the  damn  fools  can't  decide  what  tricks  to  teach, 
lor  how  they  expect  to  teach  'em,  or  which  lions  can  learn 
iwhat,  nor  have  patience  to  keep  at  it  after  they  do  decide. 

Any  smart  lion  gets  disgusted  with  their  flip-flopping  around. 

and   loses   all    respect.     Then    they're   spoilt    for   fair.     Twice 

as  hard  to  manage  after  that.     Sometimes  even  good  cubs  get 

cranky — young — full    of    pep.      Then    I    leave    them    alone    for 

a  bit,  and  come  back  to  it,  a  little  at  a  time.  You  can't  tame 
i'em.  You  don't  want  to.  You  just  want  to  train  'em  to  do 

their  tricks  right,  and  on  time,  and  to  use  what  head  they  got — 
I  (there's  a  lot  of  difference  between  them,  some  are  dumb)  — 
I  and  do  what  they  can  do  best  to  help  along  the  show.  A  good 

circus  needs  spirited  animals — too  tame's  as  bad  as  too  wild — 

no  one  pays  to  see  a  bunch  o'  lame  ducks.    But  they  got  to  be 

trained   to   do   their   own   tricks   well,    and   to  fall   in   and   not 

interfere  with  the  tricks  the  other  ones  do.     If  they're  trained 

right,  the  show's  got  a  place  for  all  of  them." 
The  school   teacher  ga"ed   at  his   guide   with    almost   glassy 

intensity.     The   canvas   background   dissolved    into    mountains, 

marshes,  hot  plains  and  icy   ravines,   against  which   the   figure 

)f   Chief   enlarged    to    a   gigantic    symbol    of    prehistoric   lore. 

From    antiquity  he   seemed   to   have   been   training   animals   to 

:urb   their   natural   waywardness    and   do   mans"   bidding,    long 

Before  the  art  of  training  men  had  been  developed. 
Whatever  mischief  these  wild  creatures  might  have  done  of 

:heir  own  fancy,  they  had  been  made  to  do  otherwise,  because    ' 

3hief  had  trained  them  so.     Faced  with  the   trade  secrets  of 

iuch    a   hoary   pedagogy,   his   own    insistence    on    the   dates    of 

cings    and    the    dative    case,    seemed    immature,    unskilful    and 

levoid   of    aim.      He   felt   himself    an    apprentice    in   the    pres- 

•nce  of  a  master  craftsman. 
Thev  were  now  back  where  they  had  started  on  their  circuit. 

\s     McPherson     murmured,     "Goodnight,"     Chief     grunted, 

aluted    with    his    gnarled    forefinger,    and    barking    out    sharp 

irders,     re-entered    Queenie's    cage.       He    had    forgotten    the 

choo!   teacher's  existence  already.     But  the  teacher,  with  one 

ast  stare   at  the   restless   lioness,   pushed   his   way   out   of   the 

ent  and  started  home  almost  on  a  run. 
Twilight  had  long  since  faded,  and  the  fields  glimmered  un- 

ler  a  pale  moon.     He  stumbled   hurriedly   through  the  grass, 

runted  with  a  vague  anxiety  and  self-reproach. 
"You'd  think  he  cared  more  about  his  cubs  than  I  do  about 

nine — and  more  about  his  Phoebe;"  he  almost  sobbed  to  him- 

elf.     "He  can  handle  her  better,  that's  sure — "  and  he  stopped 

uddenly  to  face  the  startling  fact  that  he,   a  Phi  Beta   Kappa 

nan,  had  actually  stood   trembling  and  abashed  before   an  un- 

:empt,  profane  old  rasca'  of  an  animal  trainer.     But  such  was 

mdoubtedlv  the  case.     "The  difference  between  us  is  that  he 

:nows  his  business,"  he  groaned. 

He  compared  the  unfeigned  respect  which  Chief's  assistants 
ad  for  him,  and  the  attitude  of  many  of  the  younger  teachers 

oward    himself.     The    wary    sidelong    glance    of    the    swaying 

'hoebe,  as  she  danced  to  please  her  trainer,   almost  made  his 

reath  catch,   as  he   reflected   on   the   flippancy  with  which  his 

'hoebe   ignored   every   suggestion   which   he    made.      He   even 

hamefacedly    compared    the    demands    of    Chief    for    skilled 

elp,  with  his  own.     "How  can   you   raise  good  lions   out  of 

ickly,  poor  trained  cubs?"  Chief  had  shouted   at  him.     "Any 

ood  cub  can  be  spoiled  by  a  damn-fool  trainer,  and  any  bad 
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cub  has  had  a  damn-fool  trainer.  Take  it  from  me.  Son 
cubs  are  brighter  than  others,  but  no  cub  is  bad  if  someor 
ain't  spoiled  him.  And  then  they  shoot  a  mean  lion.  Why  n< 
shoot  the  skunk  who  spoiled  him?"  was  another  of  Chief 
infuriated  rhetorical  questions  which  the  teacher  had  ni 
felt  qualified  to  answer. 

He  had  now  reached  the  street.  The  moon  cast  shadov 
on  rows  of  quiet  dwellings.  The  bell-tower  of  the  schoolhous 
the  church  spire,  and  the  cupola  of  the  town  hall,  caught  tl 
silver  moonlight  above  the  dark  trees.  He  waved  his  ham 
at  the  buildings  before  him.  "If  all  these  trainers  had  doi 
their  job  as  he  does  his,  our  town  boys  wouldn't  be  breakii 
into  basements,  and  my  daughter  wouldn't  be  playing  the  fo 
on  Main  Street  for  clowns  to  laugh  at,"  he  groaned  to  himse! 
and  from  force  of  habit  fingered  his  gold  key.  But  he  dropp< 
it  impatiently.  For  once  it  did  not  comfort  him,  but  rath 
added  to  his  self-abasement.  He  tiptoed  into  his  quiet  hous 
He  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  avoid  his  wife.  S 
would  be  waiting  for  him  with  reproaches,  which,  howev 
delayed,  could  never  be  escaped.  But  as  he  passed  the  op 
bathroom  door,  he  heard  a  choking  sigh  in  the  dark,  and  fes 
ing  lest  she  were  ill,  he  turned  on  the  light,  disclosing  not  1 
wife,  but  Phoebe,  fumbling  in  the  medicine  closet.  She  turn 
on  him  like  a  flash,  and  thrust  her  hands  behind  her,  there 
losing  her  grip  upon  a  bottle,  which  fell  and  splintered  on  t 
tiled  floor  filling  the  room  with  the  strong  reek  of  carbo 
acid.  For  an  instant  the  two  stood  rigid,  facing  each  other. 
Then  her  father  managed:  "Phoebe!  What  are  you  doing 
The  girl  struggled  to  regain  her  poise.  "I've  got  a  canl 
sore  in  my  mouth,"  she  began  bravely.  "I  thought  maybe  soi 
dope — "  she  hesitated  and  stopped.  The  agony  of  distr< 
in  her  father's  eyes  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  flung  hers 
upon  his  neck.  "Never  mind  what  I  was  going  to  do.  I 
broken,  so  I  can't,"  she  panted,  her  face  hidden. 

"Phoebe,  my  little  girl,"  implored  her  father,  "promise  : 
you  won't  try  that  again." 

"You  needn't  worry"  she  cried  in  utter  self-contempt.  " 
never  get  away  with  it.  I'll  never  get  away  with  anythii 
I'm  too  dumb  even  to  get  a  bottle  in  the  dark  without  droppi 
it." 

"Promise  me.  I  want  your  promise,"  reiterated  her  fath 
his  pale  lips  twitching,  as  he  gripped  her  thin  shoulders,  i 
kissed  her  face  and  hair  convulsively. 

Phoebe  stared  up  at  him  through  her  tears,  in  surprise, 
promise,"  she  said.  "But  I  didn't  think  you'd  care  so  mu 
I  thought  maybe  you'd  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  such  a  dumbb 
Oh  Dad,  everyone  in  town  knows  I  flunked.  They  all 
me.  They  say  I'm  the  world's  worst.  They  think  I  dc 
care.  Let  "em  think  so.  You  don't  know  how  it  feels 
be  a  nit-wit;  a  plain,  ordinary,  damn-fool.  It's  an  aw 
feeling."  She  shuddered,  and  he  gripped  her  closer. 

"Yes,  it's  an  awful  feeling,  child.  I've  got  it  too.  A  pi: 
ordinary,  damn-fool,"  he  echoed  bitterly. 

"You  can't  feel  it;  you're  too  smart,"  sobbed  Phoebe  w 
unconscious  irony.  "I'm  the  only  total  loss  in  this  fam 
How  did  you  ever  get  such  a  dumb-Dora  for  a  daught 
How  do  you  know  they  didn't  leave  me  on  the  doorstep  ii 
basket?  Why  don't  you  label  me  Flapper  Phoebe,  the  hun 
pinwheel,  and  sell  me  to  the  circus?  They  know  how  to  tl 
dumb  animals,"  and  as  her  father  suddenly  stiffened  at  th 
words,  she  cried  more  excitedly:  "Don't  scold  me,  Dad 
can't  bear  it  now.  Just  leave  me  alone.  I  wish  I  was  dez 
"Don't  say  that,  Phoebe,"  her  father  entreated,  his  ch 
against  hers.  "Don't  break  my  heart." 

"Why   not   say   it?      Its   true,"   she   insisted.     "I'm    just 
good,  Daddy.     You   never   can   teach   me   anything.     Just 
me  in  a  cage  in  the  Zoo  and  let  me  howl.     I'd  be  better 
there  than  I  am  here.    There's  never  any  sense  to  what  I 
and  there  never  will  be." 

Her  father  led  her  to  her  room.  "Go  to  bed  now,  chi 
he  urged  gently.  "We'll  think  it  over  in  the  morning.  Ma 
there's  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  what  you  say  this  time.  Ma 
there's  too  much,"  he  added  with  a  catch  in  his  voice.  And 
turned  to  his  own  room  to  talk  it  out  with  his  wife. 


(In  annotritif  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 


''Lest  we 
forget" 


"It  has  been  in  this  house  fifty  years. 
You  can't  find  another  piece  li^e  it. 
This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  genu- 
ine] What  am  I  offered  for  it?  These 
old  treasures  are  going  for  a  song. 
Give  me  a  bid." 

—While  the  auctioneer  rattles  on, 
some  of  the  neighbors  think  of  the 
old  days  of  entertainment  and  open 
hospitality  in  that  house.  They 
wonder  how  long  the  proud  and  lonely 
mistress  has  been  fighting  off  the  in- 
evitable. Inside,  she  hears  the  auc- 
tioneer's words — "genuine",  "fifty 
years  in  this  house",  "old  treasures" 
— every  word  a.  thrust  to  her  heart. 


ABIES  and  old  people  are  life's 
widest  contrast  and  life's  closest 
comparison.  The  younger  they 
are  and  the  older  they  are  the  more  they 
need  our  love  and  care.  For  the  helpless 
baby  it  is  a  sunny  world.  There  is 
always  someone  ready  to  wait  on  him, 
to  take  care  of  him.  Whether  he  laughs 
or  whether  he  cries,  the  world  smiles  on 
him  and  tries  to  anticipate  his  every  need. 

But  it  is  a  gray,  cheerless  world  for  the 
tired,  brave  old  soul  who  fails  to  get  the 
care  and  waiting  on  and  the  affection  she 
hungers  for.  And  charity,  when  clumsily 
bestowed,  stings  almost  as  much  as  neglect. 


A  big  business  man  said  recently:  "I 
think  the  saddest  sights  in  the  world  are 
the  old  people  whose  relatives  regard 
them  as  burdens — especially  when  they 
realise  the  situation.  I  think  it  is  fine  to 
build  churches  and  take  care  of  babies 
and  the  growing  boys  and  girls,  but  every 
dollar  I  can  afford  to  give  away  goes  to 
the  old  people.  Sometimes  I  pay  their 
rent  and  keep  homes  together,  and  some' 
times  I  provide  little  comforts  when  their 
homes  are  broken  up." 

While  charity  takes  care  of  the  friendless 
and  helpless,  and  science  is  finding  out 
how  to  prevent  physical  aches  and  pains, 


it  remains  for  "society" — and  that  means 
all  of  us  added  together — to  prevent  old 
age  from  suffering  one  of  its  greatest 
sorrows — penniless  dependence. 

The  United  States  and 

Canada    pay    bigger  <^*, 

wages   than  other  J     \ 

countries.    Nearly  all 

their   workers  earn 

enough  to  provide  for 

old  age.   If  they  plan 

ahead,  they  may  have 

in  their  years  of  retire' 

ment,  not  merely  bare 

existence,    but    real 

comfort. 


-MV 


Almost  every  man  and  woman  must  face  these  five  great  hazards 

of  life: 

Death— which  may  come  early,  before  one's  dependents  have 

been  provided  for. 

Accident— always  sudden  and  often  causing  lessened  earning 

power. 

Sickness — which  may  cause  want  as  well  as  suffering. 

Unemployment— which  may  bring  distress  to  others  in  addition 

to  the  unemployed. 

Dependent  Old  Age— which  must  seek  charity  if  self-support  is 

no  longer  possible. 

"Society",  through  organized  effort,  with  its  millions  of  mutual 

life  insurance  policies,  has  done  what  no  individual  could  do 


alone.  It  has  found  a  way  to  meet  four  of  the  five  hazards. 
Annuities  for  old  age,  protection  in  case  of  death,  accident  or 
sickness — almost  every  financial  requirement  can  now  be  met 
by  insurance.  Only  one  problem  is  still  unsolved— Employ- 
ment Insurance — and  that  will  follow.  The  day  must  come 
when  every  family  will  plan  to  meet  the  great  hazards  of  life  so 
that  no  member  of  it  will  face  the  need  of  charity. 

Thousands  of  Metropolitan  policy-holders  have  asked  how 
much  of  the  family  income  should  be  expended  for  immediate 
necessities;  how  much  for  clothing;  how  much  for  food;  how 
much  for  fuel:  how  much  should  be  laid  aside  for  protection. 
Our  booklet,  'Let  Budget  Help",  answers  these  questions.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  theWorld,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  eachyear 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
HOSPITAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS — 

18-20    E.    Division    St.,    Chicago,    111.      Miss 
Helen    Beckley,    Executive    Secretary. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE     SECURITY Aim:      To     promote 

through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot,  president.  A.  Ep- 


stein, executive  secretary, 
burgh,   Pennsylvania. 


Box  1001,  Harris- 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret      Sanger,     President,      104 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN    CHILD    HEALTH    ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS   FOR    THE    HARD    OF 

HEARING,    INC Promotes      the      cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary,  Hetty  C.  Wright,  1601 — 35th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE 

BLIND,  INC. President,     M.    C.     Migel, 

125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice    I/.    Edwards,    executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER—  Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 


AMERICAN      WOMEN'S      HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,    1917)— 637   Madison 

Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman,  Either  Love- 
joy,  M.D.;  Treasurer.  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 


ASSOCIATION    OF    VOLUNTEERS    IN 

SOCIAL  SERVICE-151  Fifth  Aven.u 
Volunteer  Placement  Kdiu-ation  Publicat'on?. 
Mrs.  Danforth  Ceer  for  Pres.  Mrs.  Richard 
Campbell,  Ex.  Sec'y- 


THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 


CHILD  HEALTH  DEMONSTRATION 
COMMITTEE Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  di- 
rector, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
Administers  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Program — demonstrating  integrated 
child  health  services  in  small  communities: 
Fargo,  N.  D.;  Clarke  County-Athens,  Ga.; 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn.;  Marion  County, 
Ore.  Bulletins  free  on  request. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc. —  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 

Eropriations  for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
tws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President ;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President ; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 


THE    CHILDREN'S    VILLAGE,    INCOR- 
PORATED  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 

York.  A  national,  non -sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


Fighting  Fate 

HE  Red  Cross  is  the  bold  answer 
of    courage    and    intelligence    to 


T 


fate."    [From  an  editorial  in  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  Post.] 

As  fine  a  phrase  as  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  Red  Cross !  And  well 
deserved,  as  the  past  year  has  re- 
emphasized. 

The  phrase  has  a  wider  scope, 
though,  than  its  application  to  the  Red 
Cross.  It  describes  the  whole  field  of 
social  progress,  typified  by  the  organ- 
izations on  these  pages.  Each  of  these 
agencies,  too,  is  an  "answer  of  courage 
and  intelligence  to  fate."  Each  was 
started  because  somewhere,  at  some 
time,  fate  had  been  a  bully.  One 
person  or  a  group  have  had  the  courage 
to  face  the  bully  and  the  intelligence 
to  outwit  him. 

As  you  take  out  your  annual  mem- 
bership   in    the    Red    Cross,    you    are 
expressing,     indirectly,    your     appreci- 
ation  of  the  courage   and   intelligence 
of  social  work  the  country  over,  which 
the  Red  Cross  typifies. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION  409  Palmer  Bid?.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander.  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


COUNCIL    ON    ADULT    EDUCATION 
FOR      THE      FOREIGN -BORN  — 

280  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  Community 
organization  and  clearing-house  for  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-born. 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counselling- 
agency.  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley ;  Treas- 
urer, William  H.  Wood  in;  Secretary,  Robert 
T.  Hill. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN     FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Florence    E.    Quinlan,    Executive    Secretary. 

Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and1 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperation  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer     service     for     college     students, 

Laura   H.    Parker,   Executive   Supervisor. 

Religious    Work    directors    in    Government 

Indian    Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up   of    New   Americans, 


EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA — L.  W.  Wallace. 
President:  Gny  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 


FEDERAL      COUNCIL      OF      THE 
CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA Constituted  by  28  Protestant 

communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  \facfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,   Rev.    )•'. 

E.  JoVnson,   Sec'y- 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  Internationa! 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 


France, 


HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— Trains     Negro 

youth  for  community  service.  Collegiate 
work  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Business,  Library  Science,  Building 
Construction,  and  Summer  School.  Publishes 
the  "Southern  Workman."  Free  material 
concerning  the  Negro  and  race  relation*. 
James  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


HUDSON  GUILD 436     West     2/th     Street. 

Dr.  John  L-  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood  hou?e:  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  way* 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletics;  Neichborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 


JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON     METHODS 
OF  PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY — 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director, 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication : 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency. 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT —  A  national  organization 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $!,  $5.  $10,  and  $100,  includ- 
ing monthly  Bulletin. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—  Promotes  a  better  understandin," 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry 
through  its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture 
services  and  organization  of  college  and 
city  groups.  Executive  Directors,  Harry  \V. 
Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES — 25  West  4M 

Street,  New  York,  Marcus  L.  Bell,  Presi- 
dent: ^herrard  Ewing,  General  Director: 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of  serv- 
ice points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  the  Societies,  supple- 
mented by  gifts  from  interested  individual;. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president: 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  trneeral  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration:  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC'fest,  1912,  incorp.  1914). 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
tlip  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powliion,  Gen.  Sec'y- 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. -Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president ;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'AIton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly, $.50  a  year. 


Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL   OF   WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Sherman    C.    Kingsley,    president, 

Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y.  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meetiner,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
May  2nd-9th,  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS   OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS Mrs.    A.    H.    Reeve. 

President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCH  MIS- 
SION OF  HELP 1133    Broadway,    New 

York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Fifteen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
staffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 


NATIONAL    FEDERATION     OF    DAY 

NURESRIES (org.  1898),  Room  907,  105 

East  22nd  St.,  New  York  (tel.  Gramercy 
5258).  To  unite  in  one  central  body  all  day 
nurseries;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest 
attainable  standard;  to  act  as  a  central 
bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  existing 
day  nurseries,  and  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature  that  may  prove  help- 
ful in  the  organization  of  new  day  nurseries. 
Mrs.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Baldwin,  Treas. ;  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Dodge,  Sec'y;  Miss  H.  M.  Sears,  Exec. 
Sec'y. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.— 370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work    among   colored    people. 
To   create  and    stimulate  health    conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among    the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help   educate   and    place    young 
colored    women    in    public    health    work. 
Work      supported      by      memberships      and 
voluntary    contributions. 


in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. For  further  information  address  Leon 
C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE-Por  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
secy;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


NATIONAL      WOMAN'S      CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna  A.  Gor 

don,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
mnt,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Moral- 
ity, Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Official  publication:  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Bird.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 


PLAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION     OF     AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


TOWN  HALL 123  W.  43  St.     Civic  center 

dedicated  to  community  interests.  Erected 
by  League  for  Political  Education  in  1921. 
Daily  lectures,  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc. 
R.  E.  Ely,  W.  B.  Cleveland,  Directors;  H. 
W.  Taft,  Chairman  Trustees.  Also  head- 
quarters Town  Hall  Club,  for  men  and 
women,  Albert  Shaw,  President.  Visitors 
welcomed. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the-  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ah. 


NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS — 

Lewis    II.    Carris,    Managing   Director;     Mrs. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS  -At  the  Chii- 

dren's  Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
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WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA a      cooperative      Educational 

Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr..  Secretary. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Kates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  Eatt  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  welfare 
board  in  southern  university  town.  Give 
details  training,  experience,  salary.  Mrs. 
Lila  Terhune,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


WANTED:  Single  man,  25  years  or 
older,  with  college  education,  for  Boys' 
Supervisor,  in  a  State  Institution.  State 
fully  experience  and  educational  qualifica- 
tions, and  answer  in  own  handwriting. 
Send  a  recent  photograph  if  possible. 
5996  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Social  case  workers  by  Jew- 
iih  organization  in  eastern  city  offering 
opportunities  for  development  in  the  field. 
5946  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORKERS  WANTED: 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore, 
105  West  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement.  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

EDITORIAL  SECRETARY.  Expert 
typist  and  stenographer,  college  graduate 
or  equivalent,  to  assist  editor  first-class 
established  monthly  review.  Some  Jewish 
education  preferred.  5995  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED— The  Marks  Nathan  Jewish 
Orphan  Home  of  Chicago  has  the  follow- 
ing vacancies.  Supervisor  for  girls  and 
supervision  for  boys.  Applicants  must  be 
well  qualified  educationally,  culturally  and 
temperatraentally.  Successful  experience  in 
group  handling  of  children  essential.  Ap- 
ply immediately  in  writing.  6006  SURVEY. 


ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
Inc.  (16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York  City), 
requires  young  women  for  resident  posi- 
tions in  private  families  supervising  prob- 
lem children  under  the  Bureau's  direction. 
Must  have  similar  experience  or  training 
and  experience  in  social  work.  Kinder- 
garten work  or  teaching.  Good  salaries 
and  training  courses  offered.  Write  quali- 
fications. 

WANTED:  Boys'  Supervisor  for  Home 
having  thirty  Jewish  Boys.  Good  salary 
and  full  maintenance.  State  age,  educa- 
tion, training  and  experience.  Apply  Supt. 
B'Nai  B'rith  Home  for  Children,  Fairview, 
Erie  County,  Penna. 


WANTED  by  Jewish  Child  Placing 
Agency,  case  worker  for  specially  selected 
group  of  adolescent  boys  placed  in  foster 
homes.  Training  and  experience  with 
various  types  of  boys'  problems  necessary. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  preferred.  Apply 
Jewish  Children's  Society,  205  W.  Lom- 
bard St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED:  NURSERY  SCHOOL  DI- 
RECTOR, experienced.  School  well  or- 
ginzed  and  equipped.  Good  salary.  Large 
Middle  Western  City.  5999  SURVEY. 


PRIVATE  HOME 


PRIVATE  HOME  for  children.  Limited 
to  four  in  number.  Calvert  School  Instruc- 
tion if  desired.  One  hour  from  New  York. 
6002  SURVEY. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  DISCRIMINATING  SERVICE 
ARE  YOU  USING  IT? 

Trained    and   experienced   workers   are    available   for   such   positions   as — 

Executive   Secretaries  Nurses — school    and    industrial: — 

Medical    Social    Workers,    R.N.  Hospital,    School   and    Institutional: — 

Family    Case   Workers  Superintendents 

Personnel   and    Employment  Graduate  Nurses 

Deans  Dietitians 

Principals  Matrons  and   Housekeepers 

Teachers  Recreation  Workers 

Secretaries — churches,     schools  Secretaries 
doctors'    offices 

When  you  have  a  position  to  fill  notify  us  of  your  requirements. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL   WELFARE  DIVISION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

100   East   42nd  Street  Ashland    6000  New   York,    N.   Y. 


Attention    Social    Workers ! 

Positions  noiv  open  for 

Child  Welfare  executive,  East.  $2,500. 

Psychiatric  social  worker,  child  guid- 
ance, Colorado.  $1,800  and  car. 

Psychiatric  social  worker,  girls'  pro- 
tective assn.,  Penna.  $2,400. 

Psychiatric  social  worker,  mental  hy- 
giene clinic,  Penna.  $2,400. 

Home-finder,  child  welfare.  East 
$2,200. 

District  supervisor,  family  welfare, 
East.  $2,000. 

Field  worker  in  child  welfare  (1  jr. 
family  case  work  exp.)  $1,500. 

County  welfare  executives  (2),  Mid- 
west and  South.  $2,100-$2,400 
and  car. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11   East   44th  Street 

New   York   City 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isr  STREET,  NEW  YORI 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers. 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

REGISTERED  NURSE,  Jewish,  speaks 
Yiddish  fluently,  wishes  position  in  New 
York  City.  Have  had  experience  in  Dis- 
pensary work  and  also  in  various  branches 
of  Public  Health  Nursing.  5998  SURVEY. 

MANAGING  HOUSEKEEPER,  with 
many  years  experience  as  matron  and 
managing  housekeeper  in  business  girls' 
hotel,  desires  position.  Economical  buyer. 
Successful  with  help.  City  or  country.  Ex- 
cellent references.  5983  SURVEY. 


RESEARCH  WORK 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  RESEARCH— 
Detailed  research  work  done  for  writers, 
speakers,  etc.  Library  of  Congress  and 
Government  Departments  covered.  Dorcy 
Cole.  020 — Tyth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


Bradlor.    fammu    expert 
i.*w»   hut    how  to   mil*  h*m« 
•«oKlnr.     cake-making,     candj 
big  profit*.      How  U 
profitable   TEA    ROOMS. 
etc.— o»«t  HI  wan 

Hake    Money!     Writ*   today   for   lllus. 
•••kin    "Conking    for    Profit,"    It's   FRK». 

Wericis   School   of   Home   Economic!,    849  E.  SSlb  Strtet.'Ckican 


^^f  ^~f&  '  ^wnuiB,          i 

./    ^f  making  rive 

w  jp  M,wr.    run    profit! 

V      «i*r  Inns,  C&feterl&s, 

.     Utvkr    Money!      Wrl 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SCHOOL  EXECUTIVES  NOTICE 

Resultful  method  by  a  resourceful  woman 
specialist  in  school  enrollments  and  organi- 
zation. Successful  experience  seventeen 
schools,  Secondary,  Correspondence,  Univer- 
sity. Write  now  for  results  for  second 
semester.  5989  SURVEY. 


MOTHERS  HELPER,  or  waitress,  girl 
mewhat  below  normal  intelligence,  good 
talth,  fine  character.  Residential  situa- 
>n  vicinity  of  New  York.  5916  SURVEY. 

JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  rec- 
amends  EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE 
ith  training  and  practice  in  social  case 
ork  who  wants  new  opportunity  pre- 
rably  in  East.  Medical  Social  field  pre- 
rred.  Joint  Vocational  Service,  130  East 
nd  Street,  New  York. 

STEWARD-MANAGER,  eighteen  years 
institutional  and  hotel  experience.     Ex- 
:rt    buyer.      Best    of     references.       5993 
JRVEY. 

WOMAN  ORGANIZER,  college  gradu- 
e,  executive,  clergyman's  daughter,  widow 
newspaper  editor,  experience  in  welfare 
ork,  course  in  practical  nursing  during 
»r  (at  present  employed),  desires  connec- 
m  where  diversified  experience  and.  ex- 
urive  capacities  will  find  expression,  5967 
»VEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  large  institution  expen- 
ded in  all  phases  of  child  care  anJ  per- 
nnel  management.  6005  SURVEY. 

'EDITOR:  Head  of  School ;  broad  back- 
ound  of  education,  travel,  experience; 
thor  numerous  articles,  book;  seeks 
itorial  direction  of  education,  juvenile, 
trade  magazine,  in  spare  time.  5992 
IRVEY. 


MAN,  twenty—eight  (college  training), 
ith  three  years  experience  in  orphanage 
capacity  as  assistant  to  superintendent, 
rsires  position  in  social  field.  Martin 
jmin,  115  East  24th  St.,  New  York. 


EXECUTIVE:  Exceptional  background, 
i  years  managerial  capacities,  desires 
ange.  Excellent  references.  6001  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  handling 
oups.  Physical  instructor  and  club  work- 
I  desires  change.  6003  SURVEY. 

- 

YOUNG  WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with 
ucation  and  training  in  social  work, 
re!ve  years'  experience  in  rural  and  in- 
istrial  fields  in  East  and  West,  wishes  a 
allenging  organization  job  where  knowl- 
ge  of  case  work  is  used  in  child  wel- 
re.  South  or  East,  preferred.  5977 
IRVEY. 


VIAUDE  ELIZABETH  SMITH 

national  and  placement  service  for  men 
id  women.  Workers  recommended  for 
sitions  in  business,  professional  and 
cial  service  fields.  80  Boylston  Street, 
3STON,  Massachusetts. 


SaveYourEyes 

Dr.  C.  W.  Trail  may*:— "When  I 
am  not  using  the  Farringlon,  my  wife 
is  using  it;  when  my  wife  is  not  using 
it,  our  8-year  old  daughter  is  using  it. 
Every  home  should  hate  at  least  one." 


Insures 
Correct 
Posture 


At  last — a  Long  Felt  Human  Want  is  Filled  by  this 
great  necessity — Dri  Farrington's  portable 

Reading  Tablet 

Conserves  the  Life  of  Your  Eyes 

Here  is  the  helper  you  have  always  needed.  It  saves 
yOur  eyes— conserves  your  energy — insures  correct 
posture— preventseyestrain— permits  concentration 
With  real  relaxation  and  absolute  comfort.  The 
FARRINGTON  supports  books,  magazines,  read- 
ing matter,  typewriter,  writing  materials,  etc.,  at 
just  the  right  angle  to  insure  correct  vision* 
regardless  of  position.  It  will  help  everyone  who 
reads,  writes,  draws,  etc. 

IDEAL  FOR  CHILDREN 

Don't  let  your  child  hump!  It's  dancer-oust 
Eyestram,  distorted  organs,  curved  spine  and 
retardation  of  normal  development  results. 
The  Farrington  compels  correct  posture. 

Students  Delight  In  Its  Use 

Prof.E.L.  E»ton,Uiii»erel- 
ty  of  Wis.,  says:  "/£  is  a 
joy  to  read  a  book  of  any 
tize.  resting  easily  in  a 
rocking  chair.  Thousands 
c-iU  now  have  a  new  Joy 
reading  while  resting." 
With  the  Fair  in  gt  on  every 
one  can  increase  their  ca- 
pacity for  mental  effort. 

Sit  right — read  right — feel  right 

Think  what  this  means!  Comfort,  enjoyment,  great- 
er mental  and  physical  energies.  Greater  facility  for 
the  mechanics  of  reading  and  writing.  Genuine  re- 
laxation. The  Farrington  allows  you  to  assume  a 
comfortable  position  when  reading,  writing,  etc. 

Indispensable  to  Invalids 

— — _          &  Used  with  de- 

tachable metal 
legs  for  Reading 
In  Bod  by  sick, 
invalid   or  crip- 
pled   patient    in 
home,  hospi- 
tal or  sanita- 
rium.  Used 
on  beach 
or  in  the 
camp  for 
eating, 
cards,  etc. 


.1  r*Z£i-  Usable  in  BO  many  ways, 
IX  VJ11L  it  will  give  many  years  of 

vice.  Beautifully  finished.  Light  weight 

3  than  43  ozs.)  sturdily  constructed,  portable. 


joyful  service.  Beautifully  finished.  Light  weight 
(less  than  48  ozs.)  sturdily  constructed,  portable, 
folds  te  1  Inch.  Size  12x18  inches.  A  handsome 


- 


piece  of  furniture  adjustable  to  any  position* 

Styles  and  Prepaid  Prices          *fl 

1.  Natural  Finish $6.50     C 

2.  Walnut  Finish 7.50     C 

3*  Mahogany  Finish  ....*.  7.50     S 

5.  Genuine  Walnut 9.50     £ 

6.  Genuine  Mahogany  ...  9.50 
JLJ      »  Special  detachable  legs  for  read- 
n  OLC.     *n?>  writing  or  eating  in  bed  as 

*     shown  above  $1.00  extra. 

Order  Now  on  5  Days'Trial  &$$}  "S^K 

will  refund  your  money.  Just  enclose  your  check  or  in- 
ttruct  111  to  ship  C.O.D.    STATE  STYLE  DESIRED. 

The  Farrington  Company 

21  W.  Elm  St. 
Dept-SG 
Chicago 
Illinois 


ATTENTION 
WORKERS! 

Are   YOU   interested   in   any 
of    the    following    positions? 

Executive  Secretary;  woman,  $2,500. 

Executive  Secretary;  public  welfare 
board,  $1,800. 

Experienced  case  worker,  $2,200  to 
$2,400. 

Psychiatric  Social   Worker,   $1,800. 

Psychological  Worker,  $2,400  to 
start. 

Girl  Parole  Worker,  $100  mainte- 
nance and  traveling  expenses. 

Protestant  Board  Home  for  Child- 
ren; Superintendent,  salary  open. 

If  so,  call  or  write  us  at  once. 
Atlas  Social  Workers' Exchange 

Incorporated 

424  Madison   Ave.,   at  49th  St. 
New  York  City 

An  agency  for  social  workers  only 
Vanderbilt  9435-9436 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 


for  trained  executive!  and  otter 

worker*  in  institutions? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
positions  ? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  it*  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

We  are  unable  to  fill  continuous  re- 
quests coming  to  us  for  well  trained 
personnel. 

For  further  information   address 

LEON  C.  FAULKNER,  Managing  Director 

THE    NATIONAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL 

Dobbs  Ferry  on   Hudson 

FOR    INSTITUTION    EXECUTIVES 

AND    OTHER    WORKERS 

New  York 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  showi 
the  part  which  trained  nursei  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Comittee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 
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'Resorts,  Travel,  'Real  Estate 


ARLINGTON  HOTEL 


IDEAL  DOWNTOWN  LOCATION 
One  of  the.  4A/I  'Hotels 


OTH6R. 

4-M 

HOTELS 

Washinf  ton,D.C ' 


CAIR.O 
COLONIAL 
FAIRFAX 
MARTINIQUE 
TILDEN  HALL 


cJJlways 


A-ROOM 
WITH 

RUNNING 

WATER. 

5 


A  ROOM 

WITH 
PRIVATE 

&ATH 

51 


OPERATED   BY  MADDUX,  MARSHALL,  MOSS  &  lv*LLORf  me. 


WRITE  FOR  A  FREl  COPY  OF  OUR '1.00  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  MAP  OF  WASHINGTON 


lEMPLEWlOURS 


Mediterranean-Eastern  Lands 

Extensive  Winter  Cruise-Tours 

Sailing  January  16,  new  S.S.  Laurentic 

With  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis 
and  other  famous  lecturers 

Cruisingover  sunny  seas;  1 1  shoreexcursions; 
Egypt,  Nile  Cruise  to  Second  Cataract;  motor- 
ing over  historic  highways  through  rugged 
Palestine,  the  Lebanons,  spectacular  Petra  in 
Arabia.  Extensions  through  Northern  Africa 
and  Europe. 

Send  for  booklets 


Europe  in  Springtime 

Tours  Sailing  March,  April,  May 

Modern  steamers;  splendid  itineraries: 
Scenic,  artistic  and  historic  highspotr 
Extensive  motoring— Moderate  pricf 

Send  for  booklet 


443-M  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


The  Year  Round 

Manhattan   Beach  Hotel,   New  York 

Live  in  a  modern,  fireproof  hotel  by  the 
seashore,  for  less  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
$12  per  week  for  two;  homelike  comforts; 
outdoor  sports ;  maid,  valet  and  telephone 
service;  37  minutes  from  Times  Sq., 
B.M.T.  (Brighton  Beach  Line).  Phone 
Sheepshead  3000. 

FOR  SALE 

REAL  ESTATE 
COUNTRY  HOME  FOR  SALE 

For  Sale:  A  country  house,  comfortable; 
roomy,  all  improvements,  near  schools, 
churches,  stores.  $3,000  cash  required; 
terms.  Write  6004  SURVEY  for  full  infor- 
mation. 

TRAINED  NURSE,  owning  home  in  de- 
lightful climate  will  sell  at  sacrifice  to 
quick  buyer;  suitable  for  convalescent 
home  or  summer  boarders.  Electricity 
available.  Pleasant  motor  trips,  near 
stream,  large  river  close  by.  Haven  of 
health.  Historical  section.  Easy  terms. 
Sale  price  $4,000.  W.  PLUMMER,  (Own- 
er), 44  Market  St.,  SALEM,  N.  J. 


vinuiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiM 

ST.  ANDREW'S  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL 

237  EAST  17th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Episcopal  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  offer  hospitality  to  con- 
valescent or  tired  business  girls  and  women. 

Rest,  good  food,  and  refined  surroundings  are  provided.  Roof-sun- 
porch  overlooks  park.  Guests  are  free  to  attend  outside  Clinics  and  may  receive 
visitors  daily. 

Condition  on  admission  must  not  endanger  or  annoy  other  guests. 
Chronic  or  aged  patients  are  not  eligible. 

Rates:  dormitory,  $5.00  a  week;  private  rooms,  $io.oo-$2o.oo  a  week; 
or  adjusted  according  to  circumstances.  Season,  October  to  May. 

Apply    to    Sister    in     Charge.      Telephone    Ashland    4728. 


ST.    ANDREW'S   REST,    County   Branch,   Woodcliff   Lake,   New   Jersey. 
May  15  to  October.     Telephone,  Park  Ridge  152. 


Open,    [ 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
And  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 


Webster    Letter    Addressing     Jk 

Mailing    Company 

84th   Street   at   8th    Avenue 

Lackawanno    1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc 


40  East  22nd  Street 


M.lticr.phiDfl  Cgledonia  "664-5-6  I 
rrpewnlmj     '  ' 


Mtil 
Addresi 


Ask  The  Survey  about   Is ! 


"Home -Making   as   a   Professioi 

Is  4  SO-pp.   Ill    tifcudboefc— It'i  FKEK.     Ham«-uod 

Domestic    Hcieiice    ooursea.    f«r    teaching,    lustltuti* 

m&nuemeoi.    etc.,   and   for   borne  _maklni   efficiency 

AM.  School   of   H«m*   Economics.  B40  E.  68th  St..  Chli 


PAMPHLETS 

CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Al 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  bon 
itudy  course,  with  "work  sheet"  forn 
las,  sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  : 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  f 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch. 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chica 

'THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LEISURE  HOUR- 
CHALLENGE — ONE  WAY  OF  MEETING  I 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People's  Ins 
tute,  3500  Douglas  Boulevard,  Chicai 
Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50 

LESSONS  IN  GOVERNMENT.  Four  pa 
seven  lesson  pamphlet  for  naturalizati 
classes.  Simple  language  and  lai 
type.  Third  edition.  Samples  on  requ< 
Postpaid,  joe.  a  dozen,  $2.00  a  hundn 
Address,  Henry  M.  Allen,  35  Easte 
Avenue,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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INFORMATION  BUREAU  ON  W 
MEN'S  WORK,  305  Commerce  Guard! 
Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

ROOMS,  a  study  of  housing  conditions  1 
non-family  employed  women  in  Tolei 
based  on  interviews  with  82  landladii 
24  pages;  15  cents. 

THE  FLOATING  WORLD,  a  study  of  housi 
conditions  for  non-family  employed  v 
men  in  Toledo,  based  on  interviews  w 
126  women  workers;  52  pages;  35  cer 

TREND  OF  WOMEN':  WAGES:  Ohio,  1925; 
comparison    of    women's    wage    rates 
Ohio  in  1923,  1924,  and  1925,  as  report 
to  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statisti< 
28  pages ;   10  cents. 

ARE  WOMEN'S  WAGES  A  SPECIAL  PROBLEI 
An  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  wome: 
work  which  make  special  legislati 
necessary;  16  pages;  10  cents. 

Is  UNEMPLOYMENT  A  PERSONAL  OR  Soci 
PROBLEM?  16  pages;  10  cents. 


JVlany  4  man  is 
oing  work  da^  aft 
day  that  an  elect 
motor  can  do  for  1 
tk 


an  a  cent  an 


~^^m*r 

ASK  your  electrical  expert  to  help  you  select 
the  labor-saving  electric  equipment  best  suited 
for  your  factory,  farm,  or  home. 


Guided  by  human  intelligence,  elec- 
tricity can  do  almost  any  job  a  man 
can  do.  From  stirring  to  grinding, 
from  lifting  to  pulling,  you  will  find  a 
G-E  motor  specially  adapted  to  any 
task. 


ERAL  ELECT 


What  Can  You  Get 
Out  of  Membership 
in  the 
Guild 


The  main  advantages  of  membership  in  the 
Literary  Guild  are:  Expert  selection  of  12  new, 
good  books  each  year— no  cost  for  this  service 
.  .  .  Insurance  of  books  that  are  really  worth- 
while .  .  .  The  actual  saving  of  half  the  price  of 
the  books . . .  Delivery  of  books  on  date  of  pub- 
lication— while  they  are  absolutely  new  . .  .  The 
convenience  of  having  books  chosen  for  you 
and  delivered  to  you. 


1  — EXPERT  SERVICE  —  The  Guild's 
Board  knows  books  and  will  choose  good 
new  books  for  you.  The  Guild's  editors 
are  Carl  Van  Doren,  Editor-in-Chief, 
Glenn  Frank,  Zona  Gale,  Heudrik  Willem 
van  Loon,  Elinor  Wylie  and  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch.  They  know  publishers,  literary 
agents,  and  authors.  They  have  access  to 
promising  manuscripts  of  fiction  and  non- 
fiction,  which  they  read  in  advance  of 
publication  and  from  which  they  select 
the  one  most  worthwhile  book  for  your 
reading  each  month.  This  invaluable,  ex- 
pert service  cosfs  Guild  Members 
nothing. 

2— INSURANCE— The  Guild  Board's  ex- 
pert choice  of  the  best  new  books  insures 
you  against  mediocre  and  worthless  books 
and  insures  your  getting  only  whet  is 
worthwhile  in  interest  and  literary  crafts- 
manship. 

And  Guild  membership  insures  your 
getting  once  a  month  one  book  you  will 
want  to  read  and  want  to  keep  and  won't 
want  to  miss. 

3— SAVING  MONEY— The  best  new  books 
thus  selected  by  the  Guild  Editorial 
Board  cost  Guild  Members  only  half  the 
price  of  these  books  bought  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  Guild.  Guild 
Membership  is  for  a  year.  There  is  no 
charge  but  the  annual  fee,  and  the 
annual  fee  which  brings  you  1 2  books  in 
a  year  is  what  you  would  pay  for  six  of 
these  books  bought  at  retail. 

4— SAVING  TIME— You  don't  have  to 
hunt  for  these  books.  You  don't  have  to 
bother  to  choose  them.  You  don't  have 
to  shop  for  them.  The  Guild  Board  se- 
lects them.  The  Guild  sends  them  to  you 
— that  is  one  way  your  time  is  saved. 


Another  saving  of  your  time — The 
Guild  books  come  to  you  promptly  the 
very  day  of  publication,  the  very  day 
they  go  on  sale.  You  get  the  new  books 
before  everybody  has  read  them,  not 
after. 

5— CONVENIENCE— Guild  books  each 
month  come  right  to  your  door,  postage 
prepaid.  No  shopping,  no  trouble.  The 
Guild  Member  sends  in  his  check — after 
that  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  enjoy  the 
Guild  service  and  the  Guild 


Take  Part  in  a 
Forward  Movement 

Besides  this  there  is  the  pleasant  satis- 
faction of  being  part  of  this  wonderful 
Guild  movement,  so  full  of  meaning  for 
the  growth  of  literature  and  for  the  in- 
creased appreciation  of  literature  in  this 
country.  For  the  Guild  is  doing  what  no 
one  publisher  or  group  of  publishers 
could  do,  in  its  unbiased  choice  each 
month  of  a  book  marked  by  real  merit,  no 
matter  who  publishes  it  or  who  writes  it. 

Not  Philanthropy — 
but  Economy 

Because  the  Guild  is  good  business  and 
has  this  sound  economic  foundation,  it 
is  able  to  contribute  this  splendid  pro- 
gram of  better  books,  carefully  selected 
by  its  expert  Board,  without  extra  cost 
to  you.  No,  the  Guild  is  not  limited  in 
membership  only  to  wealthy  philanthro- 
pists eager  to  improve  the  public  taste 
and  raise  the  standards  of  literary  excel- 
lence. On  the  contrary  Guild  members 
get  for  nothing  the  invaluable  service  of 
expert  selection;  and  they  pay  for  these 


excellent  and  interesting  books  only  half 
their  retail  cost.  The  Guild's  annual 
memberships,  now  totalling  many  thou- 
sands, assure  larger  advance  sales,  no 
waste,  no  loss,  all  the  benefits  of  quantity 
production.  Guild  editions  are  sure. 
They  are  many  times  larger  than  the 
ordinary  publisher's  editions. 

Join  the  Thousands  that  have 
Joined  the  Guild 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  whose 
names  you  know  as  leaders  in  art  and 
letters  and  science  and  thought  and  busi- 
ness and  society,  have  already  joined  the 
Guild,  and  enthusiastic  letters  praising 
the  Guild  idea,  the  Guild  service,  the 
Guild  books  have  been  received  from 
Rabbi  Wise,  Father  Duffy,  D.  W.  Grif- 
fith, Boardman  Robinson,  Kermit  Roose- 
velt, Mrs.  Ogden  M.  Reid,  Joseph  P. 
Day,  Augustus  Thomas,  and  many  others. 
No  less  enthusiastic  a  reception  the  Guild 
got  from  thousands  whose  names  you 
never  heard,  scattered  here  and  there  all 
over  the  country — some  near  bookstores 
and  knowing  books  and  libraries  well, 
and  others  who  find  the  Guild  the  only 
way — everyone  says  it's  the  best  way — 
of  getting  good  new  books.  You  can  be- 
come a  Guild  Member  now.  Sign  the 
order  form  below,  and  assure  yourself  a 
year's  reading  of  the  year's  choicest  books. 


THE  LITERARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 
Dept.  23-S.  G.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Please  enroll  me  in  the  Literary 
Guild  of  America  for  one  year.  I  will  pay  y'u  $4.00 
upon  receipt  of  your  first  book,  and  $3.00  a  month 
for  5  months  only.  During  the  last  7  months  of  the 
year  I  pay  you  nothing. 

In  return  you  will  send  me,  postage  prepaid,  one 
new  book  each  month  for  one  year — 12  new  books 
in  all.  I  may  cancel  this  subscription  by  giving  one 
month's  advance  notice,  in  which  case  you  will 
charge  me  the  retail  price  of  the  books  I  have 
received  and  refund  the  unused  balance. 


Name- 


Address- 


-State- 


City 

Save  $1.00 — If  you  prefer  to  pay  all  at  once  you 
can  save  $1.10  bv  sending  $18.00  with  this  blank. 
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Reveille  for  Coal 

By  Robert  W.  Bruere 

Buried  in  the  Census 

By  Haven  Emerson,  M.D. 

Chicago's  Champion  Mayor 

By  Victor  5.  Yarros 

Fagin  Schools 

The  Part  Drink  Plays 

New  Young  People  of  Germany 


25  Cents  a  Copy 


Ready  for   Calamity 


$5.00  a  Year 


?Hmber3ttj>  of  Chicago 

atfic  <@rabuate  ikljool  of  Social  is>er  bice  Sbnum'sitration 


SUMMER  QUARTER  1928 

First  Term  :  June  1 8 — July  25 
Second  Term:  July  26 — August  31 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1927-28 

Autumn    Quarter,    October    I — December   23 

Winter   Quarter,  January  2 — March   23 

Spring   Quarter,  April   2 — June    13 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18   Somerset   Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


TULANE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Graduate  training  for  Family  Case  Work,  Children's 
Case  Work,  Vocational  Guidance,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Community  Work,  and  Social  Research.  Super- 
vised field  work  with  New  Orleans  social  agencies. 
Credit  towards  advanced  degrees. 

Courses  begin  October  I  and  February  I.  Bulletin 
tent  on  request. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

KiBERT  W.   BRUERE,   associate   editor   of 
The    Survey    and    secretary    on    industrial 
relations  of  the  J.  C.   Penney  Foundation, 
discusses  the   shooting  of   Colorado  miners 
as  an  incident  of  the  long  coal  strike,  the  failure  of 
both   employers   and   union,   and   the   stalling  of   the 
Rockefeller   Plan  which  grew   out   of   the   Colorado 
shooting  of  1914.     Pages  357,  369. 

VICTOR  S.  YARROS,  editorial  writer  on  the 
Chicago    Daily    News,    has    been    a    powerful 
editorial    force    in    Chicago    for    many    years,    and 
closely  identified  with  Hull-House.    Page  359. 

DR.  HAVEN  EMERSON  is  editor  of  the  Health 
Department  of  The  Survey  and  professor  of 
public  health  administration  at  Columbia.  Among 
his  unflagging  public  services  was  the  recent  ex- 
posure of  the  maladministration  of  the  New  York 
state  census  with  the  consequent  loss  of  invaluable 
social  tabulation.  Page  361. 

ELEANOR  G.  COIT  is  on  the  staff  of  the  In- 
dustrial Department  of  the  National  Y.W.C.A. 
Page  370. 

TAMES  L.  FIESER,  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
J  can  Red  Cross,  is  himself  very  much  a  part  of  the 
story  of  disaster  relief  which  he  tells  on  page  374. 


LWOOD  STREET  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
St.  Louis  Council  of  Social  Agencies.    Page  376. 

HILDA  W.  SMITH,  a  summer  resident  of  the 
little    vineyard    village    which    she     describes, 
directed   the   pageant  which   resulted   in   the    Neigh- 
borhood Association.    Page  379. 


EDDES  SMITH,  formerly  managing  editor  of 
The  Survey  and  editor  of  its  Communities 
Department,  is  now  director  of  publications  of  the 
Child  Health  Demonstration  Committee.  Page  381. 

THE    REV.    ROBERT   G.   ARMSTRONG    is 
minister  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Wellsville,  New  York,  and  president  of  the  Allegany 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  Association.    Page  382. 

OTTO  T.  MALLERY,  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Playgrounds  Association,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  writes  from 
Germany  of  some  of  the  new  expressions  of  the 
German  youth  movement.  Page  384. 

T-HOMAS  MINEHAN,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 

1     versity  of  Minnesota,  has  been  a  high  school 

teacher  in  the  Northwest  and  Southeast.    He  is  now 

doing  post-graduate  work  at  his  alma  mater.  Page  386. 

TANE  GRAY  is  the  penname  of  a  young  southern 
J  high  school  teacher,  whose  frank  account  of  her 
experiences  as  an  educator  explains  why  she  is  now 
selling  an  encyclopaedia  instead  of  following  her 
chosen  profession.  Page  387. 

MARIE  J.   CONCISTRE   is   one   of  the   New 
York  City  home  teachers  under  the  Education 
Committee  for  Non-English  Speaking  Women,  whose 
work  she  describes.    Page  389. 

HELEN  J.  MAYERS  speaks  for  the  humanizing 
and  integration  of  relations  between  physicians, 
executives,    social    workers    and    clients    out   of    her 
experience  as  a  psychiatric  social  worker  in  one  of 
the  best  known  hospitals  in  New  York  City.  Page  391. 

HENRY  STRONG  HUNTINGTON,  for- 
merly an  associate  editor  of  Christian  Work 
and  now  on  the  staff  of  The  Christian  Century,  has 
seen  at  first  hand  the  work  of  Conrad  Hoffman  and 
his  colleagues  among  the  students  of  Europe,  which 
he  describes,  page  388. 

HELEN  M.  VOORHEES  directed  the  study  of 
alcoholism    among   the    dependent    families    of 
Madison,   Wisconsin,   before   and   after   prohibition, 
summarized  on  page  394. 

MARTIN  KEET  is  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania,  who  for 
the  past  two  years  has  raised  the  Community  Chest 
budget  entirely  by  mail.    Page  402. 

ABJECT  APOLOGIES  are  due  to  Ruth  Baker, 
author  of  the  story,  Mrs.  Koboshnik  Goes 
Shopping,  in  The  Survey  for  November  15,  which 
through  editorial  ineptitude  was  credited  to  a  fic- 
titious Helen  Baker.  The  story  couldn't  have  been 
better  under  any  other  name,  but  at  least  the  author 
was  entitled  to  her  own. 


A  dr»wing  by  Hendrik  Willem  Van   Loon  from  his  latest  book.    America,   Honi  and   I.iverisht 
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Reveille  in  the  Coal  Fields 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


A  dawn   on   the   morning  of   November  21,   Louis 
N.  Scherf,  head  of  the  law  enforcement  bureau 
of   Colorado,   ordered   his  men   to   fire   upon   a 
company  of  striking  coal  miners  who  were  ad- 
vancing   toward    the    Columbine    mine    of    the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company.     According  to  press  dis- 
patches of  that  day,  five  were  killed  and  more  than  a  score 
wounded,  among  them  two  women,  one  of  whom  was  ex- 
pected to  die. 

The  coal  problem  flashed  back  into  the  front-page  head- 
lines. What  the  peaceful  strike  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miners  in  the  older  coal  fields  was  unable  to  accomplish  in 
the  course  of  many  months,  violence  in  Colorado  achieved 
in  an  instant.  Here  at  The  Survey,  for  example,  we  had 
more  calls  for  information  about  the  facts  back  of  not  only 
the  Colorado  situation,  but  also  of  the  protracted  strike  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  on  the  days  immediately  follow- 
ing that  tragic  episode,  than  had  rewarded  all  of  our  effort 
during  the  years  since  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Coal  Commission  to  keep  interest  in  the 
festering  ills  of  the  coal  fields  alive. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  inquiries,  though  this  one 
antedated  the  shooting,  came  from  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  Colorado  itself.  A  lecturer,  trying  to  discover 
the  range  of  his  students'  interests,  had  asked  them  what 
they  knew  of  the  coal  strike  in  their  own  state.  In  reply, 
they  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  them  how  to  get  at  the 
uncolored  facts.  He  couldn't.  After  due  deliberation,  they 
turned  to  The  Survey  as  their  "best  source."  It  was  with 
considerable  chagrin  that  we  found  ourselves  unable  to 
justify  their  faith  so  far  as  the  immediate  facts  of  the  present 
strike  are  concerned.  Had  they  been  interested  in  the  state 
of  the  steel  market,  the  depredations  of  the  corn-borer,  or 
the  shipments  of  live  stock  into  Chicago,  we  should  have 
known  where  to  get  the  information  they  wanted.  When  it 
came  to  the  social  and  economic  facts  responsible  for  the 
epidemic  of  unrest  in  Colorado,  or  the  facts  with  respect  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  who 


are  vaguely  known  to  be  suffering  from  unemployment  and 
the  deadlock  between  the  miners  and  operators  in  the  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  there  was 
no  authoritative  source  of  information,  public  or  private. 
Now  that  a  few  folks  have  been  shot,  we  shall  probably 
have  the  mobilization  of  official  and  unofficial  investigations 
whose  existence  will  be  forgotten  before  their  ex  post  facto 
findings  are  published. 

But  the  guns  of  Scherf's  men  may  have  sounded  a  more 
effective  reveille,  since  the  largest  employer  of  coal  miners 
in  Colorado  is  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  and 
that  company  is  one  in  which  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has 
a  controlling  interest.  A  similar  tragedy  in  the  Colorado 
coal  fields  in  1913,  culminating  in  the  Ludlow  catastrophe 
in  April,  1914,  led  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  retain  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie King,  former  minister  of  labor  and  now  premier  of 
Canada,  to  work  out  a  plan  that  would  avert  a  recurrence 
of  such  disasters.  It  is  the  outstanding  irony  of  the  present 
situation  that,  while  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  made  a  sustained 
effort  from  that  day  to  this  to  improve  working  conditions 
and  the  bases  of  industrial  relations  at  the  C.  F.  and  I. 
mines,  the  leaders  of  the  strike  and  much  of  the  press  should 
have  attempted  to  fix  upon  him  responsibility  for  the  deaths 
at  the  Columbine  mine  in  which  he  has  no  financial  interest 
whatever.  Such  distortion  of  the  truth  in  the  interest  of 
sensational  publicity  is  not  only  unjust  to  an  individual, 
even  though  his  prominence  naturally  tempts  radicals  to 
use  his  name  as  a  symbol  of  "the  system,"  but  is  also  a 
disservice  to  labor  itself  and  the  progress  of  sane  industrial 
relations.  I  feel  this  the  more  strongly  because  I  believe 
that  a  vigorous  carrying  forward  of  the  spirit  that  informed 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  initiative  in  launching  the  plan  of  indus- 
trial representation  in  his  Colorado  coal  mines  should  logic- 
ally culminate  in  full  union-management  cooperation,  pro- 
vided the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  should  modern- 
ize their  program  as  the  railroad  shopmen  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  for  example,  have  done. 

I  have  already  confessed  that  we  here  at  The  Survey  have 
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no  inside  sources  of  uncolored  information  about  the  origin 
and  conduct  of  the  present  I.  W.  W.  strike  in  the  Colorado 
cr>al  fields.  But  I  have  spent  enough  time  in  western  min- 
ing camps  and  in  the  first-hand  observation  of  I.  W.  W. 
strikes,  to  feel  warranted  in  drawing  a  few  general  infer- 
ences from  our  sheaf  of  current  press  clippings  and  from 
ex  parte  statements  to  the  public.  To  begin  with,  one  may 
safely  lay  down  the  rule  that  such  a  strike  as  the  I.  W.  W. 
have  succeeded  in  "pulling"  in  Colorado  is  prima  fade  evi- 
dence of  managerial  incompetence  and  of  the  suspended  ani- 
mation of  the  "regular"  trade  unions.  Moreover,  the  man- 
handling of  the  strikers — arresting  them  without  due  war- 
rant, shooting  them  up,  holding  them  incommunicado  as  if 
they  were  wild  animals,  is  symptomatic  of  that  psychopathic 
condition  which  Sam  Lewisohn,  himself  an  absentee  mine 
owner,  discusses  so  interestingly  in  the  chapter  on  the  Men- 
tal Hygiene  of  Employers  in  his  book,  The  New  Leader- 
ship in  Industry.  It  arises  when  "inner  feelings  of  uneasi- 
ness or  guilt,  which  modern  psychologists  claim  we  all 
possess  within  our  unconscious  areas,  have  been  stirred  up," 
and  makes  those  afflicted  with  it  irrationally  quick  on  the 
trigger.  The  behavior  of  the  managers  at  the  Columbine 
mine,  owned  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company,  where 
the  shooting  occurred,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  George 
Morrison  of  the  neighboring  Morrison  mine  of  the  Clay- 
ton Coal  Company,  illustrates  my  meaning.  At  six  o'clock 
one  morning,  some  twelve  hundred  men  and  women,  strikers 
and  sympathizers,  made  the  round  of  the  mines  in  the  "north- 
ern field."  When  they  reached  the  Morrison  mine,  George 
Morrison  welcomed  them  as  if  they  had  been  old  friends 
and  neighbors  and  invited  them  to  breakfast.  That  was 
the  way  his  mind  had  been  working,  and  he  must  have  been 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  They  all  broke  bread  together 
and  drank  hot  coffee. 

"Any  time  you  want  breakfast,  come  on  over,"  a  reporter 
quotes  him  as  saying ;  and  he  expressed  his  regret  that  they 
had  not  come  before. 

BUT  at  the  Columbine  mine,  a  deputy  sheriff  greeted  them 
by  reading  an  extract  from  the  state  law,  berated  them 
as  trespassers  and  warned  them  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance. 
Later,  Columbine  officials  armed  their  guards  with  machine- 
guns  and  notified  Governor  Adams  that  the  special  police 
would  shoot  the  first  trespasser.  Later  still,  it  was  at  the 
Columbine  mine  that  unarmed  men  and  women  were  shot 
down  by  state  troopers. 

Unfortunately  the  spirit  of  the  Columbine  was  much  more 
widely  prevalent  in  the  Colorado  coal  camps  than  the  spirit 
of  George  Morrison.  An  editorial  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  of  Denver  says  that  if  the  "reactionary  element  could 
have  had  its  way  at  the  State  House  the  whole  National 
Guard  would  have  been  in  control  of  the  coal  fields,  north, 
south  and  southwest,  with  a  winter's  job  in  hand."  And 
while  no  violence  has  been  reported  from  the  C.  F.  and  I. 
mines,  even  there  armed  men  were  much  more  conspicuous 
than  breakfast-tables. 

That  statement  is  not  intended   to  convey  by  innuendo 


more  than  it  says.  In  1924,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
published  a  report  on  the  Industrial  Representation  Plan  in 
the  C.  F.  and  I.  mines,  based  on  some  four  or  five  years 
of  intensive  study.  From  that  report  one  clearly  gathers 
that  while  Mr.  Rockefeller's  own  attitude  is  that  of  the 
breakfast  table,  the  attitude  of  the  resident  management, 
headed  by  President  J.  F.  Welborn,  is  not.  From  the  date 
of  its  initiation  in  1915,  the  report  shows,  the  resident  man- 
agement, while  giving  obedience,  usually  under  pressure,  to 
the  letter  of  the  Rockefeller  Plan,  has  kept  its  spirit  in  cold 
storage.  As  a  result,  its  achievements  have  not  been  as 
great  as  they  might  have  been,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
labor  attitude  of  other  operators  in  the  state  has  not  been 
commensurate  with  the  prestige  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company.  With  due  regard  to  its  real  accomplish- 
ments, the  investigators  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
characterize  it  as  "an  incomplete  experiment."  The  em- 
ployes have  no  effective  voice  in  determining  their  wages. 
There  is  no  adequate  machinery  for  correcting  the  causes  of 
grievances  before  grievances  as  such  make  trouble.  While 
men  are  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  before  the  initiation  of 
the  plan,  discriminated  against  for  membership  in  unions 
independent  of  the  company,  restrictions  under  the  plan 
are  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  independent  unions 
to  function,  although  Mackenzie  King,  when  questioned 
on  the  point,  declared,  "I  believe  in  labor  unions,"  and 
indicated  his  belief  that  the  plan  was  a  bridge  to  full  trade- 
union-management  cooperation.  It  was  with  this  under- 
standing that  the  national  officers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  with  whom  Mr.  King  consulted  when  the  plan 
was  in  preparation,  said  that  they  would  be  satisfied  if  the 
right  of  individuals  to  join  the  union  was  granted. 

I  recognize  that  the  incompleteness  of  the  experiment  is 
in  some  measure  due  to  the  present  sterile  program  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  who,  under  their  pres- 
ent leadership  in  the  soft  coal  fields,  have  met  a  complex 
and  difficult  economic  situation  with  an  idle  parroting  of  the 
Jacksonville  agreement.  In  Colorado,  they  have  done  noth- 
ing to  capitalize  even  such  opportunities  for  constructive 
criticism  and  cooperation  as  the  Rockefeller  Plan  offers 
them.  The  one  careful  and  thoroughgoing  critical  and 
constructive  commentary  has,  as  I  have  indicated,  come 
not  from  the  union  but  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
But  this  is  no  reason  why  the  spirit  of  statesmanlike  initia- 
tive which  Mr.  Rockefeller  personally  carried  into  Colorado 
after  the  Ludlow  tragedy  should  be  permitted  to  flare  and 
funk  like  an  untrimmed  lamp.  An  I.  W.  W.  strike  is 
never  in  itself  the  disease ;  it  is  almost  always  the  symptom 
of  managerial  incompetence,  especially  when  to  managerial 
incompetence  is  added  the  incompetence  of  regular  trade- 
union  leadership. 

The  Rockefeller  Plan  needs  oxygen.  It  is  of  national 
importance  that  it  should  not  remain  "an  incomplete  experi- 
ment." If  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  very  able  corps  of  assis- 
tants should  now  be  inspired  to  renew  the  initiative  of 
1913-14-15,  the  guns  at  Columbine  may  have  sounded  re- 
veille to  some  better  purpose  than  to  the  funerals  of  five  men. 


One  If  by  Land  and  Two  If  by 


By  VICTOR  S.  YARROS 


WHEN  William   Hale  Thompson,   mayor  of 
Chicago  for  the  two  four-year  terms  1915-23, 
was   making   his   pre-primary   campaign   for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  mayor  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  of  the  current  year 
he  laid  particular  stress  on  the  issue  of  America  First.    It 
was  second  only  to  "dripping  wetness"  and  neglect  of  prohi- 
bition.   That  slogan  was  never  properly  defined,  but  it  was 
illustrated    by    repeated    attacks,    in   stump   speeches,    upon 
Superintendent  William  A.  McAndrew,  head  of  the  edu- 
cational department  of   the  Chicago  public  school   system. 
Thompson    charged    McAndrew   with    disloyalty,    lack    of 
patriotism,  subserviency  to  the  British  monarchy  and  pro- 
British  propaganda  in  the  class-rooms.    Mr.  McAndrew  was 
accused,  further,  of  having  ordered  the  removal  from  the 
schools  of  the  portrait  of  George  Washington  and  of  having 
refused  permission  to  an  organization  collecting  a  fund  for 
the  saving  of  Old   Ironsides   to  solicit  contributions   from 
pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

Thompson  repeatedly  told  the  audiences  that  attended  his 
meetings  that,  should  he  be  elected  mayor,  he  would  "fire 
McAndrew" — that  is,  appoint  a  board  of  education  that 
would  obey  a  firing  order. 

The  assaults  upon  McAndrew  attracted  little  attention 
in  the  press  or  among  intelligent  persons.  They  were  treated 
as  ordinary  electioneering  bunk.  Mr.  McAndrew's  patri- 
otism and  Americanism  needed  no  defense,  and  received 
none.  Besides,  few  people  expected  Thompson  to  win  in  the 
mayoral  contest,  Mayor  Dever  having  made  an  excellent 
record  and  become  identified  with  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  having  the 
promise  of  support  from  tens 
of  thousands  of  independents, 
Republicans  and  others  in- 
terested in  clean,  efficient 
and  decent  administration  of 
public  affairs.  However, 
Dever  was  defeated  and 
Thompson  elected — thanks, 
largely,  to  the  German, 
Negro,  Irish  and  anti-prohi- 
bition'groups  of  voters. 

Thompson  says  that  cam- 
paign promises  are  sacred 
and  must  be  redeemed  to  the 
letter  and  as  promptly  as 
circumstances  permit.  His 
promise  to  ignore  prohibition 
was  fulfilled  forthwith,  with 
the  result,  acknowledged  by 
his  own  chief  of  police  in  a 
remarkably  frank  interview, 
that  the  gamblers,  vice  lords, 
panders  and  bootleggers  ran 
amuck,  advertised  their 
trades  in  public  places,  made 


"protection"  arrangements  with  police  officers  and  regarded 
themselves  as  immune  and  safe. 

The  promise  to  fire  McAndrew  encountered  difficulties. 
The  Board  of  Education  had  a  majority — appointed  by 
Dever — that  would  not  take  orders  blindly,  and  that 
majority  had  to  be  converted  into  a  minority.  A  resignation 
or  two,  never  explained,  and  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
two  or  three  trustees,  soon  gave  the  mayor  his  opportunity. 
The  board  was  reorganized  and  one  of  Thompson's  loyal 
agents  was  elected  president  despite  the  fact  that  nothing  in 
that  gentleman's  career,  standing,  affiliations  and  known 
traits  pointed  to  the  smallest  degree  of  fitness  for  so  im- 
portant and  responsible  a  position. 

The  majority  of  the  board  lost  no  time  in  taking  up  the 
case  of  Mr.  McAndrew.  Some  one  was  hired  to  read  the 
reports,  pamphlets,  editorials  and  addresses  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  to  find  therein  evidence  of  heresy  or  disloyalty. 
The  report  of  the  investigator  was  negative — Mr.  Mc- 
Andrew had  never  said  or  done  anything  unpatriotic!  But 
the  mayor  insisted  on  his  elimination,  and  at  last,  after 
months  of  toil,  an  indictment  in  some  eighteen  counts  was 
drawn  up  against  him  and  his  suspension — with  loss  of 
salary — ordered  by  the  majority,  the  pro-Thompson  "six." 
Charges  of  insubordination  were  added  to  those  of  dis- 
loyalty, poor  Americanism  and  contempt  for  the  "founding 
fathers." 

The  trial  of  McAndrew  by  the  Board  of  Education — a 
trial  by  a  packed  jury — was  begun  late  in  September  and  at 
this  writing  has  not  reached  even  the  first  of  the  many  counts 
in  the  indictment.  The  board  is  not  anxious  to  reach  those 

counts.  Its  attorneys  claim, 
however,  that  in  due  time  the 
specific  charges  will  be  taken 
up  and  the  defendant  re- 
quired to  answer  them  all. 
Meanwhile  witnesses  have 
been  put  on  the  stand  from 
Seattle,  Washington,  New 
York  City  and  other  distant 
places  to  prove  that  there  has 
been  carried  on  a  systematic, 
nation-wide  propaganda  in 
behalf  of  British  imperialism, 
the  reannexation  of  the 
United  States  to  the  mother 
country  and  the  restoration 
of  monarchy  in  America. 
The  witnesses  have  offered 
opinions,  guesses,  arbitrary 
personal  interpretations  of 
facts  or  utterances  in  support 
of  the  central  contention — 
that  the  alleged  propaganda 
subsidized  by  British 
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teachers  of  history  have  been  corrupted,  bribed  or  ensnared 
by  flattery  and  coveted  social  recognition. 

Of  course,  McAndrew  is  not  responsible  for  the  alleged 
•propaganda  or  its  alleged  horrific  fruits,  but  the  theory  of 
his  judges  or  prosecutors  is  that  it  was  his  duty,  upon 
arriving  in  Chicago  to  take  charge  of  the  schools,  to  read 
all  the  text-books  in  use  in  the  Chicago  schools  and  throw 
out  any  history  open  to  suspicion  or  plainly  anti-American 
or  pro-British !  Not  one  of  the  books  complained  of  was 
introduced  by  him;  all  had  been  selected  by  Thompson's 
school  superintendents  during  his  previous  terms  of  office, 
but  these  circumstances  have  not  been  taken  into  account. 

'  I  'HE  fact  is  that  few  thoughtful  persons  in  Chicago  have 
J_  taken  the  trial  seriously.  At  clubs,  in  homes,  in  settle- 
ments, at  ministers'  meetings,  the  trial  is  called  a  political 
farce,  a  burlesque,  a  mockery,  what  not.  Yet  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  affair  has  a  serious  and  tragic  side.  Are  poli- 
ticians and  tools  of  politicians  to  censor  school  and  university 
histories,  to  defame  distinguished  scholars  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  to  garble  and  distort 
careful  statements,  either  through  ignorance  or  malignity, 
and  compel  scholars  to  assert  and  publicly  defend  their 
loyalty?  This  is  the  question  asked  by  thousands  of  sober- 
minded  men  and  women  in  Chicago. 

So  far  as  the  charge  of  insubordination  is  concerned,  it 
grows  out  of  an  order  of  the  school  board  which  was 
attacked  in  a  lawsuit  and  to  which  Mr.  McAndrew  was 
made  a  party  defendant.  Inasmuch  as  he  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  order  challenged — which  had  to  do  with 
the  transfer  of  certain  teachers  acting  as  clerks — he  frankly 
informed  the  court  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  action 
sought  to  be  enjoined  and  did  not  care  to  oppose  the  in- 
junction. The  attorney  of  the  school  board  resented  this 
attitude,  but  admitted  in  open  court  that  Mr.  McAndrew 
had  the  right  to  adopt  the  position  he  did  and  to  select  his 
own  attorney  or  file  his  own  distinct  pleadings  in  the  case. 

The  Chicago  school  law — regarded  as  a  model  law  by 
many  educators — gives  the  school  superintendent  a  position 
of  great  responsibility,  commensurate  authority  and  large 
independence.  He  is  not  merely  "a  hired  man ;"  he  has  his 
own  prescribed  duties,  functions  and  prerogatives.  His 
recommendations  may  be  rejected  or  modified  by  the  board, 
but  the  latter  is  obliged  to  receive  and  consider  his  recom- 
mendations as  to  all  matters  affecting  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  school  system.  The  charge  of  insubordina- 
tion will  have  to  be  passed  upon  in  the  light  of  these  basic 
principles  of  the  school  act. 

Mr.  McAndrew  expects  to  be  found  guilty  and  dismissed. 
His  term  expires  next  January,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  trial,  at  the  present  rate  of  "progress,"  can  be  finished 
by  that  time.  The  issues  in  the  case  are  eventually  to  be 
taken  into  the  courts,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  Mr. 
McAndrew,  whose  reputation  is  quite  secure,  as  for  the  sake 
of  the  principle  involved  and  the  security  of  other  superin- 
tendents in  Illinois. 

So  much  for  the  school  drama. 

The  other  little  drama,  with  the  public  library  as  the 
villain,  staged  by  Mayor  Thompson  and  some  of  his 
lieutenants,  is  more  amusing  and  less  sinister.  According 
to  Thompson,  he  promised  the  voters  in  his  campaign  to 
clean  up  the  public  library  as  well  as  the  schools,  and  he 
has  demanded  the  resignation  of  such  members  of  the 
appointive  library  board  as  are  not  prepared  to  raid  the 


shelves  and  order  the  removal  or  destruction  of  books 
vitiated  by  pro-British  or  anti-American  propaganda.  The 
directors  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  demand  for  theii 
resignations  and  have  taken  the  position  that  a  library  is  a 
store-house  of  knowledge  and  a  place  where  a  student  can 
freely  ascertain  all  opinions  and  shades  of  opinion.  Thomp- 
son singled  out  Dean  William  Ralph  Inge's  book,  entitled 
England,  for  attack  and  cited  passages  in  it  that  criticise 
American  notions  and  American  habits  of  mind.  He  com- 
plained of  a  circular  sold  at  the  library  and  sponsored  by 
the  American  Library  Association,  because  that  circular 
recommended  Dean  Inge's  book  along  with  others  and,  in 
general,  advised  "reading  with  a  purpose"  and  earnest  con- 
sideration of  views  different  from  one's  own.  He  even  asked 
the  corporation  counsel  to  tell  him  whether  the  librarian 
and  the  directors  of  the  library  have  not  "committed  an 
indictable  offense"  by  selling  a  circular  in  a  "free"  public 
library. 

However,  he  has  denied  the  report  that  he  had  ordered 
the  spectacular  "burning"  of  all  anti-American  books  in 
Grant  Park,  the  artistic  center  of  Chicago.  On  this  point 
the  record  is  not  clear  or  complete.  What  is  certain  is  that 
one  of  the  library  directors,  when  requested  by  the  .mayor 
to  read  and  report  to  him  upon  alleged  unpatriotic  or  un- 
American  books  in  the  library,  impulsively  and  fervently 
bettered  the  instruction  by  announcing  that  he  would  censor 
and  remove  not  only  pro-British  books,  but  all  socialistic, 
communistic,  revolutionary  and  immoral  books  as  well. 
That  was  in  truth  a  large  order;  had  it  been  carried  out 
literally,  the  public  library  would  have  lost  half  of  its 
treasures  or  been  reduced  to  a  five-foot  shelf! 

Fortunately,  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  enterprise  soon 
dawned  even  upon  the  mayor's  agent  and  censor,  and  he, 
be  it  said  to  his  credit,  readily  appended  his  signature  to 
the  general  repudiation  by  the  library  board  of  the 
mediaeval  and  obscurantist  function  that  was  sought  to  be 
imposed  upon  it.  That  straightforward,  explicit  statement 
was  a  severe  rebuke  to  the  mayor,  and  although  he  pretended 
that  the  people  had  issued  a  mandate  to  him  at  the  election 
to  cleanse  the  public  library  and  make  it  100  per  cent 
American,  his  rejoinder  fell  flat,  and  was  greeted  in  the 
press  with  contemptuous  remarks. 

FOR  the  present  the  public  library  is  safe.  The  directors 
"stand  pat"  and  intelligent  public  sentiment  is  with  them. 
Howe'ver,  the  terms  of  some  of  the  directors  have  expired 
or  are  expiring.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  mayor  will  soon 
gain  control  of  the  board  and  have  a  majority  as  pliant  and 
as  willing  to  accommodate  him  as  are  "the  six"  on  the  board 
of  education.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  have  a  library  trial 
after  the  McAndrew  trial.  The  intentions  of  the  mayor 
are  not  known  even  to  his  closest  political  or  personal 
advisers.  Injunction  suits  are  pending  to  challenge  his 
authority  to  raid  the  library  and  destroy  books  purchased 
with  taxpayers'  funds  or  accepted  as  gifts. 

We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  Certain  it  is  that  scores 
of  civic,  educational,  philanthropic  and  other  organizations 
in  Chicago  have  shaken  off  their  lethargy  and  have  decided 
to  watch  the  City  Hall  and  fight  for  reason,  fairness  and 
decency.  Good  may  thus  come  out  of  evil. 

One  of  the  bizarre  by-products  of  the  school-library  farce 
deserves  notice  here.  The  school  system  publishes  a  valuable 
and  informing  monthly  Journal — said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
country.  It  deals  with  the  thousand  and  one  technical- 
pedagogical  and  administrative  questions  that  interest  prin- 
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cipals,  teachers,  assistant  superintendents,  supervisors  and 
others.  It  publishes  one  general  article  in  each  issue.  A 
recent  issue  contained  an  article  by  Norman  Angell  on  inter- 
national peace  and  the  way  to  preserve  it.  That  article  was 
declared  repugnant  to  the  "America  First"  slogan,  but  the 
mischief  had  been  done.  The  current  issue  was  to  have 
carried  an  article  by  Professor  J.  Paul  Goode  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  a  noted  geographer,  a  scholar  and  a 
very  popular  lecturer.  It  contained  the  following  sentences: 

We  in  America,  in  the  present  moment,  need  to  acquire  the 
international  mind  and  to  work  for  right  relations  between  all 
nations. 

The  right  study  of  geography  establishes  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  other  people,  emphasizes  sympathy,  iccog- 
nizes  virtues  and  promotes  the  "square  deal"  between  nations 
and  groups,  breaks  down  barriers  and  works  for  international 
peace  and  world  citizenship. 

Not  only  was  this  article  condemned  and  ordered  to  be 
deleted  from  the  issue,  but  an  edict  went  forth  to  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  that  all  articles  and  communications  from 
professors  or  instructors  of  the  University  of  Chicago  were 
"barred"  and  tabooed,  irrespective  of  their  substance,  man- 
ner and  tone.  The  president  of  the  school  board  had  declared 
a  boycott  against  the  university,  it  being  regarded  as  a  nest 
of  heretics,  internationalists,  propagandists  of  treason,  what 


not!  The  ukase  is  now  in  full  force  and  effect,  the  majority 
of  the  board  having  taken  no  action  in  the  premises,  despite 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Chicago 
suggested  the  curbing  of  the  official  Dogberry  under  the 
penalty  of  writing  the  school  board  down  as  an  ass. 

Meantime,  according  to  the  press  and  several  civic 
societies,  spoils  and  ignoble  politics  have  been  reintroduced 
into  the  school  system.  The  merit  law,  according  to  charges 
not  denied  by  those  most  concerned,  has  been  flouted  and 
trodden  under  foot,  and  employes  have  been  dismissed  or 
appointed  at  the  bidding  of  ward  heelers  and  precinct  cap- 
tains. Indeed,  cards  have  been  printed  and  distributed 
among  school  employes  on  which  questions  are  frankly  put 
concerning  their  political  claims  and  affiliations.  Resolutions 
have  been  passed  by  civic  organizations  in  which  the  school 
board  as  now  constituted  is  described,  mildly  and  politely, 
as  "politically  minded"  and  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  welfare 
of  the  children  and  the  security  and  confidence  of  the  teach- 
ing force  to  the  greed  of  spoils  machines. 

Mr.  McAndrew,  as  everybody  knows  and  admits,  per- 
sistently and  successfully  fought  politics  and  spoils  in  the 
school  system  and  thus  bitterly  offended  various  aldermen, 
ward  bosses,  relatives  of  incompetent  teachers  and  weak,  un- 
fit members  of  the  school  board  itself.  His  office  was  shunned 
by  politicians  and  favor-seeking  citizens  relying  on  pull. 


Why  Count  Noses? 

The  Social  Uses  of  the  Census 

By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation  and  not  increased  the  joy. 
They  joy  before  thee  according  to  the  joy  in  harvests,  and  as 
men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil. — Isaiah  9-3. 

THE  constitution  says  it  is  for  reapportionment ; 
telephone  companies  and  social  workers  want  folks 
counted  by  families;  the  hundred-per-centers  hunt 
for  aliens;  churches  and  Ys  search  for  like-spirited 
souls;  school  boards  must  trace  the  illiterate  and 
obligate  pupil;  and  planners,  boosters,  engineers  and  tax 
officers,  water  boards,  transit  commissioners  and  consumers' 
leagues,  health  officers  and  nurses,  politicians  and  insurance 
agents,  doctors  and  sanitarians  show  a  constantly  mounting 
curiosity  about  the  who  and  where,  the  whence  and  why, 
of  their  colleagues  in  collective  existence. 

The  tangible  convenience  of  metal  coin  and  its  transient 
representative  in  paper  has  trained  us  to  record  material 
possessions  in  integers  and  decimals,  and,  by  the  process  of 
personal  suffering  for  loss  or  error  in  money  accounts,  we 
have  in  the  course  of  generations  grown  accustomed  to  an 
adequate  accuracy  of  monetary  bookkeeping.  Then  come 
along  the  social  philosophers  and  accountants  and  tell  us 
that  our  human  wealth  is  at  least  five  times  the  value  of 
our  accumulated  possessions. 

The  query  pops  to  mind,  why  are  we  so  careful  in 
tracing  the  dollar  while  showing  a  naive  indifference  to  the 
lads  and  lasses  who  make  it  and  then  quintuple  its  worth 
by  their  living? 

Article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  of  our  country 
provides  a  decennial  enumeration  of  all  the  people  for 
purposes  of  reapportionment  so  that  each  representative 
in  the  Congress  may  speak  for  approximately  an  equal 
number  of  citizens.  We  are  still  waiting  for  any  such  use 


to  be  made  of  the  1920  federal  census.  The  party  in  power 
is  content,  and  the  Constitution  seems  to  be  of  tardy  con- 
cern to  politicians. 

For  a  people  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  up-to- 
dateness  "it  is  to  laugh"  that  we  are  still  traveling  in  a 
1910  model  by  which  our  435  congressmen  become  each 
year  more  out  of  step  with  the  distribution  and  volume  of 
population.  So  rapid  are  the  responses  to  new  industries  as 
in  Detroit,  to  land  booms  like  those  of  Florida  and  southern 
California,  that  we  must  soon  have  a  federal  census  each 
five  years,  as  Mr.  Hoover  has  already  urged. 

The  very  essence  of  self-conduct  in  government,  man's 
first  compact  with  himself  to  establish  a  territorial  repre- 
sentative system  based  on  population  statistics,  was  an  inno- 
vation worthy  of  the  youth  of  democracy.  Shall  we  sneer 
at  statistics  when  the  fathers  planned  so  well  for  us?  Is 
our  memory  so  short  that  we  should  willingly  revert  to  a 
status  when  man  was  a  mere  uncounted  pawn  of  govern- 
ment? Only  by  exact  knowledge  of  persons  can  we  weave 
our  own  particular  contribution  to  social  welfare  into  the 
fabric  of  our  future,  and  use  our  human  bookkeeping  for 
purposes  of  security  against  class  government. 

With  the  exception  of  William  the  Conqueror's  Domes- 
day Book  in  1086  and  the  enumeration  of  the  people  of 
Sweden  in  1749,  our  federal  census  of  1790  was  the  first 
national  counting  of  population.  Yet  so  indifferent  to  the 
make-up,  as  distinct  from  the  numbers,  of  our  people  were 
the  congresses  and  government  of  our  first  half  century  that 
not  until  1850  were  the  native-born  and  foreign-born  of 
the  country  separately  tabulated.  As  we  struggle  between 
a  sense  of  pride  in  the  generosity  of  the  elder  generations 
who  saw  all  immigrants  as  assets,  economic  and  political, 
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and  an  acute  fear  of  national  indigestion  from  trying  to 
absorb  racial  incompatibles,  we  can  but  wish  there  had  been 
less  provincialism  and  more  discrimination  back  in  those 
decades  when  although  individual  slavery  was  tolerated 
for  the  blacks,  there  was  universal  emancipation  for  the 
whites  by  the  route  of  popular  democracy. 

New  York  in  its  state  census  of  1845  is  to  be  creditor1 
with  the  innovation  of  recording  and  counting  by  countries 
of  birth.  This  was  a  big  step  forward  in  the  social  uses  of 
census  practice  but  the  marshals  who  made  the  enumeration 
employed  only  the  crudest  of  tabulations  of  the  foreign-born 
and  that  under  five  headings: 


Great  Britain  or  its  possessions 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

Mexico   and   South  America 


277,890 
10,619 
49,558 

8,222 

977 
347.266 


(Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago  please  take  notice.) 

The  federal  census  of  1850  credited  New  York  State 
with  655,224  foreign-born  but  offered  no  distribution  of 
them  by  country  of  origin. 

That  wise  and  practical  visionary,  James  Madison,  had 
urged  the  listing  of  occupation  in  the  first  1790  census 
only  to  have  his  proposal  rejected  by  the  complacent  and 
economical  Senate.  In  the  early  enumerations  for  which 
Congress  determined  the  items  without  the  help  of  statisti- 
cians, or  technical  experts,  the  following  listings  were  made 
of  each  household: 

The  heads  of  families 

The  number  of  white  male  persons  over  and  under  sixteen 

years  of  age 

The  number  of  white  females,  without  classification  by  age 
The  number  of  slaves 

IN  the  latest,  most  complete  of  our  national  countings,  the 
federal  census  of  1920,  twenty-nine  items  were  listed  in 
the  population  division  alone,  and  the  political  subdivisions 
of  states,  cities,  counties  or  enumeration  districts  by  which 
these  most  intimate  demographic  data  were  presented  for 
home-town  consumption  numbered  87,234.  Whole  en- 
cyclopedias of  information  were  collected  at  the  same  time 
dealing  with  agriculture,  including  irrigation  and  drainage, 
with  manufactures,  mining,  quarrying,  and  with  forestry 
and  lumber  products. 

Waste  of  time,  condoning  of  wide  errors  of  record,  and 
spendthrift  use  of  the  people's  money  were  characteristic  of 
the  censuses  for  a  hundred  years  although  the  reason  for 
these  did  not  pass  unremarked  by  qualified  and  loyal  govern- 
ment officers. 

Mr.  De  Bow,  superintendent  of  the  seventh  census  in 
1865,  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell. 

Unless  there  is  machinery  in  advance  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment no  census  can  ever  be  properly  taken  and  published.  There 
is  a  peculiar  education  required  for  these  labors  which  comes 
neither  from  zeal  nor  genius,  but  is  the  result  only  of  ex- 
perience. They  are  the  most  irksome  and  trying  imaginable, 
requiring  inexhaustible  patience  and  endurance,  and  baffling 
almost  every  effort  after  accuracy.  Long  familiarity  can  alone 
secure  system,  economy,  and  certainty  of  result.  This  office 
machinery  exists  in  all  European  countries  where  statistics  are 
the  most  reliable,  but  there  has  been  none  of  it  in  the  United 
States.  Each  census  has  taken  care  of  itself.  Every  ten  years 
some  one  at  Washington  will  enter  the  hall  of  a  department, 


Buried  in  the  Census 

DR.  EMERSON  is  chairman  of  the  Cities  Census 
Committee  which  sent  a  communication  to  Governor 
Smith  of  New  York  charging  that  the  appropriation  for 
the  state  census  of  1925  had  been  so  badly  administered 
that  a  sum  sufficient  for  both  enumeration  and  tabulation 
had  been  all  spent  with  the  tabulation  for  only  two  counties. 
The  governor  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
census  by  Florence  E.  S.  Knapp,  during  whose  term  as 
secretary  of  state  it  had  been  carried  out.  Hearings  on  the 
charges,  of  waste  and  neglect  of  public  funds  made  first-page 
news  for  several  weeks.  Here  Dr.  Emerson  tells  of  the 
invaluable  social  information  which  has  been  lost— or  left 
buried  in  untabulated  returns. 


appoint  fifty  or  a  hundred  persons  under  him,  who,  perhaps, 
have  never  compiled  a  table  before,  and  are  incapable  of  com- 
bining a  column  of  figures  correctly.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pages  of  returns  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  persons  to 
be  digested.  If  any  are  qualified  it  is  no  merit  of  the  system. 
In  1840,  returns  were  given  out  by  the  job  to  whoever  would 
take  them.  In  1850,  such  was  the  pressure  of  work  that  almost 
any  one  could  at  times  have  had  a  desk.  Contrast  this  with  the 
English  system  and  reflect  that  one  individual  presided  over 
the  census  of  1801,  1811,  1821,  and  1831.  In  Washington,  as 
soon  as  an  office  acquires  familiarity  with  statistics  and  is 
educated  to  accuracy  and  activity,  it  is  disbanded,  and  even 
the  best  qualified  employe  is  suffered  to  depart.  The  govern- 
ment may  rely  upon  paying  heavily  for  the  experience  which 
is  being  acquired. 

A  matter  of  forty  years  passed  before  one  of  our  immi- 
grant inventors,  Herman  Hollerith,  put  into  use  an  elec- 
trical tabulating  machine  which  replaced  the  hand  counting 
of  individual  records  by  the  mechanical  sorting  of  punched 
cards  and  thus  really  forced  the  government  to  invest  in  a 
permanent  technical  equipment  and  personnel  for  the  1910 
census.  The  resourcefulness  of  a  mechanic  in  making  an 
almost  intelligent  sorting  device  replace  almost  unintelligent 
automatons,  the  hand  sorting  clerks,  salvaged  a  mass  of 
precious  ore  from  the  enumerators'  data  which  had  been 
mostly  wasted  as  slag  in  the  past. 

At  least  now-a-days  the  values  of  census  data  are  appre- 
ciated for  the  sake  of  their  administrative  and  prophetic  uses 
quite  as  much  as  for  whatever  political  functions  they  still 
serve.  Uncle  Sam  knows  he  cannot  escape  the  job  of  the 
five-  or  ten-year  balance  sheet  of  his  nephews  and  nieces ; 
and,  to  check  up  the  accuracy  of  the  counting  from  house 
to  house,  he  keeps  careful  track  of  the  comings  and  goings 
of  his  family  between  times,  the  immigration  and  exodus 
from  our  shores  and  borders  and  those  entrances  and  exits 
of  our  lives  now  recorded  as  births  and  deaths  for  almost 
all  the  nation.  And  so  we  grow  nationally;  as  least  in 
unit  bulk. 

But  what  of  those  empires  in  imperio,  our  several  experi- 
ment stations  in  government  such  as  the  state  of  New  York 
which  has  never  held  less  than  8.7  per  cent  and  often  over 
14  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country  and  even  now 
counts  9.8  per  cent  of  all  the  folks  of  the  states  ?  They,  too, 
are  facing  jobs  worth  doing  through  their  departments  of 
education,  health,  taxation,  hospitals,  labor,  charities,  for 
which  up-to-date  facts  of  distribution  of  human  wealth  must 
be  at  hand. 

As  booms  in  business  or  property  do  not  follow  any  con- 
tinental or  national  valleys,  we  find  many  a  state  caught 
unprepared  in  traffic  lines  and  thoroughfares,  sewers  and 
water  supplies,  hospitals  and  eating  houses,  markets  and 
open  squares  to  serve  our  restless  hordes  as  seasons,  crops, 
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strikes,  floods,  recreation  or  health  pull  or  push  the  migrants 
from  state  to  state,  from  county  to  county,  from  farm  to 
city  and  back  again  with  the  flight  of  the  birds.  As  to  the 
four  dates  used  for  the  time  of  federal  census  nose-counting, 
August  i  (1790-1820),  June  i  (1830-1900),  April  15 
(1910)  and  January  i  (1920),  it  is  now  agreed  that  more 
of  us  in  these  United  States  stay  at  home  on  or  about  April 
15  than  on  any  of  the  other  days  of  the  year,  so  this  is 
officially  designated  as  population  day  for  the  1930  and 
subsequent  censuses. 

Then  too  a  well-grown  race  of  people  of  this  era  with 
its  life  expectancy  almost  doubled  since  the  first  census  is 
not  satisfied  without  birthdays  and  since  New  York  State 
set  the  pace  in  1855  we  are  all  of  us  listed  in  groups  of  five- 
year  ages,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  who  dabble  in  figures. 
Apparently  no  one  wants  to  know  any  more  closely  the  age 
composition  of  a  community  so,  although  the  age  of  each 
person  is  listed  as  of  their  last  birthday,  we  are  all  of  us 
sorted  and  put  up  in  standard  packages  of  five. 

Just  as  Secretary  'Bigelow  of  New  York  State  said  a  half 
century  ago,  the  value  of  future  census  material  will  depend 
upon  the  organization  of  a  permanent  statistical  bureau  in 
the  state  government,  with  a  director  trained  for  and  ex- 
perienced in  this  kind  of  work,  "whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
secure  to  the  state  the  benefit  of  every  improvement  made  in 
any  department  of  statistical  science." 

Curiously  enough  the  most  recent  contribution  to  the 
present  and  future  usefulness  of  population  statistics  came 
out  of  the  practical  immediate  and  local  need  of  a  Protestant 
minister  to  know  the  human  make-up  of  the  community  he 
found  himself  devoted  to.  This  minister,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Laidlaw,  became  his  own  census  enumerator  and  so  divided 
his  parish  into  districts  and  acquainted  himself  with  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  his  potential  congregation  that  he 
could  be  a  helpful  social  factor  in  the  community. 

ONLY  if  there  is  a  permanent  area  for  population  enu- 
meration and  tabulation  from  decade  to  decade  and  all 
areas  are  of  approximately  the  same  size,  particularly  in 
cities,  can  the  picture  of  populations  be  etched  or  engraved 
for  reproduction.  The  census  tract  or  sanitary  district  as 
first  developed  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  under 
Dr.  Laidlaw's  direction  and  put  into  use  in  New  York 
City  for  the  1910  federal  census,  has  an  area  of  a  bit  over 
forty  acres.  In  the  other  cities  of  New  York  State  and  in 
Cleveland  and  Saint  Louis  these  permanent  census  areas  are 
of  1 60  acres  as  nearly  as  planimeter  mapping  and  the  ir- 
regularity of  streets  permit.  Other  American  cities  must 
follow  this  principle  of  permanent  area  basis  for  enumeration 
units  because  their  social  and  civic  organization  breaks  down 
if  in  any  industrial  community  of  100,000  or  over  an  attempt 
is  made  to  deal  with  the  population  administratively  or 
socially  as  if  it  were  homogeneous. 

The  history  of  New  York  State  is  not  so  very  different 
from  that  of  others  that  we  need  to  think  of  it  as  excep- 
tional but  rather  as  a  warning  of  the  futility  of  letting  out- 
worn practices  dominate  and  destroy  a  useful  public  activity. 
For  decades,  since  1825,  New  York  State  has  made  an 
interval  census  every  ten  years,  thus  supplementing  the 
federal  record  half  way  from  one  to  the  next.  As  in  the 
federal  Constitution,  so  in  that  of  New  York  State,  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  census  as  defined  is  an  enumeration  of  popu- 
lation for  purposes  of  political  reapportionment.  Not  until 
1925  was  a  word  put  in  the  appropriating  act  which  re- 


quired the  tabulation  or  publication  of  any  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained,  except  as  to  the  gross  number  of  population 
by  large  units  (counties,  cities,  and  so  on). 

For  fifty  years,  since  1875,  the  enumerators  have  col- 
lected the  following  points  on  each  individual :  residence, 
name,  relation  to  head  of  family,  color,  sex,  age,  nativity, 
citizenship,  occupation,  and  all  the  facts  except  citizenship 
and  place  of  residence  have  been  wasted  or  lost  because  of 
failure  to  tabulate  or  publish  results.  A  great  opportunity 
to  bring  social  use  out  of  a  state  census  was  offered  in  1925* 
when  the  New  York  State  legislature  added  the  word 
"tabulate"  with  regard  to  the  items  included  in  the 
enumeration.  Heart-breaking  was  the  news  that  through 
incompetence  or  fraud,  no  money  was  left  for  the  tabulation 
and  publication  as  planned,  and  that  the  ten  cents  a  piece 
it  had  cost  to  count  noses  and  describe  their  colors  and  shapes 
was  about  95  per  cent  wasted. 

WHY  spend  $i,2OO,OOO  to  get  a  basis  for  political  re- 
apportionment  when  the  politicians  do  not  like  the 
results,  and  the  rest  of  us  lose  such  facts  among  the  thirty- 
six  tables  which  were  originally  promised  and  could  have 
been  published  at  a  cost  well  within  the  appropriation,  as 
the  following: 

Population  of  the  state  at  each  census  (state  and  federal)  from 
1825  to  1925 

Population,  increase,  and  citizens  and  aliens,  1915  to  1925,  for 
places  10,000  and  over 

Sex,  color  and  nativity,  for  the  state  and  for  cities  having 
50,000  inhabitants  or  more,  1925,  1920,  and  1910 

Citizenship  of  foreign-born  white,  by  sex,  in  urban  and  rural 
population  by  counties,  1925 

Ages  of  the  population  by  periods  of  years  and  by  single  years 
by  sex,  color,  and  nativity,  for  the  state  and  for  cities  having 
50,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  10,000-50,000,  1925 

Persons  attending  school,  by  sex  and  age,  and  by  color,  nativity 
and  age,  for  the  state,  and  for  cities  having  50,000  in- 
habitants or  more,  1925,  and  for  places  of  10,000-50,000 

Persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, by  sex,  color,  nativity  and  age,  for  the  state,  distributed 
as  urban  or  rural,  and  for  cities  having  50,000  inhabitants  or 
more,  1925,  and  for  places  10,000-50,000  population 

Women  16  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in  housework,  at 
horn?,  by  color,  nativity  and  age,  for  the  state  and  for  cities 
of  over  50,000,  1925,  and  in  urban  and  rural  communities 

Country  of  birth  of  foreign-born  whites,  by  sex  and  citizenship, 
for  the  state  and  for  cities  having  50,000  inhabitants  or  more, 
1925  and  1920,  and  in  places  of  10,000-50,000 

Families  classified  according  to  color  and  nativity  of  head  and 
number  of  persons  to  a  family,  for  the  state  and  for  cities 
having  50,000  inhabitants  or  over,  and  in  smaller  places,  1925 

Statistics  for  wards,  borough  sections,  or  assembly  districts  of 
cities  having  25,000  inhabitants  or  more,  1925 

Sex,  color,  nativity  and  citizenship  of  foreign-born  whites,  by 
sanitary  districts,  for  cities  having  100,000  inhabitants  or 
more;  1925 

We  must  wait  for  Governor  Smith's  commissioner  under 
the  Moreland  Act  to  get  a  definite  answer  to  these  questions. 
While  we  wait  thrs  disentanglement  of  the  mess  which  our 
late  secretary  of  state  made  of  the  human  census  of  1925, 
the  agricultural  census  of  the  same  year  is  fully  available  and 
includes  tabulations  more  detailed  than  any  yet  published 
for  those  who  own  the  cattle:  (Continued  on  page  411) 
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FLOODS  AND  FARMS 

YOU    may    take    your    choice    among    newspaper 
dispatches   and    the   opinions   of   various   agencies 
watching  affairs  at  Washington,  as  to  whether  the 
seventieth  Congress  will  display  the  ripe  wisdom 
of  three  score  years  and  ten,  or  a  case  of  senile 
decay.    Both  points  of  view  were  stoutly  put  forth  as  Senate 
and  House  gathered  the  first  week  of  this  month.    In  either 
case  and  in  spite  of  the  political  jockeying  in  advance  of  a 
presidential  election,  measures  of  far-reaching  social  import 
will  be  up  for  consideration.    Congress  will  surely  do  some- 
thing by  way  of  flood  control,  and  the  hope  is  that  it  may 
do  something  constructive  at  the  source  rather  than  try  to 
bail  out  the  lower  Mississippi  with  a  bucket.    Farm  relief, 
like  flood  control,  has  grown  from  a  sectional  to  a  national 
issue.    Related  to  both  are  the  government's  uncertain  posi- 
tion  on    Muscle    Shoals,    Boulder   Dam    and   other   power 
projects,    and    irrigation.     In    fact,    with    the    questions   of 
merchant    marine    and    cruisers — not    to 
tion — as    outstanding   on   the    agenda,    it 
session. 


mention    prohibi- 
looks    like    a  wet 


MISSISSIPPIANS  UNITED 

THAT  the  people  living  in  that  forty-one  per  cent  of 
the  area  of  continental  United  States  occupying  the 
watershed  of  the  Mississippi  River  can  act  in  unison  for 
a  common  objective  was  well  demonstrated  at  the  ninth 
annual  convention  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association 
at  St.  Louis,  in  mid-November.  Delegates  from  twenty-six 
states  and  representing  three  hundred  important  river  asso- 
ciations, trade  bodies,  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  like, 
agreed  on  a  common  platform,  on  a  common  objective,  on 
officers  and  directors.  They  sent  a  delegation  to  Washing- 
ton to  tell  Congress  at  its  opening  this  month  what  the 
Mississippi  Valley  States,  which  elect  fifty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  senators  and  representatives,  want  at  the  expense  of 
the  federal  government:  The  floods  which  menace  life  and 
property  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  brought  under 
control ;  the  navigable  waterways  developed  and  made  avail- 
able for  dependable  transportation ;  the  federal  barge-line 
adequately  equipped  and  its  service  extended ;  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  American  merchant  marine.  The 
convention  asked  that  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  include  in  their  platforms  a  plank  approving  the 
development  of  inland  waterways  for  navigation  and  flood 
control,  but  it  went  on  record  as  opposing  a  public  works 
department,  at  least  in  so  far  as  river  and  harbor  work  is 
concerned. 

At  the  opening  of  the  convention,  discord  was  in  evidence 
in  many  directions.  Some  state  delegations  felt  that  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association  should  take  vigorous  action 
looking  to  a  more  rapid  and  effective  development  of  the 
federal  barge-line.  Others  desired  a  change  in  officers.  Still 
others  wanted  a  radical  change  in  charter  provisions  and 
by-laws.  But  in  the  end  all  of  these  matters  were  adjusted; 
every  resolution  was  carried  by  unanimous  vote  and  all  the 


officers  were  elected  unanimously.     As  one  delegate  tersely 
put  the  case: 

The  great  problems  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  we 
are  asking  Congress  to  solve,  affect  us  all  alike.  We  are 
all  in  the  same  economic  boat.  We  know  that  if  we  stand 
together  Congress  will  do  what  we  need  done.  That  is  why 
we  do  not  let  any  minor  difference  of  opinion  involve  us  on  the 
major  issues.  That  is  why  we  are  agreed  to  a  man  on  what 
we  want  and  on  who  we  want  as  officers  and  directors.  We 
want  the  flood  controlled  and  the  rivers  made  navigable,  and 
every  section  is  prepared  to  back  up  those  demands  with  its 
votes.  . 

President  James  E.  Smith,  Cleveland  A.  Newton,  the 
association's  general  counsel,  Secretary  Lachlan  Macleay, 
and  others  will  remain  in  Washington  throughout  the  ses- 
sion while  each  state  delegation  sees  to  it  that  a  proper 
message  from  the  voters  back  home  gets  to  Congress  when- 
ever needed. 

THE  CHURCH  ON  THE  JOB 

CHICAGOANS  in  the  throes  of  the  situation  Mr. 
Yarros  interprets  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  with 
Georges  and  dragons  all  mixed  up  in  the  imagination  of 
municipal  officials,  may  take  a  grain  of  whimsical  comfort 
from  a  story  told  by  Sir  Arthur  Salter.  He  was  meeting 
with  a  group  of  Americans  at  Toynbee  Hall  in  London  and 
discussing  the  high  fences  of  ignorance  and  misapprehen- 
sion which  criss-cross  the  map  of  the  world  and  interfere 
with  that  common  understanding  which  is  our  greatest 
surety  for  peace.  The  story  was  of  an  American  and  an 
Englishman  who  were  going  it  hammer  and  tongs.  The 
American  raked  up  all  the  abuses  that  led  to  the  Revolution 
and  capped  his  arraignment  with  the  charge  that  in  the 
War  of  1812  the  British  burned  Washington. 

"Dear,  dear"  gasped  the  Englishman,  more  than  ever 
on  the  defensive.  "I  knew,  you  know,  that  we  were  charged 
with  burning  Joan  of  Arc  but  I  always  thought  that  George 
Washington  died  in  his  bed." 

The  story  was  retold  by  F.  Ernest  Johnson  last  week 
at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Research 
and  Education  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America.  As  heretofore,  the  dinner  brought  together 
social  workers,  educators,  students  and  other  "interested 
laymen"  as  well  as  churchmen.  A  dozen  ten-minute  speeches 
indicated  the  broad  interests  and  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment. New  techniques  of  industrial  research,  the  Western 
Maryland  strike,  inter-racial  understanding,  the  relation  be- 
tween ideals  and  habits,  workers'  education  in  Passaic,  world 
peace,  ways  of  making  the  department's  studies  more  widely 
available- — the  list  of  themes  would  have  surprised  and  pos- 
sibly scandalized  an  American  minister  fifty  years  ago  as 
suitable  subjects  for  a  "church  meeting." 

The  occasion  was  significant  as  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
gram of  work  of  an  important  group  within  the  modern 
Protestant  church.  It  was  also  important  in  revealing  this 
group's  emphasis  upon  understanding — upon  factual  knowl- 
edge, careful  study,  unprejudiced  conclusions,  in  meeting 
some  of  the  immediate  problems  of  the  going  world. 
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A  BRIDQE  TO  AFRICA 

LOOKING  back  over  the  crooked  road  of  modern  im- 
perialism, the  future  historian  may  find  at  the  fork — 
what?  A  modern  school — meaning  by  that  a  progressive 
program  of  native  education  calculated  to  develop  leadership 
and  based  on  the  preservation  of  the  best  elements  of  native 
culture.  For  without  some  agencies  for  preparing  the  prim- 
itive peoples  for  increased  participation  in  government  and 
in  their  own  development,  the  new  principle  of  trusteeship 
in  colonial  administration  will  turn  out  to  be  only  a  clever 
feint.  Behind  it,  shielded  from  effective  criticism  and  pro- 
test, will  continue  the  old  game  of  ruthless  exploitation. 
The  active  carrying  forward  of  the  educational  side  of  co- 
lonial reform  is  the  surest  touchstone  of  its  sincerity. 

It   is  encouraging,   therefore,   to  note  on   the  American 
scene  the  presence  of  three   active  exponents   of   this  new 
school  of  English  colonial  policy,  one  from  West  Africa, 
one  from  South  Africa,  and  the  other  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish government's  advisory  committee  on  native  education  in 
the  tropical  African  dependencies.     They  are  all  here  pri- 
marily to  observe  the  methods  and  detail  of  Negro  educa- 
tion and  advance  in  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  con- 
structive improvement  of  the  system  of  African  training  in 
which  they  are  interested.    They  have  visited,  with  mutual 
interest  and  profit,  our  chief  centers  of  Negro  education,  col- 
legiate and  industrial,  as  well  as  the  more  progressive  Negro 
communities.    These  visits,  like  that  last  spring  of  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  in  supervisory 
charge  of  native  education,  are  in  a  sense,  return  calls.  They 
are  primarily  a  response  to  the  American  initiative  which 
sent  out,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  two 
commissions  of  educational  survey  to  East  and  West  Africa. 
Beyond  that,  they  are  a  first  bridging  over  of  the  foreign 
and  the  domestic  ends  of  the  race  problem.     They  link  up 
constructive  efforts  on  three  continents  to  resolve  it.     Over 
this  bridge  eventually  must  pass  not  only  the  casual  observer 
and  the  pioneering  colonial  official,  but  constant  exchanges 
of  special  students,  trained  workers  and  experts,  and  envoys 
of  understanding,   good-will   and  cooperation.     For   it  be- 
comes apparent  even  now  that  the  progress  of  the  Negro 
in  the  country  which  once  enslaved  and  then  freed  him,  is 
the  advance  guard  of  his  world  development.    In  ways  little 
anticipated,  American  methods  and  resources  have  here  an- 
other promising  field   of   expansion   and   influence.     These 
visitors  more  than  tacitly  admit  this ;   they  come  to  do  more 
than  make  the  academic  comparisons  of  distinguished  British 
visitors  of  some  years  ago,  like  Lord  Bryce,  Thomas  Archer, 
Sir  Harry  Johnston,   and   Maurice  Evans.     They  frankly 
seek  American  interest  and  cooperation,  and  have  as  well 
something  to  offer  in  exchange. 

From  London  comes  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  secretary  of 
the  International  Missionary  Council,  quiet,  unpreten- 
tious, but  a  man  whose  rare  experience  and  sagacity  are  a 
force  to  reckon  with.  Dr.  Oldham  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  last  year's  educational  missionary  world  confer- 
ence at  Le  Zoute.  He  is  a  moving  spirit  in  the  official  com- 
mittee that  is  formulating  the  new  British  educational  pol- 
icy by  which  it  is  hoped  to  do  nothing  short  of  rebuilding 
the  broken  morale  of  native  life  in  Africa.  Their  goal  is 
revolutionary — to  create  a  class  of  educated  natives  trained 
for  mass  leadership  and  not  as  a  Europeanized  elite  seeking 
office  and  favor,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  masses. 

From  West  Africa  comes  the  recently  retired  governor  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  Sir  Gordon  Guggisberg.  Tall,  erect,  with 


the  bearing  that  goes  with  a  generalship  on  the  western  front 
during  the  War,  but  with  the  gifts  of  organization  which 
come  of  his  engineering  profession,  he  is  a  disciple  of  the 
progressive  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  first  of  the  new  order  of 
English  pro-consuls.  Under  his  exceptionally  successful 
eight  years  of  administration,  the  Gold  Coast  has  demon- 
strated in  rich  dividends  of  revenue  and  peaceful  improve- 
ment the  superiority  of  the  new  colonial  economics.  This 
is  based  on  the  cultivation  of  native  products  by  small  native 
proprietors  on  their  own  land  as  against  the  wasteful  and 
demoralizing  plantation  system.  He  has  proved  the  effi- 
ciency of  recognizing  tribal  institutions  and  authorities  under 
a  modified  regime  of  native  courts  and  councils. 

But  General  Guggisberg  will  perhaps  be  known  to  pos- 
teritv  most  favorably  of  all  as  the  sponsor  of  Achimota  Col- 
lege, founded  jointly  by  the  government  and  the  native  chiefs 
as  a  training  school  of  university  grade  for  the  practical 
and  learned  professions.  In  this  project,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained revenues  that  upset  all  precedents  in  tropical  Africa, 
he  is  still  actively  interested  and  for  it  he  is  seeking  light 
and  cooperation  in  America.  It  is  certainly  a  new  type  of 
colonial  officer  who  uses  the  unspent  energy  and  accumulated 
prestige  of  a  successful  official  career  for  such  constructive, 
humanitarian  work — a  new  type,  whose  long  experience 
leaves  him  not  disillusioned  but  confidently  optimistic  as  to 
the  capabilities  of  his  former  charges  for  the  highest  forms 
of  civilized  development.  His  solicitude  is  as  to  ways  to 
secure  for  them  the  best  opportunities  for  development. 

From  South  Africa,  finally,  comes  Professor  Edgar 
Brookes,  one  of  the  official  representatives  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  to  the  League  of  Nations.  He  is  better 
known  as  an  educator  than  as  a  statesman;  one  of  the 
pioneers  along  with  Dr.  Loram  of  the  fresh  start  now  be- 
ing made  in  the  lagging  program  of  native  education  below 
the  tropics.  The  South  African  Native  College  at  Fort 
Hare  is  now  affiliated  with  the  University  of  South  Africa 
in  which  he  teaches.  Commissions  for  the  drafting  of  plans 
for  native  education  in  law  and  medicine,  and  for  the  study 
of  native  life  and  institutions  by  the  white  barristers  and 
civil  service  personnel  in  South  Africa,  have  all  felt  the 
inspiring  touch  of  Professor  Brookes'  courageous  liberalism 
and  expert  counsel.  These  beginnings  are  all  the  more  en- 
couraging by  reason  of  the  admittedly  conservative  and  un- 
sympathetic attitude  along  these  lines  of  dominant  white 
opinion  in  South  Africa. 

Like  the  other  two  visitors,  Professor  Brookes  is  not  only 
optimistic  about  a  new  era  of  native  development  in  Africa, 
but  convinced  that  to  some  extent  American  methods  and 
American  trained  workers  must  play  an  increasing  role  in 
this  development.  Such  unanimity  from  points  of  approach 
and  observation  so  widely  separated  has  an  element  of 
prophecy  in  it.  America  has  more  vital  work  to  do  in 
Africa  than  to  hanker,  with  competitive  envy,  after  colonial 
markets  there.  We  shall  share  quite  legitimately  in  the 
growing  trade  of  a  developing  continent.  But  in  the  pro- 
gressive solution  of  our  domestic  race  problems  we  may 
have  a  chance  to  make  a  constructive  contribution  also  to 
civilized  self-development  in  Africa. 

PEACE  WITHOUT  COMPROMISE 

SIGNIFICANT  in  industrial  annals  was  the  dinner  in 
celebration  of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  James  Mul- 
lenbach's  chairmanship  of  the  Trade  Board,  under  the  labor 
agreement  between  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  of  Chicago 
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and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America.  Invi- 
tations were  issued  by  Samuel  Levin,  representing  the  union, 
and  Professor  Earl  Dean  Howard  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, the  company's  representative,  before  the  Trade 
•Board.  The  guests  numbered  over  six  hundred,  all  coming 
from  the  shops  except  the  members  of  the  firm,  the  office 
staff,  and  a  few  invited  guests. 

Many  of  those  who  participated  in  the  settlement  of  the 
prolonged  strike  seventeen  years  ago,  which  led  to  this  pact 
of  peace,  were  spokesmen  at  the  dinner.  The  superintendent 
of  the  great  shops  was  toastmaster.  Professor  Howard 
frankly  told  how  his  relation  to  the  company  came  from  his 
inquiry  into  the  strike  and  its  causes.  The  lack  of  any 
permanent  means  of  communication  was  found  to  be  the 
main  reason  for  the  breach  between  well-disposed  employers 
and  employes.  The  transformations  in  personal  qualities 
which  followed  the  establishment  of  the  standing  agree- 
ment were  illustrated,  he  said,  by  the  changes  observable 
in  some  former  belligerents  who  were  present. 

Sidney  Hillman  also  frankly  recalled  his  pioneering  ex- 
periences, vying  with  Professor  Howard  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  firm,  the  fearless  independence 
of  James  Mullenbach,  and  the  genius  of  the  late  John  E. 
Williams  in  settling  disputes.  "We  learned  more  from  the 
decisions  against  us  than  we  did  from  those  in  our  favor," 
said  Mr.  Hillman.  The  permanency  of  peace  he  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  agreement  provided  for  "conciliation 
without  compromise."  Both  speakers  took  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  the  joint  agreement  had  proved  profitable  to 
the  union  in  assuring  permanent  employment  and  to  the 
employers  in  developing  efficiency  and  increased  product. 

The  women  and  men  who  at  the  time  of  the  strike  sought 
to  mediate  between  employers  and  strikers  while  relieving 
the  impoverished  families  of  the  latter,  were  referred  to 
appreciatively  by  Professor  Howard  and  Mr.  Hillman — Jane 
Addams,  Graham  Taylor,  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  and  Mary 
McDowell. 

What  Mr.  Mullenbach  has  achieved  was  an  outstanding 
feature  in  all  of  the  addresses  except  his  own  modest  con- 
tribution. Awarded  the  fellowship  for  foreign  study  as  the 
best  scholar  in  his  class  by  the  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary, he  became  a  resident  of  Chicago  Commons  and  pastor 
of  its  neighborhood  church  on  his  return  from  two  years 
in  Germany.  Later  he  was  head  of  the  Chicago  municipal 
lodging  house  and  of  the  county  infirmary  at  Oak  Forest. 
While  superintendent  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago, 
he  was  associated  with  John  E.  Williams  in  administering 
the  compensation  and  relief  funds  for  the  families  of  the 
251  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Cherry  coal  mine  dis- 
aster. It  was  this  notable  achievement  that  suggested  him 
for  the  adjustment  of  differences  in  the  clothing  industry. 

The  spirit  of  the  dinner  to  Mr.  Mullenbach  gave  token 
of  the  permanence  of  the  Trade  Board.  Of  this  two  guaran- 
tees were  given.  One  was  Joseph  Schaffner's  declaration 
shortly  before  his  death  that  "the  success  of  the  labor  agree- 
ment was  the  most  satisfactory  experience  in  my  forty  years 
of  business  life."  The  other  was  Sidney  Hillman's  assertion : 
"Here  is  a  peace  that  makes  it  impossible  to  think  of  war." 

DR.  CROTHERS 

OF  the  Rev.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  pastor  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
a  widely  beloved  preacher  and  writer  who  died  November 
9,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  writes: 


"I  think  that  the  greatest  service  rendered  by  Samuel 
McChord  Crothers  to  his  generation  was  to  give  us  a  true 
spiritual  and  historical  perspective.  Whatever  twists  and 
tortures  of  the  soul,  whatever  extravagance  and  degeneracies 
we  thought  peculiarly  the  curse  of  our  own  time,  he  would 
show  us  had  amazingly  exact  parallels  in  another  age  and 
in  a  highly  respectable  age  too.  And  so  when  he  made  us 
see  our  crazes  or  our  lapses  as  something  that  another 
century  had  met  and  overcome,  we  could  face  them  more 
hopefully,  more  sensibly  and  with  a  smile.  Yet  no  one 
welcomed  more  appreciatively  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  our  own  time.  His  astounding  grasp  of  the  past  never 
weakened  his  hold  upon  the  present.  Reformers,  crusaders 
were  sure  of  his  sympathy.  He  read  so  many  old  books 
that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  escaped  him;  but  he  kept  up 
with  the  new  ones  too. 

"Through  this  double  capacity  for  spiritual  perspective 
and  for  the  spiritual  appreciation  of  current  life  he  was  able 
to  reassure,  to  fortify  and  to  comfort  an  astonishing  number 
of  people,  through  his  books,  through  his  sermons  and 
through  his  daily  life. 

"His  humor,  which  played  forever  around  and  through 
his  thoughts  on  almost  any  subject,  was  especially  of  the 
warming  and  clarifying  type,  never  biting  or  mocking, 
always  affectionate  and  reassuring.  It  was  never  introduced 
as  a  'comic  relief  or  a  foil  to  religious  solemnity,  but 
formed,  I  think,  an  integral  part  of  his  religion  itself,  be- 
cause his  sense  of  perspective  and  his  warmheartedness  were 
germane  both  to  his  humor  and  to  his  religion. 

"I  do  not  think  of  Mr.  Crothers  alone.  I  think  of  the 
Crothers  family.  The  same  sterling  quality  united  them 
all  and  was  voiced  in  different  tones  by  each.  In  each  the 
devotion  to  human  service,  which  we  like  to  believe  is  the 
dynamic  of  social  work,  is  unmistakable.  Three  members 
at  least  of  his  family  are  busy  in  social  work  and  are 
bringing  into  it  the  distinctive  Crothers  qualities,  to  be 
passed  along  without  ceasing,  though  the  ranks  have  now 
to  be  closed  up  as  their  leader  and  inspirer  goes  to  carry 
on  his  work  elsewhere." 

QOLDEN  RULE  NASH 

AHTHUR  NASH— Golden  Rule  Nash— manufacturer 
of  men's  clothing,  died  in  Cincinnati  on  October  30. 
His  eccentric  and  picturesque  personality  had  made  him  and 
his  industrial  experiment  subjects  of  wide  interest  and  con- 
troversy. The  leading  facts  in  his  business  career  were  sum- 
marized in  the  Graphic  for  May.  Possibly  the  most  sig- 
nificant commentary  on  his  character  is  that  at  his  death 
the  members  of  the  union  which  for  years  he  had  resisted 
and  with  which  he  finally  joined  forces  should  deplore  his 
loss  as  irreparable. 

The  Advance,  official  organ  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  of  which  Sidney  Hillman  is  president, 
characterizes  him  as  one  of  its  most  understanding  friends 
and  as  one  of  the  most  constructive  influences  in  the  indus- 
try. From  the  time  when  he  invited  the  union  into  his  fac- 
tory until  his  death,  he  consistently  directed  his  energies 
toward  making  the  workers  and  their  union  an  integral  part 
of  his  business. 

He  was  not  jealous  of  his  prerogatives  or  of  his  authority, 
but  counted  union  participation  in  management  an  asset.  In 
the  many  developments  of  his  business  during  the  past  two 
years — consolidation  of  his  several  factories,  improvements  in 
quality,  changes  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  amalgamation 
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with  other  men's  clothing  businesses  in  Cincinnati — he  places 
a  growing  responsibility  upon  the  union  for  planning  and  ad- 
ministering improvements  in  his  shops.  His  dream  of  turn- 
ing over  his  business  to  the  workers  and  the  union  was  not 
realized  by  him  because  of  the  union's  reluctance  to  accept 
responsibilities  for  which  it  was  not  yet  ready.  Only  a  week 
after  his  recognition  of  the  union,  he  proposed  to  its  officers  a 
plan  of  workers'  ownership  and  management.  Failing  this 
achievement,  he  paved  the  way  for  growing  union  participa- 
tion in  his  business.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  place  upon 
his  new  board  of  management  a  representative  of  the  union. 

Here  is  revealed  the  most  advanced  experiment  in  union- 
management  cooperation  yet  attempted  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  Arthur  Nash  that  after  two  years  he  should 
have  won  the  complete  confidence  and  affection  of  men  who 
had  long  held  him  in  doubt  in  common  with  many  of  his 
critics.  His  death  at  the  moment  when  this  bold  step  to- 
ward industrial  democracy  had  been  taken  is  a  severe  loss 
to  the  progress  of  enlightened  industrial  relations. 

HE  SAVED  MAYOR  THOMPSON'S  FACE 

OUT  of  the  confusion  that  seems  to  be  Chicago  comes 
the  sudden  news  that  Mayor  Thompson  has  removed 
from  office  the  exceptionally  able  health  officer  whom  he 
himself  appointed  three  years  ago,  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen, 
and  has  named  for  that  post  his  own  family  physician,  Dr. 
Arnold  Henry  Kegel.  Dr.  Bundesen's  administration  of 
the  Chicago  Health  Department,  his  special  campaigns  for 
pure  milk,  smoke  abatement,  and  health  education,  and  his 
national  services  in  disaster  relief  have  received  widespread 
public  and  professional  recognition,  culminating  in  his  recent 
election  as  president  of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation. His  successor  is  not  a  member  of  this  national 
organization  of  qualified  sanitarians,  and  from  the  informa- 
tion at  hand  it  appears  that  he  has  not  had  experience  in 
public  health  save  through  a  recent  appointment  as  chair- 
man of  the  medical  division  of  Mayor  Thompson's  flood 
conference. 

Mayor  Thompson  is  quoted  as  declaring  Dr.  Kegel  "one 
of  the  best  surgeons  and  ablest  medical  minds  in  the 
country,"  adding  "He  made  a  new  face  on  me  in  a  week 
several  years  ago  when  I  was  burned  in  a  gasoline  explo- 
sion." But  the  complex  technical  work  of  municipal  health 
administration  is  quite  different  from  the  making  of  new 
faces  on  mayors,  or  from  medical  competence  in  general. 
This  dismissal  of  a  recognized  leader  of  the  public  health 
movement  in  favor  of  an  inexperienced  friend  of  the  mayor, 
aged  thirty-three,  gives  ground  for  even  stronger  emotions 
than  the  "surprise"  which  Dr.  Bundesen  himself  expressed. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ARMIES 

A  I  American  college  recently  chose  an  event  of  scho- 
lastic significance  rather  than  an  unbeatable  football 
team  or  a  comic  weekly  to  direct  public  attention  to  what 
is  going  forward  on  its  campus.  Wittenburg  College,  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  dedicated  a  new  chemistry-psychology  building 
with  an  international  symposium  on  feelings  and  emotions 
which  gathered  together  a  distinguished  group  of  scientists 
and  philosophers  and  aroused  wide  interest  in  this  small  and 
little  known  institution.  Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow  of  Columbia 
University,  who  had  a  part  in  the  program,  places  it  for  the 
readers  of  The  Survey  in  these  terms: 

The  selection  of  the  subject  is  a  notable  indication  that  the 
emotional  nature  of  man  is  at  last  receiving  the  attention  of 


his  intelligence  with  which  it  is  alike  legitimately  and  mis- 
takenly regarded  as  conflicting.  Here  is  the  concentration  camp 
of  many  psychological  armies  not  otherwise  cordially  disposed. 
The  behaviorist  (especially  when  he  forgets  to  wave  the  red 
banner  of  dissent)  recognizes  this  stimulus  or  drive  as  the 
clue  to  behavior;  and  the  physiologist  reduces  all  or  much  to 
glands;  the  Freudian  builds  on  it  and  sees  in  it  the  salvation 
and  damnation  of  man  and  the  mainspring  of  his  being;  the 
social  psychologist  discourses  upon  it  in  and  out  of  season  to 
explain  humanity  as  it  behaves  on  the  hoof  whether  singly  or 
in  droves ;  the  psychiatrist  preaches  that  sanity  lies  in  emotional 
control;  and  the  maladjustments  in  education,  family  life,  oc- 
cupation and  the  compensations  sought  in  a  high  pressured 
recreational  whirl  are  taken  in  hand  by  the  social  worker  in 
the  reconstruction  that  the  World  War  hastened.  To  keep  our 
heads  we  must  train  our  hearts. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  practical  side  of  the  in- 
terest which  sustains  the  renaissance  of  emotional  psychology 
dominated  in  the  symposium,  yet  to  Dr.  Jastrow's  mind  it 
was  felt  as  well  as  heard.  There  were  gathered  several 
hundred  professors  of  psychology  to  listen  to  a  score  of 
papers  on  one  and  another  phase  of  the  problems  of  emo- 
tions by  their  American  colleagues  and  a  dozen  contributed 
by  foreign  psychologists.  They  brought  with  them  an  aca- 
demic atmosphere  and  in  many  cases  a  rather  minute  interest 
in  phases  of  analysis  and  classification  which  is  likewise  a 
carry-over  from  the  intellectualist  field.  There  was  less  dis- 
agreement than  divergence  of  interest.  When  the  proceed- 
ings appear  in  book  form  it  will  be  fairer  to  judge  how  far 
the  impetus  of  this  occasion  advanced  the  insight  into  the 
emotional  nature  of  man. 

Dr.  Slosson  took  occasion  at  the  joint  banquet  of  the 
chemists  and  psychologists  to  impress  upon  his  dual-minded 
audience  the  fact  that  mind  when  properly  reduced  to  funda- 
mentals is  a  humanistic  branch  of  chemistry,  by  virtue  of 
which  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  It  seems 
safe  to  anticipate  that  the  significance  of  this  occasion  will 
leave  its  impress  upon  the  progress  of  American  psychol- 
ogy. As  Dr.  Jastrow  puts  it,  "With  its  customary  bent  for 
the  practical,  it  will  attempt  to  adapt  what  tangible  points 
of  view  may  result  to  the  pressing  problems  of  social  adjust- 
ment." 

IN  PRAISE  OF  LEQS 

IF  YOU  were  invited  to  a  "musical  entertainment"  at 
which  the  American  Federation  of  Full  Fashioned 
Hosiery  Workers  proposed  "to  sing  out  praises  of  the 
charming  and  elegant  candor  with  which  legs  make  their 
appearance  today,"  would  you  or  would  you  not  go?  We 
admit  frankly  that  rain  nor  cold  nor  our  own  easy  chair 
could  keep  us  away.  The  recent  announcement  of  the  event, 
at  the  New  York  Civic  Club,  as  sent  out  by  the  Research 
Department  of  the  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Workers,  came 
with  the  pencilled  comment  of  a  colleague:  "Too  good  to 
be  true."  Alas,  it  was  even  so. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  announcement,  the  press 
agent  hit  nearer  the  mark.  There  he  quoted  the  secretary 
of  the  Civic  Club  (feminine)  as  saying,  "So  that  the  well- 
dressed  woman  need  not  be  a  Consumer  in  Wonderland 
when  it  comes  to  buying  her  stockings,  we  have  invited 
Gustave  Geiges,  president  of  the  American  Federation,  etc., 
to  tell  us,  as  an  expert,  how  to  select  hosiery  wisely.  The 
hosiery  workers'  union  believes  that  it  can  educate  the 
present  day  American  woman  not  only  to  select  the  most 
reliable  and  becoming  brands  of  full-fashioned  hosiery,  but 
to  also  select  those  brands  which  are  made  by  firms  which 
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afford  good  wages  and  conditions  to  their  workers  and  who 
recognize  the  necessity  for  maintaining  democratic  relations 
in  industry."  And  this  was  indeed  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting. 

The  temperate  and  colorful  description  of  the  conditions 
under  which  silk  stockings  are  made,  particularly  in  the 
important  Reading,  Philadelphia,  and  Indianapolis  markets, 
the  complex  processes,  the  employer-employe  relations  which 
are  as  intricate  as  the  machines  and  the  swift,  shining 
threads,  deserved  a  wider  hearing  than  that  of  the  little 
group  gathered  in  the  Civic  Club  parlors  mainly,  it  was 
clear,  out  of  the  same  gleeful  expectation  of  a  good  show 
that  took  us  there.  Mr.  Geiges  and  his  colleagues  also 
made  a  convincing  plea  for  consumer  responsibility  in  main- 
taining decent  working  conditions  and  in  fighting  the 
"yellow  dog  contract,"  and  they  urged  that  wearers  of  silk 
stockings  purchase  only  those  made  by  the  manufacturers 
(there  are  sixteen  of  them)  who  meet  union  standards  in 
factory  conditions  and  in  their  cooperation  with  their 
workers. 

It  was  an  interesting  and  an  eloquent  evening.  And  it  is 
true  that  a  charming  young  lady  from  Reading,  whose 
extremities  fully  merited  glorification — as  did  her  smile  and 
her  voice  and  her  intelligent  musicianship) — sang  most  de- 
lightfully some  old  French  chansons  and  a  group  of  English 
folk  songs.  But  others  in  the  audience  besides  ourselves  left 
the  meeting  with  a  distinct  sense  of  having  been  sold.  We 
had  been  edified.  We  had  been  stirred.  We  had  been 
charmed.  But  we  had  not  heard  the  American  Federation 
of  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Workers  burst  forth  in  "a  paean 
of  praise  for  legs." 

COLORED 

MARTHA  LUM,  nine  years  old,  the  daughter  of  an 
American  citizen  of  Chinese  descent,  attended  the 
Rosedale  Consolidated  High  School  in  Mississippi  until  it 
occurred  to  somebody  that  her  Mongolian  features  stood 
in  the  way  of  her  being  classed  as  "white"  and  that,  since 
the  constitution  of  that  state  provides  separate  schools  for 
"children  of  the  white  and  colored  races,"  Martha  would 
have  to  go  to  a  colored  school.  The  ruling  was  appealed 
and  finally  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
that  court,  confirmed  the  right  of  the  state  to  separate  chil- 
dren in  any  way  it  may  desire  in  its  public  schools  and 
denied  that  a  separation  made  on  racial  lines  is  in  conflict 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  "The  question  here  is 
whether  a  Chinese  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  denied 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  when  he  is  classed  among  the 
colored  races  and  furnished  facilities  for  education  equal 
to  that  offered  to  all,  whether  white,  brown,  yellow  or 
black."  This  means,  of  course,  that  Martha  must  go  to  a 
colored  school. 

It  so  happens  that  a  rather  full  account  of  the  Negro 
school  situation  in  Mississippi  is  available  as  a  result  of  an 
investigation  made  last  year  by  The  Crisis  on  a  grant  from 
the  Garland  Fund.  In  Bolivar  County,  where  Martha's 
suit  was  brought,  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  public 
schools  in  1925  was  $43.33  for  white  children;  for  colored 
children,  $2.26.  Moreover,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  state 
a  consolidated  rural  school  for  Negroes  which  Martha 
could  attend.  As  things  are,  Martha  has  by  court  decision 
effectively  been  denied  an  education.  A  similar  situation, 


it  will  be  remembered,  recently  deprived  quite  a  number  of 
Virginia  families,  proud  of  their  admixture  of  Indian  blood, 
of  schooling  for  their  children  since  they  refused  to  send 
them  to  colored  schools.  However,  there  happened  to  be 
enough  of  them  for  the  city  of  Richmond  to  establish  a 
special  school  for  Indian  children.  The  Chinese  and  In- 
dian children  affected  by  such  decisions  as  these  are  merely 
a  small  fringe,  of  course,  of  the  vast  number  of  Americans 
unable  to  get  any  kind  of  schooling  under  the  present  law, 
for  the  discrepancies  between  the  provision  for  white  and 
colored  schools  even  in  the  most  advanced  of  southern  states 
are  such  as  to  make  the  idea  of  equality  a  sorry  joke. 

The  mortification  experienced  by  Martha  and  her  fellow- 
sufferers  at  being  classified  with  the  colored  races  is  very 
largely  due  to  this  striking  dissimilarity  in  educational  op- 
portunity and  its  obvious  result  in  social  status.  If  facilities 
for  education  were  really  equal,  it  might  in  a  generation 
or  two  become  a  matter  of  indifference  to  parents  of  Mon- 
golian blood  whether  their  children  associate  with  whites 
or  with  Negroes.  But  unless  the  American  people  change 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  concrete  for  abstract  rights,  such  equality  will  not 
even  be  approached  in  any  of  the  states  that  segregate  chil- 
dren by  races. 


QROWINQ  PAINS  IN  THE  CHEST 

T)  EPRESENTATIVES  of  the  community  chests  of  the 
fV  country — there  are  300  chests  now  and  their  com- 
bined budgets  run  up  to  $65,000,000 — met  on  December  2 
to  make  plans  for  a  conference  in  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 20-21  to  canvass  the  outlook  for  chests  on  the  basis  of 
their  twelve  years  of  experience.  There  are  pressing  local 
problems,  such  as  what  social  agencies  to  admit  to  chests, 
how  to  allocate  funds  among  them,  how  to  treat  the  local 
branches  of  national  agencies,  and  the  growing  question  of 
the  relation  between  chest  money  and  taxes.  In  Cleveland, 
for  instance,  the  chest  raises  more  money  than  it  does  in 
Detroit,  but  in  Detroit  the  city  spends  much  more  for  social 
welfare,  so  that  the  two  totals  come  out  about  even,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  in  Cleveland  that  chest 
funds  cannot  be  substantially  increased  until  municipal  ap- 
propriations show  the  way.  Equally  puzzling  are  the  na- 
tional questions.  There  are  the  familiar  faces  of  the  national 
agencies,  which  must  raise  their  funds  on  a  national  basis, 
and  that  includes  the  people  of  the  300  cities  where  there 
are  chests.  And  there  is  the  counter  situation  of  the  local 
chest  which  finds  that  the  gift  of  a  large  subsidiary  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  must  be  sought  from  a  finance  com- 
mittee in  Wall  Street,  a  community  without  a  chest  and  in 
part  opposed  to  the  whole  theory  of  chests.  Business  has 
become  national  while  chest  money-raising  continues  paro- 
chial. 

William  Cooper  Procter  of  Cincinnati  is  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  in  charge  of  the  plans  for  the  conven- 
tion, which  includes  business  men  and  college  presidents  from 
many  cities.  Herbert  Hoover  is  vice-chairman,  and  is  to 
speak  on  The  Human  Welfare  Responsibility  of  Community 
Chests.  C.  M.  Bookman  of  the  Cincinnati  chest  will  dis- 
cuss Aims  and  Opportunities  and  there  will  be  eight  meet- 
ings on  eight  practical  subjects.  President  and  Mrs.  Cool- 
idge  are  expected  to  give  the  delegates  a  reception  at  the 
White  House. 


INDUSTRY 


Science  and  the  Traditional  Mind' 


By  ROBERT  W.   BRUERE 


ET  summer,  a  neighbor  employed   a  newly  arrived 
Austrian    Mormon    as    cook    and    general    house- 
worker.     She  was   an    alert,  handsome   old   lady, 
diligent,  dexterous,  well-bred.   She  loved  gardening, 
though  the  care  of  the  garden  was  not  part  of  her 
contract.    On  hot  summer  days,  especially  after  a  rain,  she 
would  hurry  to  the  vegetable  patch  and  dig  out  the  stones, 
which   in   this   region  of  an   ancient  moraine   are  without 
number.    When   asked   why  she  thus   risked  a  sun-stroke, 
her  simple  explanation  was  that  in  such  weather  "the  stones 
grow." 

"Do  you  mean  ffroic,  really  grow  like  children?"  my 
amazed  neighbor  inquired. 

"Like  children,  of  course,"  came  the  ingenuous  reply. 

Some  years  ago,  a  house-to-house  salesman  came  to  my 
room  with  an  attachment  for  my  telephone  that  enabled  me 
to  hear  with  both  ears  at  once.  It  was  inexpensive  and 
highly  effective.  I  bought  it.  Then  an  agent  of  the  telephone 
company  called  my  attention  to  a  clause  in  my  contract 
which  made  it  illegal  to  attach  any  device  not  supplied  by 
the  company  itself.  I  consulted  an  attorney — and  removed 
the  improvement.  At  the  research  laboratory  of  the  supply 
manufacturing  department  of  the  company  I  was  told  that 
the  device  I  had  bought  belonged  to  a  man  who  would  not 
sell  his  patent,  that  the  company  would  in  due  course  in- 
troduce an  equivalent  improvement  itself.  But  there  are 
millions  of  telephone  instruments  in  the  country  representing 
more  millions  of  capital  investment.  All  these  might  have 
to  be  scrapped  if  the  public  got  hipped  with  the  notion  that 
it  couldn't  live  happily  without  a  two-ear  receiver.  That 
was  twenty  years  ago  and  I  am  telephoning  with  a  single 
ear  yet. 

I  turn  to  page  279  of  the  book  under  review — an  un- 
usually successful  attempt  to  extract  from  British  coal,  first 
source  of  our  modern  mechanicalized  civilization,  its  inner 
human  significance  for  American  as  well  as  British  readers — 
and  quote  this  paragraph: 

The  transportation  of  coal  from 
the  mine  to  the  consumer  retains 
all  of  the  antiquated  characteristics 
of  the  late  ninteenth  century.  Coal 
is  still  conveyed  in  privately  owned 
cars,  and  the  equipment  shows  lit- 
tle improvement  over  that  em- 
ployed in  the  early  days  of  Britain's 
railroad  history.  The  original 
practice  of  the  British  railroads 
of  furnishing  nothing  but  track 
and  locomotives  and  compelling 
the  shipper  to  furnish  the  cars  in 


*  The  British  Coal  Dilemma,  by  Isador 
Lubin  and  Helen  Everett,  Institute  of 
"Economics.  Macmillan. 
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which  his  product  is  transported,  though  discarded  in  other 
fields,  is  still  retained  in  the  shipping  of  coal.  Some  500,000 
coal  "wagons"  on  the  British  railways — almost  three-fourths 
of  those  used — are  still  privately  owned  by  some  10,000  separate 
owners  who  are  either  mine  owners,  factors,  merchants,  ex- 
porters, or  wagon-owning  companies.  So,  also,  since  the  track, 
the  bridges,  curves,  and  the  tipples  were  originally  con- 
structed for  little  "bob-tailed"  wagons  of  8,  10  and  12  ton 
capacity,  cars  of  this  type  still  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
rolling  stock. 

The  capacity  of  the  standard  coal  cars  in  the  United 
States  runs  at  over  forty  tons,  though  some  roads  provide 
cars  of  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  ten  ton  capacity. 
But  those  larger  cars  represent  an  even  larger  investment. 
That  is  why  upwards  of  half  of  the  freight  of  some  of  our 
greatest  railroad  systems  is  raw  coal,  although  the  annual 
waste  resulting  from  the  burning  of  raw  coal,  instead  of 
first  extracting  its  valuable  by-products  by  methods  well 
understood,  probably  surpasses  the  total  original  cost  of 
these  systems.  So,  antiquated  methods  get  themselves  frozen 
into  glacier-like  traditions  under  which  scientific  intelligence 
is  held  captive  until  the  sun  of  a  vast  economic  surplus — as 
in  the  case  of  Henry  Ford's  abandonment  of  his  old  model 
and  the  total  replacement  of  the  manufacturing  equipment 
that  went  with  it — sets  it  free.  That  is  why  the  diffusion 
of  scientific  intelligence  among  men  is  a  matter  of  geologic 
time. 

And  men's  minds  take  the  set  of  the  equipment  they 
use.  It  is  as  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  economics 
that  this  book  by  Mr.  Lubin  and  Miss  Everett  will 
richly  reward  readers  who  have  no  lively  interest  in 
coal.  The  British  Coal  Dilemma  has  a  significance  for 
all  the  world  because  it  is  fundamentally  not  an  economic 
or  technical  dilemma;  it  arises  out  of  the  non-fusibility  of 
two  opposed  traditions,  two  rigidly  unyielding  states  of 
mind. 

The  mine  owners,  as  they  see  themselves,  have  been  at 
the  very  heart  of  England's  eco- 
nomic development.  Their  fore- 
fathers owned  the  coal  with  which 
the  Industrial  Revolution  was 
fought;  they  were  associated  with 
the  epoch-making  inventions  of  the 
late  eighteenth  and  the  nine- 
teenth centuries.  They  watched 
their  coal  burn  in  the  first 
steam  engine  and  locomotive  and 
saw  the  smelting  of  the  first 
iron  which  was  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  machine  age.  They  met 
the  problems  of  their  own  in- 
dustry with  valor  and  determina- 
tion; if  the  risk  of  life  was  great, 
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the  stake  was  England's  position  as  a  world  power.  Com- 
menting on  a  statement  that  "under  state  control  the  dangerous 
mines  could  be  shut  down,"  the  coal  owners  say,  "had  our 
forebears  been  men  of  this  mould  they  would  have  withdrawn 
their  primitive  pumps  as  soon  as  gas  began  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  deepening  mines,  and  resigned  themselves  to 
scratching  the  surface  for  the  mineral  wealth  which  lay  be- 
neath their  leaseholds.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  George 
Stephenson  would  have  laboured  in  vain,  and  the  nation  would 
never  have  been  other  than  a  fourth-rate  power. 

England,  our  England!  If  women  and  men  and  children 
were  sacrificed,  was  it  not  in  a  good  cause?  The  destiny 
of  the  nation  was  not  in  the  hands  of  statesmen  but  in  those 
of  colliery  owners.  And  if  that  destiny  is  now  threatened, 
let  men  prove  the  traditional  English  fiber ;  let  them  willingly 
work  longer  hours,  take  less  wages  in  order  that  England's 
place  in  the  world  may  be  held  secure.  Royalties,  profits? 
The  colliery  owners  are  but  the  trustees  of  the  wealth  of 
the  mines  for  the  good  of  all  Englishmen. 

The  miners  approach  the  dilemma  from  the  opposite  side. 
They  see  the  greatness  of  England  built  out  of  their  brains, 
muscle  and  blood.  They  want  their  place  in  the  sun  by  the 
side  of  the  owners. 


Whatever  is  thoughtful  and  farsighted  and  faithful  in  the 
miners'  movement  cries  out,  "We  want  education  and  art  and 
culture  and  a  finer  way  of  living.  We  don't  know  very  exactly 
what  it's  all  like,  and  we  suppose  it's  too  late  for  us  as  in- 
dividuals, and  we  all  drink  too  much  beer,  and  bet  too  much, 
and  all  that,  but  we  want  what  we  don't  understand,  and 
perhaps  shouldn't  recognise,  for  our  children's  children.  And, 
meanwhile,  if  you  lay  a  finger  on  the  usual  quarter  of  an  hour 
Saturdays  that's  always  been  customary  at  our  pit  we  stop 
the  whole  coalfield  till  we  starve.  For  that  we  do  understand." 

Tradition  and  custom,  here  too,  frozen  into  habits  of 
living  as  the  colliery  owners'  habits  are  frozen  in  vast  in- 
vestment in  antiquated  equipment,  both  sides  taking  refuge 
in  self-approving  rationalizations  that  make  the  real  diffi- 
culties more  difficult  than  need  be.  And  while  these  two 
traditions  stand  locking  horns,  the  technicians'  scientific 
plans  for  the  integration  of  the  industry  and  the  moderniza- 
tion of  its  equipment  remain  plans  on  paper. 

Meanwhile -Britain's  destiny  hangs  in  the  balance.  Unless  she 
develops  the  resources,  economic  and  intellectual,  to  free  sci- 
entific intelligence  from  the  glacier  of  tradition  and  tradi- 
tional mind,  she  may  become  a  fourth-rate  power  yet,  and  take 
her  place  in  history  with  her  ancient  rivals,  Holland  and  Spain. 


Fields  of  Adventure 

By  ELEANOR  G.  COIT 


A 


THE  girls  who  attend  the  summer  industrial  con- 
ferences of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  young  and  largely 
unorganized    workers.      To    many    of    them,    any 
sort  of  workers'  education  is  a  new  idea  and  a 
new  experience.     One  delegate  wrote  at  the  end 
of  her  ten  days  last  August:  "I  have  learned  in  this  confer- 
ence that  one  of  the  greatest  fields  of  adventure  is  my  work. 
And  I  was  happy  when  I  found  out  that  our  present  system 
of  business  and   industry  has  not  always  existed   but  that 
we   have   come   through   many  changes   in 
economic  development.    This  made  me  won- 
der whether  there  may  not  be  even  greater 
changes  in  the  future  and  whether  I  myself 
could  not  have  a  part  in  bringing  about  a 
better  system." 

The  question  of  method  is  an  interesting 
one  in  the  flexible,  recently  developed  work- 
ers' education  movement  in  this  country. 
Here,  as  in  the  "new"  schools,  the  experi- 
mental approach  seems  the  most  hopeful  way 
toward  real  educational  experience.  These 
summer  industrial  conferences  supply  a  lab- 
oratory for  one  type  of  workers'  education. 
They  are  held  every  year  for  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  (see  The  Survey,  October  15,  1926, 
page  81).  Last  summer  five  such  conferences  were  attended 
by  more  than  five  hundred  girls  from  thirty-three  states, 
as  far  west  as  Colorado,  as  far  south  as  Florida.  The  girls 
represented  many  types  of  work,  predominantly  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  processes.  They  varied  also  in  racial 
and  national  background.  With  one  exception,  the  confer- 
ences were  inter- racial  projects  in  which  both  Negro  and 
white  girls  participated,  and  the  white  girls  represented 
thirty  nationalities. 


The  conference  program  is  planned  by  a  committee  of 
wage-earning  girls,  working  with  industrial  secretaries  in 
each  conference  district.  During  the  gathering,  special  com- 
mittees are  in  charge  of  carrying  out  various  phases  of  the 
program. 

The  1927  conferences  were  like  those  that  preceded  them 
in  that  the  main  business  of  the  day  was  the  discussion  of 
industrial  problems  vital  to  the  workers  present.  A  series 
of  meetings  on  economic  questions  in  relation  to  women  in 
industry  formed  the  focal  point.  These 
were  not  stereotyped  lectures,  but  talks 
in  which  the  delegates  participated,  and  the 
leader's  material  was  built  around  the  ex- 
perience of  the  workers.  The  importance 
of  this  was  apparent  in  the  tutorial  groups 
where  the  discussions  were  continued  and 
application  made  to  the  problems  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  each  girl. 

Several  typical  projects  will  clarify  the 
method.  A.  J.  Muste,  director  of  Brook- 
wood  Labor  College,  led  the  discussion  of 
one. group  on  What  We  Mean  by  Workers 
Education.  The  importance  of  group  solid- 
arity among  workers  was  underscored  by 
the  production  of  labor  plays,  and  a  dramatic 
representation  of  the  use  of  the  bargaining 
power  of  trade  unions  threw  that  question  into  relief.  One 
group  of  delegates  portrayed  various  ways  in  which  indus- 
trial women  enrich  their  factory  experience  through  com- 
mittees and  councils,  and  trade  union  organization  was 
emphasized  here.  Workers  in  unorganized  trades  and  in 
communities  with  few  resources  for  industrial  workers  have 
special  problems.  Several  conferences  emphasized  ways  in 
which  girls  so  situated  may  discharge  a  growing  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  their  jobs  and  their  fellow-workers. 
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Through  committees  and  "interest  groups"  many  paths 
were  followed  in  the  search  for  adventure.  On  Romany 
Day,  for  instance,  the  wonders  of  the  out-of-doors  world 
were  made  more  real ;  the  folk  customs  of  the  nationalities 
represented  at  the  camp  were  often  used;  the  poetry  hour 
and  morning  assemblies  discovered  new  beauty  and  meaning 
in  life. 

In  studying  the  findings  of  the  five  conferences,  several 
interest-peaks  stand   out:  the  consideration  of  factual  ma- 
terials relating  to  the  problems  of  industrial  girls — indus- 
trial  history,    the   place  of   the  worker   in   industrial   life, 
questions   about  hours,   wages  and  unemployment ; 
international    and    interracial    questions — the    com- 
mon interests  of  industrial  women  in  all  countries 
and  the  place  of  Negro  women   in  industry;  and 
finally  the  value  of  certain  tools  in  dealing  with 
these  problems — workers'  education,  legislation  and 
trade  union  organization. 

People  often  ask  what  the  girls  do  with  this  ex 


perience.    The  year's  activities  should  answer  this.     Partici- 
pation in  study  groups  directly  related  to  the  needs  of  indus- 
trial workers  will  be  one  method  of  follow-up.    The  further 
study  of  local  situations  involving  the  search  for  more  factual 
material  will  be  another.  Following  participation  in  the  con- 
ference program  the  "carry-over"  may  be  in  new  understand- 
ing by  the  girl  of  herself  and  of  her  place  in  the  world  as  an 
industrial   worker.     These  conferences   are   related   to  the 
field  of  workers'  education  inasmuch  as  they  mean  the  con- 
sideration by  workers  of  their  own  problems  and  the  study 
of  how  they  can  best  help  in  meeting  these  problems.    The 
value  of  this  experimentation  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  the  field   of  workers'  education  may  be  partly 
measured  as  the  conferences  lead  on  to  further  par- 
ticipation    in    workers'     classes     and     schools — to 
Bryn  Mawr,  Wisconsin  and  the  Southern  Summer 
Schools,    to    Brookwood   and   to   locally  organized 
C  un  s    SrouPs — an<^   eventuate  in   social   action  by  indus- 
Woman's  Press  trial  workers  in  matters  of  moment  to  them. 


Psychiatry  in  Business 


ELABORATE  cost  accounting,  daily  balances,  cur- 
rent inventories,  cross  reference  files,  systems  of 
gathering  and  analyzing  statistics,  have  cut  down 
risks  of  business.    Yet  all  these  devices  depend  on 
the   human    factor   which   can,    and    with    nerve- 
wracking  frequency  does,  alter  or  completely  upset  the  most 
scientifically  guarded  conclusions.     It  is  to  deal  with  this 
human   variable  that  managers   are   trying  to  devise  tools 
more   accurate    and   objective    than    "common    sense"   plus 
costly  trial  and  error  on  which  they  have  so  long  depended. 
In  a  report  on  his  experiences  with  Psychiatry  in  Mer- 
cantile Life,  V.   V.  Anderson,   M.D.,  director  of  medical 
research  for  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company,  a  retail  store  in 
New  York   employing  a   force  of   ten   thousand   workers, 
points  out  the  two  elements  in  the  problem:  first,  to  isolate 
and  adjust  the  difficulties  in  the  life  of  the  individual  which 
keep  him  from  doing  his  work  effectively  and  so  slow  up 
the   work    of    the    whole   organization;   second,    to    devise 
better    methods    for    selecting    personnel,    for    determining 
which  person  is  best  fitted  for  the  job  that  will  be  more 
dependable  than  the  usual  "trying  'em  out." 

Dr.  Anderson  marks  off  his  work  in  five  divisions:  the 
psychiatric  clinic  for  problem  cases,  which  are  referred  by 
store  executives  or  who  voluntarily  seek  help  in  achieving 
a  successful  adjustment  of  personal  or  job  problems;  the 
study  of  promotional  cases— promising  executive  material ; 
the  research  or  survey  division  "for  conducting  routine 
medical,  psychiatric,  social  and  psychological  surveys  of  the 
employes  and  work  conditions  of  any  given  department  of 
the  store;"  and  the  perfection  of  employment  technique 
which,  through  developing  clinical  interviews  and  devising 
and  perfecting  aptitude  tests  will  cut  down  the  number  of 
problem  cases  in  the  store  personnel. 

The  complete  psychiatric  study  of  the  problem  cases 
brought  to  the  medical  research  bureau  is  made  up  of  a 
social  history  of  the  individual,  a  study  of  his  job  behavior, 
a  physical  and  a  mental  examination. 

The  social  history  covers  physical  and  mental  health,  the 
family  history,  the  family  situation,  educational  history  in- 
cluding academic  education,  vocational  training  and  job 


experience,  and  finally  employment  history.  The  job  adjust- 
ment study,  made  by  the  psychiatric  social  worker,  includes 
the  employe's  attitude  toward  his  work,  toward  his  associates, 
his  superiors  and  the  public;  his  speed  and  accuracy;  his 
neatness  and  order;  his  initiative,  interest  and  concentra- 
tion ;  his  health  problems  and  home  problems  and  how  he 
actually  behaves  on  his  job.  A  careful  and  detailed  physical 
examination  is  made.  In  the  mental  examination  use  is 
made  of  various  intelligence  tests  and  special  aptitude  and 
ability  tests,  but  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  psychiatric 
inquiry  into  the  entire  personality  and  "the  ways  in  which 
the  individual's  mind  works,  the  main  trends  of  his  nature, 
the  mental  patterns  he  has  established,  his  vital  interests,  his 
attitude  toward  the  important  life  adjustments  he  has  to 
make,  the  driving  forces — emotional  and  instinctive — in  his 
nature,  his  outstanding  traits  of  character  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  disabling  mental  disorders  or  defects  or  per- 
sonality difficulties." 

Dr.  Anderson  has  found  that  he  has  to  deal  with  four 
general  case  types.  Where  individuals  present  such  physi- 
cal and  mental  distortions  that  attempts  at  adjustment  and 
development  within  the  store  organization  would  be  effort 
wasted,  a  recommendation  for  a  "lay  off"  is  made.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  case  of  Miss  A.,  age  26,  who  "resents 
authority,  is  uncooperative  and  has  a  feeling  of  being  very 
important,"  according  to  the  executive  who  referred  her  to 
the  clinic.  Miss  A.  proved  to  be  a  large,  over  developed, 
fairly  good  looking  young  woman,  well  dressed  according  to 
a  rather  florid  taste.  She  came  to  the  Conference  Office 
with  a  broad  grin  on  her  face  and  an  air  of  elation,  refusing 
to  submit  to  psychological  tests  or  to  talk  with  anyone 
except  the  director.  "I  can't  have  my  time  taken  up  with 
trifling  things,"  she  announced.  Miss  A.  talked  incessantly, 
changing  from  one  subject  to  another  so  rapidly  that  she 
often  left  one  sentence  half  finished  to. begin  another.  Her 
work  record  showed  that  her  job  behavior  corresponded  with 
her  mental  caprice.  She  worked  with  a  great  pressure  of 
activity,  flying  from  task  to  task,  but  accomplished  almost 
nothing.  The  clinical  examination  revealed  that  she  was 
suffering  from  a  well-known  form  of  mental  disease  and  was 
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in   need   of  sustained    hospital   treatment.     She  was  not   a 
case  for  adjustment  on  the  job. 

More  discouraging  than  those  cases  which  are  clearly 
beyond  the  store  clinic's  scope  are  those  which  give  promise 
of  successful  adjustment  but  which  after  careful  psychiatric 
treatment  fail  to  improve.  Mr.  B.,  a  man  of  sixty,  though 
he  gave  his  age  as  fifty-five,  made  a  splendid  first  impres- 
sion. He  was  tall,  carefully  groomed,  with  a  low,  well- 
modulated  voice,  a  soft  Southern  accent,  unusually  good  use 
of  language,  and  formal,  courteous  manners.  Inquiry  re- 
vealed that  he  had  limited  schooling  but  had  read  widely 
to  gain  a  good  vocabulary  and  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
a  variety  of  subjects.  He  was  unmarried  and  had  spent 
his  life  as  a  clerk  or  floorwalker  in  New  York  department 
stores,  staying  only  a  short  time  with  each,  and  punctuating 
his  employment  with  Wall  Street  sprees,  during  which  he 
speculated  as  wildly  as  his  meager  savings  allowed.  After 
each  venture  in  the  Street  he  returned  to  store  employment, 
but  was  never  able  to  remain  longer  than  a  year  in  one 
position  because  of  the  "dishonesty,  underhand  plotting, 
secret  manoeuvering  and  chicanery  of  personal  enemies,  peo- 
ple who  imputed  to  me  motives  and  conduct  that  were 
but  the  reflection  of  their  own  unethical  lives."  In  Macy's 
he  had  encountered  the  same  difficulties.  "There  are  things 
going  on  in  this  store  about  which  the  management  knows 
nothing.  They  are  very  subtle.  They  are  secret,  but  a 
shrewd  man  can  see  through  such  people.  Of  course  the 
management  does  not  know  a  good  man,  because  of  the 
hordes  of  malignant  people  surrounding  it."  'Because  of  his 
unusually  pleasant  manners  and  his  success  in  meeting  the 
public,  it  seemed  worth  making  an  effort  to  help  this  obvious 
paranoiac.  But  every  attempt  to  help  him  sublimate  his 
obsession  failed.  The  friction  that  resulted  from  his  atti- 
tude toward  his  associates  and  his  superiors  finally  com- 
pelled a  "lay  off." 

THE  psychiatric  clinic  spends  most  of  its  effort  upon  em- 
ployes who,  after  careful  study,  the  director  feels  can  be 
adjusted   within   their  present  department  with   advantage 
to  themselves  and  their  jobs;  and  those  who  can  probably 
be  adjusted  through  transfer  to  another  department. 

Miss  C.,  age  2O,  was  referred  to  the  clinic  because  of  her 
unsatisfactory  work,  her  poor  health,  and  her  "stiff,  formal, 
impenetrable  attitude"  which  handicapped  her  in  contacts 
with  customers.  Miss  C.  was  a  nice-mannered  French  girl, 
but  excessively  shy  and  retiring,  too  preoccupied  with  her 
own  concerns  to  be  a  success  as  a  salesgirl.  Her  father  is 
dead,  her  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  in  France,  and 
she  herself  leads  a  lonely  life  in  a  girls'  club  where  she 
does  not  feel  at  home.  She  suffered  from  indigestion,  head- 
aches and  insomnia.  The  clinical  director  talked  over  her 
health  and  job  difficulties  with  her.  He  taught  her  some 
of  the  principles  of  physical  and  mental  health  and  arranged 
a  careful  treatment  program.  She  was  intelligently  coop- 
erative and  began  to  improve  after  her  first  contact  with  the 
psychiatrist.  Six  weeks  later  the  buyer  reported  to  Dr. 
Anderson:  "Miss  C.  has  astonished  everyone  by  turning  in 
the  best  books  of  the  department.  Her  sales  record  has 
been  excellent  and  the  girl  herself  is  much  brighter  and 
better.  I  am  delighted  with  the  results  in  her  case." 

Miss  D.  was  taken  on  as  a  cashier.  She  was  sent  to  the  psy- 
chiatric clinic  because  of  her  inaccurate  work.  Intelligence 
tests  gave  her  an  I.Q.  88.  She  proved  to  be  slow  in  speed 
tests,  fair  in  learning  ability  and  poor  in  accuracy  tests. 


"She  does  not  concentrate  well  on  the  things  at  hand,"  the 
assistant  who  examined  her  reported,  "showing  a  definite 
tendency  to  mental  revery.  She  has  a  good  general  appear- 
ance. There  is  considerable  emotional  upset."  Miss  D's 
mother  is  dead,  her  father  remarried  and  the  home  situation 
is  such  that  she  lives  in  a  boarding  house  having,  as  she 
feels,  been  "put  out  of  my  father's  house."  On  Dr.  Ander- 
son's recommendation  Miss  D.  was  transferred  from  the 
cashiers'  to  the  sales  department.  She  liked  selling  and 
was  said  by  her  supervisor  to  be  "a  good  worker."  She 
remained  under  the  care  of  the  psychiatric  department,  her 
weight  was  brought  up  to  normal  and  her  attitude  toward 
her  situation  has  slowly  but  consistently  improved.  "Her 
health  is  now  excellent  and  her  sales  are  good.  She  has 
received  close  psychiatric  guidance  and  has  done  so  well 
that  recently  she  has  been  promoted  to  a  junior  executive 
job  as  head  of  stock." 

These  cases,  taken  from  a  much  larger  number  included 
in  the  report,  are  fairly  typical  of  the  problems  referred 
to  the  Conference  Office.  In  his  report  Dr.  Anderson,  tak- 
ing twelve  hundred  employes  as  representative  of  "the  run 
of  the  store,"  found  that  19  per  cent  of  the  sales  people  in 
that  group  and  23  per  cent  of  the  non-sales  force  were 
problem  cases.  Many  of  them  were  actual  liabilities.  After 
several  months'  work,  67  per  cent  of  these  five  hundred 
problem  employes  were  still  in  the  store;  23  per  cent  had 
been  laid  off,  many  of  them  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Conference  Office ;  7.8  per  cent  had  resigned ;  .2  per  cent 
were  pensioned  and  .2  were  out  because  of  illness.  Of  the 
active  cases,  40  per  cent  had  been  adjusted  and  44.7  per  cent 
•were  still  under  observation.  Dr.  Anderson  points  out  that 
"if  half  our  problem  employes  can  be  adjusted  on  the  job, 
while  continuing  at  work,  there  is  not  only  an  enormous 
saving  in  employment,  training  and  placement  of  new  peo- 
ple but  (and  this  is  of  much  greater  significance)  the  indi- 
vidual problem  worker  becomes  of  some  satisfaction  to  him- 
self as  well  as  to  others,  an  asset  not  only  to  business  but 
to  the  community  at  large.  At  the  same  time,  industry  and 
business  assume  an  obligation  long  neglected  for  the  preven- 
tion of  work  failures  which  later  result  in  social  problems 
that  become  the  burden  of  the  community  at  large." 

He  adds,  "The  old  time  doctor  used  to  treat  his  cases 
without  much  serious  effort  at  examination  and  diagnosis. 
The  empirical  methods  involved  in  relieving  symptoms  were 
the  principles  he  followed.  But  modern  medical  science 
has  supplanted  this  method  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  careful  inquiry  and  diagnosis  before  treatment.  .  .  When 
we  begin  as  a  matter  of  routine  to  do  this  in  personnel 
work,  arriving  first  at  a  diagnosis  of  the  human  factors 
involved  in  work  failure,  a  thorough  study  of  the  individual 
himself  and  his  abilities  and  adaptabilities  before  undertak- 
ing to  apply  treatment  facilities,  then  we  shall  have  entered 
into  a  period  of  prevention  of  work  failures." 


THE  REPORT  of  the  California  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission makes  a  careful  analysis  of  the  effect  in  that  state  of 
the  minimum  wage  regulations.  According  to  this  study,  the 
minimum  wage  has  not  become  the  maximum;  apprentices  or 
lower  paid  workers  are  not  being  dropped  on  reaching  their 
minimum  wage  to  be  replaced  by  higher  paid  workers;  the 
highest  paid  workers  have  not  had  their  wages  reduced  to 
equalize  the  additional  wage  paid  by  law;  new  industries  are 
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developing.  An  analysis  of  payroll  reports  of  women  employed 
in  mercantile,  laundry  and  manufacturing  industries  shows  an 
increasing  per  cent  of  women  receiving  actual  weekly  earnings 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  wage  of  $16  a  week:  1920,  46.4  per 
cent;  1922,  54.3;  1923,  58.6;  1924,  62.7;  1925,  63.2.  Payroll 
reports  filed  with  the  commission  in  1919  under  the  $10 
minimum  wage  showed  446  women  earning  $30  or  over  a 
week.  In  1925,  under  the  $16  minimum,  6,084  women  received 
actual  earnings  of  $30  or  over  a  week.  The  record  shows 
that  in  the  three  industries  reported  the  number  of  establish- 
ments employing  women  has  increased  100  per  cent  in  six  years. 
The  num'ber  of  women  workers  in  these  same  industries  has 
increased  from  44,373  in  1919  to  76,566  in  1925. 


A  SUMMARY  of  the  legislative  activities  of  the  different 
states  in  the  child  labor  field  during  1927  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  (215  ,Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York).  It  is  divided  into  two  sections:  first, 
bills  that  passed,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  the  child 
labor  movement;  second,  bills  that  were  introduced  but  that 
did  not  become  law.  Nine  states  are  listed  in  the  first  sec- 
tion, twenty-four  in  the  second. 


THE  FIRST  twelve  months  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary 
Control  of  New  England  is  summarized  in  a  brief  report, 
Fighting  the  Sweatshop,  recently  published  from  the  head- 
quarters, 815  Little  Building,  Bos- 
ton. The  organization  began  its 
work  with  109  factories,  and  the 
number  increased  to  121  during 
the  year.  Nearly  seven  hundred 
inspections  were  made,  affecting 
about  3,000  workers,  the  majority 
of  them  women.  The  outstanding 
defects  revealed  by  these  inspec- 
tions were  lack  of  simple  medical 
supplies,  dirty  toilets,  lack  of  fire 
protection,  glaring  lights,  common 
drinking  cup  and  towel.  The  re- 
port states  that,  as  the  result  of  this  first  year's  work,  "Almost 
all  the  shops  are  better  in  some  respects.  Some  have  repainted 
and  thoroughly  cleaned  house.  Eleven  have  hired  boys  to 
clean  up  regularly.  Thirty  have  moved  to  better  lofts.  .  .  . 
Of  the  original  19  factories  originally  graded  'C,'  only  two 
remain  so." 


N 


A  NEW  PROJECT  in  the  field  of  workers'  education  is  in- 
cluded in  the  1927-8  program  of  the  Labor  College  of  Phila- 
delphia. While  many  trade  unions  have  established  industrial 
training  courses  for  their  apprentices,  none  of  them  has  here- 
tofore included  instruction  as  to  the  need  of  the  trade  union 
movement  for  members  trained  in  the  theory  and  practices  of 
organized  labor.  Now  Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  98,  with 
the  aid  of  the  college,  has  organized  a  course  which  will  com- 
bine both  the  technical  instruction  necessary  to  develop  its 
apprentices  in  their  craft  and  at  the  same  time  permit  them  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  labor  movement  and 
the  problems  it  must  face.  As  a  beginning  all  first  year  appren- 
tices are  compelled  to  attend  these  union  classes.  Attendance 
is  optional  with  apprentices  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
years.  The  technical  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of  an 
electrical  engineer,  while  the  labor  instruction  is  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Jesse  H.  Holmes  of  Swarthmore  College  and  by  state 
and  local  labor  leaders.  The  conferences  which  marked  the 
work  of  the  college  last  season  will  be  continued  (see  The 
Survey,  January  15,  1927,  p.  524).  Such  a  conference  is  now 


planned  for  January  28-9  on  How  to  Organize  the  Un- 
organized. This  will  probably  be  a  sectional  conference,  Israel 
Mufson,  the  director  of  the  college  announces,  in  which  other 
labor  colleges  and  central  labor  bodies  of  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory will  be  invited  to  participate.  As  was  true  of  the  previous 
conference,  the  speakers  at  this  gathering  will  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  labor  men  who  have  had  organization  experience,  scien- 
tists and  people  Jn__ather  callings  who  may  throw  additional 
light  on  the  co<  .  theme. 


A  COURSE  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  has  been  made  a 
permanent  part  of  the  curriculum  of  New  York  University, 
according  to  the  announcement  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety.  The  president  of  the  Museum  points  out  that  "Industry 
claimed  85,449  lives  and  caused  2,000,000  accidents  in  1926  .  .  . 
and  the  course  in  accident  prevention  is  one  of  the  chief  steps 
we  are  taking  to  provide  safety  leaders  who  will  lessen  or 
end  this  terrible  loss.  ...  In  studying  the  deaths  and  injuries 
of  1926  we  have  learned  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  could 
have  been  prevented  by  any  additional  mechanical  guards  or 
equipment.  .  .  .  Continuous  and  organized  educational  effort 
to  make  people  think  about  avoiding  accidents  is  most  needed. 
At  least  75  per  cent  of  all  the  accidents  that  occur  can  be 
prevented.  Methods  of  accident  prevention  in  industries  and 
communities  have  been  made  an  exact  science.  We  need  only 
plenty  of  trained  safety  workers  to  see  that  they  are  put  into 
practice."  The  New  York  University  course  which  is  "open 
to  all  men  and  women  who  have  any  connection  or  direct  inter- 
est in  accident  prevention"  will  cover  industrial  safety,  public 
safety  and  motor  vehicle  safety. 


"THE  GROWTH  of  the  adult  education  movement  as  a  rival 
of  workers'  education,"  as  well  as  "the  perennial  controversy 
over  the  relation  of  education  to  propaganda"  was  responsible 
for  the  program  of  the  fourth  annual  conference  on  some  phase 
of  workers'  education  held  at  Brookwood  Labor  College, 
Katonah,  N.  Y.,  last  spring,  the  proceedings  of  which  have 
just  been  published  by  a  committee  of  Local  No.  189  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers.  The  papers  and  reports 
of  discussion  making  up  this  significant  little  volume  include  a 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  adult  education,  the  educational 
work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Bryn  Mawr  summer  school, 
American  labor  colleges  and  spare-time  schools,  the  meaning 
of  workers'  education,  workers'  education  in  Great  Britain, 
France  and  other  continental  countries,  education  versus  prop- 
aganda, education  as  propaganda,  and  the  education  of 
propagandists. 


LAST  YEAR  the  Joint  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Summer  School  voted  to  offer  three  scholarships  in  the 
1927  session  to  women  workers  in  industry  in  other  countries. 
The  scholarship  was  to  include  all  the  expenses  of  the  two 
months  period  of  the  school,  but  not  travelling  expenses.  The 
first  international  scholarship  was  awarded  to  Irene  Pickup, 
an  assistant  shop  steward  from  the  Rountree  Candy  Factory 
in  York,  England,  and  the  firm  of  Rountree  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  come  over.  Hilda  W.  Smith,  executive  secretary  of 
the  school  states,  "Not  only  did  Miss  Pickup  have  a  great  deal 
to  contribute  to  the  discussions  of  the  labor  movement  and  the 
problems  of  industrial  workers,  but  her  presence  in  the  group 
helped  keep  out  some  of  the  personal  differences  that  creep  into 
economic  discussions  and  gave  them  a  real  international  aspect. 
The  Joint  Administrative  Committee  which  has  just  met  again 
has  voted  to  continue  these  scholarships  another  year.  We  are 
hoping  that  in  addition  to  England  one  or  two  other  countries 
may  be  represented  next  summer  at  Brvn  Mawr." 


SOCIAL     PRACTICE 


When  Disaster  Strikes 


By  JAMES  L.  FIESER 


SOME  of   the  laboratories  in  which  the  American 
Red  Cross  developed  its  methods  for  disaster  relief 
have    faded    in    our   memories:    the    Cherry   mine 
explosion,    the    Omaha   cyclone,    the   Ohio   Valley 
flood,   the   Eastland  ship  disaster,   the  cyclones   at 
New  Albany  and  New  Castle,  Mexican  famine  relief,  and 
the  Salem  fire  are  only  a  few  of  them.     By  reason  of  its 
size,  intensity  and  variety,  the  Ohio  Valley  flood  of   1913 
with  its  dozens  of  administrative  centers,  was  the  big  prov- 
ing ground. 

The  frequency  of  disaster  and  its  variety  have  mounted 
steadily  since  that  time,  perhaps  in  ratio  to  growth  of  popu- 
lation. The  stories  of  Halifax,  Corpus  Christi,  Pueblo, 
Tulsa,  San  Antonio,  Lorain,  the  Midwestern  tornado,  the 
Florida  hurricane,  the  Mississippi  flood  and  now  the  St. 
Louis  tornado,  all  have  their  own  setting  and  in  be- 


tween are  hundreds 
of  smaller  disasters 
everywhere  in  which 
Red  Cross  relief  has 
played  a  part.  We 
have  learned  that 
there  is  no  immunity 
from  disaster  any- 
where in  the  United 
States.  The  Lorain 
cyclone  could  have 
been  thirty  miles  east 
and  riddled  Cleve- 
land. The  LaPlata 
storm  missed  Wash- 
ington by  only  twenty 
miles.  The  Santa 
Barbara  quake  could 
have  been  somewhere 
else.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year,  the  Red 
Cross  worked  in  sev- 
enty -  seven  disasters, 
counting  Florida  and 
the  Mississippi  flood 
each  as  one. 

Out  of  all  this 
welter  of  experience 
certain  basic  princi- 
ples have  been  accept- 
ed and  established. 
Need  growing  out  of 
the  disaster  and  not 
loss  shall  be  the  de- 
terminator.  Primary 
interest  rests  upon 


family  relief  and  reestablishment.  The  Red  Cross  does  not 
assume  governmental  functions  such  as  those  delegated  to 
the  public  utility  and  safety  agencies.  It  cooperates  with 
them.  It  does  not  accept  administrative  responsibility  with- 
out financial  control.  After  all  it  is  trustee  for  a  benevo- 
lent public  and  must  give  an  accounting  of  its  work.  It 
limits  its  disaster  work  to  bona  fide  disaster  victims.  Cash 
grants  are  reduced  to  the  minimum.  It  gives  its  relief 
and  does  not  make  loans.  Lending  money  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  financial  agencies  of  the  community.  Funds 
given  for  a  specific  disaster  are  applied  to  that  end  only. 
In  other  words,  no  part  goes  into  the  national  treasury. 
All  family  records  and  awards  are  confidential.  Business 
rehabilitation  only  follows  where  associated  with  family 
relief  and  then  only  if  funds  permit. 

In  the  disaster  field  an  increasing  flexibility  has  been  de- 
veloped so  that  all  of 
the  great  personnel 
resources  of  the 
American  Red  Cross 
may  be  drawn  upon 
to  such  degree  as  need 
and  personal  aptitude 
permit.  Back  of 
these  are  reserves  of 
former  disaster  work- 
ers and  the  resources 
of  the  social  agencies 
of  the  country.  In 
1926  there  were  3531 
chapters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  with 
a  total  of  9,000,000 
members,  directed  by 
a  permanent  national 
staff.  One  chapter  in 
five  has  a  full-time 
secretary  and  fre- 
quently there  are 
other  workers  as  well. 
Before  the  War, 
when  the  Red  Cross 
itself  was  weak  in 
numbers,  the  organ- 
ization recognized 
certain  selected  char- 
ity organization  soci- 
eties as  institutional 
members,  definitely 
pledged  to  act  prompt- 
ly upon  their  own  ini- 
tiative or  under  direc- 


Before  the  ruinous  floods  in  New  England  had  faded 
from  the  headlines,  the  newspapers  brought  word  of 
death  and  destruction  by  explosion  in  Pittsburgh,  by 
storm  in  Washington,  D.C.  Every  four  or  five  days 
the  year  round  there  is  a  disaster  of  greater  or  lesser 
magnitude  in  some  part  of  the  United  States.  Of  many 
of  these  the  world  knows  little;  they  are  handled  by 
the  community  through  its  local  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  in  accordance  with  the  techniques 
worked  out  by  the  national  organization.  Others  draw 
in  the  aid  of  permanent  staff  experts  trained  and 
experienced  in  disaster  relief,  the  help  of  money  and 
supplies  sometimes  demanding  the  resources  of  the 
government  itself.  How  this  network  of  organization 
and  skill  has  grown  up  and  how  it  works  is  told  here 
by  the  vice-chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  in 
excerpts  taken  from  his  address  before  the  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  which  was  held  at 
Troy  in  mid-November 
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tion  whenever  disaster  struck  within  their  territory.  They 
were  also  pledged  to  supply  workers  for  this  service  else- 
where. Without  this  organic  tie  up,  the  same  spirit  of 
helpfulness  on  the  part  of  social  agencies  continues  to  be  the 
bed  rock  upon  which  much  of  our  disaster  program  rests 
today,  even  though,  with  the  extension  of  Red  Cross  organ- 
ization and  mobile  units  and  disaster  reserve  personnel,  calls 
for  workers  are  usually  limited  now  to  the  larger  disasters. 
We  now  average  a  disaster  somewhere  in  the  United  States 
every  four  or  five  days,  and  most  of  these  are  handled  as 
part  of  the  normal  day's  work. 

If  a  disaster  is  small  the  chapter  resources  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  situation,  always,  of  course,  in  accord 
with  the  policies  and  instructions  of  the  parent  body.  In 
some  instances  even  larger  local  disasters  such  as  the  recent 
St.  Louis  tornado  may  be  handled  by  the  local  chapter. 
(See  page  376  of  this  issue.)  St.  Louis  has  one  of  the 
best  staffed,  financed  and  directed  chapters  in  the  country. 
If  the  St.  Louis  chapter  had  not  been  so  well  organized  the 
work  would  have  been  undertaken  by  the  national  agency 
as  such. 

Where  a  disaster  covers  a  wider  area  but  is  of  secondary 
intensity,  the  branch  office  staff  often  handles  it.  Where 
it  is  of  major  proportions  the  entire  resources  of  the  na- 
tional organization,  wherever  located,  are  drawn  upon.  In 
such  instances  circumstances  occasionally  justify  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  for  the  President  is  also  president  of 
the  Red  Cross.  If  the  circumstances  warrant  it,  the  re- 
sources of  the  Government  are  often  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  organization.  During  the  past  year,  of  the  77  disas- 
ters in  which  the  National  Red  Cross  worked,  the  United 
States  federal  support  was  forthcoming  in  two — the  Florida 
hurricane  and  the  Mississippi  flood.  You  hear  of  few  of 
these  disasters.  In  fact,  no  general  appeals  for  funds  are 
made  for  them.  The  national  treasury  is  drawn  upon  to 
supplement  local  collections  and  the  work  goes  on  quietly. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year,  more  than  $1,000,000  was  spent 
from  the  national  Red  Cross  treasury  in  this  way. 

On  November  II,  1913,  a  number  of  us,  all  then  repre- 
sentatives of  charity  organization  societies,  held  a  round 
table  discussion  at  the  Ohio  Conference  of  Social  Work  at 
Akron.  At  this  round  table  we  drew  up  suggestions  based 
upon  our  own  experience  as  local  directors  of  relief  at  some 
point  in  the  Ohio  Valley  flood  area  of  1913.  Among  other 
things  we  recommended  that  "a  primer  of  Red  Cross  prin- 
ciples, fundamentals  and  methods  of  emergency  and  rehabil- 
itation work"  be  prepared  and  that  standard  forms  be  pre- 
pared and  described.  Today  thousands  of  copies  of  a  man- 
ual, When  Disaster  Strikes,  technically  known  as  A.R.C. 
209,  are  filed  near  at  hand  in  every  chapter  office  in  the 
country.  This  manual  contains  samples  of  all  forms  mini- 
mumly  necessary.  Every  executive  in  the  case  work  field 
should  have  a  copy. 

AT  that  time  we  said  that  experience  led  to  the  preferred 
use  of  trained  workers  in  responsible  positions.  This 
has  been  largely  brought  about.  In  the  Florida  relief  work 
one  fifth  of  the  case  workers  of  the  country  were  used. 
There  are  of  course  many  services,  particularly  in  the  emer- 
gency period,  in  which  volunteers  in  large  numbers  are 
needed.  Our  recommendation  that  trained  workers  be  used 
applied  primarily  to  the  field  of  family  investigation  and 
reconstruction. 

We  recommended  the  use  of  local  representative  impar- 
tial committees  in  disaster  work.     Every  disaster  today  has 


its  local  advisory  committee  made  up  of  outstanding  repre- 
sentatives of  the  community  itself.  In  large  disasters  there 
may  be  a  state  advisory  committee  also.  In  the  Midwestern 
tornado  (Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana)  area  of  March  1925, 
we  had  a  tri-state  committee  of  three  acting  as  a  coordinat-. 
ing  influence  between  the  states  themselves.  In  the  MissjgT 
sippi  flood  we  worked  with  the  chairmen  of  the  state  recofr 
struction  commissions  appointed  by  the  governors  of  Arkaijr 
sas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  in  a  similar  capacity. 

We  also  advised  against  final  cash  grants  in  local  disa$-- 
ters.     We  believed   that  it  was  infinitely  better  to  relafiP 
relief  funds  directly  to  specific  needs  as  discovered  by  our" 
family  workers.    Final  cash  grants  have  largely  disappeared^    j 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  we  recommended  "thatc 
the  methods  pursued  in  rehabilitation  work  follow  as  largely 
as  possible  the  methods  of  family  work  societies  modified;;, 
by  consideration  of  time,  available  investigating  force,  fundt- 
subscribed,  differences  in  cases  of  distress  and  differences  in^> 
type  of  applicant  and  that  such  methods  of  inquiry  and  treatO 
ment  be  explained"  in  the  literature  of  the  Red  Cross. 

.25 

EVERY  newly  assembled  mechanism  works  stiffly  and  in  ~ 
jerks  when  it  starts.  Our  disaster  workers  are  recruited 
from  many  fields  and  are  accustomed  to  the  special  local 
slant  of  administration  which  their  local  societies  or  cir- 
cumstances may  direct.  We  also  recognized  that  in  an 
undertaking  which  must  be  speedy  we  were  limited  in  our 
technical  effort  by  the  funds  available. 

In  the  dramatic  emergency  period  as  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
it  in  the  press,  the  news  reels  and  over  the  radio:  rescue, 
reunion  of  families,  food,  shelter,  first  aid,  sanitation,  policing 
and  countless  other  details,  crowd  for  immediate  solution. 
The  citizenship  is  then  at  its  best  in  generosity,  courage  and 
eagerness  to  work  for  others.  The  disaster  stricken  people 
themselves  are  nervous  and  demoralized  and  rush  quickly 
to  those  who  come  to  help  them.  The  leading  men  and 
women  of  the  community  are  willing  to  undertake  the 
simplest  tasks.  They  will  carry  mattresses,  sort  old  clothes, 
stack  buckets  or  give  out  sandwiches.  Their  own  normal 
work  will  wait.  There  is  also  in  this  emergency  period  the 
work  of  reestablishing  public  utilities  such  as  light,  heat, 
transportation  and  communication.  Most  of  these  last  are 
of  course  the  responsibility  of  the  public  authorities  and 
private  business  enterprises.  Disaster  relief  workers  occa- 
sionally dissipate  their  energies  by  concerning  themselves 
with  functions  which  they  as  executives  should  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  constituted  authorities.  The  primary  busi- 
ness of  the  Red  Cross  Committee,  usually  supported  by 
subcommittees  for  each,  falls  under  the  heading  of  food, 
clothing,  medical  aid,  shelter,  transportation  and  finance. 

All  of  these  merge  over  into  the  reconstruction  period, 
the  period  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  set  families  upon 
their  own  feet,  so  that  they  may  go  forward  again  under 
their  own  steam.  This  period  is  of  longer  duration  and 
is  harder.  Many  volunteers  drop  by  the  wayside.  Argu- 
ment develops  and  sometimes  brick-bats  fly.  You  got  too 
much  help  or  I  got  too  little.  The  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity press  for  more  speed. 

From  the  beginning  a  central  office  has  been  set  up  with 
branch  offices  as  needed.  Registration  and  a  record  of 
emergency  aid  has  been  established.  Family  visits  have  been 
started.  Mass  handling  in  camps  or  in  groups  gives  way 
to  individual  treatments  and  for  this  we  have  developed  a 
key  of  fourteen  points: 
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Name  and  nationality  of  family 

Occupation  and  income  of  each  member  of  family 

Size  and  ages  of  members  of  family 

Health  of  members  of  family 

Itemized   present   resources 

Itemized  liabilities 

Itemized  actual  losses 

Help  received  from  other  sources 

Help  received  from  Red  Cross 

References  and  what  they  say  about  family 

The  plan  of  the  family 

The  needs  of  the  family 

Special  problems 

The  -worker's  recommendation. 

Beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  emergencies  and  economic 
rehabilitation,  popular  education  in  many  fields  of  family 
life  may  be  increasingly  corollary  to  disaster  of  any  size. 
It  may  be  that  we  are  just  on  the  threshold  of  new  contri- 
butions through  the  application  of  sound  principles  of  psy- 
chology. Both  children  and  adults  show  signs  almost 
bordering  upon  shell  shock  following  the  nightmare  of 
disaster.  Not  infrequently  teachers  will  report  difficulty  in 
quieting  children  when  dark  storm  clouds  appear  on  the 
horizon  months  after  the  destructive  storm  has  passed.  One 
doctor  told  of  recurrent  visits  to  one  home  just  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  locate  some  hopeful  idea  in  a  mother's 
mind  upon  which  she  might  again  build  a  strong  forward 
looking  family  spirit.  He  finally  succeeded  in  awakening 
every  motherly  instinct  for  the  protection  of  an  eleven 
year  old  girl  who  for  many  weeks  had  carried  the  burden 
of  the  entire  household.  We  already  use  the  family  case 
worker,  the  child  specialist,  the  doctor,  the  nurse,  the  skilled 
rural  farm  agent  and  home  demonstration  agent,  and  many 
other  aids.  Perhaps  we  are  just  on  the  threshold  of  more 
skilled  service  in  many  of  these  fields. 

In  our  family  work  we  must  never  forget  some  of  the 
economic  background  of  particular  disaster  situations.  In 
the  case  of  Florida,  the  hurricane  occupied  a  territory  which 
had  already  been  wrecked  by  the  collapse  of  the  land  boom. 
We,  therefore,  found  the  most  involved  entanglements  in 
mortgage  and  other  situations  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
unemployment.  In  the  present  Mississippi  flood  area  where 
agricultural  needs  predominate,  the  territory  had  been  almost 
bankrupt  as  a  result  of  crop  failure,  the  boll  weevil  and 
poor  prices  for  commodities  either  singly  or  in  combination. 


As  one  man  in  Arkansas  put  it,  farmers  and  planters  in 
his  area  were  just  on  the  threshold  of  mortgage  foreclosure 
when  the  flood  hit  them. 

As  I  look  at  disaster  work,  I  see  three  great  outstanding 
needs.  First,  we  must  continue  to  improve  our  analytical 
approach  to  the  need  of  the  individual  and  his  family. 
Secondly,  we  must  come  to  understand  more  fully  the  great 
basic  economic  background  of  a  disaster  stricken  people. 
In  these  two  points  we  have  need  for  simultaneous  use  of 
both  the  telescope  and  the  microscope.  In  the  third  place, 
we  must  work  together  to  locate  ways  in  which  disasters 
may  be  prevented  and  the  relief  of  their  victims  expedited. 

Limitation  of  funds  only  will  prevent  the  Red  Cross  in 
ensuing  years  from  playing  an  increasingly  important  part 
in  the  exploration  of  preventive  possibilities.  The  Congres- 
sional charter  itself  says  that  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
authorized  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  preventing  these 
things.  With  a  network  of  increasingly  effective  chapters 
over  the  United  States  and  backed  by  an  officership  repre- 
senting the  leaders  of  3,500  communities,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  a  decided  momentum  in  preparedness  for 
disasters  by  these  committees.  Where  preparation  is  thor- 
ough it  includes  a  review  of  disaster  hazards.  Once  some 
of  these  are  recognized  organized  steps  may  be  developed 
which  will  result  in  their  elimination.  On  a  recent  trip  in 
the  South  the  statement  was  made  by  an  outstanding  Missis- 
sippian  that  the  Red  Cross  by  indirection  had  done  more 
through  its  program  to  focus  attention  upon  the  necessity 
for  permanently  controlling  the  Mississippi  river  than  any 
other  agency.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  does  seem 
unreasonable,  however,  to  suppose  that  we  should  continue 
to  tolerate  some  of  the  focal  points  of  danger  from  fire, 
flood  and  tornado  when  they  can  be  remedied  at  an  expendi- 
ture infinitely  less  than  the  losses  from  disaster.  Perhaps 
looking  ahead  cities  will  build  their  flood  reservoirs  before 
the  flood  takes  place,  eliminate  the  fire  traps  and  reduce 
the  hazard  of  destruction  by  wind  storms  through  sounder 
municipal  building  requirements.  Through  these  safeguards 
the  number  of  families  who  will  require  case  work  later 
on  may  be  materially  reduced.  No  one  knows  where  dis- 
aster will  strike  next.  It  therefore  behooves  our  Red 
Cross  chapters  and  the  social  agencies  of  their  communities 
to  understand  one  another  before  disaster  takes  place. 


St.  Louis  Was  Ready 


By  ELWOOD  STREET 


WHEN  the  tornado  started  its  twisting  course 
in  southwest   St.   Louis  at    i  :os   p.   M.   on 
September    29,    St.    Louis    was    ready    and 
equal  to  the  occasion.    A  plan  for  just  such 
an  emergency  as  this  had  been  worked  out 
in  detail  two  years  before  and  was  kept  continually  up-to- 
date.    It  was  called  into  action  by  a  meeting  of  the  Red 
Cross  Disaster  Relief  Committee  at  five  o'clock,  less  than 
four  hours  after  the  tornado  struck.    The  attendance  was 
excellent,    despite    the    lack   of    street-car    service    and    the 
barricades  to  foot  and  automobile  traffic  set  up  by  the  fallen 
electric,   street-car,   and    telephone   wires,    overturned   trees 
and  debris  of  every  description  which  filled  almost  all  the 
streets  leading  from  the  business  district  to  the  residential 
area. 

Bv  a  fortunate  coincidence  the  chairman  of  the  Disaster 


Relief  Committee,  Alfred  Fairbank,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Southwestern  Division  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  had  gone 
through  other  disasters  at  Corpus  Christi  and  El  Paso,  was 
also  general  chairman  of  the  Community  Fund  campaign 
which  was  scheduled  for  October  24.  He  had  in  mind  the 
whole  detail  of  the  disaster  relief  plan  he  himself  had  built 
up  and  also  knew  thoroughly  the  resources  of  the  social 
agencies  in  the  Community  Fund.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Steedman, 
president  of  the  Community  Council,  was  put  at  once  in 
charge  of  the  Rehabilitation  Committee.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  basis  for  coordination,  the  social  and  civic  agencies 
of  the  community  immediately  united  under  the  direction 
of  the  Red  Cross  for  such  competent  and  smoothly  running 
handling  of  the  situation  as  those  familiar  with  such  disasters 
elsewhere  declared  that  they  had  never  seen. 

From  southwest   St.   Louis   the  tornado  swung   a  great 
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reverse  arc  to  the  residential  center  of  the  city,  swept  across 
the  Mississippi  River  and  gave  a  final  kick  to  East  St.  Louis 
and  Granite  City,  killing  nearly  eighty  people,  seriously 
injuring  300  more,  destroying  210  city  blocks  and  1,800 
homes  completely  or  partially,  including  damage  to  the 
property  of  4,500  families,  and  wreaking  a  property  loss 
estimated  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  In  point 
of  view  of  actual  damage,  this  was  a  greater  disaster  than 
that  of  Miami  itself  in  the  Florida  hurricane,  according  to 
Henry  Baker,  chief  of  the  Disaster  Service  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  only  three  disasters  of  the  past  ten  years 
have  equalled  it  in  magnitude:  the  Mississippi  floods  last 
spring,  the  Florida  hurricane,  and  the  Missouri-Indiana- 
Illinois  tornado  two  years  ago.  Yet  in  Mr.  Baker's  opinion, 
and  that  of  General  Hugh  Lassiter,  commanding  officer  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  in  whose  territory  St.  Louis  lies, 
disaster  relief  has  not  been  more  smoothly  managed.  In- 
stant cooperation  was  made  possible  by  the  experience  of  the 
social  agencies  of  the  city  in  working  together  through  the 
Community  Fund  and  Community  Council. 

AN  hour  and  a  half  before  the  committee  undertook 
its  work,  the  Army  post  at  Jefferson  Barracks 
had  been  asked  by  telephone  for  a  thousand  cots.  They 
were  delivered  at  eight  points  outside  the  disaster  area  by 
six  o'clock,  ready  to  serve  the  homeless.  The  St.  Louis 
Medical  Society  placed  all  of  its  members  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Disaster  Committee  and  the  first  panel  of  one  hundred 
physicians  already  enlisted  for  such  service  had  been  called 
into  action.  All  hospitals  were  placed  at  the  committee's 
disposal.  Three  first-aid  stations  were  established  and  the 
city's  municipal  clinics  kept  open  for  service.  Tetanus 
antitoxin  was  prepared  and  was  made  available  for  all. 

The  city  was  placed  under  martial  law.  The  tornado 
area  was  policed  by  the  whole  police  force  plus  soldiers  from 
Jefferson  Barracks  and  the  local  regiment  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  American  Legion  turned  out  in  full  force. 
Hundreds  of  Boy  Scouts  seemed  to  appear  from  the  air 
and  rendered  innumerable  services,  rescuing  refugees  from 
the  ruins,  hunting  for  lost  people,  serving  as  volunteer 
directors  of  traffic  and  delivering  thousands  of  messages 
which  swamped  the  telegraph  companies  from  anxious 
friends  and  relatives  all  over  the  country  as  the  news  spread. 
Canteens  were  established  in  a  dozen  different  localities 
with  the  central  canteen  service  in  Moolah  Temple,  the 
property  of  the  Shriners.  Sandwiches  and  other  food  were 
distributed  by  traveling  canteens. 

The  whole  forces  of  the  social  agencies  of  the  city  were 
turned  over  to  the  rehabilitation  committee  under  the  direc- 
tion of  E.  G.  Steger,  general  manager  of  the  Provident 
Association.  There  was  an  immediate  check-up  by  these 
social  workers  that  evening ;  each  was  allocated  to  a  definite 
territory,  to  find  out  the  need  for  relief.  By  morning  a 
rough  survey  of  the  whole  problem  was  available.  The 
whole  force  of  nurses  in  the  city  was  made  available  at  once 
through  the  Central  Nurses  Registry;  and  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  and  the  Municipal  Nursing  staff  were 
turned  over  for  emergency  service.  The  preparations  were 
so  adequate  that  although  the  work  went  on  desperately  all 
night  long  to  rescue  those  who  were  buried  in  the  ruins, 
there  was  no  need  for  anyone  to  go  hungry,  without  shelter, 
hospital  care,  or  medical  dressing  or  surgical  aid. 

Events  moved  briskly  and  smoothly  in  the  succeeding 
davs.  The  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  under  the  chair- 


manship of  Bert  H.  Lang,  a  former  campaign  chairman  of 
the  Community  Fund,  announced  that  at  least  $500,000 
would  be  needed  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  and  added 
proudly  that  St.  Louis — exemplifying  the  spirit  of  St.  Louis 
which  had  carried  Charles  Lindbergh  alone  over  the  At- 
lantic— would  care  for  its  own.  Subscriptions  came  pouring 
in  at  once  in  unprecedented  quantities.  The  chief  outside 
gift  was  $25,000  from  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
intended  primarily  to  take  care  of  salaries  of  relief  workers. 
A  further  announcement  was  made  that  the  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  could  take  care  of  the  situation, 
although  Henry  Baker,  national  disaster  director,  was  wel- 
comed and  retained  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  money 
quickly  sped  beyond  the  half  million  mark  and,  as  the  early 
estimates  of  need  were  revised,  swung  up  to  $750,000  on 
October  7.  Announcement  was  made  that  the  money  in 
hand  and  in  sight  was  sufficient  and  that  no  more  sub- 
scriptions would  be  needed.  Still  the  gifts  came  in,  until 
more  than  $900,000  was  subscribed. 

Day  by  day  the  progress  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  con- 
tinued. The  Real  Estate  Exchange  turned  over  its  list  of 
vacant  houses.  A  Moving  Committee  under  the  direction 
of  John  Schmoll,  Circuit  Court  clerk,  secured  the  volunteer 
services  of  four  hundred  trucks,  many  supplied  by  business 
houses,  and  moved  more  than  one  thousand  families,  success- 
fully handling  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all,  that  of 
finding  residences  for  the  large  numbers  of  Negroes  who 
suffered  most  in  proportion  to  their  resources.  The  Bar 
Association  assigned  attorneys  to  aid  any  family  which  needed 
help  in  case  of  extortion  by  new  landlords  or  devious  tactics 
by  irregular  "insurance  adjusters,"  and  other  legal  problems 
which  might  arise.  Over  a  thousand  volunteers  swung  into 
service,  working  in  canteens,  hunting  and  finding  lost  people 
and  serving  in  innumerable  other  ways.  The  St.  Louis 
Cleaners'  and  Dyers'  Association  arranged  to  call  for  and 
to  clean  clothes  which  people  might  want  to  give  for  those 
who  were  rendered  destitute  by  the  tornado.  Their  stores 
supplied  over  two  hundred  stations  for  this  purpose,  in 
addition  to  the  two  receiving  stations  and  one  central 
distributing  station  arranged  by  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Canteen  Service  gradually  restricted  its  activity  as 
the  families  driven  from  houses  and  homes  were  established 
in  new  homes  and  became  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
or  received  grocery  orders  through  the  social  workers  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rehabilitation  Committee.  The  social 
work  staff  itself  got  down  to  a  steady  working  basis  for  its 
grind  of  approximately  six  months  after  the  emergency  re- 
lief to  provide  a  basis  for  rehabilitation.  A  week  after  the 
tornado  a  staff  of  thirty-two  workers  had  been  recruited, 
later  built  up  to  a  staff  of  sixty,  released  from  local  social 
agencies  and  employed  from  among  other  workers  available 
in  the  community  or  from  other  cities. 

TEN  days  after  the  tornado  practically  every  phase  of 
the  emergency  had  been  eliminated.  About  all  the 
moving  had  been  completed.  All  those  needing  hospital 
care  had  received  it.  Canteens  were  closed.  Soldiers  and 
police  had  been  replaced  by  a  temporary  force  of  five  hun- 
dred special  policemen.  The  Boy  Scouts  were  back  at  school. 
The  volunteers  had  resumed  their  normal  ways  of  life. 
Workmen  were  busy  on  the  job  of  repairing  roofs,  building 
up  broken  walls,  clearing  away  debris  and  in  many  instances 
starting  new  structures  where  old  ones  had  been.  Most  of 
the  families  who  were  likely  to  need  rehabilitation  work 
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were  known  and  the  rehabilitation  staff  of  workers  were 
busy  applying  the  principles  of  family  case  work  and  family 
reconstruction,  and  making  awards.  Much  of  the  tornado 
insurance  had  been  adjusted,  while  tornado  insurance  com- 
panies took  comfort  from  their  loss  in  the  realization  that 
they  had  sold  more  new  tornado  insurance  in  ten  days  than 
they  had  sold  in  the  previous  ten  years. 

The  community  had  had  a  powerful  demonstration  of  the 
values  which  arise  from  coordinated  social  agencies,  well 
staffed  and  well  equipped,  used  to  working  together  under 
leadership,  and  utilizing  the  principles  of  personal  service 
and  constructive  case  work.  In  the  belief  that  this  demon- 
stration had  been  striking,  the  Community  Fund  announced 
a  week  after  the  tornado  that  it  would  adhere  to  its  original 
campaign  dates  of  October  24  to  November  3  and  its  orig- 
inal goal  of  $1,850,000.  The  campaign  closed  on  Novem- 
ber 3  with  $1,775,000  subscribed,  $60,000  more  than  last 
year,  and  the  certainty  that  additional  funds  would  be  re- 
ceived. The  value  of  national  organization,  well-equipped 
with  technique  and  plans  to  handle  disasters  in  whatever 
form,  together  with  the  power  of  local  organization  well 
coordinated  and  experienced,  had  never  been  better  exempli- 
fied. St.  Louis  had  cared  for  its  own  and  had  cared  for 
them  well. 


THE  hitherto  uncollected  laws  governing  the  various  state 
commissions  for  the  blind  have  been  gathered  and  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Education  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as  of  June  I,  1927.  Copies  of  the 
compilation,  mimeographed  and  bound,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  foundation,  125  East  46  Street,  New  York  City,  for 
•eventy-five  cents  postpaid. 

ISRAEL  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  in  New  York  City  recently 
desired  to  adopt  a  chart  to  form  a  continuous  medical  and 
health  record  for  its  children.  Since  no  existing  form  could 
be  found  which  gave  sufficient  detail,  Dr.  O.  J.  Bloom  devised 
one  which  embodies  all  the  data  which  might  be  desired  for 
a  running  health  history  of  children  in  institutions,  and  with 
slight  modification,  for  children  in  private  medical  practice. 
Copies  of  the  chart  may  'be  obtained  by  interested  individuals 
or  institutions  from  Dr.  Bloom  at  the  Israel  Orphan  Asylum. 
274  East  2  St.,  New  York  Citjr. 

•"  1 

KINDS  OF  WORK  which  may  be  used  constructively  for 
women  in  correctional  institutions  and  the  organization  which 
would  be  needed  to  make  their  adoption  possible  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recent  report  on  Industries  for  Correctional  Institu- 
tions for  Women  which  brings  out  the  results  of  a  survey  made 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Care  and  Training  of  Delinquent 
Women  and  Girls  of  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and 
Prison  Labor.  Specifically  the  survey  included  a  study  of  the 
commodities  consumed  in  the  institutions  and  departments  of 
the  federal  and  state  governments  which  might  be  made  by 
women  alone  or  women  assisted  by  a  low  percentage  of  male 
labor;  the  location  of  such  industries  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  training  inmates  of  institutions 
for  industries  in  which  they  can  find  employment  on  release; 
practical  specifications  for  the  commodities  to  be  produced; 
methods  of  training  or  fitting  the  inmates  for  these  industries, 
mnd  of  working  out  wage  payments  to  them  for  their  work. 


FRIENDS  of  the  family  who  were 
obliged  to  forego  the  Buffalo  Conference 
on  Family  Life  Today,  called  in  October 
by  the  American  Association  for  Organiz- 
ing Family  Social  Work,  will  find  in  the 
December  issues  of  The  Family  and  the 
Survey  Graphic  an  almost  complete  rep- 
resentation of  the  papers  and  proceedings. 
The  special  issue  of  The  Family  includes: 
The  Concern  of  the  Community  with 
Marriage,  by  Mary  E.  Richmond;  New  Tools  of  Leisure,  by 
Karl  de  Schweinitz;  The  Changing  Basis  of  Family  Support 
and  Expenditure,  by  Paul  H.  Douglas;  The  Rediscovery  of  the 
Individual  in  Industry,  by  David  C.  Adie;  The  Meaning  of 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  by  Frank  J.  Bruno;  and  reports  of 
the  round  tables  on  family  problems  and  on  the  use  of  the 
volunteer  in  social  work.  For  the  share  of  The  Survey,  see 
issue  of  December  I,  1927. 

IN  ONE  OF  A  SERIES  of  interesting  researches  into  it» 
own  activities,  the  St.  Louis  Provident  Association  has  started 
a  visitors'  weekly  analysis  sheet  to  give  the  visitors  a  complete 
picture  of  their  expenditures,  to  guide  them  in  self-supervision, 
and  to  guide  the  superintendent  in  supervision  of  the  district 
The  first  use  of  the  sheet,  in  July,  showed  surprisingly  that  the 
advance  estimates  on  budgeted  families  were  only  58  per  cent 
correct.  Estimates  for  the  period  were  $5,839,  while  the  actual 
expenditures  were  only  $3.339i  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  figures  was  more  than  sufficient  to  care  for  unbudgeted 
families  and  intake.  During  July  the  average  expenditure  per 
relief  family  was  $13.10;  the  average  per  budgeted  case  wa» 
$18.10,  per  unbudgeted  case  $9.40,  per  intake,  $7.20.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  total  district  intake  were  cases  of  relief. 

"The  figures  for  one  month,"  the  association  points  out,  "may 
have  very  little  meaning  as  there  is  no  basis  for  comparison, 
but  after  the  same  computations  have  been  made  for  a  number 
of  months,  the  figures  will  indicate  differences  in  types  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  various  districts,  and  differences  in  the  personnel 
of  the  district  offices  and  their  attitude  toward  relief.  They 
will  also  open  the  way  for  a  budgeting  of  intake  both  as  to 
number  of  cases  and  expenditures.  This  has  heretofore  been 
impossible." 

"EVENTUALLY  all  resident  dependent  families  may  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  responsibility  of  the  local  Public  Welfare 
Department  but  this  will  not  come  in  the  future,"  declare* 
Ellery  F.  Reed,  director  of  the  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Founda- 
tion in  a  report  on  A  Program  for  the  Development  of  a 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  Cincinnati,  made  by  the 
Foundation  at  the  request  of  the  mayor,  the  city  manager,  the 
Community  Chest  and  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  (pub- 
lished by  the  Foundation,  312  West  9  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  price 
$1.50).  "There  will,  however,  always  be  an  abundant  field  of 
service  for  the  private  family  case  working  agencies  as  these 
will  tend  more  and  more  toward  the  development  of  skilled 
types  of  character  building  and  adjustments  in  which  there  i* 
no  need  for  material  relief  or  in  which  relief  is  a  minor  prob- 
lem." 

For  the  present  Mr.  Reed  suggests  as  the  rightful  responsi- 
bility of  a  city  welfare  department  families  of  prisoners,  fami- 
lies of  patients  in  public  hospitals  for  the  mentally  or  physically 
sick,  homeless  men,  transportation  of  non-resident  dependents 
to  their  places  of  legal  residence,  dependents  by  reason  of 
chronic  physical  or  mental  disability,  certain  dependent  mothers 
not  cared  for  by  the  Mother's  Pension,  lost  or  abandoned  chil- 
dren, and  old  couples.  Other  recommendations  of  this  report 
consider  delinquents,  the  unemployed,  and  the  set-up  of  a  co- 
ordinating board.  The  survey  of  conditions  in  Cincinnati  was 
supplemented  by  the  study  of  similar  situations  and  activities 
by  Mr.  Reed  of  many  other  cities. 
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The  Pageant  That  Won  a  Village 


By   HILDA   W.   SMITH 


OUR  little  community  is  in  a  vineyard  country, 
in  the  hills  by  the  Hudson  River.    There  are 
not  over  three  hundred  people  in  the  village. 
The  men  for  the  most  part  work  among  the 
grapes,  or  as  laborers  on  the  few  large  estates. 
Many  families  have  clearings  far  back  in  the  wooded  hills, 
and  are  independent  farmers  on  a  small  scale.    The  women, 
in  addition  to  the  drudgery  of  their  household  work  with 
no  household  conveniences,  pick  currants  or  pack  grapes  in 
their  season.    Except  for  some  families  of  Italian  workmen, 
the  people  are  mostly  of  American  stock,  hardworking  and 
independent.   Two  churches,  working  amicably  side  by  side, 
do  much  for  the  social  as  well  as  the  religious  life  of  the 
village.    The  store,   the  station   platform   and   the   Italian 
saloon  are  the  only  other  gathering  places.    All  who  have 
been  consulted  on  the  subject  agree  in  calling  it  a  "very 
slow  town." 

In  our  humdrum  village  life,  a  poster  on  a  tree  announcing 
a  meeting  at  the  schoolhouse,  to  discuss  a  proposed  neighbor- 
hood association  and  a  pageant,  was  a  subject  for  wonder 
around  many  evening  lamps.  Pageant  itself  was  an  un- 
known term  to  most  of  us,  alluringly  vague  in  its  meaning. 
The  meeting  assembled,  with  the  school  trustee  in  the  chair. 
He  had  promised  the  use  of  the 
schoolhouse,  and  agreed  that  when, 
as  at  present,  it  was  used  only  for 
school,  the  taxpayers  did  not  get  the 
worth  of  their  taxes.  It  was  voted 
to  organize  a  neighborhood  associa- 
tion, for  neighborhood  improvement 
and  recreation.  Then  the  possibility 
of  a  pageant  was  discussed.  A  little 
sketch  of  the  thrilling  incidents  of 
our  early  .  history  in  Dutch  and 
Huguenot  days  interested  everyone. 
With  one  voice  it  was  voted  that  the 
"pageant,"  whatever  it  might  prove 
to  be,  should  become  a  fact. 

A  house  to  house  canvass  seemed 
the  next  thing  in  order,  to  find  out 
how  many  actors  could  be  mustered. 
A  committee  of  two  knocked  at  every 
door  up  the  woods  road,  explained 
the  plan  and  the  work  it  would  in- 
volve, and  invited  cooperation.  The 
trip  soon  became  a  triumphal  pil- 
grimage. Such  chuckling  and  back- 
slapping,  as  one  and  all,  from  grand- 
pas and  grandmas,  to  babies  in  arms, 
were  enrolled.  "Well,  I  guess  if  all 

them  folks  is  goin'  to  be  into  it,  I       _ 
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universal  verdict.  One  man,  a  mason,  carelessly  omitted  by 
the  committee  on  its  upward  trip,  was  approached  on  the 
way  home.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  was  just  sittin'  here  sulkin' 
because  I  thought  I  was  the  only  man  on  the  road  you  hadn't 
asked."  There  was  great  rejoicing  that  at  last  something 
was  going  to  happen  in  the  village.  As  a  result  of  the 
canvass  over  one  hundred  names  were  enrolled,  fully  a 
third  of  our  tiny  population. 

In  the  meantime,  a  constitution  for  a  neighborhood  asso- 
ciation had  been  drawn  up  and  officers  elected.  It  was  a 
hot  night,  and  the  schoolhouse  poorly  ventilated,  but  no  one 
stirred  from  his  cramped  little  desk  seat  till  the  very  end 
of  the  tedious  ballotting.  A  minister  of  one  of  the  churches, 
a  farmer,  and  the  station  agent  were  three  of  the  officers. 
A  gardener  and  the  wives  of  two  of  the  workmen  were 
elected  as  an  executive  committee.  The  first  dues,  five  cents 
a  month,  were  paid,  and  the  association  started  with  forty 
members,  and  two  dollars  in  the  treasury. 

Then  the  costume  committee  commenced  operations.  The 
women  met  to  cut  out  Indian  and  Dutch  costumes,  while 
the  babies  played  contentedly  in  a  corner.  Each  woman 
volunteered  to  make  the  costumes  for  her  own  family,  and 
the  women  with  sewing  machines  helped  out  with  the  others. 
A  tour  of  the  village  at  this  stage  of 
the  performance  showed  "uniforms," 
as  people  insisted  on  calling  their 
costumes,  in  every  process  of  con- 
struction. The  itinerant  butcher 
from  six  miles  away  said  that  several 
women  had  brought  out  their  Dutch 
dresses  to  show  him,  when  he  stopped 
to  sell  meat.  The  children,  imbued 
with  the  general  enthusiasm,  were 
collecting  feathers  for  head-dresses, 
whittling  bows  and  arrows,  or  prac- 
ticing ear-splitting  war  whoops. 

Rehearsals  were  slow  and  dis- 
couraging. They  were  held  in  the 
evening  after  the  men  came  from 
work.  The  men  and  women — par- 
ticularly the  men — whose  first  ex- 
perience this  was  in  acting,  costuming 
or  speaking,  found  it  a  little  difficult 
to  understand  what  was  expected  of 
them.  At  first  a  lantern  was  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  in  order  that 
each  might  read  his  part,  which  in 
most  cases  was  only  a  sentence  or 
two.  The  actors  could  never  all 
come  to  rehearse  on  the  same  evening ; 
a  baby  was  sick,  or  the  women  were 
tired  after  a  day's  washing,  the  cooks 
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and  waitresses  had  had  extra  dishes  to  do  for  "company," 
or  the  men  were  late  in  coming  from  work.  But  to  make  up 
for  these  disappointments,  other  people  never  missed  a  re- 
hearsal. Two  women,  who  drove  down  three  miles  through 
the  woods  at  night,  were  always  on  hand.  They  said,  "No 
we  ain't  afraid.  We  like  to  come  just  to  see  so  many 
folks.  It's  awful  lonesome  up  there  in  the  woods." 

A  field  had  been  selected  for  the  performance,  easy  of 
access  from  the  village.  A  gang  of  ten  men  volunteered  to 
clear  the  stage  for  action,  and  labored  after  work  cutting 
down  bushes,  uprooting  brambles,  and  burning  hornets' 
nests.  As  rehearsals  progressed,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
start  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to  finish  by  dark.  So  the 
actors  in  whole  families  brought  their  suppers,  and  ate  them 
picnic  fashion  in  the  field,  between  the  acts.  And  such 
hilarious  rehearsals!  But  the  actors  were  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  their  parts.  Hudson's  sailors  showed  genuine  de- 
light in  their  new-world  explorations,  and  the  Revolutionary 
boys  shouted  "The  Red  Coats  are  coming!"  in  a  way  cal- 
culated to  inspire  real  terror  among  the  group  of  dames 
burying  their  silver  preparatory  to  flight.  "I  wish  I  never 
had  to  take  off  these  clothes,"  said  one  of  these  women ;  "I 
ain't  had  such  a  good  time  since  I  was  a  girl." 

The  music  for  the  dances  and  choruses  presented  diffi- 
culties. Finally  it  was  discovered  that  two  little  boys,  who 
with  their  sisters  drove  down  regularly  to  rehearsals  from 
a  farm  two  miles  back  in  the  woods,  had  been  taking  lessons 
for  three  months  on  cornet  and  violin.  The  boys  were  eager 
to  try  the  music,  and  although  almost  overcome  with  excite- 
ment, accompanied  the  singing  very  creditably.  "Coming 
to  rehearsals  is  the  only  fun  the  children  ever  have,"  said 
their  mother. 

ON  the  day  of  the  performance,  the  children  assembled 
early  with  express  carts  to  draw  the  properties  to  the 
stage.  Chairs  for  the  audience  were  set  up,  greenrooms 
curtained  off,  and  a  fringe  of  goldenrod  laid  along  the  edge 
of  the  stage  in  place  of  footlights.  As  almost  the  entire 
population  of  the  village  was  either  taking  part,  helping 
behind  the  scenes,  or  serving  refreshments,  an  outside 
audience  had  to  be  assured,  so  posters  had  been  sent  to  the 
neighboring  villages.  The  actors  began  to  appear,  and  odds 
and  ends  of  costume  were  added  unto  them.  At  last  every- 
thing was  ready,  and  on  the  dot  of  four  o'clock,  the  prologue, 
clad  in  blue,  and  bearing  a  maple  branch  in  her  hand, 
stepped  out  from  the  woods,  and  walked  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  stage. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  actors  tumbled  over  each  other  to 
see  and  not  be  seen.  Before  each  episode,  a  Revolutionary 
soldier  came  down  the  woods  road  and  gave  a  bugle  call. 
It  had  been  very  hard  to  persuade  him  to  take  part.  After 
the  last  scene,  as  he  went  by  in  his  blue-and-white  con- 
tinentals, his  wife,  a  hard-working  little  mother  of  five 
children,  whispered  to  the  women  near  her,  "I've  fallen  in 
love  with  that  man  all  over  again."  An  impromptu  day 
nursery  had  been  arranged  for  the  littlest  babies  while  their 
mothers  were  on  the  stage.  Some  of  the  women,  however, 
had  made  miniature  Dutch  costumes  for  the  little  ones,  and 
carried  them  on  the  stage  with  them,  to  the  delight  of  the 
audience.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  farmers,  who  had  made 
photography  a  hobby,  was  busy  taking  pictures  of  the  actors 
and  actresses. 

The  Indians  and  Dutchmen  had  done  their  parts,  the 
fairies  had  vanished  into  the  woods;  the  last  bugle  note 


echoed  from  the  hill.  There  was  a  rush  of  congratulations 
among  the  actors.  "You  done  fine!"  "Say,  didn't  Gran'pa 
do  fine?"  "They  certainly  all  done  fine!" 

THE  pageant  was  over,  and  the  meaning  of  that  word  of 
mystery  revealed  to  all.  It  was  found  that  the  neighbor- 
hood association,  in  this  its  first  venture,  had  cleared  fifty 
dollars.  What  it  has  cleared  in  the  way  of  neighborhood  spirit, 
genuine  friendliness,  and  enlarged  mental  horizons  has  yet 
to  be  estimated.  Certain  family  quarrels  have  been  lost 
sight  of  during  the  busy  days  of  costume-making  and  re- 
hearsing. New  friendships  have  been  formed  behind  the 
scenes,  new  interest  has  sprung  up  in  seeing  what  can  be 
done  by  all  working  together,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  strong 
feeling  of  continuity  binds  us  to  our  pioneer  ancestors,  who 
have  handed  down  to  us  this  fertile  river  land. 

Some  of  the  players  have  a  realizing  sense  of  these  spiritual 
values.  One  woman,  whose  oldest  son  has  not  turned  out 
well,  said,  when  the  costume  committee  thanked  her  for 
her  generous  help  with  the  sewing,  "Don't  you  suppose  I 
want  to  help  when  so  much  is  being  done  for  my  children  ? 
If  something  like  this  had  been  going  on  when  John  was 
a  boy,  he  might  have  been  a  good  man  now." 

With  some  of  the  proceeds  from  the  pageant,  the  neigh- 
borhood association  invested  in  social  center  fasteners  for 
the  schoolhouse  desks,  so  that  they  may  be  moved  out  to 
leave  the  room  clear  for  entertainments  or  for  dancing.  A 
traveling  library  of  one  hundred  books  has  been  lent  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  schoolhouse  has 
been  open  for  one  afternoon  and  one  evening  a  week  for 
library  and  game-room  purposes,  one  of  the  women  acting 
as  librarian.  A  piano  has  been  presented  to  the  association, 
and  some  of  the  young  people  of  the  village  have  been  using 
it  regularly  to  accompany  violin  practice  or  chorus  singing. 
A  small  vacuum  cleaner  has  been  purchased,  and  is  to  be 
rented  out  for  ten  cents  a  day,  during  housecleaning  seasons. 
A  radioptican  has  been  in  use  for  several  postal-card  lectures 
on  foreign  countries.  Several  dances  have  been  held  in  the 
schoolhouse,  and  have  been  most  successful,  people  coming 
from  miles  away  in  the  woods  to  join  in  the  old-fashioned 
reels  and  lancers,  and  to  enjoy  the  hot  cocoa  and  sandwiches 
provided  by  the  refreshment  committee. 

So  far  the  neighborhood  association  has  persisted  bravely 
through  the  year  that  has  followed  the  pageant,  waning  a 
little  in  the  winter  when  the  roads  were  deep  in  snow  drifts 
or  overlaid  with  heavy  mud,  and  the  lamp  at  home  looked 
more  inviting  than  an  arduous  trip  through  the  weather 
to  see  people  who  are  there  all  the  time  anyway.  But  this 
summer  came  the  people  who  feel  themselves  a  part  of  the 
village  even  though  they  do  not  live  there  the  year  around, 
bringing  with  them  outside  interests  as  well,  and  the  fun 
and  cooperation  which  had  been  quickened  with  the  pageant 
showed  again  in  more  frequent  use  of  the  schoolhouse,  and 
it  is  hoped  gradually  to  evolve  a  full  program  for  all  the 
months  of  the  year. 

This  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  adventure.  Whether 
enough  community  spirit  has  been  developed  to  carry  out 
these  plans  and  make  new  ones  has  yet  to  be  proved.  If  all 
were  filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  eight-year-old  Johnny, 
the  success  of  the  association  would  be  assured.  The  lowest 
age  limit  for  members  has  been  placed  at  sixteen.  "Naw, 
I  can't  join  yet,"  he  said  cheerfully,  when  someone  ques- 
tioned him  about  it,  "but  I've  only  got  eight  more  years 
to  wait." 


Planning  for  Permanency 


By  GEDDES  SMITH 


A'lLUTI  NATION    sometimes    has    unfortunate 
results.     It  produces,   for  instance,  such  words 
as  the  Mohawk  term  for  stove-polish :  Deyeknon- 
hsedehrihadasterasterahetakwa.      That    may    be 
natural,  but  it  looks  absurd.  Agglutination  works 
much  the  same  way  in  the  growth  of  cities.    One  subdivision 
is  added  to  another,  and  you  have  a  suburb.     One  straight 
line  is  added  to  another,  usually  at  right  angles,  and  you 
have  a  street  system.     But  God  save  us  from  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  alternative  to  agglutination  is  integration.  But  the 
integrated  development  of  land  is  a  sadly  neglected  art,  and 
subdividing  acreage  is  a  much  misunderstood  business.  This 
is  made  clear  in  the  small  study  recently  prepared  by  Robert 
Whitten  for  the  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs 
of  Syracuse  University  and  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York, 
entitled  A  Research  into  the  Economics  of  Land  Subdivision. 
To  begin  with,  as  Mr.  Whitten  shows,  we  subdivide  land 
and  lay  out  plots  for  sale  long  before  there  is  any  good 
reason  for  doing  so.  In  Yonkers,  New  York,  there  is  an 
acre  of  unbuilt  subdivision  land  for  every  two  acres  of  used 
land.  In  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  nearly  half  the 
land  that  has  been  plotted  is  still  mostly  unused.  Such 
"unduly  rapid  subdivision  of  land  leading  to  a  scattered 
building  expansion  is  a  source  of  serious  economic  waste." 
Outstanding  defects  in  the  system  of  subdivision  control 
of  eleven  cities  studied  for  this  report  are  summed  up  thus: 

1.  There  is  no  master  plan  laying  out  main  thoroughfares 
and  apportioning  the  land  area  to  residence,  park  and  industrial 
use.  . . . 

2.  There  is  no   insistence  that  the  developer  shall  provide 
sewer   and  water   mains  or   that  he   shall   grade   or   otherwise 
improve   the  streets. 

3.  There   is   no    requirement   that   the   subdivider   shall   set 
aside  adequate  areas  for  small  parks  and  playgrounds. 

4.  There  is  no  adjustment  of  the  street  widths  to  the  par- 
ticular type  of  development  planned  for  the  subdivision.    And 
there  is  no  coordination  of  zoning  requirements  with  the  street 
widths,  lot  sizes  and  general  type  of  development  proposed  for 
the  subdivision. 

5.  There  is  no  attempt  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  com- 
plete residence  neighborhoods  by  correlating  a  number  of  small 
subdivisions  so  as  to  provide   a  school   and  civic  center,  store 
centers,  small  parks  and  playgrounds. 

Taking  this  list  of  social  failures  as  a  starting  point,  Mr. 
Whitten's  study  proceeds  to  sketch  ways  of  turning  them 
into  social  successes.  The  burden  of  the  report  is  a  review 
of  "a  special  plan  for  a  neighborhood  district"  prepared  by 
Clarence  A.  Perry  of  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York.  This 
can  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  elastic  pattern  for  laying  out 
unit  districts  in  new  or  replanned  residential  sections.  Its  de- 
sirable size  may  be  defined,  in  general  terms,  as  that  populated 
area  for  which  one  elementary  school  should  be  provided. 
In  sections  where  single  family  per  lot  housing  is  the  rule, 
this  means  an  area  of  about  160  acres  and  a  population  of 
5,000  or  6,000  people.  It  has  school  and  institutional  sites 
suitably  grouped  around  a  civic  center  and  shopping  dis- 
tricts at  the  traffic  intersections  in  its  periphery.  It  is 


bounded  and  walled  in  by  arterial  highways  and  enjoys  a 
special  street  system  of  its  own  which  provides  direct  circu- 
lation within  the  unit  but  does  not  invite  traffic  through  it. 
The  interior  is  restricted  entirely  to  residential  use  and, 
ideally,  about  ten  per  cent  of  its  area  is  devoted  to  small 
parks  and  recreational  spaces. 

Space  is  lacking  here  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  plan, 
but  its  main  features  may  be  observed  by  comparing  this 
thumb-nail  description  with  the  diagram  here  reproduced. 


A  NEIGBOBHOQP  UNIT 

F0«_ 

AN  INPUSTCIAL  SECTION 


This  diagram,  taken  from  the  unpublished  monograph  on  the 
neighborhood  unit  which  Mr.  Perry  has  prepared  for  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  shows  how 
2,OOO  families  might  live  pleasantly  even  in  an  urban  factory 
district.  Nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  101.4  acres  covered  in  the 
plan  is  given  over  to  parks  and  play  spaces  for  the  1,600  chil- 
dren who  might  be  expected  in  a  population  group  of  IO,OOO, 
as  well  as  their  elders.  This  arrangement  supposes  that  about 
a  third  of  the  families  (32  per  cent)  would  live  in  apartments, 
while  the  remaining  68  per  cent  would  occupy  houses,  semi- 
detached or  in  rows,  with  an  average  site  of  I,20O  square  feet. 
Streets  occupy  35.5  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  business  and 
warehouses  together  8.3  per  cent. 
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The  entire  design  is  based  on  permanency:  streets  and  utili- 
ties are  adjusted  to  a  certain  type  and  intensity  of  use,  and 
it  is  intended  that  they  shall  stay  put.  This,  of  course, 
robs  the  land  of  its  speculative  appeal,  and  spoils  the  favorite 
American  sport  of  buying  a  backyard  and  selling  it  later 
for  a  department  store  site,  with  some  damage  to  one's  sense 
of  continuity  but  with  great  profit  to  one's  purse.  But 
unless  the  use  of  land  can  be  stabilized  on  some  basis  which 
makes  long-time  planning  possible  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  plan  at  all.  And  if  the  land  is  not  likely  to  appre- 
ciate greatly  in  value,  neither  is  it  so  likely  to  be  held  at 
prohibitive  prices  when  the  householder  wants  to  buy  it: 
the  home-builder  trades  a  future  loss  for  a  present  gain. 
To  work  out  a  practical  economic  comparison  between  a 
piece  of  land  planned  in  this  way  and  a  similar  piece  devel- 


oped according  to  prevailing  customs  (standard  street 
widths,  rectangular  blocks,  city  paving,  and  so  on)  a  plot 
of  land  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York,  was  studied. 
It  was  found  that  under  the  neighborhood  unit  plan  the 
cost  per  lot  for  sewers,  house  connections,  paving,  curbing 
and  gutter,  sidewalks,  finished  grading,  a  planting  strip, 
and  the  grading  and  planting  of  greens  and  circles,  with  an 
allowance  for  engineering  expense  and  contingencies,  would 
be  only  $485.27  as  compared  with  $856.75  in  a  standard 
city  lay-out.  The  authors  estimate  that,  given  such  savings  to- 
gether with  some  saving  in  the  cost  of  raw  land  owing  to  a 
more  advantageous  arrangement  of  lots,  a  single-family  house 
might  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  a  family  having  an 
income  of  from  $1,800  to  $2,500  a  year,  though  on  city  land 
without  such  preplanning  it  would  be  an  impossible  luxury. 


Wanted— A  Technique  for  the  Rural  County 


By  ROBERT  G.  ARMSTRONG 


SERIOUS  social,  health  and  mental  conditions  with 
serious  results  are  festering  away  on  back  country 
roads  and  in  small  villages  and  towns  because  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  social  vision  and  of  adequate 
social  organizations   in   the   average   rural   county. 
There  are  boards   of   supervisors   who  have   no   first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  technique  of  social  service  which  looks  to 
the  creation  of   assets  out  of  the  liabilities  in  the  human 
family.      There    are    individuals,    especially    ministers    of 
churches,  who  have  a  heart  but  little  knowledge  of  how 
to  manage  these  difficult  problems.     And  withal,  these  con- 
ditions are  constantly  feeding  their  problems  into  the  city. 

What  little  organization  of  the  rural  county  has  been 
brought  about  has  been  due  largely  to  a  filtering  down 
from  the  city  and  the  state  of  some  phases  of  organized  work 
under  specialized  committees.  Certain  organizations  of  state- 
wide function  desire  representatives  in  the  rural  sections, 
largely  to  make  investigations  for  them.  Agents  are  sent 
into  the  counties  to  organize  local  committees,  to  create  a 
form  of  work,  to  gather  funds  for  state  and  national  enter- 
prises. The  first  organization  to  come  in  gets  the  choicest 
leaders  for  there  are  not  enough  leaders  in  the  average  rural 
county  to  go  around.  A  public  health,  a  social  service  or 
perhaps  a  child  welfare  committee  is  organized  as  a  branch 
of  some  state  organization.  The  prime  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee is  limited  to  one  major  objective,  health,  child  wel- 
fare, or  whatever  it  may  be.  Other  fields  are  left  untouched. 
Then  some  other  organization  steps  in  to  meet  a  specific 
need,  another  committee  is  organized,  another  campaign  for 
funds  put  on.  So  it  goes.  Each  organization  has  a  per- 
fectly laudable  objective.  Each  type  of  work  is  deeply 
needed.  'But  each  is  pulling  alone,  almost  unconscious  of 
the  other's  existence.  The  method  of  organization  within 
the  city  has  been  used  for  the  rural  county  without  adequate 
adjustment  to  the  actual  situation. 

The  population  of  the  typically  rural  county  does  not  pro- 
vide enough  leaders  to  man  adequately  several  different  lines 
of  work  organized  separately.  The  financial  resources  of 
such  a  county  does  not  permit  of  an  adequate  financing  of 
these  various  propositions.  The  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  average  rural  county  is  made  up  of  men  who  have  not 
come  into  contact  with  any  type  of  scientific,  trained  social 


technique.  These  men  become  confused  by  the  multiplicity 
of  appeals.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  average  rural  county 
see  and  understand  the  plans  and  programs  of  just  one  or- 
ganization, let  alone  two  or  three. 

The  one  great  need  of  the  average  rural  county  is  a  less 
number  of  organizations,  a  merging  of  existent  organiza- 
tions whose  work  tends  to  overlap  in  any  degree  whatever. 
Has  there  been  an  over-zealous  activity  on  the  part  of  state 
organizers  who  have  been  building  for  the  glory  of  their 
particular  work  rather  than  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
broader  social  program?  Has  there  been  a  little  fear  that 
one  other  state  committee  might  get  ahead  a  little  over 
some  other  state  committee?  Has  the  rural  county  suffered 
from  that  year?  The  social,  the  public  health  and  the 
mental  hygiene  programs  of  the  average  rural  county  ought 
to  be  brought  under  one  general  organization.  This  is  the 
need. 

A  certain  county  has  a  population  of  thirty-six  thousand 
people,  its  largest  town  less  than  five  thousand.  A  year  ago 
this  county  had  two  organizations,  a  committee  on  tuber- 
culosis and  public  health,  and  a  welfare  league.  To  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  neither  knew  that  the  other  existed.  Both 
were  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support,  yet  few  people 
in  the  county  really  knew  what  they  were  about.  The  health 
nurses  had  been  taken  from  under  the  wing  of  the  commit- 
tee on  tuberculosis  and  public  health  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable overlapping  in  the  work. 

Some  months  previous  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
welfare  league  suggested  the  merging  of  these  two  organiza- 
tions. After  considerable  discussion  and  many  committee 
meetings  the  merger  was  brought  about;  a  strong  organi- 
zation was  perfected ;  a  three-fold  program  of  public  health, 
social  welfare  and  mental  hygiene  was  adopted;  a  central 
office  adequately  manned  was  opened  at  the  county  seat  with 
an  executive  secretary  of  wide  experience  and  a  field  worker 
for  the  social  welfare  work;  and  plans  were  laid  for  defi- 
nite work  in  the  new  field  of  mental  hygiene. 

Each  town  in  the  county  is  now  organized,  with  a  local 
committee  which  is  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  work 
along  all  three  lines.  Each  local  committee  has  a  sub-com- 
mittee on  case  work  with  final  power  of  decision  as  to  the 
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disposition  of  every  case  originating  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Strong  central  committees  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
developing  their  respective  work  care  for  the  three  major 
parts  of  the  program.  The  chairman  of  each  of  these  com- 
mittees is  a  vice-president  of  the  organization. 

A  quarterly  news  letter  is  distributed  broadcast  through 
the  local  committees  describing  the  work  accomplished,  the 
needs  to  be  met  and  the  plans  ahead.  A  health  camp  for 
undernourished  children  is  maintained  most  efficiently.  Fif- 
teen mental  clinics  have  been  conducted  by  the  state  psy- 
chiatrist through  this  organization  within  a  few  months' 
time.  The  whole  county  is  being  educated  to  see  the  value 
of  systematic,  thorough-going,  careful  work  in  public  health, 
social  welfare  and  mental  hygiene  and  to  realize  that  these 
three  fields  are  often  linked  inseparably.  The  board  of  super- 
visors is  taking  increasing  interest  in  the  work,  doubling  this 
past  year  the  modest  appropriation  previously  made  to  one 
phase  alone.  The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  has  become 
intensely  interested  in  the  newest  methods  of  dealing  with 
delinquent  children. 

A  more  thorough  diagnosis  of  conditions  is  possible 
through  this  impartial  interest  in  the  health,  the  social  and 
the  mental  aspects.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  make  a  much 
broader  appeal  to  clubs,  churches  and  individuals,  soliciting 
their  aid  and  their  interest  through  the  thoroughness  of  the 
program  presented.  Through  the  presentation  of  the  parts 
of  the  program  which  are  most  easily  understood,  such  as 
specific  social  welfare  cases,  money  can  be  obtained  to  carry 
on  the  less  obvious  aspects  such  as  mental  hygiene  which  are 
often  the  more  fundamental.  There  are,  in  other  words, 
more  selling  points. 

Members  of  local  committees  are  becoming  indoctrinated 
with  the  social  point  of  view,  and  they  in  turn  act  as  leaven 
in  the  community.  They  accept  the  responsibility  of  the 
cases  within  their  own  territory  and  thus  relieve  the  county 
organization  and  its  workers  of  the  onus  of  criticism  when 
some  particularly  hard  case  is  before  the  public  mind. 

The  finances  of  the  organization  are  more  easily  raised. 
The  local  committees  assume  definite  responsibilities  within 
their  own  territory.  They  have  many  examples  of  the  value 
of  the  work  right  at  home.  The  county  as  a  whole  has 
awakened  to  the  value  of  systematic,  scientific  work  along 
the  lines  of  the  objectives  of  the  program.  The  very  pres- 
sure of  increased  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  work 
has  its  decided  effect  upon  the  board  of  supervisors.  And 
the  county  responds! 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  rural  counties  that  need  defi- 
nite organization  along  these  lines,  especially  mental  hygiene. 
Their  problem  is  the  biggest  social  problem  of  today,  not 
in  the  numbers  but  in  the  difficulties  which  it  involves.  They 
need  trained  workers  to  organize  not  for  specific  state  com- 
mittees with  specific  objectives,  but  for  general,  all-around 
social,  health  and  mental  work,  merged  under  one  general 
head.  Otherwise  a  lopsided  program  is  sure  to  develop. 

Trained  men  and  women  are  needed  with  a  vision  of  the 
need  and  the  opportunity  for  work  in  rural  counties,  people 
who  are  not  afraid  of  mud  roads,  of  storms,  of  hostile  atti- 
tudes without  police  protection,  of  long  distances  between 
calls,  and  late  hours.  They  must  be  able  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  the  rural  county,  to  think  in  the  terms 
of  the  rural  county,  to  show  initiative  and  "pep"  when  the 
outlook  seems  utterly  adverse,  to  face  misunderstandings 
and  brutal  criticism.  The  specialist  will  find  short  shrift  in 
the  rural  county ;  the  general  practitioner  is  needed. 


A  special  technique,  perhaps  a  new  technique,  is  required. 
Is  there  a  school  of  social  service  which  meets  this  need  for 
men  and  women  trained  as  general  social  practitioners  for 
the  rural  county? 


FLIPPING  across  the  solemn  boundaries  of  states,  a  new 
Metropolitan  District  has  been  evolved  for  census  and  trade 
purposes,  taking  in  most  of  the  territory  within  a  forty-mile 
radius  of  New  York  City  Hall.  It  was  created  by  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  Merchants'  Association,  the  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Queens  Borough  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Bronx  Board  of  Trade,  the  Newark  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York,  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  the  Transit  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Statistics  of  Columbia  University  and  the  Motor  Truck  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  working  with  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau! 

This  new  district  includes  an  area  of  3,765  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  9,500,000 — a  cool  half  million  more  than  the 
combined  people  of  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
St.  Louis  and  Boston,  the  six  cities  of  the  country  next  in 
order  of  size  after  New  York.  In  defining  the  district  the 
committee  followed  principles  laid  down  at  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations from  fifty  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country,  called 
recently  in  Washington  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  this  statement  of  principles,  approved  by  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau,  a  metropolitan  district  is  defined  as  "an 
area  within  which  the  conditions  of  manufacturing,  trade, 
transportation,  labor  and  living — in  brief,  the  daily  economic 
and  social  life — are  predominantly  influenced  by  the  central 
city."  In  applying  this  description  such  factors  as  the  daily 
commuting  zone,  retail  store  deliveries,  long  distance  freight 
rates,  railroad  switching  limits,  local  telephone  service,  and 
relative  density  of  population  were  taken  into  consideration. 
The  New  York  Metropolitan  District  thus  worked  out  in- 
cludes 2,227  square  miles  and  2,672,000  people  in  New  Jersey; 
144  square  miles  and  a  population  of  111,900  in  Connecticut; 
and  1,048  square  miles  and  764,000  persons  in  New  York  out- 
side the  limits  of  New  York  City  itself. 

CASUALTIES  even  of  wars  fade  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance beside  the  unremitting  toll  of  life  and  limb  exacted  each 
day  by  accidents  in  homes,  workshops  and  in  the  streets.  To 
see  what  might  be  done  to  lessen  these  hazards,  the  Metropol- 
itan Life  Insurance  Company,  cooperating  with  the  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Mayors  and  other  municipal  officials,  re- 
cently conducted  a  demonstration  in  Albany,  New  York,  which 
is  summarized  in  a  pamphlet,  Promoting  Community  Safety, 
which  may  be  obtained  without  charge  in  limited  numbers  from 
the  Policyholders'  Service  Bureau  of  the  Company  at  I  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  The  procedure  of  public  education  out- 
lined in  the  pamphlet  seemed  markedly  effective  in  the  Albany 
experiment,  since  during  the  first  six  months  of  its  trial  in  1926 
there  was  a  reduction  of  31  per  cent  in  accidental  deaths  of  all 
types,  71  per  cent  in  fatal  accidents  in  homes,  and  10  per  cent 
in  non-fatal  traffic  accidents,  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1925.  During  1926  approximately  90,000 
persons  were  killed  by  accident  in  the  United  States.  About 
48,000  of  these  deaths  occurred  upon  the  streets  and  in  public 
places,  23,000  in  homes,  and  19,000  in  industry.  The  report 
points  out  that  while  many  of  the  new  dangers  of  modern  life 
can  be  minimized  by  safety  provisions  in  traffic  control  and  in 
industrial  and  domestic  appliances,  the  prevention  of  accidents 
in  a  community  is  dependent  ultimately  upon  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  habits  of  people,  which  can  best  be  made  through 
intensive  and  many-sided  educational  activities. 


Woodcut  by  W .  Tank  from  the  cover  of  the  souvenir  program  issued  for 
the  first  Workers'  International  Olympic  Games  held  at  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  in  July,  1925-  dt  these  games  hundreds  of  workers  from  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  came  together  to  demonstrate  their  games 
and  national  songs  and  dances 

Young  People  of  Germany 

By  OTTO  T.  MALLERY 

THE  exposition,  Young  People  of  Germany,  which 
closed    in    Berlin   a   few  weeks   ago   was   an   eye- 
opener.      Crowds   thronged    it.      Employers   were 
impressed  by  it.     Swarms  of  young  people  peered 
eagerly  at   its  decorative  statistical   pictures.     An 
1 8-year-old  worker  I  met  was  enough  interested  to  spend 
two  out  of  his   three   days'   annual   holiday  there.     With 
several   hundred    others    he    had    traveled    three    hours    by 
special  train  at  reduced  rates. 

The  exposition  revealed  that  one  out  of  every  eight 
boys  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  and  one  out  of  every 
seven  girls,  have  to  work  on  Sundays.  Other  pictures  showed 
that  23  per  cent  of  the  young  city  workers  have  no  annual 
vacation,  35  per  cent  more  have  no  paid  vacation.  Of  those 
who  have  some  paid  vacation,  two  out  of  five  have  not 
more  than  five  days.  The  hours  of  labor  of  young  people 
were  found  to  be  surprisingly  long.  The  average  work-day, 
including  transportation,  lunch,  overtime,  and  so  on,  is  ten 


and  one  half  hours  in  the  largest  cities;  in 
the  smaller  cities  from  nine  to  nine-and- 
three-quarter  hours.  A  great  mural  illus- 
tration tells  that  one  out  of  five  young 
people  have  no  bed  of  their  own,  one  out 
of  ten  sleep  with  strangers  in  the  same 
room,  one  out  of  two  hundred  sleep  in  the 
same  bed  with  strangers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exposition 
showed  over  two  thousand  inns  for  young 
people  (Jugend  Herberge)  scattered  in  the 
most  delightful  locations.  Mediaeval  cas- 
tles on  the  Rhine,  ancient  monasteries  in 
the  hills,  former  royal  hunting  lodges  in 
the  forests,  and  modest  farm  houses,  have 
been  converted  into  Young  People's  Inns. 
The  cost  is  about  ten  cents  a  night  for  a 
clean  bed,  there  are  meals  at  prices  to 
match.  There  are  few  rules  for  the  use 
of  these  inns  except  that  some  authorized 
adult  leader  of  known  character  must  ac- 
company the  young  people. 

One  national  organization  oversees   the 
whole  two  thousand  and  cries  out  for  more. 
Individual  units  are  managed  by  organiza- 
tions   formed   by    religious   denominations, 
political    parties     (especially    socialist    and 
communist),    labor    unions,    and    neutral 
athletic  and  tramping  clubs,  with  no  politi- 
cal axes  to  grind.     The  Jugend   Herberge 
differ    from   America's   summer   camps    in 
their  cheapness,   their  all-season  use,  their 
direct  encouragement  of  travel   and  long- 
distance  tramping,  and   in  the  absence  of 
prescribed  activities.  Those  located  in  cities 
serve  also  the  purpose  of  cheap,  safe  hotels. 
Perhaps  this  wide  development  of  Young 
People's  Inns  would  never  have  occurred 
except  for  the  Youth   Movement  and   its 
pervasive  urge  into  the  open.    All  the  Ex- 
position  tells  of  the  Youth  Movement  is 
in    charming    mural    decorations.      These 
show  young  men  with  the  figure  of  Gene 
Tunney   and    the    face   of    Sir    Launcelot, 
and  girls  with  the  grace  of  Helen  Wills  and  the  face  of 
Diana.     Any  one  would  be  justified  in  committing  murder 
in  order  to  resemble  them.     But  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
join  the  particular  Youth  Movement  societies  that  exhibit 
the  pictures.     In  this  case  they  are  under  the  wings  of  the 
churches.      Socialist   organization   disdains   such    lures    and 
offers  newspaper  clippings  about  world  peace  and  interna- 
tionalism as  its  bait.     These  give  us  a  clue  to  the  fact  that 
the  churches,  political  parties,  labor  unions,  and  other  spe- 
cial groups,  have  sought  to  enlist  young  people  under  their 
banners  as  branches  of  the  Youth  Movement.     The  maxim 
"catch  them  young"  is  perfectly  understood.     But  the  Youth 
Movement  has  risen  above  and  free  from  class,  church,  and 
party  control.     A  majority  of  its  over  four  million  mem- 
bers are  outside  partisan  groups.    Moreover,  partisan  groups 
formed  by  the  adults  to  influence  their  young  into  the  de- 
sired channels  of  thought  often  have  the  opposite  effect.     I 
met  a  member  of  a  communist  group  in   which   this  had 
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occurred.  The  young  people  are 
more  interested  in  other  aims.  Be- 
sides, they  resent  the  heavy  adult 
hand  that  seeks  to  hold  and  lead 
them.  This  is  a  fundamental 
characteristic  of  the  Youth  Move- 
ment. 

Anyone  who  tries  to  describe 
the  essentials  of  the  Youth  Move- 
ment has  pretty  much  the  same 
job  as  telling  what  the  members 
of  the  Republican  Party  want,  but 
here  goes:  The  Youth  Movement 
is  all  for  out-of-doors,  the  sound 
and  well-trained  body,  enjoyment 
of  nature,  freedom  of  movement 
and  opinion,  release  from  heavy 
parental  authority,  distrust  of 
traditional  customs  and  habits  of 
living,  and  more  of  a  fling  to  life. 
Certain  kinds  of  clothes  are  a 
means  to  greater  freedom  of  move- 
ment, so  they  wear  them.  Per- 
haps these  clothes  are  also  a  sym- 
bol of  independence.  Young  men 
wear  short  pants  above  the  knees, 
shirts  open  at  the  throat,  and  no 
hats.  Girls  are  all  for  sport 
clothes,  and  on  occasions  go  in  for 
folk  costumes  of  old  times. 

Alcohol    and    tobacco    are    bad 

form  in  the  Youth  Movement,  though  there  is  no  prohibi- 
tion. Individual  opinion  is  backed  by  strong  group  con- 
viction that  these  are  "old  news  from  the  graveyard"  and 
are  not  helpful  in  the  quest  for  fine  bodies.  This  attitude 
seems  to  be  general,  some  say,  universal.  -The  newspapers 
state  that  Germany  is  consuming  25  per  cent  less  beer  per 
person  than  before  the  War.  They  add  that  the  brewers 
attribute  this  in  part  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  masses, 
and  in  part  to  "the  Youth  and  Sports  Movements  which 
encourage  total  abstinence."  The  brewers  ought  to  know. 

Another  characteristic  is  the  "Wandervogel"  (wander- 
birds)  bands  of  hikers  found  everywhere,  sometimes  with 
pennants  carried  in  the  van,  often  singing  old  folk  songs, 
always  articulate  over  natural  beauty.  They  make  as  much 
of  a  religion  of  hiking  to  the  loveliest  spots  as  our  Ameri- 
can golfers  do  of  playing  all  the  best  courses  in  the  country. 

Finally,  there  is  the 
spirit  of  self-determina- 
tion, self-rule,  independ- 
ence of  heavy  parental 
authority,  freedom  from 
trammels  of  the  past. 
These  fundamentals  seem 
to  be  common  to  all  the 
groups,  whether  formed 
along  party,  church,  class, 
or  neutral  lines.  Some 
groups  exaggerate  one  or 
more  of  these  principles, 
so  that  they  become  ab- 
surd. Beyond  these  few  Woodcut  by  Use  Claudius 
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Woodcut  from  Kulturwille,  a  monthly  magazine  published  in  Leipsic  as 
part  of  the  movement  for  workers'  education.  The  whole  issue  from  which 
this  woodcut  is  taken  was  devoted  to  the  cultural  uses  of  music  from  the 
accordion  and  barrel  organ  to  the  symphony  orchestra,  in  home,  shop  and 
street,  in  working  hours  and  in  leisure  time 


common  principles,  there  are  many  other  ideas,  some  strange, 
accepted  by  some  and  omitted  by  others.  Of  these  peculiar 
cults  we  have  heard  the  most  in  America,  because  they  are 
peculiar. 

Apparently  we  have  no  widespread  movement  like  this 
in  America  though  the  United  States  does  have  the  same 
problems  this  exposition  so  clearly  portrayed.  How  many 
young  Americans  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen 
years  are  working  seven  days  in  the  week?  Are  the  roads 
to  crime  and  disease  by  way  of  destructive  amusements  more 
open  than  the  ways  to  the  right  use  of  leisure  time?  How 
are  the  good  things  we  have,  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  young  people?  Do  we  "sell"  them  the  vision  of  sound 
bodies  and  vigorous  activity  with  the  same  advertising  skill 
with  which  we  sell  them  chewing  gum  and  cigarettes?  An 
exposition,  The  Young  People  of  America,  might  open 
our  eyes  to  some  of  these  problems  and  possibilities. 

Atlantic  City  might  be  the  right  place  because  of  its 
visitors  from  many  sections.  The  exposition  would  have  to 
be  sponsored  by  a  dozen  national  organizations  and  the 
management  determined  to  make  it  portray,  not  the  work 
of  the  organizations,  but  a  picture  of  the  working  conditions 
and  recreation  opportunities  of  young  people.  If  it  succeeded 
in  revealing  our  young  people  to  themselves,  in  stating  their 
hopes  and  handicaps,  it  would  revitalize  all  our  organizations 
and  point  the  way  with  greater  certainty  and  enthusiasm. 
One  can  only  wonder  what  went  through  the  minds  of  the 
young  people  of  Germany  as  they  scanned  the  pictures  of 
their  daily  work  and  play  with  such  eagerness.  Were  new 
leaders  born  there?  Would  the  right  kind  of  an  exposition, 
American  Youth,  help  to  find  young  people  to  carry  on 
with  new  vision? 


EDUCATION 


Fagin  Schools 

By  THOMAS  MINEHAN 


YOU     remember    in    Oliver    Twist    how    every 
morning    Fagin    used    to    place    a    pair    of    steel 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  tuck  an  umbrella  under  his 
arm,  leave  a  kerchief  sticking  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  walk  up  and  down  the  room  in  the  manner 
of  an  old  gentleman  out  for  his  daily  stroll.    The  boys  in 
Fagin's  school  were  taught  to  pluck  that  kerchief  out  of  his 
pocket  without  his  noticing  them,  and  the  Artful  Dodger 
acted  as  class  leader  or  demonstration  pupil.    The  boys  were 
penalized  for  mistakes;  they  were  rewarded  for  dexterous 
work.   After  sufficient  practice  they  were  able  to  whisk  that 
kerchief   out   of   Fagin's   pocket    from   any   angle,    swiftly, 
silently,  and  unnoticed,  and,  after  more  practice,  they  were 
sent  out  on  the  streets  where  their  subjects  were  real  gentle- 
men from  whom  they  were  actually  stealing.    All  of  this,  of 
course,  was  in  the  England  of  Dickens,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

Time  and  place  change  the  outward  appearance  of  things. 
Fagin  is  no  longer  a  wizened  old  villain  instructing  homeless 
waifs  in  the  niceties  of  petty  thievery,  but  he  still  conducts 
his  school  in  which  he  teaches  the  boys  of  this  country  the  art 
of  extracting  the  value  of 
kerchiefs  from  near-sighted 
old  gentlemen  and  kind- 
hearted  housewives  under 
pretenses  that  are  every  bit 
as  reprehensible  as  outright 
stealing. 

The  modern  Fagin  is  a 
well-dressed  man  with  pep 
and  personality.  As  often  as 
not  his  seminar  is  conducted 
within  the  confines  of  the 
public  schools,  and  always 
he  secures  the  consent  of  the 
parents  and  the  sanction  and 
cooperation  of  the  school 
authorities  before  beginning 
his  work.  His  real  purpose 
is  disguised  under  a  multi- 
tude of  phrases  about  Char- 
acter Building,  Personal 
Development,  Initiative,  and 
Reliability.  Usually  he  is  a 
subscription  agent  for  some 
publishing  company  although 
he  does,  occasionally,  sell 
some  other  article.  He  does 
little  soliciting  himself,  con- 
fining his  efforts  to  obtaining 
the  services  of  children  to 
act  as  his  agents. 


Oll-vei  amazed  at  the  Dodger's  mtde  of  going  to  itrtrk.  A 
Cruikshank  drataing  from  Charles  Dickens'  Oliver  Tvxit 
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He  is  the  successor  to  the  old  time  book  agent  who,  a  few 
years  back,  had  his  office  next  door  to  every  college  in  the 
country.  From  there  the  agent  sent  out  students  every 
summer  to  harass  the  farmers  and  inveigle  the  housewives 
into  subscribing  for  some  book  or  magazine  in  order  to  help 
a  poor  boy  work  his  way  through  college.  Sometimes,  in 
order  to  make  the  tale  more  appealing,  the  poor  boy  was 
also  helping  to  support  his  widowed  mother.  Frequently,  in 
rural  districts,  when  the  sob  story  began  to  be  too  familiar, 
these  quondam  book  agents  were  taught  to  say  that  they 
were  doing  some  work  in  connection  with  the  state  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  While  few  students  were  able  to  earn 
their  way  through  college  by  selling  books  or  even  make  the 
wages  of  a  day  laborer,  many  a  book  agent  who  had  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  college  made  a  comfortable  living,  for  the 
total  volume  of  sales  was  high. 

In  time,  however,  people  grew  tired  of  helping  students 
and  the  farmers  learned  that  the  state  and  federal  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  would  furnish  them  all  of  the  informa- 
tion they  could  use  and  furnish  it  free.  Some  new  approach, 
obvioujly,  was  necessary.  For  a  time,  they  worked  the  re- 
turned soldier  appeal,  but 
this  did  not  last  long. 

From  previous  experience, 
the  subscription  men  knew 
that  any  appeal  coming  from 
the  schools  or  the  school 
children  would  find  the 
people  particularly  respon- 
sive, especially  if  that  appeal 
were  so  disguised  that  it 
would  appear  that  the  school 
and  the  pupils  were  the  chief 
beneficiaries.  The  agents  be- 
gan to  canvass  the  schools 
and  the  parents  for  solicitors. 
They  asked  the  parents  not 
for  subscriptions  but  for  per- 
mission to  hire  their  sons  and 
daughters  for  a  few  hours 
each  week,  well  knowing 
that  the  first  prospect  that  the 
child  would  sign  up  would 
be  Dad  and  the  second,  Aunt 
Mary.  They  did  not  suggest 
that  the  school  teachers  sub- 
scribe for  the  magazine ;  they 
asked  for  their  cooperation  in 
a  deal  that  would  mean 
money  to  the  school's  dra- 
matic or  athletic  fund. 
Naturally,  they  got  it. 
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The  agents  worked  cleverly.  Having  secured  the  consent 
of  the  school  authorities  by  promising  the  school  a  generous 
commission  on  all  sales,  they  obtain  the  services  of  the 
children  for  nothing  by  making  the  getting  of  subscriptions 
a  matter  of  loyalty  and  school  spirit.  The  school  is  divided 
into  teams  and  all  of  the  tricks  of  mob  psychology  are 
practiced  on  the  pupils.  Sometimes  different  schools  in  the 
same  town  or  in  different  towns  are  pitted  against  each 
other,  and  no  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  community 
escapes  a  dozen  solicitations.  In  the  end,  the  school  gets 
some  money  for  its  activities,  the  pupils  on  the  winning  team 
get  a.  half  holiday,  the  magazine  gets  a  number  of  new 
subscribers,  and  the  citizens  of  the  community  get  another 
magazine  which  they  did  not  want  and  will  not  read. 

So  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  this  system  is  rela- 
tively honest.  That  they  are  collecting  money  to  help  the 
agent  and  the  publishing  company  far  more  than  to  help 
their  school  does  not  impeach  their  motives.  They  are  doing 
it  with  the  consent,  at  the  urging  even,  of  their  teacher  and 
principal,  and  there  is  where  any  blame  should  rest. 

But  school  drives,  at  the  best,  can  be  conducted  only  once 
or  twice  a  year;  in  order  to  make  these  drives  successful 
they  must  not  be  staged  too  frequently.  Some  other  method 
must  be  devised  to  keep  subscriptions  coming  in  every  month 
of  the  year.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  hire  the 
children  and  train  them.  Sometimes  the  sales  manager  holds 
a  class;  sometimes  he  gives  individual  instruction;  often  he 
conducts  his  instruction  by  mail.  The  agent's  chief  interest — 
in  spite  of  all  that  he  says  about  character  building  and 
teaching  business  principles — lies  in  securing  new  subscribers. 
And  here  it  is  that  the  Fagin  schools  come  in.  The  agent 
carefully  drills  the  children  in  that  particular  sales  talk 
which  he  believes  will  "pull"  the  most  subscriptions. 

Every  fall  a  well  known  magazine  having  a  large  circu- 
lation in  rural  communities  conducts  a  campaign  for  sub- 
scribers using  the  public  schools  in  small  towns  and  con- 
solidated  districts.  A  publishing  house  that  sells  books  ex- 
clusively by  subscription  and  specializes  in  student  labor 
teaches  the  boys  and  girls  working  for  them  to  pretend  that 
they  are  hired  to  collect  specimens  of  weed  seeds  when 
approaching  farmers  and  home  remedies  when  approaching 
housewives.  A  map  company  that  hires  only  boys  of  eighteen 
or  under  instructs  the  boys  to  say  that  they  are  conducting 
a  survey  for  the  state  highway  department  to  ascertain  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  paving  a  nearby  road.  Children 
soliciting  for  a  popular-priced  weekly  are  taught  to 
say  that  they  are  giving  away  sample  copies — and  they 


are,  with  an  eighteen  months'  subscription  to  a  magazine. 

Seldom  does  the  child,  who  can  make  a  concrete  appeal 
to  a  man  or  woman,  go  unanswered,  and  in  the  making  of 
such  appeals  the  children  are  carefully  instructed  by  the 
subscription  salesmen.  Some  of  the  most  common  appeals 
are:  Father  was  injured  in  an  accident  and  has  not  been 
able  to  work  for  more  than  a  year;  mother  is  sick;  father  is 
in  the  asylum ;  the  money  is  needed  for  a  pair  of  shoes ;  the 
money  is  needed  to  buy  school  books.  Sometimes  a  five  or 
six  year  old  brother  is  brought  along  to  stand  in  mute  appeal 
while  the  older  child  does  the  talking.  Often  the  children 
are  instructed  to  solicit  after  dark  or  on  cold  stormy  days. 
Usually,  they  pretend  that  they  have  only  one  or  two  more 
magazines  which  they  must  sell  before  they  can  go  home. 
The  agent  who  hires  and  trains  these  children  teaches  them 
to  tell  such  tales  for  his  own  profit.  Children  fall  easily 
into  this  kind  of  work,  and,  after  a  very  short  time,  they 
are  almost  as  skillful  as  the  Artful  Dodger  and  his  class- 
mates became  in  their  old-fashioned  technique.  So  well  have 
they  learned  their  lessons  in  the  modern  Fagin  school  that 
they  probably  make  more  in  a  day  than  the  Artful  Dodger 
and  his  followers  made  in  a  week.  And  they  run  no  risk. 

They  run  no  risk  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  but 
they  do  run  a  risk  when  their  future  development  is  taken 
into  consideration ;  for  the  benefits  which  they  receive  from 
this  form  of  training  are,  to  say  the  best,  questionable.  They 
are  taught  how  boldnes  and  lying  may  be  used  for  financial 
gain.  They  are  shown  how  the  unscrupulous  may  take 
advantage  of  some  of  the  better  phases  of  human  nature. 

The  real  Fagin,  the  man  who  actually  trained  pick- 
pockets and  thieves,  was  in  reality  engaged  in  work  only  a 
little  more  reprehensible  than  the  men  who  are  training 
children  to  lie  and  dissimulate  in  order  to  make  money. 
Those  trained  definitely  in  crime  may,  sooner  or  later,  come 
under  the  attention  of  the  law  and  either  be  reformed  or 
placed  where  they  can  do,  no  further  damage.  Those  trained 
in  dishonest  but  not  illegal  practices  will  not  be  corrected 
until  too  late.  They  will  grow  up  having  a  cynical  disregard 
for  the  principles  upon  which  all  true  character  is  founded, 
and  the  work  that  was  supposed  to  help  them  succeed  in 
life  will,  in  the  final  analysis,  cause  them  to  fail;  for 
business  men  in  business  dealing  will  not  be  as  sentimental, 
as  easily  fooled  as  householders  are  by  children  who  have 
been  trained  to  fool  them.  Too  late,  these  children  will 
learn  that  the  easiest  way  of  making  money  is  often  the 
hardest,  and  that  Fagin  schools  are  the  worst  possible 
preparation  for  the  real  work  of  life. 


» 

Must  Teachers  Be  Automatons? 


By  JANE  GRAY 


N  my  state  one  must  have  a  college  degree  with  eighteen 
semester  hours  of  professional  studies  in  order  to  receive 
"A"   grade    teacher's    certificate.     My    own    high 


an 


T 

M.     school  certificate  carries  credit  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  professional  work.     Nevertheless,   I   found   that   I 
was  most  inadequately  prepared  to  teach  as  I  believed  one 
should  teach. 

My  last  work  was  in  a  rural  consolidated  school  housed 
in  a  handsome  new  brick  building.  The  principal  was 
affable  when  we  first  talked  together.  He  believed,  he  said, 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  school  was  to  strengthen 


character.  He  did  not  want  teachers  who  spent  the  majority 
of  their  nights  in  social  pleasures  when  they  should  be 
preparing  the  next  day's  lessons.  He  explained  to  me  that 
he  had  left  his  last  position  because  the  county  superin- 
tendent allowed  him  no  chance  to  exercise  initiative. 

In  the  schoolroom  I  found  that  my  high  school  boys 
and  girls  possessed  the  usual  attitude  toward  their  teacher. 
They  expected  her  to  be  a  "hard  boiled  sister,"  to  use  their 
own  phrase.  The  girls  were  rather  mature  and,  on  the 
whole,  given  to  strong  loyalties  to  the  teacher.  To  the  more 
active  boys  the  teacher  inhabited  one  world,  they  another. 
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If  she  was  "hard  boiled"  they  enjoyed  their  martyrdom 
and  "got  by"  with  what  they  could ;  if  she  wasn't,  they  did 
their  best  to  plague  her. 

A  good  teacher  must,  of  course,  be  a  good  disciplinarian. 
Still  the  problem  seemed  very  grave  to  me.  If  the  old, 
unyielding,  do-as-I-say-and-do-it-quick  teachers  were  "good" 
disciplinarians  then  why  was  it  that  the  boys  and  girls  sub- 
jected to  them  in  the  elementary  school  failed  utterly  to 
develop  a  sense  of  unity  with  the  purpose  of  the  school, 
and  sufficient  self-control  and  responsibility  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  their  teacher  to  be  an  ever-vigilant  police- 
man over  them?  It  violated  every  ideal  I  had  of  the 
meaning  of  education  and  the  relation  of  a  teacher  to  her 
pupils  to  go  in  and  snarl  "Shut  up!"  as  I  once  heard  my 
principal  do. 

None  of  my  studies  at  college  had  given  me  a  technique 
for  converting  irresponsible  boys,  hostilely  dependent  on 
authority,  into  self-disciplined,  socially  responsible  young 
adults.  I  had  to  experiment.  We  reasoned  together  and 
sought  to  find  and  eliminate  the  causes  of  their  difficulties 
and  misbehavior.  I  made  mistakes  and  they  took  advantage 
of  me,  but  we  became  friends.  They  were  not  afraid  to 
express  their  thoughts  freely  about  personal  or  impersonal 
matters.  I  came  to  know  them  as  they  really  were.  And 
the  better  I  realized  their  actual  needs  for  spiritual  and 
material  development  the  more  impotent  I  felt. 

They  and  I  had  several  severe  conflicts  with  the  principal. 
Often  I  had  to  side  with  them.  Once  a  twenty-year-old 
boy  lost  his  temper  when  a  small  boy  tried  to  trip  him.  He 
kicked  at  the  offender,  missed  him  and  broke  a  hole  in  the 
wall.  Quite  sobered,  he  came  immediately  to  me,  apologized 
and  offered  to  pay  for  the  damage.  The  principal  insisted 
that  payment  was  nothing — the  boy  must  be  severely 
punished.  The  boy  was  sensitive  and  highly  emotional.  I 
could  not  consent  to  a  punishment  which  would  spoil  his 
attitude  for  the  whole  year. 

One  day  the  principal  kept  study  hall  for  me  for  two 
hours.  When  I  returned  a  little  thirteen-year-old  boy  whose 
life  was  one  long  wriggle  came  and  leaned  over  my  desk. 

"Miss  Gray,"  he  drawled,  "I'm  so  tired  I   don't  know 

what  to  do.    Mr. made  me  sit  still  all  the  time 

you  were  gone." 

This  child's  older  brother  was  the  most  difficult  pupil  in 
the  room.  He  was  very  sullen,  suffered  from  an  inferiority 


complex  and  was  obviously  under  par  physically.  The 
principal  warned  me,  "You  will  offend  his  father  if  you 
ask  him  to  take  his  son  to  a  doctor  or  consult  the  county 
physician  about  the  boy  yourself." 

But  the  conflict  was  not  one-sided.  There  were  a  few 
cases  of  pure  mischief  in  which  I  needed  the  principal's 
cooperation.  Then  I  found  myself  unable  to  secure  his  help. 

About  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  principal  announced 
that  no  child  who  did  not  average  "C"  in  "deportment" 
would  be  promoted  without  condition.  Several  of  the  boys 
were  exceedingly  upset  and  secured  permission  from  their 
parents  to  stop  school  because  they  could  not  pass.  Inasmuch 
as  there  had  been  no  statement  about  the  influence  of  conduct 
grades,  I  had  to  tell  the  children  that  the  rule  could  not  be 
put  into  effect.  The  boys  were  appreciative  enough  to 
cooperate  better  after  that. 

The  matter  of  grading  in  general  was  a  serious  problem. 
I  tried  to  grade  objectively,  using  frequent  and  scientifically 
constructed  tests.  My  principal  became  very  impatient  be- 
cause I  would  not  grade  every  response  made  in  class  which, 
from  my  viewpoint,  would  have  been  unjust  as  well  as 
depressingly  mechanical. 

But  our  most  serious  disagreement  was  over  the  question 
of  recreation.  He  demanded  that  I  choose  between  being 
marooned  in  a  country  house  with  only  my  own  books  and 
the  radio  for  stimulation  or  keeping  strictly  to  the  home- 
coming hour  of  eleven  p.  m.  I  did  not  go  out  on  a  school 
night  more  than  a  half  dozen  times  during  the  year  except 
at  his  request  to  see  ancient,  misty  "educational  films."  The 
only  opportunities  for  recreation  in  the  community  were 
old-fashioned  parties  or  the  fascinating  square  dance.  These 
entertainments  never  broke  up  by  eleven  o'clock.  The 
principal  made  no  objection  if  he  saw  my  light  burning 
across  the  hall  from  him  until  two  o'clock  when  I  some- 
times sat  up  as  late  as  that  correcting  papers.  However, 
the  first  time  I  came  in  after  eleven  he  said  in  a  "friendly" 
warning,  "It  is  a  reflection  on  a  girl's  morals  to  stay  out 
after  eleven  at  night.  I  will  neither  employ  nor  recommend 
a  teacher  who  stays  out  after  that  hour." 

I  tried  to  teach  boys  and  girls  that  freedom  and  tolerance 
do  not  mean  either  license  or  looseness. 

"You  consider  school  teaching  a  farce,"  the  principal 
told  me. 


For  the  Students  of  Europe 

By  HENRY  STRONG  HUNTINGTON 


LST   spring  the  German   students  in   America  held 
their  first  Festival  in  this  country,  devoted  in  good 
part  to  thanking  us   for  our   share  in  saving  the 
intellectual  life  of  Germany  in  the  hard  days  after 
the  War.    The  invitation  to  the  festival  especially 
referred   to   two   benefits    from   America:   the  idea  of  self 
help,  and  the  sense  of  international  fellowship. 

These  new  blessings  came  as  no  accidents.  The  university 
youth  of  Germany  and  of  virtually  all  central  and  eastern 
Europe  owe  them  to  an  organization  as  far-sighted  as  it  was 
generous-hearted,  but  an  organization  whose  name  is  scarcely 
known  in  America  outside  the  colleges. 

In  1920  John  Mott  sent  Conrad  Hoffmann,  Jr.,  then 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  University  Y.M.C.A.,  to  see  how 


the  students  were  getting  along  in  Germany,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States. 

What  he  found  may  be  judged  by  the  report  of  conditions 
in  Vienna,  made  by  Ruth  Rouse  about  the  same  time: 
"Despair,  suicide,  one  meal  i  day  or  less,  no  underclothing, 
sleeping  in  restaurants  or  lavatories,  all  these  things  the 
commonplace  life  among  fifteen  thousand  men  and  women ; 
and  over  it  all,  hanging  like  a  pall,  the  feeling  that  nobody 
cared." 

The  World  Christian  Student  Federation  promptly  or- 
ganized a  special  committee  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
under  the  name  of  European  Student  Relief.  It  immedi- 
ately set  about  establishing  hostels  and  cafeterias  where  by 
cooperative  management  it  cut  down  the  cost  of  living  to 
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a  minimum.  The  young  people  of  America  and  Europe, 
with  help  also  from  the  American  Relief  Administration 
and  Rockefeller  funds,  provided  not  only  the  money  for 
the  work  but  also  a  great  deal  of  volunteer  service.  In  the 
first  two  years  of  its  work  the  organization  supplied  more 
than  twenty-five  million  meals.  In  six  years  it  aided  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  young  men  and  women,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

But  more  important  than  its  temporary  relief  work,  it 
taught  the  young  men  and  women  the  art  of  making  their 
own  way.  No  students  have  taken  that  lesson  more  to 
heart  than  the  Germans.  In  Europe  before  the  War,  uni- 
versity tradition  forbade  the  students  to  do  any  manual 
labor.  But  in  1920  the  debacle  of  the  mark  left  the  German 
university  men  a  choice  of  begging,  stealing,  working  or 
starving.  That  year  two  out  of  every  five  undergraduates 
in  Berlin  were  earning  wages  as  waiters,  conductors,  printers, 
builders,  coal  heavers,  night  watchmen  or  unskilled  laborers. 
The  next  year,  through  the  counsel  of  the  Student  Relief 
organization,  the  German  students  and  the  trade  unions 
got  in  touch  with  each 
other.  In  spite  of  the 
current  unemployment 
the  workers  agreed  to 
admit  twenty  thousand 
students  into  the  trades, 
with  the  single  condi- 
tion that  a  student 
should  not  replace  a 
married  man.  In  1922 
sixty  thousand  students, 
three  quarters  of  the 
whole  university  student 
body,  did  summer  work. 
Conditions  in  industry 
brought  down  the  num- 
ber to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand in  1925  and  yet 
further  in  1926. 

The  students'  work 
has  had  important  re- 
sults. When  last  March 
at  the  national  con- 
ference of  the  Wirt- 
schaftshilfe,  the  student 


Reading  Girl. 
Drawing  by  Emil  Orlik 


self-help  organization,  a  professor  protested  against  the  new 
emphasis  on  manual  labor  by  the  students,  two  men  answered 
him:  the  secretary  of  the  German  General  Trades  Union 
and  Edmund  Stinnes,  son  of  the  famous  Hugo  Stinnes: 
"What  Germany  needs,"  they  both  said,  "is  harmony  with 
herself.  The  work  of  the  students  as  mechanics  and  laborers 
is  helping  to  bring  about  that  harmony.  It  is  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  two  sections  of  society." 

The  Wirtichaftshilfe  has  secured  the  consent  of  our 
government  to  admit  to  America  two  hundred  "worker 
students"  who  shall  not  be  included  in  the  German  quota. 
Their  presence  here  should  help  bring  the  two  nations  to- 
gether industrially. 

But  more  important  than  the  worker  students  in  bringing 
international  understanding  have  been  the  student  con- 
ferences held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Relief.  Four  years 
ago,  when  the  French  were  in  the  Ruhr,  the  head  of  the 
German  delegation  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  conference 
to  open  before  he  denounced  the  French  occupation.  But  at 


the  end  of  the  eight  days'  meeting,  when  the  young  people 
had  had  a  chance  to  get  acquainted,  the  leader  of  the  French 
delegation  could  say,  "We  have  seen  here  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  iron  wall  raised  now  between  our  nations, 
there  are  men  and  women  like  ourselves  who  try  as  we  do 
to  bring  some  happiness  and  fellowship  into  the  world.  Let 
us  never  forget  that.  We  cannot  rely  upon  the  older  people 
to  bring  in  a  better  fellowship,  but  we  young  men  and 
women  can  do  it  if  we  only  dare.  Let  us  dare!" 

Thereupon  the  leader  of  the  German  group  rose  once 
more,  this  time  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "On  behalf  of  my 
fellow  delegates,"  he  began,  "I  want  to  thank  the  French 
students  for  the  spirit  they  have  shown  in  this  conference." 
And  then  he  "dared."  He  jumped  down  from  the  tribune, 
crowded  through  to  the  young  French  spokesman,  and  gave 
him  his  hand.  It  is  hard  to  realize,  safely  isolated  from  the 
post-war  hatred  and  bitterness  among  European  nations, 
how  much  the  incident  meant,  but  to  the  audience  who  saw 
it,  the  boyish  gesture  was  unforgettably  beautiful  and 
courageous. 

At  the  last  conference,  held  when  the  French  franc  was 
slipping  down  farther  and  farther  day  by  day,  the  Germans 
brought  in  a  resolution  that  the  organization  should  stand 
ready  to  give  relief  if  an  emergency  arose  in  France  during 
the  next  academic  year.  When  the  call  came  last  winter, 
the  Germans  telegraphed  back  the  first  pledge  for  the 
needed  fund. 

The  story  of  European  Student  Relief  gives  one  hope  for 
better  understanding  between  the  nations  in  the  coming 
generation. 

The  School  Goes  to  the  Home 

By  MARIE  J.  CONCISTRE 

A^OUT  seven  years  ago,  in  the  vicinity  of  Angelo  Patri's 
school,  our  work  of  teaching  English  to  the  foreign- 
born  women  in  New  York  City  began.  It  was  started  under 
the  state  school  authorities,  but  later  the  Education  Com- 
mittee for  Non-English  Speaking  Women  took  it  up.  We 
organized  English  classes  in  the  homes  wherever  we  could 
get  six  or  seven  women  together.  The  community  is  essen- 
tially Italian. 

The  question  in  the  minds  of  many  is,  "Why  the  home 
classes  when  we  have  evening  school  and  even  day  classes 
in  schools  or  other  public  places?"  Most  foreign  women 
have  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  children  or  more  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  leave  them  at  home  at  night.  In  the  day  time, 
the  children  come  home  from  school  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
for  their  meals.  Consequently  we  say,  "The  school  should 
go  to  the  home." 

For  obvious  reasons,  teaching  English  to  the  foreign-born 
is  important,  but  few  people  realize  how  much  is  bound  up 
with  it.  For  instance,  the  conflict  between  the  younger 
generation  and  their  parents  is  a  vital  problem;  yet  some 
very  well-meaning  persons  would  have  the  children  of 
immigrants  teach  their  parents  English.  Picture  the  situa- 
tion: These  children,  who  have  a  "superiority  complex" 
developed  to  the  nth  degree  are  directed  to  "teach"  their 
parents!  Often  the  parents  are  not  apt  pupils.  The  result 
is  bound  to  be  an  aggravation  of  a  tragically  difficult  situa- 
tion. Again,  a  leader  in  a  so-called  Americanization  move- 
ment a  few  years  ago  said  to  a  group  of  teachers:  "You 
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must  go  into  these  foreign  homes  with  the  American  flag 
and  teach  them  to  sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner!"  Such 
teaching  may  and  usually  does  defeat  its  own  ends. 

The  neighborhood  English  teacher  aims  at  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  foreign-born  mother.  With  her  sympathetic 
understanding  she  can  do  more  to  interpret  America  to  the 
foreign-born  mother  than  any  other  agency.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  letters  from  some  of  these  women,  who 
express  their  needs  and  their  appreciation  in  their  own  way : 

My  dear  friend: 

I  am  writing  to  show  you  the  progress  I  made  since  I  went 
to  English  school.  ...  In  a  few  months  the  whole  class  made  a 
great  progress.  I  hope  that  you  will  come  to  learn  this  beauti- 
ful language.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  write  and  read  so  that 
we  will  be  happy. 

Dear  Teacher: 

Slowly  the  school  is  closing  and  then  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  what  you  have  done  for  my  learning.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  I  will  never  forget  your  kindness. 

Really  America  is  a  beautiful  and  free  country.  He  gives 
to  us  many  opportunities  and  this  among  them:  free  education. 
And  I  love  this  country  as  I  love  my  mother  country,  Italy. 

Other  things  I  would  say  to  you  but  it  is  quite  hard  for  me 
to  do  it. 

Dear  Miss 

Yesterday  Mrs.  C.  ...  called  me  up  on  the  telephone  and 
she  told  me  that  she  came  to  see  me  Monday  but  did  not  find 
me  home.  I  told  her  that  I  had  to  go  to  school.  On  hearing 
that  she  began  to  laugh.  "You  could  have  a  much  better  time 
going  to  the  show  instead,"  she  said.  I  answered:  "I  do  not 
enjoy  myself  at  the  movies  as  I  do  in  school.  Our  teacher  is 
very  friendly  and  patient  and  she  teaches  us  very  interestingly. 
Before  I  went  to  school  it  was  very  annoying  to  me  when  I 
could  not  understand  my  children  speak  English.  I  could  not 
read  letters  or  understand  speeches.  I  did  not  enjoy  myself  in 
America.  But  now  I  am  very  glad  and  happy  to  know  I  can 
read  the  English  papers,  I  can  understand  the  people  and  know 
what  is  going  on  around  me.  This  is  true  also  on  election  day 
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when  I  go  to  the  polls  to  vote.  I  can  read  the  issues  of  the 
day  with  very  little  difficulty.  And  I  vote  according  to  my 
opinion.  This  makes  me  very  proud." 

Before  I  was  through  talking  Mrs.  C said,  "You  have 

almost  persuaded  me  to  join  your  class." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  these  women  want  to  become 
citizens  and  vote.  They  wish  to  understand  their  children, 
to  mingle  with  Americans,  to  read  American  books.  In 
other  words,  they  wish  to  be  part  of  American  life.  After 
five  years  of  work  in  this  community,  we  often  meet  our 
women  going  to  the  library  with  their  children.  At  the 
closing  exercises  last  June,  Angelo  Patri  addressed  a  group 
of  eighty  women  in  English  and  from  the  expressions  on 
their  faces  it  was  clear  that  they  understood  and  enjoyed 
what  he  said. 

The  women  who  have  attended  our  classes  are  anxious 
to  extend  the  same  opportunity  to  foreign-born  women  in 
other  communities.  They  have  given  several  entertain- 
ments to  raise  money  to  start  such  classes.  This  seems  to 
us  the  clearest  proof  that  our  class  members  feel  the  need 
of  what  the  community  teacher  gives  them  and  appreciate 
the  chance  to  learn  to  speak  and  read  and  write  English 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  American  ways,  in  the  midst 
of  their  toilsome  days  crowded  with  endless  home  duties. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  as  a  career  for  young  Americans  is  the 
subject  of  the  November  issue  of  the  always  stimulating  little 
Antioch  Notes,  written  by  President  Arthur  Morgan  "as  I 
might  do  in  picturing  to  an  Antioch  student  a  possible 
career.  .  .  ."  (See  The  Survey,  June  I,  1927,  p.  259.)  "I 
should  not  want  to  be  simply  a  routine  administrator,  but 
should  want  a  part  in  defining  and  executing  public  policies. 
If  I  had  the  native  ability  I  should  want  in  time  to  contribute 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  government.  My  job  should  be 
my  laboratory,  as  well  as  my  day's  work."  From  this  ap- 
proach, President  Morgan  considers  the  training  necessary  for 
such  a  career,  including  study,  research  and  apprenticeship,  and 
the  possible  line  of  progress  in  public  service.  The  bulletin 
is  valuable  not  only  as  a  specific  job  analysis.  Its  simplicity, 
emphasis  on  essentials,  and  practical  idealism  make  it  a  help- 
ful model  for  other  vocational  studies. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  in  carrying  over  into  the  school  year  the 
plan  of  "education  for  the  fun  of  it,"  worked  out  at  the  Oak- 
land Summer  School  of  Adult  Education  (see  The  Survey, 
October  15,  page  87),  is  being  undertaken  by  the  school  depart- 
ment of  Sacramento,  California,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  first  adventure  in  this  field 
will  be  a  lecture  and  discussion  course,  meeting  weekly  for 
fifteen  sessions  in  the  auditorium  of  a  junior  high  school.  The 
theme  of  the  course  is  to  be:  Some  vital  problems  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  other  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, with  particular  reference  to  Australia,  Canada,  South 
Africa  and  the  Irish  Free  State.  The  class  leader,  Professor 
M.  J.  Bickley  of  the  history  department  of  the  Sacramento 
Junior  College,  was  educated  in  Australia  with  graduate  study 
at  the  University  of  Sydney  and  has  travelled  widely  in  the 
Orient  and  in  Europe.  The  announcement  of  the  course  states: 
"There  are  no  credits  or  examinations  and  no  textbooks,  but 
outlines  and  reading  references  will  be  available  for  those  who 
desire  them.  Each  evening  the  first  fifteen  minutes  will  be 
given  to  discussion  of  some  topic  of  current  interest;  this  to 
be  followed  by  the  main  subject.  .  .  .  The  free  expression  of 
differing  points  of  view  will  be  encouraged." 
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ISPENSARY— 9  a.m.  and  i  p.m.  daily"— a 
long  line,  winding  back  and  forth  between 
iron  rails — humans  treading  a  Porteus  maze 
with  the  same  uncomprehending  trials  and 
errors  of  the  original  white  rats — hundreds 
every  morning,  every  noon:  men  and  women  of  every  race 
and  color,  some  frightened,  some  complaining,  some  demand- 
ing, miserable,  ailing  in  body  or  mind.  At  the  desk,  behind 
the  wicket,  the  registrar — taking  in  quarters,  doling  out 
paste-boards,  red,  green,  a  color  for  every  ill,  a  passport  for 
every  aching  member. 

For  hours  the  line  passes,  to  be  interrogated  and  directed, 
and  to  every  unfamiliar  face  is  thrown  the  challenge :  "Can't 
you  pay  a  doctor?"  For  the  most  part  there  comes  back  a 
meek  "no,"  until  a  less  docile  spirit,  flaring  at  the  suspicion 
implicit  in  the  form  and  tone  of  the  question,  retorts  in 
characteristic  racial  fashion  with  another  query:  "If  I 
could  pay  a  doctor,  do  you  think  I'd  come  for  charity?" 
The  offended  authority  snaps  back:  "Don't  get  so  fresh! 
Answer  me  yes  or  no!" — and  the  shout- 
ing is  on. 


The  crowd  stares  with  dull  interest. 
One  or  two,  taking  courage  from  the 
sentiment  of  the  group,  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  articulate  a  long  suppressed 
resentment  and  join  in  the  altercation. 
The  hubbub  grows  general.  A  burly 


Although  the  incidents  here 
related  are  drawn  from  a 
hospital,  writes  the  author, 


third  time  she  has  brought  her  boy  for  a  circumcision.  The 
special  doctor  isn't  here — she  doesn't  know  when  he  will  be. 
Two  weeks  ago  a  neighbor  told  her  it  must  be  done  before 
the  age  of  four — and  to-morrow  is  her  boy's  birthday.  If 
it  isn't  done — and  all  the  old  wives'  tales  of  the  tenement 
are  poured  forth.  -No  person  has  given  this  woman  any 
exact  information,  nor  troubled  to  allay  her  supersti- 
tious fears. 

A  woman  aiding  her  crippled  daughter  down  the  tedious 
steps  comes  at  last  to  the  pediatric  clinic.  The  quota  of 
patients  for  the  day  has  been  registered,  she  is  told,  she  will 
have  to  come  again,  next  week,  at  an  earlier  hour.  Dis- 
tress, exasperation,  defeat  show  in  her  tired  face.  She  has 
been  upstairs  an  hour,  not  knowing  where  to  go.  She  had 
enquired  and  had  been  told  to  wait — she  waited  until  just 
a  few  moments  ago.  There  are  only  she  and  her  crippled 
girl — she  works  all  day — to-day  she  has  lost  half  a  day's 
pay  to  take  her  daughter  to  the  clinic — the  child  cannot  get 
into  a  street  car,  she  has  had  to  take  a  taxi — it  was  costly, 
but  it  would  be  worth  it,  to  see  the  big 
doctor — now  she  must  go  through  it  all 
again — if  only  they  had  not  told  her 
to  wait ! 

The  occupational  therapy  class  is  alive 


the  problem  involved  is  one  with  C0ncern.  Jimmy  has  a  black  eye! 
which  confronts  every  social  Jimmy  is  the  pet  of  the  fifth  floor,  an 
institution.  When  the  term  infant  prodigy,  a  tribute  to  the  patient 


policeman  thunders   forth:   "Stop   that  patient   is   used   it   will   refer     understanding  of  the  occupational  ther- 

noise  there!"  and  pushing  a  few  stray  nQ^   only   f0  fne   person  seek-     apy  wor^er-     Two   years    ago  Jimmy 

bodies  into  line,    rushes   his   impressive  t---i~ --• —     v— j-j 

physique  to  the  source  of  the  disturbance 
to  lend  support  to  his  fellow  dignitary. 


ing  medical  relief,  but  should     rhad  becn  <fmPjetcIy  . ™**i ve    headed 

-^  *  •*  tf\f      n       c-t-n+a      Krto  1-1 1  *•  O I       VH«M«       *ha       loK«l       **rl«_ 


for  a  state  hospital  with  the  label  "de- 


,  •  •       ior  a  suite  iiuspuaj  wim  me  iauci     uc- 

be  understood  as  the  generic     mentia  praecox»  affixed-     Some  subtle 


.  - 

Thus  overwhelmed,  the  offended  appli-      term  'or  every  fVPe  °>   "lent.     charm   had   attracted   the  worker,    and 


cant  with  the  inconvenient  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity  departs  in  a  rage,  and  the  registrar  turns  tri- 
umphantly  to   her  supporter:   "I   know   that   fellow's  got 
enough  money,  he's  just  the  kind  !"  —  and  thus  are  the  goats 
sorted  from  the  sheep. 

The  glow  of  satisfaction  is  not  for  long  permitted  to 
suffuse  the  registrar's  horizon.  A  paranoid  woman  waving 
a  card  from  the  mental  hygiene  clinic  has  slipped  out  of 
the  dispensary  routine  and  must  be  made  to  obey  the  involved 
rulings.  Her  repetitious  queries  and  insistent  demands 
grow  more  and  more  exasperating,  until  finally  the  regis- 
trar shouts:  "Oh  go  on,  you're  crazy  anyhow!" 

Outside  the  door  of  the  surgical  clinic  a  small  colored  boy 
sits  looking  wistfully  at  his  mother  who  is  buttoning  up  his 
topcoat  in  bewilderment,  tears  streaming  down  her  face. 
The  other  patients  have  been  attended  to  and  gone,  the 
clinic  secretary  is  locking  the  files.  A  stray  person  notices 
the  mother's  distraction  and  stops  to  enquire  the  cause. 
In  disconnected  sentences  the  terror  is  laid  bare:  this  is  the 


she  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  have 
him  in  her  class.  For  over  a  year  and  a  half  he  had 
been  mute,  often  dangerous.  Suddenly,  some  months  ago, 
he  had  begun  to  speak,  to  take  an  interest  in  his  ap- 
pearance, to  make  friends  with  other  patients,  and  he  was 
now  holding  a  simple  job  and  looking  forward  to  a 
summer  at  camp — still  somewhat  overactive  at  times,  too 
playful  and  too  readily  excited,  wavering  on  the  edge 
of  health  and  sanity.  Today  he  had  found  the  elevator 
empty  and  had  run  it  down  alone.  The  elevator  boy 
had  caught  him,  and  the  black  eye  was  the  result  of  the 
encounter. 

A  shrill  imperious  voice  comes  from  the  social  service 
office  across  the  hall:  "No  indeed,  you  can't  put  that  kind 
of  thing  over  on  me.  You've  lied  to  us,  you've  got  property, 
we  know,  we  have  ways  of  finding  out.  Don't  think  you 
can  get  away  with  anything  like  that  here.  No,  leave  me 
alone,  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  it,  don't  let  me 
see  you  in  this  office  again !" 
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SUCH  are  some  characteristic  incidents  that  occurred 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  year's  work  in  a  large  city 
hospital.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  stories.  What 
is  here  recorded  are  but  those  incidents  that  come  to  mind 
in  casual  retrospection.  The  institution  in  which  they 
occurred  is  one  of  high  medical  standing,  administered  by  an 
able  man  of  wide  reputation,  supported  by  a  liberal  board 
and  generous  endowments.  There  are  undoubtedly  numer- 
ous other  organizations,  medical  and  otherwise,  in  which 
these  occurrences  could  be  duplicated,  numerous  other  work- 
ers who  have  come  upon  similar  miscarriages.  This  article, 
therefore,  is  written  not  in  a  vein  of  specific  criticism,  but 
rather  as  an  effort  to  present  a  general  problem  and  to 
offer  some  tentative  suggestions  toward  its  solution. 

IT  may  be  held  that  such  incidents  are  both  trivial  and 
inevitable.  Yet  I  submit  that  where  they  occur,  there 
exist  waste,  duplication  of  effort  and  a  subtle  form  of  human 
degradation ;  that  here  are  defeated  the  very  ends  which  the 
institution  has  been  created  to  serve.  No  one  would  choose 
to  leave  to  an  untrained,  harried  cashier  the  discrimination 
of  the  needy  from  the  fraudulent  recipient.  Yet  her  method 
accomplishes  one  kind  of  sifting  well :  the  completely  pauper- 
ized, those  who  have  learned  the  ropes  of  the  regime,  accept 
the  bullying  and  slip  through  to  take  what  they  can  get. 
Those  less  accustomed  to  receiving  aid  from  organizations, 
who  have  heard  that  our  public  institutions  are  erected  to 
serve,  make  unnecessary  sacrifices  rather  than  endure  the 
humiliation  they  find  in  that  service.  If  in  the  past  we 
have  been  wary  of  making  the  acceptance  of  aid  too  inviting, 


we  must  look  to  it  now  that  we  do  not  make  it  so  unpleasant 
as  to  discourage  those  we  would  find  it  most  constructive  to 
assist.  There  is  still  with  us  too  much  of  the  archaic  reason- 
ing which  impedes  prison  reform  on  the  ground  that  we 
are  making  jails  so  pleasant  as  to  invite  crime. 

One  of  the  most  resented  aspects  of  large  organizations 
is  the  bewildering  complexity  of  their  ways  and  means,  the 
endless  unexplained  waiting  which  the  simplest  performance 
entails.  Large  numbers  must  slow  the  movement  and  in- 
dividuals will  get  lost  in  the  system.  But  for  such  emer- 
gencies, a  forbidding  official  in  uniform  or  a  busy  nurse 
who  is  inadequately  informed,  are  of  slight  help.  Occasions 
will  arise  which  fall  under  the  schedule  of  duties  of  no  one 
person,  and  such  luckless  souls  as  the  little  colored  boy's 
mother  are  lost  in  the  very  efficiency  of  the  machinery  which 
was  devised  to  care  for  them. 

The  left  and  right  hand  never  opposed  one  another  more 
wastefully  than  in  the  hospital's  treatment  of  Jimmy  and 
the  paranoid  woman.  What  the  skill  and  effort' of  psychia- 
trists and  worker?  were  slowly  building  up,  was  being  wreck- 
ed by  the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  petty  employes.  Yet 
what  ground  for  complaint  have  we  against  the  least  of 
these  when  the  social  worker  herself  utilizes  her  position 
to  satisfy  her  thirst  for  authority? 

Some  obvious  remedies  for  the  more  obvious  evils  occur 
at  once — a  higher  type  of  personnel,  double  shifts  at  trying 
posts,  special  information  and  "adjustment"  workers.  Some 
of  these  suggestions  have  been  proffered  half-heartedly  on 
different  occasions  and  have  met  with  the  unvarying  response 
"the  budget !" — that  last  stronghold  of  the  routine  mind.  Of 
course  the  budget  is  a  very  concrete  limitation.  We  are 
still  in  an  era  in  which  economy  is  measured  by  the  ratio 
of  administration  expenses  to  units  of  service,  as  to  units 
of  production  in  industry.  The  larger  economies  involved 
in  the  creation  of  healthy  community  attitudes  are  relegated 
to  the  mercies  of  our  schools  and  churches  and  are  held  to 
be  the  chimeras  of  the  Utopian  mind. 

BUT  granting  this  budgetary  limitation,  I  believe  it  will 
nevertheless  be  possible  to  discover  much  that  institutions 
still  can  do  to  widen  their  spheres  of  influence  beyond  the 
fulfillment  of  their  immediate  specific  functions  and  to  im- 
prove those  aspects  of  their  service  which  bear  so  intimate 
a  relation  to  their  qualitative  if  not  to  their  quantitative 
results.  What  it  comes  down  to  in  the  last  analysis  would 
seem  to  be  the  problem  of  the  individual  employe,  the 
needs  and  attitudes  he  or  she  brings  to  the  job — or  rather, 
what  needs  the  job  can  be  made  to  meet,  what  attitudes 
it  ran  help  to  foster.  Efficiency  experts  who  envisage  their 
task  in  terms  more  creative  than  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary movements  have  begun  to  search  for  the  dynamic  of 
incentive.  We  hear  of  "giving  the  worker  a  stake  in  indus- 
try," and  the  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  are  seeking  a 
moral  equivalent  for  the  pride  of  craftsmanship  which  tech- 
nical advances  have  rendered  meaningless. 

Large-scale  organization,  whether  it  be  of  industry  or  of 
social  service,  brings  with  it  problems  unknown  to  the  earlier 
more  spontaneous  expression  of  the  same  activities.  Our 
method  of  dealing  with  these  problems  has  been  largely  one  of 
forms  and  formuli,  all  the  manifold  devices  of  standardization 
based  on  our  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  arrangements  and  ma- 
chinery. We  are  often  aware  that  our  arrangements  are 
not  quite  adequate  to  the  situation,  that  there  is  a  hitch 
in  the  machinery  somewhere,  so  we  set  about  to  tinker  with 
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the  nuts  and  bolts,  or  to  conceive  new  molds  to  shape  our 
activities.  But  there  is  always  implicit  in  our  efforts  "an 
infinite  faith  in  molds."  Yet  devices,  systems,  plans  of 
organization  are  but  tools  fashioned  by  ourselves,  and  they 
are  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  made  to  serve  our 
human  ends.  It  is  not  their  tendency  to  do  our  thinking 
for  us,  and  there  emerges  at  length  the  realization  that  de- 
liberate problem-solving  thought  is  required  of  us  afresh 
with  every  new  situation. 

What  this  means  in  terms  of  our  present  problem  is  the 
willingness  to  recognize  its  existence  and  to  seek  means  for 
meeting  it.  We  shall  not  need  to  engage  in  very  dangerous 
pioneering.  Much  of  the  path  lies  cleared  before  us.  Both 
in  the  fields  of  production  and  of  distribution,  the  commer- 
cial world,  under  the  pressure  of  the  profit-motive,  has  made 
excursions  into  the  realm  of  employe  psychology.  Their 
researches  are  as  yet  still  in  the  tentative  stage,  but  I  believe 
we  can  fruitfully  follow  the  lines  they  have  indicated  and 
adapt  their  experience  to  our  own  peculiar  needs.  It  seems 
superfluous  to  point  out  that  a  program  which  has  been 
found  to  pay  for  itself  when  measured  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  will  have  little  need  to  defend  its  practicality, 
while  its  validity  in  terms  of  improved  human  relations 
requires  no  further  vindication  here. 

ONE  of  the  wisest  of  social  psychologists,  Mary  Follett, 
has  posited  what  she  calls  integrative  unity  as  the  basis 
for  sound  organization.  The  application  of  this  principle 
to  the  relations  of  services  and  departments  is  so  widely 
accepted  that  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  it  here. 
It  is  in  its  significance  for  the  relations  of  men  that  we 
shall  find  it  most  suggestive  in  meeting  our  present  difficul- 
ties. The  concept  -of  integrative  unity  of  organization  en- 
tails a  wider  application  of  the  term  social  service  than  we 
have  thus  far  been  accustomed  to.  By  common  acceptance, 
the  term  has  come  to  designate  only  that  department  which 
is  centered  about  the  case  work  of  the  institution.  Matrons, 
attendants,  porters,  general  service  employes  of  all  types, 
have  not  been  included.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  treading  too 
vigorously  on  the  pride  of  caste  in  my  own  profession  when 
I  suggest  that  these  too  be  considered  "social  service."  This 
implies  more  than  a  mere  bandying  of  words.  It  implies 
that  the  entire  organization,  from  the  chief  administrator 
down  to  the  lowliest  errand-boy,  conceive  itself  in  terms 
of  a  functional  unit  directed  toward  the  single  goal  of  social 
service  in  its  manifold  and  varied  aspects.  It  does  not  sug- 
gest that  the  present  director  of  the  case  work  department 
assume  control  of  the  entire  institution.  It  suggests  rather 
that  the  philosophy  and  aims  of  that  department  be  extended 
to  these  humbler  types  of  service  whose  contributions 
so  vitally  affect  the  spirit  of  the  whole. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  find  the  ideal  of  service  too  com- 
plex to  serve  as  stimulus  for  the  jobs  requiring  little  intelli- 
gence. It  is  an  ideal  which  is  being  trustfully  inculcated 
in  our  schools  in  children  whose  mental  ages  are  no  higher 
than  we  may  assume  for  the  lowest  level  of  our  institutional 
employes.  There  is  possible,  in  any  event,  the  creation  of 
an  atmosphere  by  the  more  discerning  which  will  go  far  in 
influencing  the  others  in  whom  suggestibility  is  most  likely 
to  be  found.  We  all  know  the  degree  of  our  own  suscepti- 
bility to  the  general  tone  of  our  surroundings  despite  our 
proud  aim  of  critical  detachment. 

I  have  been  using  the  word  employe  unwillingly  and  with 
regret  for  the  paucity  of  terms  available.  Employe  carries 
with  it  the  connotation  of  its  correlative  employer  and  all 


the  implications  of  antagonism  that  the  old  class  psychology 
has  taught.  The  significance  of  the  term  is  fading  even 
for  industry,  as  we  find  the  "boss"  less  and  less  often  the 
owner  of  the  business  and  more  and  more  another  em- 
ploye responsible  to  a  board  and  ultimately  to  the  public 
as  stockholders.  In  a  philanthropic  institution  the  term  has 
lost  all  meaning.  We  are  one  and  all  employes  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  and  the  sense  of  the  identity  of  that  rela- 
tionship should  facilitate  the  creation  of  that  integrative 
unity  of  which  Miss  Follett  speaks. 

EC.  LINDEMAN'S  term  "functional  fellowship" 
*  clinches  the  concept  I  am  trying  to  present.  Such  a 
fellowship  would  do  away  with  friction  between  departments 
and  waste  emotion  involved  in  submitting  to  orders  from 
above.  There  would  be  less  of  the  feeling  that  we  are 
working  "under"  someone,  more  of  the  realization  that 
we  are  working  "with."  (For  a  delightful  presentation  of 
this  attitude  in  an  executive,  see  The  Hospital  and  the 
Superintendent,  two  addresses  by  C.  Irving  Fisher,  M.D., 
superintendent  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York,  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form.  The  spirit  that  pervades  Dr. 
Fisher's  own  institution  has  won  widespread  appreciation  and 
bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  vitality  of  his  conception.) 

The  wearying  rules  and  regulations  which  are  resented 
now  as  the  expression  of  an  authority  that  is  external  and 
arbitrary,  would  become  the  inevitable  requirements  of  a 
situation  to  which  we  bear  an  integral  relation.  Such  an 
attitude  would  make  it  possible  for  each  to  bring  his  fullest 
contribution  to  the  work  as  a  whole  and  to  stand  by  that 
contribution.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  child-rearing  that  the 
giving  of  responsibility  induces  maturity,  but  in  our  pro- 
fessional relations  we  think  too  little  of  this  matter.  How 
much  the  utilization  of  this  tendency  would  lighten  the 
work  of  the  executive  is  being  proven  in  practice.  As  R.  H. 
Tawney  tells  us  in  a  paper  quoted  by  Miss  Follett, 
"no  amount  of  supervision  can  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  discretion." 

The  increased  self-respect  and  pride  in  his  job  which  would 
come  to  each  employe  with  this  emphasis  on  the  dignity  of 
joint  responsibility  for  community  service  would  react  in 
many  directions.  The  "inseparable  relation  between  interest 
and  efficiency"  would  be  found  to  hold  in  this  connection 
as  well  as  in  industry.  The  value  to  the  individual  employe 
cannot,  I  think,  be  overestimated.  Wages  are  not  his  only 
interest.  All  his  eagerness  to  create  and  to  construct,  his 
desire  for  the  approval  of  his  associates,  the  sense  of  his 
own  significance  in  relation  to  the  whole,  all  these  legitimate 
human  desires  demand  satisfaction.  If  you  are  an  adherent 
of  the  old  psychology  you  will  nod,  ah  yes,  the  instinct  for 
self-assertion !  and  if  you  have  caught  up  with  the  Freudians 
you  will  recognize  the  "ego  drive."  But  however  you  name  it, 
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it  is  there,  and  when  not  utilized  it  can  play  havoc  with 
the  best  laid  plans.  There  is  a  strong  movement  afoot  among 
the  vanguard  of  psychiatric  social  workers  to  rid  themselves 
by  process  of  analysis  of  those  emotional  fixations  and  un- 
healthy drives  which  limit  their  professional  detachment. 
It  is  doubtful  how  widespread  such  a  movement  can  in 
practice  become,  and  even  the  most  enthusiastic  would  pause 
before  recommending  the  plan  for  the  elevator-boy.  Yet 
we  can  do  much  with  mass  methods.  We  can  utilize  the 
common  basic  drives  and  transmute  to  socially  desirable 
values  the  satisfaction  found  in  work.  When  we  can  help 
a  man  with  an  "ego  inferiority"  to  identify  himself  with  the 
institution  in  the  role  of  helper,  so  that  he  need  no  longer 
assert  himself  by  taking  it  out  on  the  patients;  when  we 
have  helped  him  to  play  the  part  of  good  parent  rather  than 
bad,  we  have  made  the  first  change  in  a  series  which  will 
affect  the  entire  organization. 

We  have  all  become  familiar  with  what  the  psychologist 
has  called  the  "circular  response,"  and  its  basic  influence 
in  every  phase  of  human  association.  In  the  situation  we 
are  discussing,  an  even  greater  number  of  factors  than  usual 
are  involved  in  the  mutual  interaction  of  directing  staff,  em- 
ployes and  patients.  The  changed  attitude  of  the  directing 
staff  which  we  have  been  urging  will  produce  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  attitude  of  the  employes  both  toward  the 
directing  staff  and  toward  the  patients.  These  latter  will 
in  turn  be  found  to  have  altered  their  attitudes  toward  the 
employes  and  toward  the  institution  as  a  whole,  to  have 
become  more  self-respecting,  less  vexing.  That  this  will 
follow  can  be  prejudged  from  the  experience  of  the  psy- 
chiatric clinic  in  the  hospital  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  had  under  its  aegis 
the  most  difficult  group  of  patients  in  the  hospital,  it  seems 
to  have  found  less  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  hospital  rul- 
ings and  in  preventing  the  abuse  of  kindness  than  many 
of  the  others.  The  patients,  for  the  most  part,  sensed  the 
justice  of  the  regulations  as  they  were  administered  there. 
This  was,  I  think,  because  there  had  become  incorporated  in 
their  technique  something  of  the  general  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness and  absence  of  any  personal  attitude  toward  the  pa- 
tients which  I  am  here  indicating.  When  the  employe  is  no 
longer  seen  as  a  policeman  or  an  inconsistent  dispenser  of 
special  favors,  we  shall  have  less  need  for  enforcing  discipline 
among  patients,  and  the  newly  built  up  attitudes  of  the 
employe  will  find  many  occasions  for  release  in  the  number- 
less opportunities  for  helpfulness  that  arise. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  need  for  "integrative  unity" 
of  organization  to  the  exclusion  of  the  means  for  bringing 
it  about.  Many  of  the  devices  which  industry  is  utilizing — 
education  of  employes  to  an  understanding  of  the  organ- 
ization as  a  whole  and  the  part  each  plays  in  relation  to 
it,  meetings  of  employes  to  discuss  problems  that  arise  in 
their  spheres  and  offer  suggestions,  more  careful  selection 
and  placing  so  as  to  relate  the  character  of  the  man  to  the 
type  of  job,  insuring  a  variety  of  tasks  and  transfers  to 
prevent  monotony — these  can  be  adapted  to  our  needs. 
Others  will  suggest  themselves  as  we  begin  experimenting 
along  these  lines,  and  there  will  be  many  variations  with 
the  type  of  organization  and  the  nature  of  its  functions 
which  cannot  be  arrived  at  a  priori.  The  primary  essential 
is  that  the  conception  underlying  these  experiments  be  psy- 
chologically and  philosophically  sound — in  order  that  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  our  social  efforts — attainment  of  a  more 
decent  common  life — be  so  much  nearer  realization. 
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Controlling  Alcoholism 

ENGLAND'S  attempt  to  combat  the  evils  of  excessive 
drinking  have  been  largely  based  on  restrictive  and  edu- 
cational measures  and  it  is  the  results  of  such  efforts  that  are 
recounted  in  a  recent  address  by  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme, 
formerly  principal  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  a  leader  for  many  years  in  movements  against 
alcoholism  in  Great  Britain. 

"Comparing  1910  with  1925,"  Sir  Arthur  writes,  "the 
annual  consumption  of  beer  per  capita  has  declined  in  Great 
Britain  from  26.31  to  17.97  gallons,  of  spirits  from  0.65 
to  0.32  gallons,  and  of  wine  has  increased  from  0.28  to  0.30 
gallons. 

"In  1910  in  England  and  Wales  there  were  161,407  con- 
victions for  drunkenness,  in  1925  these  had  declined  to 
75>O77-  But  this  number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness,  al- 
though happily  declining,  is  still  a  serious  social  evil.  It 
implies  that  about  one  person  in  517  of  total  population  or 
about  one  in  275  adults  is  convicted  annually  or  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  total  population  is  convicted  more  than 
once.  It  appears  not  unlikely  in  view  of  these  figures  that 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  adult  male  population  gets  drunk 
at  least  once  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  modern  physiological  re- 
search showing  that  alcoholic  drinks  even  in  small  doses 
diminish  efficiency  in  work  of  any  kind  and  increase  the 
risk  of  accidents  has  greatly  influenced  the  habits  of  the 
community.  The  fact  that  in  medical  practice  alcohol  is 
now  prescribed  to  an  extent  which  is  almost  negligible  when 
compared  with  the  past  also  has  had  a  great  influence  in 
changing  the  public  outlook  on  the  subject.  But  it  would 
be  a  serious  blunder  to  believe  that  educational  and  social 
influences  have  been  solely  responsible  for  the  improvement 
already  secured.  They  have  been  made  effective  by  the  con- 
temporaneous restrictions  on  drink  which  have  been  en- 
forced. 

"The  problem  of  alcoholic  control  remains  to  be  solved. 
Economic  considerations  may — when  they  are  fully  realized 
— help  to  solve  it ;  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  even  small  amounts  of  alcohol  always  diminish  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  worker  will  doubtless  secure  a  gradual  change 
in  social  habits ;  improvements  in  housing ;  provision  of  ade- 
quate facilities  for  recreation  and  amusement ;  better  do- 
mestic cooking,  and  general  management ;  and  the  increas- 
ing sensitiveness  of  the  individual  conscience  to  responsibility 
for  our  fellows  will  all  be  factors.  But  there  are  in  our 
midst  a  proportion  whom  I  have  denominated  'savages' ;  and 
for  them- — and  to  protect  the  community  against  them — com- 
pulsion in  some  form  or  other,  perhaps  in  many  forms,  is 
indispensable." 

From  one  city  in  America,  which  is  trying  the  most  drastic 
experiment  in  compulsory  control  of  alcoholism  which  the 
world  has  witnessed,  comes  the  report  of  a  study  to  add  to 
our  few  and  fragmentary  facts  on  the  working  of  prohibition, 
recounted  by  Helen  M.  Voorhees,  who  directed  it: 

The  study,  writes  Miss  Voorhees,  was  based  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Public  Welfare  Association 
for  the  years  1916  and  1924,  two  years  which  were  equally 
removed  in  time  from  the  date  of  prohibition's  entry  into  so- 
ciety. The  total  case  load  of  the  Public  Welfare  was  included, 
since  for  a  city  of  the  size  of  Madison  (42,519  in  1924)  a 
smaller  sample  might  prove  inadequate. 

The  task  for  1924  was  comparatively  simple,  as  the  statis- 
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tical  records  of  the  organization  made  easy  the  selection  of 
families  where  drink  was  a  factor  in  their  dependency  or  need 
for  help.  Since  there  were  no  such  complete  records  for  1916, 
the  entire  file  of  cases  was  investigated  to  find  the  families 
suffering  from  the  influence  of  drink.  It  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  attitude  of  that  period  that  in  1916  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  discover  a  definite  statement  to  the  effect  that 
drink  was  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  study  of  the 
case  although  every  evidence  pointed  in  that  direction.  Both 
the  field  workers  and  wives  took  that  condition  so  for  granted 
that  frequently  no  note  was  made  of  it  until  the  case  history 
was  well  under  way  or  when  an  unusual  outbreak  on  the  part 
of  the  offender  demanded  attention.  By  1924  things  were  differ- 
ent. Apparently  any  hint  of  drink  as  even  a  casual  factor  was 
mentioned  in  the  very  first  record. 

Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  figures  which 
can  more  easily  be  compared  because  the  case  load  for  the 
two  years  was  approximately  the  same;  512  for  1924  and  507 
for  1916.  The  number  of  families  in  which  drink  was  even 
hinted  at  had  been  reduced  from  113  or  22.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1916  to  2O  or  3.9  per  cent  in  1924.  The  figures  for 
the  earlier  agree  surprisingly  with  those  of  a  similar  study  in 
Boston  made  in  1917,  when  the  Boston  Provident  Association 
records  showed  18  per  cent  of  its  families  influenced  by  in- 
temperance, while  those  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston 
showed  27  per  cent.  One  further  fact  is  significant:  In  1924 
drink,  where  it  was  found  at  all,  tended  to  become  the  major 
cause  of  the  family  trouble,  whereas  in  1916  it  was  considered 
more  frequently  only  a  contributing  cause  to  the  general  diffi- 
culty. 

The  study  re-emphasized  another  fact:  "Unemployment  was 
and  continued  to  be  the  constant  predicament  of  drink-affected 
families.  Of  course,  this  begins  or  continues  the  vicious  circle 
of  physical  disability  in  all  its  phases,  unemployment,  and  their 
added  physical  ills;  in  the  background  is  intemperance,  ready 
to  block  every  effort  to  remedy  the  trouble  and  to  help  pass 
on  to  the  next  generation  an  added  tendency  to  physical 
weakness. 

The  study  made  does  not  concern  itself  with  any  families 
other  than  those  who  came  under  the  care  of  the  Welfare 
Association.  Hence  nothing  can  be  said  for  or  against  pro- 
hibition in  any  other  level  of  society.  However,  for  this  group 
of  more  than  a  thousand  dependent  or  semi-dependent  families 
it  seems  clear  that  there  was  a  marked  decrease  of  intemper- 
ance between  1916  and  1924.  In  the  former  year  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  these  families  suffered  from  drink;  in  the  latter  year, 
less  than  one-twentieth  were  so  afflicted. 


A  LIST  of  publications  on  the  organization  and  administration 
of  clinics  and  out-patient  services  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Associated  Out-Patient  Clinics  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  from  which  it  may  be 
obtained  on  request.  The  listings  include  articles  from  maga- 
zines published  during  the  current  year,  surveys  on  clinic  facili- 
ties in  New  York  City,  and  pamphlets  on  clinic  organization 
and  management.  Copies  of  all  publications  on  the  list,  in 
limited  numbers,  also  may  be  obtained  without  cost  from  the 
Committee  at  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


POOR  LITTLE  RICH  children  as  well  as  unfortunate  little 
poor  children  appear  in  an  analysis  recently  made  of  the  home 
backgrounds  of  400  children  who  made  application  to  the  habit 
clinics  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  during 
tbeir  first  18  months  of  operation.  In  these  400  cases,  which 


include  all  cases  during  that  period  in  which  any  considerable 
service  was  rendered,  only  one  in  10  was  found  to  be  suffering 
for  lack  of  the  physical  necessities  of  life,  and  only  13  per  cent 
were  handicapped  by  poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  in  87  per 
cent  of  the  322  cases  in  which  the  home  failed  the  child,  the 
failure  was  spiritual  rather  than  material.  Four-fifths  of  these 
children  had  no  teaching  that  the  historian  could  discover  as 
to  the  meaning  of  right  and  wrong  behavior,  and  had  little 
or  no  effective  control  in  the  home.  Nearly  half  of  them  lived 
in  homes  in  which  there  was  no  cultural  interests,  41  per  cent 
lacked  opportunity  for  normal  play,  23  per  cent  were  cut  off 
from  the  social  give  iand  take  of  their  fellows,  and  10  per  cent 
of  them  "were  unloved  in  the  place  they  called  home."  In 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases  the  homes  were 
considered  adequate  for  die  needs  of  the  child,  and  the  behavior 
difficulty  was  due  to  physical  or  mental  defect  or  some  lack 
of  understanding  by  the  parents.  mux 


IN  THE  PAST 
eighteen  years  the 
incidence  of  blind- 
ness due  to  oph- 
thalmia neonator- 
um  (babies'  sore 
eyes)  has  been 
halved,  declares 
the  annual  report 
just  published  by 
the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the 
Prevention  of 
Blindness,  though 
in  fourteen  of  the 
states  and  Alaska 
there  still  is  no  provision  for  the  distribution  of  silver  nitrate 
to  prevent  the  suffering  and  frequent  blindness  resulting  from 
this  condition,  which  can  so  easily  be  avoided.  The  number  of 
sight-saving  classes  in  the  schools  has  increased  from  2  in  1915 
to  265  in  1926,  but  even  that  latter  considerable  number  meets 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  need;  there  should  be  some  4,700 
more.  Trachoma  and  industrial  accidents  which  impair  or 
destroy  eyesight  are  other  important  causes  of  blindness  on 
which  the  general  campaign  of  the  committee  and  its  special 
studies  and  projects  are  focussed. 


THE  FIRST  of  the  series  of  rural  hospitals  to  be  established 
by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  in  cooperation  with  local  com- 
munities was  dedicated  at  Farmville,  Virginia,  on  November 
9.  It  will  serve  all  or  part  of  nine  southside  Virginia  counties, 
covering  an  area  of  thirty-five  miles,  and  upwards  of  100,000 
people  who  have  been  without  adequate  hospital  facilities. 
When  announcement  was  made  of  the  program  of  the  fund 
to  help  establish  two  rural  hospitals  a  year,  more  than  fifty 
applications  were  received  from  communities  which  were  anxi- 
ous to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  offer:  that  a  third  of  the 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  should  be  provided  locally, 
while  the  fund  would  furnish  the  remainder  and  the  plans  and 
specifications.  Since  the  choice  of  Farmville  in  February,  1926, 
additional  awards  have  been  made  for  hospital  units  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Farmington,  Maine;  Glasgow,  Kentucky;  Beloit, 
Kansas;  and  Wauseon,  Ohio.  In  each  case  it  is  planned  to 
make  the  hospital  a  center  for  constructive  public  health  work 
as  well  as  for  medical  treatment,  and  the  program  of  the  fund 
include:,  provision  for  a  limited  number  of  fellowships  to  be 
awarded  to  local  physicians  for  postgraduate  study;  arrange- 
ments for  local  institutes  and  educational  clinics  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  hospital  and  conducted  by  well-known  med- 
ical men;  and  finally  provision  for  the  training  of  nurses. 


From  a  decoration  by  Ilonka  Karasz  for  The  Outline  of  Man's  Knowledge, 
by  Clement  Wood  (Lewis  Copeland  Company,  $5.00).  Here  a  poet,  with 
a  gift  for  curt  but  colorful  writing,  tells  the  story  of  history,  science,  litera- 
ture, art,  religion  and  philosophy  in  600  pages — an  outline  of  the  outlines 
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Understanding  Children 

THE  INNER  WORLD  OF  CHILDHOOD,  by  Frances  G.  Wicket.  Intro- 
duction  fry  Carl  G.  lung.  Appleton.  380  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of 
The  Suri'ey. 


BEING  conscious  is  terribly  hard  work.    Introspec- 
tion is  easy — and  often  futile.    But  few  of  us  ever 
reach  the  point  where  we  can  separate  the  "me" 
from   the  sticky  mass  of   racial   habit  and  social 
predilection  which  surrounds  it,  can  view  the  "me" 
straightforwardly,  refusing  to  be  distracted  by  self-love  or 
self-blame  or  self-pity,   and  can  give  the   "me"   an   honest 
chance  in  the  world. 

That  is  why  Mrs.  Wickes'  admirable  book  on  The  Inner 
World  of  Childhood  will  not  revolutionize  the  way  children 
are  reared  in  ten  thousand  families.  Her  way  is  too  hard. 
She  offers  no  system,  no  short  cut  to  child  culture.  She 
merely  offers,  quietly  and  modestly,  a  glimpse  into  the  child's 
soul,  and  traces  with  devastating  clarity  the  connection  be- 
tween that  soul  and  the  inner  life  of  the  parent.  Her  con- 
clusion is  as  simple  and  as  baffling  as  the  Golden  Rule: 

A  knowledge  of  our  own  problems,  and  a  relationship  of 
love  and  trust  with  the  child,  and  a  continuous  effort  toward 
greater  consciousness  first  for  ourselves  then  in  his  own  de- 
veloping life,  are  the  things  that  we  must  seek  after  if  we  are 
to  have  a  helpful  part  in  shaping  the  lives  of  children. 

In  the  baldest  terms,  Mrs.  Wickes'  thesis  is  that  parents 
who  do  not  wish  to  cripple  their  children  must  do  two 
things:  sustain  them,  and  get  off  their  backs.  The  paradox 


is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  child  is  an  individual,  not 
the  parents'  property  or  show-front.  But  his  physical  de- 
pendence on  the  mother  during  gestation  is  no  more  real 
than  his  spiritual  dependence  on  his  parents  during  infancy 
and  early  childhood.  The  first  need  of  the  child  is  for 
security.  In  case  after  case  which  Mrs.  Wickes  quotes — for 
she  has  a  genuine  feeling  for  children,  and  the  book  is  full 
of  them — there  is  touching  evidence  of  the  utter  demorali- 
zation which  may  lie  beneath  the  bravado  of  a  boisterous 
exterior  when  a  child  senses  that  he  is  really  unwanted,  or 
unloved,  or  when  he  is  swayed  by  the  caprice  of  a  shallow 
parent,  or  crushed  by  the  sternness  of  a  martinet.  Security  is 
not  a  gift  that  can  be  given  externally:  it  proceeds  from  the 
heart,  and  the  child,  as  intuitive  as  a  feather  in  the  breeze, 
is  carried  on  the  unseen  currents  of  the  parents'  feeling. 

But  if  security  demands  honesty,  honesty  demands  con- 
sciousness. The  father  and  mother  who  conceal,  under  a 
courteous  demeanor  and  a  decorous  "respect  for  the  child's 
feelings,"  raw  resentments  and  mutual  distrusts,  can  give 
no  real  security  to  the  child.  The  repressed  mother,  the 
infantile  father  not  only  threaten  the  security  which  is  vital 
for  the  child's  growth,  but  may  actually  poison  it  through 
the  spiritual  osmosis  which  is  inseparable  from  family  life. 
For  the  maladjustment  that  we  crush  down  into  the  un- 
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conscious  slips  from  our  control:  we  can  no  more  keep  it 
out  of  our  relationships  than  we  can  withhold  our  breath 
from  the  face  of  the  morning.  Here  Mrs.  Wickes  makes 
one  of  her  most  telling  points:  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
parents'  problems  be  solved  before  the  child  can  be  released 
from  their  tension ;  that  would  make  the  fate  of  childhood 
too  cruel,  for  who  of  us  can  accomplish  that?  When  the 
problem  is  admitted  to  consciousness,  is  faced  by  the  parents 
and  carried  honestly  between  them,  heavy  though  it  may 
be,  the  child  is  free  to  adjust  to  the  reality  of  the  situation. 
The  dice  are  no  longer  loaded  against  him.  No  reality  can 
be  as  baffling  as  the  insidious  blight  which  spreads  through 
a  child's  world  from  the  suppressed  bitterness  of  a  parent. 

Mrs.  Wickes  writes  as  a  practicing  psychologist,  whose 
work  with  children  has  been  based  upon  the  analytical 
psychology  of  Jung.  She  is  careful,  however,  to  make  plain 
the  essential  difference  between  such  use  of  analytic  tech- 
nique with  children  and  the  analytical  process  which  is 
suitable  for  adults.  Her  book  necessarily  summarizes  some 
psychoanalytic  tenets.  Unfortunately,  she  puts  these  defi- 
nitions in  the  first  chapter  where  they  will  no  doubt  frighten 
away,  by  their  unfamiliarity  and  their  compression,  the 
very  parents  who  most  need  to  share  her  warm  and  friendly 
knowledge  of  childhood.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  bring 
parents  of  the  old  school  into  real  contact  with  the  fresh 
concepts  of  modern  psychology  will  recognize  the  odds 
against  this  book.  Incidentally,  the  reader  who  is  curious 
about  psychoanalysis  as  interpreted  by  the  associates  of  Jung 
will  go  far  before  he  discovers  a  more  illuminating  comment 
than  this  from  one  of  Mrs.  Wickes'  later  chapters: 

Analysis  .  .  .  does  not  solve  our  problems  but  merely  presents 
them  for  our  inspection.  .  .  .  the  unconscious  merely  presents 
the  problem,  pulls  it  up  into  the  light  so  that  it  may  be 
examined.  The  acceptance  of  the  task  and  the  choice  of  the 
new  •way  to  be  followed  lie  in  the  conscious. 

Of  course,  if  one  is  satisfied  with  the  facile  formulae  of 
the  behaviorists  all  this  talk  of  an  inner  world  is  moonshine. 
But  those  who  still  suspect  the  existence  of  what  used  to  be 
called  the  soul — and  has  anybody  a  better  word? — will  be 
grateful  for  this  book  as  a  guide  to  a  more  sensitive  under- 
standing of  the  child. 

RUTH  FAIRBANK  AND  GEDDES  SMITH 

Like  Father  Like  Son 

EVERYDAY    PROBLEMS    OF    THE    EVERYDAY    CHILD,    by   Douglas 
A.   Thorn,  M.D.    Appleton.    350  fp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Surety. 

THIS  book  will  appeal  directly  to  parents,  for  whom  it 
is  written  in  a  clear  and  helpful  manner,  practical  for 
everyday  situations.   It  is  thoroughly  constructive  in  its  point 
of  view.    Sometimes,  beside  the  discussion  of  specific  topics, 


The  To-Kn  Hall  provides  space  for 
a  branch,  sometimes  headquar- 
ters for  a  county  library  system. 


Why  should  the  farmhouse  be  denied  the  good  boots 
•which  are  free  to  all  in  the  cityf  ( This  and  three  cuts 
folloiving,  courtesy  American  Library  Association) 
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simple,  definite  ad- 
vice is  given  for 
meeting  particular 
difficulties. 

The  nature  and 
formation  of  use- 
ful habit  reactions 
constitute  an  in- 
structive chapter ; 
the  essential  sig- 
nificance of  obedi- 
ence and  its  place 
in  a  child's  devel- 
opment should  do 
much  to  bring  the 
parent  to  a  func- 
tional attitude  to- 
ward his  child's  training.  Such  an  emotion  as  anger  is 
pointed  out  as  natural  and  useful  to  the  child  and  therefore 
a  subject  for  control,  not  suppression  or  eradication.  Fear 
is  treated  with  regard  to  its  possible  value,  objective  or 
subjective,  as  the  individual  may  make  use  of  it;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  to  be  examined  frankly  with  the  child  and  openly 
discharged  or,  if  it  has  really  useful  elements,  these  are  to 
be  wisely  incorporated  into  life.  Jealousy,  inferiority,  sex 
disturbances  are  considered  in  the  light  of  the  factors  in- 
volved, while  at  the  same  time  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
part  played  in  their  formation  by  parental  mistakes  and 
parental  attitudes. 

Thus  the  parents'  own  problems  are  considered  as  the 
source  in  large  part  of  those  of  the  child.  Enlightenment 
falls  upon  the  child's  difficulty  only  when  the  parent  realizes 
that  he  projects  upon  the  child  his  own  fears,  embarrass- 
ments, his  expectation  of  the  child's  failure,  and  so  on. 
Heredity  and  environment  are  appraised  so  that  the  parent 
will  give  each  its  due  and  place  no  false  reliance  upon  hered- 
ity making  it  an  excuse  from  effort  for  himself  and  child. 
One  may  be  surprised  to  find  corporal  punishment  ad- 
vocated, even  in  a  slight  degree,  and  physical  measures  for 
such  a  habit  as  thumb-sucking,  yet  the  constructive  approach 
here  to  the  matters  for  correction  actually  tends  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  such  means.  Fuller  recognition  of  the  psychology 
of  the  love-life  and  the  part  it  plays  between  parent  and  child 
would  have  added  illumination  to  various  problems.  The  book 
is,  however,  an  exceedingly  useful  and  stimulating  guide. 

LOUISE  BRINK 
Child  Study  Association 

The  School  an  Open  Road 

THE  PROBLEM  CHILD,  by  A.  S.  Neitt.    McBridt.    256  pp.    Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  analytic  age  adds  a  new  volume  to  its  library  and 
to  its  credit.  A.  S.  Neill  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  work 
with  problem  children.  There  is  nothing  of  the  pedantic 
or  didactic  in  this  book,  and  the  author  holds  aloof  from 
all  standardized  child  psychology.  His  approach  to  neurotic 
aspects  of  childhood  is  that  of  the  humanist  with  an  open 
mind  and  heart,  who  lives  through  sick  reactions  with  the 
victims  of  early  mishandling  and  then  writes  what  he 
has  learned  of  thwarted  forces.  "The  only  curing  that 
should  be  practiced  is  the  curing  of  unhappiness"  and  to 
impose  rigid  formulas  upon  childhood  cripples  life  itself. 
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School  to  Neill  means  essentially  release,  to  enable  the 
child  to  carry  out  his  interests,  to  give  his  energy  full  play, 
that  he  may  find  again  the  lost  road  to  happiness.  The 
author  rejects  the  light  technique  and  method  of  the 
"modern"  teacher  and  parent  who  find  it  less  effort  to  treat 
the  surface  than  to  trace  the  root  of  disorders. 

In  his  school,  established  first  in  Austria,  now  in  England, 
the  author  takes  education  as  a  living  thing.  For  him  it 
never  becomes  an  abstraction.  He  feels  that  it  must  func- 
tion freely  on  a  flexible  basis  of  give  and  take ;  and  since 
organic  needs  are  vital  and  sound  it  follows  that  chil- 
dren instinctively  use  liberty  to 
form  healthy  adjustments  to  group 
unity. 

"Every  case  has  been  the  result 
of  misguided  early  education"  when 
out  of  scrapped  iron  the  educator 
is  told  to  perform  miracles.  Neill 
frankly  admits  his  failures  after  too 
much  damage  has  been  done,  or 
often  repairs  are  temporary  when 
the  home  continues  its  blind  process 
of  waste.  "A  man's  life  is  the  story 
of  his  fears"  and  there  are  illumi- 
nating chapters  on  the  effects  of  pun- 
ishment, on  neuroses  formed  by  re- 
ligious training  or  parental  violence  T/i-is 
with  the  result  that  those  shadows 
cast  their  life  sentence  on  the  child. 

This  book  reduces  much  of  the  present  problem  stuff 
to  profoundly  simple  terms.  Neill  is  conscious  of  the  limita- 
tions of  current  and  glib  child  psychology.  Before  a 
fatuous  world  can  hope  to  guide  the  child  it  must  first 
turn  the  mirror  on  its  own  conflicts  and  view  the  dusty 
image  of  "past  beliefs,  past  manners,  past  morals" — not  to 
force  yesterday  on  the  child,  but  with  sympathy  and  trust 
to  help  him  into  tomorrow. 

HALLE  SCHAFFNER 

Group  Autobiography 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CUTTERS'  UNION,  fry  James  Oneal.    New  York 
Local  10.    451  pp.    Price  J2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IT  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  trade  union  movement 
that  the  history  and  traditions  of  trade  unions  are  being 
set  down  in  writing  for  the  benefit  of  those  members  who 
have  not  had  to  undergo  the  experiences  of  the  pioneer 
unionist.  The  History  of  the  Cutters'  Union  was  issued 
in  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  cutters' 
local  of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  It  is  the  record  of  an  organized  craft  of  skilled 
workmen  reflecting  all  the  many  currents,  turbulent  and 
otherwise,  that  have  entered  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. 

In  the  beginning  the  cutters'  local  was  comprised  of 
German  and  Irish  workers  wielding  the  cutters'  knife.  The 
industry  was  decentralized,  the  shops  were  small,  and  the 
union  was  ephemeral.  With  increasing  production,  a 
greater  division  of  labor,  the  entrance  of  heterogeneous 
nationalities  into  the  industry,  there  came  also  a  chang- 
ing occupational  psychology,  racial  conflicts  between  workers 
in  the  same  trade  resulting  in  internal  political  squabbles. 
Out  of  the  chaos  of  these  early  conflicts  was  crystal- 


library  doubled  its  community  value 
accepting     the    aid    of    county-wide    service. 


lized  an  organization  of  workers  that  came  to  be  the 
best  organized,  the  highest  paid,  the  strongest  group 
in  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union. 
The  cutters  have  held  a  strategic  position  in  the  garment 
industry.  Because  of  this,  they  have  been  proud  workers, 
self-conscious,  important  factors  in  strikes,  individualistic 
and  conservative.  The  record  of  their  disagreements  with 
the  international  union,  begins  with  the  factional  trouble 
between  the  Gotham  Knife  Cutters  and  the  United  Cloak 
and  Suit  Cutters  in  1902  and  leads  up  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  cutters'  local  from  the  international  union  in  1910. 
It  is  a  repetition  of  the  conflicts 
of  authority  between  the  state 
and  the  nation,  born  from  the 
state,  and  yet  claiming  power 
over  it. 

The  book  is  a  contribution  to 
trade  union  literature.  It  has  many 
literary  defects,  and  undoubtedly 
may  be  subject  to  much  criticism 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
participated  in  the  making  of  the 
union,  but  it  does  make  acces- 
sible to  those  interested  in  the 
evolution  of  craft  psychology  a 
fund  of  information  and  inter- 
pretation. 

THERESA  WOLFSON 
Hunter  College 


The  Girl  of  Today 

GIRL  LIFE  IN  AMERICA,  fry  Henriette  R.  Walter.  National  Committee 
for  the  Study  of  Juvenile  Reading.  157  pp.  Price  $.50  postpaid  of  Tht 
Survey. 


girl  of  today,"  like  all  generalizations,  probably 
exists  only  in  our  own  classifying  and  generalizing- 
minds,  and  yet  we  know  so  well  what  we  mean  by  the- 
term  that  it  calls  up  a  very  concrete  image.  To  most  of 
us  it  suggests  immediately  a  slender,  boyish,  short-haired, 
long-legged  girl,  displaying  both  art  and  artifice  in  her  over- 
red  lips,  her  arched  brows,  her  darkened  lashes,  yet  re- 
markable for  her  honesty,  her  directness,  her  courage  and 
her  capacity  for  speaking,  quite  simply  and  naturally,  of 
spades  when  spades  are  meant. 

In  a  word,  the  girl  of  today  means  the  modern  flapper. 
It  is  she  of  whom  we  think  as  the  typical  product  of  our 
own  age  rather  than  of  the  infinite  variety  of  other  girls 
whom  we  have,  as  always,  with  us.  It  is  of  the  flapper's 
background — her  home,  school,  jobs,  religion,  recreation, 
reading — that  the  study  of  Girl  Life  in  America  treat* 
primarily. 

This  study  is  based  upon  much  careful  research  and  a 
keen  analysis  of  authoritative  studies  made  by  many  agencies, 
both  governmental  and  private.  To  secure  information 
upon  points  about  which  adequate  or  recent  material  did 
not  seem  available,  original  data  were  gathered  through- 
three  questionnaires,  which  are  given  in  full  in  the  appendix. 
The  study  is  extensive  rather  than  intensive  but  it  is  so  well 
documented  and  so  admirably  arranged  that  it  will  serve 
as  a  guide  and  ready  reference  manual  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  youth  of  today,  particularly  in  the  possibilities 
and  problems  of  the  adolescent  girl.  As  far  as  possible,  facts 
have  been  presented  ifi  tabular  form  and,  throughout,  the- 
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text  is  broken  by  captions  which  catch  the  eye  because  they 
ask  the  pertinent,  intelligent  questions  which  will  be  in  the 
mind  of  every  alert  reader.  The  summaries  at  the  opening 
of  each  chapter  and  the  index  at  the  end  of  the  book  add 
to  its  value  by  making  its  material  more  readily  accessible. 
There  is  much  in  the  picture  of  unstable  homes,  highly 
standardized  education,  commercial  recreation,  and  general 
disorganization  in  religious  belief  and  codes  of  conduct  that 
must  give  anxious  pause  to  one  who  considers  seriously  the 
situation  of  the  growing  girl  of  today.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  much,  too,  to  show  that  effective  efforts  are  being 
made  to  counteract  these  tendencies.  The  spirit  of  Miss 
Walter's  study  is,  in  itself,  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times. 
The  care  with  which  the  data  have  been  gathered  and 
sifted,  the  clear  separation  of  fact  from  opinion,  the  avoi- 
dance of  unjustified  conclusions  are  all  characteristics  of  a 
new  age  which  strives  to  face  facts  unafraid,  and  to  free 
itself  from  unconsidered  judgments  and  unreasoned  be- 
havior. When  that  spirit  comes  to  prevail  among  educators, 
parents  and  social  workers,  youth  will  be  more  sympathet- 
ically understood  and  more  constructively  criticized  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  Altogether,  the  study  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  and  deserves  to  be  used  widely. 

MARY  L.  ELY 

Education  Secretary, 

National  League  of  Girls'  Clubs 

School  vs.  Factory 

HUMAN  WASTE  IN   EDUCATION,  by  Anna   Yeomans  Reed.     Century. 
449  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

FTER  more  than  twenty  years  of  rich   personal  ex- 


the  compulsory  school  period.  This  type  of  "legislation  has 
not  solved"  school  elimination  and  employment  problems 
but  there  are  many  indications  that  "it  has  increased  retarda- 
tion." She  would  place  the  chronological  age  limit  for  com- 
pulsory schooling  at  fourteen  years. 

The  discussion  dealing  with  "work-experience"  as  a  factor 
in  education  presents  "evidence  to  indicate  an  increasing 
realization  of  its  importance."  The  experiments  which 
follow  "bring  before  one  vividly  the  fact  that  the  employer 
is  an  indispensable  factor  in  furnishing  usable  facilities  for 
the  education  of  that  large  group  of  youth  who  have  valuable 
social  and  economic  potentialities  but  who  are  not  qualified 
for  or  interested  in  academic  opportunities."  The  reviewer 
sees  this  conclusion  emphasized  daily  in  her  employment 
and  adjustment  work  with  girls.  Dr.  Reed  has,  however, 
allowed  this  point  of  view  to  color  her  reaction  to  the 
material  included  throughout  the  book,  and  has  unfortu- 
nately neglected  to  give  due  recognition  to  the  possibilities 
of  practical  and  unit  courses  of  trade  training  within  the 
schools  for  certain  retarded  children ;  such  courses,  for  in- 
stance, as  those  given  by  the  trade  extension  classes  of 
New  York  City. 

The  only  mention  which  Dr.  Reed  makes  of  accidents  to 
minors  in  industry  is  in  connection  with  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  survey  of  The  Working  Children  of  Boston  from 
which  she  notes  that  there  were  "comparatively  few  ac- 
cidents, and  23.3  per  cent  of  those  which  did  occur  hap- 
pened when  the  children  were  not  at  work."  She  has 
neglected  to  give  consideration  to  the  recent  important 
studies  of  accidents  to  employed  minors  in  Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  State.  These 
studies  point  out  that  because  the  child's  attention  is  less 

perience  and  activity  along  lines  of  social  service,  sustained  than  that  of  an  adult,  because  he  lacks  experience 
teaching,  business,  practical  and  research  personnel  work,  and  is  still  immature  in  muscular  and  nervous  development, 

he  is  more  liable  to  suffer  accidents  than  an  adult  under 
given  industrial  conditions.  This  is  more  than  true  when 
applied  to  the  inferior  group  of  working  children  who  form 


the  author  is  unusually  well  qualified  to  make  this  valuable 
contribution  to  the  whole  problem  of  child  waste  in  indus- 
try and  in  compulsory  education. 


Her  conclusions  and  suggestions  are  based  on  analysis  of     a  large  percentage  of  "drop-outs,"  and  whose  development 


pertinent  information  drawn 
from  numerous  surveys,  re- 
searches, and  reports.  The 
material  has  been  so  handled 
that  the  high  points  of  the 
investigation  and  the  con- 
clusions may  be  read  without 
examining  the  long  array  of 
technical  material.  The  stu- 
dent can  find  in  the  body  of 
the  book  "factual  evidence 
to  permit  him  to  evaluate 
any  interpretations  and  con- 
clusions of  the  author."  The 
plan,  however,  necessitates 
considerable  repetition  of  the 


The  county  librarian  comes  bringing  with  ktr  fresh  supplies  of 
food  bosks  for  \the  branch  library  and  the  school  and  offering 
expert  advice  and  assistance  to  the  local  libraries  on  her  route. 


in  judgment  and  nervous  sta- 
bility is  less  than  that  of  the 
average  child  of  his  chrono- 
logical age.  Since  it  is  with 
the  "drop-out"  and  "human 
waste"  that  Dr.  Reed  is  es- 
pecially concerned,  the  omis- 
sion of  such  accident  con- 
sideration is  especially  unfor- 
tunate. 

In  the  most  hopeful  part 
of  the  book,  Suggestions 
for  Waste  Elimination,  Dr. 
Reed  cites  the  interesting 
type  of  experimentation 
which  is  "changing  the  pic- 


interpretations   and  conclusions   if  the  entire  text  is   read,      ture  in  some  localities,  and  has  attempted  to  weave  frag- 
Dr.  Reed's  introductory  "overview,"  the  earlier  surveys,      mentary  constructive  suggestions   into  the  beginning  of   a 


Dr.  Reed's  introductory  "overview,"  the  earlier  surveys, 
and  their  results,  then  the  later  surveys,  give  an  historical 


mentary  constructive  suggestions   into  the  beginning  of   a 
tentative  program  for  waste  reduction."    Her  evaluation  of 


development  and  consecutive  conception  of  the  facts  on  the  the  material  indicates  suggestions,  some  of  which  may  help 

waste  involved  in  child  labor  and  education,  both  separately  to  answer  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  day,  i.  e.,  not  more 

and  comparatively.     She  gives  particular   attention   to   the  compulsory   schooling    but    a    better   handling   of   children 

generally   accepted   theory  that   it   is  necessary   to   "force"  through  a  study  of  their  individual  differences, 
educational   training  upon  young   people  extending   higher  KATHARINE  TREAT 

and  higher  both  the  chronological  age  and  grade  limits  of  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau,  New  York 
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A  Church  Omnibus 


CHRISTIANITY    AND    SOCIAL    ADVENTURING.     Edited    by    Jeromt 
Darts.    Century.    373  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Surety. 

THIS  is  not  a  book  at  all,  but  a  collection  of  essays  and 
speeches  by  William  E.  Borah,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
Francis  J.  McConnell,  Joseph  K.  Hart,  Graham  Taylor, 
Haven  Emerson,  Luther  Weigle,  F.  Ernest  Johnson, 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  and  others.  In  general  the  writers  deal 
with  what  they  think  the  church  should  do  with  reference 
to  civic  liberties,  child  dependency,  juvenile  delinquency, 
social  settlements,  public  health,  mental  hygiene,  immigra- 
tion, industry,  law  enforcement,  and  jails.  The  essays  are 
stimulating  and  provocative,  occasionally  aggravating,  and 
often  inspiring.  Each  writer  discusses  a  field  in  which  he  is 
more  or  less  an  expert.  The  fields  overlap,  and  are  treated 
from  different  angles  and  from  a  background  of  varied  inter- 
pretations of  religion.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossible  to 
review  the  volume  as  a  unit,  for  it  is  not  a  unit.  If  these 
various  essays  have  any  connecting  thread  at  all,  it  is  the 
editor's  assumption  that  whatever  is  wrong  in  the  world, 
the  church  should  correct.  This  assumption  is  open  to  serious 
question.  An  increasing  number  of  socially-minded  Chris- 
tians are  coming  to  believe  that  the  church  would  be  more 
effective  if  it  concentrated  its  energies  upon  the  task  of 
inspiring  mankind  and  converting  selfish  attitudes  into  un- 
selfish ones.  The  actual  business  of  reform  may  well  be  left 
to  other  organizations  and  institutions.  However  this  may 
be,  the  present  reviewer  hopes'  that  Professor  Davis*  next 
book  will  be  a  product  of  his  own  kindling  mind  and 
imagination,  rather  than  an  assembly  of  essays  by  other 
writers,  no  matter  how  able. 

FRED  EASTMAN 
University  of  Chicago 

Out  of  a  Human  Laboratory 

•THE     SOCIAL     BASIS    OF     CONSCIOUSNESS,     by    Trigant     Burrow. 
Harcourt  Brace.    251  pp.    Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  book  throws  a  new  light  on  our  conscious- 
ness and  like  an  ultra  ray  it  stimulates  while  it 
illumines.  It  comes  as  the  result  of  long  research 
in  that  special  field.  For  many  years  Dr.  Burrow  was 
assistant  in  psychiatry  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore  and 
a  leading  psychoanalyst,  widely  known  for  his  original  views 
which  found  expression  in  his  writings.  Now  he  has  had 
to  let  analysis  go.  Against  his  will — in  his  own  struggle 
to  hold  fast  to  the  current  techniques — he  finds  that  he 
can  no  longer  accept  its  theories.  Life,  says  Dr.  Burrow, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  theory,  by  any  outer  process,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  its  own  process.  And  the  more 
we  try  to  conform  to  systems  of  feeling  or  thought  the 
more  we  let  ourselves  be  tricked  by  substitutes  for  life — 
instead  of  our  being  in  life. 

This  theme  forms  the  residue  of  a  novel  social  experiment. 
It  developed  not  by  way  of  abstract  deductions  but  in  con- 
crete terms  of  Dr.  Burrow's  own  experience.  Thus  his 
words — as  nearly  as  words  can  recreate — give  us  the  basis 
of  the  rebirth  and  growth  of  his  real  consciousness  as  it 
came  about  in  a  living-through  period  that  went  on  for  six 
years  in  a  specially  organized  group  life.  And,  in  one 
sense  or  another,  we  all  belong  to  it.  His  growth  could  be 
our  growth. 


In  this  human  laboratory  he  studies  the  actions  and  reac- 
tions of  the  individual  and  the  group,  like  the  contents  in  a 
crucible.  He  seeks  to  make  clear  to  us  our  division  from  the 
simple  flow  that  is  life.  For  in  that  small  cross  section  of 
society  at  large  he  came  up  against  the  whole  neurosis  as 
well  as  its  parts;  he  found  the  same  disorders  common  to 
the  group  and  to  its  members;  the  same  disharmony  present 
in  the  separate  and  collective  minds.  The  "neurotic"  who 
is  in  reality  healthy  in  his  protest  against  the  empty  con- 
cepts of  society  finds  that  he  can  neither  feign  false  stand- 
ards nor  live  without  his  fellow-men.  And  the  herd,  the 
so-called  "normals,"  share  a  mass  insanity  that  breaks 
through  in  wars  and  class  hatreds.  Secure  in  the  strength 
that  comes  from  safety  in  numbers,  they  can  deny  their 
social  neurosis  by  calling  the  solitary  rebel,  the  other  fellow, 
crazy.  It  is  all  a  sickness.  The  race  of  man  is  inherently 
an  organic  unity — indivisible  as  the  human  organism. 

Dr.  Burrow  holds  that  the  entire  human  conflict  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  motives  of  our  self-interest,  taken  in 
either  a  subjective  or  a  social  sense.  And  life,  at  its  true 
level,  is  not  arbitrary.  This  idea  of  getting  or  not  getting 
when  it  should  be  a  sharing;  this  thing  of  will  or  won't 
must  yield  its  own  absolute  before  we  can  hope  for  unity. 
It  is  vital  that  we  discard  the  patterns  of  various  schools 
of  thought — each  cut  on  the  personal  bias  of  its  leader — 
since  they  offer  us  only  formulas  for  reality.  The  tyranny 
of  such  data  is  as  unreal  as  the  nursery  image  of  a  "good 
boy"  or  the  adult  ideal  of  a  "progressive  culture"  and  so 
on.  Life  is  not  a  picture.  "It  is  something  experienced ; 
something  felt.  .  .  .  Life  is"\  Unless  we  are  done  with 
our  attempts  to  fit  life  into  the  fixed  fallacies  of  all  tech- 
niques we  cannot  be  in  life  what  we  are  meant  to  be:  part 
of  its  own  quiet  sequence. 

So  that  the  solution  for  our  own  unity  lies  within  each 
of  us.  As  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  smother  of  images  and 
the  claims  of  self-interest  we  feel  more  clearly.  And  to 
feel  clearly  means  in  the  end  to  function  dearly.  To  find 
one's  consciousness  is  to  lose  one's  self-consciousness  in  an 
absorption  with  life — in  a  growing  closer  to  people.  Then 
we  feel  one  in  a  race  sense.  Then  we  are  whole  as  a  race 
soul.  Then  we  begin  to  live. 

HALLE  SCHAFFNER 
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RUN   OF  THE  SHELVES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER,  by  Malcolm  M.   Willey.    135  ft.    The 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The   Survey. 

THE  weekly  country  newspaper  was,  in  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War,  an  influential  and  highly-regarded  organ,  especially  out- 
side of  the  then  limited  metropolitan  area.  Doctor  Willey 
believes,  now  that  national  news,  international  news,  and 
magazine  features  have  become  specialized  and  generally  acces- 
sible, the  field  of  the  country  weekly  is  service  to  its  own  local- 
ity; he  urges,  as  a  sociologist,  that  its  columns  should  offer  ma- 
terial which  contributes  to  local  group-consciousness  and  to 
purposive  improvement.  For  the  measurement  of  newspaper 
content,  a  system  of  defined  categories  has  been  developed  and 
applied  to  thirty-five  country  newspapers  of  Connecticut.  These 
papers,  Doctor  Willey  concludes,  are  deficient  in  the  amount 
of  local  news  and  of  socially  significant  news  printed,  and  are 
highly  variable  in  the  space  devoted  to  the  important  cate- 
gories. HELEN  A.  CARMALT 

CHICAGO  CIVIC  AGENCIES  1927,  by  the  Public  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago  and  the  Committee  on  Local 
Research  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
315  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MORE  THAN  five  hundred  separate  organizations  have  as 
their  chief  aim  some  phase  of  civic  betterment  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  This  volume,  prepared  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
a  committee  of  the  Chicago  Union  League  Club  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  University  of  Chicago,  meets  the  previous  lack 
of  any  central  directory  which  would  list  not  only  the  social 
agencies  engaged  in  some  form  of  civic  work  but  also  the  whole 
range  of  groups  working  for  one  or  another  of  the  355  civic 
projects  (including  reforestation)  classified  during  the  course 
of  the  study.  The  agencies  are  listed  alphabetically,  by  activity, 
and  by  locality,  to  make  readily  available  for  use  an  enormous 
amount  of  data  on  the  complete  course  of  civic  interests  in 
Chicago. 

THE  GREEK  EMIGRANT  AND  HIS  READING,  by  Alison  B.  Alessios. 

American    Library   Association,    Chicago.      Price    50    cents. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  the  modern  Greek,  his  racial  background, 
recent  history,  literature  and  reading  tastes,  with  a  list  of 
books  suggested  for  purchase  by  libraries  that  wish  to  serve 
Greek  emigrants. 

EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN  AND  MOTHERS  OF  FOREIGN  BIRTH 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK.  The  Council  on  Immigrant  Educa- 
tion, 280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

THE  plan  and  scope  of  New  York's  work  along  this  line,  with 
numerous  suggestions  adaptable  to  other  communities  that  are 
attempting  to  solve  this  problem. 

THE  RAILROAD  LABOR  BOARD,  by  H.  D.  Wolf.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  473  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  present  study  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  falls  into 
three  parts.  First  it  reviews  conditions  during  the  period  of 
government  operation;  secondly  it  takes  up  the  problems  which 
the  Labor  Board  had  to  meet,  together  with  the  causes  and 
events  that  led  to  its  close ;  and  thirdly  it  discusses  the  outlook 
for  industrial  peace  on  the  railroads,  in  the  light  of  the  present 
Board  of  Mediation.  Mr.  Wolf  gives  a  thorough  analysis  of 
operations  and  results. 

WORKERS'  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY:  A  STATISTICAL  PRO- 
GRAM, by  Robert  Morse  Woodbury.  Macmillan.  207  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  volume  emphasizes  the  need  of  statistics  in  relation  to 
the  problem  of  industrial  health  and  safety.  Part  One  covers 
the  field  of  accident  data  available,  with  a  program  for  the 
development  of  a  new  series  of  statistics  to  meet  present  require- 
ments, while  Part  Two  performs  a  similar  service  in  regard 
to  the  worker's  health. 


SOURCE    LOOK    FOR    SOCIAL    PSYCHOLOGY,    by    Kimball    Young. 
Knopf.     844  pp.     Price  $4.25   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  SOURCE  book  on  social  behavior  which  covers  both  the 
general  and  psychological  factors  involved,  with  selections  from 
authoritative  sources.  A  careful  and  stimulating  work,  present- 
ed in  scientific  fashion,  on  the  current  aspects  of  social  living. 

EDUCATIONAL  YEARBOOK,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE   19.26,  by  I.  L. 
Kandel.     Macmillan.     596  pp.     Price  $3.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

REVIEWS  the  educational  systems  in  thirty-seven  countries 
in  reference  to  their  "historical  origins,"  existing  organization 
and  special  problems.  Issued  by  the  International  Institute  of 
Teachers  College,  this  is  the  third  yearbook  to  continue  the 
account  of  the  progress  and  practice  of  education. 

GIRLS  WHO  DID,  by  Helen  Ferris  and  Virginia  Moore.     Button.     308 
pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  SERIES  of  informal  and  interesting  interviews  with  well 
known  women  who  tell  the  story  of  their  chosen  work  and 
how  it  grew  into  successful  careers. 

SPECIAL  LEGISLATION  FOR  WOMEN,  compiled  by  Julia  B.   John- 
son.    H.  W.  Wilson.     142  pp.     Price  $.90  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BRIEFS  for  and  against  special  legislation  for  women,  with 
arguments  in  its  favor. 

THE    ECONOMICS    OF    LIFE    INSURANCE,    by    Solomon    Huebner. 
D.  Appleton.     219  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  LAW  OF  SALESMANSHIP,  by  B.  Paul  Huttinger.     D.  Appleton. 


250  pp.      Price  $2.50   postpaid  of   The' Survey. 
TAXATION,   by  Harry  f.   L 


Loman.     D.   Appleton.     257  pp.     Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  is  a  group  of  three  studies  relating  to  the  field  of 
taxation,  salesmanship  and  general  economics  of  life  insurance, 
valuable  as  text  and  reference  material  for  schools  of  business 
administration. 

THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  PROBLEM  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE.  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  375  pp  Price  $3  50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

CLERICAL  SALARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1926.  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  50  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  402  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION,  ty 
Edwin  G.  Nourse.  Macmillan.  555  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

OUR    GREAT    EXPERIMENT    IN    DEMOCRACY,    by    Carl    Becker 
Harper.     332  pp.     Price  $3.00   postpaid   of   The  Survey. 
A   CASE   BOOK   FOR    ECONOMICS,    by   William   E.    Weld   and  Alvim 
S.  Tostlebe.     Ginn  and  Co.     508  pp.     Price  $2.80  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  case  book  of  economics  is  a  text  book  in  use  at  Columbia 
•  during  the  past  two  years. 

PARENT  EDUCATION,  by  Richard  Olding  Beard.  University  of  Minne- 

sota Press.     215  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  BEHAVIOR,   by  Mere- 

dith  Smith.     Teachers   College   Press.     93    pp.     Price   $1,50    postpaid    of 

The  Survey. 

SPECIAL   DAY  PAGEANTS,  by  Marion  Kennedy  and  Katharine  Isabel 

Bemis.     Banes.     48  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey, 

HISTORY  OF  GIRARD  COLLEGE,  by  Cheesman  A.  Herrick.     Girard 

College.      390  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of   The   Survey. 

THE    CHURCH    IN    THE    CHANGING    CITY,    by   H.    Paul   Douglass. 

Dora-n.      453  pp.     Price  $4.00   postpaid  of   The   Survey. 

PROPOSED     CLASSIFICATION     AND     COMPENSATION     PLANS 

FOR  LIBRARY  POSITIONS.     Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Administra- 

tion.     208   pp.      Price   $2.15    postpaid   of    The   Survey. 

THE  BAIL  SYSTEM  IN  CHICAGO,  by  Arthur  Lawton  Beeley.     Uni- 

versify  of  Chicago  Press.     189  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE    BANANA,    by   Philip   Keep.     Houghton,   Mifflin.      181    pp.     Price 

$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  TEETH  AND   THE   MOUTH,   by  Leroy   L.   Hartman.     Appleton. 

93  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS    NEW    AND    OLD,    by    Allyn    A.     Young. 

Houghton,  Mifflin.     301  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  -of  The  Survey. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL   ACCOUNTS,   by    Cleona   Lewis.      Macmillan. 

170  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MENTAL  TESTS  IN  CLINICAL  PRACTICE,  by  F.  L.   Wells.     World 

Book  Co.    315  pp.    Price  $2.16  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  ABC  OF   PSYCHOLOGY,   by   Vance  Randolph.     Vanguard   Press. 

137  pp.     Price  $.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

RUDIMENTS    OF    ECONOMICS,    by    William    W.    Hewett.      Crowcll. 

247  pp.     Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

GENERAL   ECONOMIC  HISTORY,   by  Max  Weber.     Creenberg.     401 

pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BRITISH   WAR  FINANCE,  by  Henry  F.   Grady.     Columbia   University 

Press      316  pp.     Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE    CONGRESSIONAL    CONFERENCE    COMMITTEE,    by   Ada    C. 

McCovm.     Columbia   University  Press.     274  pp.     Price  $4.50  postpaid  of 


FUNCTIONS  OF  NATIONAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AUTHORITIES,  by  John  Preston  Comer.  Columbia  University  Press. 
274  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

CAMP    RECREATIONS     AND    PAGEANTS,    by    Mori    Ruef    Hoftr, 
Y    M    C   A.  Press.     217  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 


THE    SOCIAL    WORK     SHOP 


Uncle  Sam  Helps  Fill  the  Community  Chest 


By  MARTIN  KEET 


IF   there   is  one   outstanding   source  of   tribulation   for 
those  who  assume  the  responsibility  of  periodically  re- 
plenishing the  Community  Chest,  it  is  the  aggravating 
problem  of  how  to  obtain  complete  and  adequate  re- 
sponse from  prospective  contributors.     The  customary 
plan  of  organizing  volunteer  citizens  as  workers  is  meeting 
with    increasingly    frequent    failure.     Business    and    profes- 
sional men  and  women  who  served   faithfully  in  previous 
drives  or  campaigns  for  this  or  that  community  objective, 
are  drive-tired  and  campaign-weary,  and  the  task  of  moboliz- 
ing  enough  to  insure  thorough  solicitation  is  almost  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment. 

The  Community  Chest  as  such  is  not  at  fault.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  satisfactory  method  yet  devised  for  maintain- 
ing charitable  and  welfare  institutions.  Yet  growing  deficits 
would  indicate  that  many  willing  and  financially  able  con- 
tributors are  not  even  approached  for  their  donations  simply 
because  there  are  not  not  enough  workers  to  call  upon  them. 
The  probable  giver  is  in  the  unique  position  of  the  genial 
chap  who  attends  the  church  bazar,  eager  and  financially 
equipped  to  help  along  the  good  cause,  but  who  makes  no 
purchase  because  no  one  has  asked  him  to  buy. 

How  then   to   adequately   refill  the   Community   Chest? 

Sunbury,  a  little  Pennsylvania  city  of  16,000  inhabitants, 
after  a  year  of  careful  experiment,  has  worked  out  this  prac- 
tical and  economical  answer:  Instead  of  relying  upon  the 
doubtful  effectiveness  of  "team-workers,"  it  enlists  the  co-  ' 
operation  of  Uncle  Sam  and  a  two-cent  stamp.  More  speci- 
fically speaking,  it  conducts,  and  with  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful results,  its  Community  Chest  appeal — all  by  mail ! 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  people  have  recognized 
for  some  six  years  the  practicability  of  the  Community  Chest, 
this  city  a  year  ago  was  confronted  with  the  alternative  of 
obtaining  the  required  funds  in  some  manner  other  than  the 
customary  "drive,"  or  abandonment  of  the  chest.  The  call 
for  community  volunteers  to  tramp  about  the  streets  from 
store  to  shop  and  from  shop  to  office  was  met  with  flat  re- 
fusal. The  appeal  by  mail  was  adopted  as  a  sort  of  forlorn 
hope,  except  by  those  who  were  convinced  that  a  sufficiently 
larger  number  of  citizens  would  continue  to  contribute  if 
only  they  could  be  requested  to  do  so. 

Just  one  letter  was  mailed.  But  with  what  careful  thought 
that  little  missive  was  prepared !  The  message  was  printed 
in  folder  form,  of  a  size  that  would  fit  into  the  ordinary 
business-like  envelope.  The  opening  statement  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  recipient  would  not  be  asked  to  serve  as  a  volun- 
teer campaign  worker.  The  remainder  of  the  contents 
cited  the  worthiness  of  the  cause,  the  need  for  response,  the 
possible  alternative  if  it  failed,  and  concluded  with  a  list 
of  participating  agency  budgets  and  the  total  financial  ob- 
jective. A  cleverly  devised  subscription  blank,  perforated 
for  convenient  detachment,  and  an  addressed  and  stamped 


envelope,  so  typed  and  inserted  in  an  outer  envelope  of  the 
window  type  for  convenience,  economy,  and  a  double  check 
on  the  returns,  completed  the  mailing  scheme.  The  pros- 
pect list  was  prepared  from  the  files  of  previous  campaigns, 
augmented  with  club,  fraternal  and  civic  organization  rosters, 
city  and  telephone  directories,  factory  and  mill  payrolls,  tax 
lists  and  similar  sources. 

The  result  was  positively  surprising.  Not  only  was  more 
money  obtained  than  under  the  old  method,  but  the  list  of 
contributors  was  increased  by  nearly  two  hundred.  Careful 
check  of  the  returns  from  the  first  direct  mail  appeal  re- 
vealed the  rather  interesting  fact  that  just  162  who  had 
never  donated  a  penny  in  previous  campaigns,  because  not 
enough  workers  had  ever  been  enrolled  to  complete  the 
canvass,  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  contributions.  Many 
of  these,  it  is  true,  were  for  small  amounts — one,  two  and 
five-dollar  subscriptions.  Yet  the  efficacy  of  the  mail  method 
in  approaching  prospective  donators  who  had  never  been  ap- 
proached before  was  interestingly  illustrated  in  the  penciled 
little  messages  on  the  subscription  blanks.  "I  am  sorry  that 
I  can't  give  more,  but  I  am  glad  to  send  this.  I  had  never 
been  asked  to  do  so  before  and  I  have  wondered  why,"  was 
a  typical  notation.  "I  supposed  because  I  had  never  been 
asked  to  do  this  heretofore  that  my  little  mite  wasn't 
needed,"  was  another. 

Except  for  occasional  newspaper  reference  to  the  progress 
of  the  appeal,  the  movement  went  quietly  on,  each  mail 
testifying  to  the  unique  success  of  the  plan.  The  usual 
ballyhoo  was  absent — there  were  no  community  meetings, 
speeches,  workers'  luncheons  with  the  necessary  incidental 
expense  to  be  provided  for  from  the  total  contributions,  a 
phase  of  the  personal  solicitation  campaign  that  has  ever 
been  more  or  less  of  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  reluctant  citi- 
zen prone  to  use  most  any  excuse  for  not  doing  his  share. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  loyal  business  and  professional  men 
was  reflected  too  in  the  liberality  of  their  response.  The  fact 
that  they  were  not  called  upon  to  cajole  or  persuade 
funds  from  reluctant  citizens  may  have  heightened  this  feel- 
ing of  relief. 

THE  size  of  the  checks  from  this  type  of  individual  or 
firm  well  illustrated  the  attitude  of  the  busy  man.  The 
contributions,  too,  as  a  rule  were  for  the  pledged  sum  in 
full  rather  than  the  usual  installment  or  periodical  payment. 
Not  only  were  these  men  relieved  of  the  annoyance  of  per- 
sonal solicitation,  but  they  were  not  interrupted  in  confer- 
ence or  other  business  engagement  by  telephone  calls  from 
campaign  headquarters  to  attend  this  or  that  meeting  of  this 
or  that  committee  or  "pep"  luncheon.  They  may  have  had 
this  in  mind  as  they  wrote  their  checks.  "Enclosed  is  our 
firm  check  for  the  entire  amount  of  our  current  year's  con- 
tribution to  the  Community  Chest.  Permit  us  to  congrat- 
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ulate  you  on  this  method  of  soliciting  same.  It  not  only 
saves  us  time  and  personal  inconvenience  but  is  more  satis- 
factory for  our  bookkeeping  department,"  is  the  gist  of  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  largest  contributors. 

That  feature  of  the  campaign  served  this  purpose,  a  com- 
mendable one  too,  it  must  be  admitted  by  the  Community 
Chest  organization  which  must  bill  the  contributor  at  stated 
periods  during  the  year  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  funds 
to  meet  the  agency  installment  requirements.  It  provided 
more  available  cash.  So  far  as  Sunbury  is  concerned  it  was 
of  additional  material  benefit.  The  money  which  was  thus 
paid  in  and  which  was  not  immediately  needed,  was  invested 
through  the  cooperation  of  a  bank  for  short  periods  without 
interfering  with  a  possible  quick  demand  for  the  funds,  thus 
enabling  the  chest  organization  to  obtain  additional  revenue. 
In  fact,  Sunbury  has  been  able,  from  the  income  derived 
from  this  source,  practically  to  foot  its  entire  postage  bill 
for  periodical  statements  to  installment  contributors. 

NOW  statistics  as  a  rule  are  not  a  bit  interesting  unless 
they  serve  purposes  of  comparison.  And  because  the 
natural  query  that  must  follow  the  foregoing  concerns  the 
dollars-and-cents  accounting,  the  results  of  the  first  mail 
appeal  conducted  in  1926  is  submitted.  First,  it  must  be 
understood  that  in  1925,  the  last  year  of  the  personal  solici- 
tation campaign,  there  was  a  total  of  $12,344  available  for 
distribution  among  nine  participating  agencies,  including  the 
total  campaign  cost.  The  latter  item  was  $1,875  which, 
deducted  from  the  available  funds,  allowed  but  $11,269  in 
cash  and  pledges  to  be  distributed  to  the  participants  on 
monthly  installments  throughout  the  year.  This  expense 
budget  incidentally  included  postage,  printing,  literature, 
meetings,  workers'  luncheons,  etc.,  and  professional  direction. 

Now  for  comparison.  At  the  close  of  the  first  mail  ap- 
peal in  1926,  the  total  sum  pledged  or  in  hand,  excluding 
the  total  campaign  expense  budget  of  but  $657,  was  $12,586! 

When  these  figures  are  considered  together  with  the  in- 
crease in  subscribers  and  the  equally  illuminating  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  delinquency  in  meeting  pledges  was  a  trifle 
more  than  four  per  cent  in  1926  as  against  twelve  per  cent 
in  1925,  the  year  of  the  last  personal  worker  campaign,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  why  there  was  no  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Community  Chest 
in  determining  the  type  of  annual  campaign  it  would  stage 
for  the  current  year. 

Because,  therefore,  the  previous  effort  had  been  so  success- 
ful, and  it  was  presumed  that  a  contributing  community  was 
thoroughly  "sold"  to  the  mail  method  of  appeal,  the  letter 
which  was  prepared  for  the  current  year's  effort  was  rather 
in  the  nature  of  a  follow-up.  It  was  thought  that  the  re- 
cipient would  readily  recall  the  first  request  and  that  all  that 
might  be  necessary  was  a  brief  note  of  reminder.  So  here's 
the  letter: 

Once  More,  TO  YOU— 

Again  this  yearly  appeal  is  going  to  you  for  your  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  charitable  and  welfare  organizations 
which  comprise  the  Community  Chest. 

Because  this  method  of  approaching  you — via  Uncle  Sam 
and  a  2-cent  stamp — has  proven  more  satisfactory  from  the 
viewpoint  of  economy  as  well  as  convenience  to  you,  the  same 
plan  again  is  being  followed.  This  means,  of  course,  that  you 
will  not  be  asked  to  serve  as  a  "team-worker"  for  th«  solicit- 
ing of  funds. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  purpose  and  objective  of  the  Com- 


munity Chest  and  with  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  this  city  and  vicinity  by  the  participating  agen- 
cies. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  this  little  note,  perforated  for  your 
convenient  detachment,  is  your  subscription  blank,  and  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope.  Won't  you  be  kind  enough  to 
fill  it  out,  indicating  payment  dates  if  installments  are  preferred, 
and  return  with  your  cash  or  check  on  or  before  March  I  ? 

Thank  you. 

This,  like  the  initial  letter  of  the  year  before,  was  printed 
in  eight-point  type  and  signed  The  Executive  Committee 
in  ten-point  type.  The  letter  was  not  filled  in  with  name 
and  address,  as  this  feature  was  typed  only  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  enclosure  envelope  in  such  manner  that  it  was 
plainly  readable  through  the  window  of  the  outer  envelope. 
The  same  style  of  subscription  form  was  used  and  the  vari- 
ous budgets  of  the  participating  agencies  set  forth.  The 
total  budget  asked  for,  however,  was  less,  as  two  of  the 
participating  organizations,  which  are  local  units  of  national 
welfare  bodies,  withdrew  from  the  chest  because  of  a  change 
in  national  maintenance  policy.  Thus  for  the  current  year 
the  Community  Chest  included  seven  instead  of  nine  agen- 
cies. 

Yet,  the  dollars-and-cents  accounting  for  1927  was  a  total 
contribution  of  $10,867  with  a  total  expense  outlay  of  but 
$544- 

The  percentage  of  delinquency  cannot  be  figured  with  any 
accuracy  as  yet  because  the  present  year  of  the  chest  does  not 
expire  until  March  i,  1928.  But,  with  due  allowance  for 
removals,  deaths  and  a  rather  unsatisfactory  business  year, 
it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  delinquency  of  but  a  little 
more  than  i  per  cent. 

The  use  of  a  modest  two-cent  stamp  may  not  solve  the 
problem  of  adequate  support  for  charitable  and  welfare  or- 
ganizations in  every  community.  The  system  may  have  its 
drawbacks,  particularly  in  the  larger  industrial  centers  with 
a  larger  percentage  of  non-English  speaking  or  reading  pop- 
ulation, although  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  message  could 
just  as  readily  be  disseminated  in  a  foreign  language.  But 
Sunbury,  an  average  American  city  of  average  people,  of 
average  degree  of  intelligence,  average  complement  of  this 
world's  goods,  and  with  an  average  appreciation  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  will  very  likely  continue — until  a  more 
novel  or  more  serviceable  plan  is  suggested — to  call  upon 
Uncle  Sam  and  a  postage  stamp  for  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  world-old  question  of  those  we  have  with 
us  always. 

A  Bibliography  on  Administration 

THE  first  comprehensive  bibliography  on  administration 
in  social  work  has  been  compiled  by  W.  W.  Burke,  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Chicago.  In  a  forty-two  page 
booklet,  Administration  of  Private  Social  Service  Agencies, 
Mr.  Burke  lists,  topographically,  pamphlets,  articles,  and 
books  bearing  on  every  phase  of  administration — twenty-one 
major  groupings  in  all.  The  preparation  of  this  bibliography 
was  inspired  by  a  round  table  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  Cleveland,  when  a  bibliography  committee 
was  appointed,  with  Arthur  A.  Guild  as  chairman.  Part  of 
Mr.  Burke's  material  appeared  in  the  Social  Service  Review. 
The  complete  bibliography  with  supplement  is  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  at  75  cents  a  copy. 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  EL  WOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Campaign  Lists 

Building  Them  and  Keeping  Them  Up-to-date 

IF  you  number  among  your  friends  a  banker,  you  might 
get  him  to  give  you  month  by  month  a  list  of  new 
checking  accounts  as  a  financial  prospect  list  of  those  who 
have  recently  come  to  the  city  or  have  formed  new  business 
connections.  Not  every  person  who  has  a  checking  account 
is  a  good  prospect  but  the  odds  are  pretty  fair  that  he  is 
worth  soliciting  for  funds,  especially  in  these  days  when 
nearly  all  banks  make  a  service  charge  on  accounts  which 
have  less  than  a  minimum  average  daily  balance. 


Did  you  ever  ask  a  minister  to  go  over  his  church  roll  and 
suggest  the  names  of  members  who  ought  to  be  contributors 
to  your  social  agencies  because  of  their  financial  ability  and 
social  interest?  We  did  and  it  got  pleasing  results. 


Ida  Bell  Woolford,  secretary  of  the  Community  Chest  of 
Galveston,  Texas,  says  that  a  professional  directory  com- 
pany was  employed  to  take  a  census  of  the  business  district 
of  Galveston  at  three  cents  per  name.  The  resulting  up-to- 
date  prospect  list  for  campaign  use  was  well  worth  the  cost. 


Do  you  have  someone  in  your  office  clip  newspapers  for 
names  of  new  people  who  have  come  to  the  city ;  or  about 
new  corporations,  with  the  names  of  their  officers?  Such 
clippings  are  useful  in  correcting  prospect  lists.  They  will 
help  you  verify  the  connections  of  business  men  on  your  list 
at  present  who  are  affiliated  with  these  new  concerns,  and 
will  also  add  new  names  to  the  list. 


Harry  Early,  secretary  of  the  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
Community  Chest,  made  a  suggestion  for  source  material 
for  prospect  lists  which  we  took  to  heart  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  suggestion  was  that  almost  every  city  has  a 
daily  commercial  bulletin  or  similar  publication  which  carries 
various  useful  lists  of  birth  registrations,  transfers  of 
property,  removals,  new  automobiles  sold,  with  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  license  was  issued. 


If  you  are  on  the  lookout  for  prospects  from  whom  to 
raise  money  you  might  find  a  list  of  automobile  owners 
worth  trying.  It  may  be  secured  either  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  or  the  state  automobile  registry  department,  or 
from  some  local  concern  which  makes  and  sells  lists.  Every 
owner  of  an  automobile  not  over  two  years  old  and  originally 
worth  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  ought  to  be  good  for 
a  gift  of  $5  or  more  to  a  social  agency. 


What  Names  on  the  Letterhead  ? 

JIMMY  KRANTZ,  who  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Tennessee   Tuberculosis   Association    with    headquarters 
in    Nashville,   and   who   has  other   titles   too  numerous   to 
mention,  said  recently  that  he  did  not  approve  of  our  practice 


of  printing  on  our  letterhead  the  names  of  sub-executives 
on  the  staff  whose  names  might  have  to  be  signed  to  letters 
written  in  behalf  of  the  organization.  He  thought  that  too 
many  names  of  employes  made  the  organization  sound  ex- 
pensive from  the  point  of  view  of  salaries. 

We  replied  that  we  put  staff  names  there  so  that  people 
who  received  letters  from  the  Community  Fund  and  could 
not  decipher  the  signature  could  probably  tell  who  was 
writing  by  looking  at  the  letterhead.  He  replied  that  if  the 
signature  was  particularly  illegible  the  signer's  name  might 
be  typed  over  his  title  at  the  end  of  the  letter. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  readers  of  The  Survey 
think  about  printing  on  the  letterhead  names  of  members 
of  the  staff  other  than  the  executive,  in  addition  to  the 
officers ;  and,  by  the  way,  how  many  names  of  officers 
should  be  included? 

The  Use  of  Blank  Checks 

T  NCREASED  collections  by  the  simple  device  of  having 
_1_  a  blank  check  printed  as  part  of  each  statement  of  amount 
due  from  contributors  are  reported  by  Harry  J.  Early, 
secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Community  Chest.  The 
check  has  a  blank  space  into  which  may  be  written  the  name 
of  the  contributor's  bank,  and  is  of  the  regulation  size  of 
bank  counter-checks.  The  bill,  of  course,  is  the  same  size. 
Several  months'  supply  is  printed  at  one  time,  a  different 
color  for  each  month.  Mr.  Early  doubtless  would  be  willing 
to  send  a  sample  of  the  combined  statement  and  check  to 
any  one  who  would  write  him. 

Typing  Costs  Cut 

WE  have  made  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of 
typing  campaign  prospect  cards  and  addressing  bills 
by  having  the  cards  and  bills  printed  in  strips  of  five.  They 
can  then  be  run  through  a  typewriter  or  an  addressing 
machine  in  strips  instead  of  each  card  or  bill  being  inserted 
separately. 

An  Invaluable  Booklet 

MISS  GRACE  ABBOTT'S  presence  in  the  office  one 
morning  impelled  me  to  tell  her  how  valuable  I  had 
found  in  planning  and  teaching  administrative  work  Estelle 
B.  Hunter's  booklet  Office  Administration  for  Organizations 
Supervising  the  Health  of  Mothers,  Infants  and  Children 
of  Pre-school  Age  with  Especial  Reference  to  Public  Health 
Nursing  Agencies,  known  as  Publication  No.  i  of  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau.  Miss  Abbott  said,  to  my 
astonishment,  that  there  had  been  relatively  little  demand 
for  this  publication.  I  told  her  that  I  thought  all  of  the 
readers  of  Over  My  Desk  would  like  to  have  it. 

It  is  practically  the  only  book  on  administration  of  social 
work  which  is  now  available.  It  includes  a  discussion  of 
organization  function  and  duty;  the  selection  and  training 
of  employes ;  office  location  and  layout ;  office  furniture, 
equipment  and  supplies;  planning  case  record  systems; 
statistics ;  record  filing ;  financial  administration ;  publicity ; 
and  the  office  manual.  The  price  is  2Oc  a  copy.  Any  person 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  a  social  agency  will 
find  the  sending  of  a  postal  or  express  order  or  a  New  York 
draft  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  one  of 
the  wisest  investments  he  has  made. 
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New  York  School  Grows 

FOR  the  fall  quaner,  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  has  enrolled  286 
students,  the  largest  registration  in  its 
history,  sixty-three  more  than  last  year.  Of 
these,  43  are  vocational  or  advanced  stu- 
dents, 30  are  men.  The  course  in  mental 
hygiene  given  by  Dr.  Marion  Kenworthy 
is  so  popular  that  accommodations  in  the 
United  Charities  Building  are  inadequate 
and  the  class  meets  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Building,  a  block  away. 

A  campaign  among  the  alumni  for  funds 
to  provide  a  part-time  alumni  secretary  has 
successfully  culminated  in  the  appointment 
for  a  five  months'  period  of  Emma  Louise 
Ware,  '26,  who  for  four  years  was  educa- 
tional and  financial  secretary  of  the  At- 
lanta Associated  Charities. 

Legion  Honors  Lieutenant 
Oxley 

T  IEUTENANT  LAWRENCE  A.  OX- 
*-•  LEY,  a  Negro  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  was  sent  to 
the  American  Legion  convention  in  Paris 
as  a  guest  of  the  Legionnaires  of  North 
Carolina.  This  honor  was  conferred  in 
recognition  of  Lieutenant  Oxley's  out- 
standing work  among  the  Negroes  of  North 
Carolina  in  securing  funds  from  public 
and  private  sources  for  the  employment  of 
county  Negro  social  workers.  The  Golds- 
boro,  North  Carolina,  News  comments  on 
the  Legion's  act  as  follows: 

A  fine  thing  it  is  that  the  Legionnaires 
have  done  to  pick  out  this  member  of  the 
Negro  race,  who,  through  his  work,  has 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  consideration, 
and  to  present  to  him  the  trip  with  all 
expenses  paid.  .  .  .  Twenty-five  years  ago 
and  in  most  places  in  the  state  a  man 
who  would  suggest  giving  a  Negro  a  free 
trip  to  Europe  would  have  been  hooted  off 
the  floor.  But  we  are  more  civilized  now. 
We  are  learning  that  the  solution  of  the 
race  problem  lies  in  the  cooperation  of  the 
leaders  of  the  two  races  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  all. 

When  Is  It? 

A  MIMEOGRAPHED  pamphlet,  Dates 
*»•  Ahead,  is  issued  annually  by  the 
Committee  on  Publicity  Methods  for  the 
convenience  of  publicity  secretaries  and 
executives  in  planning  for  conventions, 
meetings  and  special  occasions,  and  to  aid 
in  avoiding  dates  already  announced  for 
other  events.  The  current  edition  schedules 
events  for  the  year  ending  September,  1928, 
and  includes  several  pages  of  suggestions 
on  making  use  of  special  dates,  with  sources 
of  information.  Copies  may  be  had  at  20 
cents  each  from  the  Committee  on  Publicity 
Methods  in  Social  Work,  130  East  22d 
Street,  New  York. 

State  Conferences  Improve 

"T)ERHAPS  I  had  a  better  vacation  than 
•L   usual  this  year,"  writes  Mollie  Condon, 


extension  manager  of  The  Survey,  "or 
maybe  the  people  who  run  state  conferences 
did.  At  any  rate,  state  meetings  this  fall 
have  had  a  flare  and  go  to  them  that  seems 
way  ahead  of  any  previous  year's  record. 
I've  seen  three  of  them  in  a  row — Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Maryland,  and  each  one  was 
distinctive. 

"At  Indiana,  Uncle  Alec,  as  usual  the 
youngest  social  worker  present,  gave  a 
tone  which  reminded  one  of  Des  Moines 
and  the  National  Conference. 

"Ohio  tried  out  the  discussion  method 
under  the  able  direction  of  Bruno  Lasker, 
and  it  worked— four  days  of  meetings  with 
no  regular  speeches  except  in  the  evening. 
Imagine  a  conference  where  people  actually 
stayed  through  to  the  end  of  the  meeting 
and  then  proclaimed  there  wasn't  time  to 
say  all  that  was  to  be  said ! 

"Maryland  this  year  organized  an  ex- 
hibit that  was  worthy  of  a  national  con- 
ference. With  Mary  Swain  Routzahn  to 
criticize  it  constructively,  they  hope  to 
make  it  even  better  next  year.  The  meet- 
ings, too,  showed  an  active  spirit — a  ques- 
tioning not  only  of  methods  but  aims.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey  was  put  through  a 
veritable  bombardment  of  queries  as  the 
result  of  his  talk  on  probation." 

Testing  Before  Giving 

"TF  giving  on  the  part  of  community 
i  leaders  br  large  givers  is  to  be  ra- 
tionalized and  become  responsible  giving," 
says  Mark  M.  Jones  in  a  recent  brochure, 
"certain  tests  of  the  proposal  on  which  the 
gift  is  sought  should  be  made  by  the  givers 
or  their  immediate  representatives."  Mr. 
Jones  suggests  seventeen  tests  which  the 
donor  may  apply.  For  copies  of  this 
brochure,  Responsible  Giving,  write  Mark 
M.  Jones,  61  Broadway,  New  York. 

Nation's  Health  Changes 

THE  American  Public  Health  Association 
has  acquired  the  Nation's  Health,  a 
monthly  periodical  heretofore  published  by 
Modern  Hospital  Publishing  Company  of 
Chicago,  and  beginning  with  the  January 
issue  will  merge  it  with  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  under  the  title 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health  and 
Nation's  Health. 

Post,  Thomas,  Peck  Honored 

JAMES  H.  POST,  Brooklyn  philanthro- 
pist; Andrew  J.  Thomas,  architect  in- 
strumental in  better  housing;  and  Annetta 
W.  Peck,  executive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing, 
received  the  annual  Better  Times  medals 
for  conspicuous  contribution  to  the  field  of 
social  welfare.  The  awards  were  made 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  Better  Times  on 
November  16,  in  New  York  City.  Over  a 
thousand  guests  were  present.  George 
Hecht  presided;  the  speakers  were 
Frederick  P.  Keppel  of  the  Carnegie 
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Corporation,  and  Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver 
of  Cleveland. 

Miscellaneous 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

is  the  title  of  a  new  periodical  published 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles.  It  combines  the  Journal  of 
Applied  Sociology  and  the  Bulletin  of 
Social  Research.  Subscription  price,  $2.50 
a  year. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  to  meet  in  February, 
will  have  a  Kaffeeklatsch,  that  is,  "a  wide 
open  forum  which  begins  at  breakfast  and 
carries  on  during  the  time  of  the  institutes 
with  the  kind  and  character  of  thought 
and  discussion  a  few  executives  usually 
have  following  late  evening  meetings  or 
in  groups  at  meal  times."  David  J.  Terry 
will  be  chief  klatscher. 

NINE  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  OF  TO- 
PEKA,  Kansas,  which  were  formerly  in 
the  Community  Chest,  are  supported  for 
1928  by  a  special  bill  and  city  ordinance 
which  has  levied  $80,000  in  taxes  for  their 
maintenance. 

CHILD  LABOR  DAY  in  1928  will  be 
observed  on  the  last  week-end  in  January. 

WHY  MANY  GO  INSANE  and  Sal- 
vaging the  Feebleminded  are  the  titles  of 
two  terse  and  helpful  leaflets  published  by 
the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  help  lay  the  foundation  in  its 
campaign  for  a  fifty-million-dollar  bond 
issue  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  defective. 
Copies  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  P.  C. 
A.,  311  South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia. 

THE  HEALTH  EDUCATION  pamph- 
lets of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  have  all  the  essentials  of  good 
publicity.  They  are  practical,  well  illus- 
trated, printed  in  large  type,  and  written 
in  a  style  the  average  mother  understands. 
The  four  latest  titles  are:  Feeding  Your 
Baby,  Out  of  Babyhood  into  Childhood, 
Tuberculosis,  and  Is  Your  Child  Safe 
Today?  Copies  may  be  had  from  the  home 
office,  i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
or  from  local  managers. 

APOLOGIES  to  Manfred  Lilliefors,  Jr., 
for  not  giving  his  name  as  secretary  of  the 
Reading  Social  Welfare  League.  The 
Survey  for  November  15  gave  this  credit 
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CHILD  HEALTH  IN  SMALL  COMMUN- 
ITIES  Bulletins  describing  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  child  health  demonstrations  in 
small  cities  and  rural  counties.  No  2,  Marion 
County,  Ore.  No.  4,  General  review  of  four 
demonstrations.  No.  5.  Fargo,  N.  D.  No.  6. 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn.  Mailed  free  on 
application  to  Director  of  Publications,  Room 
1648,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

EAST  BY  WEST A  special  number  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic  devoted  entirely  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in 
America  and  at  home.  An  excellent  back- 
ground for  the  newspaper  despatches  of  to- 
day. Original  price  50  cents — now  25  cents. 
Survey  Graphic,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York. 
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to  Charles  Alspach,  who  is,  instead,  di- 
rector of  the  Welfare  Federation  of 
Reading  and  Berks  County. 

THE  SOCIAL  TECHNIQUE  OF  COM- 
MITTEE WORK  is  the  subject  of  a  course 
of  instruction  being  presented  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boston  Trade  Union  Col- 
lege, by  Alfred  D.  Sheffield,  associate 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Wellesley  and 
secretary  of  the  Inquiry  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations. 

RICHARD  K.  CONANT,  Massachusetts 
State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  has 
inaugurated  a  group  of  lecture  courses  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  who  are  employed  or 
who  desire  to  become  employed  as  social 
workers  in  state  or  local  departments  of 
public  welfare. 

JOHN  A.  LAPP,  president  1926-27  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
has  accepted  a  professorship  in  sociology 
at  the  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, 
and  will  act  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Sciences. 

Progress  on  Social  Science 
Encyclopaedia 

T  N  1924  seven  of  the  learned  societies 
•*•  appointed  committees  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  a  comprehensive  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  social  sciences.  Their  report 
in  1926  was  adopted  and  Professor  Edwin 
R.  A.  Seligman  was  appointed  editor-in- 
chief.  A  tentative  list  of  topics  has  been 
submitted  to  a  number  of  interested  workers 
for  criticism  and  suggestion.  In  the  final 
make-up  the  letters  A  to  I  inclusive  will 
absorb  about  half  the  total  space,  2,500,000 
words  out  of  4,000,000.  This  half  will  be 
subjected  to  intensive  study  before  the  rest 
of  the  alphabet  is  completed.  The  cost  of 
the  work  will  be  about  $600,000.  It  will 
sell  for  $75,  or  $7.50  a  volume,  with  a 
discount  of  40  per  cent  to  members  of  the 
constituent  societies — American  Economic 
Association,  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, American  Sociological  Society,  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association,  American 
Anthropological  Society,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers. 

Extramural  Pursuits  of  Nurses 

OOPHIE  NELSON  of  Boston  purchased 
^  a  pair  of  alligator  shoes.  Just  before 
she  left  the  store,  she  asked  the  salesman, 
"Will  these  shoes  shed  water?" 

"Lady,  lady,"  said  the  salesman,  "do  you 
know  where  alligators  grow?" — From 
Anagrams. 

State  Conference  Elections 

State  Conferences  of  Social  Work  which 
have  held  meetings  during  the  past  three 
months  report  elections  of  officers  as 
follows: 

Illinois 

President — R.  E.   Hieronymus,  Urbana  ; 
Vice-Presidents — Mary    E.    Murphy,     Chi- 
cago; Rev.  J.  W.  McGuire,  Bourbonnais; 
Judge  Ralph  C.  Austin,  Joliet; 
Exec.  Secy. — Edna  Zimmerman,  Springfield. 
Next  meeting  at  Quincy. 
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Indiana 

President— W.  C.  Van  Nuys,  M.D.,  New- 
castle; 

Secretary — John    A.    Brown,    Indianapolis  ; 
Chairman,  Exec.  Comm. — Eugene  C.  Foster, 

Indianapolis. 

Next    meeting    in    the    fall    of    1928,    at 
Terre  Haute. 

loiva 
President — Rev.   Charles  E.   Snyder,   Sioux 

City; 
Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  James  Devitt,  Oska- 

loosa;  O.  S.  Von  Krog,  Eldora;  Wesley 

Johnson,  Dayton; 
Secy.-Treas. — Louis  Cottrell,  Iowa  City. 

Next  meeting   at   Grinnell,   date   not  yet 
announced. 

Kentucky 
Preisdent — Dr.   Harry  Best,   University  of 

Kentucky,  Lexington; 
Vice-President — Rev.  Horace  Cady  Wilson, 

Louisville; 
Treasurer — Elizabeth    Speed    (temporary), 

Louisville; 
Secretary — William  H.  Boehler,  Lexington  ; 

Maryland 

President — Katherine  T.   Kirwan; 

Vice-Presidents — Paul    T.    Beisser;     Mary 

M.  Wootton; 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Adolf  Guttmacher; 

Secretary — (appointed  by  Board  of  Di- 
rectors). 

Massachusetts 

President — Richard  K.  Conant,  Boston; 

Vice-Presidents — Prof.  James  Ford,  Har- 
vard University;  Maida  H.  Solomon, 
Boston ; 

Treasurer — Joseph  J.   Tillinghast,  Boston  ; 

Secretary — Charles  A.  Gates, .Boston. 

Michigan 

President — Fred  Butzel,  Detroit; 
Vice-President — Estelle   M.    Hughes,   Kala- 

mazoo; 

Treasurer — Edith  Dudman,  Grand  Rapids  ; 
Secretary — H.  A.  Waldkoenig,  Battle  Creek. 

Next  meeting  in  Ann  Arbor  in  October. 

Minnesota 

President — F.  Stuart  Chapin  ; 
Vice-Presidents — Joanna  C.  Colcord,  Abbie 

Langmaid,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Moynihan ; 
Treasurer — Louise   Schutz  ; 
Exec.  Secy. — Mrs.  John  J.  Doyle. 

Next  meeting   at   St.   Paul,   September   8 
to   15,  inclusive. 

Missouri 
President — Prof.  E.  L.  Morgan,  University 

of  Missouri,  Columbia; 
Vice-Presidents — L.     A.     Halbert,     Kansas 

City;  Scott  DeKins,  St.  Louis; 
Secy-Treas. — Bertha   Howell,  St.   Louis. 

Next  meeting  probably  in   Columbia. 

Montana 

President — Lena  Cullom,  Helena  ; 
Vice-President — Mrs.     Harvey     Coit,     Big 

Timber ; 

Treasurer — Capt.    Allison,    Great   Falls; 
Secretary — Sara  Morse,  Helena. 

New  York 

President — Jane  M.  Hoey,  New  York  City; 
Vice-Presidents — Rev.    Alexis    L.    Hopkins, 

Syracuse;  Cecil  Wiener,  Buffalo;  C.  W. 

Tillinghast  Barker,  Troy; 
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Treasurer — Hon.  George  J.  Gillespie,  New 
York  City; 

Secretary— Richard  W.  Wallace,  Albany 
(re-elected). 

Ohio 

President— Judge  Harry  G.  Gram,  Spring- 
field; 

Vice-Presidents — James  Dunn,  Toledo;  Ina 
Porter ; 

Treasurer — H.  H.  Shirer. 

South  Carolina 

President — John  Crews,  Columbia; 
Vice-President — Dr.    Sylvia     Allen,    Char- 
leston ; 

Secretary — (appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee). 

Wisconsin 

President — Marie  C.  Kohler,  Sheboygan  ; 
Vice-President — Judge     E.     Ray     Stevens, 

Madison; 
Treasurer — Prof.       Edgar       B.       Gordon, 

Madison; 
Secretary — Benjamin  Glassberg, Milwaukee. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

HELEN  ALMY  to  the  staff  of  social  service  de- 
partment, University  Hospital,  Omaha. 

MARY  IRENE  ATKINSON,  formerly  in  charge 
Department  of  Institutional  Care.  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America,  has  resumed  that 
position. 

EDGAR  W.  AUSTIN,  formerly  with  S.P.C.C.  of 
Erie  County,  Buffalo,  now  supervisor  of  Boston 
district  office  Massachusetts  S.P.C.C.,  suc- 
ceeding Ray  S.  Hubbard,  who  becomes  superin- 
tendent of  districts  and  branches. 

EDITH  BARTON  as  hospital  social  worker,  A.R.C., 
at  National  Sanatorium,  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
succeeding  Emily  Bleakley. 

ANNE  BORDEN  to  the  staff  Family  Service  So- 
ciety, Canton,  O. 

JOSEPHINE  C.  BROWN  has  resumed  her  duties  as 
field  director  of  American  Association  for 
Organization  Family  Social  Work,  for  South 
Atlantic  district. 

MASC.ARET  BURPFT  to  stnff  of  newly  created 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  Department  of 
Education,  Newark,  N.  J. 

HARRIET  CAMPBELL  as  executive  secretary,  Asso- 
ciation of  Volunteers  in  Social  Service,  New 
York  City. 

DORIS  CANGNEY  as  secretary  Family  Welfare 
Association,  Lima,  O. 

ADELINE  CASE  as  assistant  director,  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

FLORENCE  CASSIDY,  formerly  with  International 
Institute,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  now  with  Inter- 
national Migration  Service,  New  York  City. 

HELEN  CHANDLEY  as  general  secretary  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.,  Board  of  Welfare,  succeeding 
Walter  Young. 

ETHEL  H.  CHRISTMAS,  formerly  with  Women's 
Service  League,  Boston,  now  secretary  Inter- 
racial Committee  of  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Social  Service,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

EMILY  COE  as  secretary  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies and  Social  Service  Exchange,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

ELIZABETH  COSGROVE  to  staff  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties, Pittsburgh. 

THOMAS  L.  COTTON  to  the  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Information  Service,  New  York. 

LENNA  CRADDOCK,  for  four  years  with  the 
Traveler*'  Aid  Society  of  Albany,  as  field 
representative  in  the  southern  states  for  the 
National  Association  of  Travelers'  Aid  So- 
cieties. 

JOHN  W.  CRAWFORD  as  executive  secretary  At- 
lanta Urban  League,  succeeding  Alonzo  C. 
Thayer. 

DR.  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLASS,  formerly  County 
Health  Director,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y., 
?s  resident  medical  director  Franklin  County, 
Ohio.  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium. 

J.   C.   FARABEE  as  superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 


fare,   Davidson    County,    N.    C.,    and    Thomas 
Harrett  in  the  same  offis 
X.  C. 


Barrett  in  the  same  office  for  Jackson  County, 


KATHARINE  FAVILLE.  formerly  A.  R.  C.  field 
representative  for  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  now 
half-time  assistant,  Department  of  Nursing 
Education,  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  and 
half-time  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P. 

(Continued  on   page  413) 
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The  Death  Penalty  from  a  Scientific 
Point  of  View 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  important  to  consider  the  death  penalty 
from  all  points  of  view.  From  the  scientific  point  of  view  it  is 
irrational — according  to  Howard  C.  Forbes  in  the  July  Scien- 
tific Monthly.  He  says  that,  as  the  basic  principle  in  deter- 
mining guilt  is  that  the  judgment  shall  be  free  from  reasonable 
doubt,  the  death  penalty  depends  on  the  interpretation  of 
reasonable  doubt. 

Judges  have  not  always  agreed  about  the  standards  of  rea- 
sonable doubt.  For  scientists,  the  essential  features  for  deter- 
mining freedom  from  reasonable  doubt  are:  (l)  that  no  stone 
shall  remain  unturned  where  a  source  of  error  may  be  con- 
cealed; (2)  that  the  effect  of  each  error  shall  be  judged  by 
the  amount  of  change  it  produces  in  the  result,  and  this  com- 
pared with  the  result  taken  as  a  whole;  and  (3)  the  stand- 
ards of  certainty  of  any  given  time  shall  not  exclude  the 
probability  of  future  modification. 

Thus,  scientists  introduce  a  doubt  not  heretofore  recognized 
in  the  law.  They  look  for  error  not  only  in  the  evidence,  but 
also  in  the  processes  of  securing  and  bringing  out  the  evidence, 
and  in  the  relative  abilities  of  counsel  presenting  the  evidence; 
they  examine  the  "personal  equation"  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  the  judgment;  and — most  important — they  challenge 
the  capacity  of  human  beings  to  form  judgments  which  may 
not  be  subject  to  future  modification.  For  "probably  the  most 
certain  thing,  in  scientific  experience,  is  that  all  judgments, 
however  they  may  originate,  will  be  modified  in  the  future." 

It  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  conception  and  the  ex- 
periences of  science  to  ignore  important  elements  of  the  "prob- 
able error"  which  the  scientific  point  of  view  imposes  on  judg- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  to  imbue  them  with  an  infallibility 
and  permanence  commensurate  with  death. 

HAROLD  KELSEY  ESTABROOK 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Group  Insurance 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  issue  of  August  15  appears  an  ar- 
tick  by  Edward  N.  Clopper  in  regard  to  group  insurance  for 
social  workers.  I  read  this  article  with  interest  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  within  its  scope  it  covers  the  general  idea  of 
group  protection  quite  adequately.  There  is  one  statement, 
however,  which  Mr.  Clopper  makes  on  which  I  believe  he  is 
misinformed.  He  intimates  that  a  social  agency  can  be  named 
as  beneficiary  under  a  group  insurance  policy  by  a  devoted 
employe.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
New  York  State  Insurance  Law  as  follows: 

Group  life  insurance  is  hereby  declared  to  be  that  form  of  life 
insurance  covering  not  less  than  fifty  employes  with  or  without 
medical  examination,  written  under  a  policy  issued  to  the  employer, 
the  premium  on  which  is  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  or  by  the 
employer  and  employes  jointly,  and  insuring  only  all  of  his  em- 
ployes, or  all  of  any  class  or  classes  thereof  determined  by  con- 
ditions pertaining  to  the  employment,  for  amounts  of  insurance 
based  upon  some  plan  which  will  preclude  individual  selection, 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  other  than  the  employer;  provided, 
however,  that  when  the  premium  is  to  be  paid  by  the  employer 
and  employe  jointly  and  the  benefits  of  the  policy  are  offered  to 
all  eligible  employes,  not  less  than  seventy-five  per  centum  of 
such  employes  may  be  so  insured. 

Perhaps  you  will  see  fit  to  make  some  comment  on  this  point 
inasmuch  as  it  would  obviously  be  unwise  for  any  social  agency 


to  retain  the  impression  that  it  could  purchase  group  insurance 
for  its  staff  and  then  expect  part  or  all  of  the  staff  to  name 
the  agency  as  beneficiary  of  their  respective  policies. 

LEE  K.  FRANK.EL,  JR. 
Supervisor,  Group  Insurance  Division, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York 

The  Manufacturers'  Program 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  National  Education  and  Employment 
Program  issued  recently  by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers [see  The  Survey  for  October  15]  is  liable  to  deceive 
even  the  wary.  It  seeks  to  organize  the  certification  of  child 
workers  where  authorities  are  ineffective,  and  it  desires  to 
prevent  educational  waste,  both  commendable  objectives.  But 
the  Committee  is  not  qualified  to  assume  a  position  of  authority 
in  the  movement  on  which  we  must  depend  for  working  out 
the  double  social  problem  of  children  in  industry  and  in  edu- 
cation. The  surface  indications  of  progressiveness  in  the 
program  conceal  evidence  of  intent  to  establish  a  policy  that  is 
based  on  the  laws  of  backward  states.  The  effect  of  such  a 
program  can  only  be  destructive  of  a  forward-looking  move- 
ment. Having  this  view  in  mind,  the  Teachers  Union  of  New 
York  has  sent  to  union  and  liberal  periodicals  an  analysis  of 
the  manufacturers'  program,  calling  attention  to  what  it  con- 
siders objectionable  features. 

In  brief  the  objections  are  these: 

1.  The   manufacturers'  program  proposes   the  practical  ex- 
tension of  working  time  to  9  P.  M.  as  a  possible  working  day 
for  children  under  sixteen,  indifferent  to  the  effect  this  would 
have    on    the    8-hour    day,    and    on    the    protection    of    moral 
standards  for  adolescents. 

2.  The  program  proposes  to  increase,  rather  than  to  make 
fewer,    the    number    of    opportunities    for    the    employment    of 
children  in   hard,   industrial  work.     It  even  proposes  to  make 
employment  in  mines  possible  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 

3.  The  program  opens  the  way  for  the  employment  at  hard 
labor  for  at  least  eight  hours  daily  of  all  children  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen  above  the  sixth  grade  who  are  unfavorably  situated 
socially  or  educationally.    This  is  done  by  proposing  to  release 
from  the  operation  of  child  labor  laws  children  who  are  judged 
to   be   "incapable   of   further   education,"   and   to   excuse   other 
children  of  fourteen,  fifteen  or  over  until  "proper"  continuation 
schools  have  been  established. 

As  representatives  of  organized  teachers  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, we  protest  strongly  against  proposals  that  pave  the  way 
for  the  wholesale  exploitation  of  children.  Not  only  are  such 
proposals  in  the  interest  of  economic  greed,  but  they  also  pro- 
vide ways  by  which  ignorant  and  indifferent  communities  may 
avoid  their  social  responsibility  to  furnish  enlightened  education 
and  fostering  care  for  their  children.  Doing  this,  these  pro- 
posals are  anti-social,  and  should  be  condemned. 

HENRY  R.  LINVILLE 
President,  the   1  eachers  Union 

Mr.  Mencken's  Late  Bath 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Re:  The  Merry  Tale  of  the  Bathtub  con- 
troversy appearing  in  the  Survey  Midmonthly  of  September  15, 
permit  me  to  add  my  contribution  to  the  Story  of  the  Bath, 
published  in  Chicago  in  1922,  which  is  attributed  to  H.  L. 
Mencken.  You  desire  any  information  which  can  prove  that 
these  facts  appeared  in  print  anywhere  in  the  world  prior 
to  1922,  the  date  of  Mr.  Mencken's  article. 

On  Friday,  July  16,  1920,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  session 
of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  I  used  the 
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story  quoted  below  in  a  speech  at  the  auditorium.  My  source 
of  information  was  the  Hotel  Monthly,  edited  by  John  Willy, 
443  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  During  the  years 
1920  and  1921,  I  was  working  on  a  survey  of  hotel  occupa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  determining  training  which  might  be 
offered  for  the  workers.  During  these  two  years  I  kept  in 
close  touch  with  all  hotel  publications. 

As  I  remember,  the  story  was  quoted  as  having  appeared 
in  a  trade  journal  of  the  carpet  industry.  My  reason  for 
remembering  this  specific  date  is  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
session  copies  of  the  story  were  requested  by  several  persons 
present  and  on  my  return  to  the  Washington  office  copies 
similar  to  the  following  were  made  and  forwarded.  Neither 
of  the  journals  which  I  mention  is  indexed  so  that  I  could 
locate  the  reference,  but  I  am  sure  it  could  be  found  where 
there  is  a  complete  file  of  the  publications  for  that  year.  The 
Statements  in  a  slightly  different  form  appeared  in  the  Literary 
Digest  two  or  three  years  ago.  All  these  facts  I  am  sure  can 
be  verified  where  files  of  the  magazines  are  available. 

The  story  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Adam  Thompson,  of  Cincinnati,  was  the  first  man  in  the 
United  States  to  use  a  bathtub.  This  was  on  December  20,  1842. 
The  installation  of  the  bathtub  in  Mr.  Thompson's  home,  and 
the  actual  use  of  it  for  bathing  in  winter,  caused  widespread  pub- 
licity, and  the  newspapers  devoted  their  columns  to  violent  dis- 
cussions of  it. 

Certain  patriots  stated  that  this  type  of  bathing  was  a  de- 
generate luxury,  designed  to  corrupt  the  democratic  simplicity 
of  the  republic.  The  medical  fraternity  denounced  it  as  danger- 
pus  to  health,  and  bound  to  result  in  phthisis,  rheumatic  fevers, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  whole  category  of  zymotic 
diseases. 

Legislation  reflected  the  common  feeling.  The  Philadelphia 
Common  Council,  late  in  1843,  considered  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting bathing  between  November  i  and  March  15,  and  it 
failed  of  passage  by  only  two  votes.  During  the  same  year  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  laid  a  tax  of  $30  a  year  on  all  bathtubs. 
Boston  early  in  1845  made  bathing  unlawful  except  upon  medical 
advice,  but  the  ordinance  was  never  enforced  and  in  i86z  it 
was  repealed. 

President  Millard  Fillmore  installed  the  first  bathtub  in  the 
White  House  in  1851.  This  action  broke  down  practically  all 
prejudice,  with  the  result  that  by  1860,  every  hotel  in  New  York 
had  one  bathtub,  and  some  had  two  and  even  three. 

ANNA  LALOR  BURDICK. 
Agent  for  Industrial  Education   (Girls 
and  Women),  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,   Washington,  D.   C. 

One  Pocketbook  Survives  a  Major 
Operation 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  seems  a  strange  coincidence  which  brings  on 
the  same  day  two  such  outstanding  statements  as,  When  Sick- 
ness Hits  the  Pocketbook,  by  Michael  M.  Davis,  in  your 
November  issue  and  What  Price  Doctors,  by  Louis  I.  Dublin, 
in  the  current  Harpers,  each  article  clearly  illuminating  a 
problem  very  close  to  our  consciousness  (and  pocketbook). 

The  episode  of  tonsils  described  by  Mr.  Davis  recalled 
memories  of  a  recent  series  of  bouts  with  operations  and  sick- 
ness in  which  I  may  have  been  down  but  never  out.  On  the 
whole,  after  reading  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Dublin,  I  realize  that 
fortuitous  circumstances  prevented  me  from  becoming  a  fit 
subject  for  the  tragic  instances  cited  in  either  of  the  above 
discourses. 

A  little  over  three  years  ago  I  came  to  New  York  City, 
four  years  out  of  college,  with  a  bride,  some  organization  ex- 
perience and  what  I  thought  to  be  vigorous  health  acquired  in 
the  outdoor  life  of  Oregon,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  public 
health  division  of  a  not  unknown  large  social  welfare  organi- 
zation in  New  York  City.  (It's  a  shame  the  ills  that  "good 
health"  will  fall  heir  to!) 

My  wife  and  I  had  not  been  exposed  to  public  health  services 


in  our  younger  days  and  still  carried  those  anachronisms  known 
as  tonsils.  It  soon  became  evident  that  hers  should  be  removed. 
We  had  been  taught  caution  and  prudence  in  the  selection  of  a 
specialist  in  the  Big  City.  We  decided  to  "lay  the  cards  on  the 
table"  to  the  medical  man  selected  upon  the  advice  of  our  land- 
lady! My  wife  told  the  specialist  about  my  job  and  salary. 
His  remark,  "Well,  that  isn't  much,"  while  encouraging,  rather 
rankled  because  I  thought  it  pretty  fair,  in  comparison  with 
western  salaries  for  social  work.  Anyway,  he  agreed  upon  a 
modest  fee  of  $100,  which  also  covered  hospital  charges  for  a 
day  and  night. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  received  a  health  examination  through 
our  organization,  which  was  promoting  the  annual  health 
examination  plan.  Believing  that  it  should  "practice  what  it 
preached"  examination  service  is  provided  for  its  employes. 
About  the  first  words  of  the  physician  were,  "Those  tonsils 
must  come  out  immediately." 

I  told  him  of  my  recent  outlay  and  asked  advice  about 
getting  the  job  done  reasonably  and  expertly.  He  gave  me  the 
name  of  a  specialist  on  59th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  who 
would  think  nothing  of  charging  $1,000  for  removing  tonsils, 
but  he  added  when  he  noticed  my  gasp  of  astonishment,  "he 
will  also  do  it  for  nothing  if  the  circumstances  warrant  it." 
He  suggested  I  call  on  his  friend  and  tell  him  exactly  what  I 
could  afford  to  pay. 

I  found  the  specialist  most  kindly  and  encouraging  and  found 
it  easy  to  state  my  case,  which  was:  I  would  come  to  his  office 
at  his  convenience;  I  would  take  a  local  anaesthetic;  I  would 
get  out  of  his  way  at  once,  and  I  could  pay  $50.  "All  right," 
he  said,  and  a  few  days  later  I  had  the  offending  tonsils  snipped 
out  in  about  twenty  minutes,  paid  my  bill  and  went  home. 

So  much  for  tonsils  (and  the  end  of  frequent  colds  and  sore 
throats). 

An  expected  baby  brought  the  next  hunt  for  medical  service. 

Where  to  turn  for  competent  medical  attention  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  which  confronts  the  family  newly  arrived 
in  the  city.  My  health  examiner  recommended  a  man  whom 
he  thought  one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  He  set  a  fee  of  $350. 
We  decided  to  hunt  further.  My  tonsil  specialist  put  us  in 
touch  with  a  competent  man  who  asked  $300. 

For  a  couple  of  months  his  services  were  used,  but  the  fee 
made  too  large  a  dent  in  our  budget  and  my  wife  was  not 
satisfied  so  finally  I  did  what  I  should  have  done  at  the  be- 
ginning. I  asked  the  advice  of  the  chief  of  my  department. 
He  talked  with  the  head  of  the  association,  who  advised  us  to 
go  to  the  Maternity  Center  Association.  This  was  a  wise 
counsel  because  my  wife  not  only  received  the  general  advice 
and  instructions  available  at  that  source,  but  from  the  list  of 
directors  of  the  maternity  association  we  selected  a  young 
obstetrician  who  proved  to  be  a  most  happy  choice  in  every 
way.  His  charge  was  $200.  (How  my  mother  back  in  Central 
Oregon  where  babies  still  come  for  $25  or  $50,  exclaimed  at 
this  price.) 

We  found  the  problem,  however,  only  half  solved,  because 
the  selection  of  a  hospital  had  to  be  made,  but  by  the  process 
of  elimination  one  was  chosen  which  offered  the  best  services 
for  the  funds  we  had  available. 

The  baby  arrived  in  due  time  and  my  wife  stayed  seventeen 
days  at  the  hospital,  having  a  private  room,  but  no  private 
nurse,  the  expenses  coming  to  approximately  $150,  making  the 
total  medical  and  hospital  expenses  for  the  new  baby  about 
$350,  or  just  about  within  our  budget. 

Then,  the  next  three  months  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a 
greater  emergency,  because  it  was  totally  unexpected. 

One  evening  last  January  I  returned  home  from  the  office 
with  a  severe  abdominal  disturbance  which  prevailed  during 
the  night  and  the  following  morning,  until  I  was  convinced 
that  it  was  something  unusual  and  called  in  a  young  physician 
known  in  the  neighborhood. 

He   diagnosed    acute   appendicitis    and    recommended    an   im- 
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mediate  operation.  I  was  stumped  for  the  moment,  but  for- 
tunately had  presence  of  mind  to  call  the  office  and  was  lucky 
at  that  late  hour  (Saturday  afternoon)  in  finding  my  chief 
and  the  staff  physician  at  the  other  end  of  the  'phone.  They 
called  the  head  of  the  association  and  he  advised  them  to  try 
to  get  me  in  one  of  the  "big  four"  of  New  York  hospitals. 
The  hospital  selected  was  the  institution  in  which  the  doctor 
on  our  staff  had  received  training.  He  knew  the  chief  surgeon 
and  was  able  to  get  in  touch  with  him  to  explain  my  situation. 
In  brief,  an  hour  after  I  telephoned  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
hospital  and  an  hour  afterwards  was  in  the  operating-room 
with  the  chief  surgeon  in  charge. 

It  happened  that  the  surgical  section  of  the  hospital  was 
extremely  busy  at  that  time  and  there  were  no  private  rpoms 
available  so  that  I  was  placed  in  the  men's  surgical  ward  with 
the  expectation  that  I  would  be  removed  to  a  room  a  few  days 
later.  It  was  a  move  that  never  took  place,  however,  because 
one  day  in  the  ward  was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  I  was 
in  the  right  place.  The  operation,  of  course,  was  expertly 
performed,  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  left  me  feeling  none 
the  worse  for  wear.  I  had  a  special  nurse  the  first  night  in 
the  ward,  but  after  that  the  regular  service  was  more  than 
adequate. 

There  is  a  certain  diversion  in  a  ward  which  is  extremely 


interesting  to  a  normal  patient.  The  regular  routine  distracts 
attention  from  one's  ills.  There  are  the  regular  visits  of  the 
staff,  the  services  of  the  internes,  the  constant  assistance  of 
the  nurses  (all,  of  course,  young,  attractive,  as  well  as  efficient), 
phonograph  music,  visiting  hours,  church  services  on  Sunday, 
and  some  one  to  talk  to  in  the  adjoining  beds. 

Interesting  to  me  were  the  medical  students,  one  or  two  of 
whom  would  stop  at  my  bedside  to  take  down  my  history  and 
employ  their  medical  knowledge  in  conversation!  The  hospital 
social  worker  paid  me  a  visit  to  ask  if  I  would  need  any  help 
at  home  after  leaving  the  hospital.  In  other  words,  there  was 
drama,  there  was  comedy,  there  was  human  interest  of  all 
sorts  to  relieve  hospital  tedium.  I  was  discharged  on  the  six- 
teenth day  and  received  two  clinic  cards,  one  calling  for  my 
appearance  at  the  dispensary  on  the  third  day  after  my  dis- 
charge and  the  other  an  appointment  a  month  later  with  my 
surgeon.  These  visits  were  duly  made  for  final  checkup  and 
I  was  given  a  third  card  making  an  appointment  with  my 
surgeon  for  a  year  later.  This  hospital  prides  itself  on  its 
after-care  and  follow-up  work. 

Now  for  the  cost  of  all  this  experience.  When  I  taxied  on 
my  way  to  the  hospital  over  Queensboro  Bridge,  I  mentally 
calculated  my  savings  (not  much  left  after  initial  payment 
on  a  new  house  in  Sunnyside)  and  felt  almost  certain  that  they 
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For  Social  Workers 

And    All    Who    Are    Interested    in    Community 
Health  Programs 

An  attractive  combination   offer  is  now   possible 
THE  SURVEY-twice-a-month     (in- 
cluding Survey  Graphic). 
The  ideal  magazine  for  social  workers. 
The  indispensable  medium  for  informa- 
tion   on    social    welfare    and    progress.      ^  ^ 
Regularly  $5.00  a  year.                                 $CT.50 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE— 
monthly. 

The  magazine  for  public  health  nurses       for  both 
and  for  workers  in  allied  groups.     The 
official  publication  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Regularly  $3.00  a  year. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  a  lay  or  nurse  member  of 
the  N.O.P.H.N.  this  bargain  offer  is  for  you,  provided 
you  are  a  new  subscriber  to  either  magazine. 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  the  big  saving.  Mail 
it  today.  Pay  later  if  you  wish,  but  enclose  your 
check  if  possible  and  have  It  over  with. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Enter  me  for  a  year  of  The  Public  Health  Nurse  and  The 
Survey.    I  enclose  $5.50   (or  will  send  within  30  days  after 
receipt  of  bill). 

Name    

Address    . 


WHAT   IS   MODERN   ART? 

Mr.  RALPH  M.  PEARSON 

announces  classes  in  the  analysis  of  pictures  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  pictorial  design  that  has  grown  out  of  the 
modern  movement.  Courses  three  months,  one  session  a 
week,  afternoons  or  evenings. 

SARA    PARSONS,     Manager 
10  E.  53rd  St.  Phone  Plaza  7168.  New  York  City 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry   Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER   &   CO. 
484    Fulton    Street Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson   and   North   Moore   Streets  New   York 

Electric   Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501    Fifth    Avenue  New   York   City 


$1.00 

The  Mind  in  the  Making 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson 

Only  260  left 

The  Survey  edition  contains  the  full   text  of  the 
original  edition  which  sold  for  $2.50.  Bound  in  cloth. 

MAIL  TODAY- 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  112  East  igth  Street,  New  York 
I  enclose  $1.00  for  i  copy  of  The  Mind  in  the  Making. 

Name    

Address    . 


would  dwindle  away  under  the  onslaught  of  this  major 
operation. 

My  total  bill  was  exactly  $68 ! 

If  anyone  had  told  me  of  a  similar  experience  I  would  surely 
have  doubted  it,  but  these  are  the  facts  and  they  indicate  that 
the  pocketbook  can  survive  a  major  operation  in  New  York 
City. 

By  accepting  ward  service  I  came  under  the  hospital's  set 
charges  of  $3.00  per  day  for  board;  $10.00  operating  fee,  and 
an  $8.OO  charge  for  a  special  nurse  the  first  night.  There  was 
no  surgeon's  fee. 

As  I  look  back  over  this  record  of  two  and  one-half  years 
experience,  it  is  obvious  that  I  was  the  fortunate  beneficiary 
of  close  association  with  public  health  work  and  with  an  organi- 
zation that  feels  a  keen  responsibility  for  the  health  of  its 
employes.  How  easily  it  might  have  been  otherwise! 

The  willingness  of  the  doctors  to  cooperate  is  also  apparent. 
Another  conclusion  is  that  persons  in  moderate  financial  cir- 
cumstances should  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  ward  service  of  our 
large  hospitals. 

When  Sickness  Hits  the  Pocketbook,  and  What  Price 
Doctors:  How  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  for  the  average 
family  and  for  the  physician?  Further  comment  is  promised 
by  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Dublin  is  encouraged  by  the  development 
of  paid  clinics,  increased  health  service  by  colleges,  greater 
extension  of  health  supervision  and  protection  for  the  employes 
of  industries  and  organizations,  and  finally — by  health  insurance. 

ROBERT  W.  OSBORN 

State   Charities   Aid    Committee    on 
Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health,  New  York 

Gandhi  Relief  Fund 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Recent  newspaper  dispatches  have  told  of 
disastrous  floods  in  India.  Private  letters  have  now  brought 
full  details  of  a  colossal  calamity.  A  fall  of  fifty  inches  of 
rain  in  four  days  over  an  area  larger  than  Great  Britain  en- 
gulfed hundreds  of  villages,  rendered  over  500,000  people  home- 
less, destroyed  crops,  cattle  and  all  means  of  livelihood.  In 
Ahmedabad,  Gandhi's  home,  over  5,000  houses  were  swept 
?way  and  the  people  left  destitute.  Gandhi's  famous  school, 
the  Ashram,  was  under  water  for  days  and  all  the  buildings 
have  been  left  in  a  precarious  condition. 

A  Gandhi  Relief  Fund  is  being  raised  by  the  undersigned, 
and  appeal  is  herewith  made  to  all  friends  of  India  and  of 
India's  great  spiritual  leader  to  render  aid.  An  initial  contri- 
bution of  $100  is  already  on  its  way  and  a  steady  flow  of  gifts 
is  now  besought.  Money  in  any  amount  sent  to  Mr.  Holmes 
at  12  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  will  be  forwarded  at 
once. 

JOHN   HAYNES  HOLMES 
HARRY  F.  WARD 


Chicago  Readers  Take  Notice 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Believing  that  readers  of  The  Survey  have 
a  great  many  interests  in  common,  a  group  of  men  and  women 
in  Chicago  have  formed  a  fellowship,  whose  object  it  is  to  get 
together  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  on,  and  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  civic,  political  and  educational  problems,  and  to  meet 
socially.  Will  the  Chicago  readers  of  The  Survey,  who  feel 
that  they  may  be  interested  in  such  a  group,  write  to  the  under- 
signed at  once,  as  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  very  shortly. 


CLAIRE  P.  GREENE 


7217   Yates  A venue,  Chicago 
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WHY   COUNT  NOSES? 

(Continued  from  page  363) 


Age  and  sex  classification  of  farm  stock,  New  York  State,  1925 
Calves  under  i  year  of  age 
Heifers  i  year  old  and  under  2 
Cows  2  years  old  and  over 
Steers  I  year  old  and  over 
Bulls  i  year  old  and  over 
Lambs  under  I  year  of  age 
Ewes  i  year  of  age  and  over 
Rams  and  wethers  I  year  and  over 
Breeding  sows  6  months  and  over 

It  is  quite  likely  that  several  generations  of  our  domestic 
stock  habitants  will  have  been  completed  and  passed  into 
history  before  the  human  owners  know  their  own  proper 
groupings. 

On  calculations  based  on  estimates  of  the  value  of  an 
average  life  at  $17,500  New  York  State's  population  repre- 
sents $195,337,642,500  or  some  other  equally  sarcastic 
figure,  while  the  farms  of  the  state  are  valued  at 
$1,400,000,000,  quite  within  Mr.  Ford's  class,  and  the  live- 
stock some  paltry  $170,000,000  more. 

It  should  cost  not  more  than  ten  cents  per  capita  for  any 
state  or  great  city  in  any  year  to  have  made  for  its  use  by 
contract  with  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  an  enumera- 
tion and  tabulation  of  its  population  and  the  publication  of 
all  the  items  collected  so  that  all  official  and  private  agencies 
could  have  ready  at  hand  all  the  data  necessary  to  determine 
social  policies.  Census  data  are  at  present  used  almost  con- 
stantly by  a  multitude  of  private  agencies:  church  federa- 
tions, denominational  agencies,  charity  organizations,  the 
Ys,  the  Scouts,  chests,  and  other  special  agencies  and 
foundations  supplementing  tax  supported  public  services  on 
health,  housing,  educational,  occupational,  old  age  and 
immigration.  Among  commercial  interests  zealous  for 
frequent  (5-year),  accurate  (such  as  the  federal),  detailed 
population  data  are  the  telephone  and  insurance  companies, 
newspapers,  advertising,  chain-store  and  mail-order  busi- 
nesses. 

Of  what  use  are  records  of  births,  deaths,  sickness,  crime, 
delinquency,  school  attendance,  dependency,  alcoholism, 
tax-rates,  house-building,  auto  owners,  if  we  do  not  know 
the  age,  sex,  race,  color,  and  nativity  or  civic  relationship 
of  the  people  among  whom  we  trace  evidences  of  gain  or 
loss,  progress  or  poverty?  Shall  we  blindly  watch  or  partici- 
pate in  the  joyless  multiplication  which  Isaiah  saw  among 
men  who  divide  the  spoil?  Shall  we  evade  our  privilege  of 
self-determination  by  accepting  the  intent  of  the  verse,  "I 
have  planted,  Apollos  watered :  but  God  gave  the  increase. 
So  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  neither  he  that 
vvatereth :  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase"  ? 

Better  make  mankind  the  subject  of  our  honest  study,  so 
that  our  successors  can  perhaps  join  with  the  Psalmist,  who 
was  evidently  a  booster  for  bigger  and  better  cities  (Psalms 
72:16),  "There  shall  be  a  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  on 
the  top  of  the  mountains  [an  unlikely  place  for  our  Iowa 
corn  crop]  ;  nevertheless  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like 
Lebanon,  and  [as  a  vision  of  social  culmination]  they  of  the 
city  shall  flourish  like  the  grass  of  the  earth."  Can  we  even 
share  in  the  emotional  vision  of  Revelations  (21 12-4)  and 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  social  living  is  so  happy,  so 
fair,  so  full  of  satisfactions  that  there  shall  be  cities  where 
"death  [presumably  prematurely]  shall  be  no  more,  neither 
mourning,  nor  crying,  nor  pain"? 


ORGANIZED  in  1898,  this  School 
is  the  oldest  in  the  country  offer- 
ing   professional     training    for     social 
workers.       Its    increasing    enrollment 
indicates  an   increasing  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  training  for   social 
work.  T?  «  «  The  Winter  Quarter 
begins  January  third. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
Neu>  York 


WHAT  IS  SOCIAL  WORK?  "(1)  .  .  .  a  new  and  develop- 
ing profession  ...  a  professional  substitute  for  the  alms  of 
former  days  .  .  ."  (See  Pamphlet,  p.  2.) 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of  study  in  Jewish 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Cen- 
ters, Federations  and  Health  Centers. 
Several  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 
$250  to  $1500  are  available  for  especially  qualified 
students. 

For  information,  address  The  Director 

THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 

210  WEST   9 1ST  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS — 

18-20  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Miss 
Helen  Beckley,  Executive  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE     SECURITY Aim:      To      promote 

through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot,  president.  A.  Ep- 
stein, executive  secretary.  Box  1001,  Harris- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret     Sanger,     President,     104 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,     617     Mills     Bldg.,     Washington, 

D.  C.      Organized    for   betterment    of    condi- 
tions   in    home,    school,    institution    and    com- 
munity.    Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,    D.    C. ;    of    business    manager, 
101   East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER—  Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN      WOMEN'S      HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,   1917)— 637  Madison 

Avenue.  New  York.  Chairman,  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD     WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF 

AMERICA,  Inc. 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson.  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

CHILD       WELFARE       LEAGUE       OF 

AMERICA  — C.  C.  Carstens,  director.    130 

E.  22n3    Street,   New   York   City.      A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and   institutions  to  se- 
cure   improved     standards    and    methods    in 
their  various   fields  of  work.     It  also  cooper- 
ates   with    other    children's    agencies,    cities, 
states,    churches,    fraternal    order    and    other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson.  New 

York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperation  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer     service     for     college     students, 

Laura  H.   Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work    directors    in    Government 

Indian    Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up   of    New    Americans. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA—  1*  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 


agencies    invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA Constituted  by  28  Protestant 

communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Rev  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN 
AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street,  New 
York.  Girls  and  women  working  together 
to  uphold  Christian  standards  of  daily  living 
in  the  home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in 
the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000, 
with  branches  in  44  states. 


The  New  Attitude 

«'Tp  HE  time  may  have  been,"  writes 

-••  Bruce  Barton  in  Printers  Ink, 
"when  doctors,  in  their  annual  conven- 
tions, were  compelled  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  every  program  to  speeches 
proving  that  they  cured  more  than  they 
killed.  That  time  has  passed." 

It  has  passed,  too.  for  social  workers. 
They  are  decreasingly  on  the  defensive. 
The  layman  now  sees  the  social  worker, 
not  as  a  sentimentalist,  but  as  a  special- 
ist, trained  in  human  relations. 

The  social  agencies  represented  here 
have  helped,  through  their  educational 
work,  to  bring  about  this  changed  atti- 
tude. It  is  their  persistent  and  intelli- 
gent efforts  that  have  made  it  easier  for 
you,  if  you  are  a  social  worker,  to  give 
to  the  professional  aspects  of  your  work 
the  time  you  formerly  gave  to  defend- 
ing your  program. 

Reciprocate  by  learning  more  about 
these  organizations  and  introducing 
them  to  your  friends  and  board  mem- 
bers. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro 
youth  for  community  service.  Collegiate 
work  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Business,  Library  Science,  Building 
Construction,  and  Summer  School.  Publishes 
the  "Southern  Workman."  Free  material 
concerning  the  Negro  and  race  relations. 
James  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS 
OF  PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director, 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency. 

THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT —  A  national  organization 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  includ- 
ing monthly  Bulletin. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  gneeral  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration:  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC'(est,  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.  -Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  T. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly, $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Sherman    C.    Kingsley,    president, 

Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
May  2nd-9tb,  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS Mrs.   A.   H.    Reeve, 

President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 

WOMEN  —Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  2109  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Program  covers  twelve  departments 
in  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislative 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Official 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  and  Immi- 
grant Education,  799  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  For  the  protection  and  education  of 
immigrant  women  and  girls.  Maintains 
Bureau  of  International  Service.  Monthly 
bulletin,  "The  Immigrant."  Fiorina  Lasker, 
Chairman;  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Secretary. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse,  Chairman,  5  Colum- 
bus Circle,  New  York  City.  Program  of 
Education,  recreation,  religious  intsruction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  communi- 
ties. Bulletin:  "The  Rural  Voice." 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL   OF  WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.— 370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work    among   colored    people. 
To   create  and   stimulate  health   conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among    the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and   place   young 
colored    women    in    public    health    work. 
Work     supported      by      memberships     and 
voluntary    contributions. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS -At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. For  further  information  address  Leon 
C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
on  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L-  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Tones,  exec, 
sec'y ;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 


Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions— John  M 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York' 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin' 
quency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
of'theUrReyS  f,nd  E*Mbits.  The  publications 
?l  the  Ru.»se"  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
le  public  m  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
n  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
bouth;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 

rfnVw  Set£ods;  Robert  R-  Moton,  prin- 
cipal,  W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA a      cooperative      Educational 

Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller 
Jr.,  Secretary. 
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EARL  GODWIN  as  publicity  director,  National 
W.  C.  T.  U. 

DOROTHY  GOULB,  formerly  with  Chicago  United 
Charities,  to  the  staff  of  Seattle  Social  Wel- 
fare League. 

META  GRUNER,  formerly  director  of  medical  so- 
cial service,  Veterans  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  now 
director  Department  of  Investigation  and  Ad- 
vice, St.  Louis  Children's  Aid  Society,  but 
temporarily  on  duty  with  St.  Louis  Chapter 
A.  R.  C.  doing  rehabilitation  work  with  tor- 
nado victims. 

A.  W.  HANSON  as  director  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion and  Publicity,  National  Council,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  New  York  City. 

Dm.  ETHEL  HARRINGTON  to  the  staff  of  Division 
of  Child  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Nursing, 
State  Department  of  Health,  Illinois. 

CHARLOTTE  HEILMAN,  formerly  A.  R.  C.  field 
representative  Florida,  now  A.  R.  C.  field  rep- 
resentative New  York. 

LOUISK  HERSXY  as  general  secretary  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Lansing,  Mich. 

GENEVIEVE  M.  HOPKINS,  as  executive  secretary 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  tem- 
porarily succeeding  Lenna  Craddock. 

FRANCES  HORSHMAN  as  hospital  social  service 
director,  Hospital  and  Home  Service  Asso- 
ciation, Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

MARY  HOWELL  as  executive  secretary,  Richmond 
Children's  Aid  Society. 

JOSEPHINE  JAMIESON  as  secretary  to  superintend- 
ent, Hutton  Settlement,  Spokane. 

ROSALIND  JEWETT,  formerly  assistant  secretary, 
American  Country  Life  Association,  as  assis- 
tant home  demonstration  agent  for  the  state 
of  Michigan. 

CLARA  KEISER  teaching  community  organization 
and  industry,  School  of  Social  Work,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 

MINNIE  E.  KELLEY,  formerly  with  School  At- 
tendance Department,  Providence,  now  in  In- 
vestigating Department,  Rhode  Island  Chil- 
dren's Friend  Society,  Providence. 

ALICE  C.  KIRKFATRICK,  who  has  been  associated 
with  Anne  Morgan  in  reconstruction  work  in 
France,  now  a  volunteer  on  staff  of  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York. 


DOROTHY  KING,  formerly  general  secretary. 
Hamilton,  Canada,  Big  Sisters'  Association,  as 
case  supervisor,  Family  Welfare  Association, 
Montreal. 

ROBINA  KNEEBONE,  as  director  public  health 
nursing  course,  Richmond  School  of  Social 
Work  and  Public?  Health. 

REVA  KULAIOFSKY  as  secretary  Omaha  Social 
Service  Exchange. 

MARGARET  LANE  as  Girls'  Probation  Officer, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  succeeding  Anna  B.  Lewis. 

ANNA  B.  LEWIS,  formerly  Girls'  Probation  Offi- 
cer, Raleigh,  N.  C.,  as  superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Harnett  County,  N.  C. 

WARREN  LICHTFOOT,  of  Robinson,  Lightfoot  and 
Company,  as  financial  secretary,  Brooklyn, 
Bureau  of  Charities. 

DR.  B.  T.  McGniE,  formerly  superintendent 
Westminster  Psychopathic  Hospital,  now  super- 
intendent Orilla,  Ontario,  Hospital  for  Mental 
Defectives. 

LILLIAN  MARGOLIN  as  case  supervisor  Omaha 
Jewish  Welfare  Federation. 

MADELINE  MOORE  as  research  secretary,  C.O.S., 
New  York  City. 

EDITH  H.  PEARSON,  as  executive  secretary 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Y.W.C.A.,  temporarily  suc- 
ceeding Clara  H.  Stone. 

EVELYN  G.  PEEBLES,  formerly  director  service 
department,  Duval  County  Hospital,  Jackson- 
ville, now  director  of  the  newly  organized 
social  service  department  Littaner  Hospital, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

EVELYN  G.  PEEBLES,  formerly  director  service 
Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  now 
executive  secretary  New  Jersey  Urban  League, 
succeeding  William  N.  Ashby. 

EDWIN  J.  REED,  as  publicity  director  Kansas 
City  Tuberculosis  Association. 

ORVILLE  ROBERTSON  as  general  secretary  Omaha 
Asociated  Charities. 

THEODORE  B.  SHANK  as  assistant  director  Junior 
Red  Cross,  in  charge  of  work  at  Midwestern 
Branch  office,  St.  Louis. 

OPHELIA  SHIELDS  to  staff  of  Harlem  Branch, 
New  York  City,  Y.W.C.A. 

ALONZO  C.  THAYER,  formerly  executive  secretary 
Atlanta  Urban  League,  now  executive  secre- 
tary Pittsburgh  Urban  League. 
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EMILY  TKORNHILL,  Madeline  Wayne  Diehl  arid 
An  5?  J°n«  «  itinerant  public  health  nurses, 
A.R.C. 

ALICE  WHITE,  formerly  with  Bureau  of  Social 
Service,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  now  secretary  of 
community  organization,  Armstrong  Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia  (Urban  League). 

MADELINE  H.  WILSON,  formerly  with  Children's 
^  ,??dJS-F-CC-'  New»rlt.  N.  J.,  now  visitor 
for  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society. 

»•  WILSON  as  superintendent  St.  Margaret's 
House  and  Hospital,  Albany,  succeeding  Ellen 
C.  Gibson. 

EVERETTE  YASTE,  formerly  assistant  secretary 
rort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Community  Chest,  now 
executive  secretary  Waukegan,  III.,  Commu- 
nity Chest. 

WAJ-TER,  YOUNG  as  general  secretary,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Associated  Charities,  succeeding  Ros- 
well  Arrighi. 

JOHN  F.  ZYDEMAN,  formerly  field  director  A.R.C. 
at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  as  liaison  repre- 
sentative at  Seattle  regional  office,  A.R.C. 

Resignations  and  Leaves 

WILLIAM  M.  ASHBY  resigned  as  executive  sec- 
retary N.  J.  Urban  League  to  become  manager 
People  s  Finance  Corporation,  Newark. 

EDMUND  psS.  BRUNNER  on  ten  months'  leave  to 
study  village  life  in  Korea,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Re- 
search and  the  International  Missionary  Coun- 
cil. 

RUTH  MARIAN  HALLOWES  on  year's  fellowship 
from  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  study  health 
activities  in  U.  S. 

JEAN  MCALPINE  HEER  has  resigned  from  staff 
Brooklyn  Y.W.C.A. 

JEANETTE  MACGREGOR  has  resigned  as  secretary 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  Social  Service  Society,  after 
fifteen  years  service,  to  accept  position  in  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

MABEL  SMITH  has  resigned  as  field  representa- 
tive, A.R.C.,  South  Carolina. 

KENSON  UCHIKATA,  settlement  worker  of  Tokio, 
on  six  months'  leave  to  study  recent  develop- 
ments in  social  work  in  the  United  States. 

Deaths 

ARTHUR  W.  DUNN,  national  director  of  Junior 
Red  Cross  since  1921.  died  of  heart  disease  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  IS. 
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112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement.  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

EDITORIAL  SECRETARY.  Expert 
typist  and  stenographer,  college  graduate 
or  equivalent,  to  assist  editor  first-class 
established  monthly  review.  Some  Jewish 
education  preferred.  5995  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER  WANTED. 
Trained  and  experienced  workers  for  dis- 
trict service.  Limited  case  count  and  op- 
portunities for  intensive  work.  Jewish 
Social  Service  Bureau,  1800  Selden  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

WANTED:  Matron  for  small  children 
in  institution.  Successful  experience  in 
group  handling  of  children  essential.  State 
qualifications,  send  reference.  510  South 
I2th  St.,  Waco,  Texas. 

WANTED:  Single  man,  25  years  or 
older,  with  college  education,  for  Boys' 
Supervisor,  in  a  State  Institution.  State 
fully  experience  and  educational  qualifica- 
tions, and  answer  in  own  handwriting. 
Send  a  recent  photograph  if  possible. 
5996  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORKERS  WANTED: 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore, 
105  West  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EDITOR:  Head  of  School ;  broad  back- 
ground of  education,  travel,  experience ; 
author  numerous  articles,  book;  seeks 
editorial  direction  of  education,  juvenile, 
or  trade  magazine,  in  spare  time.  5992 
SURVEY. 

STEWARD-MANAGER,  eighteen  years 
of  institutional  and  hotel  experience.  Ex- 
pert buyer.  Best  of  references.  5993 
SURVEY. 

MOTHERS  HELPER,  or  waitress,  girl 
lomewhat  below  normal  intelligence,  good 
lealth,  fine  character.  Residential  situa- 
ion  vicinity  of  New  York.  5916  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  handling 
groups.  Physical  instructor  and  club  work- 
er, desires  change.  6003  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  large  institution  experi- 
enced in  all  phases  of  child  care  anJ  per- 
sonnel management.  6005  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  experience  desires  po- 
sition as  Manager  or  Assistant  Manager 
of  Apartment  Building  or  Apartment 
Hotel.  Best  of  references.  Available  about 
January  the  first.  5997  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  training 
and  administrative  experience  in  case  work 
and  group  work  (at  present  employed) 
desires  position  as  executive  in  community 
center  or  settlement  house.  Apply  6013 
SURVEY. 

NURSERY  SCHOOL  TEACHER,  at 
present  employed,  wishes  superior  position, 
director  of  private  group  or  with  school. 
Vicinity  New  York  preferred.  B.A.,  M.A. 
Columbia.  Five  years'  experience  here  and 
abroad.  6008  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  ORGANIZER,  college  gradu- 
ate,  executive,  clergyman's  daughter,  widow 
of  newspaper  editor,  experience  in  welfare 
work,  course  in  practical  nursing  during 
war  (at  present  employed),  desires  connec- 
tion where  diversified  experience  and  ex- 
ecutive capacities  will  find  expression,  5967 
SURVEY. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  DISCRIMINATING  SERVICE 
ARE  YOU  USING  IT? 

Trained   and   experienced   workers   are    available   for   such   positions   as — 

Executive  Secretaries  Nurses — school   and   industrial: — 

Medical   Social    Workers,   R.N.  Hospital,   School  and  Institutional: — 

Family   Case  Workers  Superintendents 

Personnel  and   Employment  Graduate  Nurses 

Deans  Dietitians 

Principals  Matrons  and  Housekeepers 

Teachers  Recreation  Workers 

Secretaries — churches,    schools  Secretaries 
doctors'    offices 

When  you  have  a  position  to  fill  notify  us  of  your  requirements. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

100  East  42nd  Street  AsbJand   6000  New  York,   N.   Y. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 
Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Wtmin 

11   East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social    Work   Dept.    in   charge  of   Pauline  K. 

Strode,     Ph.B.     University     of     Chicago     tnd 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civic*    tnd 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isr  STREET,  NEW  You: 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workeri, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
Inc.  (16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York  City), 
requires  young  women  for  resident  posi- 
tions in  private  families  supervising  prob- 
lem children  under  the  Bureau's  direction. 
Must  have  similar  experience  or  training 
and  experience  in  social  work.  Kinder- 
garten work  or  teaching.  Good  salaries 
and  training  courses  offered.  Write  quali- 
fications. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DRAMATIC  OR  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  desired  by  university  trained  man, 
social  experience.  Available  now.  6011 
SURVEY. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  with  experience 
will  be  available  after  January  ist  for 
Boys'  or  Children's  Home.  6009  SURVEY. 

STEWARD-MANAGER,  intelligent  Jew- 
ish young  man,  can  direct  all  activities, 
finest  references.  Available  immediately. 
6007  SURVEY. 

MANAGING  HOUSEKEEPER,  with 
many  years  experience  as  matron  and 
managing  housekeeper  in  business  girls' 
hotel,  desires  position.  Economical  buyer. 
Successful  with  help.  City  or  country.  Ex- 
cellent references.  5983  SURVEY. 


RESEARCH  WORK 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  RESEARCH— 
Detailed  research  work  done  for  writer*, 
speakers,  etc.  Library  of  Congress  and 
Government  Departments  covered.  Dorcy 
Cole,  920 — lyth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Alice    Bradley,    famous    expert 
shows  just  how  to  make  home 
cooking,     cake-making,     candy 
making  Rlre  big  profits.  How  to 
cater,   nm  profitable   TEA    ROOMS. 
'  Motor  Inns.  Cafeterias,  etc.  —  over  51  ways 
to   Make   Mo:ieyi     Write   today   for   lllus. 
booklet    "CooklnB    for    Profit."    It's    FREE. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 
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tf   HOOK   Ecoiomici.   849  I.  58ib  Sired.  Csiuci 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with 
education  and  training  in  social  work, 
twelve  years'  experience  in  rural  and  in- 
dustrial fields  in  East  and  West,  wishes  a 
challenging  organization  job  where  knowl- 
edge of  case  work  is  used  in  child  wel- 
fare. South  or  East,  preferred.  5977 
SURVEY. 

MAN,  twenty— eight  (college  training), 
with  three  years  experience  in  orphanage 
in  capacity  as  assistant  to  superintendent, 
desires  position  in  social  field.  Martin 
Tumin,  115  East  24th  St.,  New  York. 

EXECUTIVE:  Exceptional  background, 
ten  years  managerial  capacities,  desires 
change.  Excellent  references.  6001  SURVEY. 

JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  rec- 
ommends EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE 
with  training  and  practice  in  social  case 
work  who  wants  new  opportunity  pre- 
ferably in  East.  Medical  Social  field  pre- 
ferred. Joint  Vocational  Service,  130  East 
2znd  Street,  New  York. 


The  Year  Ro  und 

Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,  New  York 
Live  in  a  modern,  fireproof  hotel  by  the 
seashore,  for  less  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
$ia  per  week  for  two;  homelike  comfort«; 
outdoor  sports;  maid,  valet  and  telephone 
service;  37  minutes  from  Times  Sq., 
B.M.T.  (Brighton  Beach  Line).  Phone 
Sheepshead  3000. 


FOR  SALE 

REAL  ESTATE 
COUNTRY  HOME  FOR  SALE 

For  Sale:  A  country  house,  comfortable; 
roomy,  all  improvements,  near  schools, 
churches,  stores.  $3,000  cash  required; 
terms.  Write  6004  SURVEY  for  full  infor- 
mation. 

TRAINED  NURSE,  owning  home  in  de- 
lightful climate  will  sell  at  sacrifice  to 
quick  buyer;  suitable  for  convalescent 
home  or  summer  boarders.  Electricity 
available.  Pleasant  motor  trips,  near 
stream,  large  river  close  by.  Haven  of 
health.  Historical  section.  Easy  terms. 
Sale  price  $4,000.  W.  PLUMMER,  (Own- 
er), 44  Market  St.,  SALEM,  N.  J. 


BULLETIN    BOARD 


AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION: 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dec.  27-30.  Secretary, 
Joseph  R.  Hayden,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION:  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Dec.  27-30.  Secretary,  Frederick 
S.  Deibler,  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

AMERICAN  STUDENT  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION:  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Dec.  28.  Secretary,  Dr. 
D.  F.  Smiley,  American  Student  Health  Asso- 
ciation, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN    SOCIOLOGICAL    SOCIETY:      Washington, 

D.  C.      Dec.    28-31.      Secretary,    Prof.    E.    W. 
Burgess,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

PENNSYLVANIA    HOME    ECONOMICS    ASSOCIATION: 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Dec.  29.  President,  Lu  M. 
Hartman,  Mansfield  Teachers  College,  Mans- 
field, Pa. 

EASTERN  REGIONAL  CONFERENCE  or  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE LEAGUE:  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Jan. 
5  and  6.  Secretary,  Miss  V.  Wurzburg,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION: 
Boston,  Mass.  Jan.  28.  President,  Mrs.  M. 

E.  Eastham,  8  Graygardens,   Cambridge,   Mass. 


PAMPHLETS 


CANDY  MAKIKG  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  horae- 
•tudy  course,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las,  sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"THi  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LEISURE  HOUR — A 
CHALLENGE — ONE  WAY  OF  MEETING  IT." 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People's  Insti- 
tute, 3500  Douglas  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50 

LISSONS  IN  GOVERNMENT.  Four  page, 
seven  lesson  pamphlet  for  naturalization 
classes.  Simple  language  and  large 
type.  Third  edition.  Samples  on  request. 
Postpaid,  joe.  a  dozen,  $2.00  a  hundred. 
Address,  Henry  M.  Allen,  35  Easterly 
Avenue,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


INFORMATION  BUREAU  ON  WO- 
MEN'S WORK,  305  Commerce  Guardian 
Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

ROOMS,  a  study  of  housing  conditions  for 
non-family  employed  women  in  Toledo, 
based  on  interviews  with  82  landladies; 
24  pages;  15  cents. 

THE  FLOATING  WORLD,  a  study  of  housing 
conditions  for  non-family  employed  wo- 
men in  Toledo,  based  on  interviews  with 
126  women  workers;  52  pages;  35  cents. 

TREND  OF  WOMEN':  WAGES:  Ohio,  1925;  a 
comparison  of  women's  wage  rates  in 
Ohio  in  1923,  1924,  and  1925,  as  reported 
to  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 
28  pages ;  10  cents. 

ARE  WOMEN'S  WAGES  A  SPECIAL  PROBLEM? 
An  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  women's 
work  which  make  special  legislation 
necessary;  16  pages;  10  cents. 

Is  UNEMPLOYMENT  A  PERSONAL  OR  SOCIAL 
PROBLEM f  16  pages;  10  cents. 

PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  or  NURSING  thowi 
the  part  which  trained  nurtei  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Comittee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


ATTENTION 
WORKERS! 

Are   YOU   interested    in   any 
of    the    following    positions? 

Executive  Secretary;  woman,  $2,500. 

Executive  Secretary;  public  welfare 
board,  $1,800. 

Experienced  case  worker,  $2,200  to 
$2,400. 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  $1,800. 

Psychological  Worker,  $2,400  to 
start. 

Girl  Parole  Worker,  $100  mainte- 
nance and  traveling  expenses. 

Protestant  Board  Home  for  Child- 
ren; Superintendent,  salary  open. 

If  so,  call  or  write  us  at  once. 
Atlas  Social  Workers1  Exchange 

I     orporated 

424  Madison   Aye.,   at  49th  St. 
New  York  City 

An  agency  for  social  workers  only 
Vanderbilt   943S-9436 


"Home -Making   as   a   Profession" 

Is   a   30-pp.    111. handbook — It's  FREE.     Borne-study 

Domestic    Science    courses,   for   teaching.    Institution 

management,   etc..   and  for  home   making   efficiency. 

Am,  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 


Classified  Advertisements 

should  reach  the  offices  of 

The  Survey 

as  follows: 

For    Graphic    number,    5th    of    the 
month    preceding    publication    date. 

For   Midmonthly,    a8th    of    month 
preceding  publication  date. 
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ST.  ANDREW'S  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL 

237  EAST  17th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Episcopal  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  offer  hospitality  to  con- 
valescent or  tired  business  girls  and  women. 

Rest,  good  food,  and  refined  surroundings  are  provided.  Roof-sun- 
porch  overlooks  park.  Guests  are  free  to  attend  outside  Clinics  and  may  receive 
visitors  daily. 

Condition  on  admission  must  not  endanger  or  annoy  other  guests. 
Chronic  or  aged  patients  are  not  eligible. 

Rates:  dormitory,  $5.00  a  week;  private  rooms,  $ io.oo-$2o.oo  a  week; 
or  adjusted  according  to  circumstances.  Season,  October  to  May. 

Apply    to    Sister    in     Charge.      Telephone    Ashland    4728. 


ST.    ANDREW'S   REST,    County   Branch,   Woodcliff   Lake,   New  Jersey. 
May  15  to  October.     Telephone,  Park  Ridge  152. 

••IBM 


Open, 
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Mufc-MwdmJ  Anki 

The  Nation 


Heywood   Broun's 


Mr  Babtatt.  Meet  Sinclair  Leva* 


NATION  FEATURES 


"It  Seems   to    Heywood 
Broun" 

A    weekly    page    presenting    a 

fresh    and    arresting    point    of 

view. 

"The  Universe,  Inc." 

Comment  in  pen  and  ink 
by  Hendrik  van  Loon 

Americans  We  Like 

THB   LAFOLLETTE   FAMILY 
by  Zona  Gale 

FATHER  JOHN  A.  RYAN 
by  William  Hard 

MORRIS  HILLQUIT 
by  Benjamin  Stolberg 

Gov.  GEORGE  W.  P.  HUNT 
by  Mary  Austin 

WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON 
by  John  S.  P.  Tatlock 

FREMONT  OLDER 
by  George  West 

and  others 

Presidential  Possibilities 

Intimate   studies    of   the   out- 

standing  candidate!   by 
OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD 

My  Private  Utopia 

The  tort  of  world  they  would 
like    to    live    in    described    by 

STUART  CHASE,  H.  L.  MEN- 
CICIN,  MAX  EASTMAN,  UPTON 
SINCLAIR,  JOSEPH  WOOD 
KRUTCH,  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE, 
WILLIS  J.  ABBOTT,  WILLIAM 
ALLEN  WHITE,  IVY  LEB, 
EDNA  FBRBB*  and  SINCLAIR 
LEWIS 


WelUnformed 
Persons 

read  The  Nation  for  news  that  daily  papers 
print  later  or  not  at  all. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  The  Nation 
printed  the  first  connected  account  of  the 
Teapot  Dome  leases  ?  The  scandal  did  not 
reach  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
until  two  months  after  it  had  appeared  in 
The  Nation. 

But  The  Nation  is  more  than  a  news  weekly. 
It  is,  according  to  Karl  A.  Bickel,  President  of 
the  United  Press,  "the  best  obtainable  baro- 
meter on  the  state  of  liberal  opinion  in  the 
United  States." 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  subscribes  for  two  copies  of 
The  Nation,  one  at  his  home  and  one  at  his 
office. 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  it  ? 


THE  NATION  20  VESEY  ST. 

Please  send  The  Nation  for  a  year. 


NEW  YORK 


Name- 


Address 


$5  a  year.    Six  months  $2.50.    Canadian  $5.50.    Foreign  $6 


S.G.    12-15-27 


JANUARY    GRAPHIC 
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LIBERTY  AND  LEARNING-Jto5d 


IN  A  QUAKER  FACTORY"  Robert  Bruere 
THE  BLUNDERBUSS  OF  SICKNESS—  Michael  M.  Daris 


FINANCING  CHURCHES 

On  this  page  last  month  we  gave  a  list  of  fifteen  hospitals  financed  during 
the  preceding  year,  every  one  of  which  exceeded  the  amount  asked  for  in  a 
campaign  conducted  by  Ward,  Wells,  Dreshman  and  Gates,  originators  of  the 
Intensive  Method  of  Fund  Raising  for  Hospitals,  Colleges,  Masonic  Temples, 
Community  Chests,  etc. 

This  month  we  call  your  attention  to  a  list  of 

CHURCHES  and  CHURCH  INSTITUTIONS 

financed  in  a  similar  manner  under  the  direction  of  the  same  firm : 

Broadway  Temple  (Methodist)  New  York  City $2,150,000 

Wittenberg  College  (Lutheran)   Springfield,  Ohio 2,000,000 

Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia ,946,000 

St.  John's  Hospital  (Episcopal)  Brooklyn,  New  York ,128,000 

National  Cathedral   (Episcopal)  Washington,  D.  C.   (local) ,059,627 

Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa ,008,947 

Muhlenberg  College    (Lutheran)   Allentown,   Pa ,000,000 

Otterbein  College   (United  Brethren)   Westerville,  Ohio 1,000,000 

Holy  Cross  College    (Catholic)   Worcester,   Mass 1,000,000 

Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest  (Episcopal)  New  York  City 600,000 

Wagner  Memorial  College  (Lutheran)  Staten  Island,  N.  Y 525,000 

Dayton  University  (Catholic)  Dayton,  Ohio 500,000 

University  of  King's  College  (Episcopal)  Halifax,  N.  S 325,000 

St.  Margaret's  School  (Episcopal)  Waterbury,  Conn 302,406 

The  First  Community  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio 215,050 

First  Christian   Church,  Jacksonville,  Fla 206,000 

Bethany  Union  Church,  Chicago,  111 158,755 

St.  John's  P.  E.  Church,  Hartford,  Conn 155,000 

Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  Summit,  N.  J 152,000 

Methodist  Church,  North  Adams,  Mass 151,000 

Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 150,000 

St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y 141,000 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 135,628 

Broad  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Richmond,  Va 126,131 

St.  Martin's  Episcopal  Church,  Providence,  R.  1 122,000 

Englewood  Baptist  Church,  Chicago,  III 1 16,000 

American  Luther  Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis 116,000 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Yonkers,  New  York 1 10,286 

St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  Ardmore,  Pa 1 10,000 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y 1 10,000 

First  M.  E.  Church  South,  Baton  Rouge,  La 1 10,000 

First  Congregational  Church,  Des  Plaines,  111 106,000 

St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y 103,000 

St.  John's  P.  E.  Church,  Passaic,  N.  J 100,000 

Emanuel  Episcopal  Church,  Rockford,  111 . .  100,000 

We  have  many  letters,  copies  of  which  are  available  to  inquirers,  commending  the 
work  of  these  campaigns  for  churches  as  also  stimulating  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church 
and  increasing  the  activity  of  members,  as  a  result  of  the  hard  work  and  inspiration  of  such 
campaigns  for  funds. 

Our  Quarterly  Bulletin  FINANCING  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

gives  further  details  and  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

WARD,     WELLS,     DRESHMAN     &     GATES 

PHILANTHROPIC  ORGANIZATION  AND  FINANCE 
475  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  612  WRIGLEY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

THE  SURVEY,  published  M-mi-immthly  aikl  copyright  1927  by  SUKVEV  ASSOCIATES,  Inc.,  112  East  I'Jlh  street.  New  York  Price-  this  copy  (January  1  19°8-  VoL  IM 
No.  7)  30  cts. ;  $5  a  year;  foreign  postage.  $1  extra;  Canadian  60  cts.  Changes  of  aildress  should  ho  mailed  to  us  two  weeks  In  advance.  When  payment  Is  by  check 
receipt  will  be  sent  only  upon  request.  Entered  as  second-class  matter,  March  25.  1909.  at  the  post  office.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3  1879  Acceptial 
for  mailing  at  a  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Section  1103.  Act  of  Octobi-r  3,  1917.  authorized  June  26  1918.  President  Rotwrt  w  d*>  Vnr**t  Knirnran 


They  Grinned  When  the  Waiter 
Spoke  to  Me  in  French 

-but  their  laughter  changed  to  amazement  at  my  reply 


\\7  E  had  dropped  into  Pierrot's  for 
dinner — Pierrot's,  that  quaint  French 
restaurant  where  the  waiters  speak  nothing 
but  French.  Jack  Lejeune,  who  boasted  a 
smattering  of  French,  volunteered  to  act 
as  interpreter. 

"Now  tell  me  what  you  want  to  eat," 
announced  Jack  grandly,  after  we  were 
seated,  "and  I'll  'parley*  with  the  waiter." 

With  halting  French  phrases  and  much 
motioning  of  hands,  Jack  translated  our 
orders  to  the  waiter.  Finally  Jack  turned 
to  me. 

"What's   yours-,    Fred?"    he    asked. 

"Virginia  ham  and  scrambled  eggs,"  I 
replied. 

Jack's  face  fell.  He  knew  that  ray  order 
would  be  difficult  to  translate  into  French. 
However,  he  made  a  brave  effort. 

"Jambon  et  des et  des "  but 

Jack  couldn't  think  how  to  say  "scrambled 
eggs."  He  made  motions  as  if  he  were 
scrambling  eggs  in  a  frying  pan,  but  the 
waiter  couldn't  get  what  he  was  driving  at. 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  order  some- 
thing else,  Fred,"  he  said  finally.  "I  can't 
think  of  the  word  for  'scrambled  eggs.'  " 

Everybody  smiled — everybody  except 
me.  With  great  ceremony  I  beckoned  to 
the  waitei.  "I'll  explain  my  order  to  the 
waiter,"  I  said.  A  chuckle  ran  around  the 
table. 

"Fred  can't  speak  French,  can  he?"  I 
heard  a  girl  whisper  to  Jack. 

"No — he  never  spoke  a  word  of  French 
in  his  life,"  came  the  answer.  "But  watch 
him.  This  will  be  funny.  He'll  probably 
give  an  imitation  of  a  hen  laying  an  egg." 

A  Tense  Moment 

The  waiter  addressed  me.  "Monsieur  a 
fait  son  choix?"  he  asked. 

There  was  a  pause.  All  eyes  were  on 
me.  I  hesitated — prolonged  the  suspense  as 
long  as  possible.  Then  in  perfect  French 
I  said  to  the  waiter:  "Oui.  Donnez-moi  du 
jambon  aux  oeufs  brouilles — jambon  de 
Virginie." 


The  effect  on  my  friends  was  tremen- 
dous. The  laughter  stopped.  There  were 
gasps  of  amazement.  In  order  to  heighten 
the  effect,  I  continued  for  several  minutes 
to  converse  in  French  with  the  waiter.  I 
asked  him  all  sorts  of  questions — what  part 
of  France  he  was  from — how  long  he  had 
been  in  America,  and  many  other  queries. 
When  I  finally  let  the  waiter  go,  everybody 
started  firing  questions  at  me. 

"Fred !  Where  did  you  learn  to  speak 
French  like  that?"  "Why  didn't  you  tell 
us  you  could  talk  French?"  "Who  was 
your  teacher?" 

"Well  folks,"  I  replied,  "it  may  sound 
strange,  but  the  truth  is  I  never  had  a 
teacher.  And  just  a  few  months  ago  I 
couldn't  speak  a  word  of  French." 

"Quit  your  kidding!"  laughed  Jack. 
"You  didn't  develop  that  knowledge  of 
French  in  a  few  months.  I  thought  it  took 
years  to  learn  to  talk  like  that." 

"I  have  been  studying  French  only  a 
short  while,"  I  insisted.  And  then  I  told 
them  the  whole  story. 

How  I  Learned  French 
Without  a  Teacher 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  House  of  Hugo?"  I 
asked. 

Jack  nodded  "That's  that  famous  Language  Insti- 
tute over  In  Ixmdon,  isn't  it  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "They've  been  teaching  languages 
Tor  over  a  century.  Thousands  of  Europeans  have 
learned  foreign  languages  In  a  surprisingly  short  time 
by  their  'at-slght'  method. 

"But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  your  learning 
French?"  asked  Jack.  "You  haven't  been  over  there 
taking  lessons  from  the  House  of  Hugo,  have  you?" 

"No,  I  couldn't  go  to  the  House  of  Hugo,  so  the 
House  of  Hugo  came  to  me,"  I  replied  quizzically. 

My  Friends  Looked  Startled 

' 'Here's  wh at  I  mean, ' '  I  said.  ' 'The  authorities 
of  the  House  of  Hugo  got  together  recently  and  de- 
cided to  condense  their  knowledge  of  language  In- 
struction— their  experience  In  teaching  French — the 
secrets  of  their  wonderful  method  in  a  course  of 
Printed  lessons— i  course  which  anyone  could  study 
at  home. 

"This  course  turned  out  to  be  the  most  ingenious 
method  of  learning  French  ever  devised.  It  was  simply 
marvelous.  It  enabled  people  to  learn  French  In 
their  own  homes,  in  an  Incredibly  short  time. 

"I  can  scarcely  believe  It  myself,  but  Just  *  few 
months  ago  I  didn't  know  a  word  of  French.  Now 


I  can  speak  and  understand  French  when  it  Is  spoken 
to  me.  And  I  didn't  study  much  —  just  &  few  minutes 
a  day.  There  were  no  laborious  exercise*  to  do  —  no 
tiresome  rules—  no  dull  class-room  drills.  It  was 
actually  fun  learning.  Everything  was  so  clear,  BO 
simple,  so  easy.  Honestly,  the  Hugo  'At-Slght  French 
Course  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  its  kind  I 
have  ever  seen  I'* 

Try  It  5  Days  FREE 

This  story  Is  typical.  You.  too.  can  now  learn 
French  at  home  —  quickly,  easily,  pleasantly  —  just  u 
thousands  of  others  are  doing  by  the  celebrattd 
Hugo  "At-Slght"  Method.  Twenty-four  fascinating 
lessons,  carefully  planned.  The  most  Ingenious 
method  of  learning  French  ever  discovered.  Whole 
generations  of  language-teaching  experience  in  all 
the  leading  European  cities  are  behind  this  French 
course. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  this  simplified  nugo 
method  Is  that  it  makes  you  your  own  teacher  At 
home  —  In  minutes  that  might  otherwise  be  wasted— 
you  learn,  phrase  by  phrase,  sentence  by  sentence,  to 
speak  the  language  correctly  and  well.  To  be  able 
to  speak  French  is  decidedly  a  cultural  attainment, 
and  is  recognized  as  such.  Use  those  spare  minutes 
to  master  French  this  fascinating  Hugo  way  I 

No  money  Is  necessary  now.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  complete  course  FREE  FOR  5  DATS 
so  that  you  may  see  It  and  judge  it  for  yourself. 
Within  the  free  examination  period  you  have  the 
privilege  of  returning  the  course  without  cost  or  obli- 
gation, or  keeping  It  as  your  own  and  sending  only 
$2  as  a  first  payment  and  thereafter  $2  a  month  until 
the  full  price  of  $12  has  been  paid. 

You  are  the  judge.  Simply  return  the  course  within 
5  days  If  you  are  not  fascinated  and  delighted  with  it. 
If  you  act  promptly,  a  valuable  Prench-Engllsb  Dic- 
tionary, containing  45.000  words,  will  be  Included 
without  additional  cost. 

We  urge  you  to  clip  and  mall  this  coupon  today. 
Doubleday.  Doran  &  Co..  Inc.,  Dept.  F-771.  Garden 
City.  New  York. 

Doubleday,  Doran  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  F-771 
American  Representatives  of  Hugo's 
Language  Institute  of  London, 
Garden  City,  New  York 

Please  send  me  the  Hugo  "French-at-81ght"  COUTH 
in  24  lessons,  for  free  examination  and  include  the 
French-English  Dictionary.  Within  5  dayi  I  will 
either  return  the  course  and  dictionary,  or  send  you 
$2  at  that  time  and  $2  each  month  thereafter  until 
$12  has  been  paid. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

K^BERT  W.    BRUERE    might    be    described    as 
an    inquisitive    traveler    whose    carefully    plan- 
ned trips   take  him  in   and  out  of  borderlands 
where    new    ferments    are    at    work.     In    this 
issue  he  begins   a  fascinating  travelog,  though  he  calls 
it    a   case    history,    of    a    factory   where    the    forces    of 
democracy  have  been  slowly  but  surely  at  work  on  a 
new    industrial    order    as    a    by-product    of    scientific 
instrument-making.    Not  the  least  interesting  aspect  is 
a   Quaker   employer's   attitude   on   the   old   question   of 
service    vs.    profits.     MR.    BRUERE,    as    most    of    our 
readers    know,    is    associate    editor    of   The    Survey    in 
charge  of  industry  and  secretary  on  industrial  relations 
of  the  J.  C.   Penney  Foundation.    Page  421. 

WHERE  single  travelers  and  occasional  families 
used  to  go  abroad  as  the  culmination  of  a  life- 
time of  saving,  we  Americans  now  "run  over"  by  the 
boatland — whole  conventions  of  us.  MR.  SWEETSER 
draws  a  picture  of  us  on  our  tense,  rushing  summer 
holidays  from  his  vantage  point  at  Geneva.  Page  427. 

T  INCOLN  STEFFENS  has  recently  come  back  to 
J— ^  the  United  States  after  a  long  residence  abroad 
and,  between  lecture  trips,  is  at  home  in  Carmel, 
California.  Page  431. 

ROBERT  HALLOWELL  was  for  ten  years,  from 
its   founding,   the   treasurer   and   publisher   of   the 
New  Republic.    He  is  now  a  vice  president  of  Survey 


Associates.  For  the  past  four  years  he  has  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  painting  in  France  and  Spain.  The 
selections  here  reproduced  are  from  the  glowing  water 
colors  and  oils  in  his  New  York  show  of  early  De- 
cember. Page  432. 

IF  you  live  in  a  village  of  100  inhabitants,  two  of 
your  neighbors  will,  on  the  average,  be  ill.  And 
the  same  proportion  holds  good  of  a  community  of 
any  size.  The  Blunderbuss  of  Sickness  carries  on  the 
dissection  of  Everyman's  Doctoring  and  Its  Cost,  by 
MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  the  secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Dispensary  Development  in  New  York  City,  where 
the  average  number  of  sick  persons  is  150,000.  Page  435. 

CARL  VAN  DOREN,  formerly  literary  editor  of 
the  Century  and  the  Nation  and  associate  in  the 
English  Department  at  Columbia  since  1916,  con- 
tributes a  thoughtful  paper  in  our  occasional  series 
on  What's  Worth  Fighting  for  in  American  Life. 
Page  439. 

MANY  readers  of  Survey  Graphic  will  remember 
the  series  of  articles  by  the  principal  of  Penn 
School,  published  in  the  winter  of  1923-24,  tracing  the 
three  generations  of  island  women-folk  from  the 
"grands"  of  slavery  times  to  the  oncoming  generations 
of  today.  These  articles  have  since  been  brought  out 
as  a  New  Republic  book  under  the  title,  Homes  of  the 
Freed.  Here  Miss  COOLEY  begins  a  new  series  which 
we  are  confident  will  engage  equal  interest — the  story 
of  Penn  School  itself ;  an  epic  of  the  newer  education. 
Page  443. 

FOR  our  Harlem  number  in  1926,  WINOLD  REISS 
drew  a  remarkable  gallery  of  city  types — doctors, 
teachers,  singers,  players,  poets,  preachers — the  leaders 
and  the  rank-and-file  of  the  "new"  Negroes  of  the 
northern  cities.  Last  fall  MR.  REISS  went  on  a  special 
mission  to  St.  Helena  Island  to  draw  their  rural 
counterparts.  As  studio,  he  had  this  low-lying  sea 
island  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  a  community 
of  6,000  blacks  and  a  few  more  than  100  whites;  a 
region  where  the  last  of  the  natives  from  Africa  were 
smuggled  to  land ;  where,  during  the  Civil  War  and 
the  Federal  occupation,  were  carried  on  the  first  ex- 
periments of  plantation  work  on  a  wage  basis;  where 
the  field  hands  emerged  as  the  first  of  the  Negro  free 
landholders;  and  where  Penn,  the  oldest  school  for 
Negroes  in  the  South,  has  become  in  many  respects 
the  newest.  His  crayon  portrait  types  will  illuminate 
Miss  COOLEY'S  series.  Our  only  regret  is  that  we  can- 
not reproduce  all  of  them  in  color,  as  we  are  able  to 
do  with  the  gay  lad  on  the  cover.  Page  446. 

PLEANOR  BOOTH  SIMMONS,  a  New  York 

l~s  newspaper  woman  who  writes  frequently  for  the 
magazines  on  the  work  of  social  and  educational  organ- 
izations, here  tells  the  story  of  a  successful  attempt  to 
guide  forlorn  youngsters  through  the  maze  of  frowning 
skyscrapers  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of  a 
great  city.  Page  455. 
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DITORS  are  importunate,  even  the  editor 
of  The  Survey,  most  intensely  patient  of  men. 
They,  too,  are  victims  of  the  machine  age. 
The  issues  of  their  magazines  must  be  plan- 
ned months  in  advance,  and  once  program- 
med must  go  to  press  on  schedule.  Dead  line 
that  fatal  instant  is  called  when  the  printer's  devil  makes 
his  last  exit  from  the  editorial  office  and  what  has  been 
done  or  neglected  stands  changeless  as  death.  The  printing 

press  moves  on as  Omar  would  say. 

The  editorial  commitment  stretches  out  grim  hands  to- 
ward the  author  who  lightly  contracts  to  deliver  for  publica- 
tion on  a  fixed  date.  The  job  looks  so  easy  through  the 
vista  of  months  ahead,  when  the  agreement  is  made ;  as 
dead  line  approaches,  death  itself  would  seem  a  welcome 
release.  For  in  the  interval  the  idea,  which  at  conception 
could  be  so  tersely  stated — -as  in  the  italic  paragraph  on 
my  third  page — has  grown  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
has  become  a  tree,  so  that  new  ideas  fill  the  branches,  bright 
and  elusive  like  the  birds  in  the  parable.  Material  for  an 
article  has  expanded  into  material  for  a  book,  a  three 
months'  assignment  into  a  life's  work. 

But  the  date  approaches ;  the  editor,  bound  to  his  ad- 
vertised promises,  clamors  for  copy;  the  author  must  deliver 
or  face  disgrace. 

That  note  in  its  flowing  italic  should  have  been  a  warn- 
ing. I  should  have  seen  then,  had  I  not  been  dumb  as  the 
fisherman,  that  I  was  pulling  the  cork  from  the  genie's 
bottle.  The  original  idea  had  already  there  expanded  beyond 
recognition.  My  first  purpose  had  been  much  more  simple. 
For  two  years  I  had  been  studying  the  effects  of  the  new 
managerial  techniques  in  scientifically  organized  machine 
industries  upon  our  traditional  notions  of  democracy ;  had 
been  trying  to  test  Mary  P.  Follett's  prophetic  observation 
that  industrial  organization  is  on  the  verge  of  making  large 
contributions  to  something  more  important  than  democracy 
in  its  more  superficial  meaning,  to  the  development  of  in- 
tegrative  unity,  with  a  special  view  to  discovering  whether 


integrative  unity  in  her  sense  gave  promise  of  that  full 
education  which,  according  to  John  Dewey,  comes  only 
where  there  is  a  responsible  sharing  on  the  part  of  each 
person,  in  proportion  to  his  capacity,  in  shaping  the  aims 
and  policies  of  the  social  group  to  which  he  belongs.  This 
led  me  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  shop  committee  as  a 
functional  expression  of  democracy  in  contrast  to  the  tradi- 
tional democracy  of  the  mass  meeting  and  the  indiscriminate 
majority  vote. 

In  the  major  factory  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
in  West  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  Brooklyn  factory 
of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  I  found  some  rather 
exciting  evidence  that  industrial  government  was  evolving 
in  these  directions  and  reported  my  findings  with  some 
enthusiasm.  Whereupon  certain  of  my  ardently  humanistic 
friends  in  the  intellectual  fringe  of  the  labor  movement 
took  umbrage  at  my  observations  as  being  not  scientifically 
objective,  but  in  the  nature  of  unwarranted  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy.  Integrative  unity?  Nonsense!  There 
could  be  no  unity  in  industry  short  of  the  revolutionary 
culmination  of  the  class  struggle  when  the  workers  would 
be  masters  of  the  machinery  of  production  and  the  full 
product  of  their  labor. 

The  editor  of  Labor  Age,  for  example,  felt  that  I  had 
naively  permitted  the  management  at  West  Lynn  to  pull 
the  wool  over  my  eyes.  Having  foregathered  with  some 
twenty  disaffected  employes  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany "in  a  little  room  in  a  cottage  whose  location  shall 
remain  a  mystery,"  to  which  "they  had  come  quietly, 
solemnly,  even  furtively,"  he  published  a  series  of  articles 
designed  "to  delineate  step  by  step,  the  process  of  intimida- 
tion and  bribery  which  broke  down  the  unions  at  West 
Lynn,  and  the  unscrupulous  methods  by  which  the  company 
union  is  now  maintained.  .  .  .  This  is  the  system  which 
our  good  friend,  Bob  Bruere,  lost  in  the  mazes  of  personnel- 
production  mania,  finds  to  be  working  so  admirably  at 
West  Lynn!" 

The  associate  editor  of  the  Electrical  Workers'  Journal, 
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in  many  respects  the  ablest  of  all  trade-union  magazines, 
commenting  upon  my  Sperry  articles,  wrote  that  I  had  made 
a  fetish  of  the  new  technology  whose  "God  is  an  abstrac- 
tion— the  production  process.  ...  A  parallel  between  the 
new  technology,  as  proclaimed  by  its  ardent  spokesmen," 
he  continued,  "is  had  with  warfare  and  militarism.  The 
new  warfare  is  rigidly  scientific,  as  much  the  product  of 
engineers,  with  their  micrometric  processes  and  Euclidian 
accuracy,  as  the  new  technology,  when  unchecked  by  the 
educational  motive,  but  its  whole  aim  is  anti-humanistic. 
Therefore  it  has  generally  met  the  opposition  of  labor,  the 
guiding  principle  of  whose  philosophy  has  been  humanistic 
instead  of  purely  scientific.  Advocates  of  war  rarely  defend 
their  position  on  scientific  or  rationalistic  grounds,"  he 
drove  his  points  home,  "but  make  their  appeal  to  fear, 
cupidity,  pride  and  passion.  In  £he  last  analysis,  advocates 
of  the  new  technology  will  be  forced  to  make  their  appeal 
to  these  emotions,  if  they  successfully  defend  their- basic 
position."  Many  of  the  leading  intellectuals  in  the  British 
labor  movement  take  much  the  same  attitude,  which  is  also 
that  of  the  political  leaders  of  labor  in  the  British  Dominions 
where  labor  is  an  organized  political  force,  on  the  Continent, 
and  preeminently  in  Russia. 

Now  in  reporting  on  the  experiments  in  industrial  govern- 
ment in  West  Lynn  and  Brooklyn,  I  was  not  advocating 
anything,  but  was  conscientiously  trying  to  describe  the 
actual  behavior  of  men  under  the  conditions  of  machine 
production  as  it  has  developed  in  those  factories.  I  found 
that  out  of  the  manifest  overhang  of  hunting-age  patterns, 
new  attitudes  were  emerging  in  response  to  the  integrative 
pressure  of  the  scientific  method  as  epitomized  in  the  ma- 
chine itself,  which,  instead  of  being  a  sort  of  devil  having 
an  independent  biological  existence,  is  increasingly  felt  by 
the  workmen  who  use  it  to'  be  a  flexible  extension  of  their 
own  manual  equipment.  The  democracy  of  the  forty-nine 
and  fifty-one  per  cents  was  being  modified,  it  appeared  to 
me,  by  a  less  metaphysical,  an  essentially  more  humanistic 
appraisal  of  the  individual  than  that  of  Rousseau,  or,  indeed, 
of  Jefferson,  Paine  or  Karl  Marx.  For  in  a  consciously 
functional  organization  of  the  working  force,  every  person 
of  whatever  rank  is  felt  to  be  as  essential  to  the  effectiveness 
of  his  group  as  the  least  part  of  a  fifty-thousand-part  machine 
is  to  the  operation  of  the  machine  as  a  whole.  In  an  electric- 
ally driven  machine,  for  example,  a  loose  bolt  will  cause 
a  short  circuit  and  put  the  instrument  out  of  commission, 
as  every  user  of  a  radio  knows.  In  factories  where  the 
scientific  attitude  even  begins  to  prevail,  the  working  force, 
like  the  machine,  is  visualized  as  an  integrative  unity  to 
the  great  enhancement  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
worker.  A  situation  arises  in  which  full  education,  in 
Dewey's  sense,  becomes  pos- 
sible. Disintegrative  conflict 
tends  to  yield  to  integrative 
cooperation,  the  class  strug- 
gle to  a  concert  of  classes. 

•But  it  is  true  that  the 
traditional  labor  policy  at 
West  Lynn  has  been  vehe- 
mently anti-union  and  that 
the  smoke  of  past  labor  wars 
does  there,  as  to  a  less  ex- 
tent it  does  in  the  Sperry  Editors  are  victims 


factory  in  Brooklyn,  still  cloud  the  atmosphere.  Had  1 
cried  peace,  peace  where  there  was  no  peace;  had  I,  indeed 
been  blinded  by  the  Science  of  the  False  Messiah?  I  fell 
the  need  to  recheck  my  observations  in  a  company-unior 
plant  which  was  not  anti-union,  whose  record  was  clear 
of  strikes  and  lockouts,  where  the  authentic  scientific  spirii 
had  definitely  prevailed  over  the  hunting-age  attitudes 
where  the  deliberate  aim  of  the  new  technology  was  noi 
predatory,  but  educational  and  humanistic. 

Inevitably  I  turned  to  the  factory  of  a  friend,  a  Quakei 
employer,  where  I  knew  I  could  study  the  operation  of  shop 
committees,  in  complete  freedom  from  all  discretionary 
limitations,  and  freely  report  the  effect  of  the  new  man- 
agerial techniques  upon  the  behavior  and  democratic  status 
of  individuals  and  groups.  That  was  my  first  simple  inten- 
tion. But  the  first  words  of  Morris  E.  Leeds,  president 
of  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  Company,  widened  its  scope  tc 
that  indicated  by  my  note  for  the  editor. 

"Why  do  you  come  to  me  and  this  factory  to  check  up  your 
:  observations?"  he  asked,  rather  ominously  as  I  felt  at  the 
-:  moment. 

"Because,"  I  answered,  "having  worked  here  I  have  advance 
knowledge  of  the  life  in  the  factory;  because  I  know  that  you 
take  a  dispassionately  scientific  attitude  toward  controversial 
questions;  and  because  I  think  that  you  are  one  of  those 
Christians  who  take  the  essential  teachings  of  Jesus  seriously." 

Then  he  surprised  me  by  saying:  "I  think  that  before  you 
begin  you  should  know  what  kind  of  a  Christian  I  am." 

"What  kind  of  Christian  are  you?"  I  ventured. 

"Some  of  my  friends  at  the  Meeting  House  keep  telling  me," 
he  began  in  the  tone  of  one  who  weighs  his  words,  "that  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  clearly  indicate  that  business  should  be  con- 
ducted for  service,  not  profit.  I  cannot  go  along  with  them  in 
believing  that  the  profit  motive  should  be  eliminated  or  even 
greatly  subordinated.  If  the  product  of  a  business  is  useful,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  profit  it  is  able  to  earn  is  the  best  measure 
of  the  service  it  renders.  I  believe  this  prevailing  economic 
standard  for  measuring  service,  crude  as  it  may  still  be,  is 
socially  useful.  When  the  profit  earned  is  distributed  within 
the  organization  to  each  individual  in  proportion  to  his  con- 
tribution to  the  value  of  the  product,  then  it  seems  to  me  justice 
obtains." 

"Indeed,  I  feel  this  so  strongly,"  he  continued  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  "that  if  new  and  much  stronger  evidence 
should  be  discovered  that  Jesus  taught  that  the  profit  motive 
should  be  eliminated  from  human  relations,  I  should  have  to 
say:  'Greatly  as  I  revere  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  I  cannot  now, 
in  the  light  of  my  understanding  of  human  experience,  accept 
that  doctrine'." 

That  startling  affirmation  needed  to  be  understood  before 
the  details  of  industrial  relationships  in  this  factory  could 
be  justly  interpreted.  It  at  once  created  a  new  setting,  a 
new  atmosphere  for  the  consideration  of  moot  issues,  such 
as  the  proper  status  and  authority  of  the  wage-workers  in 
a  democracy,  the  relation  of  the  salaried  executives  to  the 
owner  and  the  employes,  the  company  union  as  compared 

with  the  independent  trade- 
union,  business  as  an  instru- 
ment and  school  of  democ- 
racy as  contrasted  with  busi- 
ness as  a  mere  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  owner  in  his 
hunt  for  personal  wealth. 

So  I  asked  Morris  Leeds 
whether  he  would  sit  down 
with  me  in  the  presence  of  a 
stenographer ;     match    ideas, 
of  the  machine  age  theories   and    preconceptions. 
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O  IMPLY  the  idea  is  this:  Here  is  a  non- 
O  union  or  company  union  employer  on 
one  side,  and  here  I  am,  a  trade  unionist  with 
socialist  leanings,  on  the  other.  Nominally 
such  people  look  upon  one  another  as  ene- 
mies and  hold  one  another  suspect.  You 
know  what  happens, — capital  and  labor,  ex- 
ploiter and  oppressed,  class-consciousness, 
class  war.  These  hang-over  patterns  of  the 
hunting-life  stage  of  our  social  evolution  be- 
cloud and  confuse  all  our  thinking.  But 
Morris  E.  Leeds,  president  of  the  Leeds  and 
Northrup  Company,  is  a  Quaker  with  a 
practical  scientific  equipment;  and  here  am 
I,  wanting  to  get  away  from  fighting  to  a 
scientific  resolution  of  conflict  into  construc- 
tive values.  So  we  agree  to  match  ideas, 
put  our  differences  out  on  the  table,  and  then 

SO  I  begin  by  taking  up  my  position  at  the  side  of 
my  friend,  the  Quaker  employer,  and  looking  at 
the  birth  and  growth  of  this  one  industrial  organ- 
ization eye  to  eye  with  him. 

But  we  no  sooner  take  our  stand  on  our  outlook 
tower  than  all  manner  of  conflicting  emotions  well  up  out 
of  our  different  racial  unconsciouses.  These  interpose  them- 
selves between  us  and  our  subject.  I  remember  how  one 
Sunday  morning  a  friend  and  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  Over- 
look Mountain  to  get  a  wide  view  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
about  Kingston  and  to  fix  in  our  minds  the  true  topo- 
graphical relationships  of  the  principal  villages,  valleys  and 
peaks  about  which  we  had  argued.  The  sun  was  clear  in 
the  heavens,  but  as  so  often  happens  on  a  cool  morning 
after  days  of  rain,  great  billows  of  vapor  blotted  out  or 
distorted  the  landscape  about  and  below  us.  We  were  alert 
for  openings,  for  glimpses  of  what  we  had  climbed  to  see. 
But  our  very  intentness  led  us  to  different  angles  of  vision 
so  that  while  we  were  facing  in  the  same  general  direction, 
my  friend  saw  one  thing,  I  another. 

Mental  processes  are  like  that.  That  is  why,  as  James 
Harvey  Robinson  notes  in  the  third  chapter  of  The  Mind 
in  the  Making,  the  truest  observations  on  intelligence  have 


check  up,  not  by  going  to  books  and  authori- 
ties, but  by  turning  to  the  actual  history  of  the 
business  from  its  inception  and  the  actual 
going  life  of  all  the  people  in  the  factory. 
No  secrets,  no  reservation.  A  cooperative 
inquiry  in  which  everybody  from  the  presi- 
dent through  the  technical  managerial  staff 
and  sales  department  down  to  the  men  at  the 
bench  and  the  apprentices  take  part.  I  ex- 
pect we  shall  have  the  first  full  case  history 
of  a  factory  family  or  organization  in  all  its 
phases.  We  shall  see  what  outside  forces 
have  conditioned  its  growth,  what  the  social 
services  have  contributed,  and  what  its  ex- 
periences have  to  contribute  to  social  science, 
education,  and  the  whole  question  of  indus- 
trial conflict  and  the  future  of  democratic 
government.  — Advance  note  for  Editor. 

been  made,  not  by  philosophers,  but  by. novelists  and  poets. 
There  are  no  such  things  as  absolute  facts  apart  from  the 
psychical  medium  through  which  they  are  seen.  The  condi- 
tion of  a  working  understanding  between  individuals  is 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  correct  their  statements  of  fact  by 
taking  account  of  their  divergent  personal  equations. 

That  is  my  warrant  for  injecting  here  my  personal  and 
instant  reaction  to  the  Quaker  employer's  affirmation.  As 
one  who  approached  him,  the  employer  and  head  of  a  com- 
pany-union organization,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  trade 
unionist  with  a  socialist  background,  I  felt  my  emotions  in 
hostile  reaction  to  his  identification  of  service  with  profits, 
although  in  principle  I  agreed  with  this  sane  integration. 
That  word  service  has  been  corrupted  not  only  by  oily 
pietasters  but  also  by  disingenuous  advertising  "experts" 
who  use  it  to  put  over  all  manner  of  tawdry  fakes.  Es- 
pecially has  it  been  used  to  camouflage  shameless  profiteer- 
ing. And  for  me,  that  word  profits  opened  up  a  vista  that 
began  with  the  sweatshops  and  filthy  East  Side  tenements, 
shot  back  to  child  labor  in  the  cotton  mills,  women  and  chil- 
dren chained  to  tubs  in  the  mines,  and  on  to  the  primitive 
fight  for  food  and  survival  in  the  jungle. 

Am  I  not  right  in  assuming  that  for  most  of  my  readers 
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as  for  myself  the  words  employer  and  wage-earner,  capital 
and  labor,  primarily  suggest  conflict,  strikes  and  lockouts, 
latent  or  active  warfare?  Certainly  that  connotation  per- 
vades the  literature,  as  when  John  A.  Fitch,  in  his  Causes 
of  Industrial  Unrest,  says  that  the  "labor  movement  is  a 
term  that  may  properly  be  used  to  describe  the  industrial 
side  of  the  struggle  of  the  dispossessed,  the  disfranchised, 
the  non-privileged  classes  as  against  the  possessors  of  property 
and  privilege."  The  leading  authorities  agree  with  Fitch 
in  identifying  the  struggle  of  the  wage-earners,  especially 
through  their  democratically  controlled  trade  unions,  with 
the  backbone  of  the  democratic  movement,  from  the  revolt 
of  the  barons  against  the  kings  which  culminated  with 
Magna  Carta  and  later  in  the  control  of  the  national  purse 
by  the  commons,  to  the  French  Revolution  and  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
and  the  wage  system  as  we  know  it,  this  democratic  move- 
ment has  been  dominated,  in  Europe  especially  but  only  to 
a  slightly  less  degree  with  us,  by  what  is  conventionally 
called  the  class  struggle  between  capital  and  labor.  "Political 
democracy  without  industrial  democracy  is  a  house  divided 
against  itself,"  is  the  creed  of  the  labor  movement  through- 
out the  world ;  "profits  are  the  stolen  surplus  value  of 
labor."  Where  there  is  no  industrial  democracy,  where  em- 
ployer-employe relations  rest  on  the  unstable  basis  of  latent 
conflict  over  the  division  of  income,  where  the  employe- 
reserves  the  right  to  hire  and  fire  at  will,  there  the  attempt 
to  identify  service  with  profits  leaves  a  wry  taste  in  the 
mouth. 

My  friend,  the  Quaker  employer,  is  amazed  at  this  emo- 
tional outburst.  He  wants  industrial  justice  as  much  as  1 
do;  he  is  prepared  for  industrial  democracy  if  I  will  but 
tell  him  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  made  to  work ; 
above  all,  he  wants  industrial  peace  in  order  that  workers 
and  employers  may  have  minds  free  to  experiment  and  feel 
their  way  to  sounder  and  more  equitable  arrangements. 
You  can't  run  a  complicated  manufacturing  business  simply 
by  affirming  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal  and  call- 
ing for  a  show  of  hands.  These  questions  have  for  years 
been  his  preoccupation  almost  more  than  the  business  end 
of  the  business.  And  along  come  I,  clamoring  for  peace 
and  strewing  the  landscape  with  war  patterns!  As  we 
laugh,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  few  people  are  more 
obsessed  with  the  war  attitudes  than  the  out-and-out  militant 
pacifist.  As  the  Stoic  proverb  has  it  — again  vide  Robinson — 
men  are  tormented  by  the  opinions  they  have  of  things, 
rather  than  by  the  things  themselves. 

WHY?  I  owe  more  to  Robinson  in  this  connection  than 
these  incidental  references  indicate.  I  happened  to  be  at 
Dartmouth  last  summer  when  he  lectured  before  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council.  We  talked  much  together — one 
of  our  best  talks  I  owed  to  a  flat  tire  which  made  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  walk  a  mile  or  so  back  to  Hanover  village. 
Principally  we  talked  round  and  about  the  opening  motif 
of  The  Mind  in  the  Making,  which  recurs  to  my  mind 
when  in  tension  like  the  opening  theme  of  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony: "If  some  magical  transformation  could  be  produced 
in  men's  ways  of  looking  at  themselves  and  their  fellows, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  evils  which  now  afflict  society 
would  vanish  away  or  remedy  themselves  automatically.  If 
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the  majority  of  influential  persons  held  the  opinions  and  oc- 
cupied the  point  of  view  that  a  few  rather  uninfluential 
people  now  do,  there  would,  for  example,  be  no  likelihood 
of  another  great  war ;  the  whole  problem  of  'labor  and 
capital'  would  be  transformed  and  attenuated."  .  .  .  As 
between  my  Quaker  friend  and  myself,  the  order  was 
reversed ;  it  was  he,  who,  I  was  poignantly  aware,  shared 
Robinson's  emancipation.  While  the  grizzled  historian 
talked  lazily  along,  my  guilty  conscience  kept  paraphrasing 
to  itself  the  title  of  one  of  his  most  famous  articles — "How 
did  you  get  that  way?" 

Later  in  the  solitary  seclusion  of  my  study  I  put  it  up  to 
him.  "Remember,"  I  could  hear  him  say,  "there  are  four 
layers  underlying  the  minds  of  civilized  men — the  animal 
mind,  the  child  mind,  the  savage  mind,  and  the  traditional 
civilized  mind.  .  .  .  Our  human  ancestors  have  lived  in 
savagery  during  practically  the  whole  existence  of  the  race, 
.say  five  hundred  thousand  or  a  million  years,  and  the  primi- 
tive human  mind  is  ever  with  us." 

That  last  clause  seemed  to  bring  John  Dewey  to  the 
chair  beside  my  desk.  He  is 'likely  to  join  my  select  com- 
pany when  Robinson  is  around.  "Remember,"  he  supple- 
mented his  old  colleague,  "that  the  psychical  attitudes  and 
traits  of  the  savage  are  more  than  stages  through  which 
mind  has  passed,  leaving  them  behind.  They  are  outgrowths 
which  have  entered  decisively  into  further  evolution,  and 
as  such  form  an  integral  part  of  the  framework  of  your 
present  mental  organization." 

Those  admonitions  began  to  clear  things  up.  When  I 
confront  an  employer,  as  generally  when  an  employer  con- 
fronts me,  the  savage  mind  breaks  through.  The  attitudes, 
the  habit  patterns  of  the  hunting  life,  of  those  countless 
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millenniums  of  the  brute  struggle  for  mere  survival — man 
against  beast,  man  against  man,  pack  against  pack — are  in- 
tegral parts,  and  with  many  of  us  still  dominant  parts,  of 
the  framework  of  our  present  mental  equipment.  Say  trade 
union  to  an  American  Plan  open-shop  employer!  Say  com- 
munist to  a  coupon-clipping  patriot!  Say  philanthropist  to 
a  professional  radical!  Next  to  sex,  possibly  antecedent  to 
sex,  the  fear  of  hunger — the  quest  of  food,  of  economic 
security — is  the  driving  power  in  men.  For  all  our  scientific 
progress  and  increase  in  wealth,  most  men  are  still  obsessed 
with  the  terror  of  want,  with  the  laying-up  and  safeguard- 
ing of  treasure  on  earth.  Let  their  property  be  threatened 
and  immediately  they  are  at  fighting  tension,  irrationally 
ready  to  respond  to  the  tom-tom  of  tribal  slogans,  quick  to 
rationalize  the  hunting-age  impulses  in  terms  of  group 
loyalty.  So  all  wars  are  defensive  wars.  So  always  in  peace, 
men  prepare  for  war.  So  always  in  industry  there  is  a 
deep-down  sense  of  latent  conflict  between  those  who  are 
masters  of  the  quarry  of  the  business  hunt,  and  those  who 
share  on  suffrance.  ("Gosh,  but  I  made  a  big  killing," 
interposes  a  friend  in  a  moment  of  elation,  having  been  on 
the  right  side  of  a  bear  market  down  in  the  Street.) 

That,  I  take  it,  is  what  Robinson  had  in  mind  when, 
like  a  western  muezzin,  he  prayed  for  some  magical  trans- 
formation in  men's  ways  of  looking  at  themselves  and  their 
fellows.  In  an  age  which  has  won  a  continuing  economic 
surplus,  the  time  has  come  for  emancipation  from  the  war 
patterns.  We  have  the  material  resources,  we  have  adequate 
and  growing  stocks  of  knowledge ;  but  before  we  can  use 
them  as  civilized  men  "we  have  first  to  create  an  un- 
precedented attitude  of  mind  to  cope  with  unprecedented 
conditions  and  to  utilize  unprecedented  knowledge." 

Having  subjected  myself  to  this  emancipating  discipline, 
I  began  to  understand  my  friend's  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  vehemence  of  my  bellicose  reaction  to  his  innocent 
affirmation  re  service  and  profits.  For  the  Quakers  are  a 
peculiar  people,  as  the  world  has  acknowledged  by  granting 
them  immunity  from  the  fighting  services  during  war.  Long 
before  the  anthropologists  had  disclosed  to  us  the  significance 
of  the  war  patterns  as  outgrowths  of  the  race's  long  depend- 
ence upon  the  hunting  vocation,  a  small  company  of  English- 
men, "convinced"  by  George  Fox,  "came  into  a  covenant 


of  peace,"  and  defiantly  took  their  stand  on  St.  James'  out- 
lawry of  war.  Although  in  the  intervening  years  their 
missionary  zeal  has  somewhat  abated,  as  anyone  must  feel 
who  reads  Mary  Agnes  Best's  Rebel  Saints,  and  although 
as  a  group  they  have  not  fully  developed  the  logic  of  Fox's 
teaching  in  its  less  obvious  application  to  the  economic  war 
in  industry,  they  have  been  more  conspicuously  successful 
than  any  other  group  among  us  in  divesting  the  war  pat- 
terns of  their  barbaric  glamor  and  in  habituating  themselves 
to  the  mental  attitudes  and  civilizing  disciplines  of  peace. 
But  even  they  cling  to  the  dichotomy  between  the  world 
of  the  flesh  and  the  world  of  the  spirit,  between  the 
economically  expedient  and  the  socially  desirable,  between 
"service"  and  "profits." 

IN  this  respect,  Morris  Leeds  is  a  variant  from  type.  In 
a  memorandum  of  an  early  discussion  which  I  relayed 
to  him  I  find  this  entry:  "Your  second  point  was  that  your 
attitude  toward  business  was  in  one  important  particular 
a  reaction  against  your  Quaker  environment.  The  tradi- 
tional ambition  of  the  Friends  has  been  to  achieve  economic 
independence  in  order  that  they  might  in  security  retire 
from  business  and  devote  themselves  to  social  service.  You 
yourself  hold  the  conviction  that  the  best  way  to  render 
effective  social  service  is  through  your  business  itself." 

Increasingly,  as  I  assimilate  our  volumes  of  stenographic 
records  covering  all  phases  of  the  Leeds  and  Northrup 
Company  as  an  industrial  .organization,  it  becomes  clear 
that  its  history  has  been  fundamentally  conditioned  by  these 
two  facts:  that  Morris  E.  Leeds,  its  founder  and  chief 
executive,  was  born  and  bred  a  Quaker  and  so  was  early 
emancipated  from  the  dominance  of  the  war  patterns ;  and 
that,  under  pressure  of  experience  and  the  discipline 
of  the  scientific  method  as  exacted  by  the  instru- 
ments he  manufactures,  he  has  acquired  a  sense  of  "inte- 
grative  unity"  as  not  only  a  tendency  but  also  as  a  creative 
force.  Having  reached  this  position,  I  feel  that  I  have  in 
reasonable  measure  passed  through  Robinson's  magical 
transformation  and  am  prepared  to  look  in  the  later  articles 
of  this  series  at  the  birth  and  growth  of  his  business  and 
the  evolution  of  government  in  his  factory  eye  to  eye  with 
my  friend,  the  Quaker  employer. 


Cartoon  by  Margaret   Schloemann 
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"Isolation"  must  be.  taken  in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  We  go  abroad  not  only  as  individuals  but  as  whole  conventions 
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SOLATION?  .  .  ."  If  you  want  to  hear 
about  it,  you  will  still  find  it  discussed  in 
some  of  the  darker  corners  of  Washington. 
But  if  you  want  to  see  it,  don't  go  to  Europe. 
For  the  sober  truth  is  that,  while  a  tiny 
handful  of  our  good  provincialists  are  trying 
still  to  live  in  the  days  of  1776,  our  overwhelming  majority 
are  giving  an  illustration  of  the  most  dynamic  social  force 
ever  brought  together.  No  longer  are  we  the  unemotional, 
uninterfering  friend  of  Europe  that  we  like  to  think  ourselves, 
looking  on  tolerantly  and  from  a  great  distance.  Instead,  the 
human  invasion  begun  by  America  in  the  War  is  now  being 
followed  by  an  intellectual,  cultural,  religious,  even  political 
invasion  encompassing  nearly  every  line  of  human  energy. 
Poor  old  Europe.  As  these  lines  come  into  print,  she 
will  just  be  recovering,  for  a  brief  moment,  from  her  annual 
American  deluge,  half  a  million  hard,  driving,  intense  people, 
overrunning  everything,  poking  in  and  out,  praising,  criti- 
cising, uplifting,  explaining,  proselytizing,  "Americanizing." 
Europe  indeed  wants  a  chance  to  get  her  own  home  back, 
to  return  for  a  spell  to  her  own  "normalcy." 

The  past  summer  saw  the  American  invasion   reach  its 
highest  point.     Not  only   the   usual   rush  of   tourists,  but 
American  pressure  and  energy  in  all  world  activities:  politi- 
cal with  the  Naval  and  other  conferences;  economic  with 
!  the  economic  and  other  conferences;  financial  with  loans, 
i  advisers,   and   reports;  social  with   the   Rotarians   and   the 
j  American  Legion;  cultural  with  the  Press  Conference  and 
the  big  contributions  to  the  League  and  Vatican  libraries; 
educational  with  the  Locarno  Conference ;  psychological  with 
the  Psycho-analytical   Conference;   religious — did  we  over- 
look that? — no,  indeed,  we  summoned,  financed  and  man- 
aged -what  our  leaders  have  called  the  greatest  church  con- 
ference in  fifteen  centuries. 

Let  us  recognize  the  facts.  We  are  overflowing  with 
strength  and  energy  and  are  set- 
ting out  to  push  the  Old  World 
on  whether  she  likes  it  or  not. 
History,  I  believe,  shows  no  pa- 
rallel to  this  transmission  of  pow- 
er; as  seen  from  Europe,  it  makes 
our  "isolationists"  look  ridicu- 
lous. When  you  rub  off  the  po- 
litical glossings  and  get  down  to 
the  reality,  Europe  with  its  ex- 
haustion and  its  scepticism  would 
have  far  better  claim  for  a  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  as  against  the  colos- 
sus of  drive  and  force  out  of  the 
West,  than  has  America  as 
against  an  Old  World  fairly 
content  to  live  and  let  live.  What 
would  the  Senate  say  to  a  Euro- 
pean-exclusion policy,  "Europe 
for  Europeans"? 

Dramatically   indeed   the  cur- 
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tain  went  up  this  year.  Without  warning,  Lindbergh  glided 
out  of  the  sky  as  a  brilliant  portent  of  America's  youth, 
energy,  and  efficiency.  Still  stunned,  the  old  continent  was 
again  brought  to  its  feet  to  wonder  when  the  sky  would 
give  up  Byrd  and  his  companions  out  of  the  fog.  Then 
Chamberlain,  and  Levine  with  his  straw  hat,  came  to  land 
in  Germany.  And  finally,  the  most  winsome  Miss  Elder 
with  her  modest  Captain  Haldeman — they  are  both  that, 
for  I  crossed  with  them,  westward — added  the  measure  of 
courage  of  American  girlhood.  Not  the  wildest  imagination 
could  more  brilliantly  have  stage-managed  the  summer's 
American  invasion.  Is  it,  perhaps,  significant  that  not  a 
single  flight  was  consummated  the  other  way? 

As  these  flights  began,  the  tourist  floods  were  mounting. 
Great  trans-Atlantic  liners  were  daily  disembarking  thou- 
sands of  harassed  fathers,  bustling  mothers,  irreverent  youth 
in  all  ports  of  Europe,  from  Hamburg  in  the  North,  through 
Holland,  France,  and  England,  to  Italy  in  the  South.  Old 
people  and  young,  fat  and  thin,  big  trunks  and  little,  "week- 
ends" and  "steamers,"  dogs  and  automobiles — never  before 
such  a  migration,  often  ten  thousand  a  day,  the  population 
of  a  good-sized  mid-western  town. 

I  wish  we  might  let  the  tourists  go  at  that,  but  they  are 
so  much  the  undercurrent  to  it  all  that  we  must  pause  a 
few  moments  with  them.  It  is  they,  unfortunately,  who 
give  the  "atmosphere"  to  the  European  judgment  of  us  and 
our  culture.  And  they  vary  enormously  in  quality.  At  the 
apex  is  the  small  minority  of  education  and  culture,  who 
make  no  noise,  do  not  indulge  in  "bawling  out"  the  waiter, 
nor  advertise  patent  remedies  for  Europe's  ills,  which,  in- 
cidentally, worry  us  far  more  than  they  worry  Europe. 
Instead,  this  little  group  disappears  unseen,  in  the  quiet 
hotels,  the  libraries,  bookshops,  small  mountain  places,  a 
veritable  addition  to  the  world  to  whose  hospitality  it  has 
for  the  moment  been  very  cordially  welcomed. 

Then  there  is  Group  Two, 
earnest,  vigorous  people,  who 
"want  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves." They  come  armed  with 
letters  of  introduction  and  must 
"see"  everybody  and  get  the 
"feel"  of  things.  How  Europe's 
statesmen  find  the  time  for  it 
one  can  but  wonder,  for  almost 
daily  someone  or  other  "spent 
nearly  an  hour"  with,  for  in- 
stance, Mussolini.  It  must  be  a 
strain,  too,  to  be  told  just  what 
is  wrong  and  how  to  cure  it. 
Many  Americans,  after  two 
weeks  in  the  Balkans,  come  out 
with  a  complete  solution ;  others 
can  settle  reparations;  even  the 
hundred  and  fifty  who  daily 
throng  through  the  League  of 
Nations  headquarters  stop  to  tell 
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what  Europe  must  do  "to  get  America  in."  Good  people, 
almost  all  of  them,  earnest,  serious,  endeavoring  to  make 
a  real  contribution,  but  in  their  mass  a  bit  appalling  to  the 
European  who  is  spending  a  lifetime  of  uncertainty  on  these 
problems  and  who  now,  perchance,  wants  a  bit  of  summer 
rest. 


A^D  Group  Three  —  them  especially  I  would  pass  by.  See 
some  of  them  come  along,  probably  nice,  friendly  people 
individually,  but  en  masse,  away  from  home,  with  tourist 
busses,  piles  of  bags  and  trunks,  cameras,  maps,  horn  spec- 
tacles, guidebooks!  They  give  a  pushing,  rushing,  seizing 
appearance  which  fits  ill  with  calm  old  Europe,  oft-times 
challenging,  even  superior  .  to  those  about  them,  perhaps 
hiding  their  bewilderment  under  a  decided  over-assertiveness. 
Main  Street  looks  at  Europe  —  and  Europe  looks  at  Main 
Street. 

And  what  does  Europe  actually  see?  Here  is  Mrs.  Dowager 
towing  along  the  daughter  of  "the  new  generation,"  whom 
she  "just  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  at  home."  And 
Daughter,  more  likely  than  not  a  vibrant  little  piece  of  re- 
bellion and  impertinence  who  is  not  at  all  grateful  for 
"being  done  with."  And  Mr.  Tired  Businessman  perspiring 
away  over  "improving  himself,"  struggling  with  Mother's 
luggage  and  hotel  porters  and  "wishing  to  God"  he  had  gone 
off  on  a  little  quiet  fishing  and  poker  in  the  Alleghanies. 
And  Syracuse  '28,  doing  anything  he  can  get  away  with  to 
keep  out  of  "the  old  man's  shop"  just  another  few  months.  .  . 

"Girls,  here's  the  shops"  .....  "Here's  where  Lucy  told 
me  to  go  for  laces"  ....  "Oh,  I've  got  such  a  good  ad- 
dress here  for  undies"  ....  "Here's  just  what  I  want  for 
Maud,  I  never  did  know  what  to  get  for  her"  ....  "Why, 
Marshall  Field's  got  just  as  good  things  as  in  Rome  and 
not  a  bit  dearer,  either"  ....  this  all  the  way  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Naples,  Cherbourg  to  Warsaw,  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  retail  buyers,  picking  up  a  lace,  a  pair  of 
stockings,  a  fan  or  a  trinket,  till  one  stands  amazed  to  know- 
how  Mother's  patience  and  Father's  pocketbook  can  last  so 
long.  Everywhere,  in  the  shopping  centers,  the  language 
is  English,  English,  English,  till  one  really  wonders  if  he 
is  in  Europe  at  all. 

And  the  result?  For  our  repute  in  Europe,  undoubtedly 
bad.  The  Europeans  need,  and  like,  the  half  billion  dollars 
we  annually  scatter  behind  us,  but  they  do  not  like  those 
of  us  whom  they  see  scattering  it.  They  do  not  under- 
stand a  breakneck  vacation  ;  they  marvel  at  the  efficient  wife, 
the  docile  father,  the  forward  youth  ;  and  are  amazed  at  the 
luxury  and  elaborateness  of  it  all.  Imagine  trainload  after 
trainload  of  foreigners  arriving  at  your  home  town,  with 
three  times  your  money,  renting  all  your  suites  de  luxe, 
buying  out  all  the  things  you  cannot  afford,  being  patroniz- 
ing toward  your  culture;  responsible,  in  your  judgment, 
for  ruining  your  favorite  restaurants  and  raising  the  whole 
cost  of  living. 

On  us  the  result  is  less  sure.  While,  superficially,  bulging 
trunks  replace  bulging  letters  of  credit,  a  considerable  resi- 
due of  enlarged  vision  and  sympathy  must  also  remain  when 
the  irritations  have  gone  and  the  reminiscences  begin.  Of 
course,  it  is  often  "so  much  better  in  New  York,"  but  on 
the  whole  this  unparalleled  migration  of  a  half  million 
people  overseas  each  summer  exhibits  an  energy,  a  drive,  and 
a  desire  to  go  out  and  see  the  world,  which,  even  in  its 
crude  state,  bids  fair  to  make  the  American  people  the  best 
informed  in  the  world.  But  it  is  not  "isolation"! 


All  that,  however,  is  but  the  surface  of  the  recent  Ameri- 
can-European relationships.  Vacations,  or  even  serious  indi- 
vidual trips  to  Europe,  are  not  so  important  as  the  other 
events  which  happened  this  summer  to  a  degree  unparalleled. 
For,  entirely  apart  from  tourists,  American  energy  poured 
into  Europe  in  practically  all  organized  lines  of  life,  social, 
political,  economic,  financial,  cultural,  religious.  No  "splen- 
did isolation"  indeed,  but  on  the  contrary  American  ideas 
and  views  crusading  forth  with  a  truly  dynamic  energy. 

Begin  with  something  characteristically  American,  the 
Rotarians.  "Made  in  Chicago,"  they  were  this  year  trans- 
planted to  the  Rotary  International  in  Belgium.  By  thou- 
sands they  overflowed  Ostend  and  Brussels,  toured  Europe, 
paid  official  visits,  and  carried  their  torch  before  them.  And 
that  means,  in  the  broadest  sense,  an  attempt  to  transfer 
part  of  that  "booster,"  "good  fellow,"  "community"  spirit 
from  America,  with  its  overproduction,  to  Europe,  with  its 
underproduction.  In  this  new  land  of  ours,  you  can  start 
and  get  a  following  for  almost  anything,  for  we  have  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Europe;  her 
people  are  more  cautious,  less  eager,  tinged  a  bit  with  the 
cynicism  of  years.  Immature,  perhaps,  as  parts  of  Rotarian- 
ism  are,  a  dash  of  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  good  thing 
in  Europe,  might  help  arouse  that  sense  of  community  which, 
while  often  with  us  taking  the  form  of  exaggerated  "drives" 
or  "reforms,"  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  real  contributions 
of  the  new  "American"  spirit. 

NOR  could  we  speak  of  an  "American"  summer  in 
Europe  without  a  large  component  of  religion.  Surely 
we  had  that  in  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at 
Lausanne.  This  movement,  aiming  at  bringing  the  whole 
Christian  world  back  to  a  single,  unified  faith,  was  truly 
"made  in  America."  It  was  first  proposed  by  Americans 
at  a  conference  in  America;  its  largest  contributors  were 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.;  its  organizing 
secretariat  was  in  Boston ;  and  its  presiding  officer  was 
Bishop  Brent  of  Western  New  York.  Nor  is  there  anything 
surprising  in  this.  America  has  come  to  the  large-scale  view; 
it  has  a  huge  territory,  an  immense  sweep,  and  a  general 
quantity  production  philosophy.  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
it  should  appeal  to  Americans  to  unify  religion,  to  bring 
together  the  scattered  sects,  and  to  wage  an  organized  drive 
on  the  common  enemies.  The  sectarian  splits,  like  the  poli- 
tical, have  not  cut  as  deep  with  us  as  in  Europe;  it  would 
naturally  fall  to  us  to  attempt  to  open  a  way  through  them. 
But  if  we  led  in  faith  and  religion,  we  lag  in  the  related 
field  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  emotions.  Zealous  though 
we  are  in  pointing  out  the  morals  and  objectives  in  life, 
we  are  as  surely  averted  in  removing  the  character  difficulties 
blocking  the  roads  thereto.  Clearly  was  this  felt  at  the 
International  Psycho-analytical  Congress  at  Innsbruck, 
where  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Worlds  again  comes  to  light.  Europe  is  older,  more 
disillusioned  and  ironical,  more  realistic  as  to  purpose  and 
motive.  America  is  still  young,  na'ive,  lingering  in  Puritan- 
ism, often  unknowing  of  its  own  motives,  and  only  now 
becoming  natural  on  the  great  question  of  sex.  We  who  have 
the  greatest  need  of  character  and  emotional  analysis  are 
generally  felt  in  Europe  to  have  the  poorest  facilities  there- 
for. Our  Puritan  atmosphere  and  a  certain  unreality  about 
our  life  has  made  a  scientific  facing  of  the  facts  of  life  take 
root  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  while  our  sense  of 
rush  bias  led  often  to  quick,  even  charlatan  methods  in  this 
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field  which  are  the  despair  of  many  real  scientists.  Here, 
perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else,  have  we  to  gain  from 
Europe. 

The  next  point  of  query  is  education.  Here  again  we 
find  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  American  teachers 
crossing  the  Atlantic  to  play  a  leading  role  in  a  world  con- 
ference at  Locarno.  For  two  weeks  some  twelve  hundred 
teachers  from  over  two  score  nations  debated  the  newer 
principles  of  education,  which,  with  us,  find  expression  un- 
der the  names  of  Dalton  Plan,  Winnetka  System,  Lincoln 
School,  Horace  Mann.  A  broad  program  indeed  they  had, 
education,  beginning  most  vitally  at  three  or  four  years, 
teachers  requiring  complete  psychic  adjustment  before  they 
are  competent  to  handle  the  psychologies  entrusted  to  them, 
parents  and  home  relations  as  a  most  essential  element  in 
school  life,  progressive  and  continuous  sex  education  as  in- 
terest awakens,  the  vital  play  of  free-will  in  learning,  and 
other  tendencies  distinguishing  the  new,  progressive  educa- 
tion from  the  old.  Our  educationalists  had  much  to  give 
and  much  to  receive.  In  general  we  seemed  to  excel  in 
teaching  community  spirit,  in  parent  operation,  and  in  mass 
experimentation,  and  Europe  in  individual  teaching  and 
psychological  insight.  But  unlike  the  situation  in  politics, 
we  assert  our  freedom  to  get  and  to  give  as  much  as  we  can 
vis-a-vis  Europe.  Both  sides  gain  by  the  interchange  and 
civilization  is  by  so  much  advanced  on  its  tortuous  path. 

But  our  intellectual  contacts  did  not  stop  here.  One  of 
the  most  dramatic  moments  in  the  Assembly  of  the  forty-six 
nations  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Nations  came  with  the  announcement  of  a  gift  of  $2,000,000 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  for  the  construction  and  en- 
dowment of  a  large  international  research  library  which 
cannot  but  have  a  great  importance  not  only  in  serving  the 
world's  largest  technical  organization  with  its  ramifications 
running  through  every  field  of  international  life  but  also  in 
developing  a  center  for  professors  and  students  from  all 
lands.  Just  remember,  too,  that  three  other  great  libraries 
in  Europe  bear  the  American  imprint,  the  Peace  Palace  at 
the  Hague  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Louvain  Library 
now  being  restored  largely  by  American  funds,  and  the 
Vatican  Library  now  being  modernized  by  American  libra- 
rians. 

In  addition,  American  funds  have  instituted  hookworm 
investigations  in  Spain,  malaria  studies  in  Italy,  and  many 
other  health  manifestations ;  some  thousand  carefully  selected 
professors  and  students  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
study  in  foreign  lands,  and  just  recently  other  greater  gifts 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  including  two  million 
dollars  each  to  the  University  of  London;  the  restoration  of 
French  national  monuments  and  for  an  archaeological 
museum  in  Palestine,  with  another  million  and  a  half  for  the 
University  of  Lyons,  and  half  a  million  for  the  Shakespeare 
Theater.  Apparently,  our  greater  foundations  see  large 
possibilities  in  Europe  and  are  daily  giving  assistance  which 
cannot  but  have  a  vital  effect  on  the  development  of  world 
mentality. 

EiST — by  no  means  least — in  the  cultural  field,  as  it  in- 
volved the  whole  organized  American  press,  was  the 
world  press  conference  called  at  Geneva  to  see  what,  if  any 
technical  improvements  could  be  urged  upon  governments 
through  the  League  of  Nations  in  order  to  improve  inter- 
national press  communications.  Would  American  journalism 
be  present  at  a  conference  called  by  the  League,  which 


might  be  interpreted  either  as  an  official  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  press  or  as  an  insidious  attempt  to  inveigle 
the  press  into  the  League  orbit?  Apparently  the  press  is 
not  so  fearsome  of  "entanglements"  as  some  of  our  "isola- 
tionists," for  it  sent  to  Geneva  a  dozen  of  its  most  powerful 
American  journalistic  leaders,  the  active  heads,  in  fact,  of 
the  Associated  Press,  United  Press,  International  News, 
Universal  Service,  Scripps-Howard  papers,  and  the  New 
York  Times.  The  most  important  question  on  the  agenda, 
that  of  property  right  in  news,  was  originally  introduced 
by  the  Associated  Press,  was  debated  in  a  three-sided  ex- 
change between  the  three  American  agencies,  and  finally 
settled  on  the  basis  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  Associated  Press  vs.  the  International  News. 
Thus  we  wrote  into  international  practise  the  broad  prin- 
ciples against  unfair  competition  and  pirating  of  news  ac- 
cepted in  our  own  country.  Nor  did  American  represen- 
tatives follow  an  observer  policy  as  regards  censorship,  free- 
dom from  government  interference,  lower  cable  rates,  better 
transmission,  and  greater  facilities  for  international  news. 
Instead,  we  met  the  world  as  equals,  confident  in  our  own 
strength  and  the  importance  of  our  views,  and  anxious  to 
give  and  to  get  as  much  as  we  could  from  international 
consultation  and  collaboration. 

THIS,  at  last,  brings  us  to  politics,  where  we  tread  warily 
because  here,  surely,  we  do  have  a  policy  of  "isola- 
tion." Take  first  our  parliamentarians.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  our  Congress,  which  so  often  resounds  to  the 
talk  of  "isolation,"  is  one  of  the  strongest  members  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union.  This  summer,  as  in  previous 
summers,  a  considerable  delegation  of  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  went  to  Europe  to  discuss  international  problems 
of  interest  to  parliamentarians.  Our  representatives  were 
in  no  sense  observers;  on  the  contrary,  they  took  an  active 
part  in  practically  all  the  discussions.  The  policy  of  isola- 
tion and  abstention,  which  many  members  would  impose 
on  the  government  in  respect  to  foreign  nations,  does  not 
evidently  apply  to  members  of  Congress  at  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary meetings. 

Disarmament.  Europe  has  its  own  method  of  approach- 
ing this  subject,  has  indeed  been  edging  along  for  seven 
or  eight  years,  ricocheting  back  and  forth  from  armaments 
to  security,  to  arbitration,  to  armaments.  Europe  starts  on 
the  principle  that  armaments  are  not  so  much  a  disease  as 
a  symptom;  that  the  disease  itself  is  fear,  that  fear  arises 
from  lack  of  security  and  political  stability,  and  that  the 
cure  is  arbitration,  conciliation,  mediation,  and,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  same  moral  and  police  force  against  violence 
as  we  find  necessary  in  a  state  or  city.  So  it  has  had  com- 
mittees, commissions,  and  conferences  studying  all  these 
various  aspects,  with  the  United  States  outside  the  general 
system,  at  first  outside  even  the  particular  elements,  but 
more  recently  entering  into  specific  discussions.  Suddenly, 
however,  our  government  cut  straight  across  this  elaborate 
and  complicated  system.  The  road,  it  said,  was  a  good  one 
but  too  long  and  tortuous.  It  therefore  proposed  a  short- 
cut, a  Naval  Conference  at  Geneva  to  settle  at  least  this 
aspect  of  the  problem — incidentally  the  only  government 
in  the  world  directly  to  summon  a  conference  at  the  sear 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Great  Britain  and  Japan  came; 
France  and  Italy  ironically  paraphrased  our  observer  policy 
into  an  informer  policy;  and  for  months  the  conference 
dominated  the  world  armament  situation.  On  it,  in  effect, 
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depended  that  situation,  for  if  it  succeeded,  it  would  have 
forced  the  pace  all  along  the  line;  if  it  failed,  it  would  give 
added  material  for  sceptics  to  say  that  if  two  great  nations 
like  Britain  and  America  could  not  agree  on  a  single  phase, 
how  could  you  expect  age-long  enemies  like  France  and  Ger- 
many to  agree  on  all  phases  within  ten  years  of  the  worst 
war  in  history?  The  details  matter  not  here;  let  it  only  be 
said  that  the  American  method  made  a  fine  effort,  went 
straightway  to  its  object,  and,  if  it  did  not  succeed,  never- 
theless gave  much  food  for  thought  both  to  world  statesmen 
and,  incidentally,  to  the  "isolationists"  who  try  to  point  out 
that  we  have  little  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Economics.  Here,  after  long  years  of  preparation,  the 
League  of  Nations  felt  the  moment  at  last  come  for  a  world 
economic  conference,  where  several  hundred  delegates  from 
every  important  country  in  the' world' undertook  a  three 
weeks  most  searching  analysis  of-  present  conditions.  Ameri- 
ca was  amongst  them,  and  doubly  so.  First,  she  sent  one 
of  the  best  delegations  with  foremost  representatives  of 
commerce,  industry,  finance  and  agriculture,  and  some  score 
of  government  experts  called  in  from  all  over  Europe.  But 
still  more  was  she  present  in  the  second  sense,  psychologically 
and  as  an  example.  Here  indeed,  unfolding  before  the 
world,  was  the  story  of  the  mightiest  economic  experiment 
in  history,  a  single  market  3,000  by  1,500  miles  in  size, 
with  a  population  of  115,000,000,  and  based  on  low  pro- 
duction costs,  scientific  management,  and  quantity  produc- 
tion. Never  was  anything  like  it.  The  rest  of  the  world 
could  but  give  it  the  most  profound  consideration,  either  in 
admiration  of  the  results  or  in  dread  of  the  competition. 
But  America  herself  had  not  only  to  give  but  to  get.  No 
nation  more  than  the  greatest  economic  unit  in  the  world 
is  interested  in  the  free  flow  of  trade,  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions, the  development  of  markets,  and  the  creation  of 
a  world  economic  policy.  America's  voice  was  heard  on 
nearly  every  issue,  helping  to  advance  both  American  and 
world  interests  on  the  broad,  sweeping  lines  natural  to  our 
position  in  the  world. 

BUT  that  just  begins  official  American  collaboration 
in  economic  matters.  In  August,  another  official 
American  delegation  went  to  Geneva  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  improving  world  communications  by  international 
agreement.  And  again  in  October,  to  another  plenipoten- 
tiary conference,  the  first  fruit  of  the  Economic  Conference, 
to  endeavor  to  remove  the  harassing  restrictions  on  imports 
and  exports  in  international  trade.  Other  delegates  came 
over  to  committees  on  double  taxation,  counterfeiting  cur- 
rency, and  maritime  tonnage  measurements,  while  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  economic  conflict  of  the  year  was 
that  between  France  and  the  United  States  over  tariffs. 
This  bespeaks,  obviously,  not  isolation  but  rather  a  deter- 
mined entry  into  world  economic  affairs. 

So  also  with  finance.  Who  can  measure  what  American 
cooperation  in  this  field  means,  to  us  or  to  Europe?  Con- 
sider only  the  loans  of  this  summer,  millions  of  dollars  in 
private  loans  and  other  millions  in  government  loans  for 
Poland,  Prussia,  Greece.  On  the  American  side  this  repre- 
sents the  opportunity  both  to  invest  surplus  savings  at  a 
high  rate,  and  conversely  to  increase  our  markets  But  on 
the  European  side  it  may  often  mean  civilization  itself,  for  it 
allows  the  undertaking  of  developments  otherwise  quite  im- 
possible. American  money  has  both  helped  to  stabilize 
Europe  politically  through  great  loans  such  as  in  the  Dawes 


plan  and  in  Austrian  and  Hungarian  reconstruction,  and 
to  remake  it  socially  as  in  enabling  Greece  to  absorb  a 
million  and  a  half  refugees  in  its  five  million  people.  Ameri- 
can funds  have  helped  build  railroads,  telephones,  tele- 
graphs, municipal  plants,  public  utilities  and  other  essential 
works  all  over  Europe,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  lender 
and  borrower.  Incalculable  indeed  are  the  unifying  and 
modernizing  potentialities  of  all  this  work,  of  the  new  Polish 
loan,  for  instance,  with  the  wholly  new  facilities  it  offers  to 
nearly  thirty  million  industrious  people.  Both  America  and 
Europe  gain  by  this  cooperation — but  one  would  hardly  call 
it  isolation. 

AND  population?  Surely,  here  we  would  not  inter- 
fere in  Europe's  affairs.  The  number  and  kind  of 
children  people  have  is  a  domestic  question  if  anything  is. 
But  it  is  not  secret  that  it  was  largely  American  initiative 
and  funds  which  called  the  World  Population  Conference 
into  being  in  Geneva  and  it  is  a  matter  of  running  record 
that  it  was  Americans  who  had  the  most  ideas  as  to  world 
reproduction.  Our  professors,  statisticians,  eugenists,  and 
other  experts  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  to  the.  whole  world  as  to  how  many  chil- 
dren a  particular  part  of  the  world  might  have  and  they 
laid  down  all  sorts  of  suggestions  and  principles  for  world 
cooperation  in  the  vital  .problem  of  population.  Congress 
even  ostentatiously  raises  an  insurmountable  wall  at  our 
frontiers  against  immigration ;  would  our  isolationists  equal- 
ly approve  a  group  of  American  population  experts  going 
overseas  to  advise  foreign  nations  as  to  how  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  these  millions  to  press  out  from  their  home 
countries  toward  us  ?  The  first  method  would  seem  to  meet 
the  problem  when  it  has  already  tragically  arisen ;  the  second 
to  make  it  unnecessary  for  it  to  arise  at  all. 

And  now  let  us  see  the  last  picture,  the  reunion  in  Paris 
of  the  American  Legion,  some  thirty  thousand  former  ser- 
vicemen returning  to  the  battlefields  to  pay  respect  to  their 
dead  and  to  reconsecrate  themselves  to  the  ideals  for  which 
they  had  fought.  Only  ten  years  ago  it  was  that  the  United 
States  threw  itself  unstintedly  into  history's  greatest  war 
and  sent  two  and  a  quarter  million  men  overseas  in  the 
greatest  military  movement  ever  witnessed.  America  had 
remained  neutral  as  long  as  she  could,  but  even  in  those 
days,  when  communications  were  nowhere  near  so  close 
as  they  are  now  a  decade  later,  it  proved  impossible  to  main- 
tain isolation  to  the  end.  And  those  in  Europe  who  wit- 
nessed this  dramatic  Second  Expeditionary  Force,  did  not 
conceal  from  themselves  the  potentialities  of  the  future,  for 
if  there  is 'another  great  war,  no  one  in  Europe  doubts  but 
that  America  will  again,  if  only  by  force  of  circumstances, 
do  what  she  has  already  once  so  spectacularly  done. 

But  let  us  not  close  on  a  note  of  war.  The  cooperation 
which  we  should  foresee  with  Europe  is  the  cooperation 
of  peace,  of  knowledge,  science,  culture,  education,  religion, 
economics,  and  finance  in  the  same  broad,  generous,  and 
mutually  helpful  way  in  which  it  has  been  seen  we  have 
recently  begun  to  give  it.  We  have  much  to  give  to  and  to 
receive  from  Europe  and  Europe  has  much  to  give  to  and 
receive  from  us.  And  I  say  Europe  advisedly,  for  despite 
all  our  efforts  at  Pan-America,  our  direction  and  cultural 
interest  still  points  unswervingly .  east  and  not  south.  Let 
us,  then,  freely  and  happily  recognize  and  assess  this  inter- 
play and  exchange  of  strength  and  give  ourselves  to  peacefu 
collaboration  in  a  frank  and  ungrudging  manner. 


The  Light  That  Failed 

An  Old  Fable  Revised 

By  LINCOLN  STEFFENS 

HE  man  was  ill.  He  had  been  under  a 
strain,  greater  and  longer  than  his  strength 
could  bear  and  the  germs  of  disease,  ever 
present,  spread  themselves  and  their  kind  and 
their  claims  upon  his  breast.  He  burned 
with  the  fever.  All  the  courses  of  his  blood 
were  excited  by  the  anxious  efforts  of  the  corpuscles  to 
nourish  the  patient;  to  supply  the  new  demands  upon  their 
labor  and  save  him  from  the  common  death  that  threatened 
him  and  them.  For  their  lives  also  depended  upon  the  victory. 
So  they  worked  hard,  harder  than  ever  before  for  awhile. 
In  vain.  They  were  losing  ground.  The  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease were  gaining  upon  them,  possessing  more  of  the  man's 
lungs,  colonizing  his  joints  and  vital  organs,  taking  more 
and  more  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the  weary  corpuscles, 
who  worried  and  weakened. 

The  corpuscles  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  and 
they  were  so  busy  and  worn  out  by  overwork  that  they 
could  not  investigate.  And  they  never  did  learn  to  think. 
Irritated,  they  began  to  blame  one  another.  They  got  into 
fights ;  sometimes  they  killed ;  by  and  by  there  were  set 
battles.  It  was  a  war — the  white  corpuscles  against  the  red 
— and  the  whites,  fewer  and  less  vigorous  at  first,  became 
by  attrition  stronger  and,  because  of  the  weak  state  of  the 
sick  man  and  the  strength  of  the  disease,  the  whites  were 
wearing  down  the  reds  so  fast  that  the  doctor  in  charge  of 
the  case  ordered  the  patient  to  go  away  and  find  him  a  place 
in  the  suri. 

Now  in  their  distress  and  despair,  some  of  the  red 
corpuscles  had  been  stimulated  to  look  about  them  for  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  and  in  the  sudden  light  of  the  sun  upon 
the  body  of  the  man,  they  thought  they  saw  what  the  matter 
was.  They  began  to  cry  out  that  they  had  seen  a  light. 
Gathering  crowds  here  and  there  at  the  corners  of  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  they  called 
to  their  followers: 

"Behold,  it  is  not  we,  the  reds,  that  are  making  all  this 
trouble,  nor  is  it  you,  the  whites.  It  is  the  parasites  in  the 
breast  of  our  body  that  are  at  fault.  They  are  the  bearers 
of  the  disease.  Them  we  should  fight,  not  one  another. 
They  are  living  off  us  and  our  beloved  country,  destroying 
it  and  us.  We  should  unite  to  throw  off  the  grip  of  these 
grafters  who  are  ruining  us  both,  aye,  and  themselves,  too. 
For  after  all,  their  lives,  like  ours,  are  but  a  part  of  the 
life  of  the  body  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  life  as  we 
know  it." 

The  whites  were  astonished.  They  laughed  at  first,  so 
absurd  was  it.  But  they  soon  saw  that  this  crazy  view  of 
things  was  agitating  the  red  corpuscles  generally  and  some 
of  the  weak  whites.  And  the  parasites  were  alarmed.  The 
agitators  were  hindering  the  workers,  slowing  up  production. 
The  parasites  appointed  and  promoted  certain  picked  whites 


to  answer  the  reds,  and,  telling  them  what 
to  say,  sent  forth  these  representative  whites  to 
speak.  And  they  spoke. 

"You  are  wrong,  you  reds,"  they  said.  "You 
are  seeing  red.    Those  that  you  call  parasites 
and    the    seed-bearers    of    disease,    are    the 
healthiest  germs  among  us.    See  how  fit  they 
are,     and     sleek;     and     active.      They     are 
dominant,    true;    they   govern    us,    they   control   the   move- 
ments   of    the    man    and    they    take    the    best    of    every- 
thing  for  themselves.      But   that    is   because   they   are   the 
ablest,  the  best  of  us.     You  are  envious,  you,  who  are  not 
yet  fit  to  govern  yourselves  and  can  hardly  support  your 
own  miserable  lives.    Why  don't  you  work?    There  never 
was   so   much    work   to    do.     The    parasites,    as  you    call 
them,  are  giving  us  more  and  more  work  to  do,  and  you 
complain !" 

"Yes,"  the  reds  jeered,  "they  do  give  us  work:  repairing 
the  damage  they  do,  rebuilding  the  structures  they  tear 
down,  making  up  what  they  waste  in  riotous  living,  feeding 
their  fearful,  foolish  extravagance,  instead  of  nourishing  the 
general  well-being  of  the  body  politic  in  which  we  all  live, 
suffering  or  prospering  together." 

"Prosperity,"  said  the  whites  patiently,  "is  only  a  matter 
of  Work  and  that  is  the  duty  of  all.  And  our  leaders,  your 
'parasites,'  set  us  an  example  in  industry  and  hopefulness. 
If  you  would  cease  from  complaining,  be  cheerful  as  they 
are  cheerful,  and  work  as  they  or  their  fathers  (who  founded 
this  state  of  our  common  body)  worked;  if  you  would 
exercise  the  enterprise,  foresight,  industry,  and  grasp,  which 
the  best  of  our  best  parasites  show,  then  you — we  all 
might  become  like  them:  rich,  contented,  prominent  and 
powerful." 

THE  reds  could  not  answer  this.  They  tried  to.  They 
yelled  something  back,  but  it  was  rude  and  unin- 
telligible in  the  confusion  of  the  applause  of  the  whites  and 
of  many  of  the  reds,  the  honest,  hard-working  reds.  And, 
besides,  they  were  all  carried  away  by  the  swift  current  of 
the  blood-flow,  which  went  on  as  it  must,  sweeping  all 
before  it. 

The  conflict  went  on,  too.  The  reds  struck,  in  groups, 
and  lost;  again  and  again,  and  each  strike  hurt  them  all; 
especially  the  man  who  grew  weaker  and  worse.  The  reds 
had  to  work  so  hard  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  that 
they  had  no  vitality  over  for  resistance.  They  became  less 
and  less  red,  more  and  more  submissive,  pink-white.  The 
whites  were  winning;  they  might  have  won.  Prosperity 
was  on  the  way.  Beginning  at  the  top,  among  the  para- 
sites, who  were  becoming  numerous  and  very,  very  rich, 
their  dominions,  possessions,  and  prosperity  were  flung 
far  and  wide  over  the  body  of  the  man  who  was  lying 
quieter  and  quieter.  The  whitest  of  the  white  corpuscles 
could  see  just  ahead  of  them  the  time  when  the  prosperity 
at  the  top  would  come  down  to  all  in  a  happy  state  of 
white  peace,  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  man  died  for  lack 
of  red  corpuscles  and  so 

The  Old,  Old  Moral. 

The  classic  experiment  could  not  be  carried  on  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion — again. 
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Clear  Moments 


'OR  ten  years  after  he  graduated  from 
Harvard,  Robert  Hallowell  was  an  ab- 
sorbed and  successful  young  American 
business  man.  Then,  almost  overnight, 
he  snapped  his  business  connections  and 
gave  himself  to  art.  As  long  as  he  can 
remember  he  has  lived  with  paints  and 
brushes;  for  five  brief  years  they  have  been  his  tools 
of  work.  Since  1924  he  has  exhibited  each  year  at 
the  Montross  Gallery  in  New  York.  The  fifty-odd 
water  colors  and  the  much  smaller  group  of  oils 
which  he  showed  there  the  past  month  had  hung  a 
few  weeks  earlier  in  Paris,  the  first  American  work 
to  be  accepted  by  the  famous  Galerie  Druet  in  the 
Rue  Royale. 

Mr.  Hallowell  has  worked  the  past  year  in  Normandy, 
Spain  and  Paris.  Many  of  the  pictures  he  brought 
back  are  re-statements  of  familiar  themes — Mont  Saint- 
Michel,  the  barges  lazing  in  the  Seine,  Saint-Cloud, 
the  Paris  bridges.  And  yet  like  all  art  which  is  in 
itself  complete,  secure  against  the  petty  self-importance 
of  deliberate  "message"  and  "lesson,"  these  pictures, 
as  an  artist's  direct  response  to  beauty  and  to  life,  re- 
peat no  other  representation.  Their  fresh  clarity  is  both 
exciting  and  sufficient. 

It  is  this  final  sincerity  that  gives  back  so  sharply 
whatever  moment  Mr.  Hallowell  paints.  One  cannot 
miss  it  where  there  are  living  actors  in  the  scene — the 
dust  and  thunder  of  the  bull's  charge  (sketched  as  it 


happened  in  the  arena ) ;  the  pen  drawing  of  bull  and 
matador  and  doomed  horse;  the  crowd  looking  down 
into  the  bullring  from  a  sun-drenched  hillside  with 
that  surrender  to  the  instant  which  Latins  (but  not 
Americans)  so  easily  achieve;  the  absorbed,  wholly 
Parisian  camaraderie  of  passersby  pausing  to  cooperate 
with  the  painter  in  Free  Advice. 

But  there  is  equally  satisfying  wholeness  of 
expression  when  Mr.  Hallowell  paints  places  without 
people.  In  Concrete,  the  ponderous  masonry 
and  thrusting  crane  of  a  still  unfinished  bridge 
in  Paris  summar- 
ize the  complex 
power  and  surety  of 
a  scientific  machine 
age;  and  there  is  pow- 
er, too,  and  surety  in 
the  roadway  of  High 
Bridge,  lifted  by  tense 
arches  over  dizzy 
space;  in  the  proud 
unchanging  old  walls 
and  roofs  and  lofty 
cross  of  San  Salvador; 
in  Seville's  bell  tow- 
er, leaping  upward 
through  steady  sun- 
light into  a  dome  of 
azure  sky. —  B.  A. 
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Opposite :  Free  Show,  Ma- 
laga; Matador.  Above,  Free 
Advice,  beneath  the  Pont 
Marie,  Paris  (oil) ;  right, 
Concrete,  the  new  bridge 
across  the  Seine ;  below, 
Sport  in  Spain  (line 
drawing). 


Above,  High  Bridge,  Ronda 
(Spain);  below,  San  Salva- 
dor, Seville;  left,  Giralda 
and  Cathedral,  Seville. 


The  Blunderbuss  of  Sickness 


By  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 


IA1AGINE  a  group  of  human  beings  journey- 
ing along  the  road  of  life — babes  in  arms, 
skipping  children,  joyous,  swiftly-moving 
youths,  middle-age  in  its  established  habit  of 
march,  old  folks  with  faltering  tread.  Sick- 
ness and  Death  attack  them.  How  shall  we 
picture  these  enemies  ?  With  what  weapons  are  they  armed  ? 

Shall  we  think  of  Sickness  as  the  advance  guard  of  the 
reaper  Death,  whose  weapon,  like  that  of  Milton's  destroying 
angel,  "is  lifted  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more?"  It  is 
straining  a  point  to  do  that,  for  some  of  the  attacks  of 
Sickness,  though  real,  may  be  trivial  and  may  precede  by 
many  years  the  mortal.  From  vantage  points  near  the  road, 
the  grim  figure  of  Sickness  attacks  the  human  stream ;  and 
his  weapon  is  not  the  sharp  blade,  deadly  at  the  close 
quarters  whence  Death  strikes,  but  the  blunderbuss  of  old 
days,  shooting  a  motley  charge  of  missiles  with  crude  aim. 
Sometimes  a  well-directed  blast  cuts  a  swath  across  the  road, 
a  pestilence  of  destruction,  but  more  often  the  slugs  fall 
scattering.  Few  or  none  escape  wholly,  many  receive  only 
scratches  or  flesh-wounds,  some  are  laid  low.  The  way- 
farers carry  such  shields  as  they  can ;  but  none  has  complete 
armor  and  none  can  know  when  a  bolt  direct  from  the 
blunderbuss  or  glancing  from  a  companion,  may  strike  him 
or  a  loved  one. 

Can  we,  as  military  observers,  study  the  marksmanship 
and  effects  of  this  barrage  of  sickness,  against  which 
humanity  struggles  on  its  way? 

We  can  take  airplane  surveys,  flying  over  the  stream  of 
human  beings  and  noting  as  we  pass  how  many  are  stricken 
down.  From  surveys,  such  as  those  conducted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  which  579,000 
persons  were  passed  in  review,  and  smaller  cross-section 
pictures,  we  know  that  at  any  given  moment  we  may  expect 
to  find  about  two  in  every  hundred  persons  knocked  out  by 
the  blunderbuss.  The  proportion  has  occasionally  been 
found  over  3  per  cent  (much  more  during  an  epidemic  like 
that  of  influenza  in  1918),  and  sometimes  as  low  as  one- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  or  even  a  little  less.  There  is  a  definite 
fluctuation  with  the  seasons.  The  marksman  shoots  poorly 
during  summer  and  scores  most  hits  during  late  winter  and 
early  spring. 

These  figures  mean  that,  if  you  were  one  of  the  six  million 
humans  in  New  York  City,  and  had  the  magic  eye  of  Argus 
to  see  all  your  fellow-citizens  at  once,  you  would  perceive 
between  100,000  and  200,000  of  them,  an  average  of  about 
150,000,  laid  up  with  incapacitating  illness,  besides  some 
additional  thousands  of  non-residents  who  had  come  to 
benefit  by  the  advantages  which  the  metropolis  is  supposed 
to  offer  to  the  sick  as  well  as  to  the  joy-seekers.  If  you 
lived  in  Des  Moines,  you  could  picture  among  your  135,000 
fellow-townsmen,  about  2,700  on  their  backs,  sometimes 
a  few  more,  sometimes  a  few  less.  Choose  your  com- 
munity— but  you  will  have  to  keep  that  suffering  2  per 
cent,  or  near  it. 

The  Edison   Electric   Illuminating  Company  of  Boston, 


in  one  of  the  most  careful  surveys  of  this  kind,  pursued  for 
five  years  among  a  working  force  averaging  2,233  persons, 
showed  that  the  average  worker  lost  8.9  days  a  year  on 
account  of  sickness — more  than  a  week's  time.  The  blunder- 
buss hit  women  much  more  frequently  than  men ;  the 
average  number  of  cases  of  disabling  illness  for  each  male 
employe  per  year  was  1.03,  while  it  was  more  than  twice 
as  many,  2.30  in  fact,  for  women. 

A  week's  time  lost  in  a  year  because  of  sickness  is  shown 
by  other  studies  to  be  not  less  than  the  truth.  An  "average" 
figure  of  this  kind,  of  course,  implies  that  many  workers 
lose  no  time  at  all,  or  very  little,  while  some  are  laid  up 
for  many  weeks.  The  "average"  embraces  and  conceals 
divergent  living  realities,  but  we  can  use  the  average  to 
show  what  sickness  cost  the  wage-earners  of  this  country. 
Tot  up  the  loss  in  dollars  as  well  as  in  days  and  you  will 
find  that  sickness  costs  the  forty-five  million  employed 
persons  of  this  country  more  than  a  billion  dollars  loss  of 
earnings  annually. 

Look  for  the  children  among  those  laid  low.  What 
mother  will  guess  the  number  of  days  a  year  in  which  sick- 
ness keeps  children  away  from  school?  Three  to  five  per 
cent  of  school  time  is  lost  in  this  way.  Contrast  the  hits  of 
the  blunderbuss  among  the  poor  with  those  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  The  latter  are  better  able  to  get  out  of  the 
line  of  fire.  In  seven  southern  cotton-mill  villages  in  South 
Carolina  studied  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  the 
sickness  rate  was  70.1  per  one  thousand  in  the  lowest  in- 
come group,  and  48.2,  34.4,  18.5  respectively  in  the  groups 
of  progressively  higher  income.  In  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
a  study  from  the  same  authoritative  source  showed  32.2 
cases  of  sickness  per  1,000  persons  among  the  "well-to-do" 
and  "comfortable,"  while  among  those  of  "moderate" 
economic  status,  the  rate  was  37.6  per  1,000,  and  among 
the  "poor  and  very  poor,"  the  rate  rose  to  40! 

THE  blunderbuss  not  only  lays  people  on  their  backs — it 
scotches  many  who  can  still  walk.  Surveys  made  in 
Framingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1917,  and  by  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  1922  in  the 
Mulberry  district  of  New  York,  showed  non-disabling 
illness  to  be  1^2  to  2^4  times  as  frequent  as  disabling 
sickness.  The  best  way  to  study  non-disabling  sickness  is 
not  by  airplane ;  we  should  walk  abreast  the  human  stream 
and  observe  the  section  nearest  us  as  we  move  along  with 
them.  In  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  the  staff  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  kept  abreast  of  a  population  of  about 
8,000  persons  continuously  for  twenty-eight  months,  and 
thus  found  that  the  total  hits  of  the  blunderbuss  averaged 
i, 080  for  every  thousand  persons,  or  a  little  more  than  one 
case  of  illness  a  year.  The  hits  were  decidedly  more  frequent 
among  women  than  among  men ;  942  hits  per  thousand  men 
a  year,  1,210  per  thousand  women.  An  impressive  number 
live  and  walk  on  with  disease  instead  of  either  dying  or 
getting  well:  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three 
chronic  illnesses  were  reported  among  8,587  persons. 
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If  we  inquire  as  to  the  kinds  of  illness,  the  reply  from 
Hagerstown  is  that  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract  pre- 
ponderate enormously.  They  are  especially  frequent  during 
the  colder  months  and  account  for  most  of  the  variation  of 
the  sickness  rate  with  the  seasons.  Illnesses  of  the  digestive 
system  come  next  in  frequency.  Almost  half  of  all  the 
illnesses  reported  to  the  surveyors  might  be  roughly  grouped 
-  as  colds  and  collywobbles. 

More  interesting  is  the  question:  Among  you  and  me 
and  998  of  our  neighbors,  how  many  would  be  hit  by  the 
blunderbuss  in  the  course  of  the  year?  How  many  of  us 
would  escape  entirely?  How  many  of  us  would  be  hit 
once?  How  many  twice?  And  so  on.  The  invaluable  data 
from  Hagerstown  answer  these  questions  and  though  we 
cannot  be  sure  just  how  far  the  percentages  would  apply  to 
ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  the  general  picture  corresponds 
with  our  common  experience. 

Speaking  of  4,420  persons  whose  state  of  health  was  re- 
ported on  throughout  a  continuous  period  of  twenty-six 
months: 

20  per  cent  had  no  recognized  illness  at  all, 

25  per  cent  were  sick  once  during  the  twenty-six  months, 

20  per  cent  were  sick  twice  during   the  period,  or  about  once 

a  year, 
35  per  cent  were  sick  four  times   or  more  during  the  period, 

or  on  an  average,  more  than  twice  a  year. 

It  is  enlightening  to  know  that  half  of  the  last  group,  of 
"sickly"  people,  are  young  children,  especially  children  under 
ten  years  of  age,  among  whom  about  45  per  cent  were  ill 
twice  a  year  or  oftener.  In  contrast  to  this  is  the  age  period 
2O  to  24  years,  when  only  10  per  cent  were  within  the  group 
of  maximum  sickness.  In  mid-life,  30  to  50  years,  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  the  people  are  in  the  sickly  group  (ill 
twice  a  year  or  more),  one-fifth  were  ill  once  a  year  and  the 
remainder,  or  a  little  more  than  half,  report  no  illness  or 
only  one  illness  during  the  whole  twenty-six  months. 

Can  we  bring  all  these  facts  together  into  a  unified  pic- 
ture? Before  trying  to  do  so,  let  us  not  allow  the  statistics 
of  disease  to  lead  us  away  from  the  human  beings  who  suffer 
it.  The  frequency  of  illness  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  its  gravity,  nor  even  with  the  cost  of  its  care.  Nor  is 
illness  that  is  not  disabling  for  that  reason  not  "serious." 
Some  diseases  which  are  most  dangerous  in  ultimate  effects 
on  health  and  life  may  go  on  for  a  time,  even  for  a  long 
time,  as  non-disabling  illness.  Cancer,  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis  are  outstanding  examples;  while  many  "minor"  and 
non-disabling  diseases  of  special  organs,  such  as  eyes,  ears, 
teeth  and  digestive  system,  lead  to  permanent  disability  or 
impairment  if  uncared  for. 

PUTTING  all  our  data  together,  we  can  now  picture 
the  blunderbuss  of  sickness  as  so  efficient  that  at  any 
given  moment  we  should  find  two  people  in  every  hundred 
disabled  and  at  least  twice  as  many  stricken  though  not  in- 
capacitated. During  a  year  about  one  in  five  persons  will 
be  hit  seriously,  about  a  third  of  the  stream  of  human  be- 
ings will  be  struck  with  sickness  several  times,  about  one 
in  five  will  be  hit  once  and  though  in  any  one  year  a  third 
may  not  be  touched,  few  escape  sickness  at  some  time  over 
a  period  of  years. 

Can  we  translate  this  picture  into  financial  terms?  The 
chart  here  shows  what  12,096  families  in  92  cities  spent  for 
the  care  of  sickness  in  a  year.  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  studied  these  families  in  1918-19.  Sixty 
dollars  a  year  was  the  average  expenditure  for  looking  after 


AMOUNT  SPENT  ON   ILLNESS  BY   12,096  FAMILIES 

Studied  by  the  United   States  Bureau  of   Labor  Statistics 
1918-1919 

No.  of  Fam-           Amount  Approximate 

ilies  in                 spent  in  per  cent  of 

Income  Groups       each  group           each  group  income  spent 

Under    $900                      332                   $34-io  4.3 

$900—1,200                   2,423                     43.34  3.9 

1,200—1,500                   3,959                     55.56  4.1 

1,500 — i, 800                   2,730                     67.85  4.2 

1,800—2,100                  1,594                    73-75  3-9 

2,100 — 2,500                     705                    81.77  3.7 

2,500  and  over                 353                     95.56  3.7 


All  Incomes 
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the  health  of  a  family  averaging  practically  five  persons. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  since  gathered  budgets 
of  4,705  farm  families  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
showing  average  annual  amounts  running  mostly  between 
$50  and  $60.  These  figures  include  everything  spent  for 
doctors,  dentists,  nursing,  hospitals,  medicine,  and  the  like. 
It  is  an  average  of  a  little  over  $12  per  person  per  year. 
These  families  were  not  dependents — they  were  selected  as 
typical  self-supporting  families  who,  for  their  ordinary  ill- 
nesses, must  have  paid  the  rate  usually  asked  by  the  physi- 
cians or  institutions  which  they  generally  patronized.  That 
the  money  spent  steps  up  regularly  with  the  family  in- 
come is  observed  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  This  can- 
not be  because  there  is  less  sickness  among  the  less  well- 
paid  ;  facts  indicate  the  exact  contrary.  Why  did  families 
with  incomes  over  $2,100  spend  twice  as  much  as  those  with 
incomes  under  $1,200?  The  difference  is  much  too  great 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  larger  percentage  of  free  or  reduced- 
rate  service  by  physicians.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
those  in  higher  income  brackets  of  this  table  spend  more  for 
the  care  of  illness  than  they  need.  The  obvious  explanation 
is  that  the  less  well-off  get  insufficient  care  in  sickness  be- 
cause they  cannot  pay  for  anything  more  or  anything  better. 
As  income  lowers  toward  the  point  of  bare  sufficiency  for 
the  weekly  necessities  of  food  and  shelter,  doctoring  becomes 
a  luxury  that  is  foregone  except  in  the  emergencies  of  grave 
illness. 

The  expenditure  for  the  care  of  sickness  runs  rather  close 
to  four  per  cent  of  family  income.  The  table  accompanying 
the  chart  shows  that  it  is  slightly  higher  for  small  incomes 
than  among  the  larger.  Four  per  cent  out  of  an  income  of 
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$1,500  or  less  is  a  far  greater 
burden  than  the  same  percent- 
age from  an  income  of  $2,500 
or  more.  Certainly,  tragedies 
of  struggle  and  deprivation 
lie  hidden  behind  that  4  per 
cent! 

Now  what  can  a  family  of 
four  or  five  persons  buy  in  the 
way  of  doctoring  or  other 
care  in  sickness  for  $60  in  a 
year?  The  question  possesses 
little  real  meaning,  for  the  reason  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  families  are  actually  spending  $60,  or  close  to 
that  figure,  for  the  care  of  their  health.  The  average  is 
made  up  of  the  expenditures  of  a  large  number  of  families 
who  have  spent  much  less  than  $60,  and  of  a  small  but  un- 
fortunate group  who  have  had  a  great  deal  of  sickness  and 
spent  much  more. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  diet,  and  if  we  know  the  number, 
age  and  sex  of  the  members  of  a  family,  we  can  calculate 
quite  closely  the  amount  of  food  and  the  sum  of  money  that 
will  be  needed  to  keep  that  family  nourished  for 
a  year.     So,  too,  with  rent  and  clothing,  for  these 
also  are  regularly  recurring  needs.    But  with  sick- 
ness no  such  advance  estimates  are  possible.     Sup- 
pose we  know  that  the  "average"  spent 
by  nearly  17,000  city  and  farm  families 
was  $60  in  a  year  for  the  care  of  ill- 
ness.    Does  that  help  us  to  decide  how 
much  our  family  will  need  to 
spend  during  the  next  year? 
Not  a  bit.    Though  you  can- 
not pick  the  time  when  and 
the     illness     with 
which  the  blunder- 
buss   will     strike 
you,  adjustment  of 
rates    may    temper 
the    bio  w.      Yet 
even  $200   for  an 
appendicitis   case 
would  stagger  mil- 
lions of  families  to 
whom  this  amount 
is     more     than     a 
m  o  n  t  h  's  income. 
Fort  unately, 
facts    are    avail- 
able to  take  us 
nearer  to  the 
"living 


in  only  160  families,  40  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  60 
per  cent  of  families  no  sickness  was  reported,  though 
the  statistics  doubtless  overstate  the  case,  as  there  prob- 
ably were  unreported  illnesses.  Even  with  considerable 
allowance  for  such  errors,  the  figures  furnish  a  good 
illustration  of  the  uneven  incidence  of  sickness.  The 
uneven  incidence  of  expense  follows  inevitably. 

More  extensive  and  authorita- 
tive   facts   have   been    secured 
through     the     courtesy     of 
Commissioner    Ethelbert 
Stewart  of  the  United 
States    Bureau    of 
Labor    Statistics, 
who    caused 
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alities  behind  the  average." 
During  1922  a  public  health 
nurse  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee  on  Dispensary 
Development  followed  intimately  for 
seven  months  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a  single  block  on  East  Thirty-Ninth 
Street,  New  York  City.  Systematic  reports 
of  all  illness  were  secured.  Four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  cases  of  illness  were  reported 
from  an  average  population  of  1,800,  but 
these  436  cases  occurred  among  292  individ- 
uals, several  of  whom,  as  will  be  seen,  were 
sick  more  than  once.  There  were  400  fam- 
ilies in  the  block.  The  292  sick  persons  were 


•At  any  given  moment  we  may  expect 
to  find  about  two  in  every  hundred 
persons  knocked  out  by  the  scattering 
charge  of  slugs  fired  from  the  old- 
fashioned  blunderbuss  of  sickness 

the  writer,  showing  the  distribution  of 
expenditure    for   sickness    among    2,046 
families    studied     by    the     Bureau     in 
1918-19,  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.     By  thus 
learning  how  many  and  what  proportion  of  fam- 
ilies spent  specified  amounts  for  the  care  of  sick- 
ness, we  are  able  to  get  behind  the  average  and 
observe  the  scene  of  sickness  from  the  inside,  as  it  affects  the 
individual  family.     The  following  table  shows  some  of  the 
enlightening  results  of  this  inquiry. 

Notice  how  unevenly  the  expenditures  fall:  13  per  cent 
of  the  families  expended  less  than  ten  dollars  in  a  year; 
from  other  sources  we  learn  that  most  of  this  money  prob- 
ably went  for  drugs  and  medicines.  On  the  other  hand,  14 
per  cent  spent  more  than  $100  and  2  per  cent  more  than 
$250.  The  thirty-six  families  who  spent  more  than  $250 
apiece  paid  altogether  a  total  of  over  $9,000,  while  564  fam- 
ilies spent  altogether  only  $6,O2O.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  families  paid  out  less  than  $30,  or  less  than  half  of  the 
"average,"  while  the  14  per  cent  who  had  to  spend  more  than 
$100  bore  40  per  cent  of  the  total  burden.  Fifty-five  per 
cent  of  the  total  burden  fell  upon  23  per  cent  of  the  families. 
If  only  it  were  possible  to  tell  in  advance  into  which  group 
any  particular  family,  such  as  your  own,  would  fall! 

The  same  uneven  distribution  is  shown  in  Professor  Jes- 
sica B.  Peixotto's  new  book,  Getting 
and     Spending     at     the     Professional 
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Standard  of  Living,  of  ninety-six  families  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  California.  The  average  expenditure  for 
health  was  about  $200,  but  one-sixth  of  the  families  had  to 
spend  more  than  $500  each.  Among  these  were  five  fam- 

DlSTRIBUTION    OF    EXPENDITURE    FOR    SlCKNESS    AMONG 

2,046  FAMILIES  IN  Six  CITIES 

Expenditure  Number  Per  cent 

per  family  of  of  Total 

per  year  families  families  expenditure 

o  37  2  o 

Under  $5  108  5  $324 

$5—  10  126  6  1,008 

10—20  293  14  4,688 

20—  30  247  12  7,422 

30 —  40  230  ii  8,050 

4O-       5O  2OI  IO  9,O45 

50—  75  344  17.  20,640 

75—100  177  9  15,045 

100—250  247  12  37,050 

250 — and  over             36  2  9.3OO 


Total  2,046  100  $112,572 

ilies,  two  of  which  had  incomes  under  $5,000,  who  spent 
each    between   $1,000   and   $2,000. 

The  incidence  of  sickness  is  uneven,  but  the  incidence  of 
expense  is  still  more  so.  We  appreciate  this  only  at  long 
range,  however,  from  the  statistics  discussed  above.  We 
perceive  it  more  concretely  in  terms  of  the  bill  for  partic- 
ular illnesses,  for  after  some  "ways  of  doctoring"  have  been 
pursued  by  a  family,  arrives  the  day  when  bills  come  home 
for  payment.  It  is  then  that  the  brass  tacks  of  the  situation 
stick  their  points  in.  When  the  crisis  of  an  illness  involving 
life  or  death  is  upon  a  family,  cost  becomes  a  secondary  con- 
sideration to  the  recovery  of  the  loved  one;  but  outside  of 
such  emergencies,  cost  is  a  vital  consideration.  If  one  goes 
to  a  hotel  one  can  pick  a  room  that  suits  one's  purse.  If 
one  has  only  a  gallery  income,  one  need  not  go  to  the  box 
office  and  demand  "two  on  the  floor  on  the  aisle."  But  you 
cannot  pick  the  kind  of  illness  you  are  to  have  in  proportion 
to  your  ability  to  pay  for  it.  Illness  picks  you. 

Here  are  the  showings  of  a  surgeon's  charge  book  kindly 
furnished  by  him  to  show  what  he  knew  about  the  expendi- 
ture to  the  patients  in  two  cases  of  acute  appendicitis: 

Patients    of      Patients  of 
small  means     large  means 
Diagnosis 

I    home    visit  $5.  $25. 

Laboratory  tests    (done  in  doctor's 

office)  $5.  $35. 

Operation  in  hospital 

Surgeon  and  anaesthetist  $100.  $1,000. 

Post-operative  care 

3  home  visits  $15.  $75. 

Total  $125.  $i,i3S. 

THESE  figures  exclude  hospital  care,  special  food  and 
home-nursing  following  the  operation.  The  hospital 
charges  for  the  patient  of  small  means  may  have  ranged 
from  $60  in  a  semi-private  room  at  minimum  rates  for  ten 
days  with  no  special  nursing,  up  to  $150  for  two  weeks 
in  a  private  room  with  some  special  nursing.  The  patient 
of  large  means  probably  paid  hospital  bills  of  from  $200  to 
$400.  Thus  the  total  cost  for  the  care  of  these  two  cases 
of  acute  appendicitis  ranged  from  not  much  over  $200  to 
more  than  $1,500. 

In  1924  and  1925,  eighty  physicians  of  Brooklyn  re- 
ported to  a  committee  of  their  own  county  medical  society 
the 'cost  of  care  to  299  private  patients.  The  report  (pub- 


lished in  the  Long  Island  Medical  Journal  of  March, 
1926)  makes  and  illustrates  an  interesting  economic  classifi- 
cation of  illnesses: 

Expense  heavy:  e.  g.,  hernia,  $723,  appendicitis, 
Short  duration  $373 

Expense  light:  e.g.,  quinsy,  $15,  tonsillitis, 
$10,  $30  (reduced  fee) 

Expense  heavy:  e.g.,  bronchial  pneumonia, 
$210,  compound  fracture,  $937 

Long  duration  Expense  light:  e.g.,  pneumonia,  $55,  frac- 
tures $13,  $60  (reduced  fee) 

Expense  heavy  but  distributed :  e.  g.,  neph- 
ritis, $235,  diabetes,  $150. 

THESE  and  the  other  figures  in  this  paragraph  include 
only  expenses  known  to  the  doctors,  and,  hence,  often 
do  not  cover  the  expenditures  for  hospitals,  medicines,  home 
nursing  and  special  diets.  The  rates  of  the  Brooklyn  doctors 
are  lower  than  those  across  the  East  River.  Yet  in  over  half 
of  the  cases  the  expense  reported  by  the  doctor  was  greater 
than  the  amount,  $40,  that  was  found  to  be  the  average  an- 
nual expenditure  for  services  of  doctor  and  dentist  for  an 
entire  family  as  reported  in  the  study  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Any  one,  out  of  his  own  memory  or  the  experience  of  his 
friends,  can  transpose  New  York  City  examples  of  sickness 
bills  into  the  key  of  another  section  of  the  country  or  an- 
other range  of  practice.  One's  outstanding  impression  is  the 
wide  range  of  cost  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  cost 
will  be.  "Average"  rates  for  the  "cost  of  care  of  an  ill- 
ness," or  even  for  particular  kinds  of  illness,  would  mean 
little.  The  range  is  too  wide.  The  cost  of  caring  for  "an 
illness,"  it  appears,  ranges  from  $5  to  $1,000,  leaving  out 
the  upper  luxury  levels. 

The  sharp  edge  of  the  financial  burden  is  where  it  rests 
on  that  annual  20  per  cent  of  the  people  who  are  struck  by 
the  more  disabling  missiles  of  the  blunderbuss.  Here  the 
heavy  bills  fall ;  here  is  distress  or  disaster.  The  burden 
is  less  heavy  but  still  severe  for  another  large  annual  frac- 
tion. Even  though  we  lighten  the  total  burden  of  sickness  by 
preventive  work,  the  unevenness  of  the  unpreventable  burden 
will  remain;  the  finances  of  a  certain  proportion  of  families 
will  continue  to  be  broken  annually  under  its  weight  and 
doctors  and  hospitals  will  continue  to  face  uncollected  and 
uncollectable  bills.  Should  each  individual  or  family  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  brunt  of  sickness  just  as  it  falls  with  all 
its  weight  and  its  unevenness?  In  these  prosperous  times, 
cannot  individuals  and  families,  by  taking  thought,  carry  the 
burden  themselves?  Is  there  a  way  out  of  our  predicament 
by  individual  action,  by  judicious  saving? 

The  income  figures  for  employed  persons  in  the  United 
States,  as  estimated  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  tell  us  that  about  2  per  cent  of  our  population  have 
incomes  of  over  $5,000  a  year,  and  not  over  8  per  cent,  in- 
comes of  over  $3,000.  The  New  York  State  Housing  Com- 
mission estimated  in  1923  that  two-thirds  of  the  families  in 
New  York  City  had  incomes  of  less  than  $2,500  a  year.  We 
must  picture  the  great  mass  of  families  in  the  United  States 
as  self-supporting  on  between  $1,500  and  $2,500  a  year. 
They  are  the  mass  who  are  often  in  a  predicament  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  sickness.  But  high  school  teachers,  univer- 
sity professors,  young  lawyers  and  500,000  wives  of  white- 
collar  workers,  hasten  to  assure  us  that  even  though  their 
incomes  may  be  $3,000  or  $5,000  or  above,  they  are  in  a 
predicament,  too. 

We  can  deal  with  food  needs        (Continued  on  page  468) 


Selective  Patriotism 


By  CARL  VAN  DOREN 


From    D.    W.    Griffith's    film    America 
Courtesy,   United   Artists   Corporation 


A  border  fort  held  by  American  frontiersmen 


YEAR  or  so  ago  I  went  with  my  daughters 
to  see  a  motion  picture  which,  I  had  heard, 
was  guaranteed  to  set  the  most  cynical  pulses 
thumping  with  patriotism.  The  time  was 
of  course  that  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  scene  was  chiefly  a  border  fort  held 
by  American  frontiersmen  with  their  wives  and  children  and 
besieged  by  the  British  with  their  painted  allies.  All  the 
standard  devices  of  native  romance  were  used  to  make  the 
story  as  exciting  as  possible.  The  redcoats  were  numerous 
and  magnificently  equipped  for  the  siege.  The  Indians, 
feathered  and  war-streaked,  filled  the  forest.  Inside  the 
stockade  children  played  inno- 
cently with  their  toys  and  pets; 
women  trembled  like  fauns  but 
stuck  like  tigers  to  their  duties; 
men,  short-sleeved  and  weary, 
guarded  the  walls  against  the 
stealth  ar.d  assaults  of  the  malign 
foe. 

The  great  attack  was  coin- 
cident, though  only  the  audience 
knew  this,  with  the  approach  of 
an  American  army  strong  enough 
to  scare  the  British  back  to 
Canada.  Furiously  the  two 
streams  of  fate  converged.  Now 
the  screen  was  alive  with  the 
mortal  conflict  at  the  fort,  the 
besiegers  slowly  gaining  in  spite 
of  all  the  heroic  besieged  could 


What  is  Worth  Fighting  for  in  American 

Life? 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  out- 
spoken articles  to  be  published  in  Survey 
Graphic.  They  will  be  written  by  men 
and  women  who,  from  radically  differ- 
ing backgrounds  and  in  widely  different 
fields,  have  borne  creative  relationship  to 
their  times.  Each  has  been  asked  to  give 
the  roots  in  his  own  experience  of  what 
he  feels  is  worth  fighting  for  in  Amer- 
ican life  today;  the  encounters  which 
have  fortified  that  faith,  thrown  it  down, 
modified  it,  refreshed  it,  brought  it  to 
the  point  where  he  can  share  it  with 
others  as  something  to  lay  hold  of. 


do ;  now  with  the  swift  march  of  the  rescuers,  grim  and 
confident.  Now  these  were  fighting  hand-to-hand  at  the 
stockade.  Now  those  were  spurring  their  horses  to  the  gait 
of  a  charge.  The  orchestra  blared  and  rumbled,  shook  the 
air  with  the  wind  of  its  organ,  startled  the  nerves  with  the 
sound  of  metal  clanging  upon  metal.  The  race  was  drawn 
out  till  the  entire  theater  throbbed  with  the  rhythm  and 
the  music  of  the  picture. 

Then  came  the  pitiful,  faltering  moment  of  defeat  for 
the  trapped  patriots.  Then  came,  too,  the  bugles  and  bullets 
of  the  deliverers.  Cyclone!  Uproar!  The  mad  flight  of 
the  Lurv\vJ's  British  and  Indians.  The  frantic  greetings  of 

rescued  and  rescuer.  Mother 
and  child,  husband  and  wife, 
lover  and  lover  in  each  other's 
arms.  Tableau.  The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  beating  in  the  gale. 
Softer  music.  The  hush  of  peace. 
Shall  we,  the  caption  ques- 
tioned, who  are  the  inheritors  of 
the  country  thus  saved  by  the 
deeds  and  agonies  of  our  an- 
cestors, not  be  ever  mindful  of 
them  ?  Must  we  not  preserve  as 
they  left  it  to  us  the  republic 
planted  and  tended  in  so  bloody 
a  soil  ?  Safe  from  foreign  ene- 
mies, shall  we  permit  ourselves 
to  stray  into  the  horrid  paths  of 
dissension?  Must  we  not,  in- 
stead, rally  all  regimentally  under 
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this  streaming  flag,  firm  in  one  purpose,  one  will,  one  loyalty? 
As  the  lights  came  on,  I  thought  I  saw  the  audience,  momen- 
tarily at  least,  drawn  together  in  the  knot  of  a  single  emotion. 

I  MUST  not  deny  that  for  a  second  I  was  drawn  in  too. 
Human  nerves  could  not  resist  the  trick  played  on  them 
by  these  melodramatic  arts.  That  primitive  logic  which 
stirs  in  children  as  soon  as  they  look  about  them  demanded 
that  the  present  age,  no  longer  exposed  to  the  perils  of  the 
ancient  border,  should  somehow  carry  itself  so  as  to  deserve 
such  sacrifices.  Only  malingerers  could  keep  out  of  any 
strife  which  might  now  arise.  Only  pedants  could  refuse  to 
yield  themselves,  without  finical  reservations,  to  whatever 
might  at  any  moment  be  the  rough  intent  of  the  country's 
mood.  Distinctions  must  be  sunk  in  a  general  patriotism. 

But  this  first  feeling  died  the  instant  I  had  the  chance 
to  reflect  upon  it.  It  had  been  a  mere  chemical  response. 
My  mind,  slower  than  my  nerves  in  taking  its  position,  stub- 
bornly insisted  that  there  are  distinctions  to  be  made  as  long 
as  there  are  minds  to  make  them.  The  patriotism  which 
responds  merely  to  the  loudest  cry  may  be  no  better  than  the 


Exposed  to  the  perils  of  the  ancient  borders 

bellow  and  rage  of  a  mob.  The  best  patriotism  must  be 
selective.  It  would  not  do  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of 
primitive  logic.  That  might  lead  the  listener,  if  he  were 
simple  enough,  to  believe  that  he  owed  it  to  his  country  to 
set  matters  right  by  killing  the  next  Englishman  or  Indian 
he  met.  Or  it  might  lead  him  to  resolve  that  he  would  fall 
ruthlessly  upon  the  next  political  heretic  he  might  hear  of. 


Or  it  might  stop  with  filling  a  little  higher  yet  the  reservoir 
of  his  national  complacency. 

If  a  man  had,  however,  a  selective  instinct  in  his  patrio- 
tism, some  heroic  spectacle  out  of  the  American  past  could 
make  him  freshly  resolve  that  he  would  choose  what  ele- 
ments of  American  life  he  preferred  and  would  try  harder 
than  ever  to  make  them  prevail.  Suppose  he  loved  justice. 
No  hasty  patriotic  impulse  could  drive  him  into  tolerating 
lynch  law,  deep-seated  as  the  custom  might  be  among  his 
countrymen.  Suppose  he  loved  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 
He  could  not,  for  love  of  country,  want  to  see  the  persons 
in  it  reduced  to  a  servile  uniformity.  Suppose  his  sympathies 
lay  rather  with  men  than  with  money.  He  would  continue 
thus  to  sympathize,  even  though  institutions  built  by  accu- 
mulated wealth  should  come  to  seem  the  essential  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  should  insist  that  they  be 
supported,  consequently,  with  the  mystical  devotion  of  a 
general  patriotism.  Suppose  he  hated  war.  He  simply 
could  not  take  his  stand  with  bawling  patriots  merely  be- 
cause America  happened  to  be  a  party  to  some  international 
conflict.  In  being  a  patriot,  he  would  first  have  to  be  the 
kind  of  man  he  was  by  nature. 

Perhaps  the  general  patriots  and  the  selective 
patriots  would  never  agree  or,  indeed,  understand 
each  other.  I  could  not  see  that  it  greatly  mat- 
tered. The  question  was  whether  the  selective 
patriots  would  understand  themselves.  As  to  the 
general  patriots,  their  problem  was  not  understand- 
ing, but  feeling.  The  burden  upon  the  selective 
patriots  was  therefore  all  the  heavier.  They  would 
always  be  in  a  minority,  always  be  under  suspicion, 
and  would  have  to  make  the  active  use  of  the  in- 
telligence which  is  forced  upon  persons  and  so- 
cieties and  races  when,  lacking  raw  power,  they 
cannot  move  with  a  large,  heedless  momentum,  but 
must  think  their  way  through  difficulties.  In  the 
most  quiet  times  they  would  have  to  keep  busy  with 
their  minds.  And  in  times  as  confused  as  the  years 
since  the  European  war,  they  could  not  safely  rest 
day  or  night. 

Having  carried  my   reflections  to  this  point,  I 
began  to  take  stock  of  the  aspects  of  American  life 
to  which  I  felt  myself  bound  with  a  renewed  loyal- 
ty since   I   had  seen  that  exciting  picture.     Cer- 
tainly I  had  never  fallen  into  the  current  despair 
over  the  United  States  or  had  the  faintest  desire  to 
live  elsewhere  in  the  world.     I  did  not  think  this 
was  chauvinism,  for  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  some  other  American  might  like  better 
to  live  in  England  or  France  or  Italy  or  China. 
I  did  not  believe  my  preference  was  due  to  any 
sense  of  duty.     It  was  too  spontaneous  and  easy 
for  that,  and  I  had  never  had  to  persuade  myself 
into  it.     I  did  not  think  it  was  sheer  habit,  because 
on  the  occasions  when  I  had  visited  foreign  coun- 
tries I  had  felt  comfortable,  if  not  at  home.     No, 
my  contentment  in  being  an  American  was  ground- 
ed, I  thought,  not  in  chauvinism  or  duty  or  habit,  but  in 
something    decidedly   more    substantial  than   any  of   them, 
something  not  at  all  affected  by  my  distaste  for  various  ele- 
ments  in   contemporary  America.      If   it   was   primarily   a 
sentiment,  nevertheless  it  had  its  roots  deep  in  my  experi- 
ences, and  it  was  supported  by  such  thinking  as  I  had  been 
able  to  do. 
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There  was,  to  be  sure,  the  religious  aspect  of  American 
life.  I  knew  I  had  to  be  selective  where  that  was  con- 
cerned. If  the  Fundamentalists  were  to  snaffle  the  entire 
population,  I  should  think  that  the  heroic  combat  in  the 
wilderness  had  been  waged  in  vain.  It  could  not  have  been 
worth  eight  years  of  revolution,  and  all  the  ensuing  years  of 
readjustment,  to  wrest  the  land  from  the  savages  only  to 
deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  fanatics,  or  to  wrest  it  from  the 
distant  George  III  and  turn  it  over  to  the  still  more  distant 
Jehovah  of  Fundamentalism.  I  could  not  believe  that  any 
such  purpose  had  actuated  the  revolutionary  Americans. 
They  had  preferred  what  they  regarded  as  freedom  to  what 
they  regarded  as  slavery,  and  had  defended  their  preference. 
To  continue  the  tradition  established  by  them  was  to  prefer 
whatever  freedom  might  be  menaced  by  whatever  slavery. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  in  any  rational  mind  that  Funda- 
mentalism was  a  kind  of  slavery.  Like  all  the  forms  of  that 
institution,  it  was  inimical  to  knowledge,  to  inquiry, 
to  natural  change.  The  vice  it  most  feared  was 
the  practice  of  a  scrutinizing  intelligence;  the  vir- 
tue it  most  cherished  was  the  practice  of  an  un- 
ruffled obedience.  On  this  ground  there  was  de- 
cidedly something  to  fight  for,  and  worth  fighting 
for. 

An  enlightened  mind,  I  reflected,  always  occupies 
a  frontier  post  which  is  in  endless  danger  from  the 
hordes  of  superstition.  During  the  past  three  or 
four  hundred  years,  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
the  enlightened  minds  had  kept  up  their  defense, 
so  that  the  grosser  tyrannies  of  inquisition  and  civil 
disability  were  no  longer  exercised  upon  the  various 
forms  of  dissent.  But  that,  I  knew,  was  due  to 
the  increased  strength  of  the  dissenters,  quite  as 
much  as  to  the  broadened  tolerance  of  the  orthodox.  Let  the 
enlightened  once  give  up  their  fight,  and  the  superstitious 
would  be  upon  them.  At  present  in  the  United  States  there 
were,  it  was  plain,  numerous  signs  of  reaction.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  small  communities  used  social  discrimina- 
tion against  persons  who  might  not  care  to  go  to  church. 
Legislatures  had  already  made  it  a  violation  of  the  law  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  certain  states  anything  about 
the  history  of  the  earth  which  contradicted  the  fabulous  non- 
sense given  in  the  Old  Testament.  Rotarians  and  Method- 
ists, Kiwanians  and  Baptists  had  joined  hands  in  what  was 
nothing  but  the  old  alliance  of  state  and  church  to  suppress 
independence  of  opinion.  That  their  motives  were  sincere 
did  not,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  make  the  slightest  difference. 
The  motives  of  inquisitors  had  always  been  sincere.  And 
their  victims,  no  matter  how  sincere  also,  were  everywhere 
in  danger  unless  they  were  strong  enough  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. 

FORTUNATELY  there  had  always  been,  I  went  on 
thinking,  a  rooted  disposition  in  the  American  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  that  disposition,  however  temporarily  heedless  as 
to  what  was  going  on,  had  really  been  lost.  Sooner  or  later 
it  would  become  apparent  to  many  Americans  that  church 
d  state  were  once  more  conspiring  against  the  people.  I 
cmembered  that  in  a  recent  visit  to  Georgia  I  had  been 
told  by  at  least  a  dozen  persons  that  the  bane  of  the  South 
was  religiosity;  each  of  them  used  the  same  term.  In  this 
I  detected  the  seeds  of  an  awakening.  There  was  a  clear 
issue ;  and  a  selective  patriot  could  choose  on  which  side  he 


would  stand.  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  side  I  chose.  It 
was  pleasant  to  be  able  to  realize  that  it  was  the  side  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  Fundamentalists  might  have  the 
side  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

I  saw,  indeed,  that  I  was  not  merely  reasoning,  I  was  also 
remembering.  It  was  clear  that  I  had  been  more  than  usually 
fortunate  in  the  theological  conditions  among  which  I  grew 


= 


Some  heroic  spectacle  out  of  the  American  past 

up.  There  had  been,  of  course,  a  church  in  my  prairie  com- 
munity, but  the  minister  had  lived  elsewhere,  and  had  come 
to  preach  only  once  or,  later,  twice  a  month.  We  had  lived 
under  the  shadow  of  no  manse,  had  had  no  local  hierarchy 
and  acknowledged  no  larger  one,  and  had  professed  a  mild 
and  humane  belief  concerned  almost  entirely  with  works 
and  hardly  at  all  with  faith.  During  my  entire  youth  I 
had  never  heard  a  doctrinal  point  argued  with  vehemence 
nor  heard  of  any  pressure  put  upon  anybody  to  conform  to 
a  particular  orthodoxy.  While  it  had  been  good  form  to 
go  to  church,  there  had  been,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  no  notice- 
able penalties  for  not  going.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  respected  men  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  an  avowed 
unbeliever.  A  much-liked  physician  in  a  nearby  village  had 
been  an  active  skeptic.  My  father,  also  a  doctor,  had  been 
a  skeptic  too,  though  with  so  little  interest  in  theology  that 
he  had  never,  in  my  hearing,  mentioned  it  at  all.  And  if 
there  had  been  none  of  the  tyranny  of  religion  in  that  parish, 
neither  had  there  been  much  of  the  terror.  I  had  had  to 
learn  from  books  that  there  were  persons  who  struggled  in 
the  torments  of  doubt.  For  myself,  I  had  discarded  the  tra- 
ditional beliefs  without  distress,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
that  they  had  not  been  ground  into  me.  They  had  not  been 
ground  into  any  members  of  my  generation  in  that  com- 
munity. The  most  robust  of  the  elder  believers  had  seldom 
been  aggressive.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  people  at  large 
would  have  resisted  any  effort  to  force  them  into  theological 
conformity,  either  by  church  or  by  state. 

Well,  I  had  possibly  been  lucky  in  my  birthplace.  And 
yet  I  could  not  let  it  go  at  that.  After  all,  that  easy-going 
township  had  been  tvpical  enough  of  the  older  American 
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country  townships.  There  must  have  been  many  like  it.  I 
knew  there  had  been.  They  had  evolved  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  secularizing,  liberalizing  tendency  of  native 
opinion.  Why  might  I  not  consider  these  simple  examples  of 
religious  freedom  as  being  among  the  fruits  of  the  battle 
which  I  was  asked  by  the  motion  picture  to  cherish  in  my 
conscience  ?  I  would  so  consider  them.  I  wanted  them,  or 
the  spirit  of  them,  to  survive,  and  I  wanted  it,  thanks  to 
the  picture,  more  than  I  had  ever  done  before. 

So  much  for  the  church.  Then  there  was  also  that  entity, 
never  clearly  personified  in  America,  which  would  have  to 
be  called,  in  European  language,  the  state.  I  realized  that 
I  was  not  able  to  think  of  the  destiny  of  the  American  state 
as  a  thing  quite  so  manifest  as  the  classical  poets  and  orators 
proclaimed.  Perhaps  it  was  true,  as  these  had  told  me,  that 
America  is  Utopia  in  flesh  and  blood,  with  an  actual  land- 
scape and  going  institutions.  That  did  not  satisfy  me. 
Origins  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  French  state 
had  been  built  up  by  the  unifying  force  of  the  French  kings, 
and  then  had  been  codified  into  a  republic.  The  English 
state  had  been  built  up  by  the  jealous  self-defense  of  the 
English  barons,  and  had  solidified  into  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. But  the  United  States  had  been  built  up  without 
either  kings  or  barons,  except  for  those  persons  who  wielded 
a  kingly  or  baronial  economic  power.  This  was,  I  admitted, 
a  large  exception.  Still,  the  American  kings  and  barons  had 
to  walk  more  stealthily  than  their  European  counterparts, 
had  been,  on  the  whole,  more  subject  to  popular  opinion  in 
their  activities.  The  people  at  large,  if  not  always  consid- 
ered, had  at  least  had  the  political  right  to  make  themselves 
heard.  And  that  they  had  been  heard  was  evident  in  a  cer- 
tain looseness  and  shagginess  not  yet  organized  and  combed 
out  of  the  nation.  That  looseness  and  shagginess  I  person- 
ally liked,  for  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  potentialities  of  liberty 
which  would  be  lacking  as  soon  as  the  pattern  of  the  Amer- 
ican state  should  have  been  finished  and  enforced  upon  its 
citizens.  And  on  general  principles  I  held  that  it  is  every- 
where a  bad  national  policy  to  decide  sooner  than  necessary 
just  what  the  pattern  of  the  state  is  to  be. 

HERE,  I  saw,  was  another  issue.  Many  Americans  be- 
lieved that  the  pattern  had  been  fixed  and  the  decision 
was  necessary.  Even  where  there  was  no  philosophical  con- 
clusion, there  was  practical  action.  I  remembered  a  com- 
ment of  James  Stephens.  The  future  of  the  world,  he  proph- 
esied, at  least  for  some  centuries,  is  America's.  Consequently 
the  average  American  has  a  mystical  prevision  of  that  future 
which  leads  him  to  be  impatient  of  whatever  may  seem  to 
put  off  the  hour  when  his  country  shall  come  into  its  in- 
heritance. For  this  reason,  Mr.  Stephens  argued,  American 
majorities  are  so  short  with  minorities.  For  this  reason  the 
American  manner  is  to  brusk  in  dealing  with  Europe  and 
Asia.  National  justice  and  international  good-breeding  may 
be  regarded  by  the  Americans  as  luxuries  which  they  can 
not  afford  and,  possibly,  in  view  of  their  destiny  ought  not 
to  afford. 

To  such  arguments  I  could  not  respond,  except  to  see  in 
them  a  pretty  speculation.  The  idea  of  a  mystical  prevision 
of  a  yet  unaccomplished  destiny  was  not  for  me.  Whatever 
was  to  be  brought  about  would  have  to  be  brought  about 
by  acts,  not  by  expectations.  At  the  same  time,  I  knew  that 
expectations  have  much  to  do  with  shaping  the  acts  of  a 
people.  But  whose  expectations?  Not,  by  any  means,  the 
expectations  of  a  single  party  in  the  state.  And  there  had 


always  been  in  America  the  opposing  hopes  of  differing  par- 
ties. Hamilton  had  hoped  that  the  trading  and  exploiting 
classes  could  set  their  stamp  upon  the  country  and  make 
property  forever  safe;  Jefferson  had  hoped  that  the  pro- 
ducing classes  could  so  be  represented  as  to  make  labor  cer- 
tain of  its  lawful  share  of  profits.  Webster  had  roared  for 
half  a  century  to  inculcate  the  metaphysical  sentiment  of  a 
sacred  union;  Emerson  for  as  long  a  time  had  spoken,  in  a 
auiet  voice  heard  farther  than  Webster's  roar,  in  favor  of 
a  union  of  the  best  elements  in  America,  whatever  might  be- 
come of  the  worst.  Whitman  and  Mark  Twain,  prophets 
of  the  common  run  of  Americans,  had  cried  up  excellence 
in  many  seasons,  even  when  the  drift  of  events  was  in  an- 
other direction.  Through  Jefferson,  Emerson,  Whitman, 
Mark  Twain  ran  a  line  of  hope  for  America  which  I  saw 
I  preferred  to  any  other  in  the  history  of  American  thought. 

What  emphatically  marked  that  line  of  hope  was  the  be- 
lief that,  as  I  phrased  it  to  myself,  the  returns  were  not  yet 
all  in.  Jefferson  held  that  the  English  Whigs,  Emerson 
that  the  American  Whigs,  had  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
secret  of  human  welfare.  Whitman  the  more  confidently, 
Mark  Twain  the  more  despairingly,  still  looked  forward  to 
a  day  when  other  elements  in  American  life  would  be  heard 
from.  In  their  differing  fashions,  they  had  all  been  patient 
men,  inclined  to  wait  for  what  was  to  come,  in  no  undue 
haste  to  balance  the  books  of  destiny.  No  one  of  them  would 
have  debated  that  religion  had  explored  all  its  fields  and  so 
could  settle  down  to  a  placid  Fundamentalism.  No  one  of 
them  would  have  proclaimed  that  the  United  States  was 
essentially  an  Anglo-Saxon,  or  even  a  Nordic,  nation,  and 
so  could  properly  go  about  seating  the  Latin  and  African 
elements  in  the  population  forever  below  the  salt.  No  one 
of  them  would  have  maintained  that  the  twelve-hour  day  or 
child  labor  or  the  open  shop  or  prohibition  or  the  censorship 
of  the  press  or  the  suppression  of  free  speech  was  a  law  of 
nature  which  it  was  mere  fractiousness  to  oppose.  They 
had  known  that  where  the  elements  to  be  welded  were  so 
numerous,  the  process  of  welding  would  have  to  be  slow. 
Meanwhile,  every  American  must  put  forth  what  effort 
he  could  to  see  that  the  result  would  be  as  representative 
and  as  just  as  possible. 

I  found  myself  wondering  whether  I  had  had  any  such 
effort  in  mind  when  I  chose  to  become  a  teacher  and  an  his- 
torian of  American  literature.  I  realized  I  had  not.  But 
I  had  at  least  been  pushed  into  the  choice  by  an  impulse 
which  was  deep  if  not  clear.  My  years  of  study  in  European 
history  and  literature  had  never  been  able  to  submerge  my 
earlier  passion  for  American  books  and  for  all  the  records 
of  American  life.  When  I  finally  made  the  choice,  which  to 
many  persons  seemed  eccentric  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  had  had, 
I  now  remembered,  the  sense  of  coming  home  and  settling 
down  to  work  after  a  long  period  of  idle  travel.  That  sense 
I  have  never  lost.  I  knew  I  was  still  eager  to  learn  what- 
ever I  could  about  American  life  and  literature,  precisely  as 
a  man  is  eager  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  his  farm  and  to 
explore  every  acre  of  it.  But  I  knew  also  that  with  in- 
crease of  knowledge  had  gone  a  steady  evolution  of  prefer- 
ences, preferences  which  had  somehow  been  shaped  within 
my  mind  upon  a  pattern  which  I  supposed  to  have  been 
determined  by  my  original  nature  and  my  personal  experi- 
ences. That  nature  and  those  experiences  seemed  to  me  to 
have  been  as  American  as  anybody's.  Surely  to  be  a  Jeffer- 
sonian,  in  the  main,  was  not  to  be  an  alien  in  America,  how- 
ever much  a  Jeffersonian  patriot  (Continued  on  page  470) 
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Crayons  from  life  by  Winold  Reiss 


'HERE'S  the  first  bell!"  Boys  and  girls  drop 
their  work  in  the  fields  as  it  peals  out  across 
the  plantations.  They  join  others  already  on 
the  road,  and  groups  from  all  directions 
stream  in  to  be  on  hand  when  the  second 
bell  calls  them  to  the  class-rooms.  This 
Liberty  Bell  at  Penn,  the  oldest  school  for  Negroes  in  the 
South,  rings  every  day  and  many  times  a  day.  When  the 
wind  is  right  it  can  be  heard  for  three  miles  and  it  tells  the 
time  for  nearby-folk.  It  starts  off  the  farm  work  at  seven 
in  the  morning ;  it  rings  for  the  men  in  the  fields  at  twelve ; 
it  "knocks  them  off"  at  five.  For  the  children,  it  rings  for 
school  and  work  and  play.  It  used  to  ring  for  the  neighboring 
churches  on  Sunday  until  they  secured  their  own  bells ;  and 
when  there  is  an  evening  entertainment  at  our  new  Commun- 
ity Building  it  rings  out  thrice  to  tell  the  people  that  the  time 
is  speeding  and  they  must  hurry  along  the  oyster-shell  roads. 
And  every  time  it  rings  it  carries  themessage  of  its  inscription, 
"PROCLAIM  LIBERTY."  That  was  the  message  of  the 
founder  of  Penn  School,  Laura  M.  Towne,  who  came  to 
the  sea  islands  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  in  the  spring 
of  1862,  not  long  after  their  capture  by  the  northern  forces, 
and  who  with  her  associate,  Ellen  M.  Murray,  started  the 
islanders  on  their  road  of  learning. 

Three  generations  have  responded  to  the  clang  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  at  Penn.  On  the  front  benches  of  Darrah  Hall 
sit  the  "grands"  of  the  slaves  who  first  came  under  its  spell. 
Not  only  have  the  people  grown,  but  the  educational  con- 
cept for  which  Penn  School  has  stood  has  grown.  In  a 
sense  there  have  been  three  revolutions  in  its  school-keeping. 
First  came  that  of  the  founders,  who  broke  ground  and 
proved  that  field  hands  of  the  cotton-lands  could  learn.  We 
have  all  but  forgotten  the  deep-reaching  insurgency  that  was 


involved  in  what  they  wrought,  in  the  face  of  the  prejudices 
not  only  of  the  plantation  owners  but  of  many  of  the 
Northerners  whom  the  war'  brought  to  the  southern  coast. 
The  story  of  the  things  these  pioneers  struggled  for  at  Penn 
runs  for  forty  years. 

The  later  revolutions  have  been  swifter,  compassed  each 
within  a  decade.  For  as  time  went  on,  the  limitations  of 
purely  academic  education  became  etched  deeply  in  the  life 
of  the  island.  They  are  the  same  limitations  that  are  to  be 
found,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  the  average  Negro 
school  in  the  rural  South.  They  are  the  same  limitations 
which  mark  the  general  run  of  rural  schools  the  country 
over;  the  same  limitations  which  mark  much  of  the  work 
of  mission  schools  in  foreign  lands  which  have  taken  over 
too  faithfully  the  models  of  our  traditional  schooling.  So 
there  may  be  significance  to  others  in  the  story  of  how,  at 
the  end  of  those  forty  years,  the  revolutionary  pioneering  of 
Hampton  Institute  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  was 
carried  over  into  the  island  work;  how  in  ten  years  we 
brought  the  farms  to  the  school. 

And  then- — a  third  phase — the  story  of  the  last  ten  years, 
when  we  in  turn  have  been  pioneering,  and  have  been 
carrying  out  an  experiment  which  is  being  watched  by 
educators  with  mounting  interest,  bringing  the  school  to 
the  farms,  and  making  this  oldest  of  Negro  schools  in  a 
sense  the  newest — -an  all-island  school,  an  all-the-year-round 
school,  merging  school  and  community  into  a  common 
adventure. 

The  story  of  these  three  revolutions  I  shall  set  down  for 
those  who  would  profit  by  our  mistakes  and  our  measure 
of  success. 

When  the  Liberty  Bell  "rang  in  the  new"  in  the  early 
sixties,  the  "scholars"  of  that  first  school  for  the  freedmen 
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trooped  in,  men,  women,  and  children.  In  the  little  cabin 
meetings  held  in  the  late  evenings  on  the  plantations  had 
been  born  and  sung  the  old  spiritual, 

I  know  I  would  like  to  read, 

Like  to  read, 

Like  to  read  dat  sweet  story  of  ole, 

I  would  like  to  read 

Like  to  read, 

Like  to  read  dat  sweet  story  of  ole, 

I  would  like  to  read. 

And  at  last  their  chance  had  come!  It  is  no  wonder  the 
school  was  crowded.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  grand- 
parents came,  that  the  mothers  carried  their  babies  to 
the  school,  for  the  spiritual  had  sung  itself  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  their  lives. 

The  traditional  view  that 
field-hands  could  be  taught  only 
with  the  whip,  was  a  spur  to  the 
newly  imported  teachers.  Their 
motley  group  of  pupils  were 
hungry  for  learning,  and  they 
made  it  their  first  rule  to  have  no 
whip  in  their  school. 

When  the  group  of  sea  islands 
became  Union  territory  on  No- 
vember 7,  1861,  the  northern 
forces  found  on  their  hands 
several  thousand  Negroes  who 
had  worked  only  under  overseers, 
and  far-reaching  acres  of  long 
staple  cotton  which  was  of  great 
value.  Cotton  agents  were  rushed 
to  the  islands  to  salvage  the  crop 
and  civilian  volunteers  went 
down  to  help  feed  and  clothe  and 
teach  the  people.  When  the 
World  War  called  for  the 
women  to  help,  we  remember 
how  many  responded  and  went 
overseas  to  work  among  refugees 
back  of  the  front  and  in  the 
devastated  regions.  The  voyage 
on  a  government  transport  taken 
in  the  sixties  by  northern  teachers 
seemed  as  hazardous  and  to 
their  families  the  distance  seemed 
even  greater.  Moreover,  the 
islands  were  known  to  be  very 
unhealthy,  smallpox  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor,  the  Confederate 
army  had  retreated  only  a  short  distance  on  the  mainland 
and  might  return  at  any  time.  They  were  setting  out  for 
a  region  where,  since  the  flight  of  the  white  masters,  there 
were  few  besides  Negroes;  a  race  then  practically  unknown 
to  them,  who  were  likely  to  view  their  coming  with  suspicion. 

MISS  TOWNE  and  the  other  volunteers  with  whom 
she  worked,  chose  these  hardships  to  the  easier  tasks  of 
sewing  for  the  soldiers  at  home  or  even  the  hospital  service 
for  which  she  had  fitted  herself.  She  first  "footed"  St. 
Helena  Island  on  April  15,  1862,  and  her  diary  tells  of  the 
great  confusion  she  found  there.  Her  teaching  began  in  the 
front  room  of  the  Oaks  Plantation  House,  which  was  then 
the  government  headquarters.  The  "scholars"  soon  over- 
flowed onto  the  porch,  and  the  school  was  moved  to  the 


LIBERTY  AND  LEARNING 
By  ROSSA  B.  COOLEY 

I~T~(O  the  minds  of  the  field  hands  in  the 
L  Old  South,  work  stood  for  slavery. 
Freedom  meant  getting  away  from  all 
manual  labor.  Liberty  meant  learning. 
In  these  things  lay  the  significance  of  the 
efforts  of  those  pioneers,  begun  while  the 
war  between  the  states  was  still  on,  who 
opened  the  first  Negro  schools  in  the 
cotton-lands.  In  them,  also,  lay  the 
tragedy  that  as  years  went  on,  the  gap 
between  the  working  life  of  the  people 
and  the  book  learning  of  the  schools 
widened. 

In  this  and  succeeding  articles,  Miss 
Cooley  will  tell  of  the  adventures  of  Penn 
School  in  bridging  that  gap — a  new  pio- 
neering which  educators  have  called  the 
most  creative  experiment  in  community 
education  in  the  United  States.  Mission- 
aries from  India,  China  and  all  Africa 
come  to  this  low-lying  island  off  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina  to  see,  first  hand,  how 
the  ideas  for  which  Hampton  and  Tus- 
kegee  stand  have  taken  root  in  the  soil. 
It  is  a  laboratory  to  which  Teachers 
College  and  normal  schools  turn  for  their 
materials  in  developing  the  technique  of 
rural  education  everywhere. 


neighboring  Brick  Church  where  in  September  it  numbered 
eighty  men,  women,  boys  and  girls.  Miss  Towne  described 
her  first  class  in  a  few  terse  words: 

They  had  no  idea  of  sitting  still,  of  giving  attention,  of 
ceasing  to  talk  aloud.  They  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep;  they 
scuffled  and  struck  each  other.  They  got  up  by  the  dozen,  and 
made  their  courtsies,  and  walked  off  to  the  neighboring  fields 
for  blackberries,  coming  back  to  their  seats  with  a  courtsey 
when  they  were  ready.  They  evidently  did  not  understand  me, 
and  I  could  not  understand  them,  and  after  two  hours  and  a 
half  of  effort  I  was  thoroughly  exhausted. 

Later,  the  Pennsylvania  Freedmen's  Association  sent  down 
a  school-house  in  sections  and  it  was  put  up  opposite  the 
Brick  Church  and  named  for  William  Penn,  who  preached 

liberty  for  all.  Her  charges 
marched  across  the  road  and  took 
their  seats  in  the  first  school- 
house  for  the  Negroes  in  the 
South. 

These  pupils  of  the  war-time 
could  count  on  their  fingers  up 
to  ten ;  they  did  not  know  how 
to  open  a  book;  they  had  never 
been  off  the  island,  they  knew  of 
no  town  but  Charleston,  and 
"Sous  Carolina"  was  the  world 
to  them.  Miss  Murray  wrote 
that  many  of  their  grown-up 
"scholars"  had  themselves  been 
brought  from  Africa;  smuggled 
in  from  ships  off-shore  long  after 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
One  of  the  women  still  prayed 
as  her  mother  taught  her,  pouring 
out  of  a  vessel  in  worship  to  the 
full  moon.  A  man  told  of  his 
wife  and  children  who  had  been 
left  on  the  "other  side  of  the 
great  water." 

Under  a  state  law  of  1834,  it 
was  a  crime  in  South  Carolina 
to  teach  slaves  to  read  or  write. 
This  law  had  not  been  enforced 
and  numbers  of  tjie  house  slaves 
had  been  taught  by  their  owners, 
but  this  privilege  was  never 
extended  to  the  field-hands.  The 
coming  of  a  school  to  them 
epitomized  freedom ;  the  teachers 
who  brought  books  to  the  people 
seemed  like  emissaries  sent  down  by  "Massa  Linkum."  We 
who  have  followed  those  first  teachers  hear  the  people  tell 
of  them.  Miss  Towne  was  small  and  slight,  but  today  they 
remember  her  as  a  large  woman  and  always  speak  of  her 
dark  eyes  full  of  fire.  Miss  Murray's  perfect  devotion  to 
her  leader  is  one  of  the  beautiful  stories  of  the  island. 
Through  the  heat  of  the  summer,  through  discomforts  due 
to  a  lack  of  those  things  we  look  upon  as  sheer  necessities, 
through  attacks  of  fever  which  easily  discouraged  less  valiant 
workers,  they  carried  on.  The  government  sent  rations 
and  friends  in  the  North  great  cases  of  clothing.  They 
helped  feed  and  clothe  the  people ;  they  nursed  them  through 
an  epidemic  of  smallpox  and  even  had  an  acquaintance  with 
yellow  fever  which  followed  in  the  track  of  the  war.  They 
taught  them  how  to  live  during  those  days  when  an  entire 
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countryside  had  to  work  its  way  out  from  dependence  on 
others.  They  were  school  teachers  of  the  whole  life; 
theirs  a  mission  of  love  and  literacy. 

When  the  war  ended,  they  did  not  go  back ;  nor  in  the 
trying  time  of  reconstruction ;  they  stayed  on  and  gave  the 
full  measure  of  their  lives.  At  the  end  of  forty  years,  the 
open-handed  ministry  had  become  an  island  institution.  The 
people  tell  how  the  mistresses  of  Frogmore  always  bought 
everything  that  was  brought  to  their  door.  Blackberries 
would  fill  the  kitchen  till  the  cook  was  in  despair.  Every 
one  who  came  to  the  house  was  first  sent  to  the  kitchen  and 
fed,  which  explained  what  happened  to  the  great  plates  of 
hot  biscuits  that  were  brought  in  for  breakfast  only  to  be 
whisked  off  so  that  hotter  ones 
could  take  their  places  on  the 
table.  Although  they  engaged  a 
woodcutter  by  the  winter,  it  is 
proverbial  that  these  hard-work- 
ing school  teachers  never  had  a 
dry  stick  of  wood  for  their  own 
fires.  They  thought  more  of 
what  the  work  meant  to  some 
Negro  family  than  of  their  own 
comfort.  Perhaps  they  seemed 
impractical  to  some  of  their 
critics.  But  they  worked  by  a 
carefully  thought-out  plan.  When 
Miss  Towne  told  her  family 
that  she  had  volunteered  for  the 
sea  islands,  her  old  nurse  bought 
a  gold  ring  and  placed  it  on  her 
finger,  saying,  as  she  looked  into 
those  impulsive  black  eyes  which 
she  knew  so  well,  "Patience! 
patience! 
were  inscril 

and  we  can  imagine  how  often 
the  ring  was  to  be  looked  at  and 
turned  by  its  wearer  in  the  years 
that  followed. 

The  patience,  the  courage  and, 
withal,  the  practical  constructive 
statesmanship  of  the  founders  was 
measured  by  the  great  storm  of 
1893,  when  a  tidal  wave  seemed 
to  wipe  out  in  a  night  the  work 
of  thirty  years.  The  people  had 
secured  their  land  deeds;  they 
had  learned  how  to  win  a  living 

out  of  their  holdings,  and  they  were  well  on  the  way  to 
prosperity.  A  cyclone  from  the  West  Indies  drove  the  tide 
before  it  along  the  low-lying  sea  islands  like  a  great  sea; 
homes,  stores,  great  trees,  all  went  down  before  it,  and 
the  crops  were  buried  in  the  mud.  People  were  swept  out 
and  lives  were  lost.  Many  saved  themselves  by  floating  on 
roofs,  clinging  to  the  trees,  and  the  deeds  of  heroism  that 
night  of  the  howling  hurricane  proved  the  morale  of  the 
people  in  a  fierce  but  forceful  manner.  There  was  no  panic, 
and  almost  invariably  the  men  saved  their  families  or 
perished  with  them.  No  cowardly  case  of  desertion  mars 
the  record.  A  young  man  whom  you  could  not  understand, 
is  on  the  Penn  School  farm  today.  He  has  adopted  the  school 
and  no  task  is  too  menial  for  him  to  perform.  You  might 
call  him  queer ;  perhaps  you  would  call  him  half-witted. 


He  was  on  the  roof  of  one  home  that  night,  and  saw  all  of 
his  family  washed  off  and  disappear.  He  was  a  little  boy 
and  it  left  its  mark  on  him.  But  he  has  developed  such  a  love 
for  the  school,  we  wonder  how  it  could  be  run  without  him  ! 


W 


HEN  spring  came  that  year,  the  men  returned  to  the 
fields,  and  although  they  were  often  dizzy  for 
lack  of  food,  they  held  on  and  started  again.  The  land 
deeds  which  they  had  won  by  their  own  labor  were  not 
given  up;  the  islanders  stayed  on  in  homes  they  repaired  or 
rebuilt ;  and  in  a  few  years  all  traces  of  the  storm  were  gone. 
But  it  was  remembered  by  a  whole  generation,  sung  into  a 
spiritual  to  which  the  experience  gave  birth  and  recalled  by 


FROM  FREED  TO  FREE-BORN 
By  WINOLD  REISS 

^  MERICAN  Indians,  Mexicans,  the 
New  Negroes  of  Harlem,  and  now 


the  pure  types  of  the  cotton-lands  of  the 
far  South,  have  in  turn  been  the  subjects 
of  Mr.  Reiss'  portraiture.  He  has  come 
among  us  with  fresh  eyes  and  made  us 
see,  as  in  earlier  years  he  depicted  the 
Passion  Players  of  Oberammergau.  On 
invitation  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, Mr.  Reiss  spent  his  summer  among 
the  Blackfeet  Indians  in  Glacier  National 
Park  and  among  the  Bloods  of  Alberta— 
and  his  portrait  types  will  be  exhibited  in 
New  York  in  mid-winter.  In  the  fall, 
under  commission  from  The  Survey  and 
Penn  School,  he  visited  St.  Helena 
Island.  And  in  this  and  succeeding  issues, 
we  shall  publish  the  crayons  he  brought 
back.  They  are  unlike  anything  that  has 
been  done  before  in  interpreting  the  south- 
ern Negro.  The  portrait  types  include : 
A  boy  of  the  fields  A  School-farm  boy 
Aunt  Sophy 
Uncle  Sam 
Sugar  cane 
Grands 

A  fourth-grader 
Basket  worker 


the  "basket"  names  of  children 
born  that  terrible  year.  Some 
were  called  "Stormy"  in  re- 
membrance. 

Through  it  all  there  was  no 
break  in  the  school-keeping.  The 
parents  were  determined  that 
their  children  should  know  books. 
In  their  eyes,  the  free-born  boys 
and  girls  were  especially  precious 
and  were  pushed  forward  as  fast 
as  possible  by  their  families. 
The  pupils  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  island,  from  Coffin's  Point 
to  Land's  End,  walking  some  of 
them  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  even 
eighteen  miles  a  day,  a  custom 
that  has  been  kept  up  these  more 
than  sixty  years.  In  the  "highest 
department"  of  those  early  days 
the  pupils  spent  most  of  their 
time  preparing  for  the  county  ex- 
aminations, as  the  new  public  ele- 
mentary schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren needed  teachers  and  Penn 
School  had  to  provide  them  for  the 
islands.  Writes  a  visitor  in  1894: 


We  listen  to  recitations  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
and  household  hygiene.  Some 
examples  in  cube  root,  partnership, 
and  discount  are  rapidly  and  easily 
worked,  and  we  inspect  beautifully 
written  books,  filled  with  simple 

bookkeeping. 


Nurse  Brisbane 

Community  worker 

Hampton  graduate 

A  teacher 

Superintendent  King 

The  Island  doctor 

Near  the  school  was  a  small 

building  put  up  by  the  boys  under  the  direction  of  a  car- 
penter who  had  learned  his  trade  in  the  school  of  slavery. 
This  was  the  "printing  room"  and  here  was  the  beginning — 
a  bookish  beginning  to  be  sure — of  industrial  education  on 
the  island.  In  a  classroom,  or  out  in  the  grove,  a  group  of 
girls  was  taught  sewing.  The  goods  sent  down  from  the 
North  after  the  cyclone  were  made  into  garments  by  the 
school  girls  and  given  to  the  destitute,  and  it  is  recorded 
of  them  that  they  never  asked  for  anything  for  them- 
selves, so  glad  were  they  to  be  allowed  to  help  in  the  re- 
construction. 

These  first  teachers  started  the  island  Sunday  schools, 
and  the  St.  Helena  Temperance  Society  was  a  force  for 
good  in  more  ways  than  one.  A  group  of  the  older  Negroes 
formed  a  Council  of  Thirty  (Continued  on  page  450) 


UNCLE  SAM 


AUNT  SOPHY 


SUGAR  CANE 


"GRANDS" 
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(Continued  from  page  445)  which  met  after  the  meet- 
ing every  Temperance  Monday  and  they  began  the 
fight  against  liquor  which  is  not  won  yet.  Temperance 
Monday  was  a  picturesque  day.  All  the  county  schools 
closed  that  first  Monday  of  each  month,  and  came  to 
Penn  School,  prepared  to  give  a  "piece"  for  the  program. 
They  were  dressed  in  their  best;  they  marched  in  as  the 
names  of  their  schools  were  called.  "Eddings  Point  School," 
would  ring  out  Miss  Murray's  voice,  "Frogmore,"  "South 
Pines,"  "Old  Cuffy,"  and  so  through  the  list  of  ten  county 
schools,  every  one  of  them  led  by  a  Penn  School  graduate ; 
and  in  single  file  the  children  came,  on  and  on,  till  Darrah 
Hall  seemed  full.  In  this  way  the  large  group  of  island 
children  were  brought  in  touch  with  the  mother  school,  a 
step  of  great  value  in  upbuilding  a  community. 

THE  founders  saw  the  change  from  huts  with  bare 
earthen  floors,  where  the  family  sat  around  an  iron  pot 
for  their  meal,  eating  with  oyster-shell  spoons,  to  homes 
which  were  built  on  their  own  acres.  After  thirty 
years  of  freedom,  General  Saxton  revisited  the  region.  In 
1862,  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  he  had  been 
assigned  "to  take  possession  of  all  the  plantations  in  the 
department  of  the  South."  The  cultivation  of  the  land  was 
in  his  charge  and  under  his  direction  the  people  were  or- 
ganized. He  had  seen  them  from  the  day  the  islands  became 
Union  territory.  When  in  the  nineties  he  again  visited  St. 
Helena  he  was  outspoken  in  saying  that  the  people  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  same  race. 

A  demand  for  more  and  better  things  had  been  created 
and  stimulated.  With  education  grew  a  self-respect,  re- 
inforcing the  Negroes'  natural  courtesy.  As  land  and 
literacy  came  to  the  people,  they  developed  into  a  law- 
abiding  community  where  no  magistrate  has  lived  for  most 
of  the  time  during  these  sixty  years  and  where  white  women 
have  always  gone  about  in  perfect  safety,  their  black  neigh- 
bors serving  as  a  guard  rather  than  as  a  danger. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  education  of  this  early 
type  engendered  less  of  a  love  for  work  than  of  contempt 
for  it.  Writing  of  the  Sea  Island  Negroes  in  1902,  Neils 
Christensen,  senator  from  Beaufort  County,  summed  it  up 
in  these  words:  "One  has  to  struggle  with  colossal  content, 
a  monumental  inertia  that  has  to  be  combated  to  be 
understood." 

Laura  M.  Towne  and  Ellen  Murray  were  pioneers  in 
their  day,  and  to  them  must  be  given  the  credit  of  proving 
that  not  only  the  exceptional  Negroes  (house  servants  and 
the  like,  often  with  admixtures  of  white  blood),  but  also 
the  field-hands  would  respond  to  education.  The  scheme  of 
reading,  writing  and  religion,  however,  which  they  personi- 
fied, left  great  areas  of  life  untouched.  The  early  object  of 
Penn  School  was  to  train  teachers  for  the  county  schools, 
with  their  terms  of  four  months.  Otherwise  the  great  mass 
of  Negro  children  on  St.  Helena  and  the  adjacent  islands 
would  be  untouched,  for  only  a  few  hundred  could  be  taught 
at  the  central  building.  Books  were  almost  the  only  tools 
used,  the  county  examinations  loomed  large,  and  the  many 
lessons  to  be  learned  through  things  were  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. 

Books  have  their  limitations.  The  industrial  education 
that  the  older  generation  in  slavery  had  unconsciously  ab- 
sorbed as  part  of  the  plantation  regime  was  cut  short  by 
the  war.  The  next  generation  jumped  across  the  furrows 
their  parents  had  been  forced  to  make  and  to  make  straight, 
and  education  through  the  work  of  the  hands  very  largely 


stopped.  Work  to  the  Negro  race  was  a  drear  necessity — it 
needed  the  flavor  of  interest  added  to  it,  and  this  flavor  had 
to  come  through  the  school. 

Nor  was  this  peculiar  to  the  race.  How  many  white 
children  in  America  have  gone  through  our  schools  during 
these  same  decades  with  little  thought  of  their  education 
fitting  them  for  the  life  they  must  fit  into.  And  all  over 
the  world  in  the  mission  fields  we  can  see  the  same  tendency 
— an  education  that  is  plastered  on,  regardless  of  the  life  and 
the  needs  of  the  people.  To  point  this  out  in  the  case  of 
the  early  school  on  St.  Helena  is  not  to  criticize  the  old,  but 
to  try  to  interpret  the  new. 

Penn  School  started  before  the  creative  experiment  at 
Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia.  The  war-time  pioneers  on 
this  isolated  sea  island  did  not  know  about  the  revolutionary 
idea  which  shot  out  of  the  active  brain  of  General  Arm- 
strong and  which  was  to  influence  the  education  of  the  black 
child  and  later  the  education  of  the  white  child  as  well. 
Not  only  was  it  to  influence  rural  life  in  the  South  but 
rural  life  generally,  and  gradually  to  spread  throughout 
educational  systems  the  world  over.  Armstrong  had  seen 
the  blacks  under  his  command  during  the  war  and  realized 
the  need  of  educating  the  whole  personality.  This  seems 
like  a  common  idea  after  its  journey  for  half  a  century  and 
more  though  men's  minds.  In  those  early  years  it  meant  a 
dramatic  struggle  to  break  fresh  ground  in  old  fields  of 
thought  and  educational  habit. 

One  of  the  men  who  began  with  General  Armstrong  and 
helped  him  put  the  idea  into  deeds,  Albert  Howe,  told  me 
of  a  morning  in  the  early  days  of  Hampton  when  a  whole 
class  "struck."  They  were  to  dig  a  trench  and  were  started 
off  with  shovels  and  hoes,  unfamiliar  tools  for  a  school  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  its  new  pupils.  Men,  many  of  them 
were,  who  had  had  military  experience,  young  men  who 
believed  in  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  whose 
eyes  were  far  off  from  the  common  tasks  in  the  fields,  fixed 
on  a  goal  to  which  algebras  and  latin  books  seemed  as 
stepping  stones.  When  they  received  their  directions  for 
the  day's  work,  they  rested  on  their  shovels  and  began  to 
discuss  it  among  themselves.  Told  that  they  must  take  the 
education  as  given  at  Hampton  if  they  wanted  to  stay,  they 
all  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  road,  their  new  educational 
tools  beside  them,  a  rueful  crowd  in  the  blue  overalls  that 
seemed  so  out  of  keeping  as  uniforms  for  scholars.  There 
they  sat  till  the  sun  stood  at  noon-day. 

When  they  took  up  their  tools  and  began  to  dig,  ground 
was  broken  for  the  new  idea  in  more  ways  than  one  that 
sunny  morning  in  Virginia. 

A)  the  time  came  when  Miss  Towne  knew  she  must 
lay  down  her  work  and  that  it  must  eventually  be 
entrusted  to  other  hands,  she  looked  far  beyond  the  rim  of 
the  islands.  She  welcomed  the  suggestion  of  her  niece,  Mrs. 
William  F.  Jenks  of  Philadelphia,  to  seek  advice  from  Dr. 
Hollis  B.  Frissell  of  Hampton.  She  had  stayed  at  her 
post  till  the  finish.  She  had  gone  through  not  only  the 
cyclone  which  swept  over  the  islands,  but  its  greater  counter- 
part caused  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  economic 
system  of  the  South,  when  misunderstandings  were  inevitable 
and  experiments  almost  dangerous. 

Dr.  Frissell  has  told  me  how  he  felt  as  he  was  rowed  in 
a  bateau  across  the  river  from  Beaufort.  He  watched  the 
long  sweep  of  low-lying  shore,  the  marshes  glimmering  in 
the  lights  and  the  shadows  cast  by  the  clouds  above.  Here 
OM  these  islands  was  a  distinct  section  of  the  Negro  people, 
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separated  in  a  measure  by  the  tides  and  marshes  from  not 
a  few  demoralizing  influences,  a  whole  group  that  had  been 
influenced  by  some  of  the  best  gifts  that  the  white  race  had 
to  offer.  He  took  the  long  drive  down  the  oyster-shell  road 
to  Frogmore.  In  an  upper  room  of  the  old  plantation  house 
where  the  founder  of  Penn  School,  the  Island  Physician, 
the  Friend  of  All  the  People,  lay  dying,  the  three  mis- 
sionary educators  talked  over  the  future  of  St.  Helena. 
And  Dr.  Frissell  promised  Miss  Towne  and  Miss  Murray 
that  their  work  should  not  go  down. 

SOME  of  you  will  remember  Dr.  Frissell.  On  his  broad 
shoulders  had  the  Hampton  work  settled  and  in  his 
hands  had  it  grown  into  international  proportions.  There 
was  room  in  his  imagination,  as  in  the  broad  South,  for 
Penn  and  for  many  another  school  which  turned  to  Hampton 
for  help  and  advice.  When  in  the  years  before  his  death 
he  came  to  Penn  on  his  annual  visits  he  always  brought 
with  him  a  sense  of  peace  and  the  feeling  that  all  was  going 
forward.  His  marvellous  grasp  of  details  gave  him  the 
power  of  becoming  as  a  father  to  his  own  students  and  also 
to  that  larger  group  who  turned  to  him  constantly  as  if  they 
were  a  very  part  of  Hampton.  You  remember  him  with  his 
hand  upraised,  his  great  message  of  "Struggle"  on  his  lips, 
with  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  which  so  often  set  things  in 
their  right  proportion;  with  that  quiet  force — so  quiet  that 
you  often  wondered  just  where  the  force  lay.  As  at  Hamp- 
ton, Hollis  B.  Frissell  had  become  the  builder,  following 
Armstrong  the  founder,  so  in  the  rural  South  and  on  St. 
Helena  as  a  part  of  the  rural  South,  he  showed  us  how  to 
build  on  foundations  that  had  gone  into  the  very  life  of 
the  people. 

The  coming  of  Dr.  Frissell  soon  led  in  turn  to  the  coming 
of  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  had  been  thor- 
oughly inoculated  with  the  Hampton  spirit.  First  Frances 
Butler  and  I,  sent  out  as  it  were  to  extend  its  mission  to 
the  very  front  line.  Then  Grace  Bigelow  House  came  to 
take  the  work  Miss  Butler  laid  down  with  her  life  our  first 
year  on  the  island.  Two  young  Hampton  graduates  joined 
us,  although  we  had  no  dormitories  and  it  meant  living  in 
the  community  and  walking  to  school  each  morning  just 
as  the  children  walked.  When  the  group  increased  to  five, 
we  had  some  portable  houses  sent  down  and  these,  put  up 
near  our  own  cottage,  became  our  first  teachers'  quarters. 
They  weren't  very  comfortable.  Two  had  to  sleep  in  one 
tiny  room,  and  there  was  no  general  living-room.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  began  to  leak,  but  never  a  word  of 
•complaint.  Water  was  carried  from  a  pump  in  the  field, 
little  foot-paths  ran  between  our  buildings,  cock-spurs  caught 
us  at  every  step  in  the  autumn ;  and  until  a  kind  neighbor 
showed  us  how  to  sweep  them  off  with  the  gray  moss  that 
gowns  all  oak  trees,  we  were  in  trouble  every  time  we 
stepped  out ! 

They  came  down  to  hand  on  what  friends  had  given  them 
in  that  great  school  by  the  sea.  "Sugar  Lump"  was  one  of 
:hese,  so  called  by  some  of  the  devoted  little  children  who 
soon  realized,  as  all  St.  Helena  came  to  realize,  that  she 
had  come  to  give  her  all.  Linnie  Lumpkins  stood  for 
Hampton  in  the  Fields  and  no  service  was  too  little  or  too 
big  for  her  to  give  to  the  island  people.  Hers  was  our  first 
school  wedding,  and  then  for  the  first  time  we  used  the 
great  yucca  blossoms  for  decorations — beautiful  ivory  white 
-wedding-bells  growing  on  tall  stalks,  that  would  make  many 
a  city  bride  envious!  She  was  married  to  Joshua  Enoch 
'Blanton,  who  had  come  down  to  tackle  the  school  farm — an 
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old  abandoned  cotton  field  without  roads,  or  fences,  or  fertile 
soil.  His  determination  not  to  give  up  his  first  job  for  five 
years  carried  him  through  many  discouragements  and  for 
seventeen  years  he  continued  the  struggle  that  prepared  him 
for  the  larger  responsibilities  as  principal  of  another  school. 
His  was  a  good  idea  for  young  people  in  school  to  go  out 
with,  if  there  is  the  real  desire  to  serve  in  their  hearts,  for 
the  continual  jumping  about  of  teachers  in  the  rural  work 
is  one  reason  for  much  of  its  failure.  The  "givey-up"  feeling 
has  to  be  battled  with  when  results  seem  slow  in  coming. 
Rosetta  Mason,  one  of  that  early  group  who  came  "for  two 
years"  and  has  served  the  island  since,  James  P.  King  with 
his  record  of  over  a  dozen  years,  and  other  Hampton 
graduates  have  proved  the  value  of  continued  service.  Later, 
graduates  of  other  schools  joined  us  in  the  adventure,  and 
in  the  circle  there  is  a  group  of  islanders,  men  and  women 
who  as  boys  and  girls  trudged  the  roads  from  their  homes 
on  the  farms,  who  held  on  till  they  won  the  Penn  School 
certificate,  and  some  of  them,  also,  a  Hampton  or  Tuskegee 
diploma.  They  have  proved  invaluable  helpers  in  the  school, 
handing  on  the  torch  with  an  understanding  of  their  own 
people  which  did  not  have  to  come  through  an  adaptation 
to  the  island. 

So  the  training  of  these  schools  for  leadership  has  been 
brought  to  earth,  here  on  our  mud  flats  and  down  our 
oyster-shell  roads.  Every  teacher,  whether  in  classroom, 
kitchen,  shop  or  on  the  farm,  carries  an  equal  responsibility 
in  bringing  the  more  abundant  life  to  the  sea  islands. 

Newcomers  as  we  were,  we  were  fortunate  in  soon  having 
a  new  and  modern  school  building  to  work  in  and  through. 
Meanwhile,  the  little  schoolhouse  under  the  live  oaks, 
rambling  and  picturesque,  historical  as  being  the  first  one 
built  for  the  Negroes  in  the  South,  had  become  so  timeworn 
and  shaky  after  some  forty  years  of  service  that  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wreck  it.  It  leaked  like  a  sieve.  Miss 
Murray  had  written  of  it  in  one  of  her  letters: 

I  wish  our  friends  could  look  in  upon  us  during  one  of  our 
frequent  rain  storms.  The  recitation  rooms  are  flooded.  One 
teacher,  subject  to  rheumatic  attacks,  holds  her  umbrella  over 
her  head  as  she  teaches.  In  another  class  the  giggling  pupils 
are  perched  like  chickens  to  roost  on  the  top  of  the  desks,  the 
floor  below  them  being  a  pool.  One  teacher  thinks  it  is  a 
good  time  to  scour  and  has  her  boys  with  brooms  sweeping 
out  the  wet  and  dirt  together. 

But  what  to  do  with  our  precious  heirloom — the  school 
building  of  the  sixties!  The  idea  and  the  right  moment 
came.  We  had  found  old  Aunt  Jane  living  in  a  house  so 
"ractified"  that  it  was  propped  up  by  poles,  ready  to  collapse 
in  the  next  hard  wind-storm.  "I  aint  hab  no  cyat  nor  kin 
on  dis  island,"  she  had  explained  as  our  ponies  stopped  by 
her  door  one  day.  "My  head  is  berry  short  ob  knowledge, 
but  my  mind  is  on  top  o'  yo'." 

THAT  tiny  home  in  the  fields  haunted  us  and  Aunt 
Jane  with  her  "mind  on  top  of  us"  drove  us  to  action. 
The  new  schoolhouse  had  been  built  and  all  but  the  classes 
in  agriculture  had  been  moved  over.  I  had  taken  those 
classes  of  big  boys,  hoping  that  by  so  doing  I  might  be  able 
.  to  popularize  the  most  unpopular  of  our  innovations.  Even 
Miss  Murray  had  felt  that  the  people  could  get  the  facts 
from  farm  journals  and  that  school  time  was  wasted  on 
that  subject.  Fanning  did  not  connect  very  well  with  the 
ideas  on  education  held  on  St.  Helena  Island  at  the  time 
of  our  coming.  'But  in  one  of  those  leaky  recitation  rooms 
I  met  the  boys  and  taught  of  (Continued  on  page  475) 


The  Qreatest  Menace  to  Freedom  Is  an  Inert  People" 


'  I  ^HOSE  who  won  our  independence 
L  believed  that  the  final  end  of  the  state 
was  to  make  men  free  to  develop  their 
faculties;  and  that  in  its  government  the 
deliberative  forces  should  prevail  over 
the  arbitrary.  They  valued  liberty  both 
as  an  end  and  as  a  means.  They  believed 
liberty  to  be  the  secret  of  happiness  and 
courage  to  be  the  secret  of  liberty.  They 
believed  that  freedom  to  think  as  you 
will  and  to  speak  as  you  think  are  means 
indispensable  to  the  discovery  and  spread 
of  political  truth;  that  without  free 
speech  and  assembly  discussion  would  be 
futile;  that  with  them,  discussion  affords 
ordinarily  adequate  protection  against 
the  dissemination  of  noxious  doctrine; 
that  the  greatest  menace  to  freedom  is  an 
inert  people;  that  public  discussion  is  a 
political  duty;  and  that  this  should  be  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  American 
government.  They  recognized  the  risks 
to  which  all  human  institutions  are  sub- 


ject. But  they  knew  that  order  cannot  be 
secured  merely  through  fear  of  punish- 
ment for  its  infraction;  that  it  is  haz- 
ardous to  discourage  thought,  hope  and 
imagination;  that  fear  breeds  repression; 
that  repression  breeds  hate;  that  hale 
menaces  stable  government;  that  the  path 
of  safety  lies  in  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss freely  supposed  grievances  and 
proposed  remedies;  and  that  the  fitting 
remedy  for  evil  counsels  is  good  ones. 
Believing  in  the  power  of  reason  as 
applied  through  public  discussion,  they 
eschewed  silence  coerced  by  law — the 
argument  of  force  in  its  worst  form. 
Recognizing  the  occasional  tyrannies 
of  governing  majorities,  they  amended 
the  Constitution  so  that  free  speech 
and  assembly  should  be  guaranteed  — 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  in  his  concurring  opin- 
ion, Whitney  vs.  California,  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  May  16,  1927. 


"Silence  Coerced  by  Law" 


By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 


'Y  title  lines — and  the  paragraph  from  which 
they  are  taken — are  drawn  from  Justice 
Brandeis'  opinion  in  a  California  case  last 
May.  In  his  old  practicing  days,  before  his 
appointment  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  by  President  Wilson,  the  justice  from 
Massachusetts  must  have  pondered  often  the  beliefs  of  "men 
who  won  our  independence,"  for  his  walks  took  him  across 
Boston  Common.  The  neighborhood  is  studded  with 
statues  to  them,  with  tablets  commemorating  their  deeds 
on  the  spot,  and  ringing  inscriptions  from  their  words. 

If  you  scanned  the  country  for  the  most  congenial  stage 
for  free  speech  and  freedom  of  assembly,  to  see  how  far 
those  liberties  have  been  preserved  undiminished  in  our 
day — both  because  of  these  historic  associations  and  because 
of  long  practice — it  would  be  Boston  Common. 

That  gave  significance  to  the  recent  trial  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Suffolk  County  of  Powers  Hapgood,  Harvard 
graduate  and  labor  volunteer,  on  appeal  from  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Boston  where  he  had  been  sentenced  to  six  months 
at  hard  labor.  He  had  been  charged  with  speaking  without 
a  permit,  with  assault  and  rioting  on  the  Mall  of  Boston 
Common  on  Sunday  afternoon,  August  14,  eight  days  before 
the  execution  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  While  his  trial  was 
on,  his  attorney,  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  representing  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  gave  me  the  pith  of  their 
experience  in  cases  all  over  the  country: 


Free  speech  and  assembly  were  written  large  when  the 
national  Bill  of  Rights  was  added  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution— its  first  amendment  in  1791  and  thereafter  in- 
corporated in  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the  states — but  they 
have  been  so  whittled  down  by  municipal  ordinances,  police  and 
courts  under  the  guise  of  traffic  regulations  and  fire  regulations 
and  what  not,  that  as  I  figure  it  out,  the  only  way  Americans 
can  be  sure  of  them  is  to  hold  a  meeting  on  a  vacant  lot  and 
go  there  by  airplane.  Even  that  loophole  is  likely  to  be  closed 
so  soon  as  we  have  traffic  cops  in  the  blue. 

Late  that  Sunday  afternoon,  half  a  dozen  meetings  I 
should  say  were  going  full  tilt  along  the  Mall.  Permits 
are  issued,  the  allotted  space  designated  by  the  numbers 
given  to  the  old  trees  that  stand  there.  These  meetings, 
from  the  words  I  caught  and  the  singing,  were  religious  and 
represented  a  wide  gamut  of  beliefs.  Freedom  for  such 
discussion  was  in  full  swing,  entrenched  in  tradition, 
growing  out  of  the  struggles  which  earlier  generations  of 
Protestants,  Catholics,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  had  put  up  in 
their  day  in  the  face  of  persecution.  What  of  economic  and 
civic  heterodoxy  in  our  day  in  the  face  of  the  dominant 
opinion  of  Boston  which  last  summer  had  frozen  into  a 
glacier-like  front,  grinding  down  on  non-conformity  in  any 
quarter?  No  one  who  was  not  on  the  ground  can  appreciate 
the  grim  tension  of  it.  The  test  of  freedom  is  not  its 
exercise  by  a  majority;  but  by  a  minority  which  goes  against 
the  grade. 

The   Sacco  and   Vanzetti   Defense   Committee  had  been 
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denied  such  a  permit  to  hold  meetings.  The  Sunday  before, 
it  had  attempted  to  hold  a  meeting  under  the  permits  of  the 
Socialist  and  the  Communist  parties,  and  this  had  been 
squelched,  the  permits  cancelled.  The  day  before,  Chief  of 
Police  Crowley  had  refused  the  Defense  Committee  a  permit 
for  this  Sunday.  They  could  hire  a  hall  and  talk  their  heads 
off,  he  had  told  them;  but  no  meeting  that  assailed  the 
courts  or  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  would  be  tolerated 
on  the  Common.  The  hour  before,  that  very  afternoon, 
Powers  Hapgood  had  been  arrested  for  attempting  to  speak; 
and  now  wherever  people  who  were  scattered  over  the 
broad  reaches  of  green,  coalesced  into  small  groups,  police 
officers  converged  on  them,  ordering  them  to  keep  moving. 

I  WAS  close  by  when  such  an  instance  happened.  One  of 
the  uniformed  police  to  converge  was  a  young  fellow  with 
a  go-cart  face  and  a  plumpness  of  body  that  made  wrinkles 
around  his  buttons.  He  acted  a  bit  scared  and  zealous  to 
behave  well  in  the  eyes  of  his  superior  officer.  Charging 
forward,  he  ran  down  a  fleshy  middle-aged  citizen  who 
wore  glasses  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  carried  a  cane. 
This  Boston  citizen  looked  as  if  his  fellow  feelings  were 
concerned  with  nothing  more  damaging  than  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  stout  pigeons  on  the  Common. 

The  young  officer  bunted  fairly  into  his  mid-regions. 
They  both  jumped  to  one  side,  but  unfortunately  to  the 
same  side,  and  collided  again.  They  fell  back,  glared  at 
each  other  and  jumped  to  the  other  side,  the  civilian  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  the  policeman  to  outflank  this  impediment 
that  was  cramping  his  style.  They  ran  afoul  a  third  time ; 
and  at  that  the  police  officer  grabbed  his  opposite  by  the 
shoulders,  gave  him  a  mighty  shove,  and  ran  him  backwards 
on  his  heels  so  fast  that  the  old  fellow  almost  lost  his  balance 
before  the  young  arm  of  the  law  had  deposited  him  at  the 
•spot  where  the  knot  of  people  had  been  standing;  adding 
to,  rather  than  subtracting  from,  what  the  police  had  re- 
garded as  a  potential  mob. 

Their  encounter  was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  riot  I  saw  on 
the  Boston  Common  that  day,  and  Powers  Hapgood  had 
as  much  to  do  with  it  as  he  had  with  the  mythical  violences 
that  were  charged  against  him.  I  should  not,  however, 
want  the  incident  to  stand  as  an  epitome  of  the  activities  of 
the  police.  After  Hapgood  had  been  taken  away  in  the 
patrol  wagon  I  saw  a  mounted  officer,  under  orders -from 
Superintendent  Crowley,  wheel  his  horse  round  and  round 
and  clear  the  path  along  the  Mall.  He  did  it  without  heat 
or  bluster,  as  deft  and  dignified  a  bit  of  crowd  control  as 
I  have  ever  seen.  Men,  women  and  children  fell  back  good- 
naturedly.  With  a  force  of  such  men,  there  would  have 
been  small  risk  of  disorder  on  the  Common  had  the  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  meeting  been  allowed  to  go  its  gait.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  witnessed  a  typical  police  "bull"  bear  down  on  a 
knot  of  onlookers  at  the  Beacon  Street  entrance,  damning 
them  as  "dirty  wops"  and  "bastards";  his  temper  and  speech 
of  a  sort  that  would  have  been  cause  for  arrest  had  their 
positions  been  reversed.  In  general  the  Boston  police 
handled  themselves  and  the  crowd  admirably  and  I  so 
testified  when  called  as  witness  for  the  defense;  it  was  their 
after-thoughts  of  disorderliness  on  the  part  of  speaker  and 
spectators  that  I  flatly  broke  with,  as  well  as  with  their 
underlying  contention  that  a  conspiracy  to  provoke  dis- 
order was  afoot. 

I  had  reached  Boston  the  day  before.  As  readers  of  The 
Survey  know,  I  had  gone  there  as  a  citizen,  and  bore  a  hand 
in  an  independent  move  which  recruited  five  hundred  signers 


among  responsible  professional  men  and  women  to  a  petition 
to  Governor  Fuller  for  commutation  for  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
or  "stay  of  execution  until  all  doubts  are  resolved  and  justice 
achieved."  My  journalistic  bent  led  me  to  the  Defense 
Committee's  headquarters  that  Sunday,  to  the  final  hearings 
before  the  State  Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday,  and  to  other 
scenes  in  the  swiftly  moving  drama  of  mid-August.  The 
issue  of  civil  liberties  on  the  Common  was  a  corollary  or 
side  line  to  the  major  case  which  had  wracked  Massachu- 
setts for  seven  years.  But  perhaps  the  fact  that  in  July  we 
had  taken  our  youngsters  in  the  family  Ford  to  visit 
Plymouth,  Lexington,  Concord  and  other  New  England 
shrines,  had  made  me  especially  sensitive  as  to  how  the 
ancient  liberties  the  men  and  women  of  those  parts  once 
struggled  for,  stood  up  under  modern  stress. 

I  had  gone  to  the  Defense  Committee's  offices  toward 
noon  that  Sunday.  Gardner  Jackson,  whom  I  had  met  the 
year  before  when  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe 
and  who  had  subsequently  volunteered  his  services  to  the 
defense,  introduced  me  to  his  associates:  to  Mary  Donovan, 
the  spirited  young  Irish  secretary,  and  to  Aldino  Felicani, 
the  tall,  quiet-spoken  treasurer,  who  had  organized  the 
original  committee  among  the  Italians  of  Boston.  The  doors 
of  their  offices  at  the  top  of  a  bank  building  on  Hanover 
Street  were  open ;  newspaper  reporters  and  correspondents 
were  in  and  out;  and  it  was  about  as  apt  a  place  for  con- 
spiracy as  the  top  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  bus. 

Powers  Hapgood  was  there.  He  had  come  on  from  the 
coal  fields  a  few  days  before,  where  he  had  served  as  a  labor 
organizer,  and  was,  I  was  told,  to  speak  that  afternoon  on 
the  Common,  under  the  permit  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party. 
The  meeting  was  clearly  a  secondary  matter  at  the  offices 
of  the  Defense  Committee;  their  major  interest  lay  in  the 
eleventh  hour  legal  battle  the  conservative  Boston  lawyer, 
Arthur  Hill,  had  been  retained  to  wage  for  them  in  the 
highest  court  of  the  state.  It  was  not  till  sometime  after 
one  o'clock  that  they  knew  that  the  Socialist  Labor  group 
had  gone  back  on  them  in  the  matter  of  risking  their  permit, 
and  Powers  Hapgood  volunteered  to  make  an  announce- 
ment to  the  crowd  explaining  why  they  couldn't  go  on  with 
the  meeting  as  planned.  Mr.  Jackson's  sister  had  reached 
town  that  morning — they  had  not  seen  each  other  for  some 
time — and  they  took  Mr.  Hapgood  over  to  the  Common 
in  her  car.  As  she  later  testified,  they  walked  about 
together  for  some  little  time  before  he  stepped  forward  to 
speak.  It  is  scarcely  plausible  that  Mr.  Jackson  would  have 
brought  his  sister  into  the  midst  of  it,  if  the  plan  was  to 
provoke  disorder.  At  the  same  time,  aside  from  anything 
that  was  said,  my  impression  was  that  Hapgood  would  not 
confine  himself  to  a  mere  announcement ; — a  journalist's 
hunch,  based  on  the  spirit  of  the  man. 

IN  the  last  five  years,  I  had  met  Hapgood  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  times,  and  known  of  his  joining  the  miners' 
union,  his  investigations  and  his  organization  work  in  the 
bituminous  fields.  I  had  known  of  his  father  as  one  of  the 
most  progressive  employers  of  the  middle  West,  and  we  had 
published  an  article  on  his  remarkable  cooperative  asso- 
ciation by  which  every  employe  in  his  cannery  is  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  part  of  the  whole  enterprise:  as  striking  a 
development  as  that  of  Rowntree  in  England  or  Dennison 
at  Framingh'am.  Straight,  clear-cut,  modest,  genuine — 
clean  of  animosity  and  claptrap — the  son  seemed  to  me  to 
be  doing  something  different  in  kind  but  kindred  in  spirit 
to  what  college  graduates  had  done  in  going  into  foreign 
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missions  two  generations  ago,  into  settlement  work  a 
generation  ago,  or  for  that  matter,  what  Massachusetts  boys 
did  three  generations  ago  when  they  volunteered  for  the 
Civil  War.  He  challenges  present-day  industrial  evils  in 
the  same  way  slavery  was  challenged.  What  his  particular 
remedy  is  for  them  I  do  not  happen  to  know  but  he  believes 
in  putting  himself  into  a  cause  at  personal  sacrifice.  While 
he  has  been  out  on  bail,  he  has  been  supporting  himself  as  a 
day  laborer  on  the  Boston  waterfront,  getting  on  the  docks 
at  seven  and  sometimes  working  till  midnight. 

At  the  defense  office  that  morning  young  Hapgood  had 
told  me  how  some  of  the  fellows  he  encountered  in  labor 
meetings  held  that  democracy  was  played  out ;  that  our 
courts  and  governments  are  so  in  the  control  of  the  capi- 
talists that  the  workers  can't  get  justice,  and  that  resort  to 
force  would  be  inevitable.  This  Boston  situation  would 
make  it  'harder,  he  felt,  to  hold  up  the  other  end  of  the 
argument.  The  whole  weight  of  the  government,  the  courts, 
the  press  and  everything,  he  said,  was  thrown  into  the  scales 
on  one  side.  And  they  wouldn't  let  the  other  side  even  have 
a  hearing  before  the  Boston  public.  The  situation  was  more 
dashing  to  the  things  he  stood  for  than  anything  he  had 
ever  run  up  against  in  the  coal  fields  in  strike  time.  He 
believed,  I  gathered,  that  there  was  still  a  kick  left  in 
democracy,  that  the  old  fellows  meant  business  when  they 
said  you  could  vote  changes  in  and  that  public  discussion 
was  the  first  step  in  going  about  it.  If,  when  the  lives  of 
two  men  were  at  stake  and  thousands  of  working  people 
believed  they  weren't  getting  justice  at  the  hands  of  the 
courts,  you  couldn't  even  get  a  permit  to  discuss  the  issue 
on  Boston  Common,  then  it  looked  as  if  we  had  let  our 
old  liberties  be  scrapped  for  us  and  political  action  didn't 
offer  a  way  out.  And  they  would  be  scrapped,  if  we  didn't 
exercise  our  rights  and  show  that  men  believed  in  them. 
Most  everybody  in  Boston  seemed  to  be  dodging  the  issue, 
but  he'd  like  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  spirit  of  the  man.  That's 
what  gave  me  my  hunch  that  he  would  try  to  speak  as  well 
as  make  his  announcement.  That  is  what  also  made  any 
provocation  to  disorder  or  resort  to.  force  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  what  he  had  in  mind. 

WHEN  the  newspaper  men  and  the  others>set  out  for 
the  Common,  I  asked  Mr.  Felicani  to  let  me  walk 
along  with  him.  I  felt  that  a  man  who  had  spent  seven 
years  of  his  life  for  another  man  was  worth  talking  to  and 
knowing.  We  stopped  and  had  a  bite  of  lunch  on  the  way. 
Once  at  the  Common,  we  found  a  considerable  crowd  of 
people  in  the  lower  ground  near  the  row  of  trees  I  have 
spoken  of.  It  was  variously  estimated  by  witnesses  at  the 
trial  as  from  two  to  five  or  more  thousand.  But  they  were 
for  the  most  part  scattered  very  openly,  in  knots  of  three 
or  four,  or  strolling  about  the  grass.  We  had  almost  reached 
the  line  of  trees  when  I  heard  someone  at  our  right  be- 
ginning to  talk  and  I  made  for  the  spot.  There  was  a  ring 
of  a  couple  of  dozen  people  with  Powers  Hapgood  in  the 
center,  and  with  every  sentence  new  rings  of  people  within 
hearing  distance  pressed  up,  and  others  seeing  the  move- 
ment, drew  in  from  all  directions.  They  seemed  to  me  much 
more  eager  and  expectant  than  if  the  Salvation  Army  had 
started  a  meeting;  but  there  was  nothing  threatening  about 
their  looks ;  they  were  more  curious  than  anything  else. 

Powers  Hapgood  was  explaining  about  the  difficulty  of 
the  permit  as  I  came  up  and  that  the  meeting  wa.s  off.  But, 
he  went  on  to  say,  he  for  one  proposed  to  exercise  his  rights 


of  free  speech  as  an  individual  American  citizen,  to  demand 
justice  for  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  and  protest  against  their 
being  "railroaded  to  the  electric  chair."  There  was  applause. 
At  the  trial  there  was  not  any  serious  disagreement  among 
the  witnesses  for  or  against  Hapgood  as  to  what  he  had  said 
before  the  police  worked  their  way  through  the  crowd  and 
stopped  him,  demanding  whether  he  had  a  permit  and  putting 
him  under  arrest. 

He  did  not  struggle  nor  attempt  to  resist  the  officers  who 
arrested  him,  though  they  pulled  him  along  in  a  way  that 
may  have  given  that  impression.  He  kept  on  speaking,  how- 
ever. I  caught  enough  of  it  to  know  that  he  was  no  more 
than  continuing  the  thread  of  his  argument  for  the  men  in 
Charleston  prison.  It  was  police-made  law  rather  than 
police  enforcement  that  he  challenged.  He  did  not  urge 
violence.  He  did  not  call  on  any  one  to  rescue  him.  He 
merely  tried  to  get  off  as  much  of  his  protest  as  he  could 
before  he  was  out  of  earshot  of  his  listeners.  He  was  taken 
to  a  police  box  half  way  back  along  the  Mall,  some  of  the 
crowd  following  after  and  others  continuing  to  press  in  from 
the  farther  reaches  of  the  Common  to  see  what  the  ex- 
citement was  about.  There  was  some  booing  at  the  police 
and  cheering  of  Hapgood,  but  nothing  that  a  league 
umpire  doesn't  face  from  the  bleachers  a  dozen  times  in 
t)  season. 

AS  Hapgood  was  being  led  off,  I  noticed  that  two  officers 
j[\^  had  another  man  under  arrest.  They  were  yanking 
him.  He  was  a  young  Italian  whom  I  had  not  seen  before 
and  whose  name  was  first  learned  at  the  Police  Station  by 
members  of  the  Defense  Committee  as  well  as  by  the  news- 
paper men :  Cosimo  Carvotta.  The  next  day  much  was  made 
in  the  press  of  the  open  knife  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  but 
this  proved  to  be  the  screw  driver  blade  of  a  small  knife  he 
used  at  his  trade  of  mending  sewing  machines  and  even  the 
magistrate  threw  it  out  as  inconsequential.  In  the  higher 
court,  testimony  that  he  had  struck  an  officer  was  pared 
down,  under  Mr.  Hays'  questions,  to  an  elbowing.  He  was 
charged  with  attempting  to  free  Hapgood,  with  assault  and 
rioting,  and  their  cases  on  appeal  had  been  linked  together 
in  the  Superior  Court  as  part  of  a  common  conspiracy. 

Hapgood  himself  was  charged  with  making  an  address 
without  a  permit.  Twenty-four  hours  later  a  more  serious 
charge  was  brought  against  him;  and  again  he  submitted 
peaceably  to  arrest,  this  time  to  police  officers  who  came 
without  a  warrant.  He  went  with  them  to  their  nearby 
station  and  sat  waiting  for  the  delegation  to  arrive  with  the 
new  official  paper  sworn  out  by  the  sergeant  who  had  arrested 
him  the  day  before.  These  pounced  on  him  and  hauled 
him  to  their  patrol  wagon  as  if  they  had  caught  him  running 
to  cover  down  an  alley. 

The  charge  now  read,  among  other  things,  that  he 

together  with  divers  other  evil-disposed  persons  to  the  number 
of  twelve  and  more,  whose  names  are  to  the  said  McTiernan 
unknown,  unlawfully,  riotously  and  routously  did  assemble 
and  gather  together,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and 
being  so  then  and  there  assembled  and  gathered  together  in 
and  upon  said  McTiernan  then  and  there  unlawfully,  riotously 
and  routously  did  beat,  wound  and  ill-treat,  and  other  wrongs 
to  the  said  McTiernan  then  and  there  unlawfully,  riotously 
and  routously  did,  against  the  law,  peace  and  dignity  of  said 
Commonwealth. 

The  case  against  Hapgood  on  these  charges,  as  developed 
in  the  Superior  Court,  hung  altogether  on  official  testimony 
— a  licensing  officer,  the  (Continued  on  page  472) 


Babes  in  Skyscraper-land 

By  ELEANOR  BOOTH  SIMMONS 


GNES  wants  to  run  a  tearoom  and  her 
parents  insist  she  must  study  music;  Harry- 
wants  to  quit  school  and  take  a  job — any 
job — because  "In  school  you  just  spend  your 
time  readin'  an'  writin'  an'  what  does  that 
get  you?";  Ray  flunks  three  subjects  a  term 
in  her  academic  high  school  course,  and  dreams  through 
class  and  study  hour,  drawing  dress  designs  on  fly  leaves 
and  margins — 

Every  social  worker,  every  teacher  and  many  a  parent  is 
familiar  with  the  bored  or  restless  child  who  is~only  marking 
time  till  he  can  leave  school.  And  nobody  who  looks  with 
a  seeing  eye  on  the  complex  industrial  and  commercial  life 
of  a  great  city  can  help  knowing  that  a  great  many  workers 
do  not  care  particularly  for  their  jobs.  They  took  the 
handiest  job  that  offered,  but  they  get  no  "kick"  at  all,  to 
use  their  own  word,  outT>f  the  work  they  do;  their  joy  in 
life  they  find  outside  working  hours. 

Some  of  these  uninterested  ones  have  a  strong  desire  to 
be  in  a  special  trade  or  business  or  profession  and  some  have 
arked  native  ability,  but  they  see  no  way  to  change.    Here 


is  a  graver  national  loss  than  cutting  down  forests  or  letting 
water  power  run  to  waste,  for  there  is  no  wealth  comparable 
to  human  power. 

Granting  that  people  are  born  with  no  brains  and  no 
stomach  for  study  or  work,  and  granting  that  there  are 
also  gifted  people  who  will  carve  out  a  career  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle,  it  must  be  conceded  that  many  vocational 
maladjustments  are  due  to  a  mistaken  use  of  the  period  of 
schooling.  Where  does  the  fault  lie?  Are  city  high  schools 
too  academic  in  character,  too  inelastic  in  program  to 
respond  to  modern  demands?  Or  is  the  trouble  partly,  at 
least,  in  the  child's  ignorance  of  what  the  schools  offer  and 
of  his  own  needs? 

During  the  past  seven  years  the  Vocational  Service  for 
Juniors,  a  privately  financed  organization,  has  carried  on 
a  demonstration  of  vocational  guidance  and  placement  in 
selected  public  schools  in  Manhattan  Borough  (New  York 
City).  It  was  organized  in  1920  by  a  group  of  women  who 
believed  that  schools  would  be  much  more  helpful  if  chil- 
dren were  helped  more  in  the  use  of  them.  These  women 
had  been  working  through  various  small  committees,  which 
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they  merged  in  an  organization  with  three  activities:  voca- 
tional guidance  in  schools,  placement  of  junior  job-hunters, 
and  scholarships  for  children  of  exceptional  ability  who, 
without  aid,  would  have  to  leave  school  early  and  go  to  work. 

The  placement  work  has  been  a  compromise  effort.  These 
women  do  not  approve  of  child  labor,  but  they  were  forced 
to  face  its  existence,  and  they  thought  it  better  for  youngsters 
to  work  under  careful  guidance  than  to  go  seeking  jobs 
"on  their  own."  So  placement  bureaus  were  opened  in  con- 
nection with  continuation  schools,  and  through  them  coun- 
selors have  directed  many  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  into 
the  best  employment  available  for  them,  and  persuaded 
many  others  who  did  not  have  to  work  to  take  further 
training  before  becoming  wage-earners. 

The  scholarship  branch  has  kept  about  one  hundred  gifted 
children  a  year  in  school.  Its  alumni  now  number  over  one 
thousand  young  people  who  are  either  making  good  at 
various  trades  and  professions  or  working  their  way  through 
college. 

But  it  is  in  the  vocational  guidance  work  that  we  find 
the  most  and  the  clearest  answers  to  the  questions:  How 
can  the  schools  be  made  more  useful  to  children?  How  can 
school  experience  be  made  a  better  preparation  for  adult 
life?  This  guidance  work,  designed  as  a  demonstration  to 
convince  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  validity  of  the 
principle  involved,  was  centered  in  eighth  grade  and  junior 
high  schools.  For  some  years  the  organization  had  a  staff 
of  twenty-five  experts,  headed  by  Dr.  Mary  Holmes 
Stevens  Hayes,  a  trained  psychologist  who  has  had  wide 
experience  in  industrial  personnel  work. 

In  1927  the  'Board  of  Education  allowed  $15,200  in  its 
budget  for  salaries  of  vocational  and  placement  counselors, 
and  the  same  amount  is  included  in  the  1928  budget.  So 
far  only  four  counselors  have  been  appointed ;  but  at  least 
educational  guidance  is  now  a  recognized  part  of  New  York 
City's  public  school  system. 

The  counselors  in  the  schools  have  to  know  about  occu- 
pations— the  rewards  and  the  requirements  of  the  trades 
and  professions  open  to  young  people  and  the  preparation 
they  require.  They  have  to  know  all  about  New  York  City 
schools,  particularly  high  schools  and  trade  courses,  and 
just  where  Jane  and  Johnny  can  find  the  special  training 
they  desire.  They  have  to  know  how  to  get  on  with  chil- 
dren, and  how  to  get  on  with  parents.  The  staff  psychologist 
must  go  from  school  to  school,  giving  intelligence  tests,  both 
group  and  individual.  When  a  case  comes  up  of  an  unusual 
child  hampered  by  poverty,  the  scholarship  branch  helps  out. 
Sometimes  the  cooperation  of  welfare  agencies  is  requested. 
But  the  counselor's  subject  is  guidance,  a  subject  as  distinct 
as  English  literature  or  mathematics  or  drawing. 

FOR  example,  there  was  Ellen.  Ellen  was  thirteen  when 
the  counselor  first  saw  her.  Her  ambition  was  to  be 
a  trained  nurse.  The  counselor  called  at  Ellen's  home  one 
day,  and  what  she  heard  there  confirmed  her  belief  that  the 
girl  had  a  real  vocation.  Ellen,  said  the  mother,  could 
handle  the  baby  better  than  she  could,  and  once  when  the 
baby  had  croup  in  the  night  and  the  doctor  didn't  come  and 
she  herself  was  fainting  with  fright,  Ellen  saved  his  life. 

But  the  father  scoffed  at  the  nurse  plan.  Ellen  was  the 
oldest  of  five,  and  she  must  begin  to  earn  at  once.  To  be 
a  nurse,  that  took  too  long.  Two  years  at  high  school  he 
could  give  her  to  learn  bookkeeping  and  typewriting  and 
then  she  should  go  to  work  in  an  office.  Ellen  was  obedient. 


but  hopeless,  seeing  no  connection  between  a  commercial 
course  and  the  work  she  longed  to  do. 

"Writing  business  letters  and  keeping  books!"  she  ex- 
claimed to  the  counselor  next  day.  "My  life  won't  mean 
anything." 

"Take  the  two  years  in  high  school  your  father  offers 
you,"  her  friend  advised.  "When  you  go  to  an  office  position 
you  can  complete  in  evening  school  the  high  school  work 
necessary  for  your  nurse's  training.  Along  with  your  busi- 
ness branches  you  must  specialize  in  Latin  and  chemistry 
and  other  things  a  nurse  needs.  Your  business  training  will 
be  an  asset  to  you  as  a  nurse,  especially  if  you  should  have 
a  hospital  position." 

The  girl  took  up  her  work  with  new  heart.  She  has  now 
finished  two  years  in  high  school,  and  through  the  Vocational 
Service  for  Juniors  has  found  work  in  a  chemist's  office. 
She  attends  evening  school,  and  her  father  has  consented  to 
her  entering  a  nurses'  training  school  as  soon  as  she  is  old 
enough. 

GUSTAV  is  the  son  of  a  pickle-vendor,  but  has  a  soul 
for  art,  and  hands  to  express  it.  One  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors  came 
upon  Gustav  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ;  a  very 
small,  brown-eyed  boy  sitting  in  front  of  a  very  large  Titian 
trying  earnestly  to  put  down  its  lights  and  shadows  on  a 
square  of  foolscap  with  a  smudgy  pencil.  She  looked  at  his 
drawing  and  saw  that  it  was  surprisingly  good. 

Gustav,  it  appeared,  was  going  to  school  and  learning 
"business,"  for  his  father,  though  only  peddling  pickles  from 
a  cart  now,  was  saving  money  to  start  a  store  and  Gustav 
must  help  him  run  it.  "I  shall  not  like  that,"  the  boy  said. 
"I  do  not  like  the  smell  of  pickles  and  cheese,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  sell  things.  I  only  like  to  draw." 

A  counselor,  recently  installed  in  Gustav's  school,  was 
requested  to  look  him  up.  She  learned  that  his  teachers 
considered  him  hopeless.  "Always  drawing  pictures,"  one 
of  them  said,  "never  getting  his  lessons — "  It  was  a  natural 
attitude  for  a  busy,  tired  teacher,  in  charge  of  fifty  swarming 
youngsters  and  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  getting 
a  little  learning  into  their  heads.  The  counselor  watched 
Gustav  for  a  while,  got  an  artist  friend  to  look  at  some 
of  his  drawings,  and  went  to  see  his  father.  She  proposed 
transferring  Gustav  to  a  school  where  there  happened  to 
be  an  unusual  art  director.  Craftily  she  enlarged  upon  the 
money  that  was  made  in  wallpaper  designing,  in  advertising 
and  other  forms  of  commercial  art. 

"And  just  think,"  she  wound  up,  "what  wonderful 
posters  for  your  pickle  store  Gustav  can  draw  when  he 
becomes  an  artist !"  t 

The  father  was  not  won  over  at  once,  but  by  the  time 
Gustav  graduated  from  grade  school  he  consented  to  the 
counselor's  plan.  The  boy  is  studying  hard  to  acquire  the 
broad  educational  background  an  artist  needs,  and  the 
special  subject  on  his  school  program  is  freehand  drawing. 

Somewhat  similar  was  Rosina's  case.  She  was  destined 
for  stenography,  and  accepted  her  fate  with  dull  resignation 
until,  one  day,  she  heard  the  vocational  counselor  in  her 
school  give  a  talk  on  costume  designing.  After  the  talk, 
Rosina  sought  the  counselor  with  a  glowing  face. 

"I  didn't  know  you  could  earn  money  drawing  pictures 
of  dresses,"  she  exclaimed.  "Just  \vait  till  I  tell  my  father 
that!  My  father  says  artists  just  draw  for  pleasure." 

The  next   dav   Rosina's    father  came   to   the   school   and 
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spoke  to  the  counselor,  "it  is  true,  then,  that  my  girl  can 
make-a  the  mon'  with  the  pencil?"  he  asked  with  naive 
astonishment.  "Then  me,  I  agree.  I  want  my  girl  be  happy, 
but  me,  I  am  poor  man  and  bime-by  my  girl  must  hav-a 
the  job." 

That  was  five  years  ago.  Rosina  now  has  the  necessary 
job  with  a  successful  dressmaker.  She  already  makes  thirty- 
five  dollars  a  week,  designing  costumes,  and  she  will  soon 
be  making  much  more. 

John  was  an  habitual  truant.  He  had  no  parents  and  his 
hard-working  aunt  gave  him  a  home.  She  had  promised 
his  mother  to  give  him  an  education,  and  she  was  going  to 
send  him  to  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  because  she  had 
heard  that  that  is  "where  boys  are  made  scholars  of."  She 
worked  all  day  and  part  of  the  evening,  and  when  she  got 
home  she  was  too  tired  to  worry  over  John's  poor  record  in 
grade  school,  or  to  be  impressed  by  the  truant  officer's 
warnings. 

Once  when  John  had  sneaked  away  from  school  the 
vocational  counselor  came  on  him,  his  face  pressed  to  the 
window  of  a  printing  establishment,  watching  the  presses. 

"Would  you  like  to  be  a  printer?"  she  asked  him. 

"Sure  I  would !"  he  answered. 

"Like  to  go  to  a  school  where  you  could  learn  printing?" 

"Schools  don't  teach  you  how  to  print  books,  they  only 
teach  you  how  to  read  "em,"  he  answered.  "I'm  tired  of 
readin'  books.  It  don't  get  me  anywhere." 

The  counselor  explained  to  John  that  the  Murray  Hill 
Vocational  School  and  some  other  schools  teach  printing 
and  other  mechanical  arts.  "I  don't  know  how  soon  we 
could  get  you  into  one,  for  these  courses  are  in  great 
demand,  but  I  think  we  could  manage  it  if  your  aunt 
consents.  But  remember  that  you  must  first  graduate  from 
grade  school  and  you  must  be  well  up  in  English  and 
arithmetic." 

John  decided  that  there  was  something  in  education  after 
all.  He  attended  school  with  fair  regularity,  graduated, 
and  won  his  aunt's  assent  to  a  vocational  course.  Soon  he 
was  earning  his  way  by  working  at  night  and  in  vacation 
time  as  a  printer's  devil.  He  is  a  union  compositor  now, 
earning  good  wages. 

May  was  the  youngest  child  in  a  family  which  cherished 
the  college  tiadition.  The  father  was  a  university  graduate, 
and  though  his  diploma  has  not  brought  him  much  he  was 
bound  to  send  his  daughters  to  college.  With  tragic  effort 
and  sacrifice  he  put  the  elder  ones  through,  and  they  became 
teachers.  But  May  was  a  different  proposition.  She  did 
badly  in  the  academic  course  in  high  school,  and  her  teachers 
reported  her  "absolutely  uninterested." 

ONE  day  the  counselor  called  at  May's  home  and  found 
her  happily  at  work  in  the  kitchen  making  a  cake. 
May's  face  was  eager  and  animated;  This  was  not  the 
bored,  rebellious  child  the  counselor  had  seen  at  school. 
"She's  always  happy  when  she's  cooking,"  the  mother  said. 
"Crazy  about  it  since  she  was  a  little  girl.  She  can  get 
up  a  better  meal  than  most  women." 

"Why  not  make  a  professional  cook  of  her?"  asked  the 
counselor. 

"Her  father  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  We've  always  been 
scholars." 

"There  are  many  good  scholars,  but  very  few  good  cooks, 
and  a  cook's  work  is  much  better  paid,"  the  counselor  said. 
"Resides,  don't  you  want  May  to  be  happy?"  It  was  that 


last  plea  that,  in  time,  brought  over  the  father.  May  was 
transferred  to  a  course  in  home  economics  in  high  school. 
Now  she  is  taking  a  course  in  Teachers  College.  There  is 
every  promise  that  she  will  have  a  busy,  full  life,  but  her 
teacher  sisters  are  still  a  little  ashamed  of  her. 

In  June,  1925,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  appointed  to  study  the  demonstration 
of  the  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors,  stated: 

Our  high  schools  are  now  offering  diversified  courses  to  fit 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  children  .  .  .  but  many  pupils  are 
bewildered  by  the  complexity  of  the  high  school  organization. 
The  bewilderment  would  be  lessened  had  they  received  ade- 
quate guidance  before  entering  high  school.  But  pupils  cannot 
depend  for  guidance  on  the  individual  teacher,  who  is  so  occu- 
pied witbr  his  own  subject  that  he  has  not  the  time  or  the 
outlook  properly  to  guide  pupils.  High  school  principals  are 
unanimously  in  favor  of  educational  guidance  in  junior  high 
schools,  which  will  diminish  the  problem  of  pupil  adjustment. 
The  demonstration  which  has  been  carried  on  in  our  schools  is 
too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  discontinue.  .  .  . 

THE  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors,  having  served  its 
purpose  of  impressing  the  Board  of  Education  with  the 
importance  of  education  guidance,  has  reduced  its  staff.  Dr. 
Hayes  is  still  at  the  main  office,  one  placement  bureau  oper- 
ating, one  vocational  counselor  continues  to  function  in  a 
junior  high  school  and  the  Scholarship  Committee  is  as 
active  as  it  ever  was. 

How  closely  the  city  will  follow  the  methods  of  the 
Vocational  Service  for  Juniors  in  its  guidance  work  is  of 
course  problematical.  The  organization,  since  it  was  conduct- 
ing a  demonstration,  did  the  job  intensively.  But  it  was 
found  that  one  counselor  handled  successfully  between  2,000 
and  2,500  children,  on  which  basis  the  organization  cal- 
culates that  forty-two  guidance  counselors  would  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  junior  high  school  pupils  of  New  York. 

Neither  Dr.  Hayes  nor  the  board  of  managers  claims 
that  forty-two  counselors  or  forty-two  hundred  would  make 
our  public  schools  perfect.  The  system  has  its  flaws  and 
its  weaknesses,  but  it  is  earnestly  trying  to  meet  the  count- 
less demands  of  the  young  lives  it  is  designed  to  serve.  Two 
years  ago  the  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors  published  a 
book  called  Opportunities  for  Vocational  Training  in  New 
York  City.  The  list  of  schools  and  the  vast  variety  of  sub- 
jects taught  is  impressive,  but  it  is  further  proof  that  the 
school  system  of  a  great  modern  city  is  too  complex  for 
any  young  person  to  find  his  way  around  in  it  without  a 
guide.  Children  with  definite  ability  and  ambition — Anna 
who  wants  to  dance,  Fred  who  "makes  up  music,"  Eric,  who 
"tinkers  machines" — are  apt  to  feel  themselves  caught  in  an 
unmeaning  treadmill  when  school  offers  them  only  an  aca- 
demic routine.  Equally  the  child  with  no  pronounced  "bent" 
may  drift  through  school  without  finding  anything  that  gives 
him  a  clue  to  what  he  wants  to  make  of  his  life. 

Do  you  remember  The  Chart  inside  the  cover  of  your 
old  adventure  book,  The  Chart  that  led  The  'Boy  and  his 
friends  safely  through  seas  and  clustered  islands  and  woods 
and  swamps  and  hunger  and  despair  to  The  Place  where 
lay  hidden  golden  doubloons  and  pieces  of  eight?  The  Voca- 
tional Service  for  Juniors  believes  that  its  seven  years  of 
work  prove  that  it  is  necessary  and  that  it  is  possible  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  these  eager  young  adventurers  a  map  of 
the  country,  a  chart  which  will  encourage  and  help  them  as 
they  front  the  problems  and  the  opportunities  of  this  com- 
plex modern  world. 


Through  Neighbors'  Doorways 

A  Department  Devoted  to  Affairs  Commonly  Called  "Foreign" 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  long  ago  and  in  a  Certain 
Place,   all   the   neighborhood   turned   out   to 
pray  for  rain.    The  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies drove  in  from  near  and  far. 
In  the  midst  of  the  big  crowd,  from  Gil- 
boa   and    Cayro,    Smith's   Corners,    Potter's 
Hollow  and  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention,  came 
one  person  that  made  everybody  else  stare,  and  laugh. 

A  little  girl  with  an  umbrella! 

"Land's  sakes,  child,"  several  people  said  to  her,  "what 
in  time  air  you  doin'  with  that  thing?  Ain't  been  a  drop 
o'  rain  in  eight  weeks,  an'  looks  like  they  ain't  never  goin' 
to  be  another." 

"Don't  pay  no  attention  to  her,"  said  others,  with  glum 
looks.  "She's  only  tryin'  to  git  herself  talked  about ;  or 
to  make  this  here  solemn  meetin'  look  ridiculous." 

The  little  girl,  clinging  to  her  umbrella,  looked 
puzzled. 

"I  thought  we  was  going  to  pray  for  rain,"  she  said. 
"Maybe  God  might  answer  before  we  could  get  home." 

Obviously,  it  was  a  case  for  the  pastor,  who  smiled  indul- 
gently as  he  said : 

"Of  course  we  have  faith 
that  He  will  answer  our 
prayers  .  .  .  if  it  be  His 
holy  will.  But—" 

"I  see,"  said  the  little 
girl,  looking  with  a  per- 
haps more  practical  eye  at 
her  superfluous  umbrella. 
"I  see.  Then  faith  is  be- 
lieving ii' hat  you  knoiv 
ain't  so!" 

CHARACTERISTIC- 
ally,  the  first  thing 
those  impossible  Russians 
did  upon  arriving  at  the 
long  -  heralded  meeting  of 
the  Preparatory  Disarma- 
ment Commission  at  Gen- 
eva was  to  propose  some 
disarmament.  Or,  as  you 
might  say  if  you  used  the 
vernacular,  some  disarma- 
ment !  Fancy — at  an  inter- 
national disarmament  con- 
ference, proposing  interna^ 
tional  disarmament!  They 
can't  be  sincere;  they  must 
be,  like  the  little  girl  with 
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to    get    themselves     talked 


"It  wasn't  comfortable,  anyhow  .'" 
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about,  "or  to  make  this  here  solemn  meetin'  look  ridiculous." 

They  only  do  it  to  annoy, 
Because  they  know  it  teases. 

International  mischief-makers,  tweaking  the  nose  of  capi- 
talism at  its  prayers.  Business  of  indignation.  You  could 
have  said  in  advance  that,  as  at  the  event  it  was  described 
in  Raymond  G.  Swing's  dispatch,  the  commission  would 
"hear  Litvinov  in  silence ;"  that  after  offering  his  resolution 
embodying  his  magnificent  absurdity,  he  would  "sit  down 
unapplauded." 

At  this  writing,  in  the  last  moment  before  these  words 
go  to  the  printer,  the  delegates — the  whole  world  in  fact — 
are  still  gasping  at  the  sheer  mischievous  impudence  of  the 
Russian  prank.  By  the  time  you  are  reading  this,  the  more 
or  less  reliable  news  dispatches  will  have  informed  you  about 
the  various  kinds  of  reaction  to  the  cherubic-faced  Litvinov's 
suggestion  that  the  way  to  disarm  is  to  disarm.  Simple  enough : 

Disband  all  armies,  scrap  all  navies,  destroy  all  fortifications, 
suppress  and  prohibit  all  military  training  and  military  propa- 
ganda, abolish  all  military  power,  and  call  a  world  confer- 
ence next  March  to  give  effect  to  this  determination. 


IT  COULDN'T  be  on 
on  the  level.  And  it 
wasn't  on  the  level.  Steeped 
to  the  ears  in  blood ;  its  very 
existence  dependent  upon 
the  ruthless  suppression,  by 
wholesale  butchery  of  every 
form  of  opposition,  the 
Soviet  government  is  no 
more  entitled  to  point 
fingers  of  scorn  at  capitalist 
militarism,  or  to  call  for  the 
universal  abolition  of  physi- 
cal force  than  Nicholas  II, 
whom  they  slaughtered 
with  his  wife  and  children, 
was  in  1899  to  blather 
about  peace  from  behind 
the  largest  army  in  the 
world.  As  an  immediate 
program,  or  any  program 
at  all,  the  Russian  proposal 
is  not  to  be  taken  seriously, 
even  as  a  gesture.  It  was 
not  the  expression  of  any 
childish  naivete  —  Litvinov 
is  no  little-girl-with-an-um- 
brella — the  chief  intent 
clearly  was  "to  make  this 
here  solemn  meetin'  look 
ridiculous." 
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RIDICULOUS  it  is,  without  need  of  the  Russian  jazz. 
Ridiculous  as  would  be  a  prohibition  meeting  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  bar-tenders.  Every  bar-tender  knows  that 
booze  is  dangerous  stuff,  and  that  a  man  is  better  off  if  he 
lets  it  alone ;  but  "business  is  business,"  and — "I  have  to 
live,  don't  I  ?"  Even  if  the  nations  believed  in  disarma- 
ment (which  they  do  not),  the  personnel  of  the  Geneva 
conference  is  not  such  as  to  effectuate  that  belief.  Aside 
from  the  preponderant  cynicism  of  the  politicians,  every 
one  of  the  important  delegations  to  that  conference  has  at 
its  core  a  nucleus  of  military  and  naval  experts,  regarded 
as  authorities  on  this  subject.  From  which  of  these  do  you 
expect  now,  or  ever,  bona  fide  recommendations,  or  even 
assent,  looking  to  the  abolition  or  even  serious  curtailment 
of  their  trade  ?  And  behind  them,  back  home,  is  in  virtually 
every  case  a  government,  and  behind  the  government  a 
people,  inspired  by  fear  of  the  neighbors.  Nor  is  the  fear 
without  occasion. 

THE  main  commission  is  now  adjourned  until  March. 
Meanwhile  a  sub-commission  on  "Security"  will  buckle 
down  to  the  real  subject,  the  subject  which  underlies  the 
whole  question  of  world  peace,  to  which  disarmament  is 
secondary.  Abolish  weapons,  but  leave  the  fundamental 
causes  of  conflict,  and  groups  of  any  size,  or  individuals, 
will  fight  with  teeth  and  finger-nails.  Almost  any  instru- 
ment of  peaceful  industry  or  domestic  life,  a  pitchfork,  a 
skillet,  a  mere  hat-pin,  may  become  a  deadly  weapon.  When 
neighbors  are  friends,  disposed  to  discuss  their  differences 
in  amicable  fashion,  it  matters  little  what  collection  of  dust- 
gathering  weapons  may  be  in  either  house. 

rT~'HE  outstanding  fact  about  the  Geneva  conference  is 
that  the  Commission  on  Security  has  at  its  head  Eduard 
Benes  (pronounced  approximately  Benesh),  foreign  minister 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Picture  a  little,  slender  man  about  the 
size  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  with  sincerity  written  all  over  him 
and  shining  out  of  his  eyes;  canny  enough,  understanding 
all  the  ins-and-outs  of  European  politics ;  scarred  in  his  soul 
with  personal  suffering  for  his  convictions  in  the  old  bad 
days  when  Bohemia  lived  under  the  heel  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Canny  and  "then  some" — an  incorrigible  idealist  with  a 
sense  of  humor  and  without  practical  illusions.  Americans 
love  and  have  a  scattering  of  men — and  women,  too — who 
can  go  into  a  hopelessly  riotous  quarrel  and  somehow  man- 
age to  pacify  it ;  somehow  come  out  leaving  both  sides  laugh- 
ing and  shaking  hands.  And  satisfied,  each  with  what  he 
got  because  he  knows  it  is  right — as  nearly  right  as  can  be 
had.  Wise,  charming  and  on  the  level- — that's  Benes. 

NEARLY  two  years  ago,  writing  from  Geneva  about 
the  then  pending  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Pacific 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes  (subsequently  an- 
aesthetized at  least  for  the  time  being  by  Austen  Chamber- 
lain upon  his  first  appearance  in  the  League  Council  as 
representative  of  the  British  Tory  Government),  I  said: 

Write  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  your  little  book  about 
the  Protocol,  and  keep  it  there,  this  formula: 

France  will  not  disarm  by  so  much  as  one  bean-blower, 
without  guarantees  of  security.  .  .  .  France  has  had  experience 
with  pious  expressions.  .  .  .  The  collateral  must  be  market- 
able, and  on  short  notice. 

This  formula  is  still  perfectly  good,  not  only  for  France, 
but  for  every  one  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Except  Den- 
mark. Denmark,  by  the  way,  awhile  ago,  came  to  the  con- 
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Benes — "wise,  canny  little  man,  and  on  the  level" 

elusion  that  no  army  or  armament  that  she  could  afford 
could  defend  her  against  aggression ;  so  she  chucked  the  whole 
business,  and  is  now  patently  helpless — and  safe!  As  safe 
as  Switzerland.  Maybe  safer. 

All  the  treaties  of  mutual  protection  and  defense  which 
of  late  have  been  re-creating  the  old  network  of  "balanced" 
powers  in  Europe — between  France  and  Poland  and  small 
mid-European  nations;  between  Italy  and  Albania,  and  so 
on — are  in  the  supposed  interest  of  security.  Not  even 
Germany  seriously  thinks  about  the  western  boundaries  cre- 
ated by  the  Versailles  Treaty;  but  everybody  is  scared  to 
death  about  those  to  the  east,  affecting  Poland,  Lithuania, 
Rumania,  Bessarabia,  Bulgaria,  Greece.  And  they  are 
scared  about  them  because  they  know  they  are  not  right. 
The  fuse  which  still  sputters  in  the  European  powder-mill 
runs,  as  it  has  run  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  down  that 
wretched  line  of  force-established  boundary-lines,  from  the 
Baltic  to  Constantinople.  As  long  as  it  is  maintained  by 
force  and  balances-of-power,  it  will  menace  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  moment  a  way  is  established  for  discussing, 
readjusting,  composing  these  boundaries  and  meeting  other 
questions,  old  and  new,  on  the  basis  of  truth  and  justice — 
right  which  fair-minded  persons  of  good  will  can  see  and 
recognize,  all  parties  will  be  ready  to  discuss  and  act  upon 
projects  of  disarmament.  And  not  until  then. 
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THE  problems  involved  are  enormously  intricate  and 
difficult.  In  every  particular  case,  all  sides — for  in  most 
of  them  there  are  not  two  sides  but  many — have  much  to 
be  said  for  them;  every  one  of  them  is  the  heritage  of  a 
history  going  back  to  times  beyond  either  memory  or  records. 
Just  because  the  peoples  involved  are  relatively  backward 
and  unsophisticated,  tradition  and  sentiment  play  an  im- 
mensely important  part  in  the  psychology  of  the  situation ; 
clever  and  mostly  corrupt  leadership  capitalizes  these  things 
under  captions  and  slogans  of  racial  antipathy,  of  pseudo- 
patriotism,  sometimes  of  religion,  just  as  occasionally — of 
course  only  occasionally ! — it  does  in  these  heaven-enlightened 
United  States  of  America. 

It  is  in  that  sub-commission  on  Security,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  that  wise-little-man-on-the-level  Eduard  Benes, 
that  the  business,  if  any,  of  the  present  international  dis- 
armament conference  will  be  initiated.  Meanwhile,  let  the 
Russians  wave  their  blood-stained  umbrella.  It  doesn't 
mean  anything  practical;  but  it  may  be  a  useful  thing  to 
have  had  somebody  register  'Bogey  for  this  game.  Nor  is  it 
without  significance  that  Germany,  hitherto  the  Bad  Boy 
of  militarism,  pretty  effectively  disarmed  after  the  debauch 
of  1914-19,  backs  up  Russia  in  the  demand  for  complete 
disarmament.  Germany,  still  pallid  and  virtuous-minded 
as  any  old  soak  is  likely  to  be  after  a  big  drunk  and  a  season 
in  jail,  sitting  after  the  riot  in  the  ruins  of  her  house  and 
fortunes,  with  a  whale  of  a  debt  to  pay — at  the  best  of  it 
she  will  be  a  long  time  getting  into  shape,  even  if  she  had 
the  desire,  to  get  back  into  the  expensive  game  in  which  she 
lost  the  very  shirt  off  her  back. 

MEANWHILE  also,  the  outstanding  things  in  the 
world  are  the  penitence  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
fiasco  of  the  naval  disarmament  conference,  and  the  decision 
of  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court,  declaring  unconstitutional 
— under  their  own  constitution,  mind  you — the  legislation 
which  was  the  major  cause  of  the  straining  of  relations  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Both  of  these  de- 
velopments are  of  most  propitious  augury. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  it  blares  out  of  the  situation 
like  a  fish-horn  in  a  symphony  concert — or  like  the  little 
girl  with  the  umbrella  among  the  smug-faced  prayers  for 
rain — that  the  hard-boiled  naval  experts,  however  much  they 
may  have  represented  the  Tory  cabinet,  did  not  represent 
the  real  spirit  and  intent  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
Viscount  Cecil,  resigning  in  disgust  from  that  cabinet,  much 
more  truly  represented  them.  Those  in  our  country  who 
affect  to  believe  that  the  British  determination  to  forego 
their  authorized  program  of  warship  construction  is  merely 
a  ruse  to  lull  the  United  States  into  helplessness  are  talking 
nonsense,  and  most  of  them  know  it. 
I 

BEHIND  all  the  tumult  of  talk,  buncombe  and  sincere, 
lies  the  persistent  fact  that  it  is  within  the  power  of 
four  nations  to  throttle  war  in  the  world.  Without  the 
open  or  tacit  consent  and  participation,  direct  or  indirect, 
or  both,  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  controlling  the  production  and  the  storehouses  of 
war-material,  no  war  on  any  appreciable  scale  could  last 
ninety  days.  Italy,  with  all  her  truculent  swashbuckling 
yammer,  could  not  wage  a  respectable  war  against  anybody 
for  two  weeks  without  the  consent  and  providing  partici- 
pation of  one  or  more  of  these.  Neither  could  France  or 
Japan,  Sweden,  Norway,  Belgium  or  Holland ;  Turkey  or 


Mexico.  China — unthinkable.  Whence  the  food,  coal,  oil, 
chemical  products? 

Be  what  they  may  the  sincerity  and  merits  of  Russia's 
present  flamboyant  gesture,  the  fact  remains  that  without 
Russia's  cooperation,  any  move  or  agreement  about  world 
peace  is,  to  say  the  least,  inadequate — in  degree  only  less 
than  without  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  as  things  lie  now,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  together  could  prevent  any  war — 
if  together  they  chose  to  do  so.  Herein  if  no  otherwise,  roots 
the  criminal  folly  of  efforts  to  embitter  relations  between 
these  two. 

Now,  the  thing  that  palsies  the  hands  of  well-intending 
European  nations  as  regards  signing  pledges  to  restrain  or 
punish  aggressor  nations  is  the  fear — almost  the  certainty — 
that  the  United  States  would  insist  upon  the  "neutral" 
right  to  continue  supplying  the  culprit  with  the  resources 
indispensable  to  his  aggression.  No  matter  what  our  pro- 
testations of  pious  intention;  notwithstanding  individual 
support  of  the  "cause  of  peace,"  or  munificent  personal  gifts, 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  somehow  gained  the  impression 
that  in  matters  international  we  are  motivated  principally 
from  the  wallet. 

NOBODY  fears  aggression  by  the  United  States,  and 
no  nation  not  bent  upon  suicide  will  attack  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  concerned  in  any  question  of 
security.  Senator  Borah,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  committed  to  the  support  of  the 
Briand  proposal  to  "outlaw  war,"  represents  a  body  of 
American  opinion  and  feeling  far  more  widespread  and 
deep-seated  than  his  opponents  probably  suppose.  This 
sentiment  may  make  itself  effectively  felt  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  The  term  of  office  of  thirty-two  of  the 
ninety-six  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
drawing  to  a  close;  sixty-four  of  them  will  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  public  approval  within  the  next  two  years.  Thirty-two 
pairs  of  attentive  ears  are  bent  groundward.  Thirty-two 
more  will  listen  to  any  noise  significant  of  the  ballot-box. 
Only  one-third  of  the  Senators  have  the  full  six  years  of 
expectation  of  political  life  conducive  to  temporary  "courage 
of  his  convictions,"  if  any. 

President  Butler  told  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  on 
December  3  that  seventy-five  Senators  were  ready  to  vote 
for  the  Capper  resolution  outlawing  war  as  an  instrument 
of  American  international  policy — provided  it  could  be  got 
out  of  committee.  Congressman  Burton  of  Ohio  fathers  a 
joint  resolution  designed  to  prohibit  the  export  of  arms  and 
war-material  to  any  "aggressor"  state — by  that  meaning  a 
state  which  opens  hostilities  without  exhausting  the  possi- 
bilities of  mediation  and  arbitration.  In  both  houses  of 
Congress  these  resolutions  would  be  reported  and  adopted 
if  the  people  demanded  them  in  unmistakable  terms.  This 
is  an  extraordinarily  favorable  time  to  impress  these  gentle- 
men whose  political  breath  is  so  near  to  being  in  their 
nostrils.  Now  is  the  time  to  be  unmistakable.  Paper  and 
postage  are  cheap,  the  dictionary  is  full  of  words,  and  the 
mails  are  open. 

The  adoption  of  either  or  both  of  these  resolutions  would 
speak  louder  in  the  ears  of  the  world-neighborhood  than  all 
the  prayers  for  peace  between  now  and  the  millennium. 
It  would  give  reality  to  "this  here  solemn  meetin',"  afford 
a  corner-stone  for  the  world's  security,  and  make  Litvinov's 
"umbrella"  look  like  a  doll's  parasol. 


EDITORIALS 


IN   his   message   to   Congress,    President   Coolidge   said 
of  the  Army  engineers'  plan  of  Mississippi  flood  control 
by  means  of  levees  and  floodways:  "It  is  true  of  course 
that   the  troublesome  waters  do  not  originate  on  the 
land  to  be  reclaimed,  but  it  is  also  true  that  such  waters 
have  a  right  of  way  through  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  the  land  there  is  charged  with  that  easement.     It  is  the 
land  of  this  section  that  is  to  be  benefited."    There  spoke  a 
thrifty  man  brought  up  on  a  Yankee  farm.    The  very  same 
facts  have  led  the  men  of  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands  to 
precisely  the  opposite  conclusion:    The  waters  of  more  than 
thirty  states  cannot  be  denied  their  mutual  outlet;  but  the 
damage  they  do  cannot  fairly  be  charged  to  those  whom 
they  injure;  the  whole  people,  through  the  federal  govern- 
ment, should  pay  the  bill  for  chaperoning  the  waters  through 
the  Delta  and  seeing  to  it  that  they  do  not  go  on  a  bust  on 
the  property  of  a  neighbor. 

The  President  submitted  to  Congress  a  plan  of  flood  con- 
trol prepared  by  the  chief  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps, 
General  Jadwin,  which  calls  for  a  total  expenditure  of 
$296,400,000.  Of  this  the  government  is  to  pay  four-fifths 
and  the  people  of  the  affected  states  one-fifth.  That  is  a 
smaller  proportion  for  the  southerners  than  the  present  ratio 
of  two-thirds  and  one-third,  but  it  means  a  great  amount 
of  money  to  be  raised  by  taxes  in  a  stricken  district. 

The  plan  is  not  to  build  the  present  levees  higher,  but 
to  strengthen  them  and  to  follow  nature  in  providing  lateral 
floodways,  or  spillways,  so  that  when  a  great  spring  flood 
comes  down  it  may  be  carried  to  the  gulf  by  a  number  of 
parallel  courses,  as  it  was  before  the  artificial  levees  were 
built  and  the  natural  spillways  were  closed.  The  floodways 
should  greatly  strengthen  the  position  of  the  states  on  the 
lower  river.  But  nothing  is  to  be  done  for  the  present  on 
the  tributaries,  where  the  floods  chiefly  rise.  The  plan 
makes  no  provision  for  reservoirs  and  has  no  direct  effect 
on  navigation.  It  leaves  untouched  those  larger  questions 
of  soil  and  forests  which  all  conservationists  have  hoped  that 
the  government  would  undertake  at  this  time  when  the 
public  could  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  intimately  related 
to  flood  control  and  a  time,  too,  when  the  federal  treasury 
is  in  condition  to  be  called  upon  for  large  expenditures  for 
social  projects  long  before  the  investment  begins  to  bring 
in  a  return. 

Just  a  year  ago  General  Jadwin  predicted  that  the  levee 
system  had  solved  the  problem  of  floods.  Now,  at  the  end 
of  a  hectic  year,  he  flings  another  prophecy  in  the  face  of 
fate  and  the  rainfall:  "Should  Divine  Providence  ever  send 
a  flood  of  the  maximum  predicted  by  meteorological  and 
flood  experts  as  a  remote  probability,  but  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  ultimate  possibility,  the  floodways  provided  in  the 
[present]  plan  are  still  normally  adequate  for  its  passage 


without  having  its  predicted  heights  exceed  those  of  the 
strengthened  levees."  The  people  who  live  below  water- 
level  in  the  Delta  have  a  rooted  conviction  that  Divine 
Providence  will  indeed  send  another  flood.  Their  con- 
fidence in  this  new  but  incomplete  plan  would  have  been 
greater  if  the  prophecy  had  been  made  by  another  engineer — 
President  Morgan  of  Antioch  College,  for  instance,  whose 
flood-control  plans  for  another  river  have  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  having  prevented  floods. 


HARDY  perennial  in  the  Congressional  season  is  the 
attempt  of  someone  or  other  to  legislate  the  federal 
Children's  Bureau  into  obscurity  or  even  complete  annihi- 
lation, though  just  why  this  comparatively  inexpensive  and 
extremely  busy  little  bureau  should  be  the  recipient  of  so 
much  adverse  male  attention  has  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained ;  perhaps  on  psychological  grounds.  This  session's 
attack  is  foreshadowed  in  a  statement  recently  published 
in  the  Boston  Transcript,  in  which  Congressman  A.  Piatt 
Andrew  expresses  again  the  irritation  which  he  embodied 
last  spring  in  a  bill  and  in  his  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  House:  the  Children's  Bureau,  he  declared  in  substance, 
is  a  duplication  of  existing  governmental  agencies;  its  ap- 
propriations have  increased  from  $32,000  in  1913  to  some 
forty  times  that  amount;  the  "agitators"  installed  in  it 
wanted  to  meddle  with  the  divine  rights  of  the  states;  and 
all  in  all,  it  should  be  transferred,  lock,  stock  and  barrel, 
to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  though  the 
secretary  of  labor  should  be  authorized  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish statistics  on  some  of  the  subjects  now  under  its  juris- 
diction, such  as  juvenile  courts,  desertion,  employment,  and 
legislation  in  the  states  as  they  affect  children.  It  seems 
not  to  have  reached  Mr.  Andrew's  ears  that  the  surgeon- 
general  had  expressed  some  embarrassment  at  the  idea  of 
having  such  a  baby  laid  on  his  doorstep,  declaring  a  few 
weeks  before  this  bill  was  introduced  that  "the  Public  Health 
Service  certainly  would  not  be  the  appropriate  place  for 
the  Children's  Bureau  taken  as  a  whole." 

Now,  in  reporting  his  convictions,  Mr.  Andrew  offers 
two  suggestions  for  the  expenditure  of  the  saving  that  might 
be  effected  by  this  change  of  custody:  we  need  "a  consider- 
able number  of  new  cruisers,"  and  we  must  also,  at  once, 
see  to  the  publication  of  the  war  records,  at  present  con- 
tained on  perishable  wood-pulp  paper.  To  be  sure,  he  sug- 
gests another  source  of  national  revenue  by  shifting  certain 
imports  from  the  free  list,  to  meet  new  industrial  situations, 
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especially  that  of  the  tanning  industry.  Without  straining 
personalities  too  far,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Andrew 
is  a  bachelor,  that  he  was  an  impassioned  participant  in  the 
World  War  both  before  and  after  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States,  and  received  both  French  and  American  deco- 
rations for  distinguished  service,  and  that  his  district  in 
Massachusetts,  the  granite  foe  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act 
for  maternity  and  infancy,  is  rich  in  tanneries. 

There  remains,  however,  his  doubt  of  the  need  and  ser- 
viceability of  the  Children's  Bureau.  To  anyone  who  shares 
that  doubt,  we  recommend  its  fifteenth  annual  report,  which 
just  has  come  from  the  press,  detailing  with  impressive  statis- 
tics and  supporting  explanations  its  complicated  work  in 
investigation,  research,  and  education  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  children  and  mothers.  Not  the  least  impressive 
aspect  of  the  report,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of 
"federal  interference"  which  seems  to  be  Mr.  Andrew's 
quarrel,  is  the  fact  that  so  much  of  its  work  was  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  state  and  local  groups,  both  official 
and  voluntary,  for  information  which  they  felt  they  could 
obtain  in  no  other  way ;  that  its  methods  as  well  as  its  spirit 
have  been  unfailingly  cooperative,  that  its  present  resources 
are  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it. 
It  is  quite  unable,  for  example,  to  provide  the  kind  of  con- 
sultation service  offered  without  criticism  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  its  printing  fund  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  for  its  literature. 

Before  the  hue  and  cry  as  to  duplication  and  wasteful 
expenditure  begins  to  echo  again  down  marble  halls,  might 
it  not  be  well  to  examine  again  the  facts  of  studies  and 
services  that  consider  the  health,  the  play,  the  work  and 
the  morals  of  millions  of  actual  children,  whose  needs  and 
potentialities  are  recognized  in  no  other  coordinated  way 
in  the  whole  machine  of  federal  government. 


THE  breath  of  practical  life  was  breathed  into  the  pro- 
posals of  prison  reformers  in  the  recent  address  of 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  before  the  New  York  State 
Crime  Commission.  A  sensible,  modern,  up-to-date  plan, 
the  governor  said,  would  include  the  establishment  of  a 
clearing-house  to  which  all  convicted  felons  would  be  sent 
before  sentence.  This  would  give  time  for  a  careful  study 
of  them  as  individuals  and  decision  could  then  be  made 
as  to  whether  they  belonged  in  state  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane or  in  a  penal  institution.  Judges  and  juries  would 
decide  only  upon  guilt  or  innocence.  The  sentencing  power 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  board  composed  of  psychiatrists, 
physicians,  lawyers  and  others  of  unimpeachable  character, 
who  should  be  paid  salaries  of  at  least  $25,000  a  year.  The 
actual  sentence  would  be  imposed  by  this  board  after  careful 
study  of  each  offender.  Such  a  radical  change  in  procedure 
would  probably  require  a  constitutional  amendment,  and 
the  governor  proposed  that  the  New  York  State  Crime  Com- 
mission devote  its  time  this  year  to  a  study  of  the  subject 
and  the  arousing  of  public  opinion  to  the  need  for  it.  The 
chairman  of  the  commission  has  already  agreed  to  ask  the 
legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  next  year  so  that  this 
study  may  be  made.  Fully  worked  out,  the  plan  might 
cost  a  million  dollars  a  year,  the  governor  said,  but  that 
amount  would  be  trivial  compared  with  the  social  benefits. 


Governor  Smith  also  made  important  recommendations 
regarding  parole  and  probation.  He  would  like  to  see  a 
demonstration  made  of  what  parole  could  be  in  New  York 
State.  He  advocated  establishing  a  parole  commission  con- 
sisting of  the  commissioner  of  corrections,  the  warden  of 
the  prison  in  which  the  prisoner  is  incarcerated,  and  a  third, 
full-time,  well-paid  parole  commissioner  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year  with  a  deputy  at  $6,000.  A  beginning  might 
be  made  with  twelve  or  fifteen  parole  officers  at  a  minimum 
salary  of  $3,000  a  year — men  having  special  qualifications 
for  the  work.  While  believing  that  probation  is  a  legal 
function  closely  allied  to  the  judicial  system,  he  recommend- 
ed that  the  present  State  Probation  Commission  be  retained 
and  its  powers  enlarged  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the 
next  year  or  two  in  raising  the  standards  of  probation  work 
throughout  New  York  State. 


O  TATISTICS  of  deaths  often  suggest,  but  they  rarely 
\^  prove  anything.  The  trend  of  rates  gives  excellent 
leads  to  follow,  but  it  leaves  the  answer  still  in  the  field 
of  probability  and  not  among  the  foundation  stones  of  cer- 
tainty. Just  so  in  the  perennial  discussion  of  our  "conten- 
tious fluid,"  the  most  loved  and  best  hated  of  drinks.  Figures 
show  that  among  more  than  than  half  of  all  our  people — 
women  under  35  and  all  the  youth  and  children  of  the 
land — there  has  been  a  definite  acceleration  of  the  drop  in 
death-rates  since  1920.  Particularly  among  tots  under  five 
years  do  the  death  trends  make  a  sharp  dip  at  1920  and  to- 
boggan downwards  through  1926.  Among  men,  however, 
better  death-rates  in  pre-prohibition  times  have  halted  or 
have  actually  been  turned  to  loss  in  the  later  decades  of  life, 
after  40  years. 

At  the  recent  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  the  riddle  was  answered  similarly  by 
both  statisticians  and  social  workers  from  direct  observa- 
tions: Mr.  Man,  especially  he  of  the  unmarried,  confirmed 
bachelor  age,  the  man  who  chooses  to  drink  in  defense  of 
personal  liberty,  gets  stronger  and  often  more  dangerous 
firewater  than  before,  and  when  he  does  he  plays  the  hog 
because  it  is  so  long  between  drinks  nowadays.  The  family, 
particularly  mother  and  the  youngsters,  have  been  enjoying 
a  rare  freedom  to  eat  what  they  need,  to  be  warmly  clad, 
to  live  in  better  homes,  to  have  a  bit  more  recreation,  and 
to  postpone  a  year  or  two  the  start  of  the  big  boys  and 
girls  out  of  school  and  into  industry.  So  narrow  is  the 
margin  of  the  wage-earner  between  sufficiency  and  sickness 
that  when  the  10  per  cent  of  his  earnings  which  used  to 
buy  beer  and  whiskey,  goes  to  food,  rent,  clothing,  and 
holidays,  the  family  most  admirably  thrives.  Louis  I.  Dub- 
lin gave  the  numerical  expression  of  facts  out  of  Census 
Bureau  and  life  insurance  experience,  while  Haven  Emer- 
son raked  the  records  of  social  workers  "whose  word  car- 
ries" and,  according  to  Martha  B.  Bruere,  "these  are  as  re- 
liable as  statistics  .  .  .  and  possibly  more  so."  And  at  the 
Cincinnati  meeting,  instead  of  a  Donnybrook  fair  th'ere  was 
something  approaching  the  calm  of  scientific  honesty,  broken 
into  only  by  the  fantasies  of  one  physician  who  dealt  out 
pre-glacial  physiology  to  post-war  health  officers.  Has  pub- 
lic health  benefited  by  prohibition  ?  On  the  whole,  yes. 
Q.  E.  D. 
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ALLYHOO  is  good  Irish  for  a  ruction — 
the  kind  they  had  at  Ballyhooly,  County 
Cork.  In  these  states  it  now  means  the 
tumult  and  shouting  of  a  barker  •  before  a 
side-show  to  draw  a  crowd.  Silas  Bent  has 
seized  on  the  word  as  a  label  for  the  ex- 
citedly trivial  or  violently  sensational  or  falsely  inflated  news 
and  "features"  that  our  newspapers  increasingly  print  to 
draw  vast  crowds  of  readers  so  they  may  charge  high  rates 
to  advertisers  who  seek  to  sell  wares  to  these  crowds.  He 
bluntly  charges  that  ballyhoo  is  now  "the  voice  of  the  press," 
created  by  the  "giants  of  war,  machine  production,  and  a 
public  school  system."  His  book  is  a  bitter  attack  on  certain 
forces  in  modern  journalism,  but  it  is  not  conventional  muck- 
raking; there  is  a  sometimes  strident  anger,  but  little 
viciousness  toward  men  or  even  papers.  It  is  rich  in  facts, 
most  of  which  are  already  familiar  to  journalists  who  follow 
their  trade  papers.  Scarcely  a  problem  or  trend  in  our 


journalism  escapes  Mr.  Bent,  so  whether  you  agree  with 
all  his  criticism  or  not  you  will  admit  that  Ballyhoo  is  an 
able  and  often  penetrating  survey  of  a  giant  force  in 
civilization. 

This  is  not  layman's  criticism.  Mr.  Bent  is  a  reformed 
journalist  who  has  practised  his  profession  on  important 
papers  and  taught  its  principles  in  schools.  His  expertness 
is  obvious:  what  is  the  title  Ballyhoo  but  ballyhoo?  His 
chapter  heads  betray  the  smartness  of  the  caption  writer  in 
Goose-stepping  for  the  Administration  or  The  Butter  and 
Egg  Man  of  the  News.  We  are,  in  fact,  a  ballyhoolish  race. 

But  smartness  of  style  cannot  lessen  the  weight  of  Mr. 
Bent's  thesis  which,  though  unstated  in  the  book  runs  thus : 
The  commercial  exploitation  of  ballyhoo  news,  the  reckless 
invasion  of  privacy,  and  the  provision  of  vaudeville  enter- 
tainment have  seduced  the  press  from  its  ancient  ideal  of 
serving  as  a  discoverer  and  recorder  of  facts  on  which  we 
can  base  democratic  opinion  and  action,  and  as  a  defender 
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of  the  people  against  governmental  and  economic  injustice. 
Thus  it  has  become  lax  in  uncovering  and  reporting  news 
of  grave  social  import  because  such  service  is  both  dangerous 
and  unremunerative.  One  chapter  pictures  the  emasculation 
of  the  Washington  correspondent ;  another  the  decay  of  the 
art  of  reporting  because  the  dividend-seeking  publisher  is 
quite  willing  to  let  his  inadequate  staff  of  underpaid  re- 
porters take  the  easiest  way,  namely,  that  of  getting  "hand- 
outs" of  "canned  news"  from  interested  sources;  and  a  third 
on  the  interventions  of  the  publicity  agent.  Mr.  Bent  be- 
lieves that  over  50  per  cent  of  our  news  now  arises  from 
interested  sources,  but  he  wisely  distinguishes  between  the 
trivial  puffery  of  the  press  agent  or  the  machiavellian  pro- 
paganda of  the  "counsellor  on  public  relations,"  and  the 
extremely  valuable  interpretation  of  the  news  of  science  or 
social  progress  by  publicity  directors. 

The  cause  of  these  failures  is  that  the  newspaper  has  be-  t 
come  big  business.  It  has  vast  investments;  it  issues  secur- 
ities that  must  pay  dividends;  it  seeks  to  cut  costs  by  the 
standardization  of  everything  from  comic  strips  to  print- 
paper  sizes;  it  belongs  to  "chains"  wherefrom  are  reaped 
the  economies  of  mass  production  and  low  overhead.  The 
advertisers  pay  sometimes  as  high  as  nine-tenths  of  the  rev- 
enue of  a  paper;  and  they  demand  sometimes  as  high  as 
three-fourths  of  the  available  space,  with  60  per  cent  the 
general  average.  Now,  as  one  big  business  they  can  tell 
any  other  big  business  where  to  go  if  it  seeks  to  dictate 
in  the  news  columns.  But  as  part  of  big  business,  the  press 
plays  the  game.  It  seeks  circulation  with  a  fiery  zeal,  for 
circulation  is  what  advertisers  buy.  It  has  become  money 
conscious.  The  chapter  on  advertising  develops  this  part 
of  the  thesis.  There  is  also  a  sympathetic  study  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  chain  in  which  Mr.  Bent  finds  much  to 
praise  because  it  has  fought  for  labor  and  is  still  crusading 
against  evil  forces  in  our  political  life.  Chains  do,  says  the 
author,  stifle  competition,  encourage  standardized  stuff,  and 
threaten  a  monopoly  control  of  printing;  but  they  also 
attain  a  joint  financial  independence  that  enables  them  to 
fight  local  money  powers. 

Now  for  the  important  conclusions  from  this  not  alto- 
gether novel  picture  of  our  press.  The  claims  of  the  news- 
paper press  to  a  priestly  status  because  of  its  social  services 
are  no  longer  real,  if  they  ever  were.  If  it  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  money-making  and  the  purveying  of  entertainment  and 
ballyhoo  for  profit,  then  pretensions  to  priestliness  are  ridi- 
culous. The  public  finds  them  so,  and  has  become  indif- 
ferent to  protecting  the  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  invasions  of  press  freedom  by  the  government  or 
courts,  or  the  quarrel  between  the  newspapers  and  the  radio. 
The  newspaper  must  fight  its  way,  as  do  other  businesses. 
This  forces  the  final  question :  does  this  particular  business 
deserve  the  protections  of  the  first  amendment  or  the  gov- 
ernment subsidy  of  a  second-class  mail  privilege?  Mr. 
Bent's  final  challenge  is  to  the  press  itself,  for  it  is  threatened 
with  a  withdrawal  of  privileges  and  the  imposition  of  new 
censorships.  What  does  it  expect  to  do? 

This  book  is  clearly  a  serious  study,  though  it  is  bright 
with  piquant  incidents  and  slashing  attacks.  It  is  lop-sided 
because  it  does  not  emphasize  the  really  remarkable  ser- 
vices of  the  press  in  covering  the  routine  news  of  the  world 
and  in  lending  a  helping  hand  to  such  causes  as  health, 
education,  and  governmental  reform.  It  does  not  put  a 
fair  share  of  the  evils  on  the  public  and  on  the  things 
in  our  life  that  create  the  public.  The  influence  of  the 


Spirituals  sung  over  the  murdered  stevedore  in  Porgy: 

"Teck  dis  man  an"  gone,  gone, 
Deat'  ain't  yuh  gots  no  shame  ?" 

new  leisure  in  recasting  some  of  the  contents  of  the  news- 
paper as  entertainment  is  not  mentioned.  We  wish  there 
\vere  more  apprehension  of  final  causes,  such  as  Mr.  Bent 
displays  in  his  words  respecting  the  tabloids:  "Satisfying 
instinctive  appetites,  and  fitting  neatly  into  the  scheme  of 
industrialized  democracy,  they  are  a  natural  flowering  of 
modern  journalism.  They  are  the  daily  printed  folk-lore 
of  the  factory  age." 

We  feel,  too,  that  the  author  stopped  short  of  certain 
final  questions  to  both  papers  and  readers:  Should  the  press, 
any  more  than  the  schools  or  the  church,  expect  to  make 
profits?  If  it  does  make  profits,  is  there  now  an  honest 
division  between  the  proprietors  and  the  working  journal- 
ist ?  Do  we  pay  enough  to  get  good  reporters  and  protect 
them  from  bribery  or  seduction  into  more  remunerative  pro- 
fessions? Do  the  papers  provide  staffs  big  enough  and  able 
enough  to  dig  out  real  news,  such  as  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal?  Can  readers  ask  much  more  so  long  as  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  pauperized  by  the  advertisers  although  they 
of  course  finally  but  indirectly  pay  the  bill  ? 

T  TPTON  SINCLAIR  enforces  the  same  idea  of  the 
\__J  printing-press  as  a  strictly  legal  mint.  Developing 
the  concept  of  economic  determinism  in  literature  that  he 
put  forward  in  historical  form  in  Mammonart,  he  comes 
down  to  date.  He  attacks  not  the  publishers,  but  the  au- 
thors, both  magazine  and  bookmen,  and  claims  that  they 
have  sold  out  whatever  talents  they  possessed  for  the  easy 
money  to  be  made  by  writing  romantic  piffle,  ivory-tower 


sensuousness,  or  subtle  defenses  of  the  economic  status  quo. 
He  lays  about  him  right  and  left,  naming  names  from  James 
Branch  Cabell  to  Edward  Arlington  Robinson,  and  develop- 
ing a  special  hymn  of  hate  for  George  Horace  Lorimer  and 
the  debilitating  effect  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  He 
is  often  acute,  diabolically  right  in  many  an  analysis  of  an 
over-stuffed  reputation,  and  full  of  choice  bits  of  gossip.  He 
believes  that  many  a  tired  radical  now  licks  the  hand  he 
once  bit,  and  that  the  writers  of  today  can  glimpse  the 
muses  only  when  clad  in  cloth  of  gold. 

There  is  the  usual  addition  of  personal  sauce — an  amusing 
section  on  his  own  adventures  in  breaking  down  the  Bos- 
ton censorship  on  Oil!  and  many  recounted  interludes  be- 
tween Sinclair  and  his  fellow  craftsmen  whose  ways  he 
would  reform.  There  is  also  the  artful  selection  of  ma- 
terial that  proves  the  thesis  with  seemingly  unconscious 
omissions  of  evidence  on  the  other  side.  But  so  much  of 
what  Mr.  Sinclair  says  is  true,  and  all  of  what  he  writes  is 
so  freshly  conceived  and  humanly  amusing  that  the  book  is 
both  useful  and  stimulating.  Our  case  cannot  be  quite 
so  bad  as  he  declares,  but  it  is  none  too  good,  and  if  you 
have  indigestion  from  too  rich  a  diet  of  publishers'  blurbs 
and  back-scratching  criticism,  here  is  a  tart  antidote. 

MR.  WOOLLEY'S  book  on  free-lancing  might  be 
exhibit  A  for  the  above  prosecution.  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  opened  his  oysters  with  a  pen.  He  knows  about 
writing  for  a  living;  he  has  been  reporter,  engineer  of  a 
fiction  syndicate,  and  now  celebrates  a  record  of  one  thou- 
sand articles  or  stories  for  forty  magazines.  He  was  one 
of  Mr.  Lorimer's  writers  for  The  Post — but  scarcely  had 
his  literary  career  ruined  thus  for  he  never  aspired  to  a 
literary  career.  He  has  done  useful  and  honest  work  in 
which  he  has  the  self-made  man's  pride,  and  the  net  wisdom 
of  the  book  is  that  "the  average  young  writer  fails  because 
he  lacks  a  selling  plan."  He  himself  succeeded  because  of 
"the  industry  and  strategy"  he  displayed  in  getting  through 
the  editorial  doors.  This  is  not  a  glorious  revelation  of 
the  literary  life,  but  it  is  so  honest  that  it  proves  what  a 
pessimistic  friend  told  Sinclair:  "These  authors  are  not 
forced.  They  write  what  they  want  to  write."  They  are 
not  mute  Miltons,  but,  as  their  chosen  title  of  "free-lance" 
shows,  mercenaries,  sometimes  even  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

What  Price  Spirituals? 

CATFISH  ROW  in  the  Negro  quarter  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  is  a  far  cry  from  Broadway.  Life 
has  a  different  rhythm  there  where  the  blue  sea  lies  in  wait 
for  fisher-craft,  where  magnolias  drench  the  moon,  and 
where  Negroes  toil  by  day  and  gamble  and  love  by  night. 
Emotions  are  white-hot  in  Catfish  Row,  and  death  waiting. 
That  is  why  Negroes  sing  spirituals.  What  else  can  they 
do  but  sing?  Who  cares  but  Jesus? 

In  Porgy,  by  DuBose  and  Dorothy  Heyward,  the  Theatre 
Guild  has  tried  to  stage  the  tragic-gay  pageant  of  Cat- 
fish Row,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  those  who  know 
Negro  life  in  the  South  are  moved  to  tears  by  certain  scenes, 
notably  that  one  wherein  these  vagabonds,  who  for  a  moment 
like  pilgrims  between  dawn  and  night,  dwell  in  this  ruined 
tenement,  sing  spirituals  over  the  bed  of  the  murdered  steve- 
dore while  the  funeral  money  tinkles  into  the  saucer  to  keep 
his  corpse  "fr'm  goin'  to  de  students."  The  pitiful  chorus 
swells  and  giant  shadows  rise  as  the  singers  sway  athwart 
the  lamp — shadows  that  might  have  come  from  the  jungle, 


ON    leading  the   Kojacs 

tO   Water  .     .     .    Birth  gave  Mrs.  Kojac  sod-hut 

ideas  of  cleanliness.  So  she  grudges 

the  energy  required  to  maintain 

American  standards. 

The  easier  washing  can  be  made  for 

her,  the  less  resistance.  And  Fels-Naptha 

makes  it  easier.   It  brings  Extra  help 

— two  cleaners  instead  of  one.  Good 

golden  soap  blended,  by  the  exclusive 

Fels-Naptha   process,  with   plenty  of 

dirt-loosening     naptha.     Fels-Naptha 

works  excellently  in  cool  or  lukewarm 

water — an  important  point  where  hot 

water  is  a  luxury. 

You'll  find  many  homes  where  clean- 
liness can  be  aided  by  recommending 
Fels-Naptha.  Write  Fels  &  Company, 
Philadelphia,  for  a  sample,  mentioning 
the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

O  1928,  Fel»  &  Co.  THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


AN  ERROR! 

t  In  the  Christmas  issue  of  the  Survey,  there  appeared 
an   illustrated    page   of   art   objects   sponsored   by   the 
Art     Colony     Industries,     America's    leading     metal 
craftsmen,    34   Union   Square,    New  York   City. 
IF  Through  an  oversight,  the  advertisement  did  not  state 
that  parcels  post  charges  would  be  paid  to  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  on  all  orders  for  $5.00  or  more. 
H  All   orders  could  be  shipped  within  24  hours  of  re- 
ceipt of  same. 

IF  All    orders   must    be    accompanied   by   proper    remit- 
tance. 

IF  Money  cheerfully   refunded,  if  not  fully  satisfied. 
IF  Special  discount  to  clubs   and  institutions. 
'  A  beautiful  48-page  illustrated  catalog  of  Art  Colony 
Product*   will   be   sent   gratis,   upon    request,  to  you 
and   your   friends.     Kindly   ask   for   catalog    G    112. 
II  Art  Colony  Products.   Eternally  beautiful.  Gathered 

from  all  the 
world.  For  eve- 
ry home,  for 
every  occasion, 
for  every  purse. 


A-60  Russian  tea- 
kettle, one  of  our 
many  products.  In 
hammered  brass  or 
copper.  Pewter- 
lined.  Holds  10 
large  cups.  Price 
$7.50 


ART  COLONY  INDUSTRIES 

America's  Leading  Metal  Craftsmen 
34  Union  Square  New  York  City 


Tel.  t  Stuyv.  1934 


NTIQUES 


63  Fifth  Avenue 

(.Entrance  on   131*   Street) 


MARY  CLAIRE  O'BRIEN 

New  York  City 
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New  and  Effective 

HAVE   ALL  THE   APPEARANCE  OF  ACTUALLY 
HAND  WRITTEN  LETTERS.    COST  MUCH  LESS. 


G.  HERT 


Samples  On  Request 
106  East  19th  St. 


N.  Y.  City 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — 
already  in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in 
turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general 
cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 
Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 


LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


LECTURES 


Ten  Lectures  on 

"MENTAL  HYGIENE  and  PERSONALITY" 

will  be  given  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  610  Lexington  Avenue,  on 
Tuesday  afternoons  at  four  o'clock,  beginning 
January  loth,  1928.  Speakers:  Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow, 
Dr.  Frankwood  Williams,  Dr.  Abraham  Myerson, 
Dr.  Lawson  Lowrey,  Dr.  Otto  Rank. 

Tickets   for   the   course    Ten    Dollars. 
Special   rates  to  professional  workers. 

For  further  details,  write  or  telephone 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  LECTURE  COMMITTEE 

228  EAST  IQTH  STREET,  GRAMERCY  3253 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the 

LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY 

Thursday   Evening,   December  29,   6:30   P.    M. 
IRVING  PLAZA,  17  Irving  Place,  New  York  City 

Subject:  POLITICAL  PROSPECTS  FOR  1928 

Speakers:   Senator  GERALD  P.  NYE  of  North  Dakota 
NORMAN  HAPGOOD      MAX  EASTMAN       NORMAN  THOMAS 

Chairman:  ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT 

Tickets  at  $2.50  may  be  obtained  at  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy, 70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Admission  to  balcony  at 
8:30,  $1.00.  For  information  regarding  Students'  Conference  of 
L.  I.  D.,  New  York  City,  December  28-30,  1927,  write  Harry  W. 
Laidler,  Executive  Director  of  the  L.  I.  D. 


or  hell  itself.     And  Broadway  knows  a  moment  of  genuine 
emotion. 

But  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  play,  the  theater  betrays 
the  Negro;  his  tragedy  needs  no  symbolic  shadow-shapes. 
The  pitiful  petitions  of  the  spirituals  are  enough.  This 
betrayal  is  plain  again  in  the  plot,  for  it  swings  on  elemental 
emotions  and  raw  violence  that  are  true  enough  of  certain 
kinds  of  Negroes,  but  when  put  on  the  stage  these  things 
suffer  a  change  into  high-pitched  and  unmotivated  melo- 
drama. That  is  why  the  pictorial  local  color  and  race 
revelations  are  the  most  significant  parts  of  the  play.  As  a 
tragedy  of  persons,  Porgy  is  not  great,  though  the  cripple 
is  full  of  a  gallant  wistfulness  to  be  loved,  admirably  sug- 
gested by  Frank  Wilson,  and  Crown's  Bess  struggles  to 
escape  the  nemesis  of  race  and  her  own  weakness.  But  as 
a  swift,  rowdy  pageant  the  drama  is  vividly  amusing  and 
shot  through  with  bitter  understanding  and  racial  veracity. 

The  Guild  calls  Porgy  a  folk  play,  and  the  name  is  de- 
served. Indeed,  it  is  so  full  of  rich  American  folk-life  that 
it  blunts  the  frequent  charge  that  the  Guild  has  done  little 
for  native  themes.  Here  it  has  worked  a  miracle.  For 
consider  the  ironic  fact  that  Porgy  is  from  a  novel  by  a 
white  Southerner  about  Charleston  Negroes,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  a  group  of  continental  and  Jewish  tradition,  acted 
by  Negroes  from  Harlem,  and  directed  by  a  Russian-Ar- 
menian, Reuben  Mamoulian  by  name.  The  acting  is  the 
most  satisfying  any  Negro  company  has  ever  done ;  for  here 
the  cast  talk  their  own  idiom  and  move  to  native  rhythms. 
Wesley  Hill,  as  the  captain  of  the  doomed  fisherman,  is 
quintessential  Negro. 

Propaganda  is  mercifully  absent.  The  problem  is  not  of 
Negro  and  whites,  but  of  the  Negro  and  his  soul.  True, 
if  you  know  (and  only  those  who  already  know  will  catch 
all  the  overtones  in  Porgy),  the  clangor  of  the  ambulance 
gong  and  of  the  Black  Maria  reverberate  meaning.  The 
white  man  comes  to  carry  off  the  sick  or  to  jail  the  criminal 
— in  short,  only  when  he  is  afraid.  He  is  the  law,  and  as 
such  he  is  met  with  bland  protestations  of  ignorance.  But 
his  vices  and  his  conventions  come  to  Catfish  Row.  Doesn't 
Sporting  Life  have  cocaine  in  his  hat  and  hootch  on  his  hip? 
And  doesn't  the  charlatan  Negro  lawyer  sell  divorce  at  a 
dollar  the  shot  ?  But  the  crap  game,  and  Porgy 's  strangling 
hands,  and  the  lust  loose  on  an  island,  and  the  terror  of 
storm,  and  the  alternate  appeal  to  Jesus  and  voodoo — these 
are  Negro-born.  So  also  is  the  humble,  stricken  sense  of 
death,  and  from  that  rock-bottom  emotion  (to  which  science 
has  anesthetized  us  others)  are  born  the  spirituals. 

Broadway  knows  little  of  this.  It  thinks  a  spiritual  is 
picked  out  like  a  Mammy  Song  in  the  cotton  fields  under 
the  southern  m-o-o-n.  It  does  not  know  that  a  race  suf- 
fered them  into  being.  The  Guild  has  done  much  to  keep 
the  minstrel  black-face  and  cabaret  note  out  of  Porgy,  but 
the  Guild  cannot  remold  the  conventions  in  the  minds  of 
the  audience.  They  are  amused,  even  stirred,  but  they 
remain  white  and  superior.  They  may  laugh,  sometimes 
pity — but  can  they  understand  ? 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

Much  Ado  About  Speakeasies 

NEW  YORK  NIGHTS,  by  Stephen  Graham.     Illustrations  by  Kurt  H'icse 
Doran.      288  pp.      $4.00   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

A  MERICANS  may  be  credited  with  inventing  slum- 
/\_  ming.  We  are  probably  still  the  leading  shimmers, 
though  the  styles  change  each  decade.  We  led  when  slum- 
ming was  tinged  with  philanthropy  and  we  lead  now  when 
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By  One  Who  Was  Greatly  Moved 

Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovich 

WENT  to  Greece  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Near  East  Relief,  to  see  the 
children  who  were  born  in  the  midst  of  fiery  horrors.  The  great 
tragedy  of  Smyrna,  when  men  were  slaughtered  and  women  died  from 
starvation,  was  hardest  of  all  upon  the  orphaned  children  who,  without  coun- 
try or  parents,  have  as  their  background  and  nurture  only  America.  By  the 
"greatest  trek  in  history"  they  were  brought  to  safety  by  America. 

For  the  Near  East  Relief  is  America, — salvation  and  hope  for  the  children. 

Till  now  the  Near  East  Relief  has  meant  relief  and  salvation.  Seeing 
Admiral  Bristol's  ship  and  sailors,  the  great  crowd  felt  they  had  reached  home 
at  last.  One  child  asked,  "And  where  is  God?"  The  first  great  task  was  safety, 
shelter  and  food.  That  stupendous  task  was  finished.  Or  rather,  it  has  gone 
into  the  second  stage  of  settling  down. 

Children  old  enough  to  be  placed  out  are  being  found  homes  with  rela- 
tives or  fellow-villagers.  They  like  the  land,  and  many  of  them  are  placed  in 
agricultural  families.  This  "placement,"  that  comes  so  smugly  from  our 
accustomed  lips,  is  a  weary  task  not  yet  adequately  provided  for.  How  diffi- 
cult to  know  how  the  children  will  fare!  But  of  course  native  assistance, 
generally  developed  in  the  Near  East  Relief  organization,  is  relied  upon,  as  it 
must  be,  to  secure  effective  assurance  that  the  plan  works. 

Among  the  boys  quartered  in  Athens,  English  lessons  are  eagerly  sought. 
Clubs  are  developed.  "Thurber's  Boys"  are  known  throughout  the  city,  for 
the  director  in  Athens  is  far  more  than  an  administrator.  He  likes  boys.  This 
personal  zest  for  people  rather  than  for  organization  I  saw  often  beautifully 
instanced  in  my  brief  stay.  Without  it  how  empty  America's  help  to  these 
children  would  be! 

The  children  love  their  lessons,  their  trade  training,  their  gardens.  Every 
activity  has  its  direct  use  and  meaning. 

As  the  majority  of  the  children  are  Eastern  Orthodox  in  faith,  they  at- 
tend the  church  of  their  fathers,  and  Greek  priests  come  to  the  orphanage  for 
suitable  ceremonies.  Armenian  children  are  ministered  to  by  the  Armenian 
church.  This  recognition  that  the  work  of  the  Near  East  Relief  is  a  service 
rendered  to  fellow  Christians  of  another  loyalty  is  a  very  important  point.  It 
is  another  element  in  that  new  corner  the  Near  East  has  turned, — the  shift 
from  proselytizing  to  fraternal  understanding. 


r  ~i 

|     NEAR  EAST  RELIEF,   151   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Enclosed    is    my    check    for    $ to  further  the  work  of  child  welfare  and  inter-       I 


national    amity    in    the    Near    East. 


Name 
Address 


J 
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HAVELOCK  ELLIS 

writes  of 

Marriage  Today  and  Tomorrow 

"TN  the  January  FORUM,  Havelock  Ellis, 

1     most    eminent    of    authorities    on    the 

psychology  of  sex,  tells  how  he  would 

humanize    a    basic   institution.     His    article 

will    be    regarded   by    some,    inevitably,    as 

revolutionary,   but  by   all   as   creative   of  a 

broader   and   more    sympathetic   conception 

of  the  "holy  state'." 

Other  Articles  of  Note 

DOES  ADVERTISING  PAY  THE 

PUBLIC—^  Debate 
Stuart  Chase  vs.  Roy  S.  Durstine 

WISER  DAUGHTERS 

Warwick  Deeping 

THE   CITIZENSHIP  OF  THE   POPE 

Gino  Speranza 

THE  CHILD  JESUS  OF  PRAGUE 
Paul  Claudel 

DO  WE  NEED  REGIONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT? 

William  Bennett  Munro 

THE  MODERN  CURRENT  IN 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

Paul  Elmer  More 

ARE  HEROES  HEROES? 
Fitzhugh  Green 

THE  AMERICAN  CREDO 

Agnes  Repplier 

DISRAELI— PART  IV 

Andre  Maurois 

Clip  This  Coupon  and  Save  50%  on  Your 
Introductory  Subscription 

THE  FORUM  8-1-28 

441  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Please    enter    my    subscription    for    six    months, 
$1.00   enclosed. 

Name    

Address     

City  and  State 

Regular  Price,  40  cents  a  copy;  by  the  year,  $4.00 


slumming  leads  to  red  lights  and  white  lights,  jazz  and 
abandon.  Slumming  has  in  a  generation  run  the  gamut 
from  shocks  to  thrills.  Mr.  Graham  writes  of  slumming 
for  thrills  to  which  he  seems  to  be  an  addict. 

If  night  life  in  New  York  is  altogether  a  pursuit  of 
hooch  and  women  this  is  probably  a  good  report.  It  is  a 
story  about  night  clubs  and  drink  parlors.  The  author 
takes  us  from  one  to  another  with  blase  familiarity  as  though 
he  had  a  job  announcing  the  sights  for  a  sightseeing  tour. 
He  portrays  New  York  by  night  as  a  fountain  of  firewater 
and  he  discourses  at  length  on  the  relative  merits  of  goods 
sold  by  different  bootleggers.  I  would  not  consider  Graham 
a  dispassionate  reporter  and  I  feel  that  he  hurts  his  book 
by  stooping  now  and  then  to  smartness.  Many  beauty  par- 
lors he  finds  to  be  hooch  shoppes,  so  he  says  that  the  cus- 
tomer "goes  for  a  wave  and  gets  a  splash."  After  going 
out  to  a  speakeasy  he  gets  nervous  and  calls  up  his  friend 
to  see  if  he  (or  she)  is  still  alive.  This  is  "an  example 
of  the  risks  of  speakeasy  life — speak  easy  and  die  badly." 
Then  he  drinks  to  "more-ality,  more  and  more  of  it."  But 
perhaps  all  this  is  fitting  a  description  of  night  life  illusory 
escape  from  the  strain  of  urban  living.  In  it  "the  go-get-it 
spirit  has  gone,  and  the  let-it-go  spirit  has  taken  its  place. 
Time  has  ceased  to  be  money.  Money  has  ceased  to  be 
the  great  desirable." 

There  are  a  number  of  redeeming  chapters.  Texas 
Guinan  is  exquisitely  done.  The  Bowery,  published  pre- 
viously in  Harpers,  is  convincing.  The  illustrations  by 
Wiese  are  delightful.  Graham  calls  Broadway  mother  of 
them  but  he  failed  to  follow  the  thought  out  with  a  chap- 
ter on  'Broadway,  the  nation's  fun-market,  setting  the 
amusement  pace  for  all  the  country.  There  is  room  for 
such  a  study  of  Broadway  at  night  but  it  needs  to  be  more 
thoughtfully  done.  It  isn't  doing  justice  to  such  a  subject 
to  trip  over  the  surface  with  impressionistic  wise-cracking. 

NELS  ANDERSON 
Whlttier  House,  Jersey  City 


THE  BLUNDERBUSS  OF  SICKNESS 
(Continued  from  page  438) 


fairly  well  in  terms  of  average  needs  and  average  expenditures 
in  families  of  given  size,  and  these  average  figures  help  prac- 
tically in  planning  the  budget  of  an  individual  family.  But 
the  unevenness  of  sickness  makes  the  use  of  average  figures 
more  dangerous  than  useful.  The  solution  of  the  financial 
problem  of  food  supply  is  mostly  a  matter  of  income,  but 
the  solution  of  the  financial  problem  of  sickness  is  mostly  a 
question  of  the  distribution  of  the  burden.  We  are  separat- 
ing sharply  the  financial  burden  of  sickness  from  the  many 
problems  connected  with  the  furnishing  of  medical  service, 
and  are  confining  our  attention,  for  the  moment,  solely  to 
the  financial  side.  Every  banker  who  runs  a  Christmas 
Club  knows  that  the  traditional  virtue  of  thrift  is  to  be  cul- 
tivated not  by  watering  it  with  moral  words  but  by  creating 
opportunities  for  systematic  savings  against  a  known  future 
need.  Every  banker  will  agree  without  argument,  that  in 
no  other  way  will  families  make  regular,  effective  and  cer- 
tain provision  against  an  irregular,  uneven  and  uncertain 
event,  such  as  sickness  is. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  hits  of  the  blunderbuss  and  of  the 
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HIDING  behind 
a  mask,  man's 
most    danger' 
ous  enemy  strikes  in 
the  dark  and  adds  two 
out  of  every  thirteen 
deaths    to   his   score. 


The  Great  Imitator 


pretending  to  practice 
medicine. 

The  United  States 
Government    took    a 


Just  so  long  as  men  and  women, 
and  boys  and  girls  approaching 
maturity,  are  not  taught  to  recog- 
nize the  cruelest  of  all  foes  to 
health  and  happiness — just  so 


simulate.   No  wonder  it  is  called 
"The  Great  Imitator". 

It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  each 
man  desirous  of  protecting  his  own 


and  told  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  the  truth  about  this 
dread  disease  and  what  it  would  do 
if  unchecked  or  improperly  treated. 

It  can  be  cured  by  competent  phy- 


health— and  more  especially  the    sicians  if  detected  in  time  and  if 


long  will  many  lives  be  utterly  V  sicians  ?  detected  in  time  and  if 

wrecked,  lives  which  could  have  du,tv  °f  every  parent  anxious  to  the  patient  faithfully  follows  the 

been  saved   or  made  decently  safeguard  children— to  know  its  scientific  treatment  prescribed  by 

3  direct  and  indirect  results.  "--'-  -»-—•—     AA.— -c- -u i— - 


livable  QirecT:  ana  mairect  results.  his  doctor.    After  the  disease  has 

.  Syphilis  is  responsible  for  more   been  allowed  to  progress  beyond 

Strange  as  it  may  seem   tens  of  misery  of  body  and  mind  than  any    the  first  stages,  cures  are  less  cer 

thousands  of  victims  of  this  insidi-  other  disease    It  destroys  flesh  and 

ous  disease  (syphilis)  are  utterly  bone.     Its   ulcers   leave  terrible 

unaware  of  the  fact  that  they  have  scars     It  attacks  heartj  blood  ves, 

it  and_that  its  ma  ignant  poison  is  sels5  abdominal  organs-and  most 

surely  robbing  them  tragic  of  an  are  its  Attacks  upon 


No  other  disease  takes  so  many 
forms.  As  it  progresses,  it  may 
mask  as  rheumatism,  arthritis, 
physical  exhaustion  and  nervous 
breakdown.  It  may  appear  to  be 
a  form  of  eye,  heart,  lung,  throat 


brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  great 
nerve  centers,  resulting  commonly 
in  blindness,  deafness,  locomotor 
ataxia,  paralysis,  paresis  and  in- 
sanity— a  life-long  tragedy. 


tain,  but  a  great  deal  can  often  be 
done  to  help  chronic  sufferers. 

Men  and  women   should  learn 
the  truth  and  tell  it  /ja^ 

in  plain  language  to 
those  dependent 
upon  them  for  educa- 
tion and  guidance. 
It  is  a  helpful  sign 
that  the  best  educa- 
tors  deplore  the  old 
habit  of  secrecy 


Because  of  fear  and  ignorance, 

countless  millions  of  victims  have 

or  kidney  trouble.  There  is  prac-  been  wickedly  imposed  up  on  and  and  urge  wide-spread 
tically  no  organic  disease  the  hoodwinked  by  quacks,  charlatans  knowledge  and  frank 
symptoms  of  which  it  does  not  and  worse  —  insidious  blackmailers  instruction. 


It  is  estimated  that  more  than  12,000,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  have  or  at  some  time  have  had  syphilis. 

From  5%  to  40%  of  all  the  cases  in  the  general  hospitals  of  this 
country  are  found  to  be  suffering— directly  or  indirectly— from 
this  disease.  The  variance  in  the  figures  depends  upon  the 
character  and  location  of  the  hospital. 

According  to  Government  statistics,  the  deaths  of  200,000 
Americans,  each  year,  are  directly  caused  by  syphilis  and  asso- 


ciated diseases.  But  thousands  of  deaths  charged  to  other 
causes  are  actually  due  to  this  disease. 

Hospital  and  clinic  records  show  that  early  infant  mortality 
can  be  reduced  one-half  by  pre-natal  treatment  of  syphilitic 
infection. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  will  gladly  mail, 
free  of  charge,  its  booklet,  "The  Great  Imitator".  You  are 
urged  to  send  for  it. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President 


Published  by 


METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY-NEWYORK 

Biggest  in  the  WorldtMore  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  each  year 
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January  30th 
In   Public   Health   Nursing  Department   January    16th 
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TULANE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
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Graduate  training  for  Family  Case  Work,  Children's 
Case  Work,  Vocational  Guidance,  Medical  Social 
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Property  to  sell 
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weight  and  distribution  of  the  financial  burden  is  based  only 
upon  samples  of  a  few  thousand  families  among  our  popula- 
tion of  many  millions.  Let  us  welcome  the  further  and  more 
comprehensive  studies  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  made  or 
promoted  by  the  newly  formed  national  Committee  on  the 
Cost  of  Medical  Care.  From  the  already  available  facts, 
conclusions  may  indeed  be  legitimately  drawn  which  indicate 
directions  in  which  practical  steps  should  be  taken.  But 
certainly  studies  of  the  rates  and  costs  of  the  various  types 
of  sickness  are  needed  to  establish  the  expense  and  other  de- 
tails of  remedial  measures. 

Of  this  much  we  may  be  sure,  that  no  method  will  be 
found  even  for  dealing  with  the  financial  burden — much  less 
for  the  more  complex  problems  of  the  professional  service — 
if  the  effects  of  sickness  are  measured  merely  by  the  hits 
of  the  blunderbuss  or  by  the  dollars  required  to  keep  up  the 
repair  shops.  The  impersonal  data  of  sickness  and  of  income 
and  expenditure,  must  be  seen  as  they  interplay  with  the 
standards  and  aspirations  of  the  medical  profession,  and  with 
the  contemporary  standards  of  living,  those  intangible  yet 
dominating  compulsions  which  overlie  the  people's  choices  of 
modes  of  doctoring  and  all  the  habits  and  customs  of  family 
expenditure.  The  engineers  who  are  to  find  a  way  out  of 
our  predicament  must  guide  their  path  by  the  sign  of  the 
caduceus  as  well  as  of  the  dollar,  and  must  breathe  an  at- 
mosphere charged  with  human  motives  as  well  as  arithmetic. 
Surveys  and  statistics  will  help  to  chart  the  highway,  but  the 
roadbed  must  be  built  of  sweat  and  dreams. 


SELECTIVE  PATRIOTISM 
(Continued  from  page  442) 


might  be  obliged  to  be  a  selective  patriot.  I  had  genuinely 
come  to  believe  that  in  Jefferson,  if  not  always  in  his  fol- 
lowers, were  to  be  discovered  the  profoundest  of  American 
political  doctrines,  reaching  down  through  institutions, 
which  may  be  temporary,  to  the  people  themselves,  who  are, 
as  human  history  goes,  perennial.  And  in  him  also,  I  was 
convinced,  the  American  political  temper  was  most  patient, 
not  feverishly  seizing  upon  this  or  that  comfortable  institu- 
tion and  trying  to  fix  it  once  and  for  all  in  the  very  sub- 
stance of  life,  but  having  the  courage  to  leave  issues  open 
whenever  to  do  that  seemed  a  possible  advantage  to  liberty 
in  the  long  run.  If  this  did  not  include  all  that  was  best 
in  American  political  doctrines,  at  any  rate  it  included 
enough  to  satisfy  me,  and  I  was  willing  to  defend  it  against 
rival  schemes  of  thought  which  might  aim  to  put  it  down. 

I  was,  I  started  to  conclude,  of  the  party  of  patience.  But 
to  be  perfectly  honest,  I  had  to  acknowledge  that  patience 
is  a  virtue  only  when  it  is  justified.  Perhaps  the  pattern  of 
American  life  was  complete,  and  the  books  no  longer  needed 
to  be  kept  open.  It  was  conceivable  that  the  nation  had  in 
it  no  inherent  capacity  to  become  anything  but  another  in- 
dustrial Carthage,  another  imperial  Rome,  and  so  would 
waste  its  energies  if  it  kept  on  hankering  for  Greek  diversity 
or  French  logic  or  English  individuality.  No  one,  of  course, 
could  be  sure  that  the  line  of  hope  had  not  run  out.  I,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  sure.  But  somehow  I  could  not  feel  dis- 
mayed. I  thought  of  all  the  resonant  voices  which  had 
been  lifted  in  behalf  of  liberty  during  the  past  two  or  three 
decades.  I  thought  of  the  precious  discontent  stirring  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  persons  at  the  prospect  of  a  civili- 
zation in  which  machines  should  call  the  dance  of  life- 
machines,  that  is,  devised  not  to  liberate  but  to  enslave.  I 
thought  of  the  fortunate,  if  accidental,  bulk  of  the  nation's 
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territory  and  of  the  mountainous  resources  still  to  be  em- 
ployed to  some  kind  of  human  end.  I  thought  of  all  the 
strength,  not  yet  finally  confederated,  of  the  nation,  and  it 
had  to  me  the  look  of  splendor. 

But,  I  asked  myself  in  a  final  scrutiny  of  this  mood,  was 
I  not  intoxicated  with  the  quantity  of  America  and  negligent 
of  its  quality?  That  was,  indeed,  a  way  of  stating  the  mat- 
ter. It  was  not,  however,  a  way  which  disturbed  me,  be- 
cause I  could  not  believe  that  any  analyst  of  American  civili- 
zation yet  knew  what  the  true  and  fated  quality  of  America 
is.  The  Fundamentalists  thought  they  knew,  but  so  had  In- 
crease and  Cotton  Mather,  who  were  now  with  the  dodo 
and  the  mastodon.  The  enthusiasts  for  Americanism  thought 
they  knew,  but  so  had  the  Know  Nothings,  who  were  now 
in  some  other  alcove  of  limbo.  History  thus  confirmed  my 
hope  that  the  odds  in  the  United  States  were  not  altogether 
against  the  open-minded.  There  was,  moreover,  a  solid 
argument  which  was  neither  mere  memory  nor  mere  faith. 
A  nation  which  had  quantity  enough,  my  argument  ran,  had 
quality.  The  quality  bred  by  bulk  might,  of  course,  be  a 
drowsy  inertness;  but  it  might  also  be  a  generous  energy, 
as  it  unmistakably  was  in  America.  Let  the  nation  require 
intelligent  direction  as  much  as  it  might,  it  at  least  had  the 
original  power  without  which  the  most  intelligent  direction 
can  do  nothing.  Having  power  for  its  quality,  the  United 
States  could  still  safely  refuse  to  gather  its  past  about  it 
as  in  a  museum,  could  still  refuse  to  sit  down  in  evening 
slippers,  could  still,  instead,  be  busy  and  audacious  in  the 
daylight.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  stir  I  liked  to  live,  and 
I  preferred  it  as  I  preferred  waking  to  sleeping  anywhere. 
It  was  possible,  I  saw,  to  be  moved  by  the  quantity  of 
American  life  without  being  negligent  of  its  quality,  because 
only  an  abstract  line  divided  them.  The  one  determined 
the  other. 

I  came  back  to  the  motion  picture  which  had  started  me 
off  on  this  sequence  of  meditations.  It  had,  heightening  my 
consciousness  of  fellowship  with  other  Americans,  sent  me 
nearly  around  a  circle,  so  that,  thrilled  by  the  country's 
strength,  I  stood  about  where  the  general  patriots  stood. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  difference.  I  perceived  that  the 
general  patriot,  so  stimulated,  settles  too  deeply  into  the 
national  past,  believes  the  battle  over,  and  dutifully  swal- 
lows the  present.  The  selective  patriot,  no  less  stimulated, 
holds  that  the  past  has  been  but  one  chapter  in  a  conflict 
which  is  by  no  means  ended,  sharply  studies  the  present,  and 
keeps  betting  on  the  future.  I  was  more  than  ever  for  selec- 
tion. I  was  for  justice,  not  for  lynching  in  any  of  its  forms. 
I  was  for  diversity,  not  for  uniformity.  I  was  for  men  rather 
than  for  money.  I  was  for  peace  and  against  war.  And 
if  I  wanted  to  select,  so  must  other  men,  who  would  doubt- 
less make  other  choices.  There  would  still  be  parties  and 
contentions.  That  suited  me.  As  soon  as  all  Americans 
agreed,  decay  would  set  in.  It  was  worth  fighting  for  to 
keep  disagreement  still  alive.  The  parties  to  it  should,  I 
concluded,  tolerate  each  other  as  much  as  they  could,  but 
they  need  not  sloppily  compromise.  Time  would  do  the 
compromising,  when  it  got  ready. 

The  picture  had  made  my  pulses  thump.  The  caption 
had  stirred  me  to  positive  affirmation.  I  looked  at  my 
daughters,  skirmishing  ahead  of  me  on  the  way  home  from 
the  theater.  I  was  glad  that  we  were  not  inside  that  des- 
perate stockade,  and  I  was  grateful  to  those  earlier  Amer- 
icans who  had  there  so  borne  themselves  that  such  a  stockade 
was  no  longer  a  possibility.  But  we  were,  I  saw,  in  another 
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stockade  which  no  earlier  heroism  could  have  prevented — the 
stockade  which  is  forever  besieged,  in  America  and  everywhere, 
by  stupidities  and  superstitions  and  tyrannies.  It  would  never 
do  to  surrender  to  them  so  long  as  it  was  remotely  thinkable 
to  hold  out.  Surrender  would  be,  even  if  it  were  nothing  else, 
a  shameful  ingratitude. 


'SILENCE  COERCED  BY  LAW" 

(Continued  from  page  454) 
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policemen  who  were  present  at  his  arrest,  the  superintendent 
of  police.  It  was  sought  to  prove  that  he  was  party  to  a 
conspiracy  to  provoke  disorder,  and  had  assaulted  the  officers 
who  arrested  him,  that  the  crowd  was  disorderly  and  that  he 
incited  them  to  resistance.  More  specifically,  that  this  had 
been  planned  at  the  Defense  Committee  headquarters,  or  con- 
nived on  the  spot;  that  the  young  Italian  was  with  him  before 
he  spoke,  and  made  up  two  of  the  legal  quota  of  three  needed 
to  prove  a  riot;  and  more  especially  that  Hapgood  called  out 
to  the  crowd,  "Don't  let  them  take  me." 

That  phrase  became  almost  a  chant,  as  one  after  another 
of  the  police  officers  repeated  it  on  the  witness  stand.  It  was, 
of  course,  crucial  to  the  official  case.  It  was  noticeable  that  the 
prosecution  failed 'to  call  one  of  the  two  arresting  officers;  Mr. 
Hays  put  him  on  the  stand,  and  while  he  repeated  the  familiar 
phrase,  he  denied  the  allegation  of  the  sergeant  who  had  Hap- 
good's  other  arm,  that  Hapgood  had  resisted  arrest  or  struck 
them.  It  was  noticeable  also  that  the  prosecution  failed  to  call 
any  of  the  newspaper  reporters  who  were  in  the  ring  about 
Hapgood  to  sustain  the  contentions  of  the  police.  And  war- 
rant-servers for  the  defense  failed  to  locate  reporters;  the 
surmise  being  that  these  did  not  want  to  queer  their  friendly 
relations  at  headquarters  by  contrary  testimony.  There  was 
one  exception — Birtwell  of  the  Globe,  a  young  Harvard  gradu- 
ate who  volunteered  a  straight-forward  story  of  what  he  saw 
and  heard. 

Those  who  testified  for  the  defense  were  in  themselves  an 
interesting  cast  of  humans.  There  were  the  character  wit- 
nesses: a  Harvard  professor  of  the  classics  of  pronounced 
conservatism  whom  the  prosecutor  made  the  mistake  of 
quizzing;  Hutchins  Hapgood,  the  journalist,  "his  uncle  and 
proud  of  him";  and  a  Boston  investment  broker,  a  classmate. 
There  was  Dr.  Edith  B.  Jackson,  a  Johns  Hopkins  graduate, 
who  had  brought  him  to  the  park  in  her  car;  Dr.  Manfred 
Guttenmacher  of  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  before  whom 
Hapgood  had  been  brought  for  examination  as  to  his  sanity 
the  week  following.  He  had  been  at  the  Common  that  Sunday 
to  study  mob  psychology — an  admission  which  the  prosecutor 
sought  to  make  much  of  until  he  was  enlightened  that  church 
gatherings  were  also  subject  to  scientific  scrutiny  in  that  regard. 
There  was  Creighton  J.  Hill,  a  writer  on  economic  subjects, 
and  Michael  Flaherty,  an  official  of  the  Painters'  Union,  an 
Aran  Islander  whose  brogue  restored  somewhat  the  balance 
of  Irish  in  the  scales  of  justice  and  whose  wit  was  as  dis- 
comfiting to  the  official  contentions  as  his  facts.  "Why  is  it," 
a  Harvard  graduate  of  the  nineties,  with  a  broad  Celtic  name, 
had  wired  Superintendent  Crowley  from  Washington  the  Sun- 
day under  discussion,  "that  when  liberty  is  to  be  suppressed 
an  Irishman  is  so  often  the  agent  of  the  suppression,"  adding 
his  best  compliments  to  Miss  Mary  Donovan. 

These  witnesses  testified  that  they  had  neither  seen  nor 
known  of  the  young  Italian  before  his  arrest;  the  crowd* was 
quiet  and  peaceable  until  the  police  cut  Hapgood  short;  and 
could  not  be  called  disorderly  thereafter.  Hapgood  neither 
incited  to  violence  nor  resorted  to  it.  Although  between  them 
they  were  in  position  to  hear  everything  Hapgood  had  said 
from  the  time  he  began  speaking  until  he  was  put  in  the  patrol 
wagon,  they  were  a  unit  in  declaring  that  he  had  not  called 
to  the  crowd  to  release  him;  had  not  said,  "Don't  let  them 
take  me." 

To  the  credit  of  the  court,  of  the  assistant  prosecuting  at- 
torney in  charge  of  the  case,  of  the  police  superintendent  and 
his  men,  there  was  no  attempt  to  exploit  the  prejudices  aroused 
by  the  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  case  and  to  confuse  the  issue  in 
this  present  trial  with  inflamed  feelings.  Rather,  the  assistant 
prosecuting  attorney,  in  his  argument  made  a  moving  plea  to 


the  jury  to  sustain  the  police  department  and  its  chief  on  whom 
they  depended  for  safety  in  their  homes  and  order  in  their 
city.  He  visited  his  wrath  on  those  who  had  broken  step  with 
the  police  contentions — denounced  his  fellow  Irishman  as  a 
coward,  the  unregimented  reporter  as  a  "deceiver"  and  broadly 
hinted  that  "Writer  Kellogg"  had  connected  rapidly  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  Defense  Committee. 

In  his  argument,  Mr.  Hays  called  in  imagination  to  the 
witness  stand  men  who  could  not  thus  summarily  be  disposed 
of.  Powers  Hapgood,  when  he  was  waiting  for  the  patrol 
wagon,  had  his  back  against  the  bronze  tablet  marking  the 
spot  where  the  British  forces  had  been  encamped  that  seven- 
teenth of  April  in  '75  when  they  set  out  to  squelch  the  Minute 
Men  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  jury  were  asked  to  make 
the  rounds  of  the  monuments  and  read  the  inscriptions — the 
tablets  that  bore  the  names  of  Paul  Revere  and  of  John  Han- 
cock, the  first  signer  of  the  Declaration;  the  memorial  to 
Lafayette  who,  in  Webster's  words,  had  carried  the  spark  of 
liberty  from  the  new  world  to  the  old;  the  monument  to 
Colonel  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  who  was  hissed  on  Beacon  Hill 
near  the  place  where  St.  Gaudens  shows  him  today  leading 
his  black  regiment.  And  he  asked  Hapgood  to  stand  up  while 
he  quoted  the  wording  on  the  placque  of  the  Commonwealth 
Avenue  statue  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison: 

I  am  in  earnest.    I  will  not  equivocate.    I  will  not  excuse. 

I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch — and  I  will  be  heard. 
There  was  a  bit  of  grandstand  to  it;  but — were  they  after  all 
so  remote,  these  men  who  stood  for  freedom  when  it  was  hard 
to  stand  for?  They  were  bronze  and  stone.  Hapgood  was 
there  in  the  flesh.  He  had  broken  a  park  rule  in  the  name  of 
shattered  liberties. 

And  the  outcome  of  the  trial: 

Guilty  for  Hapgood  on  the  charge  of  speaking  without  a 
permit — a  small  fine;  disagreement  on  the  more  serious  charges 
of  assault  and  rioting,  for  which  prison  sentences  hung  over 
the  two  defendants. 

In  the  same  court,  immediately  afterward  before  another 
jury  Powers  Hapgood  again,  Professor  Ellen  Hayes,  John  dos 
Passes,  John  Howard  Lawson  and  others  were  found  not  guilty 
of  "sauntering  and  loitering,"  when  they  picketed  the  State 
House  before  the  execution  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  Their  de- 
fense was  that  they  had  serious  business  there  in  carrying  their 
placards  of  protest. 

rT~'HERE  are  those  who  believe  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were 
A  guilty  or  for  whom  the  report  of  the  governor's  commis- 
sion 'was  conclusive  and  final.  There  are  those  who  believe 
them  innocent,  or  that  innocent  or  guilty  they  were  not  given 
a  trial  consonant  with  American  ideas  of  justice.  (The  Judicial 
Council  of  Massachusetts  in  December  recommended  a  change 
which  would  have  remedied  the  most  glaring  fault  in  the 
procedure  in  which  they  were  enmeshed.)  There  are  those  to 
whom  with  the  heat  and  passion  and  fear  the  case  had  become 
little  short  of  a  man  hunt.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
whether  the  prosecution  was  on  the  wrong  scent  or  not,  and 
regardless  of  procedure,  the  whole  force  of  the  government 
and  public  opinion  was  being  exerted  to  put  a  stop  to  murders 
like  those  at  South  Braintree;  to  protect  the  sacredness  of 
human  life.  . 

But  to  protect  the  sacredness  of  human  liberty — whose 
business  was  that?  What  forces  in  government  and  public 
opinion  in  Massachusetts  had  identified  themselves  with  the 
conservation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  our  American  constitution? 

— Not  the  presiding  judge.  His  offering  was  merely  to  quote 
the  legend  above  the  Worcester  Courthouse  that  obedience 
to  law  is  the  first  safeguard  of  liberty. 

— Not  the  prosecuting  attorney's  office.  Its  business  seems  to 
have  been  to  have  taken  over  a  half-baked  charge  from  the 
Police  Department,  lodged  as  an  after-thought  and  presum- 
ably on  orders  from  some  one  higher  up,  to  put  Hapgood  out 
of  the  way  last  August  and  silence  a  young  voice.  (Later 
that  week  they  had  clapped  him  into  the  Psychopathic  Hospital.) 

— Not  the  police  chief.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  never  since 
Samuel  Adams  flouted  the  royal  governor  of  the  King's  Colony 
had  Boston  denied  citizens  (as  Chief  Crowley  denied  them  last 
August)  the  right  to  criticize  public  officials  on  its  Common. 
Moreover,  he  testified  that  when  in  the  crowd  he  heard  a 
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WHAT  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  T.  S.  J.  S.  W.? 
"(1)  •  •  •  to  train  people  to  carry  on  the  work  in  more  than 
12,000  Jewish  social  service  organizations,  on  which  American 
Jewry  spends  approximately  $40,000,000  annually  .  .  ."  (See 
Pamphlet,  p.  3.) 
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booming;  voice  cry  out  "Kill  him,"  meaning  Hapgood,  it  hac 
not  even  occurred  to  him  to  try  to  have  that  man  arrested. 

— Not  the  police  themselves;  their  job  as  they  saw  it  was 
not  to  preserve  liberty  but  to  preserve  order;  and  one 'aftei 
another  on  the  stand  was  compelled  essentially  to  concede  thai 
the  crowd  was  not  disorderly  or  in  carrying  out  that  job  the) 
would  have  made  more  than  the  two  arrests.  Their  psychology 
was  revealed  by  the  public  officer  who  admitted,  not  intention- 
ally but  under  Mr.  Hays'  sharp  questioning,  that  cheering 
for  an  unpopular  subject  which  did  not  have  the  approval  oi 
the  police  constituted  disorderly  conduct  to  his  mind. 

—Not  the  press.  The  May's  Landing  murder  trial  in  New 
Jersey  swamped  the  front  pages  of  the  Boston  newspapers 
while  the  case  of  Liberty  vs.  Our  Times  was  on  the  docket  oi 
the  Superior  Court  of  Suffolk  County. 

— Not  representative  and  leading  elements  in  the  citizenship 
of  Boston  (regardless  of  their  views  on  the  Sacco-Vanzetti 
case),  who  recognized  that  here  was  something  forward  that 
reached  to  those  most  cherished  institutions  which  Judge  Bran- 
deis  evaluated  so  luminously  last  May;  something  which  by 
a  turn  _of  the  wheel  of  fortune  might  come  to  concern  them 
nearly  in  their  own  lives.  They  were  not  there  in  court. 

— But  only  a  handful  of  people  who  cared.  And  a  young 
Harvard  graduate  who  risked  being  pinched  for  his  principles. 
And  a  split  jury.  And  Art  Hays. 

WHAT  does  it  all  mean?  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Leon  Whipple's  thin 
little  book  on  Our  Ancient  Liberties,  which  has  just  come  from 
the  H.  W.  Wilson  press  and  which  re-examines  the  body  and 
content  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  they  stood  in  1791 — as  Boston 
knew  them  in  the  time  of  the  Adamses;  an  old  Boston  which 
remembered  perhaps  that  Benjamin  Franklin's  brother  had  been 
jailed  there  for  insinuating  that  the  government  of  the  colony 
was  tolerating  piracy: 

The  law's  delays  may  be  endured  on  questions  of  property  or 
civil  matters  but  they  are  fatal  to  liberty,  which  must  he  instant 
and  untrammelled.  The  court  has  countenanced  all  the  delays  of 
procedure,  urged  men  to  wait  and  see,  played  it  safe,  and  even 
at  times  been  powerless  in  the  face  of  governmental  or  public 
pressure.  .  .  .  Ultimate  vindication  is  of  little  comfort  to  the  man 
who  is  gagged  or  jailed  while  his  publication  is  suppressed,  his 
strike  broken,  or  his  propaganda  ruined.  Even  the  briefest  arrest 
breaks  up  his  plans  and  brings  public  disgrace.  Moreover,  fear 
is  a  great  deterrent,  and  a  single  arrest,  however  illegal,  may 
cause  a  thousand  other  supporters  of  a  movement  to  keep  silent. 
Nor  have  these  vindications  by  the  courts  after  a  crisis,  proved 
of  much  aid  in  the  next  crisis.  We  do  not  seem  to  make  much 
advance  but  to  need  to  fight  the  whole  issue  out  in  each  successive 
emergency.  .  .  . 

Since  our  liberties  are  not  in  practice  enforced  by  a  spirit  of 
liberty  in  the  people,  or  by  any  appeal  to  natural  rights,  or  by 
the  courts,  or  by  the  police,  upon  what  does  liberty  depend?  In 
times  of  strife  upon  power;  in  times  of  quiet  upon  indifference. 
There  are  exceptions,  but  in  the  main  it  is  true  that  they  who 
have  power  have  liberty.  This  power  may  be  political,  con- 
trolling the  government  and  courts;  it  may  be  the  coercion  of 
public  opinion  expressed  through  laws  and  through  mobs;  it  may 
he  the  economic  power  that  owns  political  parties  and  creates 
public  opinion.  .  .  . 

Though  we  find  the  notion  of  a  guaranteed  liberty  meaning- 
less, this  does  not  leave  "our  ancient  liberties"  valueless.  But 
they  have  worth  as  symbols,  not  as  inviolable  rules.  They  define 
the  scope  of  liberty.  They  recall  that  our  forefathers  so  prized 
these  few  simple  rights  that  they  imbedded  them  in  their  funda- 
mental law.  Yet  these  rights  have  never  lived  save  as  men  by 
their  struggles  breathed  life  into  them.  They  have  nevertheless 
for  generation  after  generation  set  a  standard  of  what  freedoms 
were  worth  living  for — and  worth  dying  for — and  they  still  inspire 
us  to  love  and  defend  our  own  liberty. 

Liberty  cannot  be  inherited.  It  must  be  won  and  won  fresh  for 
each  issue  in  every  generation.  Our  fathers'  liberties  are  little 
help  to  us.  The  old  spirit  may  free  us,  but  never  the  old  words. 
If  we  love  liberty  and  fight  for  it,  these  guarantees  are  full  of 
meaning.  But  if  we  indolently  imagine  that  liberty  descends  on 
us  from  above,  these  phrases  are  vain  and  deceptive  slogans. 
We  have  no  ancient  liberties,  only  our  own!  The  written  words 
are  but  memoranda  to  keep  our  liberties  in  our  minds.  The  de- 
tenders  of  liberty  prove  generally  to  have  been  bitter  partisans 
crying  the  guarantees  as  war-cries  in  the  heat  of  battle.  The 
principle  of  natural  rights  has  authority  only  as  a  reminder  that 
the  soul  of  the  individual  man  has  in  it  something  of  worth,  not 
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created  by  his  society.  The  courts  turn  out  to  be  not  the 
omniscient  interpreters  of  impartial  justice  but  rather  the  stimu- 
lators of  new  rebellions.  That  public  opinion  from  which  the 
judge  draws  his  sanctions  and  to  which  we  have  been  told  to 
look  for  the  preservation  of  our  ancient  liberty  too  often  reveals 
itself  as  but  the  voice  of  a  herd  whose  will  it  is  to  crucify,  then 
sanctify,  its  saviors. 

Yet,  if  with  such  frail  liberties  we  have  come  thus  far;  if  so 
many  men  have  died  for  their  ideas,  and  these  ideas  somehow 
ccme  true,  shall  we  not  cherish  what  liberties  we  have  and  learn 
to  make  them  greater? 
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corn  and  cotton  roots,  going  with  them  into  the  fields  so  that 
they  might  trace  the  differences  in  root  systems  in  the  soil  as 
well  as  on  the  painted  blackboards.  Corn  roots  and  cotton 
roots  became  interesting  where  only  cube  roots  had  held  sway 
for  over  forty  years.  As  I  faced  the  boys  one  especially  stormy 
morning,  the  plan  unfolded  itself  and  I  saw  the  ultimate  use 
of  the  schoolhouse  which  had  fairly  become  a  danger  and  was 
no  longer  really  necessary. 

Carpentry  had  already  been  introduced.  These  very  boys 
could  take  down  the  old  house  and  use  the  best  of  the  boards 
for  a  new  home  for  Aunt  Jane.  How  could  it  be  better  used? 
There  lay  the  social  content  of  the  plan  for  Penn  School.  And 
in  her  own  way  Miss  Murray  was  delighted  with  the  plan  too. 
There  in  a  nutshell,  or,  if  you  will,  in  the  shell  of  a  school,  was 
the  epitome  of  the  school  revolution  we  were  embarked  upon. 
These  boys  liked  their  new  tools.  Hitherto  they  had  always 
spent  their  school  hours  at  desks,  using  only  books  for  tools  till 
echoes  of  industrial  education  reached  the  Island  from  Hamp- 
ton Institute.  The  boys,  who  had  discovered  new  facts  about 
the  corn  and  the  cotton,  those  familiar  companions  of  their 
daily  life,  sang  as  they  worked  on  their  new  problem — the 
problem  of  taking  down  the  old  school  and,  from  the  pieces, 
constructing  a  new  two-roomed  house  for  Aunt  Jane. 

The  fact  that  her  "ractified"  dwelling  did  collapse  two  days 
after  Aunt  Jane  had  moved  into  their  new  house,  gave  these 
new  social  workers  great  satisfaction.  And  no  less  Aunt  Jane 
herself.  That  morning  saw  her  down  at  the  school.  "I 
t'aw't  I  wuz  goin'  to  dead.  But  de  Lord,  he  put  me  in  dat 
house  dis  day.  All  dem  young  boys  dey  say,  'Aunt  Jane,  I  help 
on  yo'  house,'  an'  dem  chillun  hab  good  mannus.  I  neber  know 
one  of  dem  gib  me  no  back  answer  yit.  I  wuz  mo'  dan  glad. 
I  wuz  glad  till  I  could  be  glad  no  mo'.  My  time  ain't  come 
yit  yo'  see!  Quick  as  dey  tek  me  out  ob  dat  ole  house,  hit 
fall!  God  is  a  feelin'  God!  He  feels!  He  wuz  jis  waitin' 
to  git  help!  I'se  so  tanksful,"  she  sighed,  "I'se  so  tanksful  I 
cyan'  spress  maself.  But  I  tell  de  Lord." 

When  her  little  house  was  "christened,"  an  island  custom 
which  means  a  service  of  blessing  the  new  home,  Aunt  Jane  had 
a  pumpkin  ready  for  us  to  carry  home,  a  fit  gift  to  express  her 
thanksgiving,  golden  fruit  from  her  own  field. 

It  was  significant  that  the  historic  schoolhouse  should  end 
in  a  home  for  one  of  the  old  people.  The  founders  had  built 
their  work  on  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  largely  through 
their  efforts  had  the  people  learned  the  value  of  land  deeds. 
Their  successors  had  come  with  the  hope  of  connecting  those 
homes  and  farms  so  closely  with  the  school  that  those  deeds 
might  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Back  of  the  changes  in  educational  methods  we  had  gone  to 
the  island  to  introduce,  lay  a  great  economic  fact.  Here  were 
hundreds  of  acres.  Here  were  hundreds  of  homes.  The  acres 
and  the  homes  were  theirs,  to  have  and  to  hold  if  they  could 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  if  they  could  learn  to  dig  the  gold 
in  their  own  farms.  And  here  were  hundreds  of  children  get- 
ting book-learning  but  not  getting  their  roots  down  into  the 
soil,  the  very  basis  of  life. 

Here  was  our  challenge!  Would  it  be  possible  to  make 
radical  changes  so  that  a  whole  rural  community  could  wake 
up  to  see  that  the  responsibility  of  holding  what  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  had  handed  down  to  them  rested  on 
their  own  shoulders?  Would  it  be  possible  to  develop  a  rural 
life  rich  enough  to  hold  the  generation  that  had  not  won  the 
acres  by  their  own  labor?  It  was  a  stirring  challenge  and  in 
my  next  article  I  shall  tell  how  we  have  tried  to  meet  it. 
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THE    NEW    SCHOOL 

for  Social  Research 

An  opportunity  for  mature  men  and  women  to  study 
and  discuss  contemporary  problems  under  the  leader- 
ship   of    distinguished    authorities. 

WINTER  TERM 
January  3 -March  26 

Among  other  courses: 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FREEDOM  IN  THE  MODERN 
WORLD — H.  M.  Kallen,  John  Dewey,  John  A. 
Ryan,  Zechariah  Chafee,.  Walton  H.  Hamilton, 
Joseph  Jastrow,  Dr.  F.  J.  Foakes- Jackson, 
Robert  M.  Lovett,  Walter  Lippmann, 

Wednesdays,  8.20-9.50  P.M. 

H.  N.  BRAILSFORD  (of  London)  — Progress  and  Re- 
action in  Post- War  Europe. 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  8.20-9.50  P.M. 

(January  3 -Feb.  9) 

H.  M.  KALLEN — Dominant  Ideals  of  Western 
Civilization.  Fridays,  8.20-9.50  P.M. 

Beauty  and  Use.  Thursdays,  8.20-9.50  P.M. 

Religion  and  Its  Philosophies. 

Thursdays,   5.20-6.50  P.M. 

HARRY  E.  BARNES — The  Historical  Background  of 
Modern  Intellectual  Life. 

Mondays,  5.20-6.50  P.M. 

The  Development  of  American  Society  since  the 
Civil  War.  Mondays,  8.20-9.50  P.M. 

DR.  ALFRED  ADLER  (»/  Vienna)  — Individual  Psy- 
chology. Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  8.20-9.50  P.M. 

(February  i4-March  22) 

JOSEPH    JASTROW — Mentality:    Normal    and   Ab- 
normal. Mondays,  8.20-9.50  P.M. 
EDWIN  B.  HOLT — The  Psychology  of  Response. 

Fridays,   8.20-9.50  P.M. 

EVERETT  D.  MARTIN — Some  Applications  of  Social 

Psychology.  Wednesdays,  8.20-9.50  P.  M. 

FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS — The  Possible  Signifi- 
cance of  Psychoanalysis  for  Certain  Social 
Relationships.  Mondays,  8.20-9.50  P.  M. 

IRA  S.  WILE — Conduct  Disorders  of  Childhood 
and  Adolescence.  Tuesdays,  8.20-9.50  P.M. 

ARTHUR  F.  PAYNE — The  Organization  of  Systems 
of  Vocational  Guidance.  Mondays,  8.20-9.50  P.M. 

Recent  Developments  of  the  New  Psychology  in 
the  Analysis  and  Adjustment  of  Individuals. 

Fridays,  8.20-9.50  P.M. 

CARL  SNYDER — Present  Day  Banking  and  Invest- 
ment. Thursdays,  8.20-9.50  P.M. 

LEO  WOLMAN — Newer  Phases  of  Trade  Union 
Policy.  Wednesdays,  8.20- 9.50  P.M. 

CHARLES  M.  JOSEPH  AND  OTHERS — Capital, 
Labor  and  the  Law.  Fridays,  8.20-9.50  P.M. 

ALFRED   KREYMBORG — Modern   American   Poetry. 
Wednesdays,  8.20-9.50  P.M. 

GORHAM  B.  MUNSON — American  Literature  and 
Human  Experience.  Thursdays,  8.20-9.50  P.  M. 

Twelve   lecture*   in   each   course;    course    tickets,    $15 

write    for    catalogue 

469  West  23d  St.  New  York  City 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
HOSPITAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS — 

18-20  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Misi 
Helen  Beekley,  Executive  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE  SECURITY— Aim:  To  promote 
through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot,  president.  A.  Ep- 
stein, executive  secretary.  Box  1001,  Harris- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret     Sanger,     President,     104 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS    FOR    THE    HARD    OF 

HEARING,    INC Promotes      the      cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright,  1601 — 35th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.  -  President,  M.  C.  Migel, 
»25  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 

CIATION —  Alice  I,.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  BIdg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.:  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER—  Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN      WOMEN'S      HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,   1917)— 637  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman,  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 


ASSOCIATION    OF    VOLUNTEERS    IN 

SOCIAL  SERVICE— 151  Fifth  Avenue, 
Volunteer  Placement  Education  Publications. 
Mrs.  Danforth  Geer  for  Pres.  Mrs.  Richard 
Campbell,  Ex.  Sec'y. 


THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 


CHILD  HEALTH  DEMONSTRATION 
COMMITTEE — Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  di- 
rector, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
Administers  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Program — demonstrating  integrated 
child  health  services  in  small  communities: 
Fargo,  N.  D.;  Clarke  County-Athens,  Ga.; 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn. ;  Marion  County, 
Ore.  Bulletins  free  on  request. 


CHILD     WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF 

AMERICA,  Inc. 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

THE   CHILDREN'S   VILLAGE,    INCOR- 
PORATED  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 

York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large* 
ly  by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


The  Third  Side 


USED  to  believe  there  was  only 
one  side  to  the  subject — my  side. 
Then  I  got  broadminded  and  told  my- 
self that  there  are  generally  two  sides — 
mine  and  other  chap's.  But  now  I 
find  there  are  really  three  sides — the 
other  chap's  side,  my  side,  and  the 
right  side."  So  writes  Frank  Lewis 
of  San  Antonio,  in  Printers'  Ink. 

Several  thousand  men  and  women 
read  Survey  Graphic  each  month  be- 
cause they  have  a  curiosity  about  that 
third  side. 

Here's  the  mathematics  of  it:  You 
know  your  own  side,  Survey  Graphic 
gives  you  the  other  side,  and  any  bright 
little  boy  who  tends  to  his  business 
and  doesn't  violate  child  labor  laws, 
can  tell  you  that  when  you  know  two 
sides  of  a  triangle,  you  know  the  third 
side.  Q.E.D. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 
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COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION  409    Palmer     Bldg.,    At- 

lanta,  Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


COUNCIL    ON    ADULT    EDUCATION 
FOR      THE      FOREIGN  -  BORN  — 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Community 
organization  and  clearing-house  for  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-born. 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counselling 
agency.  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley;  Treas- 
urer, William  H.  Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert 
T.  Hill. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 
MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 


Canada.    Purpose:    To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperation  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer    service     for    college    students, 

Laura  H.   Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work    directors    in    Government 

Indian    Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of   New   Americans. 


EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— t.  W.  W.Uaee, 
President:  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Time*  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 


FEDERAL      COUNCIL      OF      THE 
CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA Constituted  by  28  Protestant 

communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill;  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 


HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— Trains    Negro 

youth  for  community  swvice.  Collegiate 
work  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Business,  Library  Science,  Building 
Construction,  and  Summer  School.  Publishes 
the  "Southern  Workman."  Free  material 
concerning  the  Negro  and  race  relations. 
James  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


HUDSON  GUILD — 436  West  27th  Street. 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  heao'  worker.  Non- 
sectaiian  neighborhood  house:  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  ways 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 


JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON     METHODS 
OF  PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director, 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct 
related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  »f 
Delinquency. 
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THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT—  A  national  organization 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  itate 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  includ- 
ing monthly  Bulletin. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—  Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry 
through  its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture 
services  and  organjzation  of  college  and 
city  groups.  Executive  Directors,  Harry  W. 
Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  West  43d 
Street,  New  York.  Marcus  L.  Bell,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of  serv- 
ice points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  the  Societies,  supple- 
mented by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  gneeral  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC'(est,  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Algonquin). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. -Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly, $.50  a  year. 


Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL   OF  WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  h«use 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Sherman   C.   Kingsley,    president, 

Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
May  2nd-9th,  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS Mrs.    A.    H.    Reeve, 

President  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL,   CHURCH  MIS- 
SION  OF  HELP 1133    Broadway,    New 

York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Fifteen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
staffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 


NATIONAL    FEDERATION     OF    DAY 

NURESRIES (org.  1898),  Room  907,  105 

East  22nd  St.,  New  York  (tel.  Gratnercy 
5258).  To  unite  in  one  central  body  all  day 
nurseries;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest 
attainable  standard;  to  act  as  a  central 
bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  existing 
day  nurseries,  and  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature  that  may  prove  help- 
ful in  the  organization  of  new  day  nurseries. 
Mrs.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Baldwin,  Treas. ;  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Dodge,  Sec'y;  Miss  H.  M.  Sears,  Exec. 
Sec'y. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.— 370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.j  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work   among    colored    people. 
To   create  and    stimulate   health   conscious- 
ness  and    responsibility    among    the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and   place  young 
colored    women    in    public    health    work. 
Work     supported      by     memberships     and 
voluntary    contributions. 


in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. For  further  information  address  Leon 
C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 


NATIONAL  URBANjLEAGUE-For  socia. 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  HoUingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
secy;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"—a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION-Mrs.  Ella  A 

Boole,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
mnt,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
!??"  Pc°Ple  tnrou8h  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Economics  of  Prohibition,  Social 
Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction 
.Racial  Groups,  and  other  allied  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Official  publication:  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 


PLAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION     OF    AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


TOWN  HALJ 123  W.  43  St.     Civic  center 

dedicated  to  community  interests.  Erected 
by  League  for  Political  Education  in  1921. 
Daily  lectures,  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc. 
R.  E.  Ely,  W.  B.  Cleveland,  Directors;  H. 
W.  Taft,  Chairman  Trustees.  Also  head- 
quarters Town  Hall  Club,  for  men  and 
women,  Albert  Shaw,  President.  Visitors 
welcomed. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 


NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS — 

Lewis  H.   Carris,   Managing  Director;     Mrs. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS -At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-»n-Huason,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
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WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA a      cooperative      Educational 

Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 

SURYET) 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
.-•barge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  lii  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL  SECRETARY.  Expert 
typist  and  stenographer,  college  graduate 
or  equivalent,  to  assist  editor  first-class 
established  monthly  review.  Some  Jewish 
education  preferred.  5995  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Woman  under  forty-five,  of 
calm,  pleasant  personality,  intelligence  and 
humor  (NOT  a  governess),  to  take  part- 
time  care  of  three  year  old  child;  someone 
who  can  assume  responsibility  of  household 
if  necessary.  Excellent  salary.  Apply  by 
letter  P.  O.  Box  39,  Pompton  Lakes,  New 
Jersey. 

POSITIONS  open  immediately  in  the 
Family  Welfare  Society  of  a  Southern  city 
of  300,000  population  for  an  experienced 
District  Secretary  and  an  experienced  case 
worker.  6019  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  CASE  WORK  WORK- 
ER for  preventive  and  corrective  work 
among  teen  age  girls.  Preferred  ages,  25 
to  40  years.  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters, 
14  Wells  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED:  Boys'  Supervisor  for  Home 
having  thirty  Jewish  Boys.  Good  salary 
and  full  maintenance.  State  age,  educa- 
tion, training  and  experience.  Apply  Supt. 
B'Nai  B'rith  Home  for  Children,  Fairview, 
Erie  County,  Penna. 


RESEARCH  WORK 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  RESEARCH— 
Detailed  research  work  done  for  writers, 
speakers,  etc.  Library  of  Congress  and 
Government  Departments  covered.  Dorcy 
Cole,  920 — lyth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau.  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement.  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORKERS  WANTED: 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore, 
105  West  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER  WANTED. 
Trained  and  experienced  workers  for  dis- 
trict service.  Limited  case  count  and  op- 
portunities for  intensive  work.  Jewish 
Social  Service  Bureau,  1800  Selden  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

WANTED:  Matron  for  small  children 
in  institution.  Successful  experience  in 
group  handling  of  children  essential.  State 
qualifications,  send  reference.  510  South 
i2th  St.,  Waco,  Texas. 

WANTED:  Single  man,  25  years  or 
older,  with  college  education,  for  Boys' 
Supervisor,  in  a  State  Institution.  State 
fully  experience  and  educational  qualifica- 
tions, and  answer  in  own  handwriting. 
Send  a  recent  photograph  if  possible. 
5996  SURVEY. 

ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
Inc.  (16  East  sjrd  Street,  New  York  City), 
requires  young  women  for  resident  posi- 
tions in  private  families  supervising  prob- 
lem children  under  the  Bureau's  direction. 
Must  have  similar  experience  or  training 
and  experience  in  social  work.  Kinder- 
garten work  or  teaching.  Good  salaries 
and  training  courses  offered.  Write  quali- 
fications. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
^o  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  DISCRIMINATING  SERVICE 
ARE  YOU  USING  IT? 

Trained    and   experienced   workers   are   available  for  such   positions   ai — 

Executive   Secretaries  Nurses — school    and    industrial: — 

Medical   Social    Workers,   R.N.  Hospital,   School  and   Institutional: — 

Family    Case    Workers  Superintendents 

Personnel  and    Employment  Graduate  Nurses 

Deans  Dietitians 

Principals  Matrons  and   Housekeepers 

Teachers  Recreation  Workers 

Secretaries — churches,    schools  Secretaries 
doctors'    offices 

When  you  have  a  position  to  fill  notify  us  of  your  requirements. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 
100  East   42nd  Street  Ashland    6000  New  York,   N.   Y. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 
Occupational  Bureau  for  College  If  omen 

II    East   44th   Street 
New  York  City 

Social   Work    Dtpt.    in   charge  of   Pamliae  K. 

Strode,     Ph.B.     University     of     Chicago     tod 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civic*    «nd 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isT  SHEET,  NEW  You 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EDITOR:  Head  of  School ;  broad  back- 
ground of  education,  travel,  experience; 
author  numerous  articles,  book;  '  seeks 
editorial  direction  of  education,  juvenile, 
or  trade  magazine,  in  spare  time.  5992 
SURVEY. 

STEWARD-MANAGER,  eighteen  year* 
of  institutional  and  hotel  experience.  Ex- 
pert buyer.  Best  of  references.  5993 

SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  handling 
groups.  Physical  instructor  and  club  work- 
er, desires  change.  6003  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  large  institution  etperi- 
enced  in  all  phases  of  child  care  anj  per- 
sonnel management.  6005  SURVEY 

WOMAN  with  experience  desires  po- 
sition as  Manager  or  Assistant  Manager 
of  Apartment  Building  or  Apartment 
Hotel.  Best  of  references.  Available  about 
January  the  first.  5997  SURVEY. 

NURSERY  SCHOOL  TEACHER,  at 
present  employed,  wishes  superior  position, 
director  of  private  group  or  with  school. 
Vicinity  New  York  preferred.  B.A.,  M.A. 
Columbia.  Five  years'  experience  here  and 
abroad.  6008  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  desires  position  with  Com- 
munity Chest  or  Welfare  organization. 
Special  training  and  experience  in  both 
fields.  6020  SURVEY. 

DRAMATIC  OR  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  desired  by  university  trained  man, 
social  experience.  Available  now.  6on 
SURVEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 
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SURVEY) 


Alice    Bradley,    famous    expert 
shows  just  how  to  make  horn* 
cooking,      cake-making,     candy 
making  give  big  profits.   How  to 
cater,  run  profitable  TEA   ROOMS. 
Motor  Inns.  Cafeterias,  etc. — over  61  ways 
to    Make   Money!      Write   today   for    Illus 
booklet    "Cooking    for   Profit."    It's   FREE. 

SCIM!  «   Hint   F.ceoomxi    849  i.  58i»  strtn.  Cbicati 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  NURSE,  Protestant,  good 
experience  in  institutional  work,  desires 
position  in  boys'  or  girls'  school,  children's 
or  working  girls  home.  Would  consider 
home  for  aged.  Now  employed,  free  to 
accept  position  January  ist.  6014  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  34,  strong,  tact- 
ful personality.  University  graduate  in 
business.  Twelve  years  experience  as  ex- 
I  ecutive,  director,  desires  immediate  connec- 
tion as  director  of  large  orphanage,  reform 
school,  or  allied  institution.  6015  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  ORGANIZER,  college  gradu- 
ate, executive,  clergyman's  daughter,  widow 
of  newspaper  editor,  experience  in  welfare 
work,  course  in  practical  nursing  during 
war  (at  present  employed),  desires  connec- 
tion where  diversified  experience  and  ex- 
ecutive capacities  will  find  expression,  5967 
SURVEY. 


MANAGING  HOUSEKEEPER,  with 
many  years  experience  as  matron  and 
managing  housekeeper  in  business  girls 
hotel,  desires  position.  Economical  buyer. 
Successful  with  help.  City  or  country.  Ex- 
cellent references.  5983  SURVEY. 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  and 
trained  social  worker,  New  York  City, 
wishes  half  time  position.  6017  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  well  educated,  varied 
experience,  capable  secretary  and  corres- 
pondent, seriously  wishes  to  enter  social 
work.  Will  start  in  any  capacity.  6016 
SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  training 
and  administrative  experience  in  case  work 
and  group  work  (at  present  employed) 
desires  position  as  executive  in  community 
center  or  settlement  house.  Apply  6013 
SURVEY. 

MOTHERS  HELPER,  or  waitress,  girl 
lomewhat  below  normal  intelligence,  good 
health,  fine  character.  Residential  situa- 
"nn  vicinity  of  New  York.  5916  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  POSITION— Case 
work  or  with  Big  Sisters;  Supervisor 
Girls'  or  Boys'  Home  or  school  by  educa- 
tional specialist.  6022  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with 
education  and  training  in  social  work, 
twelve  years'  experience  in  rural  and  in- 
dustrial fields  in  East  and  West,  wishes  a 
challenging  organization  job  where  knowl- 
edge of  case  work  is  used  in  child  welfare. 
South  of  East  preferred.  6021  SURVEY. 

REGISTERED  NURSE,  with  Social  Ser- 
vice, Public  Health,  and  Institutional  ex- 
perience in  United  States  and  abroad,  de- 
sires supervisory  resident  position.  Orphan- 
age, convalescent  or  working  girls'  home 
or  other  welfare  institution.  Capable.  6018 
SURVEY. 

RESEARCH:   We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  paperi, 

speeches,    debates.     Expert,    scholarly    ser- 
vice.     AUTHOR'S    RESEARCH    BUREAU,     500 

"Home -Making   as   a   Profession" 

IB   a    30-pp.    ill. handbook — It's  FREE.      Home-study 

Domestic    Science    courses.   Tor   teaching.    Institution 

management,    etc.,   and   for   borne   making  efficiency 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 


ATLAS  SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

(Formerly  Atlas  Social  Workers'  Exchange) 

A    non-philanthropic    organization    devoted    exclusively 
to   charitable   institutions 

ALL  PHILANTHROPIC  ORGANIZATIONS  ARE  INVITED  TO 
BECOME    MEMBERS    AND    AVAIL    THEMSELVES    OF    THE 

Buying-Service — Cooperative  Buying 
Free  Information  Service 
Social  Workers  Free  Placement  Bureau 
Office  Service  for  Executives 
Monthly  Publication 

Note  to  Philanthropic  Organizations — 

//  you  have  not  received  your  copy  please  let  us 
know  at  once. 

ATLAS  SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

424  Madison  Avenue  at  49   Street  New,  York   City 

Membership  $10  per  year 


PAMPHLETS 


CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
itudy  course,  with  "work  sheet"  fonnu- 
iai,  sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"THi  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LEISURE  HOUR — A 
CHALLENGE — ONE  WAT  OF  MEETING  IT." 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People'i  Insti- 
tute, 3500  Douglas  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50 

LESSONS  IN  GOVERNMENT.  Four  page, 
•even  lesson  pamphlet  for  naturalization 
classes.  Simple  language  and  large 
type.  Third  edition.  Samples  on  request. 
Postpaid,  joe.  a  dozen,  $2.00  a  hundred. 
Address,  Henry  M.  Allen,  35  Easterly 
Avenue,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


INFORMATION  BUREAU  ON  WO- 
MEN'S WORK,  305  Commerce  Guardian 
Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

ROOMS,  a  study  of  housing  conditions  for 
non-family  employed  women  in  Toledo, 
based  on  interviews  with  82  landladies; 
24  pages;  15  cents. 

THE  FLOATING  WORLD,  a  study  of  housing 
conditions  for  non-family  employed  wo- 
men in  Toledo,  based  on  interviews  with 
126  women  workers;  52  pages;  35  cents. 

TREND  OF  WOMEN'S  WAGES:  Ohio,  1925;  a 
comparison  of  women's  wage  rates  in 
Ohio  in  1923,  1924,  and  1925,  as  reported 
to  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 
28  pages ;  10  cents. 

ARE  WOMEN'S  WAGES  A  SPECIAL  PROBLEM? 
An  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  women's 
work  which  make  special  legislation 
necessary;  16  pages;  10  cents. 

Is  UNEMPLOYMENT  A  PERSONAL  OR  SOCIAL 
PROBLEM  t  16  pagei;  10  cents. 


'Printing 
Multigraphing 
Typewriting 
Mailing 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If   you   will   investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can   do  it   better,  quicker  and  chtaftr 
than  you   can   in  your  own  office. 
Let  ui  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster    Letter    Addressing    Ik 

Mailing     Company 

S4th   Street   at  8th    Avenu* 

Lackawanna   1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


41  East  22nd  Street 


M.lti|r.*hioi|  c»leaoni»  9664-5-6  I      .,.Mtil»« 
Trpewntmf     I______^______J       Addreiinu 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  •  year; 
published  by  the  National  Comittee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
Nrw  York. 
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,  Travel,  c^eal  Estate 


^Ig^ 

ARLINGTON 


IDEAL  DOWNTOWN  LOCATION 
One  of  the  4tv1  hotels 


HOTEL 


CAIRO 


°JHBR- 
4"M 

HOTELS    1  MARTINIQUE 
Washinjton,D.C«lmDENHAa 


iways 

ATHOOM  *  ROOM 
WITH  WITH 

RUNNING  PRIVATE 
WATCH  BATH 


OPERATED   BY  MADDUX,  MARSHALL,  MOSS  &  MALLOR<r  INC. 


WRITE  FOR  A  fftff  COPY  OF  OUR  '1.00  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  MAP  OF  WASHINGTON 


200  AH  Expense  Tours  $195  up.     Booklet  Free. 

Mediterranean  and  Scandinavian  Cruises,  $390 

ALLEN  TOURS.  Inc..  154  EoyUion  Street.  Boston 


REAL  ESTATE 


IN     NEW    YORK'S    PARADISE! 

R(\  Ao<  >  tract  in  the  Foothills. 
UU  /A.CFC  200  miles  from  'N.  T.  C. 
and  Phlla.  Excellent  for  summer 
colony  or  convalescent  camp.  $1000 
worth  of  standing  timber.  Large  sup- 
ply of  field  stones  suitable  for  cabins. 
Secluded  not  isolated.  Swimming. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Horseback  riding. 
Pleasant  motor  trips.  Haven  of 
health.  20  to  40  degrees  cooler.  20 
mln.  to  golf  links.  Title  clear.  Sacri- 
ficed on  account  of  reverses  for  only 
$2500  cash.  S.  B.  BARTON,  Owner, 
Nichols,  N.  Y. 


The  Year  Round 

Manhattan  Beach  Hotel,  New  York 

Live  in  a  modern,  fireproof  hotel  by  the 
seashore,  for  less  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
$iz  per  week  for  two;  homelike  comforts; 
outdoor  sports;  maid,  valet  and  telephone 
service;  37  minutes  from  Times  Sq., 
B.M.T.  (Brighton  Beach  Line).  Phone 
Sheepshead  3000. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  owner  of 
comfortable  modern  eight-room  house, 
well  furnished,  with  garden,  water  view, 
etc.,  near  station  30  miles  from  New  York 
City,  wants  to  share  home  with  cultured, 
friendly  woman  or  small  family  who  will 
undertake  housekeeping  and  share  ex- 
penses. Easy  commutation,  good  school. 
Box  74,  Riverside,  Conn. 

TEACHER  will  board  and  teach  sub- 
normal children  in  her  home  in-  the  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia;  Number  limited,  as  in- 
dividual care  is  given  each  child.  5941 
SURVEY. 


ST.  ANDREW'S  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL 

237  EAST  17th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Episcopal  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  offer  hospitality  to  con- 
valescent or  tired  business  girls   and  women. 

Rest,  good  food,  and  refined  surroundings  are  provided.  Roof-sun- 
porch  overlooks  park.  Guests  are  free  to  attend  outside  Clinics  and  may  receive 
visitor.,  daily. 

Condition  on  admission  must  not  endanger  or  annoy  other  guests. 
Chronic  or  aged  patients  are  not  eligible. 

Raws:  dormitory,  $5.00  a  week;  private  rooms,  $io.oo-$2o.oo  a  week; 
or  adjusted  according  to  circumstances.  Season,  October  to  May. 

Apply    to    Sister    in     Charge.      Telephone    Ashland    4728. 


ST.    ANDREW'S   REST,    County    Branch,   Woodcliff   Lake,   New  Jersey. 
May  15  to  October.     Telephone,  Park  Ridge  152. 


Open,    I 


lEMPLEilllOURS 

For  folks  who  wish  to  travel  carefree,  in  good 
company, and  get  the  most  for  time  and  money. 

EUROPE 

Delightful  Spring  &  Summer  Tours 

Sailing  from  March  to  August  inclusive 

Most  interesting  "Old  World"  routes 

Extensive  motoring  and  sightseeing 

Genial  cultured  leaders.  Low  prices. 

Send  for  Booklets 


MEDITERRANEAN 

Spring  &  Summer  Cruise-Tours 

Wonderful  trips  sailing  April  and  June. 

Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  Greece,  Europe. 

Famous  lecturers.  Low  prices. 

Send  for  Booklet 

lEMPLEj|J|lOURS 

443-  H  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE 


REAL  ESTATE 
COUNTRY  HOME  FOR  SALE 

For  Sale:  A  country  house,  comfortable; 
roomy,  all  improvements,  near  schools, 
churches,  stores.  $3,000  cash  required; 
terms.  Write  6004  SURVEY  for  full  infor- 
mation. 


A  LARGE  RESIDENCE  in  a  rustic  set- 
ting overlooking  the  Ohio  river  20%  miles 
from  Pittsburgh.  Convenient  to  street  cars 
and.  railroad  depot.  Sale  price  is  below  true 
worth  in  workmanship  and  material. 
Adaptable  to  many  purposes.  G.  E.  Shoe- 
maker, Baden,  Beaver  County,  Penna. 


TRAINED  NURSE,  owning  home  in  de- 
lightful climate  will  sell  at  sacrifice  to 
quick  buyer;  suitable  for  convalescent 
home  or  summer  boarders.  Electricity 
available.  Pleasant  motor  trips,  near 
stream,  large  river  close  by.  Haven  of 
health.  Historical  section.  Easy  terms. 
Sale  price  $4,000.  W.  PLUMMER,  (Own- 
er), 44  Market  St.,  SALEM,  N.  J. 


Classified  Advertisements 

should  reach  the  offices  of 

The  Survey 

as  follows: 

For    Graphic    number,    5th    of    the 
month    preceding    publication    date. 

For   Midmonthly,    a8th    of    month 
preceding  publication  date. 
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When  the  birds  fly  south 

You,  too,  can  travel  with  luxurious  speed  and  comfort  to  a  land  of  glorious 
sunshine — a  land  of  light  and  shadow,  of  romance  and  mystery,  beauty  and 
wonder. 

While  winter  rages  here,  with  snow  and  rain  driven  by  freezing  blasts  of 
wind — you  can  revel  in  the  mellow  sunshine  of 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

If  you  love  the  South-land,  with  glorious  flowers  and  luxuriant  fruits.  If  you  enjoy 
winter  resorts — If  comfort,  beauty,  gaiety,  sports  and  motoring  lure  you — If  majestic 
scenery  thrills  you  and  age-old  mysteries  awe  you — come  to  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Here  you  will  find  all  these  and  many  things  you  have  never  seen  and  only  find  in  this 
ancient  land  famous  for  its  legendary  history. 


A  number  of  luxurious 
cruises  to  South  Africa 
have  been  arranged  this 
winter.  They  offer  you 
the  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime.  Choose  which 
of  the  beautifully 
equipped  steamers  you 
prefer.  Every  care  has  been  taken 
to  assure  your  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure. Each  boat  has  been  specially 
arranged  to  insure  ease  and  luxury, 
from  the  time  you  leave  New  York 
— Independent  trips  may  be  easily 
arranged,  on  fast  modern  vessels 
if  you  prefer. 

South  Africa  is  a  land  of  invigorat- 
ing climate,  where  life  is  full  of 
song  and  pleasure.  Here  modern 
civilization  moves  side  by  side  with 
picturesque,  quaint,  dignified  na- 
tive Kraal  life — Side  by  side  with 


modern  surgery  witch  doctors  still 
ply  their  craft.  You  will  find 
striking  animal  life  and  luxurious, 
flowering  vegetation  of  unique  and 
interesting  character:  The  beau- 
ties of  the  Kirstenbosch  'Botanical 
Gardens  offer  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  primeval  forests.  You  can 
use  a  ricksha  pulled  by  a  warrior 
Zulu  or,  if  you  prefer,  an  Ameri- 
can automobile  is  at  your  disposal. 
You  will  find  modern  comfortable 
hotel  accommodations. 
You  travel  on  swift 
modern  railway  trains, 
or  over  miles  of  iron 
stone  motor  roads  ;  while 
at  eventide,  if  you  desire, 
you  enjoy  the  latest 
"hits"  at  the  theatres  or 
drink  in  the  glory  of  the 
Victoria  Falls  by  moon- 
light. 


The  de  luxe  cruises  to  South  Africa  this  winter  are  rapidly  being  booked. 
You  will  find  this  trip  a  pleasurable  relaxation  and  enjoy  scenes  and  activities 
which  will  always  remain  a  delightful  reminiscence.  Write  for  detailed  in- 
formation and  free  booklet,  "Lourenco  Marques"  or  send  izc  (to  cover  postage) 
for  fully  illustrated  travel  literature. 


There  are  many  things  in  South 

Africa  you  can  never  see  in  other 

countries : 

Cjreat  Diamond  Mines 
Mile  Deep  Gold  Fields 
Mysterious  Zimbabwe  Ruins 
The  Magic  Congo  Caves 
Barbaric  Bantu  War  Dances 
Quaint  Kaffir  Kraals 
The    Mighty   Drakensberg 

Mountains 

Wonderful  Victoria  Falls 
Speedy,  Preening  Ostriches 
Kruger  Big  Game  Park 
and  Glorious  Cape  Peninsula 

Surf  Bathing  on    unrivalled  sea- 
beaches. 

Sea  angling  from 

rock  bound  coasts  for  j 

the  finest  sporting] 

fish  of  the  world. 

Trout  fishing  in 

Golden    Rivers  —  the    angler's 

paradise. 

Qolf  on  sporty  courses  midst  nearby 

towering  mountains. 

Year  round  outdoor  tennis  on  fasl, 

true,  ant-heap  courts. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  BUREAU 

BOWLING  GREEN  OFFICES  11  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GET  YOUR  HEW  BOOK/  WHEN 
INSIDER/ ARE  GETTING  THEIR/ 


YOU  read  to  keep  up  with  the  parade.      To  enjoy 
the  new  books — to  knov.-  the  new  books  that 
your  sophisticated  friends  are  discussing.      It's 
not     mere     vanity,      not     fear     of     seeming     old- 
fashioned,  not  shame  at  being  left  out  of  the  bridge 
literary  chatter.      The  good   new  book  is  better  the 
newer  it  is — it  has  zest,  more  charm  for  you  if  you 
read  it  before  everyone  in  the  world  is  talking  about 
it — not  after. 

But  there  have  been  three  difficulties  in  keeping  up 
with  new  books— 

1 .  Finding    out   which    new   books    are   worth 
while. 

2.  Getting  the  right  books  when  they  are  really 
new,  absolutely  fresh,   so  that  you  keep  up 
with  the  procession.     Being  sure  to  get  them, 
not  missing  them  because  you  put  off  buying 
from  time  to  time.      How  often  you  have  not 
read  something  good,  something  you  wanted 
to  read,  because  one  little  thing  after  another 


THE  LITERARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  Inc., 
55  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.   15SG,  New  York. 

Send  me  your  free  booklet  that  tells  how  I  can  keep  up. 

Name     

Street     

City State 


delayed  your  buying  the  book  and  then,  you 
never  got  it  at  all. 

3.   Having  to  pay  the  high  price  of  new  books — 
and  often  being  disappointed  in  them. 

The  Literary  Guild  solves  all  this  for  you — makes 
it  possible  for  you  to  keep  up.  This  distinguished 
Board  of  Editors  (Carl  Van  Doren,  Editor-in-Chief, 
Glenn  Frank,  Zona  Gale,  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon, 
Elinor  Wylie,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch)  read  promising 
manuscripts  before  publication.  They  choose  one 
that  is  especially  fine  each  month  for  special  dis- 
tribution by  the  Guild  to  Guild  members,  who  get 
the  month's  Guild  book  on  the  very  day  the  trade 
edition  appears  in  the  book  shops. 

You  get  the  good  book  when  it  is  absolutely  new 
— when  it  is  most  interesting.  You  get  one  of  the 
earliest  copies  by  mail  the  instant  of  publication. 

The  Guild  service  not  only  costs  you  nothing — 
it  actually  saves  you  money. 

What  does  it  cost  to  be  a  member  of  the  Guild 
...  to  be  sure  of  keeping  up  with  the  best  books? 
Actually  only  about  half  as  much  as  the  old  hit  and 
miss  method., .For  $18.00  a  year  in  cash — or  $19.00 
in  installments — you  get  all  this  service,  this  free 
delivery  and  one  new  book  each  month,  which  at 
retail  would  cost  you  $30.00  to  $40.00  a  year. 

Learn  more  about  the  Guild  service.  Send  the 
coupon  for  free  booklet. 

The  Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  15SG,  New  York 
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The  Nordics'  Whipping  Boy 

By  John  Palmer  Gavit 

The  Social  Basis  of  Mental  Health 

By  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 

White  Slave  Trade  Routes 

Bargain  Babies 

Are  the  Poor  Really  Poor? 

The  Skeleton  in  Industry's  Closet 

Fitting  a  Rural  Community 

The  Panhandler  Passes 


25  Cents  a  Copy 


$5JOO  a  Year 


LECTURES 


Ten  Lectures  on 

"MENTAL  HYGIENE  and  PERSONALITY' 

will  be  given  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  610  Lexington  Avenue,  on 
Tuesday  afternoons  at  four  o'clock,  beginning 
January  loth,  1928.  Speakers:  Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow, 
Dr.  Frankwood  Williams,  Dr.  Abraham  Myerson, 
Dr.  Lawson  Lowrey,  Dr.  Otto  Rank. 

Tickets   for   the   course   Ten    Dollars. 
Special  rates  to  professional  workers. 

For  further  details,  write  or  telephone 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  LECTURE  COMMITTEE 

228  EAST  IQTH  STREET,  GRAMERCY  3253 


HAVE  YOU 
Property  to  sell 
Cottages  to  rent 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED  SECTION  of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:   30  cents   a   line,   $4.20  per  inch. 

For  further   information,  <write   to 

ADVERTISING   DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY     GRAPHIC 

112    EAST    19TH    ST.  NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 


$C-50 
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for  both 


For  Social  Workers 

And    All    Who    Are    Interested    in    Community 
Health  Programs 

An  attractive  combination   offer  is  now  possible 
THE  SURVEY- twice-a-month     (in- 
cluding Survey  Graphic). 
The  ideal  magazine  for  social  workers. 
The  indispensable  medium  for  informa- 
tion   on    social    welfare    and    progress. 
Regularly  $5.00  a  year. 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE— 
monthly. 

The  magazine  for  public  health  nurses 
and  for  workers  in  allied  groups.  The 
official  publication  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Regularly  $3.00  a  year. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  a  lay  or  nurse  member  of 
the  N.O.P.H.N.  this  bargain  offer  is  for  you,  provided 
you  are  a  new  subscriber  to  either  magazine. 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  the  big  saving.  Mail 
it  today.  Pay  later  if  you  wish,  but  enclose  your 
check  if  possible  and  have  it  over  with. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Enter  me  for  a  year  of  The  Public  Health  Nurse  and  The 
Survey.    I  enclose  $5.50   (or  will  send  within  30  days  after 
receipt  of  bill). 

Name    

Address   
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The  Gist  of  It 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT  is  an  associate  editor 
of  The   Survey   and   Secretary   of   Survey  Asso- 
ciates.   He  contributes  the  leading  article  of  this 
issue,   page  485,   the   engaging   advertisement  on 
the  back  cover  and  his  book,  Opium,  is  reviewed  on 
page  530. 

7  ROSSLYN  EARP,  until  recently  director  of 
J'  .the  department  of  health  at  Antioch  College, 
brings  experience  and  education  in  public  health 
work  in  both  England  and  the  United  States  to  bear 
on  the  importance  of  statistics  for  nurses,  and  of 
nurses  for  babies,  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Page  497. 

HOW  nutrition  work  was  built  from   the  group 
up — and    from     apparently    barren    ground    at 
that — is  told  by  ADA  MILLER  in  the  count  of  one 
piece  of  Red  Cross  home  service  in  Texas.  Page  498. 

OTTO  H.  LEBER,  M.D.,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  periodic  health  examinations  of 
the   Medical  Society  of  the   County  of   New  York. 


Kenneth    Widdemer    is    an    executive    officer    of    th 
East  Harlem  Health  Center.    Page  501. 

RUTH  MILLARD,  now  a  member  of  the  staff 
of   the    New   York   World,    was    formerly   as- 
sociated   with    the   Y.M.C.A.    in    New   York    City. 
Page  503. 

AS  college  professor,  vice-president  of  a  bank,  a 
/V  writer  of  books  and  articles  on  rural  life  and 
the  president  of  the  Community  Organization  of 
Van  Wert,  Ohio,  ERNEST  I.  ANTRIM  has  been  closely 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  problems  of  town  and 
country  for  which  his  own  community  is  rinding  a 
novel  solution.  Page  504. 

T  IM'S  MOTHER  (page  506)  is  one  of  a  series 
J  of  studies  of  boys  in  Los  Angeles  conducted  by 
Erie  F.  Young  and  PAULINE  V.  YOUNG  of  the 
department  of  sociology  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

VICTOR  S.  YARROS,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  friend  of  long  standing 
to  progressive  civic  movements.    Page  508. 

YV7INIFRED  NOTMAN  PRINCE,  who  was 
W  graduated  from  Smith  College,  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  did  war 
work  in  France  for  more  than  a  year,  has  devoted 
herself  the  past  nine  years  to  her  three  children.  She 
is  a  resident  of  Schenectady.  Page  509. 

FORMERLY    consultant    in    mental    hygiene    in 
Dartmouth     College,     MILTON     HARRINGTON, 
M.D.,   has   retired   to   an   old   Massachusetts   farm- 
house for  a  year  of  study  and  writing.    Page  510. 

A^)ELE  PARKER,  teacher  and  attorney  at  law, 
is  a  resident  of  Seattle  and  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Education  Association  there  last 
summer.    Page  512. 

HER    teaching   and    administrative   experience   in 
social  work  as  well  as  in  the  law  help  qualify 
JUNE  PuRCELL-GuiLD  to  frame  the  pertinent  ques- 
tion in  this  paper,  awarded  honorable  mention  in  the 
Harmon-Survey   quarterly  contest.    Page   515. 
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The  Nordics'  Whipping-Boy 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


THERE  is  a  tradition  that  old-time  kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  maybe  princes  of  Wales  waiting  to  be 
kings,  received  their  childhood  lickings  vicariously, 
across  the  luckless  backs  of  "whipping-boys";  poor 
lads  who  helped  support  their  families  by  render- 
ing this  aid  to  royalty.    I  do  not  know  how  true  it  is,  but 
it  wears  an  air  of  probability.   On  that  ground  I  begrudge 
sympathy    to    anyone    reigning    in    their    stead,    whether 
George  V  now  extant  or  that   other   George,   the  Third, 
whom  "we"  walloped,  vicariously,  in  the  persons  of  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga  and  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.    It  is  high  time 
one  of  these  King  Georges  got  a  trouncing  in  his  own  proper 
person.   There  is  a  sort  of  poetic  justice  in  it. 

And  so,  when  I  observe  the  present  bludgeoning  of  "King 
George,"  whether  one  or  t'other,  at  the  hands  of  that  amaz- 
ing vaudevillain,  Big  Bill  Thompson,  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
I  find  a  kind  of  grim  satisfaction  in  it.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
never  has  been  any  atonement  for  that  whipping-boy  busi- 
ness, and  I'm  not  displeased  to  see  a  king  having  to  suffer 
in  that  capacity.  That's  what  "King  George"  is  doing  now. 
So  far,  the  scene  has  been  located  in  Chicago;  but  it  is 
going  to  happen  elsewhere. 

Not  a  punched  farthing  cares  'Big  Bill  Thompson  about 
any  "King  George,"  living  or  dead.  His  Majesty  is  serving 
very  well  as  the  symbol  that  Big  Bill  needs,  a  symbol  of 
something  very  sinister  and  ominous,  that  deserves  attentive 
study,  especially  by  the  noisiest  of  our  pseudo-patriots. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  international  relations.  It  is 
not  embittering  feelings  between  the  great  English-speaking 
peoples.  Our  British  neighbors,  including  those  in  Canada, 
are  highly  amused,  and  the  worst  epithet  I  have  heard  any 
of  them  apply  even  to  Big  Bill  himself  is  "extrawd'n'ry!" 
The  fact  is  that  they  do  not  in  the  least  understand  what 
it  is  all  about.  Neither  do  we.  It  were  well  if  we  did. 
This  article  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  it  for  those  Americans 
who  love  their  country  for  reasons  other  than  political ; 


whose    patriotism   consists    of    something    more    substantial 
than  superheated  atmosphere. 

Nobody  was  more  surprised  than  Thompson  to  find  this 
"King  George"  weapon  ready  to  his  hand.  Quite  without 
premeditation,  in  a  political  meeting  in  his  last  campaign, 
he  shied  a  brick  at  "King  George."  The  effect  was  electric. 
With  a  whoop  his  audience  rose  to  it,  as  if  that  quiet,  color- 
less gentleman  in  Bucking'm  Palace  were  the  personal  enemy 
of  all  present.  Big  Bill  felt  as  one  may  imagine  a  baby 
feels  who  has  stumbled  upon  "dad-dad-da"  and  the  whole 
family  cries,  "Listen!  He's  saying  daddy!" 

"That  seems  to  be  a  good  one,"  the  infant  remarks  to 
himself.  "I'm  going  to  keep  that  one." 

"Well,  well,"  in  like  manner  sotto  voce  quoth  Big  Bill. 
"This  bunch  seems  to  have  it  in  for  King  George.  I'll 
have  to  slam  that  guy  some  more." 

And  slam  him  he  did,  again  and  again.  And  always  got 
the  same  reaction.  Big  Bill  has  never  been  sure  which 
George  it  is  that  he  is  lambasting.  It  makes  no  difference. 
Nor  is  it  any  question  of  American  history,  or  of  American 
loyalty.  Anybody  who  imagines  that  Thompson  and  the 
forces  of  which  he  is  making  use  are  in  the  least  excited 
about  whether  George  Washington,  John  Hancock,  Paul 
Revere,  or  any  other  traditional  hero  of  the  Revolution 
gets  a  square  deal  in  a  book — especially  a  school-book  !— 
is  missing  the  point  of  all  this  rumpus. 

Furthermore,  let  no  hundred-per-cent  American,  most 
particularly  one  proudly  classing  himself  as  a  "Nordic" 
(whatever  that  imaginary  classification  may  mean  to  him), 
fancy  for  one  moment  that  Big  Bill  Thompson  is  fighting 
any  battle  for  "old-stock  Americanism."  The  fact, is  exactly 
the  opposite.  It  is  precisely  at  him  that  Big  Bill  and  his 
followers  are  shooting.  For  him  and  his  kind  and  all  his 
outfit  of  essential  ideas  and  activities,  "King  George"  now 
serves  as  whipping-boy! 

Is  it  already  forgotten  that  during  the  War,  Thompson 
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— then  as  now  mayor  of  Chicago — was  accused  of  being 
pro-German?  In  those  days  he  was  at  the  muzzle-end  of 
"America  first!"  But  even  then  he  was  declaring  that  the 
United  States  was  being  hornswoggled  into  pulling  British 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Personally,  I  do  not  take  very 
seriously  those  charges  of  pro-Germanism  on  Thompson's 
part.  My  own  notion  is  that  he  was  pro-German  only  to 
the  extent  of  being  vividly  aware  of  a  tremendous  German 
vote  in  Chicago.  Had  there  been  a  large  Aztec  representa- 
tion, Thompson  doubtless  would  have  been  accused  of  be- 
ing under  the  spell  of  Xocoyotzin. 

A  thing  in  our  politics  in  recent  years  I  have  not  been 
able  to  understand ;  probably  because  I  have  cherished  an 
old  notion  which  I  see  must  be  abandoned — namely,  that 
politicians,  particularly  legislating  politicians,  have  a  cer- 
tain rudimentary  intelligence.  The  thing  that  has  puzzled 
me  is  the  political  asininity  (quite  apart  from  the  merits 
of  any  ethnological  question)  of  insulting  large  numbers  of 
perfectly  good  voters  of  foreign  birth  by  legislation  predi- 
cated upon  the  assumption  of  "Nordic"  superiority.  Do 
the  men  in  Congress  imagine  that  only  "Nordics"  have 
ears  and  feelings?  That  they  can  forever  play  this  "Nordic" 
game  without  its  being  resented  by  the  others? 

Moreover,  although  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  Danes  and 
Germans,  and  others  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic 
groups,  are  by  hypothesis  just  as  good  "Nordics"  as  the 
English,  the  fact  in  practice  is  that  among  hundred-per-cent 
Americans  ordinarily  the  word  "foreigner"  means  anybody 
not  of  English-speaking  lineage.  "Anglo-Saxon,"  itself  a 
meaningless  term  and  representing  perhaps  the  most  hetero- 
geneous hodge-podge  on  earth,  usually  refers  to  persons  and 
groups  speaking  English. 

Think  this  over  calmly  and  without  prejudice.  Put  your- 
self in  their  place.  If  you  can  do  it,  you  may  be  able  to 
realize  what  it  is  that  the  "foreigner"  of  any  race  sym- 
bolizes in  "King  George."  You  may  be  able  to  realize  the 
sheer  political  gumption  of  Big  Bill  Thompson  in  standing 
forth  as  the  protagonist  of  a  deep-seated  resentment  on  the 
part  of  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Italians,  Czechoslovaks, 
Poles,  Slavs  of  all  groups,  Negroes  specifically  entitled  under 
our  laws  by  their  African  descent  to  citizenship  as  good  as 
that  of  any  white.  In  "King  George"  they  have  personi- 
fied all  the  forms  of  racial  snobbery  and  discrimination,  and 
they  rally  with  pathetic  enthusiasm  to  the  support  of  any- 


body— all  the  more  if  he  be  as  Thompson  is,  himself  a 
"Nordic" — who  shows  signs  of  understanding  their  resent- 
ment. In  their  eyes,  "King  George"  stands  for  all  the  kinds 
of  injustice  and  persecution  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected under  the  impulse  of  race-prejudice;  for  artificial 
racial  discrimination  in  our  immigration  policy;  for  inhu- 
manities in  our  treatment  of  them  and  their  families  at 
Ellis  Island;  for  delays,  vexatious  red-tape  and  indignities 
in  naturalization;  for  Ku  Klux  outrages  and  police  brutal- 
ities; for  lynchings  and  for  race  riots;  for  flagrant  mis- 
carriages and  perversions  of  justice  against  foreign-born 
defendants  in  our  courts;  for  segregation  in  unsanitary 
neighborhoods  by  all  forms  of  racial  exclusions;  for  oppro- 
brious epithets,  "wop,"  "dago,"  "heinie,"  "kike,"  "hunkie," 
"nigger,"  hurled  in  their  faces ;  for  the  new  projects  of 
irritation,  such  as  compelling  all  non-citizens  of  foreign 
birth  to  register  annually  and  pay  out  of  penury  a  fee  to 
support  a  fresh  horde  of  supervising  officials.  Even  the  red 
Indians  came  to  Thompson  with  their  grievance — that  in 
the  histories  of  Indian  wars,  every  battle  in  which  the  Indi- 
ans won  was  a  "massacre;"  those  in  which  the  Indians  were 
slaughtered  were  glorious  "victories." 

McAndrew  is  only  a  pawn  in  this  game.  In  that  mag- 
nificent panorama,  "America's  Making,"  to  which  all  the 
racial  groups  contributed  ecstatically,  McAndrew  (then  in 
the  New  York  schools)  worked  night  and  day  for  them  and 
with  them.  They  do  not  remember  that.  It  is  enough 
for  them  that  Thompson  has  denounced  him  as  a  minion 
of  "King  George."  About  the  Public  Library  they  know 
and  care  little;  but  when  Thompson  tells  them  that  it  is 
full  of  books  tainted  by  "King  George,"  that  is  sufficient ;  let 
it  be  swept  clear  of  the  baleful  influence! 

The  rebellion  against  "King  George"  has  not  yet  reached 
New  York.  Be  its  sins  what  they  may,  Tammany  Hall  has 
been  a  great  conservative  force  in  unifying  the  racial  groups. 
It  has  had  its  demagogues;  but  up  to  now  no  Hylan  has 
capitalized  divisive  racial  arrogance.  The  performance  in 
Chicago  is  on  its  face  ridiculous ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  laugh 
at.  This  thing  is  deeply  sinister,  and  it  is  time  for  real 
Americans,  who  know  what  "America"  means,  to  stop, 
look  and  listen.  It  is  time  for  Congress,  blindly  pursuing 
the  ignis  fatuus  of  assumed  racial  superiority,  to  bethink 
itself. 

The  "Nordic"  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost. 


Trade  Routes  of  White  Slavers 


UP  and  down  the  side  streets  and  back  alleys  of 
the  world  the  traffic  in  women  and  girls  slips 
over,    under    and    around    the    best-intentioned 
regulation    of    some    of    the    governments,    or 
profits   to   the    utmost   by   the   shrug   of   indif- 
ference with   which  others  of  the  powers  condone  it.     In 
Part  II  of  the  report  of  the  Body  of  Experts  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  released  by  the  council 
on  December  5,  are  recounted  the  stories,  both  lurid  and 
sordid,    of   Polish    peasant   girls   shipped    through    Rumania 
to  Constantinople  and  on  to  the  Argentine ;  of  French  girls 
hidden    in    the    coal    bunkers    of    little    ships    plying    the 
Mediterranean  to  North  Africa ;  of  Italian  girls  sent  from 
French  ports  to  South  America  on  forged  papers ;  of  stranded 


American  opera  troupes  in  Cuba,  which  for  three  successive 
seasons  saved  one  madame  of  Havana  the  trouble  of  sending 
to  the  United  States  for  additional  women  to  meet  her 
rushing  winter  business;  of  little  Chinese  girls  smuggled 
into  Pacific  coast  cities  and  Americans  recruited  for  houses 
across  the  Mexican  frontier. 

The  stories  and  statistics  of  Part  II  provide  the  docu- 
mentation for  Part  I  published  last  March  by  the  council 
of  the  league,  describing  in  general  terms  the  result  of  more 
than  two  years'  investigation  of  this  international  business. 
The  study  was  initiated  in  1924  at  the  suggestion  of  an 
American,  Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau,  who  had  been  appointed  in  1923  to  serve  in  an 
advisory  and  consultative  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
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Advisory  Committee  on  the  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children 
attached  to  the  Social  Section  of  the  league.  Funds  for  a 
world-wide  investigation  were  offered  by  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  and  two  Americans,  Dr. 
William  F.  Snow  and  Major  Bascom  Johnson,  served  re- 
spectively as  president  of  the  Body  of  Experts  representing 
eight  nationalities,  and  as  director  of  the  investigation  which 
this  committee  supervised. 

THOSE  investigations  involved  obtaining  all  information 
available  from  the  officials  and  the  volunteer  agencies 
which  were  endeavoring  to  combat  the  white  slave  traffic, 
then  going  beyond  these  sources  to  the  underworld  itself. 
Trained  investigators  working  under  cover  in  one  hundred 
and  twelve  cities  in  twenty-eight  countries  of  North,  Central 
and  South  America,  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  talked  in 
person  with  the  souteneurs,  the  madames,  the  "kings"  of  the 
trade,  the  girls  themselves:  often  at  considerable  risk  to 
themselves.  They  went  from  country  to  country,  armed 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  others  of  the  subterranean 
fraternity,  and  met  the  same  traffickers  or  their  friends  in 
turn  in  Buenos  Aires,  Cairo,  Paris,  Warsaw  and  Antwerp. 
The  concrete,  verified  stories  recounted  in  this  new  report, 
give  the  various  governments  pictures  of  strangers  within 
their  own  gates  more  vivid  than  columns  of  statistics  can 
conjure  up. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  traffic  in  women  and 
girls  was  defined  as  the  sexual  exploitation  abroad  of  females 
of  any  age  with  or  without  their  consent.  Under  the  1910 
convention,  this  term  was  understood  to  include  cases  in 
which  the  girls  procured  were  under  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  or  cases  of  adult  women  procured  by  force  or  fraud. 
This  basis  was  found  impracticable  by  the  Body  of  Experts 
because  false  birth  certificates  have  been  secured  by  so  many 
prostitutes  in  foreign  countries  that  age  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  determine,  and  because  it  was  believed  that  no 
woman,  even  though  an  experienced  prostitute,  could 
possibly  understand  and  therefore  consent  in  advance  to  the 
sort  of  exploitation  and  virtual  slavery  to  which  she  is  often 
subjected  in  a  foreign  country  of  whose  language  and 
customs  she  is  ignorant,  away  from  her  home  and  friends. 
Some  girls  were  tricked  by  fake  marriages  or  offers  of 
theatrical  engagements  into  going  abroad  with  men  who 
later  forced  them  into  a  trade  more  profitable  to  the  third 
party  than  to  the  victim  herself.  Yet  their  plight  was  hardly 
worse  than  that  of  the  professional,  lured  by  the  promise  of 
sudden  wealth,  sped  with  false  passports  or  smuggled  across 
some  obscure  point  on  a  long  frontier,  to  find  herself  in 
the  slavery  of  debt  to  a  house  in  a  country  where  she  was 
without  friends  and  could  hardly  make  herself  understood. 

The  main  lanes  of  traffic  wind  out  from  Europe  east- 
ward to  North  Africa,  Egypt,  perhaps  on  to  Bombay  (it  is 
hoped  that  later  investigations  can  take  up  the  Oriental 
ramifications  of  this  subject)  ;  and  from  Europe  westward 
by  devious  routes  to  Central  and  South  America.  Post-war 
Europe  is  poverty-stricken ;  it  has  an  enormous  excess  of 
women.  The  movement  of  troops  or  a  tourist  season  may 
cause  a  seasonal  fluctuation  in  European  business;  but  the 
Latin  countries  of  the  western  hemisphere  offer  steadily 
both  riches  and  a  surplus  male  population.  Here,  it  would 
seem,  lies  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  souteneur.  The 
report  estimated  at  least  4,5°O  foreign  prostitutes  in  Buenos 
Aires,  with  the  French  leading  in  numbers,  as  they  did  also 
in  Montevideo  and  Havana.  "Prostitution  in  Buenos 
Aires,"  explains  the  reply  of  the  government  of  the  Argentine 


government,  "is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  nature  of 
the  population  which  contains  an  enormous  percentage  of 
foreigners  as  well  as  of  bachelors  who,  owing  to  their  recent 
arrival  in  the  country,  have  no  established  position.  They 
are  consequently  unable  to  marry  and  cannot  settle  down 
until  they  possess  relative  economic  independence." 

French  prostitutes  were  found  in  large  numbers  also  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Alexandria,  Italy,  Portugal,  even  Mexico. 
If  there  is  any  clear  web  of  evidence  in  the  enormous  mass 
of  material,  it  seems  to  be  the  relationship  of  the  Latin 
peoples  of  the  world  in  this  traffic — with  France  and 
Rumania,  the  "little  France"  of  Central  Europe,  as  centers 
of  supply  and  export,  and  the  Latin  countries  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  together  with  Egypt,  as  importers.  Marseilles 
is  a  popular  port  of  clearance ;  while  souteneurs  in  Mexico, 
Buenos  Aires,  Paris,  Egypt  and  Constantinople  reported 
going  to  the  little  city  of  Czernowitch,  in  Rumania,  to  get 
girls.  The  official  Rumanian  reply  declares  that  that 
country  had  12,507  registered  prostitutes  on  January  10, 
1927,  while  the  many  investigations  of  the  'committee's 
agents  lead  them  to  the  belief  that  the  actual  number  "in 
circulation"  in  a  country  which  licenses  prostitutes  is  likely 
to  be  from  five  to  ten  times  as  many  as  those  known  to  the 
officials.  Of  these  I2,OOO,  some  670  were  former  artistes, 
singers,  dancers,  and  the  like,  who  had  come  to  the  country 
ostensibly  in  the  hope  or  promise  of  theatrical  engagements. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  little  evidence  of  inter- 
national traffic  in  women  was  disclosed,  though  here,  too, 
such  factors  as  the  post-war  unemployment  and  excess  of 
women  might  have  seemed  to  favor  such  a  development. 
Except  for  the  smuggling  of  Chinese  girls  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  United  States  was  found  to  be  hard  to  enter,  and 
still  harder  to  use  as  a  base  of  operations.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  Mann  Act  in  1910  many  of  the  chief  operators  in 
New  York  City  were  found  to  have  gone  into  the  boot- 
legging business,  or  "even  something  respectable,"  though 
one  theatrical  agency  in  that  city  sent  girls  to  Latin- 
America  on  flimsy  theatrical  or  cabaret  contracts.  While 
there  was  some  traffic  across  the  frontier  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  to  and  from  border  cities  like  Detroit, 
Chicago,  and  Buffalo,  a  searching  effort  to  uncover  evi- 
dences of  organized  traffic  in  these  countries  yielded  com- 
paratively meager  results. 

A  FIRST  draft  of  the  whole  report  was  submitted  by  the 
Body  of  Experts  to  the  Council  of  the  League  last 
March  and  Part  I,  describing  their  findings  in  general  terms, 
was  published  at  once.  The  experts  requested,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  policy  of  such  investigations  involving  mem- 
bers of  the  league,  that  the  second  section,  which  contained 
a  description  of  their  findings  country  by  country,  should 
be  sent  back  to  the  twenty-eight  respective  powers  for 
comment  before  it  was  made  public.  That  was  done  at 
once — and  jn  the  delay  between  March  and  December  lies 
an  explanation  of  the  charges  recently  brought  by  a  New 
York  newspaper  that  the  league  had  suppressed  these  facts 
at  the  insistence  of  angry  governments.  At  the  council's 
meeting  in  June  it  was  agreed  to  give  the  governments  until 
September  to  comment,  and  then  to  ask  the  Body  of  Experts 
to  submit  to  the  December  meeting  a  re-draft  of  the  report 
should  they  xvish  to  change  the  text  to  take  cognizance  of 
criticisms  of  fact,  or  of  additional  data  which  might  have 
become  available  since  the  conclusion  of  the  investigations 
in  1924-1926.  It  is  this  re-draft,  together  with  the  com- 
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tnunications  from  the  governments  and  the  comments  of 
the  Body  of  Experts  on  those  documents,  which  was  duly 
issued  in  December,  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  arranged 
last  June. 

The  published  criticisms  of  the  governments  betray  in 
some  instances,  notably  those  of  France  and  Rumania,  a 
dissatisfaction  with  the  findings  of  the  study,  and  especially 
with  the  use  of  under-cover  agents  to  supplement  the  data 
from  official  sources.  In  this  case  the  Body  of  Experts  point 
out  that  the  data  obtained  from  the  underworld  have  been 
accepted  only  insofar  as  they  could  be  verified  and  confirmed 
by  the  investigators  by  information  from  other  sources.  The 
governments  have  not  denied  any  important  facts,  at  least 
publicly,  and  from  the  documents  now  available  in  this 
country  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  charge 
of  suppression  laid  to  the  league  can  be  sustained.  Both 
the  president  of  the  Body  of  Experts,  Dr.  William  F.  Snow, 
and  the  director  of  investigation,  Bascom  Johnson,  have 
expressed  warm  appreciation  of  the  freedom  accorded  the 
researches  and  publication  of  the  work,  and  the  aid  provided 
by  governments  in  disclosing  conditions  which  in  some  cases 


might  be  considered  unfavorable  to  national  interests,  and 
declare  the  differences  in  the  two  drafts  to  be  purely  textual 
During  the  course  of  the  investigation  conditions  in  some 
of  the  countries,  notably  Cuba,  have  changed  greatly  foi 
the  better  in  response  to  the  public  interest  and  the  ne\v 
legislation  passed  accordingly.  Uruguay  also  has  completelj 
revolutionized  her  laws;  since  1925  France  has  ceased  tc 
permit  foreign  women  to  register  as  prostitutes,  and  ha; 
expressed  unofficially  an  intention  of  abandoning  the  polic\ 
of  regulating  prostitution  in  favor  of  straight  suppression 
Japan  has  asked  for  international  cooperation  in  obtaining 
a  survey  of  vice  conditions  in  Pacific  countries,  and  an  inter 
national  convention  removing  the  present  age  limitation  o] 
twenty-two  years  and  the  "force  of  fraud"  clause  will 
probably  come  before  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  league 
in  March,  so  that  all  international  traffic  in  women  foi 
the  purpose  of  sexual  exploitation  may  be  considered  subjeci 
for  international  agreement,  essential  to  any  effective  effon 
to  control  an  established  trade  whose  ramifications  spreac 
alike  through  the  countries  which  license  commercializec 
vice  and  those  which  do  not. 


The  Learned  Maze 


THE  joint  program  of  the  learned  societies  that  met 
in  Washington,  December  27-30,  bore  on  its  cover 
the  names  of  sixteen  societies  and  associations.    It 
listed   one   hundred   and   forty-three  separate  ses- 
sions,  upwards  of   five   hundred    papers   and   dis- 
cussions.    The   topics   ranged    from   Land   Economics    and 
Real   Estate  to  The   Influence  of   the   Nursery   School  on 
Family    Life,    The    Transylvania    Saxons,    and    a    Psycho- 
Sociological   Explanation  of    Magic.     As   I   traveled   from 
forum  to  forum,  through  one  hotel  lobby  after  another,  I 
recognized  scores  of  men  and  women  each  of  whom  I  should 
have  liked  to  snatch  away  like  a  good  book  to  my  study 
for  searching  perusal.  They  were  veritable  storehouses  of 
ideas  and  information  I  wanted.     Some  of  them  I  had  not 
seen  for  a  year  or  more ;  some  I  might  never  see  again.     In 
the  presence  of  so  great  an  opportunity  I  felt  a  sense  of  be- 
wildered frustration,  of  incalculable  waste. 

What  were  the  leading  ideas,  the  scientific  core  at  the 
center  of  the  discussions  of 
these  sixteen  scientific  bodies  ? 
What  had  the  labors  of  these 
thousands  of  experts  yielded 
in  boiled-down  wisdom  for 
the  instruction  and  guidance 
of  the  common  man?  I  had 
just  been  reading  a  book  is- 
sued by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press  in  which  as- 
tronomers, biologists  and 
men  in  the  related  bio-phy- 
sical sciences  briefly  epito- 
mized •  and  correlated  their 
specialized  wisdom  in  terms 
that  laymen  might  without 
too  great  difficulty  under- 
stand. What  had  these 
learned  societies  done  to 


THE  LEARNED  BODIES 
Agricultural    History    Society 
American    Sociological    Society 
American     Economic     Association 
American     Historical     Association 
American    Statistical    Association 
American  Farm  Economic  Association 
Bibliographical   Society   of   America 
National  Community  Center  Association 
American    Political    Science    Association 
American  Catholic  Historical  Association 
Mississippi    Valley    Historical    Association 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 
National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Educational  Sociology 
American  Association  of  University  Instructors  in  Accounting 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Marketing  and  Advertising 


make  the  public  a  party  to  their  great  experiment  in  cooper 
ative  thinking  about  the  problems  that  are  common  to  al 
mankind  ? 

Confronted  by  the  choice  of  scores  of  simultaneous  meet 
ings,  I  went  straight  for  the  door  indicated  by  an  announce- 
ment on  page  four  of  the  joint  program:  "A  Joint  Press 
Bureau  covering  the  meetings  of  all  the  associations  has  beer 
organized  by  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  .  . 
Representatives  of  the  press  are  invited  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  faculties  provided  by  the  bureau  for  reporting  the 
meetings."  Admirable  idea.  Here,  I  anticipated,  I  shoulc 
find  digests  of  the  leading  papers,  mimeographed  copies  oi 
the  major  addresses,  possibly  summaries  of  the  total  product 
of  the  meetings,  society  by  society. 

I  hastened  to  the  Joint  Press  Bureau.  It  was  in  charge 
of  a  courteous,  capable  expert  in  journalism.  But  he  was 
hands-up  at  my  first  question.  He  had  single  copies  of  onl) 
one  or  two  of  the  presidential  addresses,  a  few  bare  skeletons 

of  one  or  two  more ;  nc 
summaries,  no  literature  tc 
tell  the  inquiring  reportei 
why  any  one  of  the  sixteer 
societies  existed,  what  its 
field  of  research  and  edu- 
cation might  be,  who  its  out- 
standing personalities  were, 
what  contributions  they  had 
made  to  the  sum  total  oi 
human  knowledge. 

There  had  been  some  fifty 
addresses  that  morning.  He 
knew  about  them  what  any- 
one might  learn  from  con- 
sulting the  program.  All  he 
was  able  to  do  was  to  give 
a  certain  amount  of  friendly 
advice  and  assistance  to  those 
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less  familiar  with  such  meetings  than  he  was.  Three  times 
I  went  to  the  joint  press  bureau,  and  always  with  the  same 
result. 

Here  was  a  situation  that  greatly  interested  me.  It  hap- 
pened that  I  knew  some  of  the  men  who  were  delivering 
major  addresses.  Copies  of  some  of  these  were  already  in 
my  pocket,  obtained  from  their  authors.  The  director  of 
the  Joint  Press  Bureau  was  an  experienced  journalist.  Why 
was  he  not  able  to  function  effectively? 

I  TURNED  to  two  veterans  of  these  annual  meetings, 
each  a  past-president  of  the  society  to  which  by 
profession  he  belonged.  There  was,  of  course,  the  usual 
explanation  that  the  chief  value  of  these  joint  conferences 
to  the  majority  of  the  men  and  women  who  attended  them 
was  that  they  offered  a  rare  occasion  for  genial  good-fellow- 
ship, and  that  it  was  by  and  large  the  impromptu  gather- 
ings for  the  informal  exchange  of  experiences  and  ideas, 
more  than  the  set  meetings,  that  yielded  refreshment  and 
stimulation.  This  all  of  us  who  have  attended  such  con- 
ferences know  to  be  true.  I  personally  have  rarely  attended 
one  where  there  was  such  pervasive  exuberance,  such  a 
high  level  of  delightful  lobby  and  table-talk.  But  this  was 
beside  my  leading  question.  On  that  the  two  veterans  said 
that  the  experts  who  presented  papers  had  been  discouraged 
by  their  experiences  with  the  press.  When  advance  copies 
of  papers  had  been  made  available  to  press  representatives, 
it  had  happened  time  and  again  that  reporters  had  culled 
out  of  their  context  smart  epigrams  or  headline  phrases 
which  were  totally  misleading  and  did  more  harm  than 
good. 

Thereupon  I  took  from  my  pocket  a  three-page  digest 
of  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  entitled,  Physics  and  Politics:  An  Old 
Analogy  Reversed,  in  which  I  found  the  not  altogether 
novel  statement  that  applied  science,  notably  in  the  fields 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  "has  made  unparalleled  advance 
in  our  day,  but  the  science  of  government  has  made  aston- 
ishingly little  progress." 

Why?  There  are  no  doubt  many  reasons.  But  I  venture 
to  suggest  one  that  finds  an  illustration  here.  Applied 
science  is  largely  carried  forward  in  the  research  labora- 
tories of  great  manufacturing  corporations  that  have  a  keen 
practical  interest  in  keeping  the  world  informed  of  their 
achievements.  They  take  science  and  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  its  results  seriously.  Many  of  them  either  them- 
selves maintain  or  employ  experts  whose  business  it  is  to 
translate  their  recondite  knowledge  into  terms  the  ordinary 
man  can  understand  and  use.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
enormous  educational  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  of  radios 
and  radio  equipment  to  which  many  newspapers  have  re- 
sponded by  issuing  special  radio  supplements. 

WHAT  if  political,  economic  and  social  scientists  took 
their  business  as  educators  and  leaders  of  public 
opinion  equally  seriously?  How  long  would  it  take  before 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  "the  science  of  gov- 
ernment has  made  astonishingly  little  progress?"  By  way 
of  illustrating  his  point,  the  president  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  pointed  to  the  city  of  Chicago  where, 
he  said,  "you  can  find  at  this  moment  much  of  the  best 
indxistrial  technique  and  some  of  the  worst  political  govern- 
ment in  the  world." 


Well,  in  the  matter  of  technique,  I  doubt  whether  the 
performance  of  the  sixteen  societies  in  the  matter  of  making 
the  values  of  these  conferences  and  the  fruits  of  the  social 
sciences  available  to  the  public  is  much  above  that  of  Mayor 
Thompson  and  his  crew  in  the  matter  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, though  their  sin  is  one  of  indolent  omission  rather 
than  of  venal  commission.  The  joint  press  bureau  they  have 
set 'up  is  incredibly  inadequate,  both  to  the  immediate  and 
the  long-term  purpose  of  raising  the  social  sciences  to  the 
level  of  the  applied  physical  sciences  as  influences  in  American 
life.  And  in  saying  this  I  am  well  aware  that  the  fault  is 
not  with  its  able  director  without  whose  self-sacrificing  zeal 
there  would  be  no  press  bureau  at  all.  The  fault  was  not 
with  him  but  with  the  learned  societies  themselves. 

The  need  of  a  continuing  synthesis,  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  fruits  of  research  in  the  social  sciences  is 
of  course  keenly  appreciated  by  the  men  and  women  whose 
labors  have  produced  such  monumental  achievements  as  the 
very  existence  of  these  associations  represents.  One  of  the 
two  dinner  meetings  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  joint  con- 
ference was  devoted  to  this  topic.  Here  Maynard  M. 
Metcalf,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  set  forth  the 
program  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Guy  Stanton  Ford  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota the  projects  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties, Henry  Allen  Moe  the  activity  of  the  Guggenheim 
Foundation,  and  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  policies  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 
All  of  these  organizations  aim  at  the  integration  of  the 
social  sciences  and  the  focusing  of  their  results  upon  the 
practical  conduct  of  community  life. 

NOW  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  what  the  en- 
gineer and  physician  are  to  the  so-called  physical 
sciences  the  journalist  is,  or  should  be  equipped  to  be,  to  the 
social  sciences.  The  press  is  par  excellence  the  instrument 
of  adult  education  in  economics  and  politics.  What  we  need 
today  is  a  central  headquarters  for  the  social  sciences  equipped 
with  a  staff  of  men  and  women  technically  trained  to  make 
current  scientific  knowledge  in  these  fields  available  to  the 
editorial  and  reportorial  staffs  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  to  free  lance  journalists.  Such  an  institution  would 
be  at  the  service  of  such  associations  as  the  sixteen  here  in 
joint  conference,  to  give  focus  to  their  cooperative  thinking 
and  to  organize  the  materials  they  bring  together  as  they 
themselves  are  not  equipped  to  organize  and  use  it.  To 
have  these  one  hundred  and  forty-three  sessions  leave 
nothing  tangible  behind  but  a  dull  and  heavy  volume  of 
proceedings  is  an  almost  unpardonable  social  waste.  Those 
who  knowingly  permit  it  are  not  without  their  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  state  of  municipal  government,  of 
which  Professor  Munro  complains. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  papers  delivered  at  this  conference 
only  a  few  are  available  in  manuscript  or  summary.  It  was 
of  course  impossible  for  a  single  individual  to  "cover"  more 
than  a  dozen  or  so,  especially  as  The  Survey's  press  day 
followed  almost  immediately  upon  the  opening  sessions.  The 
general  level  of  the  papers  and  of  the  discussions  was  so 
high  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  feature  individuals.  For 
the  sake  of  the  record,  I  list  the  names  of  the  participating 
organizations,  which  will,  I  hope,  some  day  have  a  central 
continuing  clearing  house,  equipped  and  used  at  a  profes- 
sional rather  than  an  amateur  level. 

P    W.  B. 


The  Social  Basis  of  Mental  Health 

"A  Few  Highly  Tentative  Suggestions" 


By  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 


NOTHING   more  significant   can  be  said   about 
the  social  basis  of  mental  health  than  that  we 
know    very    little    about    it.      Indeed    it    has 
scarcely  received  serious  consideration.    To  in- 
vestigate   the    social    basis    of    mental    health 
implies  a  secular  and  experimental  attitude  towards  human 
society,  whereas  in  the  past  the  conventional  and  respectable 
approach    has    been    the    supernatural    or    religious,    which 
focussed   upon   the  protection   of  man   from   the   Devil   or 
evil  spirits,  or  upon  fitting  an  immortal  soul  for  the  world 
to  come.    Its  guidance  has  been  found  in  sacred  books,  and 
their    teachings    have   been   considered    both    complete    and 
permanent.    It  was  not  necessary  to  study  either  man   or 
society  in   a  scientific   fashion.     From   this   point   of   view, 
social  experimentation  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  wicked 
and   dangerous:    it    tampered   with   the    dictates   of   divine 
judgment  and  revelation. 

What  confronts  us  now  is  trfe  revolution  in  attitude 
implied  by  the  substitution  of  the  scientific  and  experimental 
approach  to  living  for  the  dictates  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion. Many  groups  of  scientists,  natural,  psychological  and 
social,  are  at  work  amassing  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  man  and  his  social  setting,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
will  be  able  to  provide  rational  guidance  for  human  behavior 
before  we  are  sufficiently  free  of  the  religious  fixation  to  be 
willing  to  accept  it.  When  the  essentials  of  this  article 
were  presented  before  the  Pennsylvania  and  All-Philadelphia 
Conferences  of  Social  Work  some  months  ago  a  psychiatrist 
followed  the  present  writer  on  the  program.  I  had  men- 
tioned neither  the  Seventh  Commandment  nor  Freud,  but 
this  speaker  commented  in  apparent  indignation  and  excite- 
ment, "The  sooner  we  get  back  to  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment, instead  of  substituting  Freud  in  our  homes  for  the 
Bible,  the  better  we  will  be  off."  The  good  doctor  did  not 
stop  to  explain  just  why  Moses  should  be  regarded  as  a 
more  reliable  authority  on  adultery  than  on  dementia- 
praecox,  though  we  may  express  a  modest  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  still  resorts  to  the  practice  of  exorcising  devils 
in  treating  his  patients. 

Mental  health  implies  the  relatively  perfect  adjustment 
of  a  healthy  human  being  to  his  social  setting.  The  con- 
ventional theories  of  society,  resting  largely  upon  the 
theological  assumptions  regarding  man  and  the  world,  and 
the  conventional  body  of  ethics  derived  therefrom,  long 
accepted  the  social  environment  as  something  fixed  and 
permanent,  an  outgrowth  of  the  will  of  God.  There  was 
no  question  of  adjusting  the  society  to  man ;  all  of  the  ad- 
justing had  to  be  made  by  man  himself  to  fit  the  order 
which  had  been  divinely  ordained.  Earthly  happiness,  the 
foundation  of  mental  health,  was  considered  potentially 
dangerous — it  was  likely  to  divert  one  from  the  spiritual 
interests  and  activities  necessary  for  eternal  salvation. 
Modern  social  science  repudiates  this  dogma.  In  contends 


that  society  exists  for  the  good  of  the  individual,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  through  social  investigation  and  experimenta- 
tion to  provide  .the  social  conditions  which  will  promote 
the  maximum  degree  of  human  happiness  and  efficiency. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  fitting  the  individual  to  social  codes 
which  are  alleged  to  insure  his  salvation  in  the  world  to 
come,  but  rather  a  problem  of  discovering  a  set  of  social 
institutions  designed  to  promote  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  individual  happiness  and  efficiency  here  and  now.  The 
good  life  is  not  that  which  leads  to  the  New  Jerusalem, 
but  that  which  tends  toward  an  ever  better  adaptation  of 
the  social  setting  to  the  needs  of  men  upon  this  earth.  Even 
supposedly  enlightened  social  scientists  have  rarely  recog- 
nized the  revolutionary  implications  of  this  change  of  at- 
titude. Many  sociologists  still  try  to  carry  on  their  work 
within  the  frame  imposed  by  their  fundamental  adherence 
to  the  theological  order,  deceptively  rationalized,  and  even 
among  the  psychiatrists — the  last  persons  on  earth  who 
would  be  suspected  of  such  sympathies — there  are  some 
like  the  gentleman  quoted  above  who  cling  to  this  emo- 
tional and  unreasoning  attitude. 

As  the  foundation  of  the  new  order  we  must  supplant 
theology  by  mental  hygiene.  We  must  take  our  informa- 
tion in  this  field,  not  from  ancient  sacred  books,  but  from 
the  best  positive  knowledge  which  has  thus  far  been 
gathered  about  the  nature  of  man  and  the  processes  of  his 
social  conditioning.  Conventional  theology  possesses  no 
whit  whatever  of  valid  information  concerning  the  actual 
nature  of  man  and  his  requirements  to  ensure  a  happy  life 
in  human  society.  Indeed,  the  older  theology  had  no 
legitimate  reason  for  being  interested  in  this  issue.  The 
sociologists  must  unite  with  the  scientific  students  of  mental 
hygiene  to  work  out  a  valid  basis  for  new  rules  of  conduct 
which  will  rest  squarely  upon  scientific,  foundations. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  understand  the  nature  of  man 
as  a  bio-chemical  unit  in  order  to  discover  what  is  best 
adapted  to  his  needs.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "ideal 
society"  in  itself.  The  test  of  the  "ideal"  must  be  the 
capacity  of  any  society  to  produce  an  ever  higher  type  of 
well  adjusted  individuals.  We  cannot  pass  valid  judgment 
upon  the  nature  of  institutions  and  their  adequacy  in 
promoting  mental  health  until  we  understand  the  character 
and  limitations  of  the  human  individual  in  the  process  of 
socially  conditioning  his  behavior. 

A/DNG  with  this  careful  study  of  man,  his  nature  and 
needs  as  a  bio-chemical  entity,  existing  in  association 
with  other  similar  bio-chemical  entities,  we  must  also  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  social  institutions  in  order  to  understand 
their  growth,  organization,  operation  and  conscious  redirec- 
tion. We  must  know  not  only  what  types  of  institutions  are 
likely  to  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  human  animal,  but 
also  how  institutions  develop,  change  and  control  man. 
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Promising  beginnings  have  been  made  here  by  the  cultural 
anthropologists  and  by  such  sociologists  as  E.  Durkheim, 
William  G.  Sumner,  W.  I.  Thomas,  William  Fielding 
Ogburn  and  Graham  Wallas.  At  the  present  time  the 
problems  presented  by  our  social  institutions  are  unusually 
baffling  because  of  the  rapid  changes  in  many  aspects  of 
our  life  since  the  scientific  and  industrial  revolutions  which 
began  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Particularly  notable  are  the  rapidly  changing  nature  of 
our  technology,  the  large  scale  of  our  contemporary  social 
relationships,  the  extensive  and  varied  stimulation  of  our 
urban  life,  the  standardization  and  monotony  of  the 
mechanical  age,  and  the  stupendous  revolution  in  the  scope 
and  rapidity  of  the  communication  of  information.  Along 
with  these  new  problems  presented  by  the  novel  socio- 
economic  conditions  of  the  contemporary  period,  we  have 
the  large  group  of  issues  presented  by  modern  sex  life,  which 
we  now  are  only  beginning  to  consider  in  the  light  of 
scientific  knowledge  rather  than  that  of  the  dictates  of  the 
Pauline,  Augustinian  and  Kantian  theology. 

A>J  infinite  amount  of  scientific  work  in  these  fields  awaits 
the  doing,  but  perhaps  in  the  interim  a  few  highly 
tentative  suggestions  might  be  made  as  to  possible  methods 
of  improving  the  social  bases  of  the  mental  health  of  the 
individual : 

We  must  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  the  existence 
of  unhealthy  individual  organisms.  If  mental  health  means 
the  adjustment  of  a  healthy  organism  to  a  compatible  social 
order,  we  must  begin  by  doing  all  we  can  to  secure  the 
healthy  physical  organism.  Here  we  have  at  our  disposal 
the  science  of  eugenics  and  the  resources  of  curative  and 
preventive  medicine. 

We  must  thoroughly  cultivate  child  psychology  and 
promote  its  application  in  school  and  home.  The  proper 
social  conditioning  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  child's  life 
is  of  transcendent  importance  for  his  mental  health. 

We  must  repudiate  entirely  the  old  punitive  and  peniten- 
tial conceptions  of  pedagogy.  They  are  an  obstacle  to  sound 
education  and  productive  of  an  unhealthy  mental  atmosphere 
in  the  school  years. 

We  must  make  provision  in  the  school  system  for  the 
wide  variation  in  human  abilities  and  capacities.  Mental 
hygiene  clinics  and  juvenile  courts  should  be  linked  up  with 
the  public  schools  in  order  to  detect  and  treat  problem  chil- 
dren before  they  become  permanently  warped. 

We  must  do  everything  possible  to  eliminate  the  opera- 
tion of  fear  in  children,  which  results  so  often  in  paralyz- 
ing inhibitions  and  retarded  intellectual  and  emotional 
development. 

We  must  make  much  better  provision  for  organized  play 


and  recreation  in  order  to  provide  education  in  social  co- 
operation and  control  and  to  aid  in  the  processes  of  sub- 
limating our  personal  desires. 

We  must  provide  for  a  thoroughly  scientific  body  of  sex 
instruction,  harmonizing  completely  with  the  facts  of 
biology,  psychology  and  sociology,  and  entirely  independent 
of  the  archaic  theological  considerations  which  have  previ- 
ously constituted  almost  the  sole  social  guide  in  such 
matters. 

We  must  do  a  great  deal  more  to  promote  the  vitality 
of  social  groups,  in  order  that  the  individual  may  have  more 
intimate  forms  of  group  life  in  which  he  can  merge  his 
being  and  extrovert  his  personality.  Mental  health  cannot 
be  achieved  in  isolation.  The  criminal  gang  must  be  sup- 
planted by  healthy  group  life. 

We  must  see  that  every  honest  and  ambitious  person  has 
an  opportunity  for  interesting  and  remunerative  work. 
There  is  nothing  which  promotes  mental  ill-health  more 
surely  and  more  generally  among  those  who  must  work 
than  the  fear  of  unemployment.  There  is  nothing  more 
productive  of  mental  health  than  absorption  in  some  daily 
task.  We  should  make  much  heavier  drafts  upon  industrial 
psychology,  properly  so  called,  in  order  to  reduce  as  much 
as  possible  the  fatigue  and  boredom  incident  to  modern 
mechanical  processes  and  office  life.  The  industrial  system 
should  be  subordinated  to  the  production  of  a  happier  and 
more  prosperous  society  instead  of  retaining  the  profit 
motive  as  the  core  of  all  economic  effort. 

We  must  depart  generally  from  the  inferiority  and 
psychic  uneasiness  inherent  in  conventional  Christianity  and 
seek  for  the  intellectual  serenity  and  personal  adequacy 
which  were  advocated  in  the  best  Greek  philosophy  of  life. 
We  must  provide  means  for  extroverting  our  personalities 
and  throwing  ourselves  more  readily  into  the  general  stream 
of  social  contacts.  Above  all,  proper  steps  must  be  taken  to 
curtail  fear  and  worry.  This  would  involve  not  merely  such 
socio-economic  devices  as  social  insurance,  but  every  other 
method  of  avoiding  the  psychological  strains  and  stresses 
which  promote  worries  and  irritations. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  rapidly  realizing  a  social  system 
more  productive  of  mental  health,  we  should  be  on  our 
guard  against  undue  optimism.  Industry  is  dominated  in- 
creasingly by  the  theory  of  business  enterprise  which  sub- 
ordinates all  else  to  profit.  In  the  field  of  ethics  and  religion 
the  forces  of  obscurantism  and  reaction  are  still  ubiquitous 
and  extremely  powerful.  The  savagery  in  the  assault  upon 
the  plays  of  the  past  season  in  New  York  City,  and  the 
almost  incredibly  imbecile  censorship  of  books  in  Boston 
during  the  spring  of  1927,  indicate  how  far  we  still  are 
from  a  civilized  outlook  upon  moral  issues,  and  how  deep- 
seated  are  the  old  theological  obsessions. 


The 

Merchant 

Wins! 


Rich  man 


THE    cartoon   above    and 
its    caption    were     pub- 
Kshed   as  one  of   the  il- 
lustrations  in   the  Com- 
munity Chest  section  of 
The  Survey  of  November  i,  1927. 
That  the  cartoonist,  Sara  Merrill, 

had  deftly  pictured  the  old  jingle  and  applied  it  to  the  new- 
fact  that  community  chests  secure  one  giver  out  of  each 
eight  residents  of  a  chest  city,  was  delightfully  obvious.  It 
was  brought  out  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  caption.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  (and  this  is  strictly  confidential  among 
us  Survey  readers)  that  the  second  sentence  was  added  at 
the  last  moment  and  to  meet  the  prosaic  mechanical  fact 
that  the  page  had  run  short  of  expectations  and  must  be 
built  up  while  the  presses  waited. 

Imagine  our  surprise  and  delight,  therefore,  when  letters 
began  coming  in  expressing  real  conviction  as  to  which  of 
the  eight  assorted  citizens  was  the  giver,  and  why.  To  date 
letters  have  been  received  from  twenty-five  readers  with 
eyes  sharp  enough  to  catch  an  inconspicuous  caption  and 
interest  enough  to  vote.  Their  ballots  are  tabulated  in  the 
box  below. 

What  these  unsolicited  ballots  show  of  the  conviction  of 
Survey  readers  as  to  who  gives  to  the  chests  and  why  he 
gives,  and  no  less  the  reasons  why  others  do  not  give,  should 
be  of  prime  interest  to  the  executives  of  community  chests 
and  in  fact  to  all  who  raise  money  for  social  work. 
Some  of  the  letters  received  follow : 

THE  MERCHANT 

Of  course  it  is  the  merchant.  In  the  first  place  he  is  the  one 
of  the  group  who  has  any  money  to  give  who  is  most  susceptible 
to  most  drives  like  the  community  chest.  He  has  the  least 
amount  of  scientific  training  to  give  him  sales  resistance  when 
tackled  for  a  contribution.  He  is  the  one  most  fearful  of  what 
others  may  think  of  him  and  most  desirous  of  preserving  a 
reputation  for  respectability  and  generosity.  He  is  most  fearful 
of  a  possible  adverse  result  to  his  business  if  he  refuses  to  con- 
tribute. He  is  -most  exposed  to  individual  requests  for  charity 
and,  therefore,  most  desirous  of  a  good  excuse 
to  avoid  them.  He  is  the  one  most  subject  to 
luncheon  clubs,  and  hence  has  been  most 
thoroughly  inoculated  with  the  "go  along  with 
the  herd"  spirit,  and  the  "boost  your  home 
town"  spirit,  which  is  so  common  to  the 
addresses  at  the  luncheons.  He  is  so  thoroughly 
a  believer  in  the  value  of  advertising  and 
salesmanship  that  he  cannot  avoid  succumbing 
to  it.  He  is  the  most  sentimental,  the  most 
easily  appealed  to  by  sob  stories  of  the 
whole  crowd,  chiefly  because  of  his  generally 
utter  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  social 
work.  He  is  greatly  appealed  to  by  the 
idea  of  efficiency  in  organization.  He  is,  there- 


Poor  man       Beggar  man       Thief 


Doctor 


Lawyer         Merchant 


Chief 


On  the  average,  the  community  chests  muster  one  contributor  out  of  each  eight  residents 

of  a  city.    A  prize  of'a  year's  subscription  to  Survey  Graphic  will  be  given  for  the  best 

guess  as  to  which  one  of  the  eight  above  is  the  giver. 


fore,  all  in  all,  the  best  prospect  for  a  community  chest  drive. 

The  rich  man  is  too  fed  up  on  appeals.  The  poor  man  has  no 
funds  and  may  have  had  some  embittering  experience  with  a 
charity  organization.  The  beggar  man  cannot  admit  he  has 
money,  and  also  is  no  friend  of  organized  charity.  The  thief,  if 
known  to  be  such,  is  obviously  not  in  a  position  to  come  across ; 
if  not  known,  he  probably  passes  for  a  merchant.  The  doctor  is 
suspicious  of  state  medicines  and  free  clinics.  The  lawyer  is  too 
pseudo-scientific  and  hence  disapproves  of  social  work,  of  which 
he  really  knows  nothing.  The  chief  is  too  busy  with  his  own 
concerns. 

For  further  enlightenment  on  this  subject,  refer  to  the  article 
on  The  Man  on  the  Street  in  the  same  number  of  The  Survey. 

Philadelphia  ERNEST  N.  VOTAW 

THE  DOCTOR 

Let  us  see  who  do  not  give.  The  poor  man,  beggar  man  and 
thief  we  would  not  wish  to  consider,  because  of  their  need.  The 
rich  man  does  contribute  generously,  but  in  this  case  he  is 
interested  in  a  hospital  that  he  is  endowing  as  a  memorial  and 
must  be  excused.  The  ward  chief  finds  it  too  impersonal  a 
means  for  his  purpose,  so  he  declines.  The  merchant,  who 
must  respond  to  every  venture  among  his  customers,  finds  it 
impossible  to  add  this  to  the  list.  The  lawyer  has  grown 
cynical  through  his  relationships  with  continuously  broken  social 
obligations  and  smilingly  suggests  that  if  we  are  equipping  the 
police  department  with  better  material  he  would  be  glad  to 
help.  In  the  doctor's  office  we  meet  a  man  who  has  developed 
his  sympathies,  spent  himself  by  day  and  night  among  the  poor 
already  and  greets  us  as  an  ally  to  whose  efforts  he  will  joyously 
contribute.  So,  with  renewed  faith,  we  begin  again  the  old 
round  and  find  the  chest  gathering  weight  as  we  go. 

Lonaconing,  Maryland  U.  S.  WRIGHT 

Applying  reason,  coupled  with  elimination,  I  cast  my  guess 
for  the  doctor.  Two  of  the  eight  are  eliminated 
per  se,  being  in  the  minus  quantity,  deterring 
rather  than  aiding.  For  these  several  reasons, 
I  cast  my  guess  for  the  doctor: 

I  believe  it  is  conceded  that  the  more  wealth 
a  rich  man  accumulates,  the  more  he  wishes  to 
accumulate,  so  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  rich  man  gives  less  generously  than 
the  doctor.  The  lawyer,  I  believe  gives  quite 
generously,  but  not,  I  venture,  quite  generously 
enough,  considering  that  he  is  familiar  with 
social  conditions,  knowing  the  needs  quite  as 
well  as  any  one.  Much  is  contributed  by  the 
merchant,  but  he  derives  a  benefit  from  the 
activities  of  the  (Continued  on  page  539) 
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Rich  man 

o 

Poor  man 

7 

Beggar  man 

o 

Thief 

2 

Doctor 

3 

Lawyer 

o 

Merchant 

12 

Chief 

I 

Total 

25 
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The  Common  Welfare 


TO  THE  CONSUMER,  SOAP  IS  SOAP 

A  GOOD   many   readers   get   up   a  fine   glow  of 
indignation    over    books    and    magazine    articles 
which    "expose"    how   we    are   hypnotized    and 
"sold"  by  advertising  spellbinders.    But  the  glow 
is  seldom  long-lived.     It  fades  to  a  baffled  resig- 
nation—"After   all,  what  can  I   do?     Only  a  chemist  or 
an  engineer  knows  what  he's  really  buying."     Now  comes 
a  New  Year  gift,  a  life-saver  in  the  form  of  a  tentative 
and   experimental   Consumers'    Club   Commodity   list,   pre- 
pared for  the  private  use  of  members  of  a  community  church 
at  White  Plains,  New  York,  and  now  made  more  generally 
available.     F.  J.   Schlink,  chairman  of  the  technical  com- 
mittee of  this  Consumers'  Club,  who  is  better  known  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee    and    co-author    with    Stuart    Chase    of    Your 
Money's  Worth,  states   that   "this  list  has  been   compiled 
by  volunteer  effort  in  the  interest  of  initiating  a  better  buy- 
ing system  for  the  great  army  of  small  consumers  like  our- 
selves."    In  a  foreword  to  the  list,  the  compilers  point  out: 

The  departments  of  the  federal  government,  many  state  and 
municipal  agencies,  many  successful  public  service  corporations 
and  large  manufacturers  make  their  purchases  under  precise 
quality  or  performance  specifications,  and  before  acceptance 
the  goods  must  pass  inspection  and  rigorous  quality  tests.  Such 
purchasers  know  with  certainty  the  quality  of  what  they  buy 
and  can  therefore  buy  on  a  price  basis  and  without  respect 
to  brands.  They  get  a  maximum  of  service  at  a  minimum  of 
cost. 

The  small  consumer,  on  the  other  hand,  must  rely  for  his 
information  as  to  quality  and  serviceability  upon  the  state- 
ments of  the  salesman  and  the  advertisement  writer,  who  are 
held  responsible  by  their  employer  not  for  knowing  and  impart- 
ing the  facts  but  for  selling  particular  goods  at  an  advantageous 
price.  To  a  great  extent  the  small  consumer  must  buy  blindly 
as  to  quality  (and  often  as  to  quantity),  risking  inferior  quality 
if  he  tries  to  buy  cheaply,  often  paying  exorbitantly  if  he  seeks 
the  best,  and  frequently  not  getting  the  best  however  much  he 
pays. 

This  commodity  list  is  offered  as  a  first  step  toward  giving 
the  small  consumer  the  benefit  of  definite  quality  standards  and 
toward  enabling  him  to  get  full  value  for  the  money  which 
he  spends. 

The  list  is  divided  in  A  and  B  columns  for  each  article 
considered.  A  represents  "products  and  commodities  sug- 
gested as  complying  with  recognized  and  reputable  speci- 
fications and  standards."  B  lists  products  and  commodities 
which  are  not  recommended,  "whether  as  not  being  of  super- 
ior quality  in  consideration  of  their  price  or  as  products  that 
may  be  meritorious  but  are  less  suitable  for  their  respective 
uses  than  other  products  or  commodities  in  the  same  field  or  as 
advertised  with  extravagant,  false  or  misleading  claims.  .  .  ." 
The  listings  are  based  largely  on  "technical  knowledge 
of  members  of  the  technical  committee  of  the  club  or  experts 
in  touch  with  it  or  upon  data  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, American  Medical  Association  and  other  research  and 
investigation  bureaus,  associations,  corporations  or  individ- 
ual experts."  The  list  is  for  the  private  use  of  club  mem- 
bers and  their  immediate  families. 


Suppose  it  is  soap  that  you  are  buying  today.  You  flip 
the  mimeographed  pages  of  the  commodity  list.  You  find 
under  the  heading  Soap  the  name  of  a  manufacturer  who  can 
supply  you  with  "a  list  of  soaps  suitable  for  use  on  linoleums, 
which  means  soaps  safe  for  many  other  purposes  as  free 
from  grit  and  alkali."  You  find  also  a  general  household 
soap  and -two  toilet  soaps.  In  the  B  column  you  find  a 
group  of  expensive  or  otherwise  undesirable  household  soaps 
and  six  much  advertised  toilet  soaps.  You  find  several  para- 
graphs of  sage  advice,  such  as  a  warning  to  avoid  castile 
soaps  generally,  "unless  plainly  labelled  to  the  effect  that 
the  fat  content  is  olive  oil  exclusively.  Adulterated  castile 
soaps  are  very  common.  One  well-known  firm  markets 
seven  different  brands."  Also,  "claims  of  special  properties 
made  for  soaps  are  usually  buncombe.  Soap  is  soap  and  little 
else  and  all  kinds  should  cost  very  little,  say  20  cents  a 
pound  retail."  You  will  find  similar  help  if  you  need  ink, 
deodorants,  textiles,  lubricants,  maple  syrup,  radio  wares, 
paint,  varnish,  breakfast  food,  hair  dyes,  refrigerators, 
silverware,  antiseptic  solutions,  automobile  appliances  and 
supplies,  silver  polish,  phonographs  and  numerous  other 
things  that  are  likely  to  figure  in  the  budget  of  the  average 
consumer.  . 

Applications  for  membership  in  the  Consumers'  Club  may 
be  made  to  Stuart  Chase,  2  West  43  Street,  New  York. 
The  club  dues,  which  represent  the  cost  of  the  mechanical 
work  of  reproducing  and  distributing  this  first  experimental 
issue  of  the  commodity  list,  are  two  dollars  a  year. 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

NINETEEN  twenty-eight  should  prove  a  happy  New 
Year  for  many  children  of  New  York,  for  it  marks 
the  return  to  social  work  of  Owen  R.  Lovejoy.  He  has 
become  secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  firmly  established  of  the 
children's  societies.  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  for  twenty  years 
secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  He,  and 
Florence  Kelley  of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  are 
more  responsible  than  any  other  individuals  for  such  uneven 
protection  from  premature  labor  as  the  children  of  this 
rich  country  enjoy.  It  is  significant  that  both  Mrs.  Kelley 
and  Mr.  Lovejoy  continue  in  a  serenely  stubborn  faith  in 
the  eventual  adoption  of  the  federal  child  labor  amendment 
as  a  measure  of  even-handed  minimum  protection  for  the 
children  of  all  states.  It  is  equally  significant  that  Mr. 
Lovejoy  should  be  back  in  the  saddle  of  social  reform  some- 
thing less  than  two  years  after  his  "retirement"  for  a  well- 
earned  rest  in  the  sunshine  of  Florida.  For,  while  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  New  York  has  no  direct  connection 
with  child  labor  reform,  its  activities  have  from  the  begin- 
ning had  to  do  with  giving  a  fair  start  in  life  to  under- 
privileged children.  Seventy-five  years  ago  it  was  estab- 
lished by  Charles  Loring  Brace,  Sr.,  with  the  revolutionary 
plan  of  finding  a  childless  home  for  every  homeless  child. 
Its  young  clients  have  been  sent  to  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  they  have  been  discovered  in  their  later  years  in  every 
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occupation  and  rank,  up  to  governors  of  states.  When 
Charles  Loring  Brace,  the  son,  now  retired,  took  over  the 
secretaryship  thirty-seven  years  ago,  the  emphasis  was,  by 
the  swing  of  the  times,  on  the  rescue  of  newsboys  and  gutter- 
snipes, on  such  economic  questions  as  providing  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  a  primary  education  for  the  swarming  chil- 
dren of  immigrants.  Of  late  the  society  has  dealt  with  the 
health  of  children  under  the  strain  of  city  life,  their  recrea- 
tion, and  their  training  in  citizenship,  as  well  as  with  the 
modern  practice  of  boarding  out  children  while  broken  homes 
were  mended. 

"FOR  LIFE  BY  MEANS  OF  LIFE" 

FIFTY  years  ago  a  group  of  Danish  settlers  established, 
near  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  the  Ashland  Folk  High 
School  which  was  to  be  the  center  of  community  life  and 
inspiration  as  are  the  Grundtvigian  schools  of  Denmark. 
Next  summer  Ashland  is  to  be  reopened  for  a  six-weeks 
course  conducted  along  the  lines  of  the  "new"  education  by 
a  group  of  progressive  American  educators,  headed  by 
Professor  J.  E.  Kirkpatrick,  now  of  Olivet,  Michigan. 
The  preliminary  announcement  states  that  "the  school  will 
accept  as  students  high  school  and  college  graduates  who 
have  been  disillusioned  and  baffled  by  a  few  years'  contact 
with  actual  life,  and  mentally  alert  young  men  and  women 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  are  seriously  trying  to  find 
themselves  and  the  meaning  of  life." 

The  curriculum  will  be  based,  not  upon  the  traditional 
academic  subjects,  but  upon  six  "life  situations:"  sex- 
marriage-home  ;  occupational-economic ;  community  life ; 
leisure-play ;  educational,  both  in  and  out  of  school ;  religious. 
Members  of  the  teaching  staff  will  give  occasional  lectures 
in  their  special  academic  fields  "for  the  purpose  of  shedding 
light  on  the  life  problems  and  situations  under  considera- 
tion. .  .  .  Members  of  the  student  group  who  have  had  sig- 
nificant experiences  will  also  be  expected  to  give  lectures. 
It  will  be  the  aim  of  all  lectures  to  inspire  rather  than  to 
instruct.  .  .  .  Teachers  and  students  alike  will  regard  them- 
selves as  experimenters  and  learners  together.  All  will  be 
seeking  not  for  additional  knowledge  but  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  themselves  and  of  life."  There  will  be  no  re- 
quired attendance  at  any  lecture  or  group  meeting,  no  texts 
or  assignments,  no  quizzes  or  examinations  and  no  credits 
for  work  done.  Students  and  teachers  are  asked  to  bring 
with  them  a  few  books  which  have  meant  most  to  them  in 
a  personal  way  for  general  use,  while  all  are  asked  to  read 
one  or  more  volumes  of  a  book  list  which  includes  such  titles 
as  Keyserling's  World  in  the  Making,  Inside  Experience 
by  Joseph  K.  Hart,  Psychology  and  Morals  by  Hadfield, 
Lake's  Religion  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow,  America  Faces 
the  Future  by  Drake. 

AN  AMATEUR  AT  HEALTH 

FOR  a  long  time  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  been  able  to  show  that  it  numbers  among  its 
policyholders  men  and  women  who  should,  by  ordinary  ex- 
pectation, have  died  years  ago ;  thanks  to  its  services,  particu- 
larly its  nursing,  they  are  still  living  on  what  the  miners 
call  "borrowed  time."  It  appears  now  that  while  a  mere 
policyholder  can  expect  a  gift  so  vital  as  time  borrowed  from 
eternity,  an  officer  of  the  company  may  expect  a  second  gift, 
for  at  a  recent  dinner  to  Lee  K.  Frankel  on  his  sixtieth 
birthday,  the  second  vice-president  was  in  many  ways  the 
youngest  man  of  the  six  hundred  present.  His  more  than 
twenty  years  in  the  Metropolitan  were  reviewed  from  many 


angles.  Professor  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  of  Yale  laid  stress 
on  the  fact  that  what  Dr.  Frankel  has  done  for  health, 
particularly  in  his  work  for  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  has  been  quite  in  addition  to  his  paid  profes- 
sional services  and  thus  becomes,  in  the  finest  sense  of  the 
word,  the  contribution  of  an  amateur. 

Dr.  Winslow  gave  a  neat  twist  to  the  English  lion-twister's 
tail  in  a  story  suggested  to  him  by  the  presence  at  the  long 
speakers'  table  of  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen,  president  of  the 
A.P.H.A.,  who  was  recently  summarily,  dismissed  from  his 
post  as  health  officer  of  Chicago  for  political  reasons.  Dr. 
Frankel,  with  his  secure  tenure  of  office  in  a  private  health 
organization,  and  Dr.  Bundesen,  with  his  public  position 
held  at  the  whim  of  Mayor  Thompson,  gave  sharp  point 
to  the  pitiful  political  adolescence  of  the  American  people, 
said  Dr.  Winslow;  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  do  through 
governmental  agencies  the  kind  of  thing  that  older  coun- 
tries do  as  a  matter  of  course;  we  have  to  turn  such  services 
over  to  private  agencies  and  confess  our  childishness  in  a 
world  of  adults.  It  reminded  Dr.  Winslow  of  the  small 
unlighted  town  where,  after  an  evening  party,  the  neighbors 
went  home  each  with  a  lantern  hung  from  a  ring  over  his 
wrist.  An  absent-minded  professor  left  such  a  party,  made 
his  way  home  in  comfort  by  the  light  of  his  lantern,  and 
went  to  bed.  Early  the  next  morning  his  hostess  called  up 
to  tell  him  that  she  had  just  found  his  lantern  still  burning 
on  her  front  porch,  and  that  when  he  called  for  it  she 
wished  he  would  bring  back  the  parrot  in  its  cage  which 
he  had  carried  over  his  wrist.  The  feelings  of  the  careless 
professor,  said  Dr.  Winslow,  must  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  when  they  found  in  terms  of 
their  health  department  what  had  happened  to  the  direction 
of  their  civic  affairs. 

COLD— CONSERVATIVE— CONTENT 

A i  the  day  lengthens  and  the  cold  strengthens  and  spring 
seems  to  be  following  a  very  long  way  after,  there 
is  chilly  comfort  to  be  drawn  from  the  remarks  of  Frank 
W.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  United  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company,  before  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers.  Mr.  Smith 
described  the  commercial  history  of  ice,  and  pointed  out 
that  its  first  shipment  from  America,  more  than  a  century 
ago,  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  "to  help  stay  the  ravages 
of  yellow  fever,  and  was,  therefore,  a  vital  service  to 
humanity,  not  merely  a  business  transaction."  He  called  to 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  that  the  growth  of  cities  in  this 
country  and  the  development  of  the  refrigerating  industry- 
have  proceeded  along  parallel  lines,  though  "it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect,"  and  reminded  them 
that  the  national  consumption  of  this  perishable  commodity 
is  now  a  thousand  pounds  annually  for  each  man,  woman 
and  child  of  us.  Even  so,  it  seems,  refrigeration  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  for  Americans  have  twice  as  many  automobiles, 
in  the  aggregate,  as  ice-boxes!  And  only  10  per  cent  of  these 
perfidious  ice-boxes — the  common  or  garden  kind — consume 
ice  the  year  around!  This  means,  declared  Mr.  Smith, 
answering  his  own  question,  that  of  the  twenty  million 
families  in  America,  "more  than  eighteen  million  are  still 
not  ice-conscious,  not  at  all  aware  of  'the  service  that  ic 
is  rendering  to  humanity  and  how  it  may  improve  their 
own  every-day  life."  Even  so,  however,  there  is  a  social 
value  in  refrigerators  which  we  may  well  clutch  to  our 
bosoms  during  the  season  when  some  of  us  are  enjoying  a 
vacation  from  slavery  to  the  ice-pan  in  favor  of  snow-shove! 
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duty.  "Some  students  of  your  industry,"  Mr.  Smith  told 
his  audience,  "even  claim  a  political  effect  for  your  service. 
They  say — and  I  think  with  some  justification — that  in  the 
midst  of  an  unsettled  world,  the  United  States  alone  is  a 
stable  nation ;  that  we  are  stable  because  we  are  conservative ; 
that  we  are  conservative  because  we  are  happy;  that  we 
are  happy  because  of  ice  and  refrigeration."  Peace  with 
ice-picks ! 

HONOR  MEN  IN  INDUSTRY 

THE  men  who  make  the  planes  in  which  the  Lindberghs 
fly  to  fame  and  fortune — the  moral  heroes  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  industry — are  the  candidates  for  the  Harmon 
Foundation's  new  awards  for  Honor  Men  in  Industry.  The 
idea  behind  the  award  is  that  the  men  who  make  engines 
.and  wings,  set  bolts  and  test  bearings,  play  as  essential  a 
part  as  the  pilot  in  getting  a  plane  to  Paris  or  Mexico.  One 
screw  loose,  one  operation  scamped  by  an  indifferent  work- 
man, and  the  whole  venture  is  ruined. 

The  crafts  which  work  on  airplanes  have  already  con- 
ferred their  own  honors  on  the  men  who  made  the  Spirit 
of  St.  Louis.  It  is  in  other  trades  that  the  Harmon  awards 
will  be  made  the  first  year — to  the  workers  in  automotive, 
building,  electrical,  metal  and  textile  (including  clothing) 
industries.  The  plan  is  a  series  of  awards  over  consecutive 
years  which  will  "give  distinction  each  year  to  at  least  a 
few  of  the  vast  number  of  men  and  women  whose  usual 
reward  beyond  the  recognition  of  employers  and  associates 
is  rarely  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  work  well  done."  As 
the  foundation  puts  it: 

The  purpose  of  the  awards  is  to  give  distinction  and  en- 
couragement to  workers  who  have,  beyond  the  requirements 
of  their  job,  in  exceptional  measure  made  some  definite  con- 
tribution through  their  labor  to  the  mutual  welfare  of  the 
community,  their  fellow  workmen,  and  to  industry. 

A  public  recognition  of  the  values  of  the  work  of  the  man 
at  the  machine,  at  the  blast  furnace,  or  in  the  laboratory  should 
not  only  create  personal  gratification  but  a  standing  among 
working  associates,  and  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  emulation. 

The  awards  of  $1,000  and  gold  medal,  $500  and  silver 
medal,  and  one  hundred  bronze  medals,  are  to  be  made  by 
a  jury  of  five  men  and  women,  not  yet  announced,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  industries  included  in  this  first  year's 
awards.  Nominations  may  be  made  until  October  15,  1928, 
on  special  blanks,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  request,  accom- 
panied by  a  stamped  return  envelope,  to  the  Honor  Men  in 
Industry  Awards,  Harmon  Foundation,  140  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City.  Nominations  will  be  made  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  will  be  heartily  welcomed 
from  the  general  public,  newspapers,  periodicals  including 
house  organs,  employing  organizations,  fellow  employes  and 
the  judges.  Announcement  of  the  awards  will  be  made 
about  December  I. 

Two  awards  in  the  social,  civic,  industrial  field  made 
last  year  through  Survey  Associates,  will  be  continued  this 
year  directly  by  the  Harmon  Foundation.  The  first,  of 
$i,OOO  and  gold  medal,  will  be  awarded  "to  an  individual 
who  creates,  introduces  or  develops  an  idea  which  contributes 
to  welfare  work  in  this  country.  Officials,  in  their  line  of 
duty  producing  something  of  lasting  benefit,  and  private 
citizens  whose  work  marks  a  new  step  in  social,  civic  or 
industrial  life,  are  eligible."  This  award  was  made  last 
year,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  Ethel  Richardson  for  her 
work  in  adult  education  under  the  California  State  Board 
of  Education. 


The  second  award,  of  $500  and  gold  medal,  won  last 
year  by  Professor  William  Z.  Ripley  of  Harvard,  will  be 
made  to  "the  author  of  that  article  appearing  in  any 
American  publication  in  1927  which  is  of  signal  benefit  in 
stimulating  constructive  public  opinion  generally  in  the 
social  or  industrial  field.  The  basis  of  recognition  will  be 
the  importance  of  the  subject  discussed,  the  value  of  the 
material  presented  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared." 

Nominations  for  both  these  awards  will  be  welcomed 
from  the  general  public.  They  should  give  the  name  and 
address  of  the  candidate,  the  specific  piece  of  work  or  article 
and  the  name  of  one  or  more  persons  who  are  in  a  position 
to  furnish  definite  information  concerning  the  work  of  the 
nominee.  They  must  cover  achievements  or  articles  of  the 
year  1927  and  be  mailed  to  reach  the  Harmon  Foundation, 
140  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  March 
I,  1928. 

Announcement  of  the  Awards  for  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment among  Negroes  will  be  announced  this  month.  From 
January  6-15  the  foundation  is  cooperating  with  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Church  and  Race  Relations  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  in  an  exhibit  of  fine  arts  by  Negroes 
held  at  International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York  City.  The  purpose  is  "to  bring  about  a  greater  interest 
by  the  general  public  in  Negro  art  as  a  contributing  factor 
to  American  culture.  It  is  hoped  that  the  exhibition  will 
encourage  the  purchase  of  the  art  productions  of  colored 
people,  thus  assisting  in  a  better  economic  development." 
Winners  of  both  the  first  and  second  prizes  last  year  used 
their  awards  for  a  trip  abroad  for  further  study. 

DAVID  WENT  TO  THE  LEAQUE  OF 
NATIONS 

A  YEAR  ago  fifteen-year-old  David  Wilson  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  went  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  only  American  boy  in  the  great  hall,  he  saw 
the  German  delegates  admitted  to  the  assembly.  For  two 
weeks  he  watched  the  wheels  of  international  government 
go  round.  Like  those  other  popular  young  explorers — David 
of  Galapagos  and  Greenland  fame  and  Derick  of  Mesa 
Verde — David  Wilson  saw  and  heard  a  great  many  exciting 
adult  activities.  Unlike  his  young  compatriots,  David 
Wilson  did  not  achieve  these  new  horizons  through  being 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  father.  David  Wilson  won  the 
right  to  his  journey  in  a  fair  field  against  more  than  a 
thousand  of  his  peers. 

This  year,  a  similar  contest  is  being  arranged  by  the 
League  of  Nations  Non-partisan  Association,  6  East  39 
Street,  New  York,  which  offers  the  same  first  prize  of  a 
trip  abroad,  and  second  and  third  prizes  of  $100  and  $50 
for  the  best  papers  on  the  League  of  Nations  turned  in  in  a 
competitive  examination  for  high  school  students.  The 
questions  will  be  based  on  a  i4O-page  pamphlet  on  the 
league,  prepared  by  the  Information  Section  of  the 
secretariat.  Two  students  from  any  high  school  in  the 
United  States  (but  not  more  than  two)  may  compete.  The 
examinations  will  be  held  in  local  high  schools  on  March 
1 6.  Papers  are  to 'be  submitted  and  judged  anonymously. 
The  trip  to  Europe  will  include  "two  weeks  in  Geneva 
with  opportunity  to  study  the  League  of  Nations  at  work; 
special  excursions  to  Chamonix,  Mt.  Blanc,  Chillon, 
Montreux  and  Lausanne,  interesting  contacts  with  foreign 
students  and  a  stay  in  Paris." 

Here,  strictly  within  the  academic  sphere,  is  a  sporting 
event  as  lively  as  a  big  game,  and  for  the  victor  a  reward 
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almost  as  satisfying  as  a  football  sweater  or  a  leg  on  a  silver 
loving  cup.  And  here,  too,  for  public  school  girls  and  boys, 
is  a  chance  to  tie  book  experience  into  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  life  itself. 

SOLDIERINQ  IN  SCHOOL 

THE  place  of  military  training  in  American  schools  and 
colleges,  the  War  Department  program  for  making 
these  student  courses  more  complete  and  for  securing  their 
adoption  in  a  larger  number  of  institutions,  the  progress  of 
this  militaristic  scheme  in  the  last  two  years — these  and 
many  related  topics  are  considered  in  a  new  report, 
Militarizing  Our  Youth,  written  by  Roswell  P.  Barnes 
and  published  by  the  Committee  on  Militarism  in  Education 
to  bring  down  to  date  the  record  compiled  by  Winthrop  D. 
Lane  under  the  same  auspices  two  years  ago  (see  The 
Survey,  December  15,  1925,  page  340).  This  is  frankly  a 
statement  of  one  side  of  the  case.  Mr.  Barnes  and  the 
committee  feel  that  military  drill,  particularly  if  it  is  com- 
pulsory, as  it  already  is  in  eighty-six  American  colleges  and 
universities  and  in  twenty  high  schools,  has  an  unfavorable 
influence  on  the  individual  students  involved  and  also  on 
educational  trends  in  this  country.  John  Dewey,  who  writes 
an  introduction  to  the  pamphlet,  sets  down  the  attitude  of 
an  educator  and  a  philosopher  toward  the  activity  of  the 
War  Department  on  our  campuses: 

Peoples  do  not  become  militaristic  or  imperialistic  because 
they  deliberately  choose  to  do  so.  They  become  militaristic 
gradually  and  unconsciously  in  response  to  conditions  of  which 
militarism  is  the  final  consequence.  Education  of  youth  and  the 
reflex  of  that  education  on  parents  and  friends  is  an  important 
part  of  the  forces  which  have  militarization  for  their  con- 
sequence. 

CHURCHMEN  CONSIDER  THE   MACHINE 

DURING  the  Christmas  holidays,  about  one  hundred 
clergymen,  rabbis,  teachers,  business  men,  manufac- 
turers, engineers  and  social  workers  conducted  an  industrial 
seminar  in  the  'Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York  City, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Social  Relations  of 
the  Congregational  Churches.  The  four-day  gathering  was 
convened  "in  the  belief  that  the  church  is  duty  bound  to 
exert  a  ministry  of  interpretation  and  reconciliation  between 
clashing  groups."  Though  they  might  disagree  on  social 
philosophy  and  industrial  policies,  the  members  hoped 
through  the  seminar  "to  gain  new  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions,  some  feeling  for  the  psychological  forces  which 
are  operative  and  fresh  appetite  for  further  reading  and 
observation."  The  present  industrial  situation  was  outlined 
from  both  the  management  and  the  labor  point  of  view; 
various  constructive  experiments  in  industrial  democracy 
were  described  and  talked  over  and  such  social  factors  as 
civil  liberties  and  race  relations  were  brought  into  the 
picture.  The  two  closing  sessions  were  concerned  with 
what  the  church  can  do  toward  improving  relations  between 
employers  and  employes,  particularly  through  extending  the 
ethics  of  religion  into  industrial  life. 

These  meetings  were  not  planned  and  conducted  as  a 
daring  effort  to  discover  new  work  for  the  church  or  new 
ways  of  doing  "church  work."  In  a  very  real  sense  they 
offered  an  adventure  in  group  thinking  and  group  study 
and  a  reaching  out  toward  a  larger  and  truer  definition  of 
religion  as  a  living  force  in  the  modern  world.  The  seminar 
was  the  first  in  a  series  of  similar  gatherings  to  be  held  in 
different  sections  of  the  country. 


CHEST  QAIJVS  AND  LOSSES 

PARTIAL  reports  received  by  the  Association  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils  up  to  December  7,  indicate 
that  the  older  chests,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities,  where 
there  is  adequate  year-round  executive  administration,  have 
broken  through  the  crust  which  it  seemed  was  forming  over 
local  giving.  Figures  compiled  last  May  showed  that  in 
sixty-eight  five-year-old  community  chests,  the  total  raised 
for  1927  was  only  1.3  per  cent  more  than  the  total  raised 
for  1926.  It  now  seems  certain  that  when  the  1928  total 
is  tabulated  for  these  same  sixty-eight  community  chests,  a 
considerable  increase  for  1928  over  1927  will  be  recorded. 

Here  are  some  of  the  increases  so  far  reported:  Detroit, 
$340,000;  Baltimore,  $200,000;  Cleveland,  $100,000;  St. 
Louis,  $75,000;  Providence,  $ioo,OOO;  Minneapolis,  $90,- 
ooo;  Milwaukee,  $85,000;  Indianapolis,  $72,000;  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  $35,000;  'Bridgeport,  Conn.,  $20,000;  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  $15,000;  Lansing,  Mich.,  $15,000;  Holyoke, 
$12,000;  Rockford,  111.,  $25,000;  Flint,  Mich.,  $50,000; 
Duluth,  Minn.,  $10,000;  Lowell,  Mass.,  $26,000;  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  $21,000;  Hartford,  Conn.,  $50,000;  Newark, 
$75,000;  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  $15,000;  Oklahoma  City, 
$65,000;  Roanoke,  Va.,  $11,000;  Lincoln,  Neb.,  $30,000. 
Other  chests,  reporting  smaller  increases  are  Denver,  St. 
Paul,  the  Oranges,  N.  J.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  Richmond,  Va., 
Philadelphia. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  increases  in  percentages,  where 
some  of  the  small-city  chests  show  up  well:  Baltimore, 
25%;  Flint,  Mich.,  20%;  Detroit,  10% ;  Holyoke,  11%; 
Cleveland,  3%;  Lowell,  Mass.,  20%;  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
20%;  Springfield,  Mass.,  10% ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  5%; 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  40%  ;  Providence,  20%  ;  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
10% ;  Milwaukee,  10% ;  Oklahoma  City,  30%  ;  Newark, 
8%;  Roanoke,  Va.,  10%  ;  Indianapolis,  11%. 

The  number  of  chests  that  reached  their  financial  ob- 
jectives the  past  fall  is  proportionately  larger  than  last  year. 
While  it  is  impossible,  without  analysis  in  each  community, 
to  say  just  what  is  the  reason  for  the  greater  success,  it 
seems  safe  to  say  that  the  chest  idea  has  gotten  its  roots 
firmly  into  these  communities  and  they  now  definitely  accept 
it  as  the  normal  way  of  raising  their  local  charitable  budget. 

Chests  recording  decreases  in  amount  raised  for  1927 
as  compared  with  1926  are  as  follows:  Seattle,  $50,000; 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  $5,000;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  $7,000; 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  $13,000;  Brockton,  Mass.,  $n,OOO;  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  $50,000;  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  $20,000; 
Fresno,  Cal.,  $8,000. 

Many  more  chests  are  still  to  be  heard  from,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  likely  that  there  will  be  additions  to  the  list  of  those 
that  did  not  reach  1928  objectives.  In  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
instances,  while  the  amount  raised  for  1928  is  less  than  was 
raised  a  year  ago,  this  is  because  the  budget  (the  amount 
asked  for)  was  actually  less  than  was  asked  for  a  year  ago. 

In  figures  compiled  last  spring,  the  A.C.C.C.  showed 
that  there  were  signs  of  weakness  in  chests  in  cities  with 
less  than  50,000  population.  Out  of  64  cities  with  less  than 
50,000  population,  37  raised  less  for  1927  than  they  did  for 
1926.  It  is  feared  that  when  complete  reports  are  received 
for  campaigns  for  1928  funds,  this  tendency  will  be  con- 
firmed. Many  of  the  smaller  cities  seem  to  find  difficulty 
in  mobilizing  local  wealth  sufficiently  to  realize  their  finan- 
cial objective.  Lack  of  experienced  executive  direction  and 
consequent  inability  to  bring  out  community  leadership 
probably  plays  a  large  part  in  these  small-city  failures. 
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Ohio's  Bargain  Babies 


By  J.   ROSSLYN   EARP 


E5T  year  I  was  able  to  show  how  closely  the  falling 
death-rate  of  Ohio  infants  has  been  related  to  the 
number  of  nursing  services  at  work  and  the  time 
that  each  has  been  working  (American  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  June,  1927)-    At  that  time  it  was 
not  possible  to  determine  how  much  each  baby  had  cost  the 
state — the  necessary  data  were  not  on  file  at  the  State  De- 
partment of   Health.     Since  then  Zoe   McCaleb,   chief  of 
the  nursing  division,  has  been  at  considerable  trouble  to  col- 
lect for  me  the  extra  facts  that  I  needed.     How  unselfishly 
she  has  labored  the  following  paragraph  from  one  of  her 
letters  will  reveal: 

We  do  feel,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  lowering  of  the  infant  death-rate  and  the  growth  of 
public  health 
nursing  services, 
yet  there  are  so 
many  factors  to 
be  considered 
that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to 
draw  definite 
conclusions.  We 
are,  I  think,  a 
bit  reluctant  to 
claim  too  much 
credit. 

May  I  be  al- 
lowed to  quote 
a  part  of  my 
reply?  It  is  my 
justification  not 
only  for.  the 
trouble  that  I 
have  given  to 
Miss  McCaleb, 
but  also  to  the 
readers  of  this 
journal. 

I  admire  your 
caution  in  draw- 
ing conclusions 
and  much  pre- 
fer it  to  the 
over-zealous  as- 
surance of  many 
public  health 
workers  that 
has  resulted  in  a 
justifiable  scep- 
ticism on  the 
part  of  the  pub- 
lic. But  here  ;s 


Drawing  by  Helen  B.  Phelps 


Babies  marked  down  from  $9,000  to  $500 


the  difficulty.  If  you  claim  too  much,  the  public  finds  out  and 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  your  appeal  for  a  budget.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  claim  too  little  you  cannot  expect  to  get  a  budget 
in  proportion  to  your  performance.  The  maximum  appropri- 
ation will  only  be  obtained  by  an  accurate  presentation  of  serv- 
ice rendered  per  dollar. 

This  business  of  cost  accounting  is,  I  believe,  vital  to 
future  progress  in  public  health.  The  present  article  is  no 
more  than  a  hint  as  to  its  possibilities.  It  is  true  that  these 
cannot  fully  be  realised  until  statistical  methods  are  more 
widely  understood  than  at  present. 

In  Ohio  there  are  eighty-eight  counties.  Public  health 
nursing  has  spread  gradually  through  the  state  in  the  last 
sixteen  years.  Some  counties  employed  nurses  before  others, 

some  counties 
employed  more 
nurses  than  did 
others.  How 
have  these  vari- 
ations in  nurs- 
ing activity 
been  reflected  in 
the  infant  mor- 
tality rates?  To 
determine  this  I 
set  up  a  correla- 
tion table  be- 
tween ( i )  the 
number  of 
nurses  per 
thousand  live 
births,  and  (2) 
the  decrease  in 
infant  mortal- 
ity, for  each  of 
the  eighty-eight 
counties  and  for 
the  fourteen 
years  1911- 
1924.  Each 
nurse  scored  one 
for  each  year 
she  was  at  work 
so  that,  in  our 
c  al  cu  1  ation, 
length  of  serv- 
ice is  taken  into 
account  as  well 
as  the  yearly 
quantity  of  serv- 
ice. 

The    correla- 
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tion  coefficient  derived  from 
this  table  was  +  .43  +  .06. 
The  +  .06  is  a  measurement 
of  "probable  error"  due  to 
chance  variation.  It  means 
that  supposing  chance  varia- 
tions could  be  eliminated  it 
is  exactly  an  even  bet  that 
the  true  coefficient  lies  some- 
where between  .49  and  .37. 
It  is  important  always  to  cal- 
culate probable  error.  In 
this  case  it  is  so  small  that 
the  coefficient  is  surely  reli- 
able. If  there  were  no  rela- 
tion between  the  amount  of 
nursing  and  the  amount  of 
baby  salvage,  this  coefficient 
would  be  O.  If  nothing  else 
but  nursing  affected  the  baby 
salvage,  the  coefficient  would 

be  i.  Those  experienced  in  the  use  of  this  kind  of  measur- 
ing rod  will  recognise  that  .43  shows  a  high  order  of  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  variables.  For  those  not  so  famil- 
iar with  this  coefficient  I  have  prepared  the  accompanying 
diagram.  It  shows  in  another  way  how  the  number  of  babies 
saved  has  depended  on  the  number  of  nurses  at  work. 

The  relation  between  our  two  variables  can  again  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  simple  equation:  x  =  18  -f-  4.6y,  where  x  is 
the  reduction  in  infant  mortality,  and  y  is  the  number  of 
"nurse-years"  (one  nurse  working  for  one  year  is  one  nurse- 
year)  .  From  this  equation  by  substitution  for  y  we  find : — 
With  no  nurses  at  work,  the  infant  mortality  has  dropped 
1 8  per  i,OOO  live  births  in  14  years;  in  countries  where  only 
one  nurse  has  worked  for  one  of  the  14  years,  the  infant 
mortality  has  fallen  22.6  per  I,OOO  live  births;  where  one 
nurse  has  worked  for  5  years,  or  5  nurses  for  one  year,  the 
infant  mortality  has  fallen  by  41  per  1,000  live  births. 

These  are  of  course  average  results,  some  counties 
having  done  better  and  others  worse.  The  reasonable  ex- 
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pectation  is  that  for  each 
nurse-year,  at  the  end  of  14 
years,  there  will  be  4.6  babies 
saved  out  of  every  1,000 
born  alive.  This  will  hold 
true  until  there  are  so  many 
nurses  that  they  begin  to  get 
in  each  other's  way — a  con- 
tingency that  has  nowhere 
arisen  as  yet.  This  saving 
really  begins  when  the  nurse 
begins  her  work  and  ends 
when  her  teaching  has  been 
all  lost  (i.  e.,  never). 

But  let  us  underestimate 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
and  consider  only  the  babies 
that  were  saved  in  the  last  of 
the  14  years  (1924).  A  nurse- 
year  costs  the  tax-payers  in 
Ohio  approximately  $2,OOO. 
Supposing  that  the  nurses  had  done  nothing  else  but  baby 
work,  and  that  educational  influence  were  not  carried  on 
from  year  to  year,  the  four  babies  saved  out  of  each  1,000 
would  have  cost  the  state  something  less  than  $500  each. 
Even  though  this  figure  is  manifestly  much  too  high,  does 
it  not  represent  a  bargain?  Five  hundred  dollars  spread 
amongst  i  ,OOO  pairs  of  parents  means  25  cents  each.  Would 
not  each  of  the  parents  be  willing  to  pay  25  cents,  if  they 
knew  for  certain  that  four  or  five  babies  in  the  group  would 
thereby  be  saved  from  death,  and  of  course  many  more  from 
sickness?  Put  it  to  the  parents  in  this  way:  "Four  chil- 
dren are  going  to  die  unnecessarily  this  year.  The  chance 
that  your's  will  be  one  of  them  is  one  chance  in  250.  Will 
you  each  pay  25  cents  to  make  that  chance  zero?" 
Would  they  pay? 

Actually  it  is  the  state  that  pays — sot  the  parents.  They, 
too,  have  made  a  splendid  bargain.  Drs.  Dublin  and  Lotka 
have  shown  that  babies  are  worth  $9,333  at  birth.  Ohio  is 
buying  them  at  less  than  $500  each. 


As  the  number  of  "nurse  years"  per  1,000  live  births 

increases     (figures    at    bottom     of    columns)  fewer 

babies    die:     the   figures    at    the    left    indicate  mean 

reduction    in    infant   mortality    per    1,000   live  births 


Just  Children  and  Benches 


By  ADA  MILLER 


BLEAK  and  barren,  treeless,  the  Texas  wind  whip- 
ping paper  scraps  against  the  exposed  foundation 
posts,  the  sagging  doors  and  windows  gaping  list- 
lessly at  the  poor  cotton  fields  that  straggled  up 
to   its   fence,   the  school   house   was   not  even   as 
prepossessing  as  the  dirt-dauber's  nest  which  the  two  teachers 
had  noticed  as  they  drove  up  on  that  first  morning.    Just 
children,  poorly  dressed  and  poorly  fed,   and  benches  and 
seven  months  of  time  ahead,  and  a  despair  that  would  have 
swelled  into  tears  if  the  teachers  themselves  had  been  fully 
aware  of  all  the  poverty.    But  having  faith  in  the  three  r's 
that  would  occupy  the  days  and  remembering  the  week-end 
flights   "to  town,"   they  began    right   cheerily.     Of   course 
institutes  are  inspiring  and  full  of  practical  suggestions,  but 
Dallas  County  does  not  have  such  a  gathering  of  teachers 
and  that  was  another  reason  why  the  two  at  Pleasant  Grove 
were  glad  to  see  the  nutrition  worker  when  she  parked  her 


Ford  and  called  a  big  boy  to  unload  her  scales  and  set 
them  up. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  health  was  as  important  as 
arithmetic,  but  what  was  one  to  do  who  had  half  of  eight 
grades  to  teach  and  no  equipment  and  irregular  attendance, 
no  time  and  no  interest  on  the  part  of  the  families?  The 
nutritionist  wanted  just  such  a  group.  She  weighed  them 
and  measured  their  height  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  big 
boys  who  giggled  about  taking  off  their  shoes.  All  the  hands 
went  up  when  she  asked  who  had  coffee  for  breakfast  and 
no  hands  at  all  when  she  inquired  after  open  windows  and 
baths.  As  for  milk  drinking  and  green  vegetables- — well 
crates  of  lettuce  simply  were  not  shipped  from  the  city  to 
their  respective  homes  and  there  was  not  a  garden  on  any- 
body's place — just  cotton  and  milomaize  and  more  cotton. 

The  scales  were  intriguing,  and  the  Red  Cross  lady 
offered  a  break  in  the  monotony  so  when  she  called  again 
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the  next  Wednesday  morning  at  exactly  half  past  nine  she 

had  the  whole  attention  of  all  the  pupils  and  the  grateful,  if 

carefully  concealed,  acquiescence  of  a  curious  teacher.    The 

statement  that  78  per  cent  of  the  group  had  been  found  to 

be  more  than   10  per  cent  underweight  sounded  too  much 

like  a  "problem"  to  call  forth  comment  from  the  class  or 

teacher.    The  worker  put  it  down  in  her  note  book   for 

purposes   of   later    reports   and   comparisons   and   got   busy 

with  the  job  of  making  a  set  of  percentages  that,   at  the 

close  of  school  in  the  spring, 

would    be    less    depressing. 

Games   and   songs   for   the 

youngsters,       a      carefully 

planned  series  of  talks  and 

demonstrations      for      the 

older   children   and   a   few 

home  visits  started  off  the 

new   teacher   and   her   new 

subject. 

A  doctor  in  the  county 
seat  was  chairman  of  the 
nutrition  committee  and 
the  county  school  superin- 
tendent, a  county  commis- 
sioner, a  dentist  and  other 
interested  people,  mostly 
women  in  the  little  towns 


up  for  corrections.  Those  children  who  needed  corrections 
were  referred  to  their  own  family  physicians  and  in  cases 
where  that  person  was  a  myth,  to  clinics  in  town.  With 
the  worker  to  explain  just  how  this  was  "the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world,"  a  couple  of  home  visits  usually  saw  Johnnie 
on  his  way  to  the  city  county  hospital  or  to  a  clinic  for 
children. 

The    teacher,    not    content    with    posters    and    stars    and 
questions  and  answers,  very  soon  brought  along  two  cages 

of  white  rats  and,  after 
two  weeks  of  trying  out 
coffee,  white  bread  and 
syrup  on  one  pair  and  sweet 
milk,  whole  wheat  bread 
and  cabbage  on  the  other, 
there  just  wasn't  much  to 
be  said.  Who  wanted  to 
look  like  the  skinny,  dry, 
flat-eyed  ones? 

But  this  Red  Cross  lady 
whose  Ford  so  soon  came 
to  be  a  part  of  the  land- 
scape, had  other  tricks  in 
her  bag  and  there  were 
other  lacks  in  the  school 
that  she  was  unwilling  to 
The  enthusiasm  and 


and  communities,  were  be- 


Courtesy   Hygeia 
A  Fargo,  N.  D.,  school  child  bursts  into  healthy  art 


see. 


willingness  of  the  boys  and 


hind  the  worker  when  the  Red  Cross  Chapter  decided  to  girls  was  unharnessed;  where  would  it  go — into  restless- 
import  her  and  add  this  educational  service  to  their  county  ness  or  into  education?  No  help  from  scattered  transient 
program.  The  closest  cooperation  with  the  county  home  homes,  no  guidance  from  a  youthful  and  harrassed  teacher; 
demonstration  agent  existed  from  the  first  and  the  worker  whose  responsibility  then,  but  hers,  to  point  out  ways  and 
has  yet  to  have  her  first  refusal  from  a  doctor  whom  she  devise  means  for  the  application  of  their  energy  and  the 
has  asked  to  help  with  a  child  health  conference.  The  satisfying  their  eager  hunger. 


superintendent,  realizing  the  need  for  health  education  but 
unable  to  devise  any  means  of  putting  it  into  the  curriculum, 
was  delighted  that  the  first  full  time  nutrition  worker  in 
the  state  was  sent  into  his  county  in  1924.  It  remained 
only  for  the  nutritionist  to  win  the  help  and  understanding 
of  her  separate  teachers  and  to  produce  results  which  would 
wake  up  the  parents.  The  children  were  with  her  from  the 
start,  each  little  egotist  entranced  with  the  tag  which  told 
him  what  he  did  weigh  and  what  he  should  weigh,  and  with 
the  gold,  blue  and  red  stars  (ancient  device,  but  thrilling 
in  this  lonely  school)  which  were  put  on  the  wall  chart 
against  his  name. 


This  school  was  only  one  of  seventy-six  in  the  whole 
county  and  while  the  problems  presented  by  some  were 
acute,  and  others  unique,  the  plan  was  to  carry  health 
education  to  all  of  them  and  help  the  teachers  go  forward 
with  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  specialist,  instead  of  their 
standing  by  while  she  gave  a  periodic  lesson  directly  to  the 
children. 

Two  methods  were  used:  first,  classes  in  method  for  the 
teachers  and  food  selection  for  the  mothers;  and  second, 
fit-for-service  clubs  among  the  children.  In  larger  schools, 
and  where  unfailingly  the  principal  was  cooperative,  this 
was  easy,  but  the  teachers  in  scattered,  small  schools  had  to 


The  state   health   department   sent  out   Captain    Milk's     gather  in  the  chapter  office  on  Saturday  mornings.    By  way 


Castle  and  the  Good  Health  Fairy's  House  posters  which 

added  interest  in  keeping  the  health  rules  and  very  shortly 

there   blossomed    on    the   cracked    and   rusty   walls    posters 

made  by  the  children  themselves,  for  even  into  Texas  tenant 

farmers'  houses  will  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  seed 

catalogues  find  their  way  and  a  model  breakfast  can  be  cut        A  NOTHER  device  which  met  with  the  acceptance  of  the 

out  of  the  advertising  section  even  if  it  must  be  pasted  on      /\_  teachers  was  a  multigraphed  monthly  letter  full  of 


of  an  added  inducement,  extension  credit  was  offered  be- 
cause the  nutritionist  was  accepted  by  two  universities  in 
the  state  as  qualified  to  offer  the  course  in  home  economics 
or  in  education. 


rail-paper  or  tablet-backs. 


suggestions  and  ideas  which   not  only  reminded  them,  but 


Very  presently,  because  she  really  would  have  liked  to      gave  practical  ways  of  weaving  nutrition  into  daily  lessons. 


art  that  way  in  every  community,  but  found  it  impossible, 

day  was  taken  off  from  lessons,  and  tables,  sheets,  basins 

[id   other   exciting   preparations   were   made    for   the   city 

doctors  who  came  in  two  shifts  and  stayed  all  day  examining 

eeth,  eyes,  tonsils  and  chests.    Little  brothers  and  sisters, 


These  letters  come  out  of  headquarters  regularly  so  that  the 
worker  has  only  to  mail  them  from  her  county  office  to  in- 
dividual teachers. 

The  mothers'  classes,  when  time  was  found  to  organize 
them,    were    immediately   successful    because,    through    the 


chnically  known  as  preschool,  were  invited  to  come  after     clinics  and  home  visits,  most  of  the  women  already  knew 


liree  o'clock  and  all  the  records  were  carefully  made  in 
triplicate— for  the  county  superintendent's  office,  for  the 
worker  and  for  the  teacher — to  remind  her  to  help  follow 


the  nutritionist,  and  through  the  children's  tales  and  weight 
tags,  they  were  eager  to  know  what  their  share  in  this 
business  was  to  be.  No  mother  wants  her  meals  reported 
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on  at  school  by  a  small  son  who  then  comes  breathlessly 
home  to  say  he  is  the  most  pounds  under  weight  and  teacher 
says  that  hot  soda  biscuits  and  coffee  won't  make  him  gain 
this  month. 

Thus  adult  education  enters  into  the  scheme,  and  because 
Willie's  mother  is  interested  in  cream  sauce  for  cabbage, 
and  has  had  six  simple  lessons  in  nutrition  and  perhaps 
later  a  regular  fifteen-lesson  course  in  food  selection, 
Willie's  physical  condition  picks  up,  there  is  a  new  relation- 
ship between  patron  and  school,  and  endless  other  cheerful 
circumstances  follow.  For  example,  a  dying  parent-teacher 
association  in  one  small  town  was  revived  solely  through 
raising  funds  to  buy  scales  so  that  a  group  of  volunteers 
could  weigh  the  children  regularly  and  send  the  reports  in 
to  the  worker.  In  another,  hot  lunch  was  made  a  fact 
because  the  mothers  were  shown,  first  the  need,  and  then 
the  ways  in  which  it  could  be  managed  with  a  little  in- 
telligent cooperation  and  volunteer  work  and  practically  no 
money  at  all.  In  a  third  town,  so  close  to  Dallas  that  it 
had  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  country  and  none  of  the 
advantages  of  city  life,  the  worker  was  stopped  one  day 
by  the  father  of  one  of  her  school  children : 

"Say,  lady,"  he  began,  "do  you  know  how  many  cows 
have  come  to  town  since  you  been  coming  ?" 

This  was  news  with  a  hopeful  sound  at  which  the  lady 
paused  to  enquire  further. 

"Well,  we  felt  like,  livin'  in  a  town  like  this,  a  cow  was 
a  nuisance,  but  here  come  the  children  home  from  school 
sayin'  they  had  to  drink  milk  and  fust  thing  I  knew  I  was 
milkin'  night  'n  morning  just  like  I  used  to  before  we  lived 
on  a  fifty-foot  lot  in  a  town.  Well,  all  in  all,  there's  thirteen 
cows  in  as  many  back  lots  and  some  of  the  folks  that  been 
puttin  cans  out  for  the  city  dairy  and  gettin  a  quart  bottle 
at  the  store  now  and  then  to  cook  with,  have  decided  to  use 
all  their  milk  themselves." 

Poster  contests  at  the  county  interscholastic  meet,  exten- 
sion credit  for  the  teachers,  "health"  printed  on  the  grade 
cards  so  that  the  children  know  it  is  officially  recognized 
as  part  of  their  education,  classes  in  arithmetic  and  reading 
vitalized,  singing,  art  work,  fresh  air  in  the  school  room, 
all  the  countless  things  that  have  grown  out  of  this  single 
nutritionist's  being  in  the  county  to  work  with  and  through 
the  teachers  and  mothers  are  patent  and  the  new  gospel  of 
health  education  is  for  rural  school  children  in  Dallas 
County  today. 

THE  scheme  for  holding  the  children's  attention,  lest 
health  chores  slip  into  the  dull  routine  of  just  plain  lessons, 
was  at  first  the  Fit  for  Service  Clubs,  a  part  of  Junior  Red 
Cross,  but  very  soon  the  teacher  and  the  worker  realized 
that  here  was  a  way  to  give  them  even  more  of  this  thing 
called  the  new  education.  The  Fit  for  Service  Clubs  had 
to  have  officers,  and  what  should  the  meetings  turn  into 
but  embryo  assemblies  or  chapel  exercises,  hitherto  unknown. 
Presently  the  government  of  the  groups  had  evolved  into 
object  lessons  in  civics  and  community  spirit.  Suddenly  the 
school  grounds  were  ugly— but  a  trash  can  was  devised  and 
window  boxes  were  given  devoted  care.  After  that  little 
trees  were  transplanted  from  "the  bottom"  and  it  followed 
just  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  trustees  saw  their  duty  in 
terms  of  a  new  roof,  some  windows  and  a  coat  of  paint. 

In  one  school,  set  off  on  a  dirt  road  miles  from  a  doctor, 
an  accident  impressed  the  children  with  their  helplessness 
and  after  the  nutrition  worker  had  arranged  for  a  talk  on 
the  subject  by  an  interested  physician,  the  boys  made  a  first 


aid    box    and    the   girls    furnished    it    with    gauze,    iodine, 
ammonia  and  "liniment." 

When  these  future  citizens  discovered  their  own  possi- 
bilities for  usefulness  there  was  no  holding  them.  Like  true 
Americans  they  were  for  saving  the  whole  world.  There 
was  practically  no  money  to  be  had,  and  besides  the 
worker's  idea  was  to  avoid  that  evil,  so  they  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  sending  mistletoe  and  pecans,  which  could  be 
gathered  up  and  down  the  river,  to  government  hospitals. 
Another  club,  across  the  county  collected  tin  foil  and  sold 
eggs,  disposing  of  both  commodities  through  the  Red  Cross 
lady  and  her  Ford  who  was  their  collective  link  with  the 
world — and  bought  a  map  for  the  "jography"  class  and  an 
American  flag  for  the  school  yard. 

In  a  rural  high  school  it  was  possible  to  point  out  to  the 
school  board  that  vocational  education  was  not  a  high- 
sounding  phrase  dependent  upon  funds  and  equipment,  when 
the  State  Board  offered  one  half  unit's  credit  in  home 
nursing  and  they  had  a  married  nurse  in  their  neighbor- 
hood who  would  teach  the  laboratory  half  with  equipment 
borrowed  from  the  Chapter. 

Just  as  there  is  no  boundary  to  be  fixed  in  this  adventure 
we  call  education,  so  the  episodes  in  one  Texas  county 
could  be  recounted  until  the  tale  of  the  seventy-six  rural 
schools  was  told  and  then  there  would  still  be  the  illimitable 
vistas  opened  up  in  how  many  individual  lives  because  one 
believer  in  health  education  was  employed  to  help  other 
teachers  see  how  it  could  be  done. 

Let  one  last  "experience"  sum  up,  as  it  did  for  the 
nutritionist,  one  June  night,  the  story  of  her  job. 

The  colored  school  in  Garland  was  closing  for  the  long 
vacation  that  was  to  be  given  to  "hoen'  and  pickin'  cotton" 
and  such  was  the  interest  of  the  school's  patrons  that  they 
had  completely  overflowed  the  one-room  edifice.  In  fact, 
having  anticipated  the  rush  and  knowing  the  June  heat,  the 
commencement  participants  were  appearing  on  two  flat 
wagons  which  had  been  backed  up  to  the  door.  What 
illumination  the  full  moon  failed  to  give  was  supplemented 
by  the  headlights  of  Fords  advantageously  parked.  The 
feature  of  the  program  was  a  health  play  and  whoever  saw 
the  brown  girls  in  home-made  carrot  suits  and  the  boys 
trying  to  demonstrate  a  bottle  of  milk  was  moved  to  laugh 
and  cry  at  the  same  time.  But  not  the  spectators!  They 
were  thrilled  with  a  new  sense  of  their  worth  and  mothers 
who  had  learned  not  to  feed  their  brood  on  beans  and 
molasses  or  hoecake  and  fat  meat  exclusively,  patted  appre- 
ciative feet  to  the  rhythm  of  nutrition  songs  put  to  popular 
tunes.  The  valedictory  turned  out  to  be  a  rehash  of  reasons 
why  children  should  be  fed  as  carefully  as  the  pigs  and 
turkeys  that  were  raised  for  market  if  they  were  to  be 
useful  citizens  and  self-respecting  workmen,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  length  of  what  they  thought  commence- 
ment exercises  should  be  like. 

The  tiny  school  had  caught  an  idea ;  it  was  alive,  vibrant 
with  a  response  to  the  stimulus  of  usefulness  and  fitnes 
with  the  possibilities  of  education  directed  and  purposeful 
wide  as  their  need  and  not  dependent  upon  brick  or  rich 
school  boards  or  educators  with  pointed  beards. 

A  Negro  school,  lowliest  of  the  seventy-six,  the  cornfield 
straggling  up  to  its  whitewashed  door,  the  June  moon 
shining  down,  but  a  new  pride  and  a  new  motive — call  it 
health  education,  call  it  a  bit  of  the  new  education  or  what 
you  will:  The  worker  knew  in  her  heart  that  the  beginning 
was  made  in  one  more  county  and  she  was  glad. 


The  Doctors  Demonstrate 

By  OTTO  H.  LEBER,  M.D.,  and  KENNETH  WIDDEMER 


How's  your  health? 


THE     provision     of     periodic     health     examination 
service  through  social   agencies  and  special  clinics 
at  best  will   reach  but   a  limited   number  of  the 
residents  of  any  community  and  the  greater  portion 
of   that  number  will   be  drawn   from  among  the 
clients  of  the  health  and  family  welfare  agencies ;  ultimately 
periodic  health  examinations  for  the  rank  and  file  must  be 
made  by  the  family  physician  in  the  course  of  his  regular 
practice.     It  was   primarily   a   realization   of   this  situation 
which  three  years  ago  led  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
East    Harlem   Health    Center   to    undertake    a   cooperative 
demonstration   of   periodic   health    examinations   on   the   in- 
vitation of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society  and  the 
New  York  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health 
Association  who  at 
that      time      were 
conducting  a  joint 
health  campaign. 

Prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  this 
program  cordial 
relationships  had 
been  built  up  be- 
tween the  Health 
Center  and  the 
local  medical  so- 
ciety so  that  when 
questions  arose  as 
to  what  practical 
steps  should  be 
taken  to  promote 
the  periodic  health 
examination  idea 
in  East  Harlem, 
the  local  physicians 
did  not  hesitate  to 
invite  the  Health 
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T<u>o  posters  of  <the  New  York  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  Association  used  in 
the  neighborhood  campaign  for  public 
health  examinations  in  East  Harlem 


Center  to  cooperate  with  them  in  establishing  a  series  of 
periodic  health  examination  clinics.  It  was  understood  that 
the  attempt  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  temporary — even 
if,  of  necessity,  a  somewhat  lengthy — demonstration.  The 
Health  Center  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  and  there 
followed  a  period  of  careful  planning  during  which  cer- 
tain of  the  local  doctors  prepared  themselves  for  the  task 
in  hand  by  attending  postgraduate  courses  at  Cornell 
University. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  clinics  was  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  physicians  in  the  neighborhood  to  obtain 
practical  experience  in  giving  health  examinations  to  family 
groups  including  fathers,  mothers  and  children,  to  the  end 
that  every  physician's  office  might  eventually  provide  this 
service.  This  is  accomplished  through  a  system  of  rotation 
whereby  teams  of  physicians  are  appointed  through  a  com- 
mittee of  the  local  medical  society  to  serve  for  a  period  of 
about  three  months. 

The  medical  procedure  was  outlined  and  supervised  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Periodic  Health  Examination  Com- 


mittee of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  who  has 
also  from  time  to  time  held  conferences  with  the  examining 
physicians  and  generally  supervised  the  project.  Nursing 
supervision  and  responsibility  for  organizing  the  demonstra- 
tion clinics  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse,  a  staff 
member  of  the  New  York  Turberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation, experienced  in  the  technique  of  health  examination 
clinics.  The  -set-up  of  the  clinics  involved  questions  of  space 
and  equipment,  record  and  report  forms,  nursing  and 
clerical  staff,  and  routine  covering  duties  of  clinic  staff, 
scheduling  of  patients'  visits  and  a  system  of  keeping  records 
and  reports. 

It  was  decided  to  admit  no  client  to  the  demonstration 
clinics  who  could  afford  to  go  to  a  physician's  office  for  this 
type  of  examination.  Accordingly  arrangements  were  made 
through  cooperation  with  the  local  branch  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  to  have  that  organization  furnish  the 
patients. 

The  duty  of  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  clients 
for  physical  examination  was  divided  between  .  the  social 

worker  and  the 
nurse.  The  social 
worker  recorded 
the  social  history 
of  the  clients  on 
forms  provided  for 
this  purpose.  She 
was  responsible  for 
attendance  of  client 
or  family  group  at 
clinic  and,  follow- 
ing the  examina- 
tion, for  carrying 
out  the  doctor's 
written  statement 
regarding  hospital 
or  clinic  care.  The 
duties  of  the  nurse 
were  to  make  tests 
such  as  height, 
weight,  vision, 
temperature,  pulse,  hemoglobin  and  urinalysis.  She  also 
prepared  the  client  for  examination,  set  up  equipment  and 
conferred  with  the  doctor  and  social  worker  regarding  the 
doctor's  plan  of  follow-up  for  treatment  and  correction  of 
defects,  as  well  as  making  sure  that  the  client  understood 
all  instructions  indicated. 

Due  regard  was  given  to  the  educational  aspects  of  the 
service  and  opportunity  for  personal  health  instruction  and 
service  to  the  client  which  such  examination  afforded  the 
doctor,  nurse  and  social  worker.  Frequently  the  doctor's 
plan  for  follow-up  called  for  instruction  in  personal 
hygiene  or  better  selection  of  foods,  which  could  readily 
be  given  by  a  nurse  or  social  worker  on  her  visits  to  the 
home.  Clinic  nurses  were  employed  from  the  Henry  Street 
Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Two  physicians  worked  together  at  each  clinic  session, 
which  was  two  hours  long.  Approximately  forty  minutes 
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were  allowed  for  the  examination  of  each  client.  During 
the  two  periods  of  the  demonstrations — November  24,  1925 
— January  3,  1926,  and  April  7,  1927 — June  29,  1927,  in- 
clusive, 250  new  clients  were  examined.  Sixty-nine  sessions 
were  held  in  which  eleven  neighborhood  physicians  took  part. 

The  cooperation  afforded  by  the  close  association  of  local 
physicians  and  agencies  proved  profitable  not  only  as  an  aid 
in  solving  the  welfare  problems  of  individuals  and  families 
examined,  but  in  drawing  together  within  the  Center  the 
representatives  of  these  important  professional  groups  in  a 
closer  bond  of  understanding.  The  plan  of  the  demonstra- 
tion calls  for  the  continuation  of  this  service  until  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  local  doctors  have  taken  part  in  the 
project. 

From  the  medical-social  point  of  view,  the  correction  of 
defects  discovered  in  the  periodic  health  examinations  is  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  examination  itself.  As 
all  of  the  persons  examined  in  the  clinics  were  clients  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  they  have 
had  the  benefit  of  that  organization's  aid  in  securing  the 
correction  of  defects.  An  excellent  opportunity  was  thus 
afforded  to  examine  the  results  which  may  be  obtained  by 
a  family  welfare  agency  in  correcting  unfavorable  conditions 
discovered  through  the  periodic  health  examination,  and  a 
special  study  of  this  follow-up  is  being  made. 

Along  with  the  development  of  the  health  examination 
service  has.  gone  an  intensive  campaign  of  education  in  co- 
operation with  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association.  This  has  been  carried  forward  to  community 
groups  and  the  schools,  and  taken  directly  into  the  homes 
of  the  people  through  talks  and  lectures,  distribution  of 
literature,  showing  of  motion  pictures,  showing  of  special 
exhibits,  and  perhaps  most  effectively  by  word  of  mouth 
from  the  workers  in  their  visits  to  the  homes.  This  cam- 
paign has  been  carried  on  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Health  Center. 

The  direct  cost  of  the  sixty-nine  clinic  sessions  was  $445, 
comprising  two  items:  clinic  supplies  $100;  nurses'  services 
$345.  The  medical  service  and  medical  supervision  have 
been  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  County  Medical 
Society  and  the  East  Harlem  Physicians'  Association. 
Personnel  for  the  organization  and  promotion  of  the  project, 
clinic  nurse  supervision,  clerical  assistance,  have  been  supplied 
by  the  Health  Center  and  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association.  Social  workers,  for  both  clinic  and  field 
sides  of  the  service,  have  been  furnished  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

A  report  on  the  first  one  hundred  examinations  made  was 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Society  and  taken  up  by  the  local  physicians  at  a 
conference  which  all  physicians  were  invited  to  attend. 
Official  films  on  the  periodic  health  examination  entitled 
"He  Who  Laughs  Last"  were  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  County  Medical  Society  and  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  one  for  physicians 
only,  the  other  for  popular  use. 

It  is  believed  that  the  educational  values  to  the  com- 
munity of  this  demonstration  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  local  physicians,  in  taking  practical  leadership  under 
the  guidance  of  the  county  medical  society,  have  performed 
a  many-sided  service.  They  have  put  the  indelible  stamp 
of  their  approval  on  the  idea  for  all  of  the  community  to 
see.  They  have  measurably  increased  their  own  effectiveness 
to  render  such  service  to  the  whole  community.  They  have 
established  a  valuable  liaison  with  local  representatives  of 
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the  neighborhood's  health  and  welfare  agencies,  and  have 
rendered  service  to  the  clients  who  have  come  to  them  for 
examinations.  Further,  they  have  demonstrated  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  a  local  medical  society  can  and  will 
carry  out  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  American  Medical  Association  in  their  resolu- 
tions concerning  the  value  and  necessity  of  periodic  health 
examinations  by  putting  itself  in  a  state  of  preparedness 
and  efficiency  to  render  this  new  service  to  the  community. 


THE  fragmentary  facts  available  on  the  relationship  between 
poverty  and  sickness  have  been  brought  together  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  in  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  165 
(Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.)  Economic 
Status  and  Health.  Obviously  it  is  the  conditions  under  which 
poor  people  live  rather  than  the  simple  lack  of  money,  which 
may  be  held  responsible  for  any  differences  in  their  predispo- 
sition to  sickness,  the  report  points  out,  and  those  conditions 
of  food,  housing  and  work,  as  well  as  a  consideration  of  the 
possible  effects  of  heredity,  offer  so  complex  a  set  of  factors 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  which  have  been  effective  in 
any  given  results.  Experience  in  England,  Wales  and  Denmark 
seems  to  show  that  death-rates  from  all  causes,  especially 
tuberculosis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  accident,  increase  as 
economic  well-being  goes  down.  Diabetes,  gout,  and  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  deadly  among  the 
well-to-do.  Suicide  seems  to  have  no  relationship  to  wealth. 
The  few  facts  available  as  to  sickness  among  school  children 
seem  to  show  it  more  prevalent  among  the  poor  than  among 
the  better  circumstanced,  while  in  general  infant  mortality 
rates  rise  as  the  income  goes  down.  Analysis  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  last  condition  is  due  not  to  constitutional  weakness, 
since  the  death-rates  for  babies  under  one  month  of  age  varies 
little  among  the  different  economic  classes,  but  to  environ- 
mental conditions  which  become  effective  later. 

A  GROUP  of  physicians  and  other  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  have  opened  a  Bureau  for  Contraceptive  Advice  at 
1928  North  Broadway,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bessie  L. 
Moses,  informing  the  physicians,  social  agencies,  and  hospitals 
of  the  state  that  advice  will  be  given  to  patients  referred  by  a 
reputable  physician  with  a  statement  that  in  his  or  her  opinion 
the  mental  or  physical  condition  of  the  patient  will  be  aggra- 
vated by  further  childbearing,  and  that  the  physician  himself 
is  not  prepared  to  give  the  necessary  advice.  A  secondary 
function  of  the  bureau  will  be  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the 
advice  given  and  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the  various 
methods  which  may  be  recommended  from  time  to  time. 

THE  proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Industrial  Nursing 
called  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Health 
at  Harrisburg  in  June,  1927,  have  just  become  available  in 
the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  former  department,  Labor  and 
Industry,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  8.  More  than  200  representative 
industrial  nurses,  medical  directors,  employers  and  state  offi- 
cials discussed  the  potentialities  of  industrial  nursing  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  management,  the  workers,  and  the 
public  health  and  labor  movement. 

"BEAUTY  PARLORS  have  been  installed  in  some  of  the  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane,"  declared  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Kilbourne, 
addressing  the  last  quarterly  conference  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  state  institutions  of  Minnesota,  "and  I  believe  can  be 
of  very  great  therapeutic  value,  enabling  the  patients  to  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them,  and  stimulating  their  pride  in 
their  personal  appearance." 
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By  RUTH   MILLARD 


OWN  on  the  Bowery,  that  traditional  rendez- 
vous of  panhandlers  and  human  derelicts,  the 
jobless  men  drifting  by  this  winter  are  younger 
than  ever  before.  Careful  scrutiny  of  this  dis- 
consolate army  reveals  that  although  there  are 
still  a  number  of  professional  panhandlers,  furtive-eyed  and 
hard-shelled,  the  rank  and  file  have  passed  with  the  War 
and  the  saloon.  In  their  place  is  a  new  type,  clean-shaven, 
country-bred. 

At  the  Bowery  Y.  M.  C.  A.  where  credit  is  always  good 
for  penniless  men  if  they  are  willing  to  work,  the  average 
age  of  the  5,000  needy  applicants  served  last  year  was  25 
years  as  against  the  35-year  average  of  ten  years  ago.  Rec- 
ords also  show  the  general  average  of  education  to  be  defi- 
nitely higher.  During  1926,  men  who  had  attended  college 
numbered  150  while  less  than  one  per  cent  were  illiterate. 
The  falling  off  in  the  ranks  of  the  panhandlers  is  largely 
due  to  the  automobile,  in  the  opinion  of  J.  C.  McMinamum, 
interviewing  secretary,  who  has  been  feeling  the  pulse  of 
the  Bowery  for  twenty  years  and  more. 

"Nowadays  tramps  can  hitch-hike  easily  from  town  to 
town  and  state  to  state  wherever  the  pickings  seem  best," 
Mr.  McMinamum  main- 
tains. "The  panhandlers  who 
used  to  ply  the  Bowery  reg- 
ularly tell  me  that  since  the 
War  the  itinerant  life  has 
proved  better  for  health  and 
pocketbook,  for  police  super- 
vision and  adverse  publicity 
have  seriously  hampered  the 
beggar's  trade  in  New  York 
City." 

'But,  while  the  old-fash- 
ioned bum  will  motor  to 
Florida  or  California  for  the 
winter,  thousands  of  restless 
young  men  have  been  cutting 
loose  from  the  home  town 
and  heading  for  New  York. 
"Great  wealth  at  once"  is 
their  common  ambition.  Fas- 
cinated by  glamorous  tales  of 
the  movies  and  the  success 
magazines  they  crowd  on 
without  definite  plan  or  spe- 
cialized training,  yet  confi- 
dent that  some  marvelous  op- 
portunity will  present  itself. 
They  are  soon  jolted  cruelly 
from  their  pipe  dreams  of 
sudden  riches.  Business  men 
have  little  interest  in  the  in- 


\Vortman    in    the    New    York    World 


"Say,  Pard,  would  ya  ship  me  a  dime  to  get  somethin'  to  eat 
"G'u'an,  whadda  ya  think  I  am,  Santa  Claus?" 


experienced,  doors  are  closed  on  them  and  funds  dwindle. 
Ashamed  to  go  home  defeated,  they  drift  finally  to  the 
Bowery.  Hungry,  penniless,  often  utterly  discouraged,  they 
ask  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  help  them  overcome  the  habit  of 
failure  they  are  in  the  process  of  forming. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  Y's  program  of  rehabilitation, 
pressing  physical  needs  are  attended  to.  Every  man  receives 
a  filling  meal,  a  comfortable  bed,  a  thorough  physical  exam- 
ination ;  his  clothes  are  laundered  and  renovated.  All  this 
is  offered  on  credit,  in  return  for  the  promise  to  work  at 
any  job  which  may  be  secured  until  a  better  one  is  found. 
There  are  no  free  handouts.  The  lodging  charges  are  nom- 
inal and  the  restaurant  serves  nourishing  meals  for  five  and 
ten  cents.  A  man  is  expected  to  pay  his  debt  from  his  first 
pay  check. 

Convinced  that  mental  ills  are  largely  responsible  for 
failure,  the  Bowery  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  developing  a  psychiatric 
program  to  supplement  this  physical  rehabilitation  plan.  To 
test  the  value  of  this  method  of  human  study,  the  Y  gave 
the  Otis  Intermediate  Intelligence  Test  to  a  thousand  of 
the  destitute  men.  This  test,  designed  for  children  between 
the  fifth  and  ninth  grades  in  school,  required  seventy-five 

answers  in  a  given  space  of 
time  to  questions  planned  to 
reveal  mental  agility  rather 
than  accumulated  knowledge. 
This  test  was  chosen  for  the 
experiment  because  the  re- 
sults depend  upon  native  in- 
telligence rather  than  amount 
of  education.  Tabulation  of 
the  grades  received  by  the 
men  showed  2O  of  very  su- 
perior intelligence;  68  supe- 
rior; 275  normal;  219  dull; 
265  border  zone;  153  feeble- 
minded. Thus  36.3  per  cent 
of  the  men  examined  pos- 
sessed normal  or  superior  in- 
telligence while  63.7  per  cent 
were  below  the  normal 
standard  of  intelligence.  The 
results  were  used  to  separate 
the  young  men  who  seemed 
to  have  potentialities  from 
those  who  would  not  be 
likely  to  profit  from  further 
education.  The  secretaries 
found  this  choice  to  be  justi- 
fied on  the  whole.  While 
many  men  who  made  credit- 
able scores  in  the  test  fell 
down,  due  to  some  destruct- 
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ive  habit  or  other  weakness,  there  was  no  record  of  a  man 
who  made  a  low  score  and  achieved  notable  success. 

All  of  the  men  were  interviewed  cai (•fully  and  sympathet- 
ically. An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  confidence  and  to 
gather  complete  data  concerning  their  past  lives.  In  many 
cases,  underlying  resentment  due  to  relatively  trivial  causes 
had  contributed  to  the  maladjustment.  Often  it  was  pos- 
sible eventually  to  correct  such  unfortunate  mental  atti- 
tudes. 

The  interviewing  secretaries  found  that  many  of  the 
men  of  lesser  intelligence  aspired  to  be  Al  Smiths  or  Henry 
Fords.  Thwarted  in  their  desire  for  notable  achievement 
these  men  were  soon  ready  to  give  up  and  do  nothing.  By 
psychiatric  treatment  the  Y  was  often  able  to  eradicate  false 
ambition  and  reconcile  them  to  the  position  in  life  for  which 
they  were  best  fitted.  Many  of  the  men  became  masons, 
lumbermen,  shoemakers,  sailors,  canvas  workers,  leather 
workers,  firemen,  cooks,  textile  workers,  laborers  and  factory 
workers.  Thus  they  were  able  to  support  themselves  and 
often  earned  more  money  than  the  so-called  white-collar 
workers.  Although  some  proved  indifferent  to  help,  more 
than  50  per  cent  were  placed  in  self-supporting  positions 
which  offered  opportunity  for  advancement. 

The  secretaries  found,  however,  that  the  group  of  young 
men  possessing  superior  or  normal  intelligence  benefited 
most  from  psychiatric  study.  Although  they  possessed  the 
mental  potentialities  for  success,  the  interference  of  serious 
mental  kinks  such  as  the  get-rich-quick  mania  had  caused 
defeat.  By  careful  questioning  and  close  observation,  specific 
causes  of  failure  were  discovered  and  in  many  cases  much  was 
done  to  direct  men  into  channels  where  they  were  able  to 
lead  a  well-adjusted,  self-respecting  life  in  the  social  class 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

The  case  of  Bill  is  only  one  example  of  the  successful 
come-backs  staged  by  men  who  had  given  up  hope.  One  day 
a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  graduate  of  a  well-known 
university,  arrived  at  the  Bowery  Branch,  in  mental  and 
physical  collapse.  He  had  held  formerly  a  paying  job  with 
a  business  firm  but  had  gone  off  to  Florida  to  clean  up  big 
money.  For  a  time  he  was  able  to  get  rich  quick,  but  in 
the  end  he  lost  every  cent  and  was  obliged  to  bum  his  way 
back  to  New  York. 

"I  don't  want  religion.  I  don't  want  lectures.  I  want 
money,"  he  said  to  the  interviewing  secretary. 

"Young  man,"  replied  the  secretary.  "It  is  not  money 
you  need  so  much  as  counsel.  You  have  held  the  idea  that 
the  world  owes  you  a  living,  and  where  has  it  got  you? 
My  advice  is  to  spend  three  months  in  the  Bowery  Y  until 


you  find  yourself,  taking  what  we  can  get  you  in  the 
meantime." 

The  young  man  was  bitterly  resentful ;  but  he  was  penni- 
less and  hungry  and  he  wanted  a  roof  over  his  head.  So 
he  took  a  job  as  orderly  in  a  hospital  and  slept  at  the  Bowery 
Y.  The  other  day  the  employment  office  landed  him  a 
job  at  a  good  salary.  He  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  intelligent,  well-educated  young  men  who  were  enabled 
to  make  a  strong  come-back  up  the  ladder  of  success  under 
the  kindly  guidance  offered  by  the  Y. 

Another  young  man,  who  had  spent  three  years  in  a  uni- 
versity, appeared  on  the  Bowery,  well  dressed  but  with 
empty  pockets.  For  a  while  he  thought  that  his  college  edu- 
cation made  him  too  good  for  menial  tasks.  Four  or  five 
clerical  positions  were  secured  for  him,  but  he  would  have 
none  of  them.  In  the  meantime,  his  bill  had  run  up  to  $11. 
Finally  he  was  brought  to  see  that  the  error  of  his  ways 
made  him  nothing  more  than  a  white-collared  panhandler. 
He  buckled  down  to  hard  work  as  bus  boy  in  a  restaurant 
and  has  since  paid  all  his  bills  and  advanced  to  a  good 
position. 

There  was  a  little  Welsh  boy,  uneducated  and  untrained, 
who  shipped  over  to  America  because  he  had  heard  it  was 
the  land  of  opportunity.  He  had  no  training  and  no  money, 
so  the  Bowery  Y  discovered  him  in  a  pitiable  state.  As  his 
psychological  test  showed  him  to  be  of  unusual  intelligence, 
the  secretaries  took  a  special  interest  in  him.  He  secured 
a  job  as  an  elevator  boy  and  went  faithfully  to  night  school. 
He  has  made  rapid  progress  and  is  now  preparing  for  col- 
lege. One  day  he  hopes  to  become  a  lawyer.  All  he  needed 
was  some  one  to  awaken  him  to  ambition. 

Another  man,  from  somewhere  South,  penniless  and  des- 
pairing, was  discovered  to  have  once  owned  a  successful  busi- 
ness. Unfortunate  reverses  had  cleaned  him  out  suddenly 
and  broken  his  spirit.  For  a  time  he  made  beds,  to  pay 
room  and  board ;  slowly  he  regained  self-esteem  and  mental 
health.  Later  he  became  an  unusually  successful  salesman. 
Given  a  start  he  forged  ahead ;  it  was  the  first  step  that  was 
the  hardest. 

So,  by  sympathetic  counsel  and  a  prescription  of  hard 
work,  a  number  of  intelligent  men  defeat  their  own  failure. 
The  Y  secretaries  feel  that  the  psychological  tests  have  been 
most  helpful  in  determining  degrees  of  intelligence.  By 
psychiatric  study  it  has  been  possible  to  aid  the  men  to  con- 
quer the  mental  kinks  that  interfere  with  their  rightful  suc- 
cess. In  the  future  the  Bowery  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hopes  to  have 
trained  psychiatrists  to  devote  all  of  their  time  to  special 
cases. 


Where  Business  and  Welfare  Join  Hands 


By   ERNEST   I.   ANTRIM 


MOST  American  cities  have  chambers  of  com- 
merce.    Approximately    three    hundred    have 
community  chests.    The  former  promote  busi- 
ness and  industry  and  the  latter  organize  wel- 
fare activities.    And  one  small  city  has  dem- 
onstrated that  when  the  community  cannot  afford  both,  the 
two  can  be  merged  advantageously  into  one. 

The  year  1922  was  a  year  of  financial  depression.  In  the 
little  city  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  it  became  evident  that  some- 
thing would  have  to  be  done  or  the  social  agencies  of  the 


community  would  come  to  grief.  There  had  previously 
been,  and  still  was,  a  species  of  commercial  organization 
representing  the  business  interests.  But  no  effort  had  ever 
been  made  to  bring  the  social  agencies  together. 

Of  course  a  community  chest  could  be  established  on  the 
usual  principle,  but  in  a  community  of  8,500,  with  a  limited 
budget,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  employ  an  all-time 
executive,  and  success  could  hardly  be  expected  without 
expert  supervision.  Confronted  with  this  dilemma,  the 
writer  asked  himself,  Why  not  bring  into  existence  a  dual- 
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purpose  organization  that  would  devote  itself  both  to  com- 
munity chest  work  and  to  chamber  of  commerce  work?  Such 
an  organization  would  justify  the  employment  of  a  skilled 
executive  even  in  a  comparatively  small  community. 

Theoretically  the  idea  was  fine.  But  would  the  two  very 
different  types  of  work  mix?  Moreover,  could  an  executive 
be  found  who  would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  promoting  the 
community's  economic  activities  at  the  same  time  that  he 
kept  in  proper  balance  the  welfare  work  of  the  community  ? 
Finally,  from  a  consideration  of  these  two  questions,  the 
writer  turned  to  a  study  of  the  leadership  of  the  community. 
He  found  that  the  community's  leaders,  with  some  exceptions, 
were  the  mainstay  of  the  principal  churches,  kept  a  guiding 
hand  on  municipal  affairs,  gave  the  chamber  of  commerce 
its  major  support,  contributed  the  bulk  of  the  funds  to  the 
welfare  agencies,  and  took  the  initiative  in  all  forward 
movements  of  a  community  character. 

SURE  that  the  two  types  of  work  represented  by  a 
chamber  of  commerce  and  a  community  chest  would  mix 
because  they  blend  in  the  lives  of  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity and  that  a  sympathetic  executive  could  be  found, 
the  writer  embarked  on  a  new  adventure  in  community 
organization — the  Community  Clearing  House,  so-called  be- 
cause it  is  the  center  of  community  activities,  the  hub  of 
the  economic  and  welfare  life  of  the  city.  The  unique 
feature  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  organization  is  an 
executive  committee  of  eighteen  members,  divided  equally 
between  two  coordinate  committees,  one  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce committee  and  the  other  a  social  exchange  committee. 
The  duties  are  well  balanced  and  all  the  work  of  the  organ- 
ization reflects  the  finest  spirit  of  cooperation.  Careful 
provision  is  made  in  the  constitution  for  the  election  from 
year  to  year  of  the  most  able  leaders  of  the  community  to 
the  executive  committee. 

The  Community  Clearing  House  is  six  years  old.  Six 
annual  financial  campaigns  have  been  conducted,  each  a  suc- 
cess. The  amount  needed  annually  for  all  the  work  of  the 
organization  was  less  than  $20,000  and  almost  $120,000 
was  raised  in  the  six-year  period.  In  the  annual  budget 
approximately  half  the  amount  raised  is  allotted  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce  committee  and  the  other  half  to  the 
social  exchange  committee. 

The  offices  of  the  Community  Clearing  House  are  easily 
accessible  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  building  near  the  heart 
of  the  city.  A  large  rear  room  is  used  for  storage  and  con- 
tains the  supplies  of  the  Associated  Charities  and  other 
possessions  of  the  organization,  while  the  other  two  rooms 
serve  as  offices  for  the  executive  secretary,  his  assistant  and 
the  city  health  nurse. 

The  executive  secretary  and  his  assistant  give  such  time 
as  is  needed  to  both  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  social 
exchange.  The  chamber  of  commerce  itself  with  the  an- 
nual fall  festival  and  spring  show  of  the  merchants,  conducts 
an  employment  agency  in  cooperation  with  the  state, 
manages  an  annual  county  Fourth  of  July  celebration, 
brings  conventions  to  the  city,  interests  itself  in  all  im- 
portant civic  matters,  gives  continuous  attention  to  business 
promotion,  including  the  securing  of  new  industries,  and 
does  many  other  things  that  are  a  benefit  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  city. 

The  social  exchange  contributes  regularly  to  the  support 
of  eight  distinct  agencies:  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Reserves,  Associated  Charities,  Salvation  Army, 


Child  Conservation  League,  and  the  Red  Cross.  Out  of 
its  reserve  fund  other  agencies  are  helped.  In  return  for 
the  financial  support  given  them  they  are  required  to  present 
not  only  an  annual  budget  but  quarterly  budgets  showing 
that  they  are  living  within  their  means  and  getting  satis- 
factory results.  The  eight  beneficiary  agencies  represent  the 
nucleus  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  which  meets 
several  times  annually  that  the  several  agencies  (there  are 
twenty  in  Van  Wert)  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  one  another,  that  duplication  in  social  work  may  be 
eliminated,  that  the  work  of  all  may  be  better  correlated 
and  that  neglected  fields  of  service  may  be  occupied.  The 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  holds  an  annual  conference. 

During  the  past  year  the  chamber  of  commerce  secured 
a  $200,000  cheese  factory  without  expense  except  as  to  in- 
cidentals, thus  providing  the  3,000  farmers  of  the  county 
an  excellent  local  outlet  for  all  their  milk  at  good  prices ; 
brought  thousands  of  people  to  Van  Wert  on  many  oc- 
casions during  the  year  for  conventions,  celebrations, 
special  sales  of  the  merchants,  and  so  on;  placed  163  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls  in  gainful  occupations  through  its 
employment  bureau;  financed  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  city 
park  by  the  American  Legion  Band ;  gave  a  Christmas  treat 
to  the  children  of  the  county;  advertised  the  city  abroad  in 
several  effective  ways ;  saved  the  residents  of  the  city  several 
thousands  of  dollars  through  careful  investigations  of  agents, 
stock  and  bond  salesmen  and  other  transients;  considered 
numerous  factory  propositions,  and  in  many  other  ways 
contributed  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  city. 

The  social  exchange  made  possible  the  efficient  functioning  • 
of  the  eight  most  important  welfare  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity through  liberal  contributions  to  their  work;  gave 
encouragement  to   the  other  worthy  welfare   agencies ;   re- ' 
duced  to  a  system  the  task  of  administering  relief  to  the 
needy  families  of  the  city,  thus  saving  much  time  and  money 
and    accomplishing    a    more    satisfactory    work    than    had 
previously  been  done;  concerned  itself  with  such  questions 
as  community  recreation,  community  morals,  and  the  like. 

A  planning  commission,  closer  contact  of  city  and  country, 
a  scheme  of  community  grading  that  Van  Wert  may  have 
a  clear  conception  of  her  real  standing  compared  with  other 
progressive  communities,  the  establishment  of  a  county 
museum,  the  adoption  of  certain  health  measures — these  and 
others  are  ideals  which  the  Community  Clearing  House 
hopes  to  realize  in  later  years. 

AS  fai  as  the  writer  knows  there  is  only  one  organiza- 
/~\_  tion  in  the  United  States  similar  to  the  Community 
Clearing  House  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  and  that  is  the  Civic 
Association  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  which  was  established 
after  the  Van  Wert  organization  had  come  into  existence. 
The  finest  feature  of  the  Community  Clearing  House  of 
Van  Wert  is  that  it  works.  Selling  the  idea  of  a  combina- 
tion organization  in  which  all  the  people  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  cooperate  under  the  supervision  of  able 
leadership  in  the  promotion  of  community  activities  that 
contribute  to  both  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  city, 
was  no  easy  task.  Today,  however,  there  are  very  few 
Van  Wert  leaders  who  are  not  behind  the  Community 
Clearing  House,  financially  and  actively.  There  is  no  pro- 
nounced opposition  in  any  quarter.  From  year  to  year  the 
organization  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger,  and  after 
six  years  of  successful  experience  it  is  considered  an  es- 
tablished institution. 


Jim's  Mother 

A  Study  in  Conflict  of  Cultures 

By   PAULINE   V.   YOUNG 


(Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  live  on  4th  Street,  near  Jackson,  in 
a  nice  neighborhood.  They  have  a  six  or  seven  room  house, 
well  kept  and  orderly.  There  are  many  flower  pots  on  the 
porch  and  some  home-made  porch  benches  and  chairs.  Mrs. 
F.  is  very  talkative,  high  strung,  lacking  refinement  and 
education.  She  is  intelligent  and  spry  and  gives  the  im- 
pression of  an  Eastern  ghetto  type  who  has  emerged  into 
a  better  environment  with  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Her 
English  is  fluent  but  broken.} 


'ELL,  I  can  only  tell  you  about  my  own 
family  and  my  own  bad  boy.  I  have  four 
sons  and  no  one  has  given  me  any  trouble 
except  Jim.  There  is  no  use  talking  about 
school  to  him.  He  just  won't  listen  to  it. 
He  was  working  for  the  Western  Store,  wrapping  packages, 
and  he  did  pretty  well.  He  worked  steadily  for  thirteen 
weeks  and  earned  $12  a  week,  but  about  a  month  ago  they 
laid  him  off  because  it  was  slow. 

"My  dear  lady,  I  had  enough  trouble  with  this  boy  to 
write  a  big  book.  Just  this  one  boy;  the  others  are  fine. 
You  see,  when  we  came  from  New  York  City  about  four 
years  ago  we  moved  to  Jackson  Street  district,  where 
Mr.  F.'s  parents  live.  We  had  a  four-flat  house  there  and 
Jim  made  friends  with  bad  boys,  a  gang,  a  band  of  bad 
boys.  They  ran  away  from  school  and  spent  their  time  on 
the  playground.  Since  that  time  I  have  had  trouble  with 
him.  Oh,  he  is  loyal  to  the  gang  and  will  never  give  out 
any  secrets  and  always  sticks  up  for  the  boys.  I  know  that 
gang.  Al  has  no  mother.  He  lives  with  an  old  grandmother 
and  what  does  she  know  about  Al  and  Sallie!  The  gang 
leader  is  a  butcher's  son,  has  a  rough  brother  and  they  are 
all  tough.  They  must  have  some  girls  among  them  who 
are  not  very  decent  and  will  take  liberties  with  the  boys. 
Oh,  they  will  always  stick  around  a  girl.  Jim  says  they 
don't  do  any  harm  but  I  can't  find  out  very  much.  Jim 
does  not  want  to  stay  around  here.  He  says  there  is  no 
one  in  this  neighborhood  he  cares  anything  about.  Nothing 
but  Jackson  Street  suits  him. 

"When  we  moved  out  here  he  used  to  run  away  from 
school  and  spend  his  time  loafing  on  Augusta  Street.  He 
says  he  doesn't  like  the  teachers;  he  doesn't  like  the  subjects 
and  he  hates  school.  He  would  pretend  that  he  was  going 
to  school  but  would  go  off  to  his  friend's  and  waste  his 
time.  Sure,  he  is  a  bright  boy.  They  had  his  brains  tested 
and  he  has  the  brains  of  a  seventeen-year-old.  Sure,  they 
took  him  to  some  clinic  and  tested  his  brains.  He  tells  me 
he  has  enough  brains  to  be  as  good  a  business  man  as  any- 
body in  Los  Angeles.  He  always  says :  'Just  wait,  mama ; 
I'll  be  rich  yet.  Henry  Ford  has  no  education.  He  just 
hires  bright  men.  You  don't  need  much  education  to  make 
money.' 

"I  am  terribly  anxious  for  this  boy  to  graduate  from 
high  school.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  could  afford  to  send  him 
to  college  but  I  beg  him  to  go  to  high  school.  My  older 


boy  was  always  studious.  He  is  eighteen  and  he  is  graduat- 
ing this  June  and  is  going  to  work  for  the  city.  He  already 
got  two  letters  asking  him  to  come  to  see  them.  Well,  no, 
he  can't  go  to  college  either.  He  has  to  do  a  little  'posting' 
this  summer  and  will  take  some  special  courses  next  fall. 
This  older  boy  always  teases  Jim  because  he  quit  school. 
They  fight  like  cats  and  dogs,  and  I  always  have  to  stand 
in  the  middle.  They  never  chum  together  or  go  out  to- 
gether like  two  brothers.  The  other  two  boys  are  eight 
and  six,  and  of  course  Jim  won't  have  anything  to  do 
with  them. 

"Jim  doesn't  lie  to  me  very  long.  He  will  tell  a  fib  but 
the  next  day  he'll  come  around  and  tell  me,  'Mother, 
I  just  told  you  I  was  working  but  I  am  not,'  or  he'll  say 
that  he  just  told  me  he  went  to  school  but  he  went  to  the 
playground.  I  talk  to  him  and  question  him  and  he'll 
usually  admit  what  I  am  after. 

"He  is  afraid  of  his  father.  Oh,  he  licks  him  pretty  bad 
when  he  gets  mad  but  he  doesn't  want  to  do  it  any  more. 
He  says  Jim  is  too  big  now  to  be  licked.  My  husband  says 
it's  all  my  fault.  When  Jim  was  little  I  wouldn't  let  him 
be  spanked.  When  my  husband  goes  after  a  boy  he  lands 
on  him  pretty  hard  and  does  not  care  where  he  strikes  him, 
in  the  head,  or  on  his  back,  or  in  the  stomach.  I  always 
said,  'You'll  cripple  him;  be  careful  where  you  strike.' 
But  Jim  is  more  afraid  of  his  father  than  of  me  and  when 
his  father  says,  'Jim,'  it's  Jim! 

"When  he  was  a  young  child  he  used  to  be  sick  a  great 
deal  and  would  cough  a  lot.  He  is  not  a  strong  boy  now. 
He  is  small,  and  nervous  and  has  some  hot  temperature 
[temper].  When  he  gets  mad  and  his  quick  temperature 
goes  up,  he  is  a  fright.  He  is  too  restless  and  nervous  to 
grow  and  can't  put  on  any  weight.  I  give  him  care  but  he 
doesn't  come  home  until  late  in  the  evening.  He  is  seldom 
here  when  we  eat  supper.  I  used  to  fuss  with  him  all  the 
time  to  come  home  for  meals  but  there  is  no  use,  so  I  leave 
his  supper  and  he  eats  when  he  gets  here.  He  promised  me 
to  come  early  tonight  but  what  do  I  know  whether  he'll 
come  or  not.  He  sleeps  late  in  the  morning  and  is  not  up 
until  ten  o'clock  when  he  doesn't  work. 

"'  I  "WO  weeks  ago,  when  he  stopped  working,  he  was 
afraid  to  tell  me  right  away  and  when  he  got  another 
job  he  came  home  and  told  me  about  the  other.  He  did  not 
keep  his  new  job  for  more  than  a  day.  He  said  he  did  not 
like  to  be  an  errand  boy.  But  it  was  nearly  a  week  before 
he  quit  pretending  he  was  working.  He  would  go  away 
in  the  morning  and  take  his  lunch  as  usual,  but  he  returned 
from  'work'  too  late  and  I  knew  he  was  not  coming  from 
there.  I  went  over  to  see  his  Big  Brother.  Oh,  he  is  a  fine 
man.  I  told  him,  'Mr.  K.,  other  people  come  to  you  with 
business.  I  come  to  you  with  trouble.'  But  he  said,  'Never 
mind  that,  I  want  to  help  you  with  Jim  and  you  send  him 
over  to  me  and  I'll  make  him  behave.  I'll  swell  his  behind 
and  he'll  come  across." 
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"So  I  went  home  and  told  Jim  Mr.  K.  would  give  him 
the  dickens  and  that  he  wanted  to  see  him,  so  he  won't  go. 
My  husband  is  going  to  take  him  over  tonight  and  they'll 
talk  things  over.  A  job  is  the  main  thing. 

"They  know  how  I  tried  to  make  Jim  go  to  school  when 
we  lived  on  Augusta  Street.  People  told  me,  'y°u  ta^e  your 
boy  over  to  Juvenile  Hall  and  leave  him  there  and  you'll 
see  that  he  won't  run  away  from  school  any  more.'  Well, 
I  did.  My  husband  and  myself  went  over  and  filed  on  him ; 
it  helped  for  a  little  while  but  it  did  not  last.  We  went 
over  to  Mr.  Duncan  himself  and  he  told  us  that  as  soon 
as  Jim  is  fifteen,  to  get  a  work  permit  for  him  and  let  him 
go  to  part-time  school.  He  still  goes  to  part-time  school 
but  he  does  not  always  work.  I  wanted  to  improve  that 
boy  and  my  husband  and  myself  went  over  to  Whittier 
school  and  wanted  to  leave  him  there.  They  told  us  that 
if  the  Juvenile  Court  sent  him  to  this  school  we  wouldn't 
have  to  pay  anything  but  if  we  sent  him  ourselves  we  would 
have  to  pay  twenty  dollars  a  month,  but  the  superintendent 
told  us  that  Jim  is  not  the  kind  of  a  boy  who  belongs  in 
that  school.  Of  course,  I  don't  want  to  leave  him  there 
if  he  will  mix  with  all  sorts  of  bad  boys  and  thieves  and 
liars.  What  will  become  of  him?  At  home  he  at  least 
hears  a  good  word  from  me  but  who  cares  for  him  over 
there?  They  file  them  up  like  a  herd  of  sheep  and  push 
them  on.  And  he  would  have  to  go  to  their  church,  and 
eat  pork,  and  what  will  he  turn  out?  I  am  not  the  kind 
to  shove  my  child  out  of  the  house  because  I  have  trouble 
with  him. 

"T  ALWAYS  see  that  my  boys  have  a  few  cents  in  their 
pocket.  When  a  boy  goes  out  without  a  penny  he'll  help 
himself  to  what  he  wants  and  can't  buy.  Every  day,  when 
he  goes  out,  I  give  him  a  quarter  or  thirty  cents  and  he 
doesn't  steal.  When  he  used  to  work  he  would  bring  me 
home  his  money  and  I  would  give  him  spending  money 
and  money  for  his  clothes  and  put  the  rest  away  for  him. 

"I  wouldn't  care  if  he  learned  a  trade.  Of  course,  I 
wanted  him  to  go  to  school  but  if  he  wants  a  trade  I  will 
have  no  objections.  It's  better  than  running  around  idle. 
I  know  it  for  a  fact  that  when  he  keeps  busy  he  doesn't 
get  into  trouble.  He  keeps  regular  hours  and  spends  less 
time  on  Augusta  Street.  During  the  Shriners'  parade  he 
earned  six  dollars  selling  lunch  boxes.  All  the  boys  did 
that  and  Jim  was  out  of  work  so  he,  too,  made  a  little 
money  on  the  side.  I  always  feel  better  when  I  know  he 
is  busy. 

"No,  he  never  helps  me  around  the  house.  Well,  you  see 
when  their  father  never  cares  to  help  me  out,  the  boys 
think  that  they  shouldn't  either.  My  husband  is  a  regular 
European  man.  He  can  see  the  house  upside  down  and  he 
won't  take  an  interest.  When  I  ask  Jim  to  cut  the  lawn 
for  me  he  says  he  is  tired.  When  I  ask  him  to  clean  up  the 
house  he  says  that  when  we'll  get  new,  nice  furniture  it 
will  pay  to  keep  it  clean.  Sometimes  he'll  wipe  the  dishes 
for  me  but  he  thinks  that's  a  woman's  job.  With  four  boys 
in  the  house  I  have  plenty  to  do  and  no  help  from  any  of 
them.  Oh,  you  can't  train  them  when  their  father  does 
not  set  an  example. 

"My  husband  is  not  very  strong  and  I  don't  bother  him. 
He  is  a  cutter  [tailor]  and  has  worked  in  a  shop  for  twenty 
years.  All  these  years  in  a  sweat  shop.  He  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  a  small  boy  and  had  no  American 
schooling.  He  used  to  go  to  Hebrew  school  and  knows 


Hebrew  fine  but  what  use  does  he  make  of  it?  His  parents 
are  very  orthodox  and  his  father  goes  to  synagogue  every 
blessed  evening.  We  keep  a  kosher  house  and  don't  mix  our 
dishes  and  I  shop  on  Temple  Street.  I  go  there  twice  and 
three  times  a  week  to  get  kosher  food.  I  have  to  buy  meat 
in  a  Jewish  butcher  shop  in  this  neighborhood.  Believe  me, 
there  are  plenty  of  Jewishwomen  who  buy  meat  from  a 
goyish  butcher.  They  say  that  in  Los  Angeles  all  meat  is 
treife  [non-kosher],  that  money  buys  the  Jewish  kosher 
label,  but  why  should  I  worry  my  head  about  it?  If  the 
Jewish  butcher  sells  treife  meat  'the  sin  is  upon  his  head.' 
I  do  my  duty. 

E  don't  attend  the  temple  because  my  husband  works 
Saturday  and  when  he  comes  home  he  is  tired  and 
.wants  to  rest.  We  keep  Yom-kipper  and  New  Year  and  go  to 
shuhl  on  Temple  Street.  Where  do  you  have  a  temple  in 
this  neighborhood?  You  get  out  of  touch  around  here. 
What  I  pledge  myself  to  on  those  holidays  I  never  fail  to 
keep.  We  fast  on  Yom-kipper  and  even  my  oldest  son  fasts. 

"Sure,  we  trust  in  God.  My  whole  heart  is  with  God, 
my  whole  hope  is  in  Him.  I  keep  up  some  of  the  ceremonies, 
such  as  lighting  candles  on  Friday  night  and  if  I  forget,  my 
conscience  is  troubled,  'Oh,  weh  is  mir,  I  did  not  bless  the 
Sabbath  today.'  But  what  else  can  you  do  in  a  goyish  land. 

"My  boys  have  a  Jewish  heart.  You  should  see  what 
a  fine  Jewish  heart  Jim  has.  There  was  a  girl  in  our  house 
some  time  ago  and  she  talked  about  Christ.  Jim  did  not 
want  to  listen  to  her  and  he  told  me  to  tell  the  girl  to  go; 
that  we  believed  in  God  Almighty  as  the  only  God. 

"Jim  went  to  Hebrew  school  and  studied  the  Bible — 
book  by  book — but  he  does  not  want  to  go  to  synagogue 
with  his  father  on  holidays.  My  older  son  goes,  but  not  Jim. 

"When  I  was  a  little  girl  in  Russia  my  parents  sent  me 
to  Hebrew  school  and  I  can  even  write  in  Hebrew.  I  never 
had  any  other  schooling.  When  I  was  twelve  years  old 
I  worked  for  a  tailor  as  an  apprentice.  My  parents  paid 
him  twenty-five  rubles  for  a  term  and  when  I  learned  the 
trade  I  became  a  dressmaker  and  came  to  this  country  as 
a  young  girl.  My  parents  still  live  in  Russia,  in  Minsk, 
you  know.  I  would  like  to  see  them  but  I  have  no  desire 
to  live  in  Russia.  Conditions  are  terrible  over  there.  My 
brother-in-law  just  returned  from  there  and  he  thinks  that 
Minsk  is  a  rotten  place,  dirty  and  tough.  And  that  a  Jewish 
girl  can't  get  married  without  a  'nadden'  [dowry  payable 
to  bridegroom].  The  relatives  in  America  send  money  to 
Russia  so  the  girls  can  get  married — and  such  girls!  They 
are  lazy  and  fat — so  much  beef,  and  they  don't  care  to 
keep  their  house  straight.  When  I  was  a  young  girl  at 
home  I  always  scrubbed  and  cleaned  and  washed  and  kept 
things  in  order.  I'll  rather  live  in  America  on  a  piece  of 
bread  than  on  chicken  in  Russia.  And  here  in  Los  Angeles 
the  weather  is  so  fine  and  I  love  a  grass,  a  flower,  and  I  have 
chickens  and  a  garden  and  am  satisfied — if  my  boy  would 
only  behave. 

"O  URE,  we  have  been  in  this  country  a  long  time,  about 

^J    twenty-five  years  and  we  were  married  in  New  York 

City  nineteen  years  ago,  but  I  really  don't  care  to  go  back  East. 

You  can  live  cheaper  here ;  you  don't  need  so  much  clothes. 

Of  course,  you  can  use  them  but  I  am  not  the  kind.   I  make 

my  dresses  over  and  over  and  wear  them  a  long  time.    I  am 

more  interested  in  my  house  and  my  boys.   I  love  my  family. 

"You   know  how   a   mother   is.    Sometimes  she'll   curse 
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them  but  the  next  minute  she  would  give  her  life  for  them. 
Everything  here  would  be  fine  if  Jim  only  had  a  job  and 
quit  fooling  around." 

(The  interview  took  place  on  the  front  porch.  In  one 
hour's  time  three  long  funeral  processions  U'ent  by  as  there 
is  a  cemetery  in  that  direction.  A  smaller  son  crossed  the 
street  while  cars  ivere  running  and  Mrs.  F.  yelled  for  him 
to  go  back,  threatening  in  rough  language  to  punish  him. 
The  boy  did  not  return  until  he  was  ready.) 

"You  see,  our  property  will  increase  in  value  as  the 
neighbors  voted  to  have  this  street  a  business  street.  We 
signed  up  for  a  business  street  and  hope  to  make  some  money 
on  our  land." 

Cooperation  and  Federation 
in  Civic  Work 

By  VICTOR  S.  YARROS 

SOME  years  ago  the  present  writer  deplored  the  weak- 
ness and  ineffectiveness  of  the  civic  and  reform  organi- 
zations found  in  every  big  American  community,  and  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  federation  and  systematic  cooperation 
might  considerably  augment  the  usefulness  of  those  or- 
ganizations (see  The  Survey,  January  14,  1922,  page  588). 
Now  comes  a  3OO-page  volume  from  a  joint  committee  rep- 
resenting the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Union  League 
club  of  the  same  metropolitan  and  cosmopolitan  city  in 
which  a  plea  and  argument  for  federation  in  the  field  of 
civic  reform  are  ably  presented  and  abundantly  fortified  by 
the  results  of  a  two-year  inquiry  into  present  activities  in 
that  field.  (Chicago  Civic  Agencies,  1927.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  $2.50.) 

The  figures  given  in  the  report  are  more  arresting  than 
any  one  would  have  cared  to  predict  a  priori.  And  they 
are  doubtless  significant  for  every  important  community  in 
the  United  States  which  is  wrestling  with  difficult  problems, 
political  or  moral,  and  which  is  not  satisfied  with  the  rate 
of  advance  it  is  making. 

It  seems  that  Chicago  rejoices  in  130  city-wide  civic  re- 
form organizations  and  in  396  neighborhood  improvement 
societies,  clubs  or  other  agencies  whose  sole  function  is  the 
promotion  of  physical  and  moral  progress  within  their  chosen 
sphere  of  influence.  The  combined  annual  budgets  of  these 
organizations  exceed  $1,000,000;  they  issue  fifty-five  reg- 
ular periodical  publications  for  educational  and  propaganda 
purposes;  their  total  membership  is  1,102,126. 

No  one  doubts  the  unselfishness,  the  high  aim  and  the 
fine  civic  spirit  of  these  citizens,  or  the  ability  of  their  lead- 
ers and  directors.  Yet  proof  of  their  influence  is  wanting 
— sadly  so.  The  recent  election  of  W.  H.  Thompson  to 
the  office  of  Mayor  of  Chicago  can  hardly  be  cited  as  an 
illustration  of  the  power  and  practical  importance  of  the 
numerous  civic  bodies  of  that  city.  Most  of  them,  it  is 
certain,  were  opposed  to  all  that  Thompsonism  represents, 
but  their  showing  on  election  day  was  pitiful. 

The  report  urges  federation  "to  eliminate  the  frittering 
away  of  effort  and  enthusiasm  in  more  or  less  futile  and 
complicated  activity,"  and  says:  "There  is  nothing  that 
might  not  be  accomplished  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  million 
patriotic  citizens."  Undoubtedly  these  words  are  open  to 
the  charge  of  "naive  exaggeration,"  but  it  is  tolerably  ob- 
vious that  more,  much  more,  can  be  accomplished  by  united 
action  than  by  scattered,  sporadic,  uncoordinated  efforts.  It 


is  suggested  that  this  be  attained  by  general  federation  sup- 
plemented by  four  sectional  sub-federations,  with  a  central 
office,  of  course,  and  frequent  meetings  and  conferences  for 
exchange  of  views  and  the  adoption  of  resolutions  and  sim- 
ilar steps.  Such  a  policy  would  not  prevent  adequate  local 
autonomy  and  prompt  action  within  narrow  limits. 

All  the  existing  civic  organizations  have  certain  aims  and 
purposes  in  common — economy  and  efficiency  in  administra- 
tion, for  example,  the  reduction  of  the  spoils  area,  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools  and  their  separation  from 
corrupt  and  cheap  politics,  reasonable  uniformity  in  assess- 
ments and  taxation,  honesty  and  loyalty  in  the  police  de- 
partment, good  transportation  at  fair  charges,  sensible  traffic 
regulation  and  the  reduction  of  the  accident  rates  from  vari- 
ous causes.  Federation  is  clearly  a  means  to  the  more  suc- 
cessful realization  of  these  and  other  objectives.  Machines 
and  bosses  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  demands  or 
protests  of  a  federation  representative  of  a  million  intelli- 
gent and  public  spirited  men  and  women  than  they  do  to 
petitions  or  complaints  of  small  societies  known  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  handful  of  persons  and,  as  a  rule,  managed 
by  an  executive  secretary  and  a  president. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  risks  and  dangers  in  federation. 
The  larger  the  organization,  the  greater  are  the  chances  of 
political  and  factional  friction,  of  shifty  compromises,  of 
surrender  to  the  Babbitts  within  the  organization.  Courage 
and  candor,  rectitude  and  fearlessness  are  rare  qualities, 
whereas,  as  we  are  often  reminded,  "government  is  com- 
promise." The  small  organization  can  speak  out,  shame  the 
devil  and  defy  the  powers  that  be.  The  large  organization 
must  reckon  with  its  timorous  and  wabbly  elements,  its 
opportunists  and  its  professional  joiners.  And  yet,  despite 
these  weighty  considerations,  some  community  should  try 
federation  on  a  common-sense  civic  platform  and  watch 
the  results. 

Just  now  Chicago  urgently  needs  courageous  leadership 
and  good  team  work  on  the  part  of  the  sincere  friends  of 
clean  politics  and  decent  government.  Its  public  schools 
are  menaced  by  demagogical  and  petty  politics.  There  is 
a  mean,  reactionary  element  on  the  board  of  education  that 
is  fighting  merit  and  appealing  to  a  dark,  mediaeval  pro- 
vincialism, saying,  for  instance,  that  no  outsider  will  be 
appointed  to  any  position  in  the  school  system,  because  Chi- 
cago money  should  be  spent  in  Chicago.  In  the  City  Hall 
the  old  gang  is  back  and  active.  We  may  expect  a  series  of 
contract,  graft,  spoils  and  other  scandals  in  some  of  the 
departments.  The  mayor  himself  is  personally  honest,  but 
he  is  neither  willing  nor  able  to  control  his  appointees,  and, 
moreover,  he  is  no  student  of  municipal  problems.  He  is 
perfectly  sincere  in  his  utterances,  incredibly  silly  and  ab- 
surd as  they  often  are.  He  can  be  exploited  by  astute  and 
greedy  spoilsmen.  His  popularity  is  an  asset  to  the  wasters 
and  crooks  in  the  political  underworld. 

Cooperation  with  the  present  municipal  administration  of 
Chicago  is  difficult  enough,  and  perhaps  a  federation  of 
Chicago's  civic  bodies  would  be  limited,  to  begin  with,  to 
negative  forms  of  cooperation.  That  is,  it  would  have  to 
warn,  protest,  and  "kick,"  rather  than  give  positive  aid. 
But  Chicago  has  had  and  will  again  have  constructive  and 
progressive  administration,  with  which  cooperation  is  both 
possible  and  eminently  desirable. 
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Books  When  They  Count 

By  WINIFRED  NOTMAN  PRINCE 


AY  I  have  another  book  as  good  as  this?" 
A  small  boy  with  rumpled  hair,  his  hat 
in    one  hand   and    Hexapod    Stories   in   the 
other,  was  one  of  a  dozen  standing  in  line 
behind    the    charging    desk    in    the    school 
library.    Miss  Moore,  the  teacher  librarian,  smiled  at  him. 

"Well,  John,  you  liked  that,  did  you?  Bobby,"  turning 
to  the  next  boy,  "what  are  you  returning?" 

"A  Child's  History  of  the  Human  Race.  It's  long.  But 
I  like  the  pictures  and  it  tells  a  lot  of  real  things." 

"Let's  see  it,"  demanded  John.  "I'll  try  that,  Miss 
Moore." 

The  nine  o'clock  bell  rang  and  several  children  still  had 
not  drawn  their  books.  Miss  Moore  reluctantly  sent  them 
off  to  their  classrooms. 

The  library  of  the  Elmer  Avenue  School,  Schenectady, 
New  York,  is  the  expression  of  a  desire  shared  by  faculty 
and  parents  of  the  children,  to  give  them  a  stimulating  and 
beautiful  environment  in  addition  to  a  well  ordered  routine 
and  familiarity  with  the  three  R's.  There  are  about  five 
hundred  children  in  this  elementary  school,  their  ages  run- 
ning from  five  years  to  twelve.  In  its  district  are  profes- 
sional people,  skilled  and  unskilled  artisans  and  merchants, 
almost  all  of  whose  children  attend  the  school. 
There  are  first-  and  tenth-generation  Ameri- 
cans, white  and  colored  boys  and  girls,  I.  Q's 
ranging  from  65  to  170,  with  a  mean  of  112. 

A  year  ago,  due  to  the  drift  of  population, 
to  which  the  boundaries  of  the  school  district 
had  not  been  adjusted,  three  classrooms  were 
vacant.     For    sometime    it    had    been    evident 
that  there  were  boys  and  girls  in   the  school 
who  could  absorb  easily  more  than  the  school 
then  had  for  them.  A  long  series  of  conferences 
between  the  principal,  Arthur  L.  Maxon,  the 
parents  and  the  faculty  developed  a  plan  for 
enriching  the  curriculum  by  in- 
creased opportunity  for  expres- 
sion in  the  fine  and   industrial 
arts,    including    literature    and 
literary  expression,  by  more  em- 
phasis on  the  natural  and  social 
sciences,  and  by  individual  work 
in   reading,   writing   and   arith- 
metic. The  plan  was  submitted 
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to  the  'Board  of  Education  which  approved  the  use  of  a 
vacant  room  as  a  library  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
assigned  an  additional  teacher  to  the  faculty  to  permit  one 
teacher  to  devote  full  time  to  the  library.  A  committee  of 
fathers  from  the  parent  teachers  association  assumed  the 
burden  of  raising  funds  to  buy  books  and  an  individual 
appeal  was  made  to  every  parent  of  a  child  in  the  school. 
The  conversion  of  the  formal  classroom  with  its  screwed- 
down  desks  and  long  blackboard  into  a  charming  room  with 
color  and  life  was  a  simple  and  delightful  task  for  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  principal.  The  blackboard  was  covered 
with  burlap  as  a  backgound  for  maps  and  pictures.  The 
open  shelves  that  lined  the  walls,  and  the  tables  and  chairs 
that  replaced  the  desks  were  painted  bluish  green  and 
theatrical  gauze  softened  the  glare  from  the  southern 
windows  that  had  made  the  room  unpopular  as  a  classroom. 
A  Japanese  print  or  two,  an  old  color  print  of  the  city, 
a  Maxfield  Parrish  were  hung  and  the  golden  oak  wood- 
work faded  into  the  background. 

The  next  step  was  to  collect,  index  and  classify  all  the 

books   already   in   the   school.    The   classrooms   yielded    up 

their   stores   of   geographical   and    historical    supplementary 

readers  and  their  few  cherished  story  books  and  collections 

of    verse,    with    some    misgiving    that    their    public- 

mindedness  might  lose  them  what  they  had  and  win 

no  substantial  return. 

A  study  of  the  multifarious  book  lists  followed. 
There  were  certain  broad  principles  that  the  com- 
mittee had  in  mind,  which  took  form  as  a  result  of 
conferences  with  the  Library  Extension  Division  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
of  visits  to  the  libraries  of  the   City  and   Country 
School  and  the  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College 
in  New  York  City.    In  the  first  place,  the  library 
should    acquaint   the  children   with    the   books   that 
open  up  interesting  fields  for  browsing.    If  boys  and 
girls,  on  leaving  school,  turn  for  their  amusements 
only    to    the    magazines    and 
penny  dreadfuls  that  describe 
sex  hysteria  they  might  almost 
as  well  have  been  left  illiter- 
ate.   And  so,  as  a  start,  half 
the    money    was    apportioned 
to  story   books   from   Mother 
Goose   to   Huckleberry   Finn, 
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Analysis  of  standard  reading  tests  of  165  children  in  Elmer  dvenve  School,  Schenectady,  N.Y. :  Solid  line — Gain  or  loss  during  seven- 
month  period  before  installation  of  school  library.    Broken  line — Gain  or  loss  during  seven-month  period  after  installation  of  library 
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with  care  to  include  stories  of  foreign  children  in  trans- 
lation, such  as  Heidi,  Nils,  Inger  Johaneson,  the  terribly 
good-natured  Anne,  and  the  immortal  Pinocchio.  A  special 
effort  was  made  to  find  easily  read  books  which  give  his- 
torical perspective  and  answer  questions  about  insects,  birds, 
animals  and  rocks. 

Second,  the  attitude  of  mind  which  turns  to  authorities 
for  information  in  a  given  field  should  be  encouraged  from 
the  outset.  This  is  the  antidote  for  the  nibbling  habit.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  attempt  was  made  to  select  a  few  first-rate 
books  in  travel  and  science,  most  of  them  well  illustrated, 
and  a  few  source  books  in  history,  by  means  of  which 
teachers  might  introduce  the  children  to  the  problems  of 
weighing  evidence. 

Finally,  we  sought  picture  books  which  train  the  eye  un- 
consciously in  color  and  line  and  give  a  feeling  of  intimacy 
with  foreign  countries,  a  sense  of  kinship  in  spite  of  language 
separation,  perhaps  even  a  desire  to  know  languages  other 
than  English.  And  so  the  library  has  Walter  Crane  and 
Leslie  Brooke,  Kate  Greenaway,  Arthur  Rackham,  the 
pupils  of  Professor  Cizek,  pictures  from  Bohemia,  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  Poland,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  Japan. 

Before  the  library  had  been  operating  six  months  it  had 
become  a  vital  part  of  the  school  life.  That  it  is  so  is  un- 
doubtedly due  in  large  measure  to  the  indefatigable  and 
understanding  young  woman  who  presides  over  it.  She  and 
Arthur  L.  Maxon,  the  principal,  have  worked  out  the  specific 
contribution  of  the  teacher-librarian.  Each  grade,  as  a  unit, 
visits  the  library  for  one  period  in  each  week  and  receives 
definite  instruction  in  the  use  of  books.  The  second  grade 
youngsters,  who  are  beginning  to  read  with  understanding, 
learn  to  examine  the  table  of  contents  to  find  out  what  is 
in  the  book,  or  to  read  the  list  of  illustrations  in  order  to 
turn  directly  to  the  desired  picture.  The  first  graders,  as 
they  sit  in  the  circle  in  the  story  corner,  hear  part  of  The 
Cock,  the  Mouse  and  the  little  Red  Hen  or  Ameliar-Ann 
and  the  Green  Umbrella  or  Two  Wooden  Soldiers  to  entice 
them  to  further  reading.  The  fourth  grade  has  an  hour 
of  modern  poetry  from  This  Singing  World,  the  third 
grade  from  Silver  Pennies — Vachel  Lindsay,  Amy  Lowell 
and  Robert  Frost  as  well  as  Shakespeare  and  Rossetti, 
Stevenson  and  Eugene  Field. 
Or  the  fifth  grade,  in  this  in- 
land city,  smells  the  salt  and 
feels  the  swell  of  the  waves 
as  they  learn  to  know  Mase- 
field.  Cargoes  is  illustrated  by 
Gordon  Grant's  Story  of  the 
Ship.  The  sixth  grade  is  in- 
iroduced  to  the  Quennells 


and  Fabre,  to  Jules  Verne  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
At  other  times  individual  students  in  small  groups  are 
sent  to  the  library  by  their  grade  teachers  to  search  for 
answers  to  definite  questions,  or  simply  to  read  what  they 
please,  or  to  look  around.  For  there  is  much  to  see  and 
think  about.  There  is  the  Wonderground  map  of  London 
with  its  blue  river  winding  across  it  and  its  red  bus  lines, 
the  bridges,  St.  Paul's,  Westminster,  Peter  Pan  in  Kens- 
ington Gardens.  There  are  the  curious  colored  prints  from 
Japan,  by  the  master,  Hiroshige.  There  is  the  collection  of 
boats  made  by  the  fourth  grade  and  added  to  by  children 
from  the  first  to  the  sixth  grades.  There  are  the  Cizek 
posters  and  the  fossils  and  the  butterflies.  And  the  children 
look  about  them  and  are  carried  out  of  a  small  world  into 
a  bigger. 

Finally  the  library  has  contributions  to  make  to  the  class- 
rooms. The  third  grade  is  studying  American  Indians.  The 
teacher  in  charge  received  Hodge's  Handbook,  the  American 
Museum  publications,  the  clipping  file  with  pictures  by  the 
Taos  group,  Dawn  Boy,  records  of  Indian  music  and  a 
goodly  number  of  Indian  story  books.  And  those  books 
remain  in  the  corner  library  as  long  as  they  are  useful. 

So  much  for  the  general  results  of  bringing  the  children 
into  contact  with  the  world  of  books.  It  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  results  in  reading  ability  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  children's  time  and  the  addition  of 
a  full-time  teacher-librarian  to  the  faculty.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  library  on  the  chil- 
dren's growth  in  reading  ability  by  an  analysis  of  the  records 
of  the  standard  reading  tests. 

For  this  study,  the  seven  months  period  before  the  library 
was  installed  was  compared  with  the  same  period  after  the 
library  was  in  full  operation.  The  records  of  165  children 
were  available.  The  median  increase  in  reading  age  in  the 
period  before  the  installation  of  the  library  was  six  months 
or  one  month  less  than  the  increase  in  chronological  age. 
The  median  increase  after  the  installation  of  the  library  was 
twelve  months.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  the  number  of 
children  studied  is  small  and  the  period  of  time  during  which 
the  experiment  has  been  carried  on  is  too  short  for  definite 
conclusions.  The  indication  is  clear,  however,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  a  valuable  fa- 
miliarity with  study  tools  and 
with  literature,  this  public 
school  library  has  increased 
the  ability  of  the  children 
to  recognize  words  and  to  in- 
terpret them — the  ultimate 
test  of  an  elementary  school 
reading  program. 


A  College  Mental  Health  Department 


By  MILTON  HARRINGTON,  M.  D. 


BEFORE  we  can  discuss  intelligently  the  problem 
of   organizing   a   mental    hygiene    department    in 
a  college  or  university  we  must  be  perfectly  clear 
as  to  what  mental  hygiene  really  is.    I  know,  for 
example,  a  certain  gentleman,  a  college  professor 
at  that,  who  always  talks  about  "giving"  mental  hygiene 
to  the  students  and  who  maintains  that  the  right  time  to 
e"   it  to  them  is   while   they   are  still   in   preparatory 


school,  not  after  they  have  come  to  college.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  this  gentleman  looks  upon  preservation  of  mental 
health  as  a  sort  of  pickling  process  to  which  the  mind  of 
the  student  may  be  subjected,  after  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  indefinitely. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  psychological  nostrum  to  be 
ladled  out  in  clinic  or  consulting  room  which  will  keep  the 
mind  in  good  order.  Mental  health,  like  health  of  the  body, 
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is  to  be  maintained  in  only  one  way  and  that  is  by  living  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  health.  We  may  say  that  what 
a  man  is — whether  he  is  strong  or  weak,  whether  he  pos- 
sesses those  qualities  of  mind  which  constitute  what  we  call 
mental  health  or  whether  he  does  not — depends  on  two 
things:  heredity  and  environment.  The  college  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  heredity  of  its  students.  That  was  settled 
for  good  or  ill  long  before  they  came  to  it.  All  the  college 
can  do  is  to  take  the  student  as  it  finds  him  and  give  him 
the  best  environment  possible  while  he  is  under  its  care. 
Mental  hygiene  in  the  college  then  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
providing  each  student  with  an  environment  suited  to  his 
own  particular  requirements,  of  seeing  that  he  is  not  sub- 
jected to  any  stress  or  strain  under  which  he  will  break 
down  or  suffer  harm  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently 
heavy  demands  are  made  upon  him  to  toughen  his  mental 
and  moral  fiber  and  to  call  forth  the  best  that  is  in  him. 

It  is  obvious  that  caring  for  the  mental  health  of  the 
student  body  is  not  a  job  that  can  be  performed  by  any 
one  individual.  Everybody  connected  with  the  institution 
must  have  a  part  in  the  mental  hygiene  program — adminis- 
trative officers,  teachers  and  students. 

There  is  a  familiar  saying  that  what  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's  business  and  this  is  just  as  true  here  as 
elsewhere.  The  Latin  professor's  mind  is  on  the  teaching 
of  Latin,  the  physics  professor's  on  the  teaching  of  physics, 
while  each  administrative  officer  is  kept  busy  attending  to 
matters  that  fall  within  his  own  particular  department. 
Should  there  not  be  some  one  whose  business  it  is  to  see 
that  the  needs  of  the  student  are  being  properly  cared  for 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  mental  health?  And  is  it  not 
obvious  that  the  person  to  do  this  is  the  trained  psychiatrist? 
The  psychiatrist  is  a  man  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  study- 
ing mental  bbreakdowns  and  why  they  occur.  He,  better  than 
any  one  else,  is  in  a  position  to  know  how  such  wrecks  may 
be  prevented  and  what  the  college  must  do  or  avoid  doing 
in  its  dealings  with  the  student  in  order  to  keep  him  healthy. 

However,  before  the  employment  of  a  college  psychiatrist 
can  be  much  more  than  an  impressive  gesture,  it  is  necessary 
to  face  the  problem  of  building  an  organization  through 
which  he  can  do  efficient  work. 

SINCE  mental  hygiene  is  simply  a  matter  of  meeting 
people's  needs,  the  first  thing  necessary  in  a  mental  hy- 
giene program  must  be  to  have  some  method  of  keeping  our- 
selves informed  as  to  what  these  needs  are.  We  must  know 
the  individuals  whose  mental  health  we  are  seeking  to  protect 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  live.  In  the  small 
colleges  of  earlier  days  the  teachers  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  students  and  the  students  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  college  was 
a  social  unit.  Today,  however,  a  man  or  woman  may 
graduate  without  knowing,  even  by  sight,  many  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  same  class.  If  the  students  have  lost  contact 
with  each  other,  they  have  to  an  even  greater  degree  lost 
contact  with  their  instructors. 

We  cannot  scrap  our  large  institutions.  The  only  course 
open  seems  to  be  to  break  the  college  up  into  a  number  of 
units,  each  having  its  own  individual  social  life.  The  logical 
thing  to  do  would  seem  to  be  to  make  the  dormitory  the 
unit.  In  order  that  it  might  be  a  unit  in  more  than  name 
it  would  of  course  be  desirable  for  each  dormitory  to  have 
its  own  dining  room  and  recreation  rooms  and  for  the  stu- 


dents occupying  it  to  form  themselves  into  a  definite  organ- 
ization. In  fact,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  drop  the  term 
dormitory  and  call  the  unit  by  some  name  indicating  that 
it  is  more  than  a  place  in  which  to  sleep. 

Having  broken  up  the  student  body  into  groups  of  con- 
venient size,  the  next  thing  would  be  a  means  of  maintaining 
personal  contact  between  the  mental  hygiene  department 
and  the  students.  My  plan  would  be  to  do  this  through 
proctors  or  counsellors  drawn  from  the  younger  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  who  would  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  mental  health  officer.  In  the  type  of  college  I  know 
best  (not  coeducational)  the  counsellor  would  live  in  the 
dormitory  with  his  men,  eat  his  meals  in  the  dormitory 
dining  room  and  smoke  his  after-dinner  pipe  in  the  dormitory 
lounge.  By  such  means  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  every  member  of  the  group  committed  to 
his  care. 

EACH  counsellor  would  have  charge  of,  say,  a  hundred 
students.  It  would  be  his  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  make  a  careful  study  of  each  student  entering  his 
group.  He  would,  of  course,  be  provided  with  all  the  data 
available  as,  for  example,  the  results  of  medical  examina- 
tions, college  entrance  examinations,  and  any  psychological 
tests  which  the  entering  student  might  have  been  required 
to  take.  After  this  initial  stock-taking,  the  counsellor  would 
follow  his  group  through  their  college  careers.  Whenever 
he  found  that  one  of  his  students  was  not  getting  along 
satisfactorily,  that  he  was  unhappy  or  inefficient  in  his  work 
or  in  some  other  way  was  unadjusted  to  this  environment, 
he  would  investigate  the  matter.  If  the  trouble  were  a 
simple  one  he  would  deal  with  it  himself.  If  he  found  it 
too  difficult  to  handle  alone,  he  would  take  it  to  the  psychi- 
atrist, and  counsellor  and  psychiatrist  would  work  the  prob- 
lem out  between  them.  Wherever  it  seemed  necessary  or 
desirable  to  do  so,  the  psychiatrist  would  of  course  take 
the  student  under  his  personal  care. 

Two  essential  procedures  must  be  emphasized  here:  First, 
records  of  the  students  should  be  kept  by  the  counsellors 
and  should  be  on  file  in  the  psychiatrist's  office.  Such 
records  would  be  valuable  not  merely  for  the  information 
contained  in  them  but  also  because  they  would  make  for 
better  work  on  the  part  of  the  counsellors.  Scientific  investi- 
gators in  all  fields  have  found  that  good  note  taking  is  the 
first  essential  of  accurate  observation.  It  would,  of  course 
be  the  duty  of  the  psychiatrist  to  instruct  his  assistants  in 
note  taking  and  to  see  that  this  work  was  kept  up  to  a 
satisfactory  level. 

Second,  staff  conferences  should  be  held  at  regular  and 
frequent  intervals.  In  these  staff  conferences  the  difficult 
cases  and  the  problems  growing  out  of  them  could  be  con- 
sidered by  the  mental  hygiene  department  as  a  whole.  These 
conferences,  if  properly  conducted,  would  not  only  be  in- 
structive but  would  also  serve  to  stimulate  and  keep  alive 
the  interest  of  the  counsellors  in  their  work. 

The  chief  objections  likely  to  be  raised  against  any  plan 
of  organization  such  as  I  have  here  outlined  would  be  on 
the  grounds  of  expense  and  the  radical  changes  it  would 
involve  in  the  organization  of  the  college.  If  we  want 
mental  health  and  the  happiness  it  brings  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price  that 
it  will  cost.  In  our  various  cities  and  towns  we  now  have 
health  officers  whose  business  it  is  to  protect  the  physical 
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health  of  the  inhabitants,  but  no  one  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  expect  the  health  officer  to  go  off  into  a  room  by  him- 
self and  there  do  something  that  would  banish  disease  from 
the  community.  Physical  health  has  been  improved  through 
new  and  better  waterworks  and  sewage  disposal  plants, 
through  improvements  in  housing  conditions,  and  compul- 
sory vaccination,  and  a  variety  of  other  far-reaching  re- 
forms that  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  have  profoundly 
modified  our  way  of  living  and  have  in  many  cases  aroused 
the  bitterest  opposition. 

Health  of  the  mind,  like  health  of  the  body,  is  only  to 
be  had  as  a  result  of  great  expenditure  of  money  and  effort 
and  at  the  price  of  many  changes  in  our  established  habits 
and  beliefs.  If  the  plan  I  have  here  outlined  seems  over- 
ambitious,  it  is  simply  because  people  have  not  yet  awakened 
to  the  real  significance  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  here  done  nothing  more  than 
touch  upon  one  aspect  of  the  mental  health  problem  in  the 
college.  I  have  suggested  a  method  of  coming  to  grips  with 
it,  of  mobilizing  the  forces  of  the  college  under  expert 
leadership  in  an  attempt  to  study  students  and  their  needs. 
I  have  said  nothing,  however,  as  to  how  these  needs  are 
to  be  met,  nor  of  classroom  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
mental  hygiene,  although  these  also  are  essential  parts  of 
a  mental  health  program. 

East  and  West 

By  BARBARA  DEWLANEY 

IXTY  college  students 
gathered  at  the  Monte- 
zuma  Mountain  School 
.. ,  near  San  Francisco  and 
'  spent  their  Thanksgiving 
holiday  studying  some  of 
the  economic,  social,  racial 
and  political  problems 
which  are  common  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific.  The 
group  made  up  the  second 
annual  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Student  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  (see  The 
Survey,  February  15,  1927, 
page  651).  The  delegates,  who  came  from  six  California 
colleges,  represented  eight  nationalities:  British,  Chinese, 
Filipino,  Indian,  Korean,  Japanese,  Russian  and  American. 
Problems  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  Coast — the  Chinese  and 
Manchurian  situation,  and  questions  confronting  India, 
Korea  and  the  Philippines — were  considered  in  three  sepa- 
rate sections  under  student  leadership,  each  group  holding 
two  and  sometimes  three  sessions  daily.  The  Institute  was 
convened  as  a  whole  for  two  closing  sessions  to  listen  to 
group  reports  and  to  correlate  findings.  No  resolutions 
were  passed.  The  group  felt  that  the  recognition  of  facts  and 
conditions  by  the  interested  peoples  is  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  any  permanent  solution  of  irritating  problems. 
Perhaps  the  most  definite  suggestions  came  from  the  group 
considering  problems  peculiar  to  the  Coast.  In  the  belief 
that  race  prejudice  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  unrest  in 
this  area,  the  group  tried  to  work  out  means  for  creating 
an  attitude  of  racial  understanding. 

Holding  that  teachers  to  a  large  extent  influence  the 
attitude  of  their  pupils  toward  the  race  question,  the  group 


suggested  that  courses  which  increase  understanding  of  other 
races  and  respect  for  the  contributions  to  civilization  of 
other  peoples  be  emphasized  in  the  professional  training  of 
teachers.  It  was  also  urged  by  the  group  that  teachers  make 
a  more  positive  effort  to  establish  a  feeling  of  racial  equality 
among  their  students.  The  students  further  felt  that  text- 
books in  Pacific  Coast  schools  should  include  information 
about  the  Orient  and  representative  Oriental  literature. 
This  would  follow  the  Japanese  example  of  including 
similar  American  material  in  the  schoolbooks  used  by  the 
children  of  that  country. 

The  Institute  is  to  be  an  annual  affair  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Though  the  registration  this  year  was  not  larger 
than  last,  the  general  interest  in  the  undertaking  has  been 
greater.  In  attempting  to  face  facts  and  exchange  views  on 
inter-racial  questions  and  to  meet  with  foreign  delegates, 
many  of  whom  are  prospective  leaders  in  their  own  countries, 
these  students  are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  discovering  for  them- 
selves the  meaning  and  the  method  of  genuine  education. 

The  Class-room  Teacher  Speaks 

By  ADELE  PARKER 

IN  view  of  the  present  confusion  and  battle-smoke  of  the 
Chicago  public  school  situation,  one  brief  speech  made 
at  the  last  annual  convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  Seattle  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  dusty 
tomes  that  record  every  word  spoken  at  that  august  as- 
sembly. This  was  a  speech  made  in  the  Department  of 
Class-room  Teachers  in  a  symposium  on  The  Outstanding 
Benefits  Conferred  Upon  Teachers  by  Our  Boards  of 
Education.  (Note  that  the  topic  referred  to  benefits  to  the 
teachers,  not  to  benefits  to  the  schools  or  to  the  children.) 
Ten  teachers  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Most  of  the  ten  "fished  around"  (as  one  put  it)  and 
found  some  good  things  to  say  about  school  boards.  In 
some  places  salary  increases  were  chalked  up  to  their  credit ; 
in  others,  tenure,  sabbatical  leave  and  rest  rooms.  But  one 
teacher  spoke  her  mind  quite  freely.  This  was  Anise  Slattery 
of  Chicago,  formerly  president  of  the  Elementary  Teachers' 
Councils  of  that  city.  Miss  Slattery  aimed  to  give  the  "low 
down"  on  school  boards,  at  least  in  Chicago.  For,  while 
Chicago  teachers  have  had  large  salary  increases  in  the  past, 
while  they  have  had  life  tenure  during  efficiency,  while  they 
have  the  best  pension  system  in  the  country,  from  the 
teachers'  standpoint  the  organized  teachers  of  Chicago  have 
secured  these  benefits — in  some  cases  through  the  state 
legislature  and  in  all  cases  in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition 
of  the  school  board.  Miss  Slattery  said : 

Considerable  doubt  is  being  cast  in  various  quarters  upon 
the  value  of  a  lay  Board  of  Education  as  the  agency  for  settling 
the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  public  schools.  However,  we 
have  such  boards  and  though  we  are  uncertain  what  we  should 
do  with  them  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  without  them  until 
we  have  given  thoughtful  attention  to  the  question  of  what 
should  take  their  place.  We  in  Chicago  try  to  work  with  the 
Board,  but  only  the  most  extreme  optimists  expect  to  receive 
benefits  from  them.  In  trying  to  determine  questions  of  school 
policy,  Boards  are  faced  by  a  choice  made  difficult  by  their 
lack  of  expert  knowledge  of  the  matters  upon  which  they  must 
make  a  decision. 

Their  decisions  are  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  of  public  education. 

An  English  economist  said  in  a  recent  publication:  "In  all 
ages  there  are  minds  that  think  of  education  instinctively  as 
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a  means  of  making  one  class  more  useful  to  another.  And 
there  are  others  who  think  of  it  as  a  spiritual  force  serving 
a  master  purpose  and  not  the  convenience  or  profit  of  a  system. 
Education  to  these  minds  is  a  means  of  making  a  man  or 
woman  freer,  to  enable  the  poorest  person,  as  St.  Augustine 
says,  to  carry  within  him  his  own  fate." 

The  proponents  of  the  first-named  theory  can  always  get 
the  attention  of  Boards  of  Education  which  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  largely  recruited  from  this  class.  Those  of  the  second 
group  are  not  so  sure  of  a  hearing.  The  results  of  their  ideal 
education  do  not  lend  themselves  to  measurement  as  part  of 
the  accomplishment  of  a  "standard  school." 

In  this  confusion  of  purpose  would  it  not  seem  natural  to 
give  a  hearing  to  the  teachers,  if  they  are  in  any  sense  a  pro- 
fessional body? 

Four  years  ago,  Chicago  teachers  had  an  official  organiza- 
tion, Chicago  Teachers'  Councils,  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  established  under  its  rules.  By  means  of  this 
organization  teachers  were  enabled  to  present  their  views  of- 
ficially to  the  superintendent  who  is  an  officer  qualified  by  law 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

At  this  time  a  new  Board  of  Education  employed  a  new 
superintendent  and  proposed  a  new  plan  of  school  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  The  teachers  in  their  Council  meet- 
ings discussed  the  proposed  plan  and  found  it,  in  their  judg- 
ment, not  good.  They  said  so  officially.  On  recommendation 
of  the  superintendent  the  Councils  were  abolished  and  the 
official  voice  of  the  teachers  silenced. 


Perhaps  you  are  wondering  when  I  am  to  reach  the  benefits. 
We  have  now  arrived.  When  you  are  considering  progress 
it  is  well  to  know  exactly  where  you  are  when  you  start,  and 
any  one  making  this  point  beyond  question  clear  may  be  said 
to  have  conferred  a  benefit  upon  those  whose  position  is  so 
defined. 

This  meeting  is  devoted  to  discussing  the  professional  welfare 
of  teachers.  Before  you  consider  professional  welfare  you  must 
have  a  profession.  No  group  of  people  can  claim  to  be  a  pro- 
fession when  the  organization,  administration,  methods  and 
very  purpose  of  their  work  are  determined  without  their 
participation  and  cooperation.  This  is  what  the  Chicago 
teachers  are,  and  unlike  some  other  groups  they  know  it.  All 
the  important  matters  in  connection  with  their  work  are 
determined  by  the  usual  plumbers  and  public  efficiency  experts, 
butchers  and  bakers  and  bankers,  club  women  and  candlestick 
makers  who  happen  at  any  given  time  to  compose  the  Board 
of  Education.  They  have  told  us  where  we  are.  Where  we 
are  going  I  do  not  know.  That  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
how  these  things  look  to  the  class-room  teachers  of  America. 

Miss  Slattery's  speech  won  markedly  more  applause  than 
any  other  speech.  One  teacher  was  heard  to  remark,  "See 
what  a  difference  tenure  makes!"  For  Miss  Slattery  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  superior  teacher  and  according  to  the 
state  law  of  Illinois  she  cannot  be  dismissed  for  expressing 
her  opinion — even  of  the  Chicago  school  board. 


Informal  Adult  Education 


By  JOHN   W.  HERRING 

THE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  sketch  some  of  the 
educational  plottings  and  doings  afoot  in  Cleveland, 
for  Cleveland  is  at  it  again.    This  most  experimental 
of  cities  may  be  termed  the  country's  official  taster. 
No  one  knows  why  Cleveland  is  what  she  is  in  this 
respect.     Some   say  Tom   Johnson,   some    say   the   climate, 
which  provides  the  adversity  against  which  men  whet  their 
spirits.    For  better  or  for  worse,   Cleveland   is  wedded  to 
social  experimentation. 

Perhaps  thirty  thousand  adults  go  to  school  more  or 
less  sedulously  in  Cleveland,  and  through  libraries,  colleges, 
museums,  civic  and  religious  institutions  they  make  up  a 
great  composite  university  of  the  people.  Out  of  this  wealth 
of  interest  and  prolixity  of  endeavor  have  come  the  begin- 
nings of  a  new  statesmanship  in  the  whole  of  the  city's 
education. 

One  unusual  phase  of  Cleveland's  educational  activity  is 
in  the  field  of  those  informal  agencies  that  have  not  ordina- 
rily been  put  in  the  category  of  schools.  Rising  out  of 
them  has  come  an  experiment  in  community  coordination 
called  the  Adult  Education  Association.  Its  purpose  is  to 
increase  opportunities  for  adults  to  gain  education  in  the 
social-cultural  fields.  Discussion  groups,  forums  and  similar 
undertakings  are  its  "informal"  province.  One  of  its 
founders  dubbed  it  the  City  Talking  Society.  It  is  far  from 
ashamed  of  the  allegation.  It  claims  descent  from  the  old 
town  meeting  and  strives  definitely  to  recover  its  values  in 
the  modern  polyglot  city. 

The  effort  is  two  years  old.  It  is  organized  under  an 
advisory  committee  of  one  hundred  and  a  board  of  directors 
chosen  to  express  as  many  racial,  religious  and  economic 
viewpoints  as  practicable.  It  is  supported  in  part  by  funds 


locally  subscribed  and  in  part  by  a  gift  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation. 

The  Association  follows  three  main  lines  of  attack:  first, 
the  neighborhood ;  second,  the  large  downtown  conference ; 
third,  the  maintenance  of  a  central  service  for  leader-train- 
ing, for  providing  speakers,  for  suggesting  study  materials. 
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The  neighborhood  line  of  attack  is  the  main  column  of 
the  whole  program  for  it  offers  the  best  chance  of  reaching 
people  who  are  not  of  the  elect  "three  per  cent"  of  the  city. 
In  general,  the  neighborhood  campaign  seeks  the  growth  of 
informal  colleges  of  the  people,  folk  colleges  with  broad 
curricula.  The  various  types  of  neighborhood  activity  de- 
serve special  mention.  The  forum  is  valuable  as  a  convener 
of  widely  varying  types,  races  and  creeds,  a  defender  of  free 
speech  and  tolerance  and  a  platform  for  the  presentation  of 
stimulating  social  viewpoints — a  genuinely  dynamic  educa- 
tion. The  round  table  encourages  closer  study,  cooperative 
thinking,  fraternalism.  The  association  aids  a  discussion 
league  in  which  younger  people  of  various  colors  and  reli- 
gions meet  on  a  non-sectarian  and  non-propagandist  basis. 
The  league  is  a  youth  movement  in  the  germ. 

The  lecture  series  permits  a  consecutive  presentation  of 
the  various  aspects  of  a  theme,  thus  correcting  one  of  the 
faults  of  the  forum.  The  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  series 
of  lectures  which  are  not  only  consecutive  in  themselves 
but  which  lead  out  from  series  to  series,  progressing  from 
immediate  interests  of  the  group  to  more  advanced  social  and 
cultural  subjects. 

The  services  of  the  library  and  other  institutions  through 
the  association  to  the  neighborhood  is  unique  and  highly 
important.  Ideally  conceived,  the  association  is  the  co- 
operative effort  of  civic  educational  agencies  to  serve  the 
people  more  effectively. 

The  best  practical  illustration  of  the  downtown  conference 
plan  was  the  conference  on  foreign  affairs  held  in  February, 
1927.  Fifteen  organizations  participated.  The  first  day's 
sessions  dealt  with  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  finances 
of  Europe;  the  second  with  Latin  America.  About  eight 
hundred  people  took  part  in  four  or  more  of  the  ten  sessions. 
The  Socratic  method  was  admirably  applied.  People  really 
came  to  study  and  discuss,  not  to  be  tickled.  Twelve  thou- 
sand bibliographies  and  other  leaflets  were  distributed.  The 
press  carried  full  accounts  of  each  session  to  a  million  readers 
in  seventy  informative  news  stories. 

The  third  line  of  attack  is  the  certral  service  bureau.  The 
chief  service  thus  far  given  is  as  a  speakers'  bureau,  which 
has  filled  four  hundred  and  fifty  engagements  in  two  years. 
This  bureau  brings  a  speaker  to  Cleveland  to  deliver  a 
group  of  addresses  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  to  the  individual 
organization.  In  some  cases  this  means  merely  a  financial 
saving.  In  most  cases  it  means  that  without  this  service 
the  luncheon  club  or  youth  group  or  forum  would  have  been 
unable  to  secure  the  speaker  at  all. 

The  work  of  the  association  in  leader-training,  serving  as 
a  clearing  house  for  the  ideas  of  its  member  organizations, 
suggesting  study  materials,  is  barely  begun.  The  demand 
is  unquestioned  and  the  strategic  position  of  the  association 
is  obvious. 

The  difficulties  are  legion,  and  chief  among  them  are  the 
demands  on  the  directors.  Here  is  a  job  that  calls  for  an 
educator  of  a  new  stripe,  who  must  finance,  organize,  pioneer 
in  social  relations,  as  well  as  teach ;  a  liaison  officer  between 
a  hundred  groups,  an  animated  curriculum  and  a  friend  of 
humanity.  And  here,  incidentally,  is  opportunity  for  real 
educational  adventure,  for  a  most  intimate  experiment  in 
civic  cooperation  and  for  an  experience  that  leads  straight 
to  the  quick  of  American  life. 

The  program  of  the  association  is  not  regarded  as  com- 
plete, by  the  groups  concerned  or  by  "the  community  at  large. 


There  are  obvious  fields  of  usefulness  which  it  has  not  yet 
been  possible  to  enter.  As  the  undertaking  continues,  new 
types  of  community  education  and  new  methods  of  using 
them  continually  appear. 

The  wider  significance  of  the  association  is  evidenced  in 
the  fact  that  half  a  dozen  other  cities  are  observing  its 
program  and  in  several  instances  have  begun  related  pro- 


grams. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  opportunities 
for  Ohio  students  who,  during  their  college  course,  alternate 
five  weeks  of  study  with  five  weeks  of  business  or  industrial 
experience.  In  notice  of  examination  for  laboratory  aids  at 
the  National  Aeronautical  Research  Laboratory  at  Dayton, 
occurs  this  paragraph:  "Part-time  Employment:  Persons  ap- 
pointed on  a  part-time  basis  will  be  assigned  to  duty  for 
alternating  periods  of  four  or  five  weeks.  This  offers  attractive 
employment  to  students  in  the  cooperative  courses  at  Antioch 
College  .  .  .  and  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  both  of  which 
institutions  have  regulations  permitting  students  to  accept  such 
alternating  appointments  as  these  and  thus  partially  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  education." 

"WHAT  is  an  engineering  education?"  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin 
just  issued  by  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy, 
Rolla,  Missouri,  "to  place  before  students  and  advisers  of 
secondary  schools  information  regarding  the  study  of  this 
branch  of  learning.  .  .  .  The  bulletin  was 
prepared,  not  with  the  thought  of  influencing 
boys  in  the  choice  of  a  career,  but  to  place 
before  them,  while  they  are  yet  in  preparatory 
schools,  information  that  will  help  them  in 
choosing  their  preparatory  work  for  this  diffi- 
cult professional  field.  The  bulletin  analyzes 
typical  engineering  curricula,  showing  the  percentages  of  time 
required  in  various  subjects  to  complete  the  work  required  for 
a  degree,  and  suggests  broadly  courses  to  be  pursued  in  pre- 
paratory schools  by  those  who  expect  to  follow  engineering  as 
a  profession." 

HOW  much  should  an  American  city  pay  its  teachers?  The 
local  Teachers  Association  has  tried  to  answer  this  question 
for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
through  a  survey  undertaken  late  in  February,  1927.  The 

report  of  this  survey  has 
just  been  published  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Teachers 
Association,  Inc.  It  was 
compiled  by  Marion  K. 
McKay  and  Coston  E. 
Warne,  Director  and 
Assistant  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  re- 
port covers  past  and 

~,  ,     ,  present  salary  schedules 

The  spread  of  salaries  of  elementary     •        „.      ,        , 

school  teachers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.          In     ^'"sb"rgh     and     in 

comparable  communities, 

the  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  in  recent  years,  the  training 
and  experience  of  the  teaching  groups,  the  actual  expenditures 
of  teachers  for  necessities  and  their  budget  requirements  for 
a  cultural  life.  There  is  "a  summary  of  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  this  study,"  and  a  careful  presentation  of  the 
statistical  data  on  which  the  conclusions  ar-  based.  The  report 
contains  no  specific  recommendations. 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


;But  What  Good  Came  of  It  at  Last?" 


By  JUNE   PURCELL-GUILD 


PRESENT  methods  of  gauging  the  accomplishments 
of  social  work  seem  increasingly  inadequate.    Con- 
sidering  merely   the   mounting    annual    budget    of 
the  community  fund  organizations  of  the  country, 
a  more  accurate  inventory  of   the   attainments  of 
social  work  would  seem  to  be  indicated.   Over  $60,000,000 
was  raised  for  social  work  last  year  in  approximately  three 
hundred  cities;  and  this  was  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
budgets    of    the    agencies    financed    by    community    funds. 
What  is  this  money  buying — not  only  in   terms  of   cases 
opened  and  closed,  visits  made,  or  relief  given,  but  in  im- 
proved social  status?    This  question  is  not  new;  "measuring 
sticks"  have  been  called  for,  before  this.    (See  The  Survey, 
Jan.  15,  page  465;  Mar.  15,  1926,  page  683.)    But  where 
shall  we  turn  for  the  answer — to  annual  reports,  "educa- 
tional"  publicity,   conference  discussions,   the  study  of   the 
volume  and  cost  of  social  work? 

As  social  workers,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  maintain 
that  social  case  work  is,  or  should  be,  the  foundation  of 
at  least  three-fourths  of  social  work;  possibly  we  could 
assemble  a  not  unimpressive  brief  in  support  of  the  view 
that  the  best  group  work,  the  most  effective  community 
organization  is  built  upon  the  basic  principles  of  social 
case  work.  If,  however,  contributors  to  social  work  suddenly 
became  higher  critics  of  social  organization  and  financing, 
where  is  the  evidence  that  we  are  "developing  personalities" 
and  "bringing  individuals  into  more  harmonious  relationship 
with  their  social  environment?"  To  what  extent  are  we 
"effecting  better  social  relationships  by  dealing  with  indi- 
viduals one  by  one?"  If  contributors  lost  satisfaction  in 
vague  notions  of  doing  good  and  demanded  analyses  of 
actual  improvements  in  life  trends,  where  are  our  proofs? 
Most  social  workers  have  a  sincere  and  a  surpassing  faith 
in  social  work.  But,  are  we  not  substituting  a  belief  in  our 
worth  for  a  demonstration  of  the  facts?  Are  we  translating 
a  technical  terminology  "rehabilitation  of  families,"  "adjust- 
ment of  personalities,"  into  the  language  of  the  business 
man  who  is  beginning  to  ask  just  what  is  his  money  buy- 
ing? If  the  accomplishments  of  social  work  are  definite, 
specific,  and  tangible,  why  do  we  not  measure  them?  If 
they  are  not  concrete,  are  they  worth  the  dollars  they  are 
costing?  In  other  words,  are  we  consistently  and  insistently 
testing  social  progress  in  terms  of  social  work  costs?  Are 
we  any  nearer  the  perfection  of  a  measurement  of  social 
progress  in  terms  of  case  accomplishment,  or  in  any  other 
exact  terms — than  we  were  ten  years  ago?  The  day  when 
a  clear  and  precise  evaluation  of  social  work  should  be 
available  is  approaching,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived.  The 
extensive  adoption  of  the  community  fund  method  of  financ- 
ing social  work  has  apparently  precipitated  the  issue. 

Previous    to    federated    financing,    social    work}   was    in- 
adequately supported  by  a  small  group  of  the  emotionally 


benevolent,  the  socially  ambitious,  the  religiously  stimulated, 
and  a  few  others.  With  financial  federation  has  come  a 
widespread — almost  a  universal — participation  in  giving. 
Cities  which  previously  had  a  few  hundred  contributors 
to  social  agencies  now  have  thousands  of  contributors  to 
their  community  funds.  Through  the  broader  appeal  of 
the-one-big-campaign-a-year  a  much  larger  annual  budget 
for  social  work  has  resulted.  Cities  which  used  to  collect 
thousands  now  collect  hundreds  of  thousands ;  a  few  which 
formerly  collected  thousands  have  been  able  to  pass  the 
million  mark.  The  year-round  publicity  of  many  of  the 
funds  has  increased  interest  in  social  problems  and  agencies 
and  knowledge  of  them.  Campaign  publicity  has  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  the  elimination  of  duplication  in  social 
effort,  the  increased  economy  of  administration,  the  improv- 
ing standards  of  work.  To  put  campaigns  over,  promises 
of  social  betterment  have  been  made  which  must  be  kept 
if  campaigns  of  the  future  are  to  be  put  over. 

The  widespread  solicitation  of  business  and  professional 
men  and  of  employes  in  industry  has  brought  many  new 
givers  to  social  work;  new  in  the  sense  that  they  formerly 
did  not  give  at  all ;  new  in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  type 
which  expect  tangible  returns  for  money  spent.  The  fear 
of  some  that  maximum  budgets  have  already  been  reached 
in  some  places  may  become  a  universal  reality  unless  more 
exact  tests  of  the  effectiveness  of  social  work  are  produced. 
Nor  should  social  workers  be  satisfied  to  wait  until  con- 
tributors can  no  longer  be  aroused  by  the  emotional  appeal. 
No  small  part  of  professional  responsibility  lies  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  on  social  conditions,  on  how  the  conditions 
are  being  met,  and  in  what  respect — if  at  all — social  work 
as  at  present  organized  is  failing. 

IT  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  majority  of  social 
workers  have  begun  to  realize  that  a  broader  support 
for  social  work  increases  the  necessity  for  a  systematic  social 
accounting.  The  reverse  almost  seems  true.  There  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  for  agencies  which  are  already  somewhat 
removed  from  personal  contact  with  givers  by  the  fund 
organization,  to  be  neglectful  in  keeping  the  public  informed 
of  their  accomplishments  and  progress.  This  is  true  even 
of  agencies  which  in  pre-fund  days  always  made  some  re- 
port to  givers,  to  hold  their  interest  and  financial  support. 
If  social  work  is  to  justify  itself  as  worthy  of  increasing 
support  in  the  future,  sustained  professional  thinking  must 
now  be  focused  on  the  issue,  until  a  satisfactory  formula 
for  testing  social  treatment  has  been  evolved. 

First,  the  growing  bill  for  social  work  in  the  United 
States  should  be  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  all 
social  workers.  The  need  of  giving  honest  value  in  trained 
service,  hours  of  work,  and  maximum  efficiency  in  opera- 
tion should  be  re-emphasized.  Conceivably,  also,  a  still 
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closer  scrutiny  of  the  personality  and  character,  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  those  who  ask  an  opportunity  to  help 
spend  the  money  collected  from  the  public  is  implied. 

Again,  more  and  more  earnest  consideration  may  ap- 
propriately be  given  to  the  working  out  of  a  professional 
philosophy  at  once  optimistic  and  intellectually  unimpeach- 
able. Too  often  are  the  failures  of  social  work  predicated 
on  the  basis  of  an  insufficient  budget.  Too  seldom  is  there 
a  frank  admission  that  the  problems  of  many  individuals 
are  unsolvable  with  present  technical  facilities.  In  a  recent 
study  Dr.  William  Healy  and  Augusta  Bronner  show  that 
over  one  half  of  the  cases  in  a  series  of  juvenile  delinquents 
known  to  them  in  Chicago  and  Boston  "continued  into 
careers  of  vice  and  crime."  Such  figures  from  a  source  of 
undoubted  scientific  standards  and  accuracy  put  the  public 
claims  of  many  a  pettifogging  social  worker  to  shame.  A 
claim  to  near-perfection,  or  a  failure  to  weigh  every  result 
attained,  hinders  progress  and  will  ultimately  prove  a 
boomerang.  Most  physicians  admit  that  90  per  cent  of  their 
patients  would  get  well,  or  die,  as  inevitably  without 
medical  attention  as  with  it.  The  advancing  power  and 
influence  of  the  medical  profession  suggest  the  wisdom  of 
its  ethics. 

Then,  too,  the  long-range  test  for  social  accomplishment 
is  rarely  applied,  except  in  future  terms.  How  often  do  we 
attempt  to  picture  today  as  it  would  have  been  if  five 
years  ago  all  professional  social  work  had  been  completely 
destroyed  and  abandoned  ?  Read  any  social  work  publicity : 
"Protect  the  citizens  of  the  future  by  giving  to  the  children 
of  today."  Well  enough,  perhaps,  but  why  do  we  not  point 
out  more  often  in  what  way  the  children  of  today  are  bet- 
ter off  because  of  all  that  was  done  for  them  yesterday  and 
last  year?  Hopes  for  the  future  should  be  based  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past.  Should  it  not  be  possible  to 
prove  that  the  complex  problems  of  modern  life,  great 
though  they  be,  would  have  been  enormously  magnified 
even  during  the  past  five  years,  if  all  protective,  preventive, 
and  alleviatory  measures  had  been  omitted? 

Finally,  let  us  be  busy  working  out  actual  measurements 
of  social  performance  and  apply  them  with  the  same  regu- 
larity as  we  record  activity.  Let  us  not  be  content  to  ac- 
cept the  nature  of  our  labor  as  essentially  unfathomable 
and  invisible.  The  spiritual  and  intangible  quality  of  work 
with  individuals  is  inestimable  and  could  not  be  lessened 
because  of  a  counting  and  evaluation  of  the  constructive 
services  which  have  a  definite  and  material  value.  Should 
we  not,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  make  each  year  a  thorough 
study  of  our  records  to  determine  the  progress  made  in 
solving  the  problems  presented? 

A  PARTIAL  summary  of  a  study  of  the  records  of  a 
family  agency  of  average  high  standards,  in  a  mid- 
western  city  of  approximately  250,000  population,  is  here- 
with given.  The  figures  are  not  offered  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  anything.  From  a  somewhat  new  approach  they 
do  seem  to  offer  a  crude  appraisal  of  the  attainments  of 
one  group  of  average  case  workers.  These  data  were  com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  the  writer,  from  the  original 
records  of  the  agency.  The  figures  and  the  estimates  of 
progress  are,  it  is  believed,  as  accurate  as  a  carefully  made 
schedule,  rechecking,  and  supervision  could  make  them. 

One  group  of  fifty  consecutive  current  case  records  was 
studied  in  elaborate  detail  by  an  exceptionally  capable  and 


well  trained  worker.  These  cases  were  analyzed  with  com- 
plete objectivity  as  they  were  not  cases  under  her  care. 
These  fifty  cases  were  of  recent  intake;  none  had  been 
known  to  the  organization  longer  than  fifteen  months;  the 
average  time  under  care  was  seven  months.  Another  group 
of  fifty-four  current  cases  was  analyzed  by  several  workers 
who  were  responsible  for  the  cases  and  were  selected  by 
them  as  exceptional  examples  of  constructive  services  ren- 
dered. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  percentage  of  cases 
in  this  group  apparently  "unimproved"  was  greater  than 
in  the  short  time  group.  The  fifty-four  cases  had  been  under 
the  care  of  the  agency  more  than  four  years  on  the  average  ; 
two  cases  for  more  than  thirteen  years ;  but  they  had  been 
"active"  only  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  cases  in  the 
other  group.  As  many  problems  remained  unsolved  in  these 
cases  why  had  they  not  been  continuously  active?  Will  the 
policy  of  closing  old  cases,  so  that  there  may  be  time  for 
new  ones  be  discarded  some  day,  as  dubious  social  technique  ? 
The  data  contained  in  the  one  hundred  and  four  schedules 
is  published  here  for  the  first  time. 

ACTIVITY  RECORDED  IN  FIFTY  CURRENT  CONSECUTIVE  CASE  RECORDS 

IN  THE  REGULAR  FILES  OF  A  LARGE  FAMILY  AGENCY 
These  cases  had  been  under  care  an  average  of  seven  months  each 


566,  average  u.j  per  case 
2S9, 

6.1 

3- 

4-7 

2-4 


3°7, 
150, 

239, 

121, 


118, 


2-3 


Number  of  visits 

Family  visits 

Other  visits 

Number  of  office  interviews 
Number  of  letters 

Sent 

Received 
Number  of  physical  examinations,  medical,   and   dental 

treatments  28 

Number  of  times  hospital  care  secured  4 

Number  of  times  mental  examinations  secured  4 

Number  of  times  institutional  care  of  permanent  nature 

secured  4 

Number  of  times  temporary  care  or  shelter  secured  8 

Number  of  times  housing  conditions  changed  3 

Number  of  times  employment  secured  9 

Number  of  support  actions  prosecuted  3 

Number  of  mothers'  pensions  secured  2 

Number  of  recreational  opportunities  secured  i 

Number  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  baskets  provided          5 
Total  value  of  material  relief  furnished  $1,821.00 

ACTIVITY  RECORDED  IN  FIFTY-FOUR  CURRENT  CASES  CHOSEN  AS  OUT- 
STANDING EXAMPLES  OF  SERVICES  RENDERED 

These  cases  had  been  known  to  the  agency,  on  the  average,  for 
more  than  four  years,  but  had  been  active  less  than  two  years 
Number  of  visits  1,748,  average  32.3  per  case 

Number  of  office  interviews      839,         "         15.5     "        " 
Number  of  letters  560,         "         10.3     "        " 

Sent  256,         "  4.7     "        "  ' 

Received  304,         "  5.6     "        " 

Number  of  physical    examinations,   medical    and   dental 

treatments  218 

Number  of  times  hospital  care  secured  54 

Number  of  times  mental  examinations  secured  21 

Number  of  times  institutional  care  of  permanent  nature 

secured  15 

Number  of  times  temporary  care  or  shelter  secured  14 

Number  of  times  housing  conditions  changed  17 

Number  of  times  employment    secured      (58    temporary 

jobs  included)  69 

Number  of  support  actions  prosecuted  16 

Number  of  mothers'  pensions  secured  3 

Number  of  recreational  opportunities  secured  21 

Number  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  baskets  provided      126 
Total  value  of  material  relief  furnished  $12,827.00 

Other  miscellaneous  activities  listed  in  these  fifty-four  re- 
cords: work  periods  arranged  in  exchange  for  relief,  75; 
instruction  in  home  economics  given,  27  times;  appearances 
in  the  juvenile  court,  26 ;  in  criminal  court,  5 ;  property 
titles  looked  up,  adoptions  verified,  other  records  consulted, 
20  times. 
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All  this  activity  undoubtedly  brought  hope  and  cheer 
into  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  people.  As  such  the  value  of 
social  case  work  is  obvious.  But  in  terms  of  lasting  social 
improvement,  what  did  it  all  mean?  '"But  what  good  came 
of  it  at  last?"  quoth  little  Peterkin.' 

The  final  answer  may  never  be  given.  These  particular 
cases  were  still  active  and  their  ultimate  outcome  in  doubt, 
therefore.  A  tentative  conclusion  could  be  drawn  on  the 
progress  made  in  improving  status  from  the  time  the  cases 
had  been  first  opened  until  the  time  of  the  study.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  searching  analysis  was  made  of  all  the  problems 
presented  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  trend  of  the  families 
while  under  the  care  of  the  agency.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  a  number  of  records  failed  to  picture  the  original 
situation  in  language  specific  enough  to  give  succeeding 
workers  exact  information  on  prior  conditions.  In  a  smaller 
number  of  cases  the  present  status  was  also  vague. 

In  the  group  of  short-time  cases,  the  conclusions  regard- 
ing changes  in  general  family  status  since  the  original 
contact  of  the  agency  were  as  follows: 

Condition  of  the  family  apparently  improved  23  cases 

Condition  of  the  family  apparently  unimproved          14  cases 
Record  too  vague  to  justify  an  opinion  13  cases 


In  the  group  of  long  time  cases  the  conclusions  were  as 
follows : 

Condition  of  the  family  apparently  improved  24  cises 

Condition  of  the  family  apparently  unimproved          25  cases 
Condition  of  the  family  apparently  worse  than  before   5  cases 

That  is,  in  forty-seven  of  the  one  hundred  and  four  cases, 
improvement  in  status  was  noted,  although  in  many  instances 
the  improvement  was  rated  as  "slight"  or  not  of  an  assured 
character.  In  thirty-nine  cases  no  improvement  could  be 
seen.  On  the  other  hand,  who  can  say  how  much 
misery,  illness,  and  hunger  had  been  alleviated  or  fore- 
stalled? 

The  figures  have  been  given  for  whatever  they  may  be 
worth  in  stimulating  further  research  into  the  effectiveness 
of  social  work.  Only  by  subjecting  social  process  and  ac- 
complishment to  an  endless  variety  of  analyses  will  categor- 
ical answers  ever  be  made  to  the  questions  which  must  be 
answered :  Is  the  world  demonstrably  better  because  of 
social  work?  How  much  worse  would  the  world  be  today 
if  there  had  never  been  any  social  work? 

If  social  work  pays,  let  us  prove  it. 


Are  the  Poor  Really  Poor? 


By   KARL   DE  SCHWEINITZ 


WEALTH  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
so  rapidly  and  in  such  proportions  that  we 
are  beginning  to   regard   prosperity  as   uni- 
versal.    Irrespective  of  our  individual   for- 
tunes we  feel  rich.   We  talk  about  big  profits 
and  high  wages  as  if  everybody  was  experiencing  either  the 
one  or  the  other.     Poverty  as  a  condition  of  life  in  America 
seems  correspondingly  to  have  become  vague  and  unreal  and 
either  directly  or  by  implication   one   is   frequently  asked, 
Are  the  poor  really  poor? 

It  was  to  answer  this  question  that  the  Family  Society 
of  Philadelphia  recently  made  a  study  of  552  households  that 
had  applied  to  it  for  help.  These  families  first  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  society  in  1925.  What  was  the  economic 
status  of  these  families  before  they  fell  into  difficulty?  What 
was  their  share  of  our  national  prosperity?  The  wages  re- 
ceived by  the  husband  and  father  in  113  different  occupa- 
tions, both  skilled  and  unskilled,  were  found  to  be  as  follows : 
In  67  of  the  552  families  (12  per  cent)  the  man  was  paid 
$40  a  week  or  more;  in  485  families  (88  per  cent)  he  was 
paid  less  than  $40  a  week.  In  445  families  (81  per  cent) 
he  was  paid  less  than  $35  a  week;  in  377  families  (68  per 
cent)  less  than  $30  a  week;  in  234  families  (42  per  cent) 
less  than  $25  a  week;  and  in  79  families  (14  per  cent)  less 
than  $20  a  week. 

All  these  men  were  heads  of  families,  having  from  one  to 
eleven  children  to  support.  Certainly,  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  upon  those  who  say  that  the  poor  are  receiving  high 
wages. 

This  burden  becomes  even  heavier  when  one  compares  the 
wages  of  these  husbands  and  fathers  with  the  cost  of  living 
schedules  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  These  esti- 
mates are  based  upon  one  of  the  most  careful  studies  of 
budgets  and  prices  ever  made  in  this  country.  The  initial 


study  was  conducted  in  1918  and  1919,  a  follow-up  study 
was  made  in  1923,  and  the  cost  of  living  index  numbers  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  have  been  used 
to  bring  these  figures  down  to  date.  Upon  this  basis  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  finds  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  workingman's  family,  consisting  of  a  father,  a 
mother,  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  a  girl  of  ten  years,  and  a 
boy  six  years  old,  would  be  $1,994.06  for  the  year  1925,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $38.15  a  week. 

This  budget  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  famous 
Chapin  budget  would  be  if  brought  down  to  date,  and  is 
considerably  less  than  several  similar  budgets.  It  provides 
for  no  luxuries,  unless  a  six-room  house  can  be  considered  a 
luxury.  It  allows  for  no  savings.  It  marks  the  danger 
line.  The  family  that  is  above  it  we  can  regard  as  having 
the  material  environment  necessary  to  the  rearing  of  a  good 
citizenry.  The  family  that  is  below  it  should  be  the  object 
of  oui  concern. 

The  wages  of  the  men  in  approximately  88  per  cent  of 
the  552  families  studied  by  the  Family  Society  were  less  than 
the  income  called  for  in  this  budget. 

In  119  of  these  families  the  mother  or  the  children  or  both 
were  working  at  the  time  of  application  to  the  society.  In 
81  families,  lodgers  or  relatives  were  living.  This  would 
tend  to  increase  the  income  of  such  households. 

Operating  to  decrease  the  income  would  be  the  fact  that 
the  wages  quoted  are  a  rate,  not  what  actually  was  re- 
ceived. In  a  paper  read  before  the  All-Philadelphia  Con- 
ference on  Social  Work  in  1925,  Jacob  Billikopf  stated  that 
forty  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two  is  considered  to  be  the  aver- 
age annual  employment  of  men  in  the  building  trades.  The 
working  time  of  any  laborer  who  is  dependent  on  the  weather 
must  closely  approach  this  percentage.  In  addition,  there 
are  losses  due  to  part-time  work,  lay-offs,  and  the  like. 
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Moreover,    the   budget    of    the 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 

assumes    a    family    with    three 

children,  while  in  the  group  of 

families  studied   there  were  as 

many    households    with     more 

than    three    children    as    there 

were  with  three  or  less. 

Let    us    grant    that    the    in- 
crease in   the  income  of   those 

families    in    which    mother    or 

children  worked    and   in   those 

families    in    which    there   were 

lodgers  was  more  than  enough 

to  compensate  for  the  difference 

between  the  actual  wages   and 

the   rate   of   wages.    The    fact 

remains  that  in  this  study  the 

chances    that    the   family   of   a 

man   earning    less   than   $40   a 

week  would  need  to  seek  the 

help  of  the  Family  Society  were 

seven    times    greater    than    the 

chances    of   the   family   of   the 

man  earning  more  than  $40  a 

week. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  that  in 

the  wage  group  of  less  than  $40 

a    week   there    were   twice   as 

many    families   in   which   there 

was    sickness    as    in    the    wage 

group  of  $40  or  more  a  week. 

The  lower  the  wage  the  larger 

the  number  of  families  in  which 

there  was  illness,   the   greatest 

number  being  in  the  less  than 

$2O-a-week  group.    A  study  of 

Infant  Mortality  in  Johnstown, 

Pennsylvania,  published  in  1915, 

by  the  Federal  Children 's 

Bureau,  showed  that  infant  mortality  was  highest  where  the 

wages  of  the  father  were  lowest  and  that  infant  mortality 

was  lowest  where  the  wages  of  the  father  were  highest,  the 

death-rate  of  babies  falling  in  each  higher  wage  level.  What- 
ever the  significance  of  these  figures,  there  is  no  question 

about  the  group  in  which  one  would  prefer  to  live  and  bring 

up  children.    It  would  seem  as  if  physically  as  well  as  finan- 
cially the  poor  were  really  poor. 

To  appreciate  more  fully  what  this  poverty  involves  it  is 

only  necessary  to  study  the  lowest  possible  budget  that  the 

Family  Society  can  estimate  for  the  same  family  whose  min- 
imum budget  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  places  at 

$38.15  a  week: 

Weekly  Budget 

Rent  $6.00 

Food— $8.00,  milk  $1.82,  total  9.82 

Fuel,  light,  ice  1.75 

Clothing  4.00 

Household  incidentals  .50 

Insurance  .50 


Drawing  by  Ernst  Zilliak 


$22.57 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  allows  approximately 
$42  a  month  for  rent  in  1925,  the  Family  Society  approxi- 
mately $25.  The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  specifies 


a  six-room  house.  The  aver- 
age space  occupied  by  the 
552  families  was  three-quar- 
ters of  a  room  per  person.  On 
this  basis,  four  rooms  would 
be  good  measure  for  a  family 
of  five.  If  the  family,  at  the 
time  it  applied  for  help,  hap- 
pened to  be  living  in  a  $25- 
a-month  house  the  budget, 
might  hold.  If,  however,  the 
family  should  be  obliged  to 
move  it  would  be  exceeding- 
ly difficult  for  it  to  find  the 
space  it  needed  at  this  figure. 
The  Bureau  allows  $12.07 
for  food  and  milk  as  com- 
pared with  the  Family  So- 
ciety's item  of  $9.82.  The 
fuel  and  light  item  of  the 
Family  Society  amounts  to 
$90  a  year  as  compared  with 
$106.95  estimated  by  the 
Bureau,  but  the  Family  So- 
ciety includes  in  this  item  ice 
during  the  summer  months. 

To  keep  its  budget  within 
$22.57   a  week   the   Family 
Society  must  omit  the  item 
of  carfare.    The  family  must 
live  where  the  man  can  walk 
to   work   and    where   the 
children  can  walk  to 
school.    Equally  serious  is 
the   absence    of   any   item 
for     recreation,     but     at 
$22.57  a  week  this  cannot 

Courtesy  the  New  Masses       be   included.    One  might 
Tenement  holiday  substitute    recreation    for 

insurance    were    not    the 

possibility  of  mortality  in  families  at  this  wage  level  so  great 
as  to  make  this  an  exceedingly  uneconomical  procedure. 

Five  items  that  appear  in  the  budget  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  must  be  omitted:  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings, health,  dues  and  contributions  and  taxes,  education 
and  reading,  and  a  miscellaneous  item  including  spending 
money,  legal  expenditures,  and  the  like. 

Only  by  the  closest  paring  does  the  Family  Society  suc- 
ceed in  arriving  at  a  $22.57-a-week  budget,  and  even  this 
takes  into  consideration  the  hope  that  from  relatives  and 
other  sources  there  will  be  help  in  the  way  of  furnishings 
and  other  odds  and  ends  to  piece  out  the  household  economy. 
The  society  is,  of  course,  always  guided  by  what  the  income 
of  the  family  was  before  it  applied  for  assistance,  adjusting 
the  budget  accordingly,  so  that  the  family  which  has  been 
accustomed  to  a  higher  wage  has  a  somewhat  larger  budget 
than  the  minimum.  But  there  were  79  of  the  552  families 
in  which  the  man  earned  less  than  $20  a  week,  and  in  35 
of  these  families  there  were  more  than  three  children.  For 
such  families  we  find  it  impossible  to  develop  a  budget  which 
does  not  violate  some  fundamental  principle  of  health  or 
decency,  and  it  is  only  through  violations  of  this  kind  that 
families  on  low  wage  levels  manage  to  live  within  their 
incomes.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  application  to  the  society 
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132  of  the  552  families,  having  each  from  four  to  ten  mem- 
bers, were  found  to  be  living  in  three  rooms  or  less. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  troubles  of  the  poor  are  due  not 
to  the  amount  of  their  income  but  to  the  way  in  which  they 
spend  it.  This  invariably  is  followed  by  the  remark  that  all 
their  money  is  wasted  on  motor  cars.  Statistically  it  may  be 
true  that  every  other  family  in  Pennsylvania  can  own  a 
car.  Actually,  only  thirty-five  out  of  a  thousand  of  the  fam- 
ilies under  the  care  of  the  Family  Society  in  December  1926, 
had  ever  in  all  their  lives  owned  automobiles,  but  of  the 
thirty-five  only  five  were  in  the  group  which  received  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  society.  It  should  be  noted  that  20 
per  cent  of  the  people  seeking  aid  do  not  come  because  of 
economic  problems  but  for  other  forms  of  advice  and  help. 

If  this  were  the  West,  particularly  the  southern  Pacific 
Coast,  the  story  would  be  different.  There  a  family  may 
not  have  a  home  but  it  will  have  a  car.  In  the  county  of 
Los  Angeles  alone  there  are,  according  to  Miriam  Van 
Waters,  more  than  7,000  families  of  automobile  migrants 
that  have  neither  houses  nor  apartments  but  live  in  their 
cars  and  in  automobile  camps. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  poor  who  come  to  the  Family  Society 
do  not  indulge  in  such  luxuries  as  even  the  cheapest  of 
second-hand  cars,  and  of  the  thousand  families  studied  many 
lacked  what  are  the  necessities  of  modern  city  life.  There 
were  387  that  had  no  bathtub,  while  another  230  were 
obliged  to  share  a  tub  with  one  or  more  other  families. 
Less  than  half  of  the  thousand  families  had  toilets  in  their 
houses.  One  hundred  and  ninety-one  families  shared  a  toilet 
indoors  with  one  or  more  families ;  324  families  had  outside 
toilets  and  42  families  were  obliged  to  share  an  outside  toilet 
with  other  families.  There  were  actually  60  families  that 
did  not  have  running  water  in  the  house. 

The  poverty  of  these  families  was  of  two  kinds.  There 
was  the  poverty  of  bare  floors,  of  beds  without  mattresses, 
or  even  of  no  beds  at  all ;  of  no  bed  clothes,  where  people 
must  sleep  without  undressing ;  of  no  furniture.  This  is  the 
poverty  of  newspaper  cartoons,  the  poverty  which  people  are 
most  interested  in  hearing  about.  It  is  the  poverty  chiefly 
of  the  peasant  family  which  came  to  Philadelphia  with  no 
possessions  and  has  been  able  'to  accumulate  none. 

Most  of  the  families  studied  had  some  household  equip- 
ment. One  might  even  see  a  carpet  on  the  floor  and  a  bed 


with  a  clean  white  spread.  The  uninitiated  would  say  that 
here  is  no  poverty.  They  do  not  realize  that  under  the 
spread  there  are  no  blankets.  They  want  to  hear  about 
families  like  the  one  whose  ambition  it  was  to  have  a  rock- 
ing chair  so  that  "we  can  take  turns  rocking  ourselves  in 
it,"  or  about  the  family  that  had  never  sat  down  to  a  meal 
together  because  they  had  never  had  a  table. 

There  are  only  too  many  such  households,  but  their  pov- 
erty is  no  greater  in  its  poignancy  than  that  of  the  family 
which  has  used  every  kind  of  ingenuity,  which  has  gone 
even  without  enough  food,  to  gather  together  a  few  of  the 
furnishings  that  make  a  living  place  seem  like  a  home,  and 
which  despite  all  its  efforts  finds  itself  beaten  in  the  struggle 
of  life.  Even  with  a  rocking  chair  and  a  carpet,  such  a 
family  can  be  just  as  hungry  and  just  as  cold  as  the  family 
that  has  neither.  In  spirit  it  can  be  more  broken. 

For  it  is  what  poverty  does  to  the  spirit  that  is  most 
terrible  of  all.  Think  what  our  most  prevalent  evil,  over- 
crowding, means:  Never  from  childhood  to  have  a  place 
of  one's  own.  Never  to  have  a  room  to  oneself.  To  sleep 
three  in  a  bed.  Never  to  have  so  much  as  a  drawer  in  a 
bureau  where  one's  own  little  possessions  can  be  put,  and 
never  to  have  any  trinkets  to  put  there.  Never  to  be  alone, 
to  have  a  chance  to  think  apart.  Always  to  anticipate  with 
dread  the  coming  of  each  new  baby.  Never  to  have  respite 
enough  from  turmoil  and  confusion  to  enjoy  the  members 
of  one's  own  family. 

Poverty  such  as  this  is  not  unusual.  It  abounds  in  every 
great  city.  The  two  groups  studied  by  the  Family  Society 
are  but  a  sampling  of  a  far  larger  number  that  are  known 
to  the  social  agencies  of  Philadelphia  and  which  could  be 
duplicated  in  any  American  community. 

We  are  rich  in  the  United  Sates,  richer  than  any  nation 
has  ever  been,  but  we  are  also  poor,  poor  in  the  great  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  not  and  in  the  ever  increasing  distance 
that  separates  them  from  those  who  have.  Our  prosperity 
is  not  universal  and  it  will  not  become  universal  until  we 
measure  wealth  not  by  the  growth  in  individual  fortunes 
but  by  the  number  of  those  who  share  the  increase  in  the 
national  income.  Until  then  such  poverty  as  the  study  of 
the  Family  Society  discloses  will  continue,  and  it  will  still 
be  true  that  the  poor  are  really  poor. 


Preventive  Case  Work  Needed 


By  ADELINE  E.  DARTT 


"Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet" 
1AKE  Longfellow's  maiden  from  her  poetic  setting 
and  make  her  into  the  image  we  social  workers 
know  so  well.  Call  her  Sadie,  place  her  age  at 
seventeen,  her  residence  in  a  crowded  tenement  in 
East  Manhattan.  Give  her  a  twelve-dollar-a-week 
job  in  a  factory.  Add  to  that,  liquid  brown  eyes  from 
southern  European  ancestry,  vivid  lips  and  cheeks,  feet  that 
dance  and  a  flair  for  clothes!  Endow  her  with  parents,  too 
occupied  in  the  struggle  for  existence  to  prepare  her  for 
growing  up  and  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  only  nuisances 
under  foot.  Even  if  Sadie  had  not  been  born  before  the  days 
of  child  guidance  clinics,  she  would  never  have  needed  their 
study  and  counsel,  for  Sadie  was  average  in  mischief  and 


intelligence.  She  never  knew  the  district  visitor.  Her  father 
managed  to  keep  his  large  family  on  the  margin  of  financial 
safety  above  the  precincts  of  the  family  case  work  agency. 

At  fifteen,  the  law  permitted  Sadie  to  venture  forth, 
armed  with  working  papers.  Around  her  pressed  grown-up 
joys.  Back  of  her,  a  crowded  home  held  childish  inhibitions. 
Sadie's  brown  eyes  made  friends.  She  was  whirled  to 
movies.  Then  came  clothes.  Clothes  were  not  easy  on 
twelve  dollars  a  week!  Nor  was  it  fun  to  bring  the  boy 
friend  into  four  rooms,  littered  with  brothers  and  sisters. 
So,  Sadie  began  holding  back  her  wages  and  staying  with 
her  girl  chum  who  lived  in  a  furnished  room.  Parties  were 
later  and  gayer.  Her  friends  became  more  daring  and  she 
with  them! 

Sadie    was    walking    on    the    quicksands.     Her    parents 
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remonstrated  and  threatened,  but  Sadie  had  tasted  the  free- 
dom of  the  soul;  parents  were  old-fashioned.  Sadie's  mother 
asked  for  advice  on  her  doorstep  and  a  neighbor  told  her  of 
the  friendly  agency  for  girls. 

"My  Molly  was  stealing  and  hanging  out  half  the  night. 
I  couldn't  do  a  thing.  They  send  a  nice  lady.  My  Molly 
likes  her.  Now,  she  no  steal  and  has  nice  friends." 

Sadie's  mother  was  heartened.  She  called  on  the  "nice 
lady"  in  the  friendly  agency  who  listened  to  her  story  with 
sympathy  until  she  murmured,  "My  Sadie's  only  seventeen!" 
And  then,  the  "nice  lady"  said  firmly,  "Your  daughter  has 
a  home  and  she  is  over  sixteen !  We  regret  we  can  not 
handle  her!  You  had  better  go  to  the  Women's  Court!" 

To  the  Women's  Court,  Sadie's  mother  went  dubiously. 
There,  a  dignified  woman  advised  her,  "You  do  not  want 
your  daughter  to  have  a  court  record.  Go  home  and  use 
your  authority." 

Sadie's  mother  went  away  with  sorrow  in  her  heart. 
Next,  she  stopped  the  visitor  from  the  Charities  who  came 
to  see  the  family  downstairs.  The  visitor  was  kind  but 
much  too  busy  to  take  on  Sadie  and  furthermore,  she  did 
not  present  a  family  problem.  The  visitor  mentioned  the 
agency  and  the  court  to  which  Sadie's  mother  had  already 
applied  in  vain. 

Then  chaos  descended  on  a  night  when  Sadie  did  not 
come  home  and  a  day  when  she  was  not  at  the  factory,  and 
no  word  came  from  her.  Sadie's  father,  hiding  anxiety  in 
anger,  sat  all  day  in  the  apartment.  The  children  crept 
into  corners,  terrified  at  the  tight-lipped  silence  which 
pervaded  the  household.  The  silence  was  broken  by  a 
summons  to  that  court  Sadie's  mother  had  visited.  This 
time,  with  a  sullen  husband  in  tow,  she  again  greeted  the 
dignified  lady,  who  remembered  her  and  led  her  kindly  into 
the  court  room  where  a  subdued  Sadie  sat  before  the 
magistrate.  They  learned  that  Sadie  had  been  arrested  with 
another  girl  and  two  boys  in  a  raid  on  a  furnished-room 
house.  In  vain,  the  boys  had  protested  they  meant  no  harm. 
They  had  rented  the  room  for  a  club  and  the  girls  had 
gone  there  for  a  lark.  The  house  was  already  in  disrepute. 
The  charge  was  on  the  docket.  After  much  discussion,  the 
dignified  lady  spoke  to  the  magistrate  and  Sadie  was  placed 
on  probation  to  her  parents. 

Thus  Sadie  returned  to  the  crowded  rooms  and  noisy 
brothers  and  sisters.  Her  future?  You  social  workers  can 
prophesy  it  well !  Her  one  experience  may  be  her  last.  If 
so,  she  is  fortunate.  It  may  be  only  the  first  in  a  series  so 
that  probation  officer,  parole  officer,  psychiatric  worker  and 
family  visitor,  each  in  turn,  will  come  to  know  her  and 
plan  for  her  and  eventually  support  her  in  a  wretched  old 
age.  Would  this  be  necessary  if  some  one  had  responded  to 
Sadie's  mother's  varied  requests?  Do  you  not  see  a  serious 
gap  between  the  multiplicity  of  activities  that  have  grown 
up  around  children  in  the  last  five  years  and  the  strongly 
entrenched  facilities  that  have  for  so  long  rendered  service 
to  the  adult?  You  will  say,  "But  we  have  our  employment 
bureaus,  case  work  agencies,  settlements,  Y.W.C.A.  and 
Y.W.H.A.,  Women's  Court  and  state  reformatories!"  I 
grant  you  their  full  efficiency!  But  again  I  ask,  do  they 
reach  back  to  guide  a  faltering  Sadie  at  her  post  of  inde- 
cision, or  must  she  stumble  on  until  she  falls  within  their 
folds? 

I  am  writing  out  of  a  New  York  experience,  but  is  not 
the  same  situation  true  wherever  social  service  is  a  definitely 
organized  profession  ?  My  hypothetical  Sadie  and  her 
parents  are  to  me  very  real  people.  I  have  seen  their  counter- 


parts turned  away  from  the  doors  of  social  agencies,  because 
the  "problem  child"  presented  is  too  old  to  respond  to 
supervision  or  because  the  agency  is  not  equipped  to  meet 
so  difficult  a  proposition.  Sometimes  they  are  given  per- 
functory advice  to  visit  a  settlement,  a  clinic  or  a  vocational 
guidance  bureau  or  even  a  court.  Yet  the  agency  so  advising 
knows  that  neither  clinic,  settlement,  vocational  counsellor 
or  court  is  in  the  position  to  give  the  well  rounded,  planful 
and  continued  supervision  these  half-children-half-adults 
deserve.  However,  the  children's  agency  feels  it  cannot 
neglect  its  young  cases  and  the  family  welfare  agency  can 
not  separate  these  individuals  from  the  welter  of  difficult 
situations  and  give  them  the  individual  attention  that  is  their 
crying  need.  To  my  knowledge  the  Girls  Service  League 
is  the  only  agency  in  New  York  City  today  that  sees  and 
solves  the  problems  of  the  many  Sadies.  But  one  such  is 
not  enough. 

Sometimes  I  long  to  see  a  new  agency  formed  with  a 
wise  and  mature  staff,  equipped  to  deal  only  with  these 
young  adults,  but  so  aware  am  I  of  the  complexity  that 
arises  with  each  new  organization  in  the  social  work  field, 
it  seems  better  to  find  our  solution  in  already  existing  facili- 
ties. I  feel  that  solution  can  be  found  if  we,  as  social 
workers,  awake  to  the  need  and  spread  ourselves  accordingly. 
Without  neglecting  family  nor  child,  could  not  the  pro- 
tective agency,  the  Big  Sister  movement  and  even  the  child 
guidance  clinic  extend  their  friendly  guidance  out  to  and 
beyond  the  age  of  twenty-one?  Could  not  the  family  case 
work  agency  look  with  more  vision  and  sympathy  upon 
these  problems  in  their  family  groups?  And  best  of  all, 
can  not  we,  as  social  workers,  everywhere  turn  more  of  our 
skill  and  intelligence  to  the  meeting  place  of  brook  and 
river  before  actual  shipwreck  demands  our  aid  ? 


THE  MAINE  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  found 
a  way  to  admit  Santa  Claus  to  its  transactions  through  the 
aid  of  private  generosity.  Appropriations  for  the  care  of  de- 
pendent children  make  no  provision  for  the  so-called  luxuries 
of  dolls,  games,  sleds,  and  other  toys,  yet,  as  the  executive  sec- 
retary, Grube  B.  Cornish,  points  out  "in  the  supervision  of  the 
average  child  these  articles  are  as  essential  as  certain  articles 
of  clothing."  Hence  each  year,  in  November,  a  letter  is  sent 
out  to  the  service  clubs  and  private  citizens,  telling  of  the 
Department's  desire  to  go  one  step  further  than  the  law  pro- 
vides in  its  job  as  the  foster-parent  of  the  2,000  children  com- 
mitted to  its  custody,  and  asking  for  cash  donations  so  that  the 
children's  wishes  may  be  met  in  so  far  as  is  possible.  The 
response  has  been  such  that  for  several  years  each  child  has 
found  on  Christmas  morning  one  of  the  three  presents  that  he 
wanted  most.  The  department  endeavors  to  make  the  fullest 
use  of  placement  in  private  homes,  rather  than  of  institutional 
care.  "It  is  a  significant  fact,"  Mr.  Cornish  writes,  "that  as 
the  number  of  our  commitments  increases,  the  population 
of  the  juvenile  correctional  institutions  decreases;  we 
have  three  times  as  many  children  under  our  super- 
vision as  there  are  minors  in  all  the  correctional  institu- 
tions of  the  state.  While  this  department  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  substitute  for  juvenile  correctional  institutions,  we  have 
nevertheless  requested  our  courts  to  commit  certain  types  of 
juvenile  offenders  into  our  custody  for  placement  in  private 
homes.  The  plan  is  so  successful  that  we  believe  that  no  girl 
or  boy — with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  mentally  deficient — 
should  be  sentenced  to  a  correctional  institution  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  in  a  good  private  home." 
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Behind  the  Illinois  Truce 

An  Interview  with  a  Soft  Coal  Miner 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


TOM  TIPPETT  worked  in  the  soft  coal  mines 
of  Illinois,  as  did  his  father  before  him.  He  left 
the  mines  to  study  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  returned  to  the  coal  fields  to  devise  and  carry 
out  a  workers'  education  program  in  Subdistrict  5, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  miners'  union  (see  The  Survey, 
June  i,  1926,  p.  308).  The  strike  in  the  bituminous  region 
disorganized  his  classes.  This  year  Tom  Tippett  is  teach- 
ing economics  at  Brookwood  Labor  College,  Katonah,  N. 
Y.,  and  studying  at  Columbia  University. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  newspapers  announced  that  the  six 
months'  stoppage  in  the  Illinois  mines  had  been  ended  by 
a  truce.  Under  this  truce: 

The  miners  agree  to  the  introduction  of  more  labor-saving 
machinery  in  the  mines. 

The  operators  are  to  designate  who  shall  run  the  machines. 

The  miners  accept  a  flat  rate  for  machine  men. 

The  operators  agree  to  pay  the  Jacksonville  wage  scale, 
pending  a  joint  wage  conference  in  Chicago  early  in  Febru- 
ary (see  The  Survey,  October  15,  p.  77). 

I  went  out  to  Brookwood  to  ask  Tom  Tippett  to  tell  me 
what,  in  his  opinion,  lay  behind  this  truce,  and  to  interpret 
the  bare  news  item  in  human  and  in  social  terms. 

Tom  Tippett  began  by  telling  me, 

"You  have  to  know  what  the  operators  are  up  against  to 
understand  how  things  got  in  such  a  mess.  The  Illinois 
mine  operators  must  compete  with  the  operators  in  the 
newer  non-union  territory  in  the  South.  Many  of  these 
mines  were  planned  in  advance  for  modern  coal-loading 
machines.  The  older  mines  in  the  North  frequently  cannot 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  mechanical  loaders. 
In  the  North,  coal  lies  hundreds  of  feet  underground  and 
expensive  shafts  must  be  sunk  and  maintained,  whereas  in 
the  South  you  simply  scratch  the  hillside  and  your  mine 
is  started.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  still  con- 
siders the  southern  coal  business  an  'infant  industry'  and 
grants  discriminatory  freight  rates  which  make  it  possible 
for  coal  to  be  shipped,  for  instance,  from  Kentucky  to  Chi- 
cago as  cheaply  as  coal  can  be  hauled  to  Chicago  from 
Illinois  mines. 

"The  most  important  item,  however,  in  favor  of  the  non- 
lion  coal  operator  is  his  cheap  labor  supply.  In  the  coal 
regions  of  the  South  the  operators  own  everything  and 
the  'yellow  dog  contract'  has  full  sway.  The  standard  of 
living  among  the  Southern  mining  population  has  always 
been  low.  Down  there  they  put  up  with  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  that  union  miners  would  not  think  of  accept- 


"The  operators,  tn  addition  to  these  natural  advantages, 
aintain  a  private  standing  army  that  they  always  use  in 


arguments  with  union  organizers.  Of  course  coal  produced 
under  such  conditions  can  be  sold  more  cheaply  than  coal 
mined  in  unionized  territory.  Sometimes  this  coal  'corn- 
petes'  with  union  coal  in  the  shadow  of  the  organized  mines. 

"I  remember  one  fall  when  the  coal  yard  in  the  little 
town  where  I  lived  was  selling  coal  from  a  nearby  mine  at 
$4.50  a  ton.  A  stranger  with  an  eye  to  business  and  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  invest  happened  to  pick  that  town 
for  a  coal  yard  of  his  own.  He  had  his  coal  shipped  in 
from  a  non-union  Kentucky  mine  and  sold  it  at  a  profit  to 
himself  for  $4.00  a  ton.  Our  chaps  appealed  to  their 
fellow-townsmen  to  be  loyal  to  home  industries.  But  not 
many  people  are  loyal  to  the  extent  of  paying  an  unneces- 
sary fifty  cents  a  ton  for  the  winter's  coal  supply.  The 
town  bought  its  coal  at  the  scab  yard  and  the  union  mine, 
which  had  only  a  local  market,  closed  down." 

The  press  reports  of  the  Illinois  truce  have  emphasi'/ed 
the  operators'  acceptance  of  the  Jacksonville  scale.  They 
have  scarcely  mentioned  the  other  terms  of  the  truce. 

"It's  not  so  easy  to  see  what  the  agreement  means  unless 
you  know  something  about  mines  and  how  the  men  work 
in  them,"  Tom  Tippett  said.  "Suppose  you  and  I  are 
miners.  We  have  a  'room'  in  the  mine.  We  get  the  coal 
out  of  our  'room'  according  to  our  own  ideas  of  how  the 
job  ought  to  be  done,  and  at  our  own  pace.  We  are  experi- 
enced miners.  We  have  very  little  supervision.  We  are 
really  independent  contractors,  rather  than  employes  under 
a  boss." 

TWENTY  years  ago  cutting  machines  came  into  the 
industry.  They  meant  increased  production  with  less 
labor  and  they  were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  unions.  A  piece 
rate  was  finally  worked  out.  The  cutting  machines  be- 
came an  accepted  part  of  mine'  equipment  and  a  real  help 
to  the  miner.  Now  the  loading  machine  is  a  practical  suc- 
cess, and  it  offers  management  the  possibility  of  again  increas- 
ing production  while  cutting  labor  costs.  But  Tom  Tippett 
points  out, 

"The  miners  also  fight  it  because  it  means  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  mines.  The  loading  machine  means 
gang  organization,  it  means  production  geared  to  keep  the 
pace  of  a  machine.  It  means,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mech- 
anization of  an  old,  skilled  trade." 

Tom  Tippett  took  part  in  an  experimental  introduction 
of  one  of  the  new  loading  machines  into  an  Illinois  mine 
near  Nakomis,  the  little  mine  village  where  he  was  then 
living. 

"The  real  owner  of  the  mine  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  paid  his  property  a  visit.  He  called  in  representatives 
of  the  local  paper  and  through  them  spoke  to  his  men. 
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He  presented  the  'competitive'  argument  pretty  much  as 
I  have  outlined  it  for  you.  He  reminded  us  that  his 
Nakomis  mine  was  operating  'to  make  money  for  the  stock 
owners.'  He  had  no  quarrel  with  the  union,  admitted  the 
superior  standard  of  living  as  a  blessing  to  the  community, 
gave  the  union  credit  for  many  improvements,  and  so  on. 
But  he  said  that  unless  the  cost  of  producing  coal  at  the 
Nakomis  could  be  cut,  his  company  would  have  to  close 
the  mine  and  'make  a  million  dollars'  operating  its  other 
mines  in  Southern,  non-union  fields.  He  said  the  miners 
would  have  to  do  one  of  two  things:  take  at  least  a  33/i 
per  cent  cut  or  accept  the  loading  machine  on  a  day-rate 
basis.  A  general  day  rate  of  $8.04,  to  be  used  when  a  piece- 
work basis  was  not  practicable,  had  been  accepted  by  the 
union,  and  it  was  this  rate  that  this  owner  proposed  to 
establish  for  the  loading  machine.  The  union  agreed  to 
an  experiment,  and  the  new  mechanical  loader  was  installed. 

"During  the  trial  period  of  three  days,  with  a  green  crew, 
the  men  operating  the  machine  increased  their  loading 
capacity  two  thirds.  That  is  to  say,  the  machine  could 
load  about  thirty  tons  per  man  per  day.  The  union  tonnage 
rate  pays  the  miners 
about  nine  dollars  for 
loading  ten  tons  of 
coal.  The  operator  re- 
fused to  work  out  a 
tonnage  rate  for  ma- 
chine-loaded coal, 
though  a  piece  -  work 
basis  had  been  agreed 
upon  when  the  cutting 
machines  were  intro- 
duced, and  insisted  on 
paying  the  loaders  $8.04 
a,  day  for  loading — with 
the  aid  of  the  machine 
— thirty  tons  of  coal. 
The  miners,  of  course, 
refused  to  take  such  a 
wage  cut,  particularly 
under  circumstances  that 
meant  a  huge  reduction 
in  the  working  force  as 
well.  The  loading  ma- 
chine remained  idle  for 
a  year.  Then  came  the 
strike,  and  now  the  set- 
tlement which  is  to  be- 
come final  at  the  joint 
conference  of  operators 
and  miners  next  month. 

Meanwhile,  a  committee  representing  both -sides  has  ac- 
cepted the  temporary  loading-machine  agreement  which 
permits  the  operators  to  install  and  operate  the  loading 
machines  any  time  they  please.  This  agreement  may 
be  repudiated  in  February,  but  that  is  hardly  likely 
since  the  operators  are  already  installing  and  operating  the 
loaders." 

The  Federated  Press  reports  that  "The  new  agreement 
.  .  .  permits  the  operators  not  only  complete  freedom  to 
install  whatever  new  equipment  they  choose  but  also  the 
men  to  run  it.  The  union  representatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  out  for  the  following  wage  rates  for  the  ma- 
chine men:  operators  of  loading  machinery  will  get  $10.07 
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per  day  for  eight  hours.  Those  who  do  snubbing,  drill- 
ing, tamping  and  shooting  are  to  receive  $8.04.  Under- 
cutting-machine  operators  will  be  paid  $10.07  a  day.  The 
operators  are  also  given  the  right  to  determine  the  capacity 
of  loading  machinery,  no  restrictions  being  made  as  to  num- 
ber of  cars.  Either  operators  or  miners  may  open  the  ques- 
tion of  tonnage  rates  at  any  time." 

"The  only  difference  in  this  arrangement  and  what  the 
owner  demanded  at  Nakomis  a  year  ago,"  Tom  Tippett 
pointed  out,  "is  that  'operators  of  loading  machines  will  get 
$10.07.'  But  since  there  are  but  one  or  two  'operators'  to 
each  loading  machine  (at  Nakomis  there  was  only  one) 
the  wage  rate  is  really  flat  $8.04.  The  $10.07  rate  will 
do  more  harm  than  good  since  it  will  tend  to  introduce  an 
'aristocracy  of  labor'  in  the  mine. 

"This  agreement  means  the  longest  backward  step  the 
union  has  yet  taken,"  he  continued.  "For  a  long  time  'No 
backward  step'  has  been  just  a  slogan.  If  one  looks  at  the 
facts,  the  miners'  union  has  been  forced  to  take  backward 
steps,  one  after  another,  for  the  last  five  years.  The  wage 
rate  has  been  constantly  cut  into.  Nothing  but  the  flat  $7.50 

for  day  men  is  left. 
The  organization  has 
crumpled  on  every 
front.  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky  are 
gone.  No  progress  has 
been  made  in  West  Vir- 
ginia— what  gains  we 
once  had  there  are 
largely  gone.  Even  in 
the  so-called  union  ter- 
ritory one  field  is  pitted 
against  the  other. 
'They'  are  fond  of  say- 
ing that  under  existing 
conditions  in  the  non- 
union fields,  organiza- 
tion is  impossible.  And 
it  often  seems  so.  I've 
been  in  the  South  and 
I  know  how  company 
gunmen  act.  'But  the 
South  was  partly  or- 
ganized once  and  obsta- 
cles were  just  as  diffi- 
cult and  just  as  numer- 
ous then  as  they  are 
now.  And  see  what  the 
Shut  down  I.W.W.  has  done  in 

Colorado — " 

Tom  Tippett  feels  himself  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  Illinois 
coal  fields. 

"It  is  hard  for  outsiders  to  realize  what  it  really  is," 
he  says.  "People  keep  asking  me  why  the  miners  stay  there, 
why  they  do  not  seek  other  kinds  of  work  in  other  localities. 
Last  winter,  when  things  were  pretty  bad,  I  wrote  an 
influential  man  I  happen  to  know  in  Milwaukee  and  asked 
him  what  the  chances  were  for  jobs.  He  replied  that  he 
was  at  his  wits  end  to  find  work  for  the  men  who  appealed 
to  him  every  day,  but  to  send  along  a  hundred  men  and  he 
would  do  his  best  for  them.  I  sent  a  hundred — strong 
young  Americans,  eager  for  any  kind  of  work.  Out  of  the 
hundred,  eleven  landed  jobs  and  only  three  at  wages  that 
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would  support  a  family.  The  rest  came  trailing  back,  poorer 
and  more  discouraged  than  ever.  Except  for  the  brief  'rush 
seasons'  they  do  not  need  men  on  the  farms  any  more. 
Throughout  industry  there  are  more  men  than  jobs. 

"When  a  mine  closes  it  is  always  felt  to  be  a  temporary 
thing.  The  equipment  is  right  there.  The  mine  can  be 
reopened  and  set  running  again  on  two  days'  notice.  Last 
winter,  for  instance,  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Miami 
conference  was  going  to  fail  and  a  stoppage  result,  mines 
were  opened  that  had  been  idle  for  years  and  for  a  few 
weeks  there  was  work  for  everybody,  helping  the  owners 
pile  up  reserves  to  carry  them  through  the  strike  period. 
The  same  thing  happened  during  the  British  coal  crisis. 

"Under  normal  (non-strike)  conditions,  the  mines  work 
only  from  one-third  to  one-half  time.  There  are  800  big 
mines  in  the  state,  employing  about  70,000  miners.  By 
'big'  I  mean  mines  that  load  coal  on  railroad  cars — that  is, 
shipping  mines.  Today,  one  third  of  these  mines  are  com- 
pletely shut  down;  the  rest  are  operating  on  the  usual  one- 
third  to  half-time  basis." 

I  asked  Tom  Tippett  how  the  miners  and  their  families 
continue  to  exist  during  the  long  periods  of  idleness. 

"Exist  is  all  they  do,"  he  replied.  "With  a  garden,  a 
few  chickens  and  a  pig  or  two  a  family  can  get  along  with- 
out buying  much  food.  Small  industries  are  coming  into 
the  territory  which  give  employment  to  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  miners — hosiery  mills,  glass  works,  textile  mills 
and  so  on.  I  have  often  heard  the  question  of  organization 
for  these  workers  discussed.  But  the  workers  are  helpless 
and  their  employers  know  it.  They  may  earn  a  meager  six 
or  seven  dollars  a  week,  for  work  that  is  paid  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars  in  other  localities.  But  when  six  or  seven 
dollars  is  the  family's  sole  cash  income,  it  becomes  a  large 
and  an  important  sum  of  money.  'We  can't  risk  a  strike 
and  the  boss  knows  it,'  the  wife  of  a  miner  told  me.  'What 
would  become  of  all  seven  of  us  down  at  our  place  if  my 
pay  stopped  for  even  one  week?  You  tell  me!' 

"Of  course  Illinois  miners  are  not  used  to  large  cash 
incomes.  The  miners'  union  in  Illinois  (District  12)  esti- 
mates $1,000  as  the  yearly  wage  when  there  is  no  fight  on. 
In  Subdistrict  5,  where  I  lived,  we  watched  the  daily,  week- 
ly and  yearly  wage  very  closely  and  we  were  unable  to  get 
a  figure  above  $900  for  the  year,  any  of  the  three  years  in 
which  our  workers'  education  group  kept  records.  For  the 
three-year  average  it  fell  below  $900.  You  understand,  of 
course,  that  is  because  of  the  unemployment,  not  the  wage 
scale." 

I  asked  Tom  Tippett  what  he  thought  would  come  out 


of  the  Chicago  conference  next  month  when  the  present 
Illinois  truce  ends.  He  didn't  know  how  to  answer  that, 
he  said.  So  far  as  he  is  aware,  neither  the  unions  nor  the 
owners  are  making  preparatory  studies  of  the  situation  or 
trying  to  work  out  a  long  time  program  to  submit  to  the 
conference. 

"As  I  see  it,"  he  said,  "the  main  thing  behind  the  coal 
truce  is  a  muddle.  You  cannot  imagine  the  narrowness  of 
the  life  in  most  coal  districts.  The  Chicago  mine  territory  is 
near  both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  but  very  few  miners  ever 
leave  the  little  towns  to  go  to  the  city.  It  costs  money,  and 
one  simply  doesn't  spend  money  on  'travel'  in  the  coal  coun- 
try. In  the  coal  towns  there  are  no  lectures  by  'outsiders,' 
no  theater,  no  music,  no  contacts  beyond  the  dreary  round 
of  a  small  community  where  every  one  is  poor  and  dis- 
couraged. That  explains  why  our  workers'  education  rjro- 
gram  meant  such  a  lot.  It  meant  something  to  think  about 
beyond  the  day's  work  and  the  store  bill.  We  had  classes 
in  European  history,  American  politics,  history  of  the  labor 
movement,  labor  problems,  current  events  and  English.  We 
had  open  forums,  amateur  theatricals,  and  lectures.  Several 
times  we  organized  trips  to  the  cities,  where  we  'did'  the 
museums  and  other  places  of  interest  and  took  in  a  concert 
or  a  new  play.  There  were  picnics  and  field  days  in  the 
summer,  and  old-fashioned  parties  in  the  winter.  I  think 
we  saw  the  miners'  problem  as  a  national  and  international 
problem  rather  than  a  local  fight  over  wages.  We  faced 
economic  laws  and  saw  how  impossible  it  is  for  Illinois 
miners  to  maintain  standards,  no  matter  how  powerful  their 
union,  so  long  as  the  wage  scale  is  so  much  lower  in  Southern 
districts.  We  saw,  too,  that  the  wage  level  isn't  a  safe 
yardstick  by  which  to  measure  an  ultimate  good.  Food  stuff, 
rent,  clothing  can  go  up  in  price  and  take  the  wage  increase. 
Then  too  we  thought  about  the  problems  of  other  labor 
groups — textile,  steel,  automobile — in  relation  to  our  own 
and  that  forced  a  consideration  of  all  workers  rather  than 
just  mine  workers.  In  short,  we  came  to  view  miners'  prob- 
lems as  part  of  a  much  larger  whole.  But  of  course  that 
has  all  gone  by  the  board  now. 

"Behind  the  coal  truce  there's  the  muddle  of  a  basic 
industry  and  the  disorganization  of  a  big  labor  group.  But 
those  large  general  phrases  don't  mean  much  to  me.  I  keep 
seeing  it  in  human  terms — men  and  women  I  know  leading 
cramped,  starved  lives  in  ugly  surroundings.  Work  is  what 
those  men  want — work  for  enough  days  a  week  to  support 
their  families  with  some  degree  of  decency.  And  where 
are  they  going  to  get  it?  How  is  the  Chicago  conference 
going  to  meet  that  question?" 


A  Skeleton  in  Industry's  Closet 


By  FLORENCE  KELLEY 


LLINOIS  and  Pennsylvania  have  now  joined  New 
York  and  Wisconsin  in  turning  light  officially  upon 
dangers  to  minors  in  industries  within  their  borders. 
These  four  great  industrial  states  have  abandoned  the 
policy  of  concealment.  Pennsylvania  is  publicly  facing 
>r  the  first  time  9,970  minors  killed,  dismembered,  maimed 
or  blinded  in  industry,  in  a  single  year;  Illinois,  the  1,803 
under  18  years  of  age  similarly  destroyed  or  disabled. 

This  action  of  four  enlightened  states  is  the  unanswerable 
reply  to  the  recent  demand  of  the  National  Association  of 


Manufacturers  for  more  and  younger  ignorant,  inexperienced 
children  for  their  factories. 

The  Pennsylvania  report*  marks  an  epoch.  It  is  Pennsyl- 
vania's first  official  study  of  accidents  to  minors,  though  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  passed  in  1915  has  been  in  force 
twelve  years;  and  though  Pennsylvania  has  been  for  more 
than  a  generation  the  second  manufacturing  state  in  the 


*    An   Analvsis  of   Compensated   Accidents  to    Minors   for  the   Year    1924, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  1926.    125  pp. 
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Union,  with  more  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  industry 
than  any  other  state. 

This  hitherto  permanent,  extreme  number  of  young 
employes  is  doubtless  due  to  Pennsylvania's  mines ;  and  in 
part,  also,  to  exclusion  from  compensation  of  children  illegally 
employed — a  policy  which  places  a  heavy  premium  upon 
employment  of  boys  in  hazardous  occupations  where  injuries 
to  men  would  be  more  costly. 

Significant  are  the  dates.  Accident  records  of  the  state 
Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation  for  1924  were  analyzed 
in  1925,  and  given  to  the  state  Bureau  of  Women  and 
Children  (organized  in  July,  1925)  to  help  it  in  planning 
a  program  for  accident  prevention  for  minors  under  18 
years  of  age. 

The  study  is  thus  identified  with  the  closing  year  of  the 
first  quarter  of  our  century — 1924,  and  with  the  opening 
year  of  the  new  quarter  century — 1925,  although  the  fore- 
word by  Dr.  Richard  H.  Lansburgh,  then  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  is  dated  October,  1926,  and  the  final 
date  of  issue  appears  to  be  December,  1927.  Significant  too 
is  the  circumstance  that,  under  Governor  Pinchot,  the  policy 
of  concealment  (i.  e.  keeping  no  segregated  records  of  in- 
dustrial injuries  to  children)  to  which,  alas,  21  states  still 
adhere,  was  abandoned  by  administrative  action  without 
need  of  legislation. 

This  report  performs  a  needed  service  for  Pennsylvania 
children  who  are  to  reach  working  age  in  the  new  quarter 
century  with  its  new  machines  and  poisons.  It  shows  that 
the  1925  and  1927  legislatures  did  not  change  Pennsylvania 
from  the  group  of  fifteen  states  which  exclude  from  com- 
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pensation  children  who  are  injured  while  illegally  employed, 
to  the  group  of  eight  states  which  prescribe  extra  compen- 
sation for  them. 

Wisconsin  awards  to  such  children  triple  or  double  com- 
pensation; New  York  double;  Illinois  now  fifty  per  cent 
extra;  while  Pennsylvania  excludes  them  from  all  enforcible 
claim  to  compensation,  thereby  shutting  an  unascertained 
proportion  of  boys  and  girls  out  of  her  official  compensation 
records.  The  present  report  will  doubtless  hasten  a  change 
for  the  better  in  this  respect. 

Pennsylvania  children  illegally  employed  must  wait  at 
best  until  1929.  Let  us  hope  that  Wisconsin's  example  may 
then  be  followed  with  double  and  triple  compensation,  and 
publicity  for  extra  sums  paid  under  those  provisions  by 
employers  directly  to  children  who  are  dismembered,  maimed, 
or  blinded,  and  to  the  dependents  of  those  who  are  killed. 
No  other  measure  so  strengthens  a  state's  child  labor  law 
as  the  requirement  that  the  employer  pay  the  extra  amount 
himself  without  insuring  against  it. 

In  Pennsylvania  double  and  triple  compensation  are  the 
more  needed  because  of  the  paltry  wages  upon  which  rates 
paid  to  injured  children  are  based.  In  the  absence  of  a 
minimum  wage  law  there  is  no  lowest  level  for  a  child's 
wage. 

The  average  compensation  of  a  minor  for  a  permanent 
injury  was  in  1924  $636,  total  for  all  the  rest  of  his  life, 
or  thirty-four  per  cent  less  than  that  of  an  adult,  in  spite 
of  the  minor's  longer  expectation  of  life.  Medical  expense 
was  not  included  in  compensation  on  accident  reports. 
Have  subsequent  legislatures  materially  altered  these  nig- 
gardly provisions?  The  law  stipulated  that  no  rate  be  less 
than  six  dollars  a  week  unless  the  minor's  wage  was  less 
than  that!  Then  the  minor  received  his  full  wage  as 
compensation ! 

On  the  cover  of  the  Illinois  publication*  stands  the  cheering 
announcement,  'Bulletin  No.  i.  It  is  the  first  of  a  projected 
series.  The  occasion  of  its  appearance  seems  to  be  the 
amendment  to  the  Illinois  compensation  law  by  the  last 
legislature,  prescribing  50  per  cent  additional  to  the  regular 
rate  to  minors  under  16  years  of  age  injured  while  illegally 
employed.  This  took  effect  July  i,  1927.  The  injuries  on 
which  this  report  are  based  occurred  in  the  year  1923  while, 
obviously,  children  illegally  employed  when  injured  were 
still  excluded  from  compensation.  The  numbers  here  dealt 
with  are,  therefore,  misleadingly  small. 

Since  October,  1925,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
kept  a  record  of  every  industrial  accident  to  a  minor  under 
1 8  years  of  age  whether  the  report  is  sent  to  the  Industrial 
Commission  by  employer,  or  insurer,  or  other  agency. 
Current  information  on  accidents  to  minors  is  thus  available, 
and  a  monthly  report  on  them  has  been  published  in  the 
Labor  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor  since 
the  issue  of  December,  1925,  which  covers  those  reported 
during  November  of  that  year. 

This  system  has  enabled  the  Bureau  to  investigate 
promptly;  to  verify  at  once  the  legality  of  employment  of 
children  under  16  years;  to  report  to  the  Factory  Inspection 
Division  all  possible  violations  of  the  child  labor  law,  the 
health,  safety,  and  comfort  act,  and  the  occupational  disease 
law,  and  to  make  detailed  material  available  for  further 
analysis  of  industrial  accidents  to  minors  under  18  years 
of  age. 

Since  the  child  labor  law  has  not  been  altered  since  the 
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*  Accidents  to  Employed  Minors  in  Illinois,  Bulletin  No.  I,  by  Miriam 
Noll.  Illinois  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  1927.  52  pp. 
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year  in  which  this  study  was  made,  its  present  provisions  are 
the  same  as  those  which  were  in  force  throughout  1923. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  these  reports  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  their  timeliness.  At  the  moment  when  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  summons  its  state  branches 
to  consider  its  program  with  a  view  to  immediate  application, 
and  this  program  includes  getting  rid  of 

I — The  children's  8  hours  day  and  44  hours  week, 
II — Lengthening  their  legal  work  period  to  9  p.  m., 

Ill — Abolishing  compulsory  school  attendance  at  the  I4th 
birthday  and  the  sixth  grade ;  and  finally 

IV — Turning  14  years  old  boys  back  into  mines 
— at  this  infelicitous  moment  Pennsylvania  reports  almost 
10,000  minors  among  her  industrial  casualties  in  one  year, 
and  Illinois  explains  that  the  1,803  children  reported  a> 
similarly  killed  or  hurt,  also  in  a  single  year,  are  far  less 
than  the  number  actually  thus  victimized. 

When  and  where  have  the  schools  in  any  state  ever 
offered  so  ghastly  a  showing  as  this?  What  would  happen 
if  they  did? 

The  Workers'  Talent 

By  JOHN  T.  BRAMHALL 

NOT  all  the  coal  operators  in  Colorado  would  see  the 
striking  miners  go  hungry,  nor  are  all  the  coal  com- 
panies heartless  or  soulless  corporations.  Here  is  George 
Morrison  (may  his  fame  burn  brightly!)  offering  a  band 
of  picketers  a  breakfast  and  telling  them  to  come  again,  and 
now  the  Union  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  with  a  productive 
nine  at  Pryor,  votes  to  turn  over  the  workings,  estimated 
at  $175,000,  to  their  men.  General  Manager  W.  H.  Mar- 
shall says  that  the  offer  will  be  accepted. 

This  is  not  a  bluff  proposition  to  the  strikers  but  a  bona 
fide  offer  to  the  miners  who  have  always,  says  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, been  faithful  to  the  company  and  on  good  terms  with 
the  management.  Which  is,  perhaps,  another  way  of  saying 


that  the  employers  have  always  been  faithful  to  the  men 
and  on  good  terms  with  labor.  Which  is  as  it  should  be. 
President  James  Bowman  of  the  Union  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  says: 

This  move  is  to  give  faithful  employes  of  the  concern  a 
chance  for  themselves.  Our  men  have  stuck  with  us  through 
all  strikes  and  troubles.  They  have  shown  their  loyalty  and 
have  refused  to  be  influenced  by  an  outlaw  organization  during 
the  present  crisis.  Our  move  is  merely  to  prove  to  them  and 
other  workers  that  such  conduct  pays.  With  the  mine  go  our 
sincerest  congratulations  and  hope  that  they  may  be  successful 
in  their  operations,  which  I  am  sure  they  will.  If  they  ever 
need  help,  let  them  call  on  the  former  owners  of  the  company. 
The  idea  is  not  mine  but  of  the  founder  of  the  company, 
William  R.  Harp.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1902,  he  told 
me  that  if  there  ever  was  any  labor  trouble  to  fight  first  and 
then  turn  the  mine  over  to  the  faithful  employes.  Despite 
ever-changing  conditions  we  believe  his  policies  hold  good  and 
we  are  following  out  his  wishes. 

General  Manager  Marshall  says  that  the  mine  is  in  excel- 
lent condition  and  is  expected  to  be  a  money-maker  for  the 
employes.  The  deal  will  be  consummated,  he  said,  at  once. 
The  mine  is  a  kind  of  family  affair  and  the  owners  have 
always,  it  is  said,  manifested  a  personal  interest  in  their 
working  force.  "Today,  sons  and  even  grandsons  of  the 
original  employes  are  among  the  workers  at  the  Union 
mines." 

At  the  same  time  there  are  doubters  who  refuse  to  recog- 
nize any  difference  in  the  turn-over  of  the  Union  mine  from 
the  recent  abortive  offers  of  several  operators  to  turn  over 
their  mines  to  the  strikers,  with  a  string  attached.  A  bond 
was  required  as  protection  against  loss,  and  this,  naturally, 
the  striking  miners  could  not  get.  "It  is  a  business  proposi- 
iton,"  said  one,  "under  a  different  name.  Coal  mining  does 
not  pay  as  a  rule  in  Colorado  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
have  more  mines  and  a  larger  coal  output  than  our  popula- 
tion requires,  by  far.  Our  coal  must  be  used  at  home  for 
it  is  not  exportable.  You  cannot  store  this  lignite,  or  stack 
it,  for  it  slacks.  The  miners  cannot  produce  more  than 
they  can  find  a  market  for  and  as  they  have  no  selling  or- 
ganization they  will  naturally  look  to  the  company  to  take 
their  coal,  and  what  the  company  takes,  and  the  price,  de- 
pends upon  the  market." 

University  men  are  supposed  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
coal  mining  and  other  practical  matters  but  one  of  them 
makes  the  suggestion  that  if  the  miners  dig  subterraneously 
one  third  of  the  year,  they  might  dig  on  the  surface,  with 
sugar  beets  for  example,  for  four  months,  and  feed  poultry 
or  pigs  the  other  four  months,  with  the  result  that  the  busi- 
ness of  coals,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Micawber,  would  not 
be  so  unremunerative.  At  all  events,  this  turn-over  of  the 
Union  mine  to  the  good  and  faithful  stewards  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest. 


THE  extent  to  which  immigration  restriction,  in  decreasing 
the  supply  of  unskilled  labor,  will  be  offset  by  an  increased  use 
of  labor-saving  machinery  in  American  industry,  was  the 
starting  point  of  a  research  project  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  which  is  nearing  completion.  The  original 
inquiry  has  been  broadened  in  an  effort  to  throw  light  on  the 
conditions  which  retard  or  stimulate  introduction  of  additional 
mechanical  equipment  as  a  substitute  for  direct  labor.  The 
field  survey  has  included  several  hundred  industrial  plants, 
chiefly  in  the  foundry,  cotton  textile,  paper,  brick  manufac- 
turing, highway  construction  and  steel  industries. 
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Grown-ups  read  while  they  run 

The  Next  Great  Reform 

WHY     STOP     LEARNING?      By     Dorothy     CanfieU    Fisher.      Harcouri. 
301  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of   Tht  Survey. 


IT  matters  little  what  particular  aspect  of  the  social 
system  one  wishes  to  change  so  far  as  method  is  con- 
cerned: in  essence,  the  method  is  always  some  form 
of  education.    In  our  country,  when  political  idealism 
ran  high,  we  evolved  the  notion  that  all  our  social 
ills  would   evaporate   if   once   we  could   rear   an   educated 
population.   Within  a  century  we  came  near  accomplishing 
this  goal  in  a  quantitative  sense;  we  had   made  education 
compulsory  for  the  total  citizenry.    The  result,  as  Horace 
Kallen  pointed  out  several  years  ago,  was  a  great  disillusion- 
ment.   Just  as  we  came  near  our  goal  we  entered  a  brutal 
war  which  cut  across  all  positive  social,  political,  and  cul- 
tural currents;  and  when  that  war  was  over  we  were  left 
with   a  jazz   tempo,   tabloid    tastes,   and    Klu   Klux   Klan 
systems  of  social  control.    Mrs.  Fisher  now  proposes  that 
we  begin  a  new  reform,  this  time  with  our  attention  focused 
upon  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative  results. 

The  next  great  reform,  as  envisaged  by  Mrs.  Fisher,  is 
going  "to  rage  around  the  question  of  the  possibility  and 
advisability  of  general  education  for  the  majority  of  grown- 
ups, just  as  the  battle  of  the  last  century  has  been  about 
the  possibility  and  advisability  of  general  schooling  for  all 
the  young."  We  have  now  to  realize  that  schooling  is 
merely  the  gateway  toward  learning,  and  that  real  educa- 
tion must  somehow  be  intermixed  and  seasoned  with  the 
vital  experiences  of  growing  personalities.  Nothing  short 
of  this,  namely  a  learning  adulthood,  can  save  democracy. 
And  nothing  short  of  this  can  save  us  from  the  gout  of 
prosperity.  Our  intellectual,  cultural,  and  social  venture- 
someness  is  at  the  moment  torpid,  inert  because  of  the  toxins 
precipitated  by  the  disease  called  wealth.  If  we  are  to  save 


our  souls,  not  to  mention  our  bodies,  we  must  now  become 
an  educated  and  not  merely  a  literate  nation. 

All  of  this  is  said  by  Mrs.  Fisher  in  moving  terms.  She 
seems  to  have  caught  hold  of  something  capable  of  renewing 
the  "lively  purpose  of  life"  and,  being  an  artist,  she  strives 
to  interpret  this  emotion  in  lively  forms.  And,  for  the  most 
part  she  succeeds.  If  there  is  failure  in  any  sense  in  her 
performance,  it  is  the  result  of  mixing  the  function  of  the 
artist  with  that  of  the  reporter.  The  middle  portions  of 
her  book  are  devoted  to  an  interpretation  of  that  vast 
amount  of  information  concerning  extant  adult  education 
activities  gathered  recently  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.  She  breathes  new  life  into  many  of 
these  facts,  but  those  of  us  who  have  already  assimilated 
them  wish  that  she  might  have  devoted  herself  wholly  to 
interpretation.  The  great  danger  now  confronting  those 
who  are  determined  not  to  stop  learning  is  that  they,  too, 
will  become  parts  of  a  quantitative  movement.  Not  every- 
thing that  calls  itself  adult  education  is  in  reality  leading 
us  into  the  light.  We  need  new  tests,  new  criteria  for 
defining  this  new  and  qualitative  concept  of  learning.  And, 
Mrs.  Fisher's  esthetic  and  philosophic  insights  are  among 
the  resources  we  must  call  upon. 

But  this  is  a  criticism  derived  from  personal  considera- 
tions. For  those  who  want  to  know  what  the  adult  educa- 
tion movement  in  our  country  is  and  what  its  probable 
meaning  may  be,  this  book  is  certainly  unexcelled.  Those 
who  have  already  caught  the  vision  and  are  now  searching 
for  the  means  of  realization  will  need  to  go  deeper  and 

further-  E.  C.  LINDEMAN 
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The  Dead  Live 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  SACCO  AND  VANZETTI,  by  Eugene 
Lyons.  International  Publishers,  New  York.  208  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

MR.  LYONS  has  written  the  first  of  the  post-mortem 
studies  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case.  As  publicity 
director  for  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  Defense  Committee  in  the 
early  years  of  its  agitation,  he  had  excellent  opportunity 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  trial  record,  the  principal 
actors  in  the  historic  drama  and  the  beginnings  of  the  wide- 
spread international  propaganda.  To  him  the  case  is  an 
epic  of  all  alien  workers  in  America.  Viewing  the  case  from 
the  left  wing  of  labor,  the  author  says  in  effect  that  what 
happened  to  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  might  have  happened  to 
any  immigrant  worker.  To  him  it  was  not  a  frame-up 
"in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word"  but  one  "implicit  in 
the  social  structure  ...  a  perfect  example  of  the  function- 
ing of  class  justice,  in  which  every  judge,  juror,  police 
officer,  editor,  governor  and  college  president,  played  his 
appointed  role  easily  and  without  undue  violence  to  his 
own  conscience." 

Whether  one  agrees  or  not,  Mr.  Lyons  has  produced  an 
able  piece  of  journalism.  The  book  has  a  sweep  that  car- 
ries the  reader  swiftly  from  the  boyhood  homes  of  the  two 
Italians  to  America,  through  their  struggles  in  the  new 
land  and  the  seven  years  of  Calvary  in  Massachusetts  to 
the  little  room  in  Charlestown  State  Prison  where  they 
died.  Here  are  summarized  the  Dedham  trial,  the  convic- 
tion, and  the  many  legal  moves  that  proved  of  no  avail. 

Mr.  Lyons  ably  analyzes  the  report  of  Governor  Fuller's 
Advisory  Commission  headed  by  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard  University.  This  report  has  given  rise  to  so  many 
doubts  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  President  Lowell  will  avail 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  make  reply.  The  report 
has  not  yet  found  any  public  defenders. 

Mr.  Lyons  is  confident  that  the  day  will  come  when 
American  workers  will  understand  the  sacrifice  and  heroism 
of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  Their  death,  he  says,  must  teach 
the  American  workers  to  organize  and  to  use  their  organized 
might,  and  the  lessons  of  their  death  will  become  clearer 
and  clearer  every  year.  One  cannot  help  recall  that  similar 
predictions  were  made  after  the  hanging  of  the  Chicago 
anarchists  following  the  Haymarket  riots;  today  only 
a  handful  of  radicals  hold  memorial  services  once  a  year 
and  relate  the  story  of  the  riots  that  stirred  the  country 
many  years  ago. 

The  case,  according  to  Mr.  Lyons,  is  not  ended.  By  what 
logic  he  concludes  that  the  case  has  in  a  sense  just  begun, 
is  hard  to  say,  for  he  admits  frankly  that  the  working  class 
in  the  United  States  was  in  a  large  measure  indifferent  and 
spent  its  power  on  a  feeble  gesture.  He  does  not  explain 
why  he  expects  the  working  class  to  take  up  the  case 
vigorously,  now  that  the  men  are  dead,  when  the  dramatic 

ectacle  of  their  fight  for  life  evoked  an  inadequate  response. 

Mr.  Lyons  is  committed  to  the  class  war  as  the  solution 
social  ill.  This  case  he  holds  to  be  a  perfect  example 
class  justice  in  practice,  not  a  technical  miscarriage  of 

istice.  No  doubt  many  liberals  who  intervened  on  behalf 
f  the  men  were  pushed  to  the  left  by  the  events  of 

ugust  3  to  22.  It  is  for  those  who  were  not  so  moved 
:o  reply  to  Mr.  Lyons.  His  thesis  places  them  on  the 
defensive.  He  pities  the  poor  liberals  caught  between  the 

§-es  in  the  war  of  the  classes. 
But  Mr.  Lyons'  explanation  is  too  simple.    He  says  that 


his  friend  Fred  Moore,  the  radical  westerner  who  was  chief 
defense  counsel  seven  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  trial, 
visioned  the  case  as  a  test  of  the  whole  judicial  system. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  Moore,  admittedly  a  brilliant  lawyer, 
saw  the  case  less  as  a  murder  trial  than  as  a  test  of  capitalist 
justice?  Had  he  seen  it  first  as  a  murder  trial,  would  he 
not  have  subordinated  himself  to  the  other  lawyers  as  he  did 
in  the  trial  of  Ettor  and  Giovanitti  at  Lawrence?  It  is  not 
dimming  Mr.  Moore's  claim  to  fame  but  merely  correct- 
ing a  slight  error  of  Mr.  Lyons  who  credits  Moore  with 
saving  the  Lawrence  defendants,  by  pointing  out  that  Moore 
was  then  one  of  a  large  array  of  counsel.  In  that  case,  the 
strategic  necessities  compelled  Moore  and  the  other  radical 
counsel  to  remain  in  the  background. 

No,  Mr.  Lyons  makes  too  much  of  the  "automatic  click- 
ing of  the  machinery  of  government  spelling  out  death  for 
the  two  men  with  the  utmost  serenity."  The  mistakes  of 
lawyers,  the  vindictiveness  of  a  trial  judge,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  judicial  machinery  of  Massachusetts  and  the  choice 
of  a  prejudiced  committee  to  review  the  case  were  not 
"automatic."  The  class  justice  theory  explains  too  much 
and  too  little. 

Louis  STARK 

The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth 

HUMAN  BODY,  by  Logan  Clendentng.    Knopf.    399  pp.    Price  $5.00  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

STEP  right  up,  ladees  and  gentulmen.  Within  these 
canvas  walls  we  present  for  your  entertainment  all 
the  marvels,  wonders,  and  strange  and  curious  things  about 
the  Human  'Bodee.  You  will  learn  about  "all  relevant" 
things,  "from  hay-fever  to  childbirth,  from  baldness  of  the 
scallup"  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  "that  horrud 
diseeeease,  cancerrrrrr."  And  for  your  free  inspection  we 
present  a  portrayal  of  "the  Wonderful  Effects  of  the  Cow- 
Pock  Inoculation" — the  man  with  two  heads,  one  of  them 
bovine ;  the  woman  with  horns.  Why  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
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only  to  see  these  horrid  creatures  is  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission !  Tickets  are  now  on  sale  for  your  dollars.  The 
show  is  about  to  begin.  Step  lively.  How  many?  No, 
children  are  not  allowed. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  step  up  to  this  plat- 
form, you  will  see  the  unusual  picture  of  a  hundrecl-and- 
fifty-pound  man,  made  of  about  a  hundred  pounds  of  water 
in  a  pottery  jar,  a  bag  of  salt,  a  case  of  eggs,  a  can  of  fat 
(looks  like  lard  to  me),  and  two  and  one-half  pounds  of 
lump  sugar.  Have  any  of  you  ever  before  seen  such  a  man  ? 

And  here  on  this  platform,  Platform  Number  One,  we 
have  Aes-cu-la-pi-us,  the  Snake  Charmer,  and  his  man-kill- 
ing serrrpent.  We  are  told  that  "Aeschy"  is  a  demon 
exerciser — all  this  being,  as  you  know,  a  representation  of 
primitive  man's  conception  of  disease. 

And  here  we  have  Vesalius,  the  Sneaking  Ghoul,  the 
Grave-Robber,  stealing  his  vulture-ridden  prey  from  the 
gallllowwws  beyond  the  city  walls.  And  Vesalius  has  been 
excommunicated  as  a  penalty  for  his  rashness.  Behold  him. 

Here  the  giant,  half  as  tall  again  as  the  average  man. 
And  the  fat  lady,  probably  five  hundred  pounds  of  her, 
and  here's  Tom  Thumb  standing  on  the  arm  of  Mighty 
Lena's  chair. 

And  next  a  few  facts  about  tobacco  and  alcohol  to  cheer 
you  up.  And  here  we  have  the  famous  twins,  Carnivorous 
Man  and  Herbivorous  Man.  And  look  at  the  living  skeleton 
— he  salutes  you.  And  now  the  skeleton  is  clothed  in  muscles 
with  strange  and  curious  names,  known  only  to  that  mystic 
profession,  the  physicians.  And  the  biggest  hair  in  the 
world,  in  his  native  haunts.  And  a  picture  of  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  to  cheer  you  up  after  a  hearty  meal. 

Now,  if  you  will  come  over  here,  and  give  me  your  care- 
ful attention  I  will  explain  this  exhibit,  this  work  of  art 
called  the  Birth  of  Percussion.  Percussion  is  not  a  person 
but  an  act  very  much  resembling  pounding  a  drum.  Cymbals 
are  called  percussion  instruments,  but  instead  of  cymbals 
.  we  find  this  man  beating  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  on  the 
oaken  walls  of  a  huge  keg  and  bending  a  listening  ear. 
The  spigot  and  the  surroundings  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
keg  contains  something  which  in  this  country  it  is  a  faux  pas 
to  mention  as  such —  shall  we  say,  a  beverage?  How  mu^h 
more  interesting  a  task  than  percussing  chests! 

And  for  lovers  of  old  books,  we  have  a  copy  of  the  title 
pa^'e  of  Withering's  Account  of  the  Foxglove,  which  fox- 
glove is  not  a  garment  worn  by  Reynard  but  a  useful  drug 
we  know  as  digitalis. 

Behold  too  the  jolly  little  Gout,  preying  on  the  human 
foot.  Look  out,  he's  wild ! 

Here  is  a  picture  of  The  Lovesick  Maiden.  Words  fail 
me,  ladees  and  gentlemen.  You  will  have  to  see  for 
yourself. 

Here's  the  Boy  with  the  Spade  Hands  and  the  Whopper 
Jaw.  See  the  whole  goitre  family.  See  the  Cretins,  named 


by  jesting  infidels  after  the  Christians,  that  being  a  bit  of 
old-time  humor. 

Gaze  at  this  Anvil  Chorus  from  Migraine — the  little 
devils  of  headache  ringing  bells  and  pounding  anvils  on 
the  sufferer's  head.  This  act  was  imported  at  great  expense 
from  our  European  sister  republic.  Truly  this  is  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  horridest  torture. 

Now  we  have  a  picture  of  one  of  the  first  operations 
under  ether,  in  the  ether  room  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  where  Ether  Day  is  celebrated  yearly. 

And  later  a  cheerful  bit  on  pregnancy  and  labor  with  a 
pair  of  delightful  photos  of  a  baby  with  congenital  syphilis 
before  and  after  treatment.  Educators  might  question  the 
desirability  of  the  transfer  implied,  but  we  hope  not  at- 
tempted. 

Then  comes  a  fine  history  of  vaccination  and  smallpox, 
in  fact  almost  as  good  as  that  put  out  free  of  charge  by 
a  certain  well-known  life  insurance  company. 

And  lastly,  ladees  and  gentlemen,  we  have  the  Grim 
Reaperrrr  himself,  standing  with  his  scythe  ready  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot,  or  whatever  it  was.  We  die.  And  how? 
"Death  itself  is  not  unpleasant."  Well,  we'll  all  have  one 
chance  to  find  out  though  we  will  not  be  able  to  write  up 
our  impressions  for  the  tabloids. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  all  step  out 
quietly,  we  will  prepare  for  the  next  crowd  of  morons, 
neurotics,  and  lovers  of  cleverly  exhibited  freakish  scientific 
hash.  Look  out  for  pickpockets. 

HUGH  GRANT  ROWELL,  M.D. 

Teachers  College 

[NOTE:  All  movie,  musical  comedy,  vaudeville  and 
burlesque  rights  are  reserved  by  the  reviewer. — Editor] 


The  New  Day  in  Old  Russia 

THE  RUSSIAN  LAND,  by  Albert  Rhys  Williams.    Neir  Republic.     294  pp. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IF  you  want  an  insight  into  that  incorrigible  phenomenon 
called  the  Russian  mind,  almost  incomprehensible  to  a 
western  intellect,  read  Albert  Rhys  Williams'  collection  of 
tales,  The  Russian  Land,  published  by  New  Republic,  Inc. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  delightful  ollapodrida 
of  grave  and  gay,  humorous  and  tragic — all  tending  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  individual  and  social  psychology 
with  which  the  world  must  reckon  more  and  more  in  setting 
its  house  in  order.  The  range  extends  through  childhood 
to  old  age ;  from  old  aristocracy  to  awakening  peasant ;  all 
woven  in  with  the  background  of  old  oppressions  and  new 
"freedom"  in  village  and  city.  Notwithstanding  his  western 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Williams  evidently  has  sensed  a  world 
of  mental  processes  quite  foreign  to  his  own.  This  is  a 
distinct  addition  to  the  worth-while  literature  of  the  new 
day  in  old  Russia.  J.  P.  G. 
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Key  to  the  Parents'  Puzzle 


All  Wool 


YOUR    MONEY'S   WORTH,    by   Stuart   Chase   and   F.   ].   Schlink.      Mac- 
millan  Company-     285  pages.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

THE  very  name  of  this  book  suggests  that  it  contains 
something  which  every  one  is  keen  on  getting — "your 
money's  worth."  The  timeliness  of  the  topic — a  study  in 
the  waste  of  the  consumer's  dollar — combined  with  the  rec- 
ognized value  of  Mr.  Chase's  previous  studies,  makes  a  book 
by  him  and  by  Mr.  Schlink,  an  authority  on  standards,  rise 
at  once  to  the  height  of  a  best-seller. 

The  topic  is  one  which  hits  the  buyer  in  a  tender  spot: 
how,  when  a  dollar  is  put  down  on  the  counter,  there  can 
be  any  assurance  of  receiving  a  dollar's  worth  in  return. 
Anyone  who  has  put  up  a  new  umbrella  in  a  sudden  shower 
only  to  find  that  it  is  really  but  a  glorified  sieve,  would  be 
glad  to  know  of  some  system  which  could  guarantee  sure 
returns  for  "value  received."  A  housewife  who  has  had 
turned  on  her  a  battery  of  modern  psychology  aimed  at  all 
the  weak  points  of  her  virtues  would  rejoice  at  some  label 
which  she  could  be  sure  gave  a  true  description  of  the  make- 
up of  the  article  and  of  its  proved  uses ;  would  be  glad,  too, 
to  be  relieved  of  paying  the  not  inconsiderable  percentage 
of  the  price  which  goes  toward  the  salary  of  this  very  bar- 
rage of  salesmanship.  The  consumer,  however,  knows  him- 
self to  be  the  butt  of  adulteration,  misrepresentation  and 
quackery,  the  one  who,  in  the  end,  finances  all  the  elaborate 
system  of  advertising  which  he  must  endure  whether  he 
wishes  it  or  not.  He  is  the  ultimate  financer  also  of  ex- 
pensive and  often  useless  boxing,  cartoning,  elaborate  gild- 
ing, nickeling  and  beribboning  which  have  nothing  really  to 
do  with  the  value  of  the  article  or  of  its  uses. 

The  public  at  large  must  welcome  a  book  which  suggests 
a  technique  for  evaluating  quality  of  products  and  their 
utility,  for  reducing  expense  by  standardizing  size  and  shape, 
for  making  uniform  certain  confusing  standards  of  measure- 
ment and  rating.  The  public  stands  all  for  gaining  in  such 
a  standardization  as  here  defined.  It  in  no  way  precludes 
innovation  or  improvement;  on  the  contrary,  its  adoption 
would  leave  us  free  from  many  minor  irritations  of  daily 
adjustment — like  finding  that  couplings  do  not  couple  and 
screws  refuse  to  screw — and  we  could  be  all  the  more  free 
for  giving  ourselves  to  experimentation  and  artistic  projects. 

Means,  governmental  and  private,  for  attaining  this  end, 
are  here  outlined  in  language  within  the  grasp  of  the  non- 
technical reader,  and  definite,  constructive  suggestions  are 
appended  for  the  individual  buyer  as  part  of  this  vague,  huge 
body  called  the  public. 

This  book  is  a  brilliant  example  of  practical  business  de- 
tails dressed  up  as  interestingly  as,  and  far  more  convinc- 
ingly than,  most  fiction. 

STELLA  FISHER  BURGESS 


PARENTS  ON  PROBATION,  by  Miriam  fan  Waters.    Nra  Republic.  Int. 
328  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  Tin  Survey. 

WELCOME  to  Parents  on  Probation.  Again  Dr. 
Van  Waters  not  only  contributes  to  the  growing 
body  of  juvenile  court  practice  but  declares  a  handsome 
dividend  of  understanding  for  ordinary  parents  whose 
ordinary  children  are  as  much  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle  as  the 
more  forlorn  or  more  zippy  youngsters  who  come  before  this 
lady  referee.  Indeed,  to  one  constant  reader  of  Miriam 
Van  Waters  it  has  often  seemed  that  even  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,  had  he  lived  in  our  day,  would  have  worried 
his  fond  "Dearest,"  and  that  Dr.  Van  Waters  would  have 
miraculously  turned  up  at  the  castle  with  a  solution  based 
on  a  case"  story  from  Catfish  Row.  Since  both  author  and 
publisher  modestly  forbear,  we  hasten  to  point  out  that  the 
major  part  of  the  book  appeared  first  in  The  Survey.  Here, 
among  others,  are  the  familiar  Nineteen  Ways  of  Being  a 
Bad  Parent,  "I  Would  Rather  Die  Than  Go  Home,"  and 
Leadership,  rewritten  and  enriched  with  a  new  chapter, 
The  Glorious  Adventure  of  Being  Grown  Up.  Survey 
readers  are  Dr.  Van  Waters'  best  audience  and  we  hereby 
urge  them  to  buy  and  read  and  give  away  this  volume, 
which  surely  should  be  runner-up  to  her  Youth  in  Conflict, 
the  best  seller  in  the  New  Republic's  Dollar  Series. 

Who  Commits  Suicide 

THE    SUICIDE    PROBLEM   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES,    by    Adolph 
Dominic  Frenay.    Badger.    200  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  valuable  contribution  to  the  suicide  problem  re- 
veals much  painstaking  effort  and  a  fairly  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  suicide  in  its  manifold  aspects.  The 
writer  draws  perhaps  too  much  upon  statistics  and  overloads 
his  work  with  statistical  references,  many  of  which  have 
not  been  subjected  to  very  critical  consideration,  especially 
from  an  international  point  of  view.  Yet  he  presents  a 
fairly  comprehensive  historical  retrospect  and  emphasizes 
the  wide  variations  in  the  suicide  rates  of  different  coun- 
tries. Unfortunately,  in  considering  the  means  or  methods 
of  suicide  in  its  biological  and  social  aspects,  too  often  con- 
clusions are  advanced  upon  fragmentary  or  untrustworthy 
statistics.  The  occupational  aspect  of  the  subject  is  treated 
almost  entirely  with  reference  to  the  returns  for  the  state 
of  New  Jersey;  they  are  not  worked  out  on  the  basis  of 
the  occupational  exposures,  but  merely  on  the  percentage 
distribution  of  deaths  from  principal  causes.  This  method 
has  long  since  been  found  fallacious.  It  is  surprising  that 
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no  more  extended  use  was  made  of  the  occupational  suicide 
statistics  published  by  the  registrar-general  of  England  and 
Wales. 

The  economic  aspects  are  discussed  to  much  advantage. 
What  the  writer  has  to  say  regarding  institutional  suicides  is 
particularly  suggestive,  but  often  inconclusive.  Suicides  in 
institutions  are  subject  to  strong  preventive  checks  which 
do  not  indicate  the  suicidal  tendency  among  the  mentally 
unbalanced  as  clearly  as  would  be  desirable.  Nor  is 
enough  made  of  the  strong  tendency  among  prisoners,  or 
persons  accused  of  crime,  or  apprehending  punishment. 
There  is  a  brief  discussion  on  the  relation  of  suicide  to 
weather  conditions,  which  is  also  inconclusive.  The  inter- 
national and  racial  aspects  are  dealt  with  at  length  and 
summarized  in  the  statement  that  "the  Irish-Italian-Polish 
immigrant  shows  a  very  slight  tendency  towards  suicide. 
The  German-Scandinavian  immigrant  manifests  a  pro- 
nounced tendency  towards  suicide."  But  racial  antecedents 
in  such  cases  are  strongly  influenced  by  religious  beliefs. 
It  might  have  been  more  emphasized  that  the  Irish,  Spanish 
and  Mexicans,  who  are  Catholics,  show  the  lowest  rates  of 
suicide,  while  the  strongly  Protestant  countries  show  the 
highest. 

The  work  is  a  trustworthy  reference  upon  nearly  all  the 
important  aspects  of  suicide,  not  one  of  which,  however, 
as  yet  has  received  the  thoughtful  consideration  in  this 
country  that  has  been  given  it  in  Europe.  What  is  needed 
is  the  kind  of  treatment  presented  by  Dr.  Placzek  of  Berlin, 
in  his  treatise  on  Suicide  Suspicion  and  Suicide  Prevention. 
Unfortunately  this  elaborate  monograph  has  not  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  It  was  published  in  1915  as  a  guide 
to  physicians,  clergymen,  teachers  and  administrative  offi- 
cers, for  it  is  on  these,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  responsi- 
bility of  prevention  rests  in  its  larger  aspects.  It  is  very 
curious  that  the  important  work  of  the  Save-A-Life  League 
should  not  have  been  dealt  with. 

FREDERICK  L.  HOFFMAN 

Prudential  Insurance  Company 

Opium  and  the  Constitution 


OPIUM,  by  John  Palmer  Gaiit. 
of   The   Suney. 


Brentano.      330  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid 


rT~'HE  American  edition  of  Mr.  Gavit's  book,  published 
_!_  in  England  in  1925,  is  timely.  It  deals  with  the  in- 
ternational side  of  the  opium  situation  and  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  ia  1924  in  the  preamble  to  the  appropria- 
tion act  for  the  American  representatives  at  the  Opium 
Convention  of  1925.  Congress  said: 

The  United  States,  for  the  reasons  that  it  is  only  by  inter- 
national cooperation  that  the  suppression  of  the  world-wide 
traffic  in  habit-forming  narcotic  drugs  can  be  accomplished,  and 
that  this  Government  is  bound  by  The  Hague  Opium  Conven- 
tion equally  with  other  governments  to  work  toward  this 
end.  .  .  .  (Act  May  15,  1924-) 

Whether  the  United  States  can  carry  out  what  it  is  bound 
to  do  by  The  Hague  Convention  may  be  forced  on  the 
attention  of  Congress  at  this  session.  The  convention  binds 
the  United  States  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution of  narcotic  drugs.  The  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  these  drugs  is  now  regulated  under  the  Harrison  Act. 
This  indirect  method  of  regulation  is  adopted  because  con- 
stitutionally Congress  cannot  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
intra-state  traffic  in  drugs  nor  can  it  regulate  the  use  of 
these  drugs  by  physicians. 

Mr.  Gavit  has  been  misled  by  the  fact  that  the  Harrison 


Act  is  a  tax  act  into  believing  that  the  United  States  has 
not  regulated  manufacture.  His  statement,  however,  may 
soon  be  correct  if  the  Supreme  Court  continues  to  restrict 
the  operation  of  the  Harrison  Act.  Justice  McReynolds 
has  even  said  that  the  decisions  declaring  the  act  constitu- 
tional may  have  to  be  reviewed  if  the  question  is  "properly 
presented"  (U.  S.  v.  Dougherty,  269  U.  S.  360),  and  in  a 
case  decided  last  May,  he  threw  further  doubt  on  the  regu- 
lations contained  in  the  act  which  are  vital  to  the  obligations 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  (Alston  v.  United  States, 
47  S.C.R.  634).  The  question  arises  whether  under  the 
treaty  power  granted  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, Congress  can  regulate  directly  what  it  has  been  regu- 
lating indirectly  on  the  ground  that  the  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  a  treaty  under  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  declares  treaties  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  question  is  whether  the  United 
States  which  has  alone  the  power  of  representing  this  coun- 
try internationally,  is  helpless  to  carry  out  an  agreement  so 
manifestly  for  its  own  benefit  as  this  international  engage- 
ment to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  nar- 
cotic drugs,  but  can  only  do  so  with  the  consent  of  the 
forty-eight  state  legislatures.  If  this  be  so,  the  promises  of 
the  United  States  and  the  indignant  declamations  of  fervid 
orators  in  Congress,  on  the  platform,  in  the  newspapers, 
will  be  but  "sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbals." 

There  is  little  to  add  to  the  review  of  Mr.  Gavit's  book 
in  the  Survey  of  May  15,  1925.  He  has  added,  however, 
an  introductory  chapter  bringing  the  development  up  to 
date.  The  most  important  event  since  the  Opium  Conven- 
tion is  the  Indian  government's  agreement  to  diminish  its 
export  of  opium  until  it  is  entirely  discontinued.  The  pres- 
sure that  has  been  exerted  upon  India  has  produced  re- 
sults ;  it  must  now  be  changed  to.  Persia  and  Turkey  as 
producing  countries  and  to  the  European  colonies  in  the  far 
East  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  smoking  opium  so  that  the 
desideratum  of  limitation  of  the  production  of  opium  to  the 
amount  necessary  for  medical  and  scientific  purposes  may  be 
attained  by  stopping  eventually  all  production  for  smoking 
purposes. 

Of  particular  interest  are — the  position  taken  by  Italy  that 
nations  which  are  neither  manufacturers  nor  producers  but 
just  plain  sufferers  from  the  over-production  of  narcotic 
drugs  should  have  a  place  on  the  League's  Opium  Commis- 
sion, and  what  the  author  says  on  the  Persian  situation. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  League,  the  representatives 
of  Persia  promised  a  progressive  reduction  in  the  production 
of  opium  which  will  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  substi- 
tuting other  crops  and  securing  revenue  from  other  sources 
than  opium.  Though  not  in  itself  very  effective,  the  reviewer 
believes  that  this  gesture  shows  that  the  Persian  government 
realizes  how  dangerous  a  resource  financially  and  economi- 
cally is  a  trade  which  is  outlawed  by  an  international  con- 
vention and  by  the  statutes  of  practically  all  countries  in 
the  world. 

It  is  also  worth  while  noting  that  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
government  in  Canton  has  established  an  anti-opium  office 
and  has  limited  the  smoking  of  opium  to  licensed  persons 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  after  which  opium  is  to  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

The    next    battle    in    the    anti-opium   campaign    may 
fought  out  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     It  will 
be  bitter,  as  every  opium  fight  (Continued  on  page  537) 
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Fitting  Into  a  Rural  Community 

By  ELLEN  MELLAN 


THE  task  of  finding  pleasant  and  adequate  living 
accommodations    as    described    by    two    nurses    of 
congenial  tastes  stationed  in  the  same  village  em- 
phasizes some  of  the  basic  difficulties  encountered 
in  adjusting  in  a  new,  small,  rural  community. 
This  problem,  simple  enough   to  the  city  dweller,   is   a 
highly  complex  matter  in  a  rural  community.     Bathrooms 
and  electric  light  are  found  in   a  large  percentage  of   the 
village   houses,  but  a  request   for  more  than  one   room   is 
listened  to  with  considerable  surprise.    A  retreat  other  than 
one's  bedroom  is  a  practical  necessity  for  long  winter  eve- 
nings and  yet  the  difficulties  in  making  such   an  arrange- 
ment   demonstrate    vividly    the    semi-public    character    the 
nurse  becomes,  and  the  interest  her  every  move  arouses. 

"We  are  looking  for  an  apartment,"  came  the  word  from 
the  two  nurses  already  mentioned.  This  announcement  was 
regarded  at  headquarters  as  a  rash  statement  involving  the 
impossible.  A  hundred  hidden  difficulties  were  bridged, 
however,  and  these  workers  are  now  the  triumphant  renters 
of  two  bedrooms  and  a  sitting  room,  the  latter  heated — 
their  "settin"  room"  the  nurses  call  it  in  deference  to  the 
furnishings — in  the  home  of  a  young  and  interested  matron. 
"It  almost  disrupted  the  town,"  reports  one  of  the  nurses. 
"When  Miss  B — -  arrived,  she  refused  to  believe  that  no 
apartments  would  be  available  for  our  joint  use,  so  we 
instituted  a  search  which  took  the  afternoon  and  most  of 
the  evening.  The  crowning  point  was  reached  long  after 
dark  when,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  we  were  inspecting  a 
tiny  one-story  house,  unfurnished  and  bleak. 

'  'This  is  the  clean  sink'  said  the  owner,  'and  this  is  the 
dirty  sink.' 

;<  'But  where  does  one  wash,'  we  asked,  looking  about 
for  the  bathroom. 

"  'Why,  in  the  clean  sink.' 

"The  news  that  we  were  apartment  hunting  spread  to 
our  respective  landladies  who  were  unable  to  understand 
in  spite  of  careful  explanation  why  anything  more -than  a 
bedroom  apiece  was  necessary.  When  we  finally  did  find  a 
house  with  a  sufficient  number  of  unused  rooms  so  that 
three  could  be  rented  to  us,  the  whole  affair  began  to  grow 
extremely  delicate.  People  took  sides  and  lined  up  behind 
the  present  landladies,  who  were  sisters,  or  behind  the 
owners  of  the  'apartment.'  One  side  hinted  that  the  other 
might  be  'out  to  do'  us.  People  stopped  us  on  the  street 
to  say  that  the  proposition  might  prove  embarrassing  for 
us.  We  began  to  feel  that  the  word  'apartment'  carried  a 
connotation  of  sin.  Each  side  used  convincing  and  upsetting 
arguments.  Finally  we  grew  desperate  and  went  away  for 
the  weekend,  hoping  for  new  light  and  fresh  strength.  On 
returning,  we  took  the  plunge  and  made  final  arrangements 
for  our  three  rooms. 


"It  was  raining  on  the  day  we  moved,  Ford  load  by  Ford 
load.  Our  dismal  and  conspicuous  progress  up  and  down 
Main  Street  with  all  our  etcetera  visible  through  the  car 
windows,  was  the  last  and  most  ridiculous  straw.  But  we 
accomplished  our  purpose,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  without 
permanently  injuring  the  feelings  of  any  one  concerned." 

While  this  story  may  seem  trifling,  it  gives  a  very  true 
picture  of  an  incident  which  caused  material  for  town  gossip 
for  long  enough.  Before  the  incident  was  closed,  both 
nurses  required  all  the  tact  and  humor  they  possessed  to 
tide  them  safely  over. 

The  curfew  regulations  passed  by  a  certain  school  board 
and  reported  in  the  newspapers  under  the  heading  "Teachers 
Bedtime  Is  Set  For  10  P.M."  further  indicates  the  essen- 
tial differences  under  which  new  workers  in  new  communi- 
ties are  working. 

Many  workers  say  "my  life  is  my  own  after  working 
hours."  Indeed  it  is,  but  the  worker  possessing  sound  judg- 
ment will  esteem  her  work  and  its  relation  to  the  public 
so  highly  that  she  will  keep  herself  and  her  doings  above 
criticism.  This  means  many  times  a  good  deal  of  sacrifice 
of  personal  pleasure,  sacrifice  self-imposed  many  times,  but 
which  may  save  the  worker  many  unhappy  hours  of  per- 
sonal worry  and  much  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
those  among  whom  she  works. 

For  the  worker  who  approaches  the  life  in  her  new  com- 
munity with  an  open  mind  and  who  realizes  that  she  has 
certain  obligations,  the  question  of  restrictions  does  not  need 
to  be  considered.  So-called  restrictions  might  better  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  counsel  to  the  new  worker,  that  she 
may  avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  have  been  experienced 
by  others.  The  very  fact  that  the  rural  community  is 
small  and  the  worker  does  not  become  absorbed  in  the  crowd 
when  she  leaves  her  office  as  she  does  in  the  large  cities, 
means  that  of  necessity  she  must  use  discretion  in  the  choice 
of  things  she  may  do  and  things  she  should  not  do. 

She  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  and  how  generally 
she  is  discussed,  how  greatly  people  are  interested  in  the 
things  she  does  and  the  places  she  goes.  What  she  must 
have  is  a  sense  of  humor  and  an  unfailing  supply  of  tact 
and  common  sense.  If  she  has  these,  her  task  is  greatly 
simplified  and  she  will  find  that,  as  a  rule,  friendliness  and 
neighborliness  will  come  quickly  and  easily. 

A  worker  in  the  field  writes :  "Social  work  in  a  rural  com- 
munity needs  the  same  kind  of  outlook  and  point  of  view 
that  a  missionary  requires.  The  worker  who  goes  in  with 
a  very  definite  idea  of  contributing  something  to  the  life 
of  the  community  needs  no  restrictions  because  she  will  not 
voluntarily  do  anything  to  hurt  the  work  which  it  is  her 
ultimate  purpose  to  accomplish.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  place  restrictions  without  the  danger  of  promot- 
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ing  ill  feeling.  Restrictions  will  be  placed  by  the  worker 
herself  if  they  are  necessary  and  she  is  the  right  type  of 
worker  for  a  rural  community." 

Some  workers  going  into  a  small  community  make  the 
mistake  of  not  expecting  to  make  any  acquaintances  who 
are  capable  of  giving  a  mental  stimulus.  This  type  of  worker 
will  usually  find  that  she  is  mistaken.  She  must  realize, 
however,  that  the  interests  and  pleasures  of  people  in  small 
or  rural  communities  are  quite  different  from  those  in  urban 
centers.  If  she  wants  to  be  happy,  she  must  try  to  assim- 
ilate their  point  of  view  and  become  really  interested  in  their 
amusements  and  pleasures.  In  addition  to  maintaining  an 
open  and  friendly  attitude  towards  people,  the  worker  should 
try  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  civic,  religious,  and  social 
life  of  the  community.  She  must  remember  that  the  people 
she  desires  to  meet  and  know  are  usually  very  busy  people, 
just  as  busy  in  their  ways  as  she  is  in  hers.  In  many  rural 
places  she  will  find  that  the  social  life  centers  about  the 
church.  It  is  the  natural  medium  for  social  life  and  con- 
tact. If,  therefore,  a  new  worker  allies  herself  with  the 
work  of  the  church,  she  will  ultimately  form  many  contacts 
which  will  provide  her  with  the  kind  of  social  life  the 
community  affords. 

One  public  health  nurse  writes:  "Choose  for  rural  work 
only  nurses  who  know  from  experience  that  they  like  coun- 
try life  and  can  adjust  happily.  Let  no  snobs,  however 
well  educated,  cultured  or  trained,  enter  there.  The  rural 
nurse  must  be  resourceful,  finding  good  company  within 
herself  when  alone,  and  she  must  be  adaptable,  finding 
within  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  rural  people,  company 
just  as  good,  when  she  is  with  them." 

If  the  worker  happens  to  have  lived  all  her  life  in  a  city 
she  has  no  realization  of  the  limited  cultural  opportunities 
in  the  rural  community  and  when  she  goes  to  a  small  town 
to  live  she  is  wholly  unprepared  for  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
plete change  of  interests  and  a  re-adjustment  to  the  new  en- 
vironment. Even  the  young  woman  born  and  reared  on  a 
farm  or  in  a  small  town  is  apt  to  be  painfully  conscious  of 
the  different  trend  her  interests  must  take  if  she  is  to  read- 
just happily  in  rural  environment  after  her  years  of  prepara- 
tion in  a  city. 

One  social  worker  has  written,  "The  difficulty  of  getting 
social  workers  to  go  to  a  rural  community  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  the  problem  of  keeping  them  there."  This  is  true, 
largely  because  of  the  barrenness  of  the  social  life  of  the 
worker. 

Social  workers  and  public  health  nurses  must  receive  their 
technical  training  in  metropolitan  centers,  since  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  those  professions  are  at  present 
confined  to  cities  having  large  hospitals,  schools  of  social 
service  and  well  organized  social  agencies.  The  specialized 
training  usually  follows  four  years  of  college  life  and  asso- 
ciation with  people  whose  interests  and  ambitions  are  simi- 
lar to  their  own. 

During  their  years  of  preparation  for  professional  work 
they  find  associates  with  common  interests  and  recreation 
available  according  to  their  needs  and  tastes;  libraries  are 
near  at  hand,  art  galleries  and  orchestra  concerts  within 
easy  reach,  and  theaters  and  opera  possible  if  economy  in 
other  matters  is  practiced.  Competitive  games,  indoor  and 
outdoor  sports  are  matters  of  universal  interest  and  the 
privilege  of  worship  in  a  church  which  provides  eloquent 
preaching  and  satisfying  music  is  open  to  all. 


It  is  during  the  first  few  months  of  her  assignment  when 
the  new  worker's  adaptability  is  being  subjected  to  a  severe 
strain,  when  she  feels  herself  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
that  a  discerning  board  of  directors  may  tip  the  balance 
in  favor  of  long  continued  service  in  the  community  rather 
than  resignation  at  the  end  of  one  year.  The  homesick 
nurse  or  social  worker  is  apt  to  forget  her  longing  in  respond- 
ing to  the  kindly  interest  of  the  understanding  board  mem- 
ber who  takes  the  time  to  introduce  her  to  the  minister  at 
the  church  door  and  places  within  her  reach  the  possibilities 
of  finding  congenial  companionship  in  the  new  community. 

Young  women  who  choose  social  service  or  nursing  as 
a  profession  expect  to  serve  the  communities  employing  them. 
They  enter  the  profession,  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister;  but  no  normal  woman  under  forty,  alert  of 
mind  and  possessed  of  broad  and  varied  interests,  is  con- 
tent to  remain  long  in  the  community  that  places  value  only 
on  her  capacity  to  serve  the  sick  and  the  maladjusted  and 
takes  no  account  of  her  own  need  for  diversion  and  recrea- 
tion. If  she  is  to  be  as  useful  to  those  whom  she  would 
serve  as  her  training  and  profession  have  fitted  her  to  be, 
she  must  be  recognized  as  an  individual,  not  merely  as  a 
medium  for  getting  certain  things  done  for  the  community. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  of  interest  to  the  members  of 
a  board  seeking  her  services,  to  recognize  her  position  as 
she  arrives,  a  stranger  in  their  midst,  and  to  make  her 
welcome.  They  need  not  place  her  under  social  obligations 
which  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  return,  but  they  might 
properly  open  channels  through  which  she  could  find  satis- 
faction in  her  work.  They  might,  further,  recognize  her 
as  an  individual  seeking  to  establish  her  own  place  in  the 
community,  to  shape  her  own  personal  life.  A  professional 
worker  in  common  with  every  one  else  has  the  need  for 
relaxation  from  work  and  the  right  to  supply  that  need  so 
long  as  she  does  not  violate  good  taste  in  her  choice  of 
recreation. 

Between  such  recognition  and  the  hit  or  miss,  sink  or 
swim,  method  of  allowing  her  to  flounder  about  homesick 
and  lonely  until  she  finds  congenial  companionship,  lies  all 
the  difference  between  continuity  of  service,  happily  rendered 
by  an  adjusted  worker,  and  the  yearly  resignations  which 
now  are  retarding  the  progress  of  public  health  and  social 
service  in  many  rural  communities. 

Notes 

IN  addition  to  the  regular  monthly  luncheons  of  the  New 
York  Committee  on  Publicity  Methods  in  Social  Work, 
the  committee  is  conducting  round  table  discussions  on  cer- 
tain technical  subjects,  the  first  of  which  was  multigraphing 
and  mimeographing.  Attendance  at  the  round  table  is 
limited  to  twenty-five,  to  facilitate  intimate  discussion  of 
actual  practice.  John  Hall,  director  of  the  Welfare  Federa- 
tion and  Community  Chest  of  Omaha,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  local  groups  of  the  Committee  on  Publicity 
Methods,  will  welcome  information  of  any  similar  round 
tables. 

PUBLICITY  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK  is  the  title  of  the 
_|_  forthcoming,  and  eagerly  awaited,  book  by  Mary  S. 
and  Evart  G.  Routzahn  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
"A  book  which  shows  how  present  knowledge  of  publicity 
methods  can  be  applied  effectively  to  social  work.  .  .  ."  Over 
400  pages;  price  $3.00.  To  appear  about  March  i. 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  EL  WOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Laying  the  Table  for  Laity 

"  1  f  ANY  of  our  meetings  where  lay  people  are  involved 
J[vl.  are  luncheon  meetings,"  writes  Raymond  Clapp, 
director  of  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland.  "Re- 
cently we  worked  out  a  plan  whereby  the  restaurant  sets 
the  table  in  advance  of  the  meeting  and  provides  a  buffet 
luncheon.  Platters  of  cold  meats,  some  hot  meat  course 
in  a  charing  dish,  salads  and  desserts  are  placed  on  the 
table.  This  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  usual  chicken 
patty,  veal  chop  and  filet  of  sole  luncheon.  There  is  much 
less  time  consumed  than  with  the  plan  of  having  each 
member  order  his  own  luncheon.  It  works  out  satisfactorily 
for  groups  of  a  dozen  or  more.  The  meeting  is  called  for 
12:10.  The  secretary  has  his  luncheon  earlier  and  the  actual 
business  of  the  meeting  is  started  not  later  than  12:30,  the 
meeting  going  ahead  while  the  members  are  eating  their 
luncheon.  In  this  way  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  is  saved  and  the  plan  is  not  expensive  because  the 
restaurant  saves  in  cost  of  service." 

A  Little  Tact,  Please! 

THE  ever-suggestive  Little  Schoolmaster,  whose  pertin- 
ent remarks  are  to  be  found  in  the  back  of  Printers 
Ink  every  week,  makes  a  practical  suggestion :  "The  School- 
master frequently  has  received  letters  which  commenced  as 
follows:  'Your  recent  letter  has  been  turned  over  to  me 
by  Mr.  Smith  and  I  am  pleased  to  send  you  the  information 
requested.'  This  type  of  opening  is  pretty  familiar,  so 
familiar  in  fact  that  it  has  become  hackneyed.  The  School- 
master has  always  felt  that  the  expression  'turned  over'  was 
far  from  ideal.  It  implies  vaguely  that  Mr.  Jones,  since 
the  matter  was  not  in  his  purview,  has  quietly  but  thor- 
oughly washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  business.  Of  course 
what  has  actually  happened  is  quite  different,  but  the  impli- 
cation is  still  there.  A  better  method  of  phrasing  was  shown 
recently  in  a  letter  from  the  Coca-Cola  Company  which 
commenced,  'Mr.  Turner  Jones  has  shared  with  me  your 
letter  of  September  30.'  That  wording  implies  an  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  original  recipient  which  is  not  implied 
by  the  wording  'turned  over'." 

When  You  Plan  a  Big  Mailing 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Tuberculosis 
League  produced  this  idea:  "Don't  load  up  a  small  post 
office  with  a  big  mailing  of  circulars  or  letters  and  expect 
the  postal  clerks  to  get  the  entire  lot  sent  out  over  night. 
It  is  advisable  to  confer  with  the  postmaster  when  a  big 
mailing  is  planned  and  arrange  mailing  dates  with  him. 
Frequently  the  job  can  be  finished  and  deposited  in  the 
post  office  several  days  ahead  of  the  release  date.  The 
postal  clerks  can  then  get  some  of  it  cancelled  and  sorted 
each  day,  holding  the  entire  lot  until  you  want  it  released." 
Another  idea  from  the  same  meeting:  "In  preparing  a  big 
mailing  of  circulars  or  letters  several  days  in  advance,  care 
should  be  taken  to  store  the  envelopes  away  from  steam 


pipes  or  other  moist  places  for  otherwise  the  flaps  of  the 
envelopes  may  automatically  seal  before  their  enclosures 
can  be  inserted." 

Who  Are  Our  Directors  ? 

SOCIAL  agencies  might  well  follow  the  example  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  in  mailing  stockholders  a 
booklet  giving  a  photograph  and  biography  of  each  of  the 
twenty  directors,  including  profession,  birthplace,  education 
and  length  of  service  as  a  director.  Such  a  booklet,  giving 
the  pictures,  and  biographies  plainly  and  simply  stated,  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  a  social  agency 
should  breed  confidence  in  its  work. 

Why  Ask? 

DOES  your  telephone  operator  say  "Who  is  it,  please?" 
when  some  one  telephones  your  office  and  asks  for 
you?  Is  such  a  question  necessary?  Does  the  operator 
ever  do  anything  but  switch  the  call  to  you  after  she  has 
asked  the  question?  Does  the  question  not  sound  to  the 
person  who  is  calling  as  though,  if  he  were  not  the  right 
person,  he  might  not  get  to  you  ?  Is  this  a  proper  impression 
to  be  created  by  the  executive  of  a  social  agency  who  pre- 
sumably should  be  available  to  all  people?  Would  it  not 
be  better  if  the  operator  made  the  connection  and  let  you 
ask  your  own  question  without  any  apparently  impertinent 
questions  of  her  own? 

Training  Young  Men  in  the  Campaign 

FM.  McBROOM,  executive  secretary  of  the  Savannah 
^  Federation  and  Community  Chest,  writes:  "We  all 
realize  that  it  is  very  important  that  the  younger  men  of 
every  community  be  trained  step  by  step  to  take  the  part 
they  will  eventually  be  called  upon  to  assume  in  years  to 
come.  We  are  using  what  seems  to  us  an  effective  method 
in  bringing  these  younger  men  into  the  field.  The  chair- 
man of  our  drive  selects  three  or  four  men  who  are  to 
work  with  him  as  associate  chairmen.  He  delegates  cer- 
tain work  to  them  and  gives  them  certain  responsibilities. 
In  this  way  these  people  become  interested  and  get  a  definite 
knowledge  of  the  organization  and  how  it  works.  Those 
who  have  the  ability  and  take  the  training  will  eventually 
be  able  to  serve  as  chairmen  of  the  drive  themselves." 

The  Automobile  Again 

MARY  RAYMOND,  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest  in  Miami,  reports  that  the  advice 
which  we  gave  her  in  The  Survey,  regarding  a  social  agency 
loaning  money  to  a  worker  to  buy  a  car,  and  then  letting 
the  worker  pay  the  money  back  out  of  an  allowance  by  the 
agency  of  seven  cents  a  mile,  had  worked  beautifully  until 
the  worker  quit  the  job,  with  ninety  dollars  still  owing  on 
the  car.  The  social  agency  finally  settled  the  matter  by 
buying  the  car  for  the  ninety  dollars.  We  suggest  that 
the  social  agency  might  avoid  the  difficulty  by  having  the 
worker  sign  the  same  kind  of  a  note  that  he  would  if  he 
were  to  buy  a  car  on  the  installment  plan  through  one  of 
the  automobile  finance  companies.  Indeed,  to  avoid  the 
friction  between  worker  and  agency  which  might  develop 
from  the  agency  trying  to  collect  the  amount  due  on  the 
car  each  month,  it  might  be  a  good  plan  for  a  social  agency 
to  handle  the  whole  transaction  through  an  automobile 
finance  company,  with  the  credit  of  the  social  agency 
utilized,  if  necessary,  in  place  of  the  initial  cash  payment. 
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An  Evening  for  Recreation 

AN  innovation  will  be  made  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  to  be  held  in  Memphis,  May 
2  to  9.  The  general  session  usually  sched- 
uled for  Monday  evening  will  be  omitted 
this  year.  General  sessions  will  be  held 
at  8  p.  m.  on  Wednesday,  May  2;  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  Saturday  (the  president's  re- 
ception), Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  at  i  p.  m., 
Wednesday,  May  9,  closing  the  conference. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  May  7,  at  3  p.  m.  The  Sur- 
vey tea,  for  readers  of  The  Survey  and 
their  friends,  is  scheduled  for  Friday, 
May  4,  at  4  p.  m. 

What  Do  You  Mean — Isolation? 

THE  summer  of  1928  will  see  thousand? 
of  social  and  health  workers  tripping 
tc  Europe  for  international  conventions. 
The  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  will  be  held  in  Paris,  July  8  to  13. 
The  National  Conference  has  been  re- 
quested to  provide  an  official  delegation 
of  at  least  one  hundred  and  has  requested 
each  division  and  kindred  group  to  de- 
signate representatives  who,  at  no  expense 
to  the  National  Conference,  will  attend  all 
the  sessions  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence and  participate  in  the  discussion  of 
one  of  the  five  sections — organization  of 
social  work,  training  for  social  work, 
methods  of  social  case  work,  social  work 
and  industry,  social  work  and  public 
health.  Social  workers  from  the  United 
States  who  are  in  Paris  next  summer  are 
invited  to  attend  the  plenary  sessions, 
whether  or  not  they  are  official  delegates. 
Further  details  may  be  obtained  from 
Howard  R.  Knight,  general  secretary,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  227  East 
Long  Street.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ten  conferences  of  kindred  interest  will 
be  held  in  Paris  before  and  during  the 
International  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
For  dates  and  details  see  the  November 
issue  of  the  National  Conference  Bulletin. 
(If  you  are  not  now  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  you 
should  join  at  once  and  receive  the  Bul- 
letin regularly.) 

And  in  September 

THE  Sixth  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  against  Tuberculosis  will 
be  held  in  Rome,  September  25-27.  Three 
subjects  only  will  be  discussed:  The  diag- 
nosis of  infantile  tuberculosis,  filterable 
elements  of  the  tubercle  virus,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  tuberculosis  prophylaxis  in 
rural  districts. 

Synthetic  Children 

"T  AM  mighty  glad  so  many  people  in 
•*•  America  are  taking  up  the  children 
work.  I  used  to  think  there  might  be  some 
chance  of  getting  our  government  inter- 
ested in  it,  but  that  was  hoping  too  much. 


Being  a  ranchman  and  farmer  and  also 
a  child  owner,  I  have  often  wished  that 
when  one  of  my  children  got  sick  I  could 
wire  or  call  up  some  government  expert 
and  have  him  come  look  after  them.  Like 
I  can  do  if  one  of  my  cows,  or  pigs  get 
some  disease. 

"If  your  fertilizer  is  not  agreeing  with 
your  land,  the  government  will  send  a 
specialist,  but  if  the  food  is  not  agreeing 
with  the  baby,  why  we  have  to  find  out 
what's  the  matter  ourselves,  and  lots  of 
times  parents  mean  well  but  they  don't 
know  much. 

"So  I  am  glad  that  you  people  are  in- 
terested in  children.  Course  they  are  a  lot 
of  trouble,  but  we  just  don't  seem  to  be 
smart  enough  to  find  something  that  would 
be  less  trouble  that  would  replace  them. 

"That's  the  only  thing  we  are  shy  now 
is  synthetic  children. 

"It's  not  a  bad  idea  whoever  thought  of 
doing  something  for  the  children. 

"If  it  works  and  you  improve  them,  I 
will  send  you  mine. 

"Yours, 

"Will  Rogers." 

Reprinted  from  the  December  issue  of 
Public  Welfare  Progress,  published  by  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Child  Labor  Day  This  Month 

•-THROUGHOUT  the  country  Child  La- 
1  bor  Day  will  be  observed  for  the 
twenty-first  year  in  1928,  January  28  in 
synagogues,  January  29  in  churches  and 
January  30  in  schools  and  clubs.  As  in 
former  years,  this  will  be  the  occasion  for 
religious  and  educational  organizations, 
women's  clubs  and  other  interested  groups 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  their  members 
the  fact  that  the  problem  of  child  labor 
is  not  yet  solved.  The  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  will  send  free  of  charge  to  any 
interested  group  an  analysis  of  the  law  of 
its  state  and  other  material  to  aid  in  the 
observance  of  the  day. 

New  Commonwealth  Fund 
Activity 

THE  Commonwealth  Fund  announces 
the  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Pub- 
lications which  will  issue  reports  and 
studies  dealing  with  the  various  activities 
of  the  fund.  As  part  of  its  work  the  new 
division  will  continue  the  series  of  pub- 
licati»ns  relative  to  the  fund's  program  in 
the  field  of  mental  hygiene  and  child  guid- 
ance, which  was  begun  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delin- 
quency. This  committee  created  for  the 
demonstration  period  of  the  program 
above  mentioned,  has  now  been  dis- 
continued and  its  staff  has  become  the 
staff  of  the  new  division.  Graham  R. 
Taylor  is  director  of  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications, at  578  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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California's  Child  Welfare 
Institute 

""I""1  HE  University  of  California  has  re- 
J-  ceived  a  grant  from  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial  to  "discover,  gather, 
assemble  and  make  available  to  parents, 
accurate  data  concerning  the  development 
of  children."  The  California  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  is  providing  the 
rental  of  a  building  in  Berkeley  which 
houses  the  offices  of  the  institute  and  a 
nursery  school  for  children  from  18  to  41 
months  old.  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Stolz  has  been 
appointed  director. 

Another  State  Conference 

REPORT  of  elections  from  the  Maine 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  received 
too  late  for  publication  in  the  December  15 
Survey  with  announcements  from  other 
states: 

President — Dr.  Stephen  Vosburgh, 
Pownal. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  William  Pattangall, 
Waterville;  Mrs.  Bertha  Pettingill,  Port- 
land. 

Treasurer — Andres  Myrhman,  Lewiston. 

Secretary — Rose  Pearl  Danforth,  Port- 
land. 

Next  meeting,  probably  at  Portland,  fail 
of  1928. 

Miscellaneous 

ILLINOIS  CHILDRENS  HOME  and 
Aid  Society  and  the  Jewish  Home-Finding 
Society,  Chicago,  are  cooperating  with  the 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  a  new  pro- 
gram of  field  work.  William  W.  Burke, 
of  the  university  faculty,  will  devote  half 
his  time  to  supervising  students  doing  their 
field  work  with  one  or  the  other  of  these 
social  agencies.  Recent  additions  to  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Social  Administra- 
tion include  A.  M.  McMillan,  M.  J. 
Blackburn,  Harrison  Dobbs,  J.  A.  Kepecs, 
and  Dr.  Elinor  Nims. 

ANNE  ROLLER  joined  The  Survey  field 
staff  on  January  first.  She  will  spend  the 
first  four  months  in  the  East  and  after 
May  i  will  represent  The  Survey  half 
time  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Miss  Roller 
was  formerly  executive  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Wilkes  Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  recently  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  C.O.S.  of  New  York  City. 
She  won  second  prize  in  the  short  story 
contest  conducted  last  Spring  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publicity  Methods,  with  The 
White  Elephant,  which  appeared  in  Sur- 
vey Graphic  for  July  i,  1927. 

BROOKLYN  JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE BUREAU  (the  Child  Guidance  Or- 
ganization for  Jewish  Children)  has 
moved  from  9  Court  Square  to  the  new 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  Building, 
285  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn.  Re- 
cent additions  to  the  staff  are  Jeanette 
Axelrode,  Emanuel  Borenstern,  Irwin  Ro- 
sen, David  Isaacs. 

THE  GIRL  SCOUTS  are  lucky  in  their 
editors.  First,  they  had  Helen  Ferris,  who 
made  a  bright  and  shining  example  of 
The  American  Girl  magazine.  Then,  on 
Miss  Ferris'  resignation,  they  were  able 
to  promote  to  the  editorship  Camille 
Davied,  who  was  for  several  years  on  the 
The  Survey  staff.  (Continued  on  page  538) 


COMM  UNIC  ATIONS 


Congratulations  to  Whittier 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  a  portion 
of  a  letter  we  recently  received  from  Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  which  I  quote  to 
you  with  his  permission: 

When  I  returned  to  this  country  after  a  year's  trip  abroad, 
I  found  a  three-month-old  copy  of  The  Survey  in  which  was  an 
account  of  the  work  being  done  in  your  institution  [Make  the 
Method  Fit  the  Mind,  The  Survey,  June  I,  page  266].  I  am 
writing  to  say  that  this  account  pleases  me  more  than  anything 
I  have  read  anywhere  regarding  the  work  in  any  American 
college.  ...  If  I  can  judge  from  this  article,  what  you  are  doing 
comes  nearer  the  thing  I  myself  think  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
American  college  than  anything  else  I  have  heard  about.  I 
congratulate  you  upon  it. 

Coming  from  a  man  as  high  up  in  the  educational  world  and 
as  progressive  as  Dr.  Kilpatrick,  this  word  of  praise  has  meant 
a  great  deal  to  us,  and  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be  glad 
to  hear  this  comment  upon  the  Survey  article. 

J.  HERSCHEL  COFFIN 

Dean,  Whittier  College,  Whittier,  California 

Volunteers  Wanted 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Several  recent  communications  from  India 
indicate  that  students  in  that  country,  under  the  influence  ap- 
parently of  men  who  have  studied  in  the  United  States,  are 
eager  to  follow  the  trend  of  American  social  development 
through  The  Survey  and  other  serious  periodicals;  but  they 
cannot  afford  to  subscribe  for  them.  If  two  readers  care  to 
give  away  their  copies  and  do  not  mind  the  cost  and  effort 
of  mailing  them,  I  can  furnish  addresses  which  would  ensure 
grateful  acceptance  and  good  educational  use. 

BRUNO  LASKER 

129  East  52  Street,  New  York 

Keep  Them  in  School 

To  THE  EDITOR:  There  are  two  different  schools  of  thought 
regarding  the  desirability  of  keeping  in  school  14-  and  15-year- 
old  children  who  are  retarded  in  regular  academic  work.  The 
first  group  argues  that  such  children  will  not  profit  by  further 
attendance  and  that  it  is  to  their  own  advantage  to  enter 
industry.  The  second  school  of  thought,  which  is  shared  by 
most  educators,  social  workers  and  students  of  industrial  prob- 
lems, believes  that  most  of  these  children  are  educable  if  the 
right  methods  are  used.  They  view  the  problem  primarily  as 
one  of  curriculum  adjustment  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  motor-minded  child  who  is  unable  to  follow  the  tradi- 
tional academic  curriculum. 

Anna  Y.  Reed  whose  book,  Human  Waste  in  Education,  was 
reviewed  in  The  Survey  of  December  15,  belongs  to  the  former 
group.  In  the  Introductory  Overview  she  writes:  "We  live 
in  the  end  of  an  age  in  which  juvenile  employment  has  been  an 
industrial  asset  and  an  educational  liability;  we  live  in  the 
beginning  of  an  age  in  which  juvenile  employment  is  fast  be- 
coming an  educational  asset  and  an  industrial  liability."  (Dr. 
Reed's  italics.)  Dr.  Reed  places  the  upper  age  limit  for  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  14  years  and  we  regret  that  the  reviewer 
apparently  concurs  in  her  underlying  theory  that  what  we  need 


:s  "not  more  compulsory  schooling  but  a  better  handling  of 
children  through  a  study  of  their  individual  differences." 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  believes  thoroughly 
in  the  necessity  for  a  more  flexible  curriculum  adapted  to  the 
individual- needs  of  children,  but  it  believes  that  this  can  and 
should  be  extended  to  the  14-  and  15-year-old  group.  If  these 
children  are  retarded,  it  becomes  even  more  important  to  keep 
them  out  of  industry,  for  inferior  children,  as  Helen  T.  Wooley 
points  out  in  her  book,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Children, 
mature  more  slowly  than  do  normal  children,  and  the  years 
between  14  and  16  constitute  the  period  of  their  most  rapid 
growth.  "The  objection  to  the  l6-year  age  limit  for  leaving 
school,"  writes  Mrs.  Wooley,  "has  come  in  part  from  the 
school  itself  and  it  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  inferior  children 
cannot  keep  up  the  academic  pace  of  the  traditional  school 
until  the  age  of  16.  They  merely  become  retarded  and  discour- 
aged, develop  a  sense  of  inferiority,  form  bad  habits  of  truancy, 
and  sometimes  become  delinquent.  This  is  all  quite  true,  but 
the  solution  of  the  problem  should  be  that  of  changing  the 
type  of  school  to  fit  the  child  rather  than  that  of  eliminating 
the  child  from  school." 

If  the  schools,  instead  of  releasing  children  at  14,  reorganize 
their  work  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  these  slow-minded 
children,  who  constitute  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of  all  those 
enrolled,  the  arguments  against  compulsory  schooling  after  the 
age  of  14  will  have  vanished. 

May  I  suggest  that  Dr.  Reed's  book  constitutes  dangerously 
subtle  propaganda  for  lowering  the  minimum  age  and  educa- 
tional requirements  for  entrance  into  industry. 

GERTRUDE  FOLKS  ZIMAND 
National  Child  Labor  Committee 


Samuel  McChord  Crothers 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  once  a  visitor  in  an  experimental  colony 
bent  upon  proving  to  our  diseased  and  sinning  world  how  easily 
it  could  be  remolded  into  perfect  health  and  virtue.  Achieve- 
ments so  far  had  been  scanty  enough.  But  from  an  old  man 
cautious  because  he  had  tried  two  other  colonies,  I  got  this 
one  informing  comment:  "You  like  most  of  the  members  here, 
if  you  don't  see  too  much  of  'em.  There's  only  one  or  two 
that  you  can  stand  it  to  see  round  all  the  time." 

Richard  Cabot's  admirable  word  about  Dr.  Crothers  and 
his  family  [The  Survey  for  December  15,  1927]  recalled  this 
observation.  Added  to  a  rare  modesty,  Dr.  Crothers  had  a 
cheerful  sanity  that  made  him  the  best  of  companions.  To  that 
tiny  Utopian  minority  "you  could  stand  it  to  have  round  a 
good  deal"  he  certainly  would  have  been  admitted. 

I  once  heard  of  "the  dreamy  quality  of  his  mind"  as  a  mild 
criticism.  Of  one  who  had  invariably  so  good  a  time  with  his 
own  mind,  the  word  dreamy  mav  be  understood,  but  it  is  only 
a  footnote  to  his  page.  It  was  an  unfailing  pleasure  to  talk 
with  him  about  the  severely  practical  questions  constantly  raised 
in  The  Survey. 

Whether  it  was  that  he  was  born  with  a  temperament 
"worth  a  gold  guinea  an  hour"  as  was  said  of  another  long 
ago,  or  from  his  priceless  early  experience  on  what,  forty 
years  ago,  was  frontier  in  California  and  Nevada,  he  had  a 
most  enviable  range  of  kindly  but  always  shrewd  and  pene- 
trating observation  on  these  problems.  He  was  as  free  from 
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every  shade  of  malice  as  he  was  from  all  mental  rigidities  and 
dogmatisms.  Few  men  were  ever  a  better  illustration  of  what 
a  natural  and  quite  irresistible  humor  may  do  to  soften  and  to 
enlighten  our  human  judgments. 

It  was  this  which  gave  such  unerring  felicity  to  his  use  of 
literary  and  historic  illustrations.  He  was  the  natural  play- 
fellow of  rare  spirits  like  Thomas  Fuller,  Charles  Lamb  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  It  was  a  delight  to  watch  his  mind  play 
about  a  topic  as  vexed  by  practical  difficulties  as,  let  us  say, 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment;  the  outlook  for  democracy,  or 
the  justification  of  a  public  censorship  of  opinion.  It  was  as  if 
nothing  austere  or  commonplace  could  enter  and  leave  his 
mind  without  some  happy  change  that  gave  it  new  interest 
and  charm. 

I  have  an  ample  collection  of  world  maxims  and  proverbs 
coined  out  of  those  rigors  of  common  experience  which  unite 
all  ages  as  they  unite  the  different  races  of  nren.  There  is  one 
aphorism  beautiful  in  significance  that  in  different  dialects 
occurs  a  score  of  times.  One  form  expresses  the  soul  of  them 
all:  "The  subtlest  wisdom  is  mixed  with  playfulness."  The 
words  recall  imposing  names — Socrates,  Erasmus  with  his  book 
In  Praise  of  Folly,  to  Montaigne,  down  to  our  own  Lincoln. 
Yet  I  never  have  heard,  even  from  the  most  confident  of  the 
many-hued  psychologists,  an  adequate  interpretation  of  this 
quite  certain  fact,  that  there  is  no  massed  wealth  of  informa- 
tion, no  amplitude  of  learning  that  is  not  transfigured  and 
warmed  into  new  and  richer  meaning  by  this  playful  quality 
which  we  name  humor.  We  cannot  ever  think  of  Dr.  Crothers 
apart  from  humor.  It  was  this  which  every  human  being  felt 
who  met  him.  It  was  this  which  so  instantly  won  his  audiences 
in  the  large  lecture  field  that  annexed  the  country  to  his  parish. 
We  see  it  once  more  in  the  experience  of  the  wife,  of  whom 
it  should  be  said  that  in  her  own  right  and  in  her  own  way 
she  was  peer  of  her  husband  in  mother  wit  as  well  as  in  a 
practical  sagacity  which  he  somewhat  envied.  What  tribute 
could  be  rarer  than  that  letters  from  distant  places  and  from 
persons  quite  unknown — many  hundreds  of  them — should  so 
immediately  pour  in  upon  her  as  if  aching  to  express  a  sympathy 
as  eager  as  it  was  genuine! 

So  far  afield  and  to  so  many  souls  the  written  and  spoken 
word  of  this  wise  teacher  had  carried  the  spiritual  message 
that  lights  up  and  gladdens  whatever  is  deepest  and  best  in  our 
common  humanity. 

JOHN  GRAHAM   BROOKS 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


are  in  perfect  accord.  The  book  discusses  the  subject  at  length 
and  expresses  the  author's  opinion  that  municipal  sickness-care 
should  not  be  placed  under  the  health  officer,  except  as  it  may 
be  desirable  for  the  health  officer  to  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  services  for  the  care  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, or  to  provide  for  bedside  nursing  of  the  sick  in  their 
homes  as  one  phase  of  a  generalized  health  nursing  program. 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  Dr.  Emerson's  criticism, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  quote  rather  extensively 
from  one  of  Dr.  Emerson's  own  surveys  in  support  of  the 
argument  for  separating  sickness  prevention  from  sickness  care. 
Discussion  of  the  administrative  relation  of  care  of  the 
chronic  and  incurable,  the  aged  and  infirm,  is  furthermore  not 
omitted,  but  since  the  book  is  designed  mainly  for  the  use  of 
students  of  public  administration,  it  is,  as  stated  in  its  preface, 
intentionally  elementary  in  its  treatment  of  these  special 
problems.  A  complete  discussion  of  all  phases  of  sickness  care 
is  quite  another  story,  to  be  written  by  others  more  competent 
to  do  so.  The  excellent  books  of  Davis  and  Warner,  Chapman, 
and  others  on  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  to  which  the  reviewer 
refers,  fill  a  place  in  public  health  literature  not  sought  for 
City  Health  Administration.  Thfc  former  are  books  which  the 
average  student  of  public  administration  cannot  read  under- 
standingly  until  he  has  a  somewhat  more  general  picture  of  the 
structure  of  health  organization  and  is  familiar  with  the  first 
principles  of  public  health  practice.  It  was  to  make  it  possible 
for  such  students  to  use  the  more  comprehensive  special  works 
intelligently  that  City  Health  Administration  was  written.  The 
author  will  be  more  than  satisfied  if  the  book  serves  this  purpose. 

CARL  E.  McCoMBS,  M.D. 
National  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,    New    York 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Feeling  as  I  do  so  high  a  degree  of  admiration 
for  Dr.  McCombs'  book,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  I  have  given 
him  cause  of  complaint  where  we  are  entirely  in  accord  on 
the  main  principles  involved.  It  would  have  been  less  am- 
biguous if  I  had  used  the  present  tense  in  the  sentence  he  quotes, 
since  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Dr.  McCombs  does  condemn  the 
inclusion  of  general  sickness  care  under  the  health  officer. 

Dr.  McCombs'  experience  in  the  matters  discussed  in  his 
book  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  95  per  cent  at  least  of 
the  municipal  health  officers  in  this  country  that  no  one  will 
take  seriously  my  gentle  jibes  at  his  somewhat  over-confident 
finality  of  statement  and  advice  in  some  phases  of  the  subject. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


Reviewer  and  Reviewed 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  his  generous  and  kindly  review  of  my 
recent  book,  City  Health  Administration,  in  The  Survey  of 
November  15,  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  remarks  incidentally  that 
the  author  has  not  had  his  critical  sense  humbled  by  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  to  administer  a  public  health  service 
himself.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  such  responsibility  would 
have  been  salutary.  The  author  agrees  with  this  point  of  view, 
but  wishes  to  assure  Survey  readers  that  the  business  of  getting 
out  a  book  on  public  health  and  having  it  reviewed  by  those 
who  speak  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes  is  an  experience 
guaranteed  to  humble  the  most  hardened  critic,  whether  of 
public  health  administration  or  books  about  it.  So  it  is  with 
proper  humility  that  I  offer  a  mild  protest  against  being  held 
to  answer  for  opinions  quite  erroneously  attributed  to  me  by 
the  reviewer. 

"The  inclusion  of  general  care  of  the  sick  under  the  health 
officer  should  be  mentioned  chiefly  to  be  condemned,"  says  the 
reviewer.  With  this  as  his  text,  he  inquires  why,  if  we  are  to 
include  the  activities  for  sickness  care  under  the  health  depart- 
ment, does  the  author  omit  the  problems  of  the  chronic  and 
incurable,  the  aged  and  infirm,  etc.  Dr.  Emerson  and  the  author 


Poets  Take  Notice 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mrs.  Fisher  says  on  the  first  page  of  The 
Survey  for  December  I,  1927,  that  you  need  a  song  to  march 
to.  Would  it  be  out  of  order  for  me  to  suggest  that  you  invite 
the  poets  of  America  to  read  The  Survey  for  a  year  and  then 
produce?  The  competitions  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  England 
have  been  very  successful. 

H.  D.  PYOTT 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


Lament   of  a  Benedict  on  Receiving  a 
Survey   Copy 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Answering  your  S.O.S.  call,  Has  the  home 
lost  its  halo? — I  hope  so.  The  home,  the  church  and  the  jail 
keep  the  past  ever  with  us.  I  am  not  bewildered  by  quick 
marriage  nor  by  quick  divorce,  but  by  marriage.  I  would  not 
welcome  a  discussion  by  even  two  persons — and  sixteen  is 
awful!  What  can  we  do  to  lessen  our  mail? 

CHAS.  ERSKINE  SCOTT  WOOD 
Las  Gatoi,  California 


(Continued  from  page  530)  is  bitter,  the  line  of  battle 

of  the  opium  ring  will  be  hidden  behind  the  smoke  screen 
of  states'  rights,  as  it  has  always  been  hidden  behind  the 
smoke  screens  of  national  sovereignty  and  national  interest. 
Without  an  aroused  public  interest  the  issue  may  easily  go 
by  default.  Mr.  Gavit's  book  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  potent 
means  for  arousing  this  interest. 

JOSEPH  P.  CHAMBERLAIN 
Columbia  University 


RUN   OF  THE  SHELVES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


JUVENILE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  LABOR  MOBILITY  IN  THE 
BUSINESS  CYCLE,  by  Maurice  B.  Hexter.  Massachusetts  Child  Labor 
Committee.  Ill  pp.  Price  $1.00  cloth,  50  cents  paper,  postpaid  of  The 
Surrey. 

THIS  is  a  study  of  fluctuations  in  the  amounts  of  child  labor 
in  Massachusetts  made  by  applying  the  latest  statistical 
methods.  It  is  intended  for  students  of  statistics  and  of  the 
business  cycle.  The  subject  matter  is  the  variation  in  the 
numbers  of  children  certificated  for  employment  beginning  in 
1899  in  Boston.  The  material  is  drawn  primarily  from  records 
of  the  Boston  School  Committee  showing  certification  of 
children  beginning  in  1899.  The  rigorous  analysis  begins,  how- 
ever, with  1914  because  the  many  changes  in  legislation  in  1913 
caused  a  break  in  the  homogeneity  of  the  data. 

The  analysis  covers  six  series;  namely  new  employment 
certificates,  new  educational  certificates  where  school  attendance 
is  compulsory,  new  educational  certificates  where  school  at- 
tendance is  voluntary,  employment  certificates  reissued,  edu- 
cational certificates  reissued  where  school  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory, and  educational  certificates  reissued  where  school 
attendance  is  voluntary. 

These  six  series  yield  information  about  the  following  re- 
actions of  the  juvenile  labor  market:  the  trend,  the  seasonal 
fluctuations,  the  cyclical  variations,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween these  fluctuations  and  certain  fluctuations  and  certain 
correlatives. 

This  is  volume  two  of  the  series  of  which  volume  one  was 
Child  Labor  in  Massachusetts  by  Raymond  G.  Fuller  and 
Mabel  A.  Strong.  FLORENCE  KELLEY 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CHANGING  CITY:  H.  Paul  Douglass, 
New  York.  453  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  a  survey  of  sixteen  institutional  churches  which, 
once  in  high-class  residence  areas,  were  finally  abandoned  by 
their  congregations.  Later,  surrounded  by  commerce,  industry 
or  plain,  poor  folks,  they  try  to  become  service  centers.  While 
many  churches  migrate,  these  that  were  studied  are  typical  of 
that  considerable  class  that  hold  their  ground  and  try  to  adapt 
to  a  changing  situation.  While  the  study  has  a  significance, 
some  of  its  suggestions  do  not  to  me  seem  to  be  drastic  enough. 
To  be  kind  to  the  Protestant  church  at  the  center  of  the  city, 
some  one  ought  to  be  hard  enough  to  sound  a  death-knell. 
Many  churches  on  valuable  sites,  their  congregations  all  but 
vanished,  never  able  to  meet  expenses — yet  live  on  and  on. 

NELS  ANDERSON 

VENTILATION  AND  HEALTH,  by  Thomas  D.  H'ood  and  Ethel  M. 
Hendrickson.  Appleton.  210  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  STUDY  of  the  newer  theories  of  ventilation  and  how  to 
apply  them,  by  two  authorities  on  public  health  and  its  practice. 
Of  importance  to  home  and  school,  to  store,  office,  restaurant 
and  factory  managers. 

TOTEM  AND  TABOO,  by  Dr.  Sigmtind  Freud.  New  Republic  281 
pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DELUSION  AND  DREAM,  by  Dr.  Sigmund  Frtud.  New  Republic 
256  pp.  Price  $1.08  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TWO  of  Freud's  earlier  books  reprinted  in  a  format  and  at 
a  price  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18   Somerset   Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


Bryn  Mawr  College 

CAROLA  WOERISHOFFER  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships 

Preparation  for  all  types  of  work  in   Social  Case 
Work,  Community  Organization,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions and  Social  and  Industrial  Research. 
Open  to  Graduate  Students  Only 

One  and  two  year  certificates. 
Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Write   immediately  for  fuller  information. 
Address:  BRYN  MAWR,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTHWEST 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE 

Dallas,  Texas 


February 


13     to      March 

Courses    in : 


24,      1928 


COMMUNITY   ORGANIZATION 
CHILD  WELFARE 
SOCIAL   CASE  WORK 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES 

With  a  faculty  selected  from  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Kansas 
City  Provident  Association,  Children's  Aid  Society  and  other 
organizations. 

For  full  announcement  write 
THE   DIRECTOR,    2419    Maple   Avenue,    Dallas,    Texas 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry   Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER   &   CO. 
484    Fulton    Street  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 

Hudson   and   North  Moore   Streets  New   York 

Electric  Clock  System 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST.  Inc. 
501    Fifth   Avenue  New   York   City 
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THE    ADMINISTRATOR'S    GUIDE 


Appeals  By  Mail 

HERT'S    PEN    PROCESSED    LETTERS 
PERSONALIZED, 

New   and    Effective.      Have   all    the   appearance 

of    actually    hand    written    letters.       Cost    less. 

Samples    on     Request 

G.   Hert,  106    East    19th    Street,    N.    Y.    City 

Direct-by-Mail 

AHREND  LETTERS  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N,  V.  C.  Publicity  and  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns promoted.  Conception,  copy,  produc- 
tion. News  Value  and  Human  Interest  clever- 
ly treated.  Staff  of  175;  resultful;  reasonable. 
Ask  for  IDEAS. 

BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC., 

106   East   lyth  St.,  New   York  City. 

Offering  a  dependable   and  complete 
service    of    the    highest    quality. 

Lists  compiled  for  philanthropic  purposes. 
Appeal  letters  and  literature  written  by  experts. 

Multigraphing,  Addressing  and  Mailing. 
Letters  individually  electrically  typewritten. 
Reports  mimeographed,  collated  and  bound. 
Careful  attention  to  out  of  town  orders. 
References,  samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Accounts  anywhere  handled. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 

Engraving 

GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engravers. 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 

Facsimile  Letters 

D.  H.  AHREND  CO.,  INC.,  52  Duane  St.. 
N.  Y.  C.  Oldest,  largest  plant  in  East. 
Ahrend-Process  letters  closest  approach  to 
actual  typewritten  letter.  Complete  mailing 
service.  Any  quantity,  any  time,  lists  held 
confidential.  Attractive  prices.  Postal  brings 
samples  and  customers  served. 


Envelopes 


WOODLAND  MILLS,  103  Fifth  Avenue. 
N.  Y.  C-  Envelopes — for  magazines,  cata- 
'ogues  and  booklets,  printed  or  plain. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
FILLING-IN 


EXECUTIVES  ATTENTION 

DO  not  waste  your  energy  deciding 

where  to  buy  service  and  supplies. 

Use  the  firms  listed  in  the 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  GUIDE 

Mailing  Lists 

BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC., 

106   East    19th    St.,  New   York  City. 
Lists    for    Philanthropic    Drives,    new,    guaran- 
teed authentic.     Sold  or  rented.     Special — 7,000 
wealthy  U.   S.   Protestants.     Write  for  details. 

Multigraphing 

ADDRESSING 
FOLDING 

"OF     THE      BETTER     KIND" 
Intelligent    service.      Reasonable    rates.      You 
can    depend    on     us    to    meet     your    mailing 
schedule. 

CRITERION    LETTER   SERVICE 

41    West    21st    St..    New    York,    N.    Y. 

Gramercy   2227 

Office  Equipment 

ART    METAL    CONSTRUCTION     CO., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Makers  of  the  most  com- 
plete line  of  steel  office  equipment  for  the 
modern  office.  Filing  cabinets,  desks,  safes, 
shelving,  wardrobes,  cupboards  and  filing  sup- 
plies. Write  for  catalogue  on  the  equipment 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Prompt  service. 
Branches  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

FILTERED     WATER    SERVICE,     INC., 

70  Bedford  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Provides  pure  cold 
drinking  water  at  a  nominal  monthly  charge. 
Our  apparatus  is  rented  only,  never  sold. 
Inspected,  cleaned,  maintained  by  us  without 
additional  expense.  Send  for  booklet. 

READEASY  -  IMPROVED  TYPEWRIT- 
ER  COPYHOLDER  has  no  equal  for  busy 
offices.  Over  a  million  sold.  Rcadeasy,  223 
Grand  Ave.,  W.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations — Office  furniture,  ex- 
clusive commercial  grades  and  up.  Attractive 
prices,  write. 


PURO  FILTER  SERVICE  (formerly  Cent.- 
drink),  with  "the  Coil  that  Cools"— ^a  health 
necessity.  A  wonderful  Filter-Purifier,  in- 
stalled and  maintained  by  experts.  Send  for 
booklet  or  representative.  Puro  Filter  Corp., 
440  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Printing 


THE  WILLIAM  FEATHER  CO.,     Cleve- 

land,   Ohio.     Experienced    printers    of    posters, 
booklets,   etc.,    for    social   agencies. 
our   house  organ. 


Write   for 


MOAK    PRINTING     COMPANY,     INC., 

100  West  21st  St..  N.  Y.  C  Appeals,  Leaflets, 
Annual  Reports,  Letterheads,  Office  Forms  for 
Leading  social  agencies  have  come  from  our 
prompt  presses  in  steadily  growing  volume  for 
five  years.  A  printer  is  known  by  the  customers 
he  keeps  —  we  have  kept  our  social  agency 
customers.  "Type  Talks,"  a  style  book  with 
specimens  of  type  including  Goudy,  Kennerly, 
Garamond  and  other  attractive  faces,  will  help 
you  in  planning  your  printing.  Free  on  request. 

PAUL  OVERHAGE,  Inc.,  229  West  28th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Telephone:  Pennsyl- 
vania 7370.  Printers  of  magazines,  house 
organs,  annual  reports,  educational  pamphlets, 
money-raising  campaigm  literature.  Modern 
equipped  plant  for  economical  production. 

Telephone  Devices 

HUSH-A-PHONE  —  For  Phone  Privacy.  Snapi 
instantly  on  the  mouthpiece  of  any  phone. 
70,000  in  use.  Booklet  free.  Hush-A-Phone 
Corp.,  19  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Suite  13-15. 

Typewritten  Letters 

ACTUAL   TYPEWRITTEN   LETTERS  — 
produced     on     OUR     AUTOMATIC 

TYPEWRITERS—  Our  personalized  let- 
ters  create  good  impressions  and  bring  de- 
sired results.  Good  service.  Low  rates. 

CRITERION    LETTER    SERVICE 

41    West    21st    St.,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

Gramercy   2227 

HOOVEN   LETTERS,   INC.,    387     Fourth 

Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaigns. 


(Continued   from   page    534) 

Elections  and  Appointments 

JUDGE  GEORGE  C.  APPELL,  of  Westchester  County 
(N.  Y.)  Children's  Court,  as  president  of 
N.  Y.  State  Association  of  Judges  of  Children's 
Courts. 

PAULINE  ASHCRAFT  as  case  worker,  Shenango 
Valley  Welfare  Association. 

DR.  H.  M.  AUSTIN  as  chief  of  bureau  of  tuber- 
culosis, Ohio  State  Dept.  of  Health. 

RUTH  BABLER,  to  the  staff  of  Wisconsin  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association,  as  Cheeralee  from 
Laughterland,  presenting  the  Punch  and  Judy 
Health  Show  of  the  Association. 

RUTH  BAKER,  formerly  with  the  Family  Welfare 
Society,  Milwaukee,  as  a  district  secretary 
Richmond  Associated  Charities. 

VESA  B.  BARCER,  formerly  health  and  physical 
education  secretary,  Y.W.C.A.  in  China,  as 
assistant  general  secretary,  Metropolitan  Y.W. 
C.A.,  Cleveland. 

RACHEL  B.  BARKER  as  executive  secretary  In- 
dian  Defense  Association  of  Central  and 
Northern  California,  succeeding  Alida  C. 
Bowler. 

CARL  H.  BOGART,  head  resident  Gladden  Com- 
munity House,  Columbus,  O.,  as  president 
Columbus  Chapter  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers. 

ALIDA  C.  BOWLER,  formerly  executive  secretary 
of  the  Indian  Defense  Association  of  Central 
and  Northern  California,  as  director  of  Di- 


vision    of    public    relations,    Los   Angeles    Police 
Dept. 
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MARGARET  BROOKE  as  secretary  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding  Alice  K.  Negley. 

OLIVE  CHAPMAN,  formerly  with  New  York 
County  Chapter,  A.R.C.,  as  executive  secre- 
tary Greenville,  Miss.,  Chapter,  A.R.C.  Green- 
ville is  among  the  first  of  the  chapters  in  the 
disaster  area  to  employ  a  full  time  executive 
secretary  to  help  meet  disaster  needs  during 
the  coming  year. 

A.  L.  CHAVANNES,  recently  appointed  secretary- 
manager.  Knoxville  Community  Chest,  as 
president  Social  Workers  Club,  Knoxville. 

MARION  CLANCY  as  Camp  Fire  Girls  executive, 
Worcester.  Mass. 

CATHLEXE  COOPER  as  director  Visiting  Nurse 
Service,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH  N.  CULVER,  formerly  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  as  director  Wilkes  Barre  Vis- 
iting Nurse  Association,  succeeding  Emma 
Grittinger. 

WILLIAM  DANNER,  JR.,  as  general  secretary 
Santa  Barbara  Y.M.C.A.,  succeeding  Lewis 
Jones. 

KATHRYN  C.  DE  LA  MARE  as  Girl  Scout  direc- 
tor, Shenango  Valley,  Pa. 

DOROTHY  DESSAU,  formerly  with  New  York 
C.O.S.,  now  in  St.  Louis,  in  disaster  relief 
work. 

ESTHER  DE  TURBEVILLE,  formerly  with  the  San 
Francisco  Community  Chest,  as  supervisor  of 
county  work,  California  State  Dept.  of  Social 
Welfare. 

l:.:r.>-i.v  ROGER  EMBREE,  vice-president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  New  York  City,  as 


president  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  and 
associate  of  Julius  Rosenwald  in  his  personal 
philanthropies,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

FREO  EVANS,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Community  Chests  and  Councils,  to  the 
staff  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Community 
Chest. 

NAT  T.  FRAME,  formerly  director  of  extension 
department,  Univ.  of  West  Va.,  as  executive 
secretary  American  Country  Life  Association, 
succeeding  Henry  Israel. 

CAROLINE  GARNSEY  as  executive  secretary,  New 
York  State  Nurses  Association,  succeeding 
Mae  Woughter  Strack. 

MRS.  L.  D.  GIDDENS  as  secretary,  Goldsboro, 
N.  C.,  Community  Chest. 

HAZEL  GoFF,  formerly  director  of  Red  Cross 
Training  School  of  Nurses,  Bulgaria,  as  field 
director  on  the  staff  of  Division  of  Medical 
Education,  Paris  office,  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

F.THEI.  GREENBERG  as  women's  physical  director, 
Omaha  Jewish  Community  Center. 

FRANCES  GUCENHEIM,  formerly  with  Kenosha 
Social  Service  League,  to  the  staff  of  Mil- 
ws'ikee  Welfare  Association. 

GLADYS  F.  HALL,  formerly  field  representative, 
A.R.C.,  for  Maine,  now  with  Essex  County, 
Mass.,  Chapter. 

EDITH  HANSON,  from  Kauai,  Hawaii,  as  executive 
secretary,  International  Institute,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

MARY  HARNELL  as  executive  secretary,  Richmond 
Children's  Aid  Society. 
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movement,  and  is  reimbursed  more  than  some  other  con- 
tributors. Would  it  not  be  erroneous  to  say  that  the  chief 
contributed  most?  He  is  undoubtedly  instrumental  in  urging 
others  to  give  more  freely,  but  personally,  I  believe,  he  too 
gives  less.  The  poor  man  contributes,  but  individually  his  gift 
is  not  comparable  with  the  doctor's. 

The  doctor  seems  most  capable  of  realizing  how  the  occasion 
calls  for  generous  donations.  He  understands  how  unrelenting 
poverty,  and  starvation  are  combatted  most  effectively  by 
generous  donations.  He  answers  the  call,  bearing  his  share  of 
the  burden,  as  many  of  that  profession  are  wont  to. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas  H.  E.  GRAIN 

THE  POOR  MAN 

To  me,  the  type  classified  as  the  poor  man  is  by  far  the  most 
willing  to  give.  The  other  types  are  better  able  to  give,  but 
the  man  who  has  known  want  is  usually  willing  to  share  his 
small  amount  for  fear  that  someone  is  more  needful  of  it  than 
he.  During  the  disastrous  hurricane  of  last  year,  this  spirit  was 
very  clearly  shown.  Those  who  suffered  the  greatest  losses 
were  the  ones  who  were  most  willing  to  do  relief  work. 

Miami  Beach,  Florida  MALVINA  WEISS 

Out  of  each  eight  residents  of  a  city  the  majority  are  folks 
who  make  up  what  is  called  the  average  citizen.  He  has  a  little 
savings  account,  rents  his  home,  has  a  wife  and  children,  goes 
to  church  and  Sunday  school,  and  gives  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
His  wife  doesn't  play  bridge  and  he  doesn't  belong  to  any  lodges 
or  luncheon  clubs.  He's  a  "po!  man"  because  he  never  has 
any  money  after  the  current  bills  are  paid.  And  he  has  to  pay 
them  because  his  income  is  not  sufficient  to  give  him  a  good 
Bradstreet  and  Dunn  rating. 

From  man  to  man  there  are  more  of  these  kinds  of  folks 
than  there  are  thieves,  lawyers,  beggars  and  rich  men  in  any 
community  classified  in  the  accepted  standards  of  when  is  one 
poor  and  not  a  beggar  or  when  is  one  rich  and  not  a  thief,  etc. 

The  appeal  of  the  community  chest  conforms  more  closely 
to  the  moral  standards  and  ideals  of  this  poor  man.  So  because 
of  his  majority  and  his  standards — he  gives.  Maybe  not  so 
much  in  dollars,  but  more  in  numbers.  More  of  them  care 
because  there  are  more  of  them  to  care! 

JULIA  CORNOG  DAVIS 

State  Board  of  Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

I  guess  that  the  poor  man  is  the  giver.    It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  out  of  their  penury  the  poor  will  give  something 
to  help  another  unfortunate.    And  the  accumulation  of  widows' 
i  mites  will  outbalance  the  giving  of  those  with  abundance. 

NETTIE  L.  DUCAS 

Librarian,  George  Weitbrecht  Mechanic 
Arts  High   School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

THE  THIEF 

I  would  say  the  thief.  As  to  the  reasons,  I  have  observed 
that  as  a  general  rule  the  thief  robs  only  the  rich  man.  As  he 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  poor  man,  he  is  a  liberal  giver  of  the 
rich  man's  gold  to  the  poor  man's  existence.  He  thinks  the  rich 
are  the  oppressors  of  the  poor;  and  often  he  feels  he  is  doing 
no  great  harm  to  humanity  in  taking  upon  himself  the  right  to 
distribute  some  of  the  wealth  of  the  rich  among  the  poor, 
himself  included. 

Then  money  that  comes  easy,  usually  goes  easy.  Few  thieves 
are  hoarders.  The  philosophy  of  the  thief  is  that  when  this  is 
gone,  there  is  plenty  more  where  it  came  from.  The  thief 
generally  is  in  close  contact  with  the  lower  classes  and  those 
stricken  with  poverty  and  misfortune.  In  a  sense  he  is  one 
of  thsm  and  knows  their  need.  Consequently  he  is  apt  to  be  a 
good  giver  to  a  cause  that  will  help  to  eliminate  suffering  and 
hardship  among  his  class  of  folks,  possible  for  himself. 

Ingleivoad,  California  NELLIE  EPLER  PLUNKETT 


IS    JEWISH     SOCIAL    WORK    DIFFERENT    FROM 

GENERAL  SOCIAL  WORK?  «(D  .  .  .  Jewish  social 
U'ork  .  .  .  requires  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  general 
Principles  underlying  social  work,  but  also  adequate  knowledge 


of  Jewish  cultural  background 


The  Training 
School 


(See  Pamphlet,  p.  3.) 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of  study  in  Jewish 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Cen- 
ters, Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 
$250  to  $1500  are  available  for  especially  qualified 
students. 


For  information,  address  The  Director 

THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 


210  WEST  91ST  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


'HE  student  who  wishes  to  work 
without  interruption  can  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  the  diploma 
in  six  Quarters  of  study.  Opportunity 
to  matriculate  for  such  training 
is  afforded  by  the  opening  of 
the  Spring  Quarter  on 
March  nineteenth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
HOSPITAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS — 

18-20  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Miss 
Helen  Becldey,  Executive  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE  SECURITY— Aim:  To  promote 
through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  State«. 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  President.  A 
Epstein,  executive  secretary.  104  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret     Sanger,     President,     104 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice   L.    Edwards,   executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave     New  York. 

Tot  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER—  Dr.  George  A. 

Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN     WOMEN'S     HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,   1917)— 637  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York.    Chairman,  Esther  Lore- 

S'  y,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
.£>.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD    WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF 

AMERICA,  Inc. 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA  — C.  C.  Carstens,  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  order  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


THE   CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,    INCOR- 
PORATED  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson.  New 

York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperation  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer    service    for    college     students, 

Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work    directors    in    Government 

Indian    Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans. 

EYE   SIGHT    CONSERVATION   COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— L.     W.     Wallace, 

President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
ComprehensiTe  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL      COUNCIL      OF      THE 
CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA Constituted  by  28  Protestant 

communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept,  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill;  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

GIRLS       FRIENDLY       SOCIETY       IN 

AMERICA  _15  East  40th  Street,  New 
York.  Girls  and  women  working  together 
to  uphold  Christian  standards  of  daily  living 
in  the  home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in 
the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000, 
with  branches  in  44  states. 


Two  Men 

by  Elisabeth  Porter 

Contributed  to  Chicago  Comment, 
grandfather  of  The  Survey,  issue 
of  January  1897,  thirty  years  ago. 

A   hero   died,   and   deeds  of  dauntless 

glory, 

The  record  of  a  life's  eventful  story, 
Were  carved  upon  a  tomb  of  gleaming 

marble  white. 
But  strange,  sad  fate! 
Few  lingered  by  his  splendid   resting 

place, 
He  was  so  great! 

Another   died.     No   deeds   of   proud 

renown, 

As  jewels  in  a  life's  resplendent  crown, 
Shone  on  a  shaft  of  gleaming  marble 

rare. 

Only  a  simple  stone, 
Told  to  a  passer-by  his  name  alone, 

But  you  will  find 
Men  linger  by  his  quiet  resting  place, 

He  was  so  kind! 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negr, 
youth  for  community  service.  Collegiat* 
work  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Business,  Library  Science,  Buildinj 
Construction,  and  Sumrxer  School.  Publishes 
the  "Southern  Workman."  Free  material 
concerning  the  Negro  and  race  relations 
James  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS 
OF  PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY— 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director, 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
dinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduet 
related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  »i 
Delinquency. 

THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT— A  national  organization 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  includ- 
ing monthly  Bulletin. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  gneeral  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  to 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE— Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC'(wt,  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Algonquin). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  ia 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 

MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. -Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  month- 
ly, $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS — 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director:  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and 


_    co-operation    in    sight 

saving  projects  available  on  request. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVBT) 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Sherman   C    Kingsley,    president. 

Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Ton., 
May  2nd-9th,  1928.  Proceedings  are  seat  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  fire  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS Mrs.    A.   H.    Reeve, 

President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Execute 
Secretary,  1201  Sbrteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
Tantages  for  all  children. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  —Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  Presi- 
dent;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tire  Secretary,  2109  Broadway,  New  York 
Qty.  Program  covers  twelve  departments 
in  religions,  educational,  civic  and  legislative 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Official 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  and  Immi- 
grant Education,  799  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  For  the  protection  and  education  of 
immigrant  women  and  girls.  Maintains 
Bureau  of  International  Service.  Monthly 
bulletin,  "The  Immigrant."  Fiorina  Lasker, 
Chairman;  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Secretary. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse,  Chairman,  5  Colum- 
bus Circle,  New  York  City.  Program  of 
Education,  recreation,  religious  interaction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  communi- 
tie*.  Bulletin:  "The  Rural  Voice." 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Are.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  hense 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.— 370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jease  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work   among   colored    people. 
To   create  and   stimulate  health   conscious- 
ness  and    responsibility    among   the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To  recruit,   help  educate  and   place  young 
colored    women    in    public    health    work. 
Work     supported     by     memberships     and 
voluntary   contributions. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS  -At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-eo-Hudson,  Mew 
York,  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  encage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. For  further  information  address  Leon 
C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
on  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  frte. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE-For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  HoDingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Janes,  exec, 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 


Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION     OF    AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 

the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  pbaacs 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
iitea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA a      cooperative      Educational 

Agency  for  the  promotion  «f  Adah  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  We* 
24th  Street,  New  York  Chy.  Spencer  MiBer, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


Juvenile  Probation  Dept.,  now  on  the  staff  of 
California  State  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  Los 
Angeles  office. 

DR.  GEORGE  PRESTON,  formerly  psychiatrist  with 
Children's  Memorial  Clinic,  Richmond,  to  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  Baltimore. 

BASKS  PRITCHETT,  formerly  executive  secretary, 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  Chapter  A.R.C.,  as  executive 
secretary,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Chapter. 

JON*  PUBCELL-GUILD  as  president,  Richmond 
Chapter,  American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers. 

RUTH  REYNOLDS  as  industrial  secretary,  Oakland 
Y.W.C.A. 

ALICE  ROBERTSON,  formerly  with  New  York 
C.O.S.,  as  a  district  superintendent,  Pittsburgh 
Associated  Charities. 

ELIZABETH  Ross  as  superintendent,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  Friendly  Society. 

ELIZABETH  SCHEIBLICH,  formerly  a  special  Roll 
Call  worker  in  Georgia,  to  the  staff  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Chapter,  A.R.C. 

HARDY  W.  SHEPAXD,  formerly  busines  manager, 
Bowery  Branch  Y.M.C.A.,  New  York  City,  as 
general  manager,  Pittsburgh  Association  for 
Improvement  of  Poor,  succeeding  J.  H. 
Flaherty.. 

TAXES  E.  STUART,  formerly  secretary,  Child  Wel- 
fare Division,  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  as  superintendent,  Westchester 
County  (N.  Y.)  S.P.C.C. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  TENNANT,  formerly  with  nurs- 
ing service  of  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co., 
as  field  director  on  staff  of  Division  of  Medical 
Education,  Paris  office,  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

MINKIE  THOMAS  as  superintendent,  Public  Health 
Nursing  Association,  Oklahoma  City,  succeed- 
ing Rosalind  McKay. 

LILLIAN  WATERS  as  executive  secretary,  Vicks- 
burg,  Miss.,  Chapter,  A.R.C. 

NELL  WHALEY,  after  eight  years  secretarial  and 
field  service,  A.R.C.,  as  director  of  Child 
Health  Education,  South  Carolina  Tuberculosis 
Association. 


Resignations 


MARY    H.    HESS    resigned    as    general    secretary, 
Children's  Bureau,  Norfolk,  because  of  illness. 


JUANITA  HUMPHREY  resigned  as  psychiatric  social 
worker,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

RAPHAL  MANNING  resigned  as  field  representative, 
A.R.C.  for  North  Carolina. 

DR.  EARL  TEMPLETON  resigned  as  field  secretary, 
American  Heart  Association. 

EDITH  WIBB  resigned  as  registrar,  Travelers 
Aid,  Cleveland. 

HOME*  WICICBNDEN  resigned  as  executive  secre- 
tary, Mt.  Vernon  Community  Chest,  to  join 
New  York  Community  Trust. 

IR*ME  JONES  WULFCSN  resigned  as  executive 
secretary.  El  Paso  Community  Chest. 

Marriages 

GLADYS  E.  FREEMAN,  executive  secretary,  Com- 
munity Welfare  Association,  Ashtabula,  O., 
will  be  married  this  month  to  C.  L.  Nisley. 

LOUISE  HIRSCH  HORN,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  St.  Louis  Provident  Association,  married 
December  15  to  Bert  Whitman,  a  lawyer,  of 
Warren,  Ohio. 

MARTHA  STIRLING,  social  worker  at  the  Lakeside 
Hospital,  Cleveland,  was  married  recently  to 
Frank  Larkworthy. 

Deaths 

MINNIE  BLANCHE  CHENOWETH,  head  nurse  at 
the  Columbus  Tuberculosis  Society,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  died  on  December  2.  She  had  been 
identified  with  the  society  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years,  having  served  for  ten  years  as  a 
member  of  the-  staff  prior  to  becoming  head 
nurse.  She  is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Mabel  C. 
Rarey,  also  of  Columbus. 

HELM  MUSSELMAN,  a  valued  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities, 
died  on  November  18. 

JOE  ROSENTHAL,  prominent  layman  in  North 
Carolina's  social  work  program,  died  on  Novem- 
ber 28. 

EDWARD  A.  WOODS,  member  of  the  boards  of 
several  social  agencies  in  Pittsburgh,  died  on 
November  30. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  liz  insertions. 


Addreis  Advertising 

Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  Ea«t  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

SUPERVISOR:  Jewish  Institution  re- 
quires services  of  boy's  supervisor.  State 
age,  education  and  experience.  6025  SUR- 
VEY. 


WANTED:  Woman  of  institutional  or 
community  experience  with  delinquent  girls 
as  Assistant  Superintendent  and  Disciplin- 
arian in  State  School  for  Girls  in  the  East. 
Inquire  SURVEY  Number  6027.  Personal 
interview  required. 


WANTED:  NEGRO  CASE  WORKER 
between  25  and  35  for  a  research  demon- 
stration job  in  the  South.  State  fully  ex- 
perience and  educational  qualifications. 
Apply  6024  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Young  men  and  young  wo- 
men as  counselors  for  Jewish  Educational 
Summer  Camps.  Training  and  experience 
essential.  Apply  in  writing  only  to  Z.  P. 
Schoolman,  C.  J.  I.  Camps,  125  E. 
Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


WANTED:  Competent  young  man  or 
young  woman  to  take  charge  of  a  home 
for  the  aged  and  orphans — state  age,  ex- 
perience and  salary  expected.  Apply  6028 
SURVEY. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement.  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

MATRON:  Jewish  Institution  requires 
services  of  competent  matron, — one  famil- 
iar with  Jewish  dietary  procedure.  State 
age,  education  and  experience.  6026  SUR- 
VEY. 

WANTED:  Woman  under  forty-five,  of 
calm,  pleasant  personality,  intelligence  and 
humor  (NOT  a  governess),  to  take  part- 
time  care  of  three  year  old  child ;  someone 
who  can  assume  responsibility  of  household 
if  necessary.  Excellent  salary.  Apply  by 
letter  P.  O.  Box  39,  Pompton  Lakes,  New 
Jersey. 


EXPERIENCED  CASE  WORK  WORK- 
ER for  preventive  and  corrective  work 
among  teen  age  girls.  Preferred  ages,  25 
to  40  years.  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters, 
14  Wells  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


WANTED:  Boys'  Supervisor  for  Home 
having  thirty  Jewish  Boys.  Good  salary 
and  full  maintenance.  State  age,  educa- 
tion, training  and  experience.  Apply  Supt. 
B'Nai  B'rith  Home  for  Children,  Fairview, 
Erie  County,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Matron  for  small  children 
in  institution.  Successful  experience  in 
group  handling  of  children  essential.  State 
qualifications,  send  reference.  510  South 
i2th  St.,  Waco,  Texas. 


WANTED:  Social  case  worker,  Jewish, 
with  experience  in  supervision  of  students 
and  workers  in  training.  6031  SURVEY. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  DISCRIMINATING  SERVICE 
ARE  YOU  USING  IT? 

Trained   and   experienced   workers   are   available   for  such   positions   as 

Executive  Secretaries  Nurses — school    and    industrial: — 

Medical   Social    Workeri,   R.N.  Hospital,   School  and   Institutional: — 

Family   Case   Workers  Superintendents 

Personnel  and    Employment  Graduate  Nurses 

Deans  Dietitians 

Principals  Matrons  and   Housekeepers 

Teachers  Recreation   Workers 

Secretaries — churches,     schools  Secretaries 
doctors'   offices 

When  you  have  a  position  to  fill  notify  us  of  your  requirements. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 
100  East  42nd  Street  Ashland   6000  New  York,  N.   Y. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 
Occupational  Bureau  for  College  fPtatn 

II    East   44th   Street 
New  York   City 

Social   Work   Dept.    in   charje   of    P»Kli»e   «. 

Strode,     Ph.B.     University     of     Chicago     and 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civic*    «nd 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
iS  EAST  4isT  SHEET,  NEW  YO»L 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
aave  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  »ocial  jervice  workers 
lettlement  directors;  research,  immigration 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  otheri 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

JEWISH  WOMAN,  aged  32,  vivid  per- 
sonality, administrative  ability,  tremendous 
concentration  and  application.  Intensive 
and  varied  experience  with  girls,  boys, 
young  women,  the  aged,  in  general  welfare 
and  medical  work.  Replies  considered  from 
organizations,  hospitals,  settlements  and  in- 
stitutions. Will  also  consider  openings  near 
New  York.  Address  replies  to  La  Pidus, 
3451  Giles  Place,  New  York  City. 


BACK  NUMBERS 
WANTED 

If  you  have  no  further  need 
for  your  Surveys  of  the  fol- 
lowing dates,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  return  them  for 
our  use? 

1926 

December  Graphic 
November     1 
October    I,     15 
September    I  5 

1927 
May    1 
June    I 
July    1.    15 
October    15 
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RESEARCH:  We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,    debates.     Expert,    scholarly    ser- 
vice.    AUTHOR'S    RESEARCH    BUREAU,    500 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Alice    Bradley,    famous    expert 
•bows   just   now  to  make    homt 
cooking,      cake-malting,     candy 
making  give  big  proflti.  How  to 
cater,   run   profitable   TEA    ROOMS. 
'  Motor  Inns.  Cafeterias,  etc.-^-over  51  wayi 
to   Make   Money  I     Write   today   for    lllus. 
booklet    "Cooklne   for   Profit."    It's   FREE. 

American   School   o(   Home  Ecooomics,   849  E.  SSth  Street,  Cbicmi 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN  wishes  responsible, 
interesting,  remunerating  position.  College 
graduate,  special  courses,  psychology  and 
sociology,  secretary-stenographer  ten  years, 
teacher  more  than  three,  some  social  work, 
library  work  one  year.  Philadelphia  or 
vicinity  preferred.  6023  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  31— Varied  experience, 
familiar  with  institutional  child  care,  vo- 
cational guidance,  adaptable,  ten  years 
managerial  capacities,  desires  connection 
at  once  with  orphanage  or  allied  organi- 
zation. 6029  SURVEY. 


"Home -Making   as   a   Profession" 

Is  a  SO-pp.   lll.handbook— It's  FREE.     Home-study 

Domestic    Science    courses,    for   teaching.    Institution 

management,   etc.,   and   for   home   makinc  efficiency. 

*m.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St..  Chicago 


PAMPHLETS 


CANDY  MAKING  rot.  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
itudy  course,  with  "work  sheet"  forrau- 
lai,  sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Dreiel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

INFORMATION  BUREAU  ON  WO- 
MEN'S WORK,  305  Commerce  Guardian 
Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

ROOMS,  a  study  of  housing  conditions  for 
non-family  employed  women  in  Toledo, 
based  on  interviews  with  82  landladies; 
24  pages;  15  cents. 

THE  FLOATING  WORLD,  a  study  of  housing 
conditions  for  non-family  employed  wo- 
men in  Toledo,  based  on  interviews  with 
126  women  workers;  52  pages;  35  cents. 

TREND  OF  WOMEN'S  WAGES:  Ohio,  1925;  a 
comparison  of  women's  wage  rates  in 
Ohio  in  1923,  1924,  and  1925,  as  reported 
to  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 
28  pages;  10  cents. 

All  WOMEN'S  WAGES  A  SPECIAL  PROBLEM? 
An  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  women's 
work  which  make  special  legislation 
necessary;  16  pages;  10  cents. 

la  UNEMPLOYMENT  A  PERSONAL  OR  SOCIAL 
PROBLEM?  16  pages;  10  cents. 

"SOME  DESIRABLE  GOALS  FOR  MOTION  PIC- 
TURES— A  CONSIDERATION  OF  MOTION 
PICTURES,  CHILDREN,  AND  COMMUNITY 
LIFE."  H.  Dora  Sleeker,  Apartment  49, 
3362  Reading  Road,  Cincinnati,  Pre- 
printed from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  u 
pp.  Ten  cents  per  copy;  five  cents  in 
quantities  of  100. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  or  NURSING  ihowi 
the  part  which  trained  nuriet  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Comittee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


(Formerly   Atlas   Social   Workers'   Exchange) 

A  Non-Philanthropic  Organization, 
Devoted  Exclusively  to  Charitable  Institutions. 

ALL  PHILANTHROPIC  ORGANIZATIONS  ARE  INVITED   TO 
BECOME    MEMBERS    AND    AVAIL    THEMSELVES    OF    THE 

Cooperative    Buying 

Free    Information    Service 

Social  Workers'  Free  Placement  Bureau 

Office  Service  for  Executives  Monthly   Publication 

Note  to  Philanthropic  Organizations — //  you  have  not  received 
your    monthly    publication,    please    let     us    know    at     once. 

424  Madison  Avenue  at  49th  Street  New  York  City 

Telephone:   VANDERBILT   9435  Membership   $10  per   Year 


n  $195  DP.      Booklet  Free, 
iterrnnean  and  Scandinavian  Craiiei.  $390 
ALLEN  TOURS.  Inc..  154  Barton  Sir«i.  Boston 


BULLETIN    BOARD 

EASTERN  REGIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE LEAGUE:  New  York  City.  January  5-6. 
Secretary,  Miss  V.  Wurzburg,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York  City. 

MAINE  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Augusta. 
January  6-7.  Secretary,  Laura  F.  Knowlton, 
R.N.,  19  Pleasant  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

CONFERENCE  ON  THE  CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  WAR: 
Washington,  D.  C.  January  15-19.  Address: 
Room  1010  Grand  "Central  Terminal,  New 
York  City. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS:  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  January  23-24.  Secretary,  Florence 
E.  Quinlan,  105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TUBERCULOSIS  SOCIETY:  Harris- 
burg.  January  24-25.  Secretary.  Arthur  M. 
Dewees,  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MARYLAND  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  P.alti- 
more.  January  25-27.  Secretary,  Sarah  F. 
Martin,  R.N.,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION: 
Boston,  Mass.  January  28.  President,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Eastbam,  8  Graygardens,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

TENNESSEE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Chattanooga.  February  1-3.  Secretary,  William 
C.  Headrick,  316  Memorial  Bldg.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

CONNECTICUT  GRADUATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION: 
New  Haven.  February  7-9.  Secretary, 
Margaret  K.  Stock,  175  Broad  St.,  Hartford. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  WELFARE: 
Scranton.  February  8-11.  Secretary,  Cora  D. 
Greene,  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia. 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHIL- 
DREN: Memphis,  Tenn.  February  13-15.  Ad- 
dress: International  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, Elyria,  Ohio. 

DELAWARE  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Wilmington.  February  16-17.  Secretary, 
Marjorie  Earp,  911  Delaware  Ave.,  Wilming- 
ton. 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN:  Toronto.  February 
23-24.  Secretary,  Anna  M.  Engel,  Detroit 
Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  DEPT.  of 
SUPERINTENDENCE:  Boston,  Mass.  February 
25 — March  1.  Secretary,  S.  D.  Shankland, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ANNUAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE:  Durham, 
N.  C.  February  29 — March  2.  Director, 
Laurence  A.  Oxley,  State  Board  of  Charities, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER: 
New  York  City.  March  3.  Address:  25  West 
43d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 

for   trained    executive   and   other 


workers  in  institutions? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
positions? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  its  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

We  are  unable  to  fill  continuous  re- 
quests coming  to  us  for  well  trained 
personnel. 

For  further  information  address 

LEON    C.    FAULKNER,   Managing  Director 

THE    NATIONAL   TRAINING    SCHOOL 

Dobbs  Ferry  on   Hudson 

FOR    INSTITUTION    EXECUTIVES 

AND   OTHER   WORKERS 

New  York 


Classified  Advertisements 

should  reach  the  offices  of 

The  Survey 

as  follows: 

For    Graphic    number,    5th    of    the- 
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For    Midmonthly,    28th    of    month- 
preceding  publication  date. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

To  Members  of  Survey  Associates 
This  is  Inside  Stuff  for  the  FAMILY  ONLY 


This  perfectly  good  advertising  space  has  been  commandeered,  under  the  pretext 
"good  of  the  order,"  by  the  Shepherd  of  the  Flock 

Others  can  see  this  only  by  Unauthorised  Peeking 

WHY  IS  THE  SURVEY  7 
Graphic  and  Midmonthly  * 

Suppose  you  were  waked  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  burglar  who  demanded 

'Why  do  you  belong  to  Survey  Associates?" 
You'd  be  in  a  nice  fix,  wouldn't  you?  or  would  you? 


Foreseeing  some  such  embarrassment;  even  the  possibility  that  you 

may    in    some    pessimistic    moment    ask    yourself    about    it,    the 

Shepherd   ventures   to   quote  paragraphs  from  some  recent  letters 

of  his  own,  to  help  you  answer  such  questions : 


The  work  of  Survey  Associates  is  conceived  throughout  as 
that  of  an  Educational  Institution,  not  in  any  sense  a  profit- 
making  enterprise,  any  more  than  a  college. 

We  are  doing  something  a  good  deal  more  than  merely  pub- 
lishing "another  magazine."  Goodness  knows  there  are  enough 
magazines.  One  is  in  despair  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
valuable  output  of  the  printing  presses — not  to  mention  the 
other  kind.  We  are  trying  to  do  two  things,  which  after  all, 
are  one;  namely,  research  in  the  broad  field  of  social  welfare 
and  constructive  progress,  and  publication  of  its  results  in 
technically  accurate  and  sufficient  form,  yet  intelligently  and 
interesting  to  the  un-technical  reader.  In  a  word,  careful  in- 
vestigation, accurate  report,  plus  interpretation,  as  dispassionate 
and  disinterested  as  possible. 

The  Survey  is  not  in  any  sense  either  "reform"  or  "radical". 
Certainly  not  ultra-conservative  or  reactionary — though  a  very 
well-known  Harvard  professor  the  other  day  called  The  Survey 
"one  of  the  truly  conservative  forces  in  America." 

Nor  is  it  devoted  to  propaganda.  We  believe  that  well-meaning 
people  of  all  classes  will  do  the  right  thing  if  they  know  the 
facts.  This,  in  any  situation  whatever.  We  are  not  committed 
to  any  program  in  any  field.  We  devote  a  great  deal  of  pains, 
and  a»  much  money  as  we  can  make  available,  to  research — 
investigation  of  matters  which  are  discussed  or  which  ought 
to  be  discussed.  We  are  usually  far  in  advance  of  the  news- 
papers and  public  speakers;  trying  to  sense  the  things  in  which 
adjustment  and  readjustment  are  practicable,  and  to  set  forth 
the  facts,  both  to  create  and  to  feed  that  kind  of  intelligence 
which  is  indispensable  to  sound,  constructive  action.  We  try 
to  present  both  sides,  all  sides,  as  accurately  and  thoroughly 
as  we  know  how.  And  above  all,  to  be  fair. 


Most  of  the  controversies  which  surround  the  problems  of  our 
day  would  be  immensely  softened  and  lubricated  if  those 
problems  were  better  understood ;  if  the  parties  to  them  could 
meet  face  to  face  and  thresh  out  their  differences.  This  is  of 
course  not  practicable.  The  next  best  thing  is  ta  devise  what 
we  call  a  "shuttle  of  understanding,"  to  go  back  and  forth 
between  extremes,  weaving  a  fabric  of  amicable  interchange. 
We  try  to  keep  our  spirit  friendly;  to  see  that  in  most  contro- 
versies, both  sides  desire  and  mean  to  do  what  is  right  and  fair. 
We  ourselves  sometimes  suffer  from  the  heat  of  prejudice  and 
have  our  inadequately  informed  personal  opinions.  We  are 
always  sorry  to  catch  ourselves  at  it. 

We  cannot  and  do  not  appeal  to  that  kind  of  taste  and  interest 
which  make  either  for  mass  circulation  or  the  resulting  adver- 
tising patronage  which  brings  financial  assurance.  That  is  why 
we  have  our  memberships,  to  provide  support  for  the  kind  of 
careful  investigation  making  the  product  worth  while. 

You  are  part  of  our  "living  endowment,"  supplying  the  margin 
between  our  commercial  receipts  (from  circulation — now  above 
25,000 — and  advertising)  and  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance. 
Last  year  our  commercial  receipts,  apart  from  memberships 
were  $100,975.  In  addition,  we  received  from  members  in 
cash,  at  $10  each,  $13,420.00.  In  units  of  $25  we  received 
$7,850;  in  units  of  $50,  $4,700;  in  $100  units  $7,800.  In  other 
words,  nearly  three-quarters  of  our  support  came  from  sales 
of  the  magazine  and  advertising  and  from  contributions  by 
members  in  sums  of  $100  or  less;  approximately  70  per  cent  of 
them  $10  each. 

Then  there  are  those  who  gel  under  and  lift.  But  whether 
you  are  contributing  $10,  or  from  that  upward — "the  limit  is 
the  sky"— 

YOU  BELONG 


iURVEY   ASSOCIATES 
12  E.   19th   St.,   New  York. 

I  am  one  who  PEEKED! 

Herewith   $10.00   to  make   me   a   Member. 


>Jame 
Address 


This  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Next  time  we'll  tell  more  of  it,  but 

NOW  YOU  KNOW  WHY 

If  any  of  you  outsiders  peeked  at  this  Confidential  Stuff,  it's 

your  own  fault 
Now  What  Are  You  Going  to  Do  to  Square  Yourself? 

For  one  thing,  you  could  fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon. 
John  Palmer  Qavit,  Secretary,  Survey  Associates 
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AND  WHERE  DOES  IRELAND  STAND? 

By  Francis  Hackett 


Cleanliness  Institute 

Established  to  promote  public  welfare  by 
teaching  the  value  of  Cleanliness 


AN  industry  is  great  only  in 
proportion  to  the  service 
it  renders. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Soap  and 
Glycerine  Producers,  Inc., 
(whose  members  make  75%  of 
the  soap  used  in  America)  has 
established  Cleanliness  Institute 
for  public  service. 

The  Institute  is,  first  of  all,  a 
fact-finding  agency.  Then  it 
is  an  instrument  for  spreading 


the    knowledge    thus    obtained. 

It  will  deal  with  cleanliness 
in  its  broadest  scope — not  only 
the  practical  questions  of  health, 
comfort  and  efficiency — but  also 
the  relation  of  cleanliness  to 
self-respect,  behavior,  character, 
aesthetics,  and  the  higher  values 
of  life. 

It  is  already  cooperating  with 
schools,  health  organizations, 
etc.,  carrying  on  its  work  along 
the  following  lines: 


RESEARCH  AND  SURVEY 

LIBRARY 

ADULT  EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENTS 

ADVERTISING 

SCHOOLS 

INDUSTRY 

PERSONNEL 


INFORMATION  SERVICE 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 
HEALTH 


The     following     professional     workers 
make  up   the  staff  of  the   Institute: 
ROSCOE    C.    EDLUND,    General    Director. 
Formerly  an  executive  of  community  chest 
and  welfare  federations  and  in  other  fields 
of  public   and  social   service. 
W.  W.  PETER,  M.D.,  DR.  P.M.,  Health 
Consultant.    Internationally  known  health 
educator.     Associate      Secretary     of     the 
American    Public    Health   Association. 

SALLY  LUCAS  JEAN,  School  Consultant. 
Consultant  to  child  health  organizations 
and  Fellow  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association. 

JULIA  B.  TAPPAN,  Director,  School  De- 
partment. Formerly  director  of  health  edu- 


cational programs,  and  collaborator  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
C.  MARGARET  MUNSON,  Associate  Direc- 
tor, School  Department.  Formerly  re- 
search assistant  in  the  Department  of  Bi- 
ology and  Public  Health  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 
CLIFFORD  GOLDSMITH,  Lecturer,  School 
Department.  Well-known  as  "Professor 
Happy,"  under  which  name  he  has  given 
many  successful  health  talks  in  high 
schools. 

MARIE  K.  PIDGEON,  Research  Librarian. 
Graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School.  Seven  years  of  library  service 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Cleanliness  Institute  has  prepared  data  of  interest  to  educators, 
health  and  social  service  workers,  and  those  in  allied  professions. 
It  invites  organizations  and  individuals  to  use  its  facilities. 
Inquiries  will  receive  careful  attention.  Address  CLEANLI- 
NESS INSTITUTE,  45  EAST  171)1  STREET,  (on  Union 
Square),  NEW  YORK. 


JVlany  a  man  is 
doing  work  day  aft< 
day  that  an  elect] 
motor  can  do  for  lei 
than  a  cent  an  hoi 


ASK  your  electrical  expert  to  help  you  select 
the  labor-saving  electric  equipment  best  suited 
for  your  factory,  farm,  or  home. 


Guided  by  human  intelligence,  elec- 
tricity can  do  almost  any  job  a  man 
can  do.  From  stirring  to  grinding, 
from  lifting  to  pulling,  you  will  find  a 
G-E  motor  specially  adapted  to  any 
task. 
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LECTURES  AND  DRAMA 


THE 

COMMUNITY 

CHURCH 


Park 

Avenue 

and 

34th 

Street 


PARKER  MOON 

Associate    Professor    of    International 

Relations,  Columbia    University 

in  a  course  of  six  lectures  on 

"THE    INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION" 

Feb.       7— "Old    Policies   in   a    New   World" 

Feb.  14 — "High    Finance    in    European 

Politics" 

Feb.  21 — "Imperialism    Up   to    Date" 

Feb.  28 — "Practical    Internationalism" 

Mar.  6— "Disarmament    Negotiations" 

Mar.  13 — "America's  International  Position" 

Tuesdays — 8.15  P.  M. 
75c  Single  Admission — $3.50  for  the  Course 


THE   PRISONER 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Bernhard  by 
ALEXANDER  BERKMAN 

"An  exceedingly  interesting  play,  exceptionally  well 
played.  Strong  drama,  simply  and  directly  driven  home." 
Tim  es 

A  TELLING  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ANTI-WAR 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

PROVINCETOWN  PLAYHOUSE 

133  MACDOUGAL  STREET 

Every    evening     (except     Monday)     incl.     Sunday — 8.40 
Saturday   matinee   at   2.40 


CONFERENCES 


TWO  OPEN  DATES  for  CONFERENCES 
at  SILVER  BAY  on  LAKE  GEORGE 

June   10-19   and  Sept.   3-10 

Address 

SILVER  BAY  ASSOCIATION  for  CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCES  and  TRAINING 

347    MADISON    AVE.,    NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 


TRAVEL 


%*  A  STUDENT  TOUR 

THAT  IS  DIFFERENT 
EIGHT  COUNTRIES  WITH  SPAIN 

THE  BOYD    TOURS,    INC.,    724   Fifth   Ave.,    New   York 


$l.oo 
The  Mind  in  the  Making 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson 

Only  136  left 

The  Survey  edition  contains  the  full  text  of  the 
original  edition  which  sold  for  $2.50.  Bound  in  cloth. 

MAIL  TODAY 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  112  East  19*  Street,  New  York 
I  enclose  $1.00  for  i  copy  of  The  Mind  in  the  Making. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

A  a  time  when  the  whole  world,  or  so  it 
seemed,  was  waiting  for  the  new  Ford  car 
and  was  ready  to  buy  it  unsight  unseen  on 
its  confidence  in  Henry  Ford,  PAUL  U. 
KELLOGG,  editor  of  Survey  Graphic,  visited  the  Ford 
plants  at  Detroit  and  interviewed  Mr.  Ford  and 
some  of  his  chief  executives.  He  sought  answers  to 
two  questions:  Was  the  new  Model  A  car,  issuing 
from  the  new  Model  A  equipment,  being  turned  out 
under  a  new  Model  A  labor  policy?  And  second, 
did  this  tremendous  industrial  corporation,  sensitive 
to  the  wish  of  one  man,  and  that  man  the  outstanding 
enterprizer  of  his  day,  so  handle  the  transition  from 
old  to  new  as  to  make  it  least  humanly  costly,  or  did 
he  lay  off  his  men  short-shift?  Ford,  as  the  master 
of  mass  production,  has  found  that  he  must  have  new 
skills,  not  to  be  found  in  the  old  machine  crafts ;  not 
only  does  he  train  men  by  doing,  on  the  rushing 
assembly  line,  but  he  has  set  up  a  school  where  the 
youngsters  who  are  to  become  the  skilled  men  of  the 
mass  production  of  Fords  in  1929  and  thereafter  are 
put  on  actual  work  at  the  benches  of  experienced 
men.  The  present  article  deals  with  this  aspect  of 
the  Ford  labor  policy — the  making  of  the  new  Model 
A  cars.  In  the  next  Graphic,  Mr.  Kellogg  will  dis- 
cuss what  happened  to  the  old  crews,  who  had  built 
Model  T,  during  the  months  of  idleness  while  the 
new  equipment  was  being  installed — what  happened 


to  them,  and  to  the  butchers  and  bakers  and  doctors 
and  real  estate  owners  and  the  charities  of  Detroit. 
Page  549. 

NOTHING  could  be  more  timely  than  FRANCIS 
HACKETT'S  article  on  Ireland,  for  President 
Cosgrave  of  the  Irish  Free  State  is  now  in  the  United 
States,  his  visit  beginning  before  Eamon  de  Valera, 
leader  of  the  Fianna  Fail,  has  left.  The  Irish  gov- 
ernment has  made  great  progress,  and  Mr.  Cosgrave 
has  come  on  "a  mission  of  thanks"  to  the  American 
people  in  which  he  will  tell  of  the  actual  achieve- 
ments of  the  brief  years  since  independence  was 
gained.  Mr.  de  Valera  has  been  in  our  country 
raising  money,  this  time  to  obtain  capital  for  a  new 
republican  newspaper.  The  Fianna  Fail  has  been 
strong  enough  to  all  but  unseat  the  government.  It 
has  been  financed  almost  entirely  by  money  from  the 
United  States  and  Australia.  The  American  visit  of 
the  two  Irish  leaders,  therefore,  becomes  an  Irish 
political  campaign  on  American  soil,  for  according 
as  the  one  or  the  other  is  more  successful,  so  likely 
will  the  next  election  go.  MR.  HACKETT'S  brilliant 
analysis  of  the  deeper  forces  and  the  more  obscure 
needs  of  Ireland  are  based  on  his  own  Irish  back- 
ground tempered  by  the  many  years  during  which  he 
was  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  Post  and  the  New 
Republic  and  contributor  to  most  of  the  principal 
magazines  in  the  United  States.  Page  558. 

IN  his  current  article,  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Dispensary 
Development  in  New  York,  discusses  the  sliding 
scale  of  payment  for  sickness  bills  and  as  to  whether 
this  tempering  of  the  wind  to  the  shorn  pocketbook 
is  a  successful  way  to  adjust  payments  to  doctors  and 
hospitals.  Page  565. 

CARRYING  on   his  case  history  on   a  Quaker 
employer's   factory,    ROBERT  W.    BRUERE   re- 
veals the  essential  background  of  the  new  employer 
toward  democracy  in   industry,  which  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  developments  of  our  time.    Page  568. 

PRINCIPAL  of  the  oldest  school  for  Negroes  in 
the  United  States,  ROSSA  B.  COOLEY  continues 
her  revealing  story  of  the  Penn  School  and  the  deep 
roots  it  has  sunk  in  its  community.  The  story  will 
be  continued  in  later  issues,  as  will  the  striking 
portraits  of  St.  Helena  Islanders,  sketched  from  life 
by  Winold  Reiss  of  New  York.  Page  572. 

EVELYN  HARRIS  is  a  farm  woman  who  has, 
stuck  stubbornly  and  intelligently  to  her  belief 
that  farming  is  a  business  and  that  the  solution  of  a 
farm  woman's  problems  is  not  to  pack  up  and  move 
her  family  to  the  nearest  city.  Incidentally,  she  pays 
her  subscription  to  The  Survey  with  a  basket  of 
delicious  Maryland  apples.  Page  579. 
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Henry  Ford's  Hired  Men 

Some  Inklings   as   to  What   the  Change   in  Cars 
Has  Meant  to  Them — and  to  the  People  of  Detroit 


I.  His  Employment  Policy 
By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 


•ABIT'S  a  shell,"  said  Henry  Ford.  He  was 
talking  in  those  idiomatic  nuggets  which 
drawn  out  by  his  interpreters  into  paragraphs, 
chapters  and  books  still  retain  much  of 
the  edge  and  temper  of  the  original  metal. 
Ford  is  something  of  a  moralizer  as  well  as 
a  manufacturer,  and  he  was  anxious  that  I  should  word  it 
right  so  that  he  should  not  be  quoted  as  saying  that  good 
habits  were  not  good  things.  But  the  inventor  in  him, 
the  innovator,  the  essential  Ford  that  has  upset  all  the  apple 
carts  of  tradition  in  production,  finance  and  transportation, 
wanted  me  to  get  it  straight  that  people  who  don't  want  to 
move  stand  in  the  world's  way,  that  "we  must  never  get 
too  much  of  a  habit." 

He  was  talking  of  the  crews  making  the  first  of  the  new 
Fords,  which  in  mid-December  were  inching  their  way  along 
the  new  assembly  line  at  the  great  Fordson  plant ;  of  the 
new  valves  on  which  the  men  had  to  "work  down  close" 
as  never  before;  how  some  of  the  old  men  at  these  opera- 
tions had  to  be  shoved  out  onto  "cinder  work" — filling  in 
his  marsh-land ;  and  entirely  fresh  operatives  in  their  stead 
put  on  the  more  exact  jobs. 
They  were  building  the  new  car 
in  the  same  way  that  they  had 
built  the  old  one,  he  said.  The 
only  difference  lay  in  the  more 
accurate  work  that  went  into  it. 
"Anything  to  be  successful," 
he  said,  "you've  got  to  go  right 
out  and  take  a  cross-section  of 
the  community.  There's  no  rea- 
son for  not  taking  a  cross-section. 
Go  right  down  the  street  and 


"MANKIND  PASSES  FROM  THE  OLD 
TO  THE  NEW  ON  A  HUMAN  BRIDGE 
FORMED  BY  THOSE  WHO  LABOR 
IN  THE  THREE  PRINCIPAL  ARTS- 
AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURE 
AND  TRANSPORTATION" 

— The  wording  of  the  tablet  above  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  office  building  and  laboratories  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  at  Dearborn,  Michigan 


take  the  crowd  you  find  there.  That's  how  you  must  deal." 
Shorthand  wisdom,  which  he  might  have  been  applying 
to  the  market  for  the  new  Ford  cars;  but  which  he  was 
here  applying  to  his  method  for  recruiting  the  men  that  were 
to  build  them.  He  visualized  his  new  set-up  in  terms  that 
are  familiar  to  followers  of  mass  production: 

"One  man  looks  after  one  thing;"  only,  under  the  new 
conditionings  of  accuracy,  they  must  be  "checked  up  very 
carefully."  "Craftsmen  around."  "Well,  I  tell  you,  the 
raw  man  who  has  never  had  any  experience  at  all  is  the 
best  fellow" — when  it  comes  to  fitting  him  into  a  new  scheme 
of  production. 

AjAIN  he  charged  me  to  word  it  right  so  as  not  to  hurt 
the  other  fellow.  But  when  all  was  said  and  done,  he 
wanted  me  to  know  that  in  a  period  of  change  and  transition, 
a  plastic  human  being,  without  kinks  in  him  to  unlearn, 
counted  for  more  than  the  man  who  thought  he  knew  it  all 
or  who  had  been  caught  in  the  rut  of  his  own  experience. 
"Accuracy — give  him  a  gage."    "Every  man  on  the  assem- 
bly line  ought  to  learn  to  do  everything.    Keep  him  moving." 

"People  must  never  get  too  much 
of  a  habit."  "Habit's  a  shell." 
Now  all  Detroit  was  thrum- 
ming with  stories  of  the  centrif- 
ugal application  of  this  doctrine, 
right  and  left,  throughout  the 
summer  and  fall,  to  high  execu- 
tives by  the  score  hitherto  asso- 
ciated with  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  no  less  than  to  the 
men  on  its  assembly  line.  And 
what  Henry  Ford  said  of  the 
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HENRY  FORD'S   HIRED  MEN 


"T/ie  essential  Ford  who  has  upset  all  the  apple  carts  of  tradition" 

men  he  hired — and  fired — had  a  direct  bearing,  as  I  saw 
it,  on  his  own  case.  Years  ago  when  the  automobile  indus- 
try was  itself  a  frontier,  he  had,  with  his  low-priced  car, 
blazed  an  altogether  new  trail  and  fifteen  million  of  his 
contemporaries  had  rolled  it  into  a  broad  highway  such  as 
the  world  had  never  known.  But  other  cars  had  pounded 
along  after  him;  they  gathered  up  speed  of  production, 
shaved  costs,  and  pressed  him  hard ;  they  were  at  length 
to  pass  him :  cars  of  the  surfaced  roads  with  many  inventions, 
with  stream-lines  and  other  graces  that  appealed  to  a  pros- 
perous land  which  knew  not  Joseph. 

You  hear  stories  of  resistance  to  change  on  the  part  of 
the  man  who  looked  at  the  steel  industry  with  fresh  eyes 
and  splintered  its  dogmas,  who  insurged  in  lumbering,  who 
crashed  the  gates  of  the  railroads.  You  are  told  how  he 
made  short  shrift  of  engineers  who  recommended  that  he 
abandon  his  planetary  transmission ;  how  his  last  year  of 
waning  production  of  Model  T  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  figure  in  his  mind's  eye  and  stuck  it 
till  that  fifteen  millionth  car  rolled  out  onto  John  R.  street. 

THESE  may  or  may  not  be  so;  there  has  been  no  lay-off 
on  the  assembly  line  of  the  myth-makers  in  Detroit — 
but  it -is  no  myth  that,  once  embarked  upon  change,  Henry 
Ford  broke  the  shell  of  his  habit — and  he  broke  it  wide. 
Against  his  own  judgment  he  abandoned  his  tried  and  costly 
transmission,    and    threw    in    what   he    regarded    as   bauble 
accessories  because  the  conventional  substitute,  demanded  by 
popular  taste,  could  be  produced  for  less. 
He  forsook  his  devoted  black  for  Arabian 
sands  and  Niagara  blues ;  and  beneath  this 
exterior    he    overhauled   every    part,    every 
material  and  measurement,  from  the  motor 
that  gives  double  the  effective  power  to  a 
balance  that  experts  told  me  is,  when  all 
was  said   and   done,   the   intrinsic   achieve- 
ment of  the  new  model.     He  vaulted  from 
the  rut  of  his  experience. 

I  imagine  that  the  proof  of  an  automo- 
bile is  no  different  from  that  of  a  pudding. 
The  test  of  the  new  Ford,  no  less  than  the 
come-back  of  General  Motors  and  the 
others,  is  on  the  laps  of  the  open  road. 
But  of  this  I  am  sure:  his  resiliency  meant 
something  deep  to  America;  something  akin 


to   what  it   meant   that   Lindbergh    did    not   run 
amuck  in  that  second  foraging  flight  to  the  Mexi- 
can capital.     There  is  in  the  man  the  spirit  of 
youth,  no  less  than  the  spirit  of  Detroit,  and  to 
have  him  come  through  with  his  colors  flying  is 
something    big    in    intangibles — as    big,    socially 
speaking,  perhaps,  as  the  prophecy  that  what  with 
the  new  model  at  the  old  figure  and  the  old  cars 
on  resale  at  what  have  you,  every  last  family  in 
the  land  can  get  there  and  back  again  on  wheels. 
In  the  scant  week  I  spent  in  Detroit  in  Decem- 
ber,  I   had   two  strings  to  my  bow.     Every  city 
in   the   land   was   agog  with    Model  A   displays. 
The    technical    press    chronicled    the    overhauling 
of  the  Pord  fabricating  plants  that  take  the  raw 
materials  from  Ford  ore  mines  and  Ford  coal-pits, 
from  Ford  lumber  camps,  glass  houses,  blast  fur- 
naces, rolling  mills.    Was  this  new  Model  A  car, 
issuing  from  this  new  Model  A  equipment,  being 
turned  out  under  a  new  Model  A  labor  policy? 
That  was  my  first  question.     Was  Ford  innovating  again 
as  he  had  done  in  the  early  days  of  mass  production,  when 
he  set  the  old  crafts  by  the  ears?     As  he  had  done  later, 
when  he  upset  his  fellow  employers  by  announcing  a  $5-a-day 
wage — when  that  looked  as  big  as  a  balloon  tire  to  them? 
For  Ford  is  preeminently  a  Jack  of  all  trades  and  a  respecter 
of  none. 

It  would  be  a  glowing  thing  to  answer  this  question  with 
a  "yes."  It  would  be  less  happy  but  equally  clear-cut  to 
answer  it  with  a  "no."  And  "no"  it  would  have  to  be 
if  the  answer  is  made  now,  for  Ford's  attention,  and  that 
of  his  staff,  has  naturally  enough  been  riveted  on  creating 
the  new  car  and  getting  it  into  production. 

A  Model  A  labor  policy  may  yet  come  out  of  the  realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Ford  executives  that  their  new  grade 
of  production  calls  for  a  steady  intake  of  workers  of  a  new 
type;  may  come  out  of  the  self-assertion  of  those  workers; 
may  come  of  some  breaking  through  of  the  shell  of  Ford's 
own  habit  of  mind  on  this  side  where  his  genius  has  been 
dormant.  And,  as  I  shall  show,  there  are  beginnings  in  all 
three  directions. 

The  second  string  to  my  bow  had  to  do  with  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  model.  This  not  only  meant  new 
designs,  new  machines,  new  production.  It  meant  a  dis- 
location of  work.  Did  this  tremendous  modern  industrial 
corporation,  sensitive  to  the  wish  of  one  man,  and  that  man 
the  outstanding  enterpriser  of  his  day,  so  handle  the  transi- 
tion as  to  make  it  least  humanly  costly?  Or  did  he  lay  off 
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Henry  Ford  and  his  famous  family :  one  son  and  three  Lizzies.    "His  resiliency  means  something 
deep  to  America.  .  .  .     There  is  the  spirit  of  youth  no  less  than  the  spirit  of  Detroit  in  the  man" 


his  help  short  shrift,  like  a  farmer  through  with  his  harvest 
hands  who  he  knows  have  homes  to  go  to?    Did  the  Ford 
Motor   Company    let    its    men    shift    for   themselves    under 
city  conditions  until  it  was  ready  for  them  again  ?    Did  it 
meanwhile  let  the  Detroit  public  hold  the  bag?   The  answer 
is  it  did  lay  them  off,  in  tens  and  hundreds  and  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands ;  and  the  burden  of  it  came  down  on 
the  households  of  wage-earners  and  on  the  public  and  private 
charities  of  the  community.    But  the  answer  is,  also,  that 
it    did    what    the    general    run    of    industrial    corporations 
would  do — or  be  forced  to  do — under  similar  circumstances. 
Incidentally  it  did  some  of  those  meliorative  things  which 
soften  but  do  not  really  meet  the  brunt  of  the  blow.    It  is 
because  the  Ford  Company  did  the  ordinary  thing  in   the 
ordinary   way    that   the   experience   of   Detroit    in    the   last 
twelve  months   is   the  drastic   indictment   that   it   is   of  the 
failure  of  American   industries  generally   to   get   under   the 
hazard   of   unemployment,   and   to   work   out   some   mutual 
framework     of     se- 
curity for  the  urban 
populations    they 
suck    in     from    the 
countrysides.    There 
at  least  a  man   and 
his  family  are  likely 
to  have  a  roof  over 
their   heads,    a   hen- 
house,    a     cowshed 
and  a  garden  patch 
to  tide  them  over  a 
bad  season. 

Of  Ford's  unem- 
ployment policy  and 
its  consequences  I 
shall  write  in  a 
•second  instalment; 
here  of  his  em-  Model  A— "cars  of  the  surfaced  roads 


ployment  policies  in  getting  the  new  model  into  production. 
And  as  it  was,  Ford  took  on  a  man's  size  job  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  You  may  believe  him  or  not  when  he  told 
me  that  "the  designing  of  the  car  was  not  so  much,"  but 
the  engineers  give  us  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  pother 
in  putting  it  into  the  works.  With  every  tool  and  fixture 
fitted  for  the  production  of  a  single  product,  every  part 
standardized  to  the  minutest  detail,  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  production  machinery  has  had  to  be  replaced, 
redesigned,  or  supplemented  by  additional  equipment.  As  an 
illustration,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  gear  generating  ma- 
chines were  completely  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  per  unit  of  $3,OOO, 
to  produce  two  gears  included  in  the  new  rear  axle.  More 
than  43,000  machine  tools  had  to  be  altered,  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  these  rebuilt;  4,500  new  ones  bought  or  built. 
Five  million  dollars  went  into  new  dies  and  fixtures  alone, 
$22,000,000  into  factory  preparations  before  the  first  car 
came  off  the  line.  These  statements  are  quoted  from 

Industrial  Manage- 
ment, and  Fay 
Leone  Faurote,  co- 
author of  Ford 
Methods  and  the 
Ford  Shops,  writing 
in  that  journal  for 
November,  puts  the 
case  thus : 

Everyone  who  has 
worked  on  a  draw- 
ing board  knows  the 
havoc  that  is  caused 
all  the  way  down  the 
line  by  the  mere 
shifting  of  the  center 
of  a  hole  in  a  cast- 
ing ;  the  endless 
amount  of  detail,  the 
innumerable  changes 
that  have  to  be  made 


with  stream-lines  and  other  graces" 
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The  assembly  line  of  Model  A  where  "a  plastic  human  being  without  kinks  in  him   to    unlearn,  counts  for 
more  than  the  man  who  thought  he  knew  it  all  or  who  had  been  caught  in  the  rut  of  his  own  experience" 


in  tracings,  blue  prints,  patterns,  dies,  moulds,  and  in  the 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  not  to  mention  the  effect  of  such  an 
alteration  upon  the  organization  as  a  whole;  the  matter  of 
passing  on  to  the  proper  persons  throughout  the  shop  the  in- 
formation that  such  a  change  is  very  soon  contemplated;  the 
readjustment  and  replacement  of  machinery  already  on  the 
floors,  the  addition  of  new,  the  manufacture  of  new  jigs, 
fixtures,  single  purpose  machines;  the  notification  of  material 
sources;  the  alteration  of  contracts;  the  modification  of  sales 
and  service  literature  and  the  endless  confusion  which  seems 
to  come  as  a  natural  result  of  even  the  most  casual  mutation. 
Consider,  then,  if  you  will  what  a  Brobdingnagian  task  is 
Ford's.  To  what  endless  ramifications  minute  correct  instruc- 
tions must  be  carried,  in  order  that  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
and  its  foreign  factories  and  branches  may  function  once  more 
as  a  unit  making  a  single  product,  completely  inter- 
changeable and  capable  of  being  serviced  everywhere. 

What  with 
the  announce- 
ment that  an 
output  of  one 
thousand  cars 
a  day  would 
be  reached  by 
January ;  with 
crowds  milling 
about  the  ex- 
hibition rooms 
of  the  big  cities, 
orders  piling 
up  and  Ford 
dealers  in  the 
smaller  centers 
unable  as  yet 
to  get  even  one 
show  car,  my 
anticipations  as 
to  the  Ford 
plants  in  De- 
troit were  col- 

_.  ,...__ — ored   by   recol- 

"Is  this  new  Model  A  car,  issuing  from  lections  of  the 
this  new  Model  A  equipment,  being  turned  city  room  of  a 
out  under  a  new  Model  A  labor  policy  ?"  newspaper  on 


election  night.  The  first  of  Mr.  Ford's  close  associates  I 
encountered  at  Dearborn  —  the  laboratories  and  G.H.Q.  of 
Pord  himself,  a  spacious  group  of  buildings  as  big  as  a  manu- 
facturing plant,  and  some  miles  distant  from  the  great 
operations  at  Fordson  and  Highland  Park  —  told  me  to  come 
back  in  a  month  if  I  wanted  to  look  into  things:  they  were 
very  busy.  I  had  visions  of  his  chief,  like  a  general  on  a 
hilltop,  with  aides  dashing  to  and  fro. 

On  my  flank  assault  a  few  days  later  —  for  a  city  room 
after  all  has  its  uses-  by  way  of  training  —  I  was  taken  to  a 
little  developing  room  in  search  of  pictures  for  this  article. 
The  main  photographic  department  is  at  Highland  Park,  on 
the  other  side  of  Detroit,  and  this  nook  was  Mr.  Ford's 
private  preserve.  Here  photographs  he  especially  is  con- 
cerned with  are  handled,  and  I  looked  for  profiles  of  giant 
machines,  of  Lizzie's  niece  in  all  her  poses,  progress  photos 
of  the  new  installations.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  man  in  charge 
was  very  busy  getting  out  a  series  of  prints.  The  shop 
opened  off  the  great  drafting  room,  with  hundreds  of  draw- 
ing boards  and  men  with  calipers  and  T-squares.  Beyond 
that  were  vast  reaches  of  model-makers  and  tool  designers 
and  such  —  acres  of  glass  above  them,  acres  of  polished  hard 
wood  floors  below.  One  of  the  men  in  the  laboratories  it 
seemed  was  a  quaint  fellow,  a  Saint  Nick  in  miniature,  or 
at  least  in  spirit  ;  and  Ford  had  built  him  a  toy  shop  and 
cabin  in  his  woods.  And  there  was  a  sleigh  for  him  to  mount 
in  his  furs  and  false  beard.  And  deer  to  draw  it.  And  a  great 
chimney  he  could  roister  down  with  a  bound,  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  children  of  Dearborn,  who  pilgrimage  there  each 
year  during  the  two  or  three  days  before  Christmas  on  invi- 
tation of  Henry  Ford,  not  going  away  empty-handed. 


A^D  the  pictures  being  lifted  dripping   from  the  pho- 
tographer's tank  chronicled  the  whole  escapade.    Mr. 
Ford  was  most  particular  to  have  them  that  afternoon  for 
some  purpose,  we  were  told,  and  was  himself  up  to  his  ears 
in  the  whole  holiday  enterprise. 

We  went  through  the  great  drafting  room  to  the  labora- 
tory where  the  new  model  was  synthesized.  On  the  way,  in 
one  of  the  aisles,  and  at  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  draftsmen, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Ford,  leaning  over  to  point  out  some 
feature  of  a  drawing  to  the  man  working  on  it.  The  natal 
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laboratory  itself  was  no  large  affair  with  <******£ 

automobile  in  one  corner,  and  designs  an d Parts'  ^^ 

1   benches   around.    After   we   had   looked    about,   A  hat 

ounded  like  the  tuning  up  of  an  orchestra  came  through 

a  farther  door     "Don't  you  know  the  new  Ford  was  bo 

ic?"  I  was  asked.    The  door  opened  on  to  a  dance 
hall   and' I  imagine  that  Mr.  Ford's  fiddlers  have  disported 
here     But  the  special  object  of  his  interest,   ,t  seems    ha 
been  an  invention  of  his  very  own-the  harmonization  of 
fTr   instruments-sousaphone,    delcimar    violin    and    «^nv 
balon.    And  on  a  platform  to  the  right— the  dance 
was  empty-was  his  novel  orchestra  practising  for  the  nex 

the  board  in  the  drafting  room, 
to  be  some 


and  on  .,,  -•  .*. &££         ,3 

' 


Mr, 
lor 
an 

ton- 
iv,  in 


of  it  at  the  sho"  I  was  answered.      As 


of  Model  A  and  of  Ford's  midwifery  which  seems    a  1, 


o 

bu,  a  million,  two  millions  in  bu.lomg  expcr,- 

the  lab°r" 


altogether    dif- 
ferent  type   of 
inventing     was 
in  process,  hav- 
ing to  do  with 
the    practical 
handling     of 
men    and    ma- 
chines and  ma- 
terials in  a  way 
that  would  cut 
costs      under 
what   some    of 
the  oldest  men 
in    the    organi- 
zation felt  were 
the     impossible 
price  figures  set 
by  Henry  Ford 
at  the  eleventh 
hour. 

Take  one  il- 
lustration.     In 
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pared  with  the  everyday  clothes  of  the  original  Ford.  The 
tops  of  the  doors  followed  the  curve  of  the  roof.  This 
meant  that  the  right  and  left  doors  on  each  closed  car  were 
different ;  and  different  on  each  style  car.  One  of  the  chief 
executives  put  his  finger  on  that  top  line  of  the  door  and 
had  it  squared.  With  the  pillars  alike,  and  hinges  readily 
adjusted,  that  meant  that  the  same  door  could  be  used  on 
either  side,  and  no  one  would  be  the  wiser;  it  meant  that 
the  same  door  could  be  used  on  either  side  of  the  tudor,  the 
coupe,  the  sports  model  and  the  cab  of  the  truck — six  parts 
crushed  into  one  for  mass  production.  That  meant  savings 
in  the  drafting  room,  in  laying  out  the  design;  in  making 
pillars,  castings,  tools,  dies;  on  the  number  of  machines 
necessary  to  cut  them ;  on  the  organization  necessary  to 
follow  the  materials  through — down  to  the  savings  in 
handling  scrap. 

OR  here  is  a  piece  which  requires  eleven  operations  as 
it  comes  off  the  bar  before  it  reaches  its  final  shape. 
Link  the  machines  together,  automatic  or  half-automatic, 
and  out  goes  the  labor,  down  goes  the  cost.  Sequences  of 
this  sort  which  were  the  development  of  years  in  the  old 
production,  are  being  installed  at  the  start  on  the  new.  Ford 
innovated  when  he  undertook  to  make  his  own  steel.  His 
blast  furnaces,  converters,  foundry  are  linked  in  such  a 
grand  sequence  while  the  original  heat  holds.  With  this 
outfit  as  his  base,  he  will  take  over  the  making  of  more  of 
the  larger  metal  parts  for  the  new  car,  the  frames  for 
example. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  reaches  of  the  Fordson  plant 
is  a  nest  of  machines  which  turn  out  the  rear  axle  housing 
in  three  parts  and  then  weld  them  into  a  solid  trumpet-like 
piece  the  seams  of  which  are  as  strong  as  the  sides.  The 
blue  light  of  the  swinging  electric  tubes  is  broken  by  a 
yellow  flare  from  a  reheating  furnace  and  dancing  lights 
from  welding  machines  where  men  work  in  helmets  to 
protect  their  eyes.  There  is  a  cascade  of  sparks  as  men  with 
asbestos  gloves  slip  a  red-hot  forging  the  size  of  a  catcher's 
mit  into  one  of  the  new  spinners,  which  presses  a  forming 
tool  against  it  and  fashions  it  as  if  it  were  putty.  These 
spinners  are  about  the  size  and  have  the  formidableness  of 
a  brace  of  bull-rhinoceroses,  standing  head  on  at  a  tangent 
and  whirling  the  forging  between  them  on  their  horns.  The 
pair  cost  $60,000  and  if  you  prefer  an  engineer's  description 
take  Kaempffert's :  "The  machine  is  a  huge  potter's  wheel ; 
instead  of  clay,  red  hot  steel  is  molded.  A  year  ago  there 
was  no  conceivable  process  whereby  such  housings  could  be 
made.  Now  Ford  spins  them  three  a  minute."  Not  far 
away  were  a  conclave  of  presses,  three  haystacks  high,  with 
tremendous  crushing  power ;  and  as  impressive  as  a  group 
of  old  Egyptian  gods.  The  outfit  ran  into  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  some  of  them  weigh  480,000 
pounds.  Here  was  to  be  a  sequence  to  fashion  the  cross 
members  of  the  frame,  shaped  into  curves  and  box-like 
angles  and  punched  \vith  the  same  pressures.  What  I  meant 
by  the  extension  of  the  inventing  process  on  the  floor  was 
illustrated  here,  for  the  department  had  made  suggestions 
which  condensed  the  operations  and  cut  out  three  of  the 
smaller  presses  before  they  were  ever  used. 

It  is  of  course  in  the  assembly  lines  themselves  that  the 
idea  of  sequence  reaches  its  apex ;  only  here  the  human 
element  more  fully  enters  in,  interlarded  at  every  point 
where  fingers,  eyes  and  pliant  motions  are  needed  to  bring 
the  mechanical  parts  together  into  the  pattern  of  the  com- 
pleted car.  Here,  and  even  more  in  the  departments  which 


turn  out  the  parts  that  serve  the  lines,  you  sense  what  has 
been  the  strategy  of  mass  production — to  break  up  into 
segments  skilled  jobs  that  had  been  looked  upon  as  such 
since  the  days  of  the  industrial  revolution ;  to  sluice  off  the 
factor  of  skill  into  the  planning  departments  and  tool  rooms, 
to  unload  the  heavy  work  onto  power  plant  and  carriers, 
and  to  turn  production  itself  into  a  series  of  repetitive  opera- 
tions by  men  and  machines.  And  the  success  of  the  new 
Ford  car  at  the  prices  fixed,  depends  on  its  being  the  work 
of  these  production  men,  who  come  on  at  five  dollars  a  day, 
are  raised  soon  to  six  dollars,  and  get  more  than  that  in  60 
per  cent  of  the  jobs.  If  skilled  men,  machinists,  electricians, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  painters  at  the  going  rate  in  Detroit 
were  put  on  production,  the  costs  would  zoon  and  every 
man's  flivver  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Kaempffert  puts, 
the  figure  at  $10,000  if  Model  A  were  made  entirely  by 
hand  and  to  turn  out  10,000  a  day  would  take  the  sweat 
and  brawn  of  a  million  smiths  and  machinists.  The 
"thousands  of  automatic  machines  that  bore,  drill,  plane, 
grind  and  press  with  such  celerity  and  tireless  accuracy  have 
multiplied  the  working  capacity  of  each  man  in  Ford's 
employ  a  hundred-fold  at  least." 

It  is  necessary  to  have  this  chapter  in  the  history  of 
American  labor  in  mind  as  well  as  Ford's  employing  policies 
in  the  past,  in  gauging  any  new  tendencies  in  producing  the 
new  model.  I  have  before  me  the  analysis  of  Machinery 
and  Its  -Effects  upon  the  Workers  contributed  to  the  ad- 
mirable special  number  on  The  Automobile  brought  out 
by  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.  The  author  is  Professor  Charles  Reitell  of 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh — one  of  our  keenest  students  of  mass  production. 
He  points  out  that  in  the  automobile  industry,  the  direct 
operations  of  cutting,  bending  and  shaping  were  the  first 
to  be  transferred  to  the  automatic  machines ;  next  feeding 
by  hand  became  mechanical  feeding;  then  came  the  con- 
veyors, endless  belts,  slides,  etc.  (as  many  as  2OO  kinds  of 
these  in  a  single  modern  plant)  ;  and  lastly  the  building  of 
machines  in  batteries.  With  this  development  came  the 
break-up  of  the  old  classifications  of  craftsmen  and  laborers 
and  in  turn  that  of  the  transitional  groupings  of  "skilled, 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled,"  and  we  have  in  their  stead : 

Machine    tenders — operators    of    boring    mills,    lathes,    punch 

presses,  etc. 
Assemblers 

Skilled  workers — machinists,  diesinkers,  etc. 
Inspectors 

Helpers — varnish  rubbers,  trim  belt  hands,  etc. 
Laborers — clean-up  men  and  the  like. 

FIGURES  drawn  from  Bulletin  348  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (October,  1923)  on  Wages 
and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Automobile  Industry  show  that 
craftsmen  and  common  labor  (groups  3  and  6),  skill  and 
brawn,  are  decreasing  proportionally,  the  machine  tenders 
and  assemblers  increasing.  And  Professor  Reitell  points  out 
that  with  this  relative  subsidence  of  the  highest-  and  lowest- 
paid  workers,  and  the  emergence  of  the  middle  groups,  "the 
development  of  automatic  and  handling  machinery  has 
tended  to  level  wages." 

Other  things  flow  from  the  same  source — the  inauguration 
of  measured  production  and  pay  plans  based  on  it;  the 
"rhythmic  stride  of  the  machine"  which  steps  on  the  heels 
of  tenders  and  assemblers  alike ;  experience  become  less  im- 
portant than,  to  quote  a  Ford  superintendent,  freedom  from 
"worry,  careless  living  and  drunkenness,"  that  will  enable 
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a  worker  to  "keep  up  an  energetic  gait"  for  his  stint  of 
hours.  Moreover,  we  have  the  substitution  of  what  Simon 
Patten  aptly  called  "Product"  for  "Climax"  in  his  prescient 
little  book  of  that  name — meaning  by  climax  such  satis- 
factions as  a  farmer  gets  out  of  felling  a  tree,  a  catch  of 
fish  in  a  brook,  or  his  full  bins  at  corn-husking.  "Auto- 
matic machinery  puts  padlocks  on  self-expression,"  writes 
Professor  Reitell ;  the  machine  tender,  unlike  the  old  time 
artisan,  has  nothing  at  the  end  of  the  day  compact  of  his 
skill,  his  knowledge  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  trade,  which  he 
can  point  to  and  say,  "I  did  it." 

And  just  so  long  as  automatic  machinery  withholds  from 
the  worker  the  opportunity  for  showing  or  expressing  to  some 
degree  his  own  individuality  and  ability,  then  just  so  long  may 
we  expect  him  to  be  unconcerned  about  his  job  save  for  the 
money  he  can  get  out  of  it. 

He  must  look  for  his  satisfactions  and  his  security  outside 
a  working  life  "rigidly  shaped  by  the  machine." 

Ford  seems  to  have  sensed  these  changes  and  met  them  in 
advance  of  his  con- 
temporaries, not  al- 
ways consistently, 
consecutively,  nor 
considerately,  but 
free-handedly.  One 
or  another  of  them 
entered  into  his  early 
cutting  of  the  work 
day  to  eight  hours, 
his  more  recent  try- 
out  of  the  five-day 
week.  They  entered 
into  his  institution 
of  the  minimum 
five-dollar  day  in 
1914,  which  gave 
his  machine  men  a 
footing  comparable 
to  that  of  men  in 
many  of  the  skilled 
trades  in  American 
industry.  These 
changes  entered  into 


When  the  whistle  blows.  Workmen  leaving  the  plant  at  Highland  Park 


the  bonus  system  on  which  this  minimum  was  originally 
based,  and  which  involved  standards  in  personal  and  house- 
hold life,  encouraged  and  passed  upon  by  a  sociological  de- 
partment the  humane  activities  of  which,  as  conceived  by 
John  R.  Lee,  ran  on  for  six  years.  Then,  in  the  time  of 
depression  in  1920,  these  changes  entered  in  again  on  a 
different  tangent  when  Ford  swept  the  whole  scheme  out 
as  so  much  overhead.  He  stuck  to  the  high  wages,  however. 
In  recent  years,  I  am  told,  while  other  auto  manufacturers 
approximate  his  rates  for  skilled  men,  the  differential  of 
his  present  six  dollars  minimum  for  machine  hands  and 
production  men,  while  cut  down,  is  still  there ;  and  his  labor 
turnover  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  similar  plant  in 
the  Detroit  district.  That  shows,  contrariwise,  that  a  man 
who  does  good  work  has  been  pretty  sure  of  his  job.  He 
continued  also  an  employment  office — an  advance  over  the 
old-time  hiring  and  firing  by  foremen.  But,  according  to 
Dean  Marquis,  who  as  head  of  the  sociological  department, 
had  felt  himself  to  be  "part  of  a  great  experiment  in  applied 
Christianity  in  industry"  and  who  now  joined  the  Ford 
"alumni,"  Ford  swung  the  full  arc  and  turned  the  handling 
of  his  labor  over  to  executives  who  "held  that  men  worked 


for  two  reasons — their  wage  ami  the   fear  of  losing  their 
jobs." 

Detroit  is  rife  with  stories  of  2,000  telephones  ripped  out 
of  the  Ford  plants  at  a  crack  because  they  don't  want  "pants- 
warmers"  around,  and  of  employes,  high  and  low,  "bumped 
off"  with  equal  summariness.  "Some  organizations  use  up 
so  much  energy  and  time  maintaining  a  feeling  of  harmony," 
wrote  Ford  in  this  new  incarnation  of  labor  policy,  "that 
they  have  no  force  left  to  work  for  the  object  for  which  the 
organization  was  created"  (My  Life  and  Work:  Henry 
Ford  in  collaboration  with  Samuel  Crowther,  1923).  And 
of  the  new  regime  Marquis  writes  ( Henry  Ford ;  an 
Interpretation)  : 

To  them  fhe  sole  end  of  industry  was  production  and  profits, 
and  the  one  sure  way  of  getting  these  things  out  of  labor  was 
to  curse  it,  threaten  it,  drive  it,  insult  it,  humiliate  it,  and 
discharge  it  on  the  slightest  provocation ;  in  short — to  use 
the  phrase  much  on  the  lips  of  such  men — "put  the  fear  of 
God  into  labor."  And  they  were  always  thinking  of  themselves 

as  the  little  gods  who 
were  to  be  feared. 


It  is  to  be  noted 
that  even  in  the 
days  of  the  man-to- 
man work  of  the 
sociological  depart- 
ment, the  program 
had  less  to  do  with 
any  share  on  the 
part  of  the  men  as 
to  the  ordering  of 
the  day's  work  in 
the  plant,  than  with 
the  good  offices  of 
the  staff  of  the  em- 
ploying corporation 
in  their  home  affairs 
(which  gave  rise  to 
the  charge  of  pa- 
ternalism). Given 
the  front  of  the  or- 
ganized crafts  that 
were  scrambled  to 
make  up  the  automobile  omelet,  it  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid 
that  had  the  employers  not  broken  loose,  they  would  have 
had  their  hands  full  of  jurisdictional  disputes,  resistances 
at  a  hundred  points  to  the  disruption  of  old  practices,  and 
strikes  aplenty.  Ford  has  played  a  lone  hand  with  respect 
to  both  organized  employers  and  organized  workers.  Viewed 
from  one  angle,  he  has  successively  beaten  the  union  leader- 
ship to  it  in  matching  their  drive  for  the  shorter  workday, 
going  over  their  scales  of  wages,  and  now  cutting  the  week 
to  five  days.  In  a  sense  he  bought  off  what  a  pro-union 
friend  of  mine  called  the  "nuisance  value  of  organized  labor;" 
paid  damages  for  scrapping  habit  shells,  ransomed  his  liberty 
to  do  his  work  as  he  pleased. 

But  while  he  forestalled,  negatively,  interference  on  the 
part  of  his  workers,  he  forewent  any  increments  from  their 
positive  initiative.  The  Ford  plant  has,  of  course,  nothing 
in  its  history  to  match  the  recent  constructive  experience  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  with  the  machinists' 
union,  in  which  labor  engineers  have  collaborated  with 
management  engineers  in  revolutionizing  shop  practices  and 
putting  the  backs  of  everybody  concerned  into  new  advances 
in  workmanship  and  production.  And  so  far  as  individual 
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Brigga   in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

"Wonder  what  the  old  tin  Lizzie  thinks  about' 

workers  go,  the  motor  of  Ford's  Model  T  labor  policy  in 
its  later  reaches  seems  to  have  been  assembled  from  these 
parts:  the  lure  of  high  wages;  the  pressure  of  moving 
machinery  and  the  man  at  your  elbow;  plus  the  "fear  of 
God"  and  losing  your  job.  What  of  changes  with  the 
coming  of  Model  A  ? 

The  day  of  my  visit,  ninety-six  of  the  new  cars  were 
turned  out  by  the  day  assembly  crew  in  eight  hours,  as 
against  two  a  minute  yesteryear  at  Highland  Park.  Pro- 
duction is  now  centered  at  Fordson.  There  are  two  such 
lines,  one  for  cars  and  one  for  trucks,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  completed  cars  will  be  put  together  at  assembly  plants 
throughout  the  country  to  which  the  major  parts  will  be 
shipped.  There  was  no  great  change  so  far  as  I  could  see 
at  Fordson  in  the  final  assembly;  first  a  dead  line  where 
cross  members,  motor  supports,  equalizer  shafts  and  the  rest 
are  bolted  together  ready  for  a  conveyor  where  springs  and 
axles,  brake  shoes  and  engine  pans  are  added.  Then  the 
frame  is  turned  turtle,  and  swung  at  right  angles  on  to  the 
main  moving  line,  where  motors  and  wheels  and  steering 
apparatus  are  put  in  place  by  groups  of  workmen  in  turn 
until  the  frame  becomes  a  chassis;  bodies  and  fixtures,  and 
the  chassis  becomes  a  car;  gasoline  and  water  and  the  car 
rolls  off  on  its  own. 

THE  explanation,  I  gathered,  for  the  slow  output,  lay  not 
in  the  assembly  line  but  in  its  sources ;  and  in  the  motor 
assembly  I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  explanation  and  some  of 
the  human  equations  involved.  This  has  a  huge  acreage — 
a  ten-ring  circus  of  conveyors  and  traveling  chains ;  inter- 
locked and  surrounded  by  the  machine  departments  that 
finish  the  parts  that  feed  the  line.  The  first  motors  have 
been  assembled  by  the  pick  of  the  old  crews — not  a  few 
of  them  foremen,  who  were  displaced  when  the  payroll  was 
telescoped.  They  have  been  broken  in  to  the  new  formula ; 
and  as  the  work  is  speeded  up,  a  new  man  will  be  placed 
between  every  two  of  them.  Their  interest  it  will  be  to 
break  him  in  and  keep  the  work  moving  along  continuously. 


The  test  will  come  when  the  augmented 
lines  will  be  manned  by  the  ordinary  run 
of  unskilled  labor. 

And  it  is  here  that  in  bringing  out  the 
new  model,  the  Ford  Company  have 
come  up  against  a  new  front  in  their 
labor  problem.  Great  care  was  taken  to 
keep  intact  the  nucleus  of  these  crews 
over  the  summer;  only  to  discover  that 
men  who  had  been  speedy  at  a  particular 
operation  on  the  old  motor  were  all 
thumbs  on  the  new.  They  were  in  a 
rut  of  their  experience  and  had  to  be 
shifted.  More  than  that,  whereas  in  the 
old  motor  th-re  was  a  certain  latitude, 
the  new,  with  its  higher  power,  must  be 
exactly  right  to  function.  If  things  were 
true  to  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  the 
old  days,  they  must  now  be  true  to  a 
ten-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

The  Ford  Company  themselves  make 
the  famous  Johanssen  gages  as  part  of 
their  laboratory  operations;  but  a  gage 
must  be  handled  by  a  sensitive  man.  The 
precision  work  calls  for  a  new  type  of 
fellow — not  an  allround  mechanic  to  be 
sure,  but  plastic,  alert,  intelligent.  The  new  crank  shaft 
must  meet  the  tests  of  both  static  and  dynamic  balance.  The 
same  sort  of  man  can  turn  it  and  drill  the  holes,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  grinding  operation,  with  a  blueprint  chart 
before  him  covered  with  figures,  that  is  a  horse  of  a  different 
color.  Against  the  huge  automatic  presses  I  have  spoken  of, 
must  be  set  young  men  working  with  gages,  at  polished  tables, 
rubbing  the  surfaces  of  a  little  valve  on  powdered  glass  until 
the  contact  is  so  perfect  that  they  cling  to  each  other. 
To  recruit  such  workers,  to  hold  them  once  recruited,  to 
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bring  this  new  grade  of  intelligence  and  aptitude  into  the 
stream  of  mass  production,  is,  as  I  see  it,  a  first  charge  on 
the  new  Ford  labor  policies.  Ford  produced  a  car  which 
a  horse-driving  America  could  climb  into  and  run.  He  is 
dealing  today  with  a  motor-driving  public,  with  children 
who  have  grown  up  with  cars;  and  the  new  Ford  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  change.  Similarly,  the  crude  processes  of  pro- 
ducing the  old  simple  standardized  product  are  being  affected 
by  the  new  precisions  called  for  by  the  new  model  and  by 
the  involved  sequences  which  stretch  the  demands  on  an  old- 
type  machine  tender.  The  whole  weight  of  the  Ford  or- 
ganization is  thrown  into  the  task  of  resolving  these  new 
operations  into  the  old  production  technique ;  into  mass  em- 
ployment, which  can  engage  Mr.  Ford's  cross-section  of  men 
you  find  on  the  street  corner.  But  once  in  the  plant,  a 
sifting  process  begins.  A  new  type  of  production  man  must  be 
reckoned  with  on  a  higher  range  of  performance,  with  a  big- 
ger brain  pan,  or  more  of  it  used ;  and — who  knows — a  hunch 
to  have  a  larger  say  as  to  the  business  of  working  for  Ford. 

FORD  has  used  men  interchangeably,  but  only  parts 
of  men.  And  while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  free  play 
and  initiative  on  the  part  of  his  minor  executives  and  fore- 
men and  such,  he  has  not  begun  to  tap  the  human  reserves 
on  his  huge  payrolls.  Or  they  to  put  the  rest  of  themselves 
in  motion. 

Compare  his  experience,  for  example,  with  that  of  a  well 
known  garment  factory  in  Chicago,  which  has  a  working 
agreement  with  a  progressive  union,  and  which  was  faced 
similarly  with  the  necessity  for  changing  its  output.  The 
workers  themselves,  the  experts  and  experienced  men  which 
the  union  threw  into  the  common  problem  contributed  as 
much  to  cutting  out  wastes,  telescoping  operations  and  de- 
vising new  techniques,  as  the  management.  That  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  labor  scheme  at  Ford's  where  everything  comes 
down  from  the  top. 

There  are  indications  of  the  waste  and  friction  the  Ford 
establishment  experiences  because  of  the  complete  lack  of 
machinery  for  the  interplay  of  understanding  all  up  and 
down  the  line.  Grievances  get  listened  to,  but  there  are 
no  channels  for  constructive  cooperation.  For  example,  in 
the  period  of  decreased  production,  when  men  were  being 
put  on  short  time  and  laid  off,  a  lot  of  good  feeling  could 
have  been  conserved  had  there,  for  example,  been  some 
scheme  of  works  councils  where  the  program  could  have 
been  discussed  face  up,  as  the  change  from  two  shifts  to  three 
was  discussed  by  the  works  council  of  one  of  the  smaller 
steel  companies  which  abandoned  the  twelve-hour  day  when 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  said  that  it  could  not  be  done 
and  that  the  men  would  not  stand  for  it.  The  Steel  Cor- 
poration had  no  such  collective  machinery,  nor  has  Ford's. 

As  a  first  resort,  last  winter,  the  lessened  work  was  stag- 
gered, so  as  to  spread  it  out  among  crews,  each  of  which 
worked  part  time.  That  would  have  been  a  good  policy 
in  a  general  depression ;  every  worker  would  have  had  some 
cushion.  But  at  a  time  when  other  automobile  plants  in 
the  Detroit  district  were  going  full-tilt,  a  Ford  man  could 
not  hire  out  to  them  without  risk  of  losing  his  job  at  Ford's 
when  production  began  again  full  steam.  Meanwhile,  he 
was  not  earning  enough  on  short  time  to  meet  expenses  at 
home.  It  was  a  good  policy  for  the  company  to  keep  its 
force  within  call ;  but  the  point  is,  the  men  had  no  say  as  to 
whether  it  looked  good  or  bad  to  them ;  or  a  chance  to  work 
out  an  adjustment  that  would  have  been  good  both  ways. 


Kirby   in  the   New   York   World 

"Lizzie's  got  a  little  sister" 

Apparently  there's  something  of  a  shell  over  this  part  of 
Mr.  Ford's  brain.  "If  you  ask  him  about  labor  unions," 
said  one  of  his  younger  confidants  to  me,  "he  won't  answer 
you.  He's  likely  to  reply  by  asking  you  how  you  like  the 
new  Ford  car." 

But  at  another  point,  the  Ford  organization  has  come  up 
against  a  need  which  was  met  before  the  days  of  mass  pro- 
duction by  the  old  order  of  machine  shops  and  unions  with 
their  masters  and  craftsmen  and  apprentices.  Namely,  the 
development  of  skilled  men ;  experts  in  their  lines  like  Ford, 
who  learned  the  machinist's  trade  in  Detroit  and  Charles 
Sorenson,  his  chief  in  production  at  Fordson,  that  of  the 
pattern-makers  in  Milwaukee;  and  who  today  can  turn 
their  hands  to  anything  from  steel  to  paper,  to  textiles,  to 
locomotives,  to  power  plants,  to  airplanes,  to  Johanssen 
gages.  "I  ought  to  stand  ready  to  make  a  balloon  if  Ford 
wanted  me  to,"  said  Sorenson  to  me.  That  is  the  pith  of 
their  relationship.  He  is  a  big  man,  vigorous,  in  his  prime, 
out  about  the  plant,  apparently,  most  of  the  time.  There 
were  something  like  79,000  men  responsible  to  him  the  morn- 
ing I  came  to  his  office  anxious  to  follow  the  new  Ford 
through  from  bones  to  breast  plate.  But  instead  the  man 
himself  spent  the  better  part  of  the  morning  showing  me 
through  a  department  on  a  second  floor  where  they  hope  to 
turn  out — young  Fords.  That's  the  new  shop  school  at 
Fordson ;  and  the  hearts  of  both  Fords  seemed  set  on  it. 
Said  Sorenson: 

You  see  when  we  started  we  hadn't  any  automobile  mechanics. 
Every  man  in  the  country  came  up  with  the  motor.  Americans 
are  machine  users  in  the  way  they  weren't  in  the  old  days.  At 
the  same  time,  you  can't  go  on  forever  in  the  mechanical  busi- 
ness itself  without  teaching  anybody  to  do  things  exactly  right. 
We  drew  on  the  men  trained  in  the  little  old-fashioned  shops. 
We've  been  buried  by  building  up  the  business  and  haven't  de- 
veloped the  type  of  mechanic  needed  under  the  new  conditions. 
Ford  sees  this.  I  have  in  my  own  case.  Ford  got  the  basis  of 
his  experience  as  an  apprentice.  I  did.  He  learned  tool-making, 
steam  engineering.  I  came  up  through  the  pattern  shop.  We've 
lost  sight  of  this  and  we  hope  (Continued  on  page  593) 
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Irishmen  were  talking  recently  about  a 
sweeping  statement  one  of  them  had  made, 
and  the  second  one  said :  "I  know  why  you 
didn't  think  you  had  to  hedge  it  all  around 
with  explanations.  We're  not  English. 
We're  Irish."  The  other  looked  up  quickly 
and  stuck  out  his  jaw.  "I  may  as  well  tell  you  I  am  Irish," 
he  said,  "and  proud  to  be  Irish.  And  bloody  proud  to  be 
Irish." 

It  is  frightfully  difficult,  apparently,  to  make  any  remark 
about  any  nationality  without  hitting  a  nerve.  If  you  say, 
"I'll  now  expose  my  real  mind  about  the  Chinese,"  some 
one  in  the  tea  business  or  the  Christian  business  or  the  big 
navy  business  will  pop  up  asking,  "How  does  this  affect 
the  navy?  Or  Christianity?  Or  tea?" 

A  man  who  was  brought  up  in  Amsterdam  and  who  hates 
the  name  of  Alva  and  of  Catholic  Spain,  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely to  transfer  his  hatred  of  Catholic  Spain,  into  a  con- 
tempt for  Catholic  Ireland.  This  comes  from  his  being 
proud,  and  bloody  proud,  of  being  Dutch.  To  expose  to 
such  a  man  your  real  mind  about  the  Irish,  without  getting 
him  to  open  his  own  mind,  is  not  only  rather  useless,  it  is 
dangerous.  He  feeds  his  dislike  on  your  unfavorable  re- 
marks and  he  ignores  the  more  favorable. 

It  takes  two  to  make  a  truth,  one  who  wants  to  tell  it, 
the  other  who  wants  to  know  it.  And  as  everybody  has  a 
country  and  a  nationalism,  the  task  of  the  analyst  is  not 
simple.  Just  the  same,  intelligent  internationalism  depends 
on  understanding  national  mentalities,  and  I  want  in  this 
article  to  seize  if  I  can  on  the  special  mentality  of  the  Irish 
people,  as  it  comes  to 
one  living  continuously 
in  an  Irish  community 
for  six  months. 

The  Irish  Free  State 
is  now  a  political  fact. 
At  no  time,  probably, 
was  it  likely  to  be  upset 
since  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  with  England,  the 
stolidity  of  England  and 
the  boredom  of  America 
and  the  fatigue  of  the 
Irish  people  anchoring  it 
so  securely  that  no  Re- 
publicans could  ppssibly 
budge  it.  But  even  with 
the  "cease  fire"  order  of 
1923  acknowledging  the 
futility  of  armed  protest 
against  the  treaty,  de 
Valera  could  still  rally 
a  good  third  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  principle  of 
all-or-nothing.  The  oath 
of  allegiance  to  King 


Candor  Is  a  Boomerang 

l\/fY  object  in  this  article  is  to  throw  light  on  the 
*•'•*•  Irish  mentality.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  this  sort 
of  thing  is  nearly  always  misunderstood.  When  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti  were  executed,  for  example,  I  noticed  a 
diatribe  in  the  New  Statesman  of  London  on  a  certain 
"nominally  civilized  country."  It  is,  of  course,  the 
country  of  Elmer  Gantry  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan;  but 
one  had  hoped  that  somewhere  in  those  United  States 
there  was  a  public  opinion,  capable  of  asserting  itself, 
which  would  repudiate  the  "barbarism,"  etc.,  etc.  The 
author  of  Elmer  Gantry,  you  see,  has  armed  this  chival- 
ric  Englishman  so  that  he  can  wallop  America  on  the 
head,  and,  in  his  orgy  of  justice  and  idealism,  kick 
America  in  the  ribs  with  his  good  clumsy  golf  shoes. 
This  is  the  price  that  all  critics  pay  when  they  expose 
their  honest  version  of  the  country  they  were  born  in. 
Candor  is  a  boomerang.  Yet  all  nationality  is  sick  nation- 
ality that  cannot  risk  putting  a. weapon  into  the  hands 
of  the  venomous  or  the  malevolent.  The  Irish,  as  I  see 
them,  are  quite  ready  to  criticize  other  peoples.  I  imag- 
ine it  can't  hurt  them  to  be  commented  on  themselves. 
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George  was  his  most  tangible  issue,  and  he  made  the  best 
of  it.  He  accumulated  50,000  more  voters  than  Cosgrave's 
party  in  the  June  elections  on  the  principle  of  pure  national- 
ism, and  he  might  still  be  harping  on  this  single  string  but 
for  a  catastrophe  of  the  first  order,  the  murder  of  Kevin 
O'Higgins. 

This  murder  produced  the  exact  contrary  of  the  effect  on 
which  its  agents  calculated.  It  was  meant  to  frighten  Cos- 
grave  and  his  associates;  it  hardened  them.  It  was  meant 
to  scatter  the  Irish  mind ;  it  concentrated  it.  It  was  meant 
to  smash  the  Free  State,  and  instead  it  has  wiped  out  every 
political  party  that  refused  to  enter  the  Irish  parliament. 

These  results  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  The  pro- 
treaty  government  to  which  O'Higgins  belonged  had  been 
returned  to  power  in  June  more  or  less  on  sufferance.  It 
was  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  half-hearted  endorsement  it 
had  got  from  the  electorate  and  it  was  peevishly  shouldering 
the  task  of  administration.  Labor  was  against  it  with  a 
strong  vote,  and  deValera  planned  to  run  up  and  down  the 
country  agitating  against  the  "penal  oath"  that  England 
had  sewed  into  the  treaty.  This  was  the  moment  chosen 
by  a  group  of  young  extremists,  still  unidentified,  to  go 
back  to  assassination.  A  trio  of  them,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
waylaid  O'Higgins  on  his  road  to  mass  and  poured  eight 
bullets  into  him. 

O'Higgins  was  Cosgrave's  minister  of  justice  and  the 
obvious  target  for  these  submerged  political  bigots.  As  a 
cabinet  minister  during  the  civil  war  he  had  been  quite 
ready  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  rebels  against  the 
Free  State,  and  he  had  argued  for  flogging  with  the  same 

implacable  spirit  that  he 
had  argued  a  g  a  i  n  s  t 
women  on  juries.  A 
man  of  35,  bleak,  re- 
pressed, sarcastic,  unin- 
spiring as  a  nationalist 
and  a  believer  in  Levi- 
athan, he  was  at  the 
same  time  a  hard  work- 
er, forceful,  able  and 
principled.  Willing  to 
see  Ireland  work  out  its 
destiny  as  a  British  do- 
minion and  heavily  flat- 
tered by  the  English  at 
the  Imperial  Conference, 
he  was  just  the  kind  of 
man  to  be  hated  by  what 
Yeats  once  termed  Ro- 
mantic Ireland.  He  met 
his  death  without  winc- 
ing, touchingly  forgiv- 
ing, resigned  and  serene. 
The  challenge  that 
these  assassins  had  deliv- 
ered to  the  party  in 
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power  was  taken  up  with  vehemence.  Cosgrave  at  once 
made  the  broad  issue  of  pro-treaty  and  anti-treaty.  He 
rallied  all  the  stable  and  peace-loving  forces  behind  the 
government.  He  demanded  extraordinary  powers,  a  sus- 
pension of  the  constitution,  rights  of  coercion,  and  a  chance 
to  ostracize  and  repress  the  anti-treaty  party.  This  aggres- 
sive onslaught  on  forces  that  had  themselves  despised  and 
belittled  the  constitution  came  within  an  ace  of  dislodging 
Cosgrave,  but  deValera's  failure  to  pull  off  a  majority  in 
the  Dail  and  thus  throw  Cosgrave  out  of  office  gave  a  vic- 
tory to  the  pro-treaty  forces  which  can  only  be  described  as 
stupendous.  The  victory,  indeed,  carries  the  treaty  issue  to 
a  triumphant  conclusion,  sending  the  Republicans  deeply 
underground,  rejoicing  the  colonials,  installing  the  respect- 
able lock-step  majority  and  opening  up  the  real  problem  of 
Irish  mentality  and  Irish  under-education. 

To  illustrate  this  mentality,  I  recur  to  the  murder  I 
have  been  mentioning.  When  Kevin  O'Higgins  was  shot, 
four  men  told  me  what  they  thought  of  it.  A  professional 
man  said  it  was  the  act  of  savages.  A  Republican  teacher 
told  me  tliat  it  was  a  crime  against  society,  but  that  it  did 
not  really  shock  him  since  O'Higgins  was  quintessentially 
bourgeois.  An  insurance  agent  condemned  it  as  murder, 
but  had  no  idea  who  could  have  done  it  and  added  that 
he  had  lost  interest  in  all  politics  in  Ireland  since  the  row 
about  the  treaty.  The  fourth  man,  a  worker,  said  that 
O'Higgins  had  himself  ordered  the  shooting  of  prisoners 
without  trial,  that  it  was  well  known  he  was  connected 
with  the  looting  of  a  big  building  in  Dublin,  and  that  his 
death  was  richly  deserved. 

The  worker's  opinion  interested  me  the  most.  It  came 
from  one  of  the  best  craftsmen  I  have  ever  met — a  man 
who  can  mend  a  pump,  roof  a  house,  correct  a  leak,  build 
a  well,  repair  a  machine,  make  a  table,  and  all  with  keen 
eye,  deft  hand  and  swift  mind.  He  comes  to  work  as  the 
clock  strikes.  He  never  wastes  a  second.  He  acts  on  his 
own.  A  handsome,  clean-cut,  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
beautifully  shaped  head,  he  never  spares  himself  in  any 
health  or  any  weather.  He  has  withering  contempt  for 


bad  workmanship  or  sabotage,  and  in  all  his  dealings  he  is 
conscience  and  reliability  personified.  As  he  moves  around 
in  his  blue  jeans,  with  the  decisive  gait  of  a  free  man,  he 
reminds  one  of  the  best  type  of  pioneer  in  countries  of 
opportunity.  He  was  born  a  master,  and  nobody's  servant. 

THIS  man's  verdict  on  O'Higgins,  delivered  with  an  in- 
visible black  cap  on  his  head,  brought  home  as  noth- 
ing before  the  rare  possibilities  of  the  Irish  mind.  This 
was  not  one  of  those  weak  characters  that  one  brands  as 
uneducated.  It  was  a  strong  and  in  many  ways  noble  char- 
acter. But  the  man's  moral  admirableness  did  not  correct 
his  wild  imagination.  Being  a  Republican  die-hard,  he  had 
to  believe  evil  things  of  Kevin  O'Higgins,  and  out  of  heaven 
knows  what  vague  rumors  and  crazy  gossip  and  malignant 
nonsense  he  had  created  this  Bad  Man  whom  certain  heroic 
youths  had  killed. 

Is  he  illiterate?  No.  But  he  lives  in  a  world  of  his 
own,  a  world  pre-scientific  if  not  prehistoric.  And  the 
devil  of  this  world  is  the  Red-Coat,  as  he  calls  the  soldier 
of  imperial  England.  To  hear  him  tell  of  the  hardships 
that  came  to  young  men  who  were  hounded  and  hunted 
has  an  epic  sincerity  and  simplicity  in  it.  'But  it  errs  on 
the  side  of  simplicity.  His  rich  imagination  and  his  gen- 
erous nature,  weaving  together  the  old  stories  and  the  new 
stories,  make  out  of  contemporary  history  a  fantastic  legend. 
And  yet,  to  judge  him  by  the  work  of  his  hands  and  the 
proof  of  his  good  head,  he  ought  to  be  a  safe  guide  to  the 
world  he  is  living  in. 

This  man — let  me  call  him  Dan — is  the  core  of  the  na- 
tional movement  in  Ireland.  He  is  a  strong  man.  He  has 
iron  resolution.  He  is  the  stuff  of  which  Covenanters  are 
made.  He  was  represented  by  no  one  so  well  as  by  that 
Catholic  Puritan,  Kevin  O'Higgins.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween Dan  and  Kevin  O'Higgins  is  the  difference  of  a  long 
process  of  technical  cultivation.  The  plough,  the  harrow, 
the  hoe,  have  made  of  a  brain  like  O'Higgins'  a  field  not 
of  grass  and  wild  flowers  but  of  long  straight  drills  packed 
with  utility.  Not  because  he  is  a  loose  and  disorganized 


Warfare  in  the  Dublin 
streets,  at  Easter,  in 
1916,  as  shown  by  the 
Irish  Players  from  the 
Abbey  Theater  (see 
page  587)  in  Sean 
O'Casey's  play,  The 
Plough  and  the  Stars. 
It  is  this  famous  little 
'theater,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  Dublin 
slums,  and  its  distin- 
guished playwrights 
and  directors,  that  Mr. 
Hackett  lists  among" the 
big  popular  impulses 
that  call  for  mind" 
which  have  been  "hob- 
bled because  an  educat- 
ed class  has  not  existed 
to  carry  them  on." 
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personality,  but  because  he  is  mediaevally  educated,  Dan's 
mind  is  Ireland's  unfilled  field. 

Dan  is  to  be  found  in  the  bishop's  palace  as  well  as  in  the 
Land  League  cottage.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Dail  and  a 
member  of  the  trade  union.  In  my  opinion,  his  number  is 
legion.  If  you  divided  up  public  opinion  into  age  classes, 
you  would  find  that  in  the  class  from  5  to  15  years  of  age, 
as  well  as  in  the  class  from  15  to  25  years,  at  least  a  quarter 
has  no  political  apparatus  in  its  head  whatever,  and  takes 
politics  as  part  of  an  epic  legend  in  which  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  be  heroic  than  to  be  scientific.  From  5  to  15, 
the  epic  legend  is  taught  in  the  schools  without  any  cor- 
rective of  world  history.  From  15  to  25  it  is  carried  over 
into  various  political  organizations,  including,  I  suppose, 
secret  societies.  The  dispossessed  of  all  sorts  welcome  this 
legend,  whether  they  are  socially,  economically  or  sexually 
dispossessed. 

THE  legend  has  not  always  the  same  alcoholic  content 
and  vibrancy,  but  it  has  an  appeal  in  it  in  direct  relation 
to  the  fact  that  Irish  imagination  has  not  been  disciplined 
by  modern  discipline.  By  modern  discipline  I  do  not  mean 
the  discipline  of  factory  and  workshop,  because  American 
factories  and  workshops  are  full  of  mediaeval  minds.  The 
Hearst  newspapers  and  the  tabloid  newspapers  have  had  their 
enormous  success  because  they  are  rife  with  folk-lore.  By 
"modern  discipline"  I  mean  rather  the  discipline  which  has 
slowly  and  painfully  been  produced  by  disinterested  scholar- 
ship, free  philosophy,  free  art,  the  obdurate  lessons  of 
science,  the  untwisting  of  the  spirit  contorted  by  egoistic 
nationalism,  rule-of-thumb  living,  religious  fairy  tales,  and  a 
general  atmosphere  of  fear,  hate  and  suspicion.  This  dis- 
cipline used  to  be  summed  up  in  the  blessed  word  emancipa- 
tion. 

The  enemy  of  emancipation,  so  far  as  Dan  is  concerned, 
is  not  his  own  nature.  His  character  is  of  the  very  highest. 
The  enemy  is  his  ignorance,  his  inability  to  see  that  he  is 
ignorant  and  does  not  have  to  be  ignorant;  and  with  this 
ignorance  his  vigorous  imagining,  his  stern  intolerance,  and 
his  war-mind.  He  is  made,  that  is  to  say,  for  response  to 
any  leader  who  can  evoke  his  loyalty  and  arouse  his  com- 
bativeness.  He  still  goes  on  being  a  wild  goose. 

Since  he  is  a-  workingman  and  must  give  the  busy  part 
of  his  life  to  learning  something  besides  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivity or  the  history  of  history,  his  whole  fate  depends  on 
the  great  and  intricate  processes  by  which  the  popular  imag- 
ination is  brought  under  discipline.  These  are  the  processes 
set  in  motion  by  such  things  as  the  art  of  self-government, 
the  press,  the  church,  the  university,  the  artists  and  the 
learned  professions. 

Just  before  the  elections  last  June  deValera  wound  up  an 
American  campaign  and  returned  with  ample  funds  to  fight 
the  elections.  Exiled  Irishmen  have  always  put  up  their 
money  to  help  the  fight  for  an  Irish  republic,  and  they 
always  will.  They  will  even  believe  the  darkest  legends 
about  such  men  as  Kevin  O'Higgins,  and  are  fed  these  leg- 
ends by  men  whose  business  it  is  to  rally  and  ginger  up  the 
"Irish  vote." 

Now  that  the  English  regime  is  over  in  Ireland,  it  be- 
comes startlingly  evident  how  much  work  the  native  has 
to  do,  and  how  laborious  will  be  the  processes  of  modern 
discipline. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  objection  of  the  big  Fianna  Fail, 
or  Company  of  Destiny  party,  led  by  deValera,  to  accept 


the  compromise  of  1922.  This  party  includes  the  medieval- 
ists, the  Celtic  reactionaries,  the  true  Republicans,  the  pure- 
minded  lovers  of  a  Gaelic  Ireland,  the  small-nation  enthusi- 
asts, the  sincere  men  who  will  not  take  an  oath  they  do  not 
believe  in,  and  the  victims  of  habitual  discontent.  Before 
deValera  got  his  funds  from  America,  he  made  up-hill 
speeches  to  apathetic  audiences.  "You  could  only  have  pity 
for  the  man,"  I  heard  a  Republican  say  of  him  as  late  as 
last  November. 

But  with  new  funds,  a  big  campaign  of  advertising,  local 
rallies  and  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  local  differences,  Fianna 
Fail  has  established  itself  as  the  biggest  single  political  unit 
in  the  country.  Its  strongest  point  was  its  attack  on  an 
oath  of  allegiance  which  no  Irishman  wanted  to  take  in  the 
first  instance.  The  weakest  point  of  Fianna  Fail  was  its 
pretence  that  the  Free  State  was  a  wasteful  government, 
that  it  was  the  tool  of  imperialism,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  problem  for  deValera  in  relation  to  Ulster,  the  im- 
perial navy,  and  the  English  consumer. 

The  quality  of  deValera's  propaganda  was  intellectually 
contemptible.  It  ascribed  a  slump  in  Irish  exports  to  the 
Cosgrave  government,  without  mentioning  the  English  coal 
strike,  and  it  laid  heavy  blame  on  Cosgrave's  party  for  ex- 
penditures which  were  the  direct  result  of  Irregular  activity 
in  1922-23.  Meanwhile  deValera's  right-hand  men  sub- 
scribed to  whatever  folk-lore  suited  them,  such  as  that 
Michael  Collins  was  killed  by  his  own  men,  or  that  Michael 
Collins  was  compelled  by  Winston  Churchill  to  attack  Rory 
O'Connor  in  the  Four  Courts  because  Churchill  had  the 
proof  that  Collins  was  behind  the  assassination  of  Sir  Henry 
Wilson.  This  is  the  sort  of  balderdash  that  circulates  in 
the  highest  group  around  deValera.  It  is  worthy  of  those 
insiders  who  could  always  tell  you  that  Roosevelt  was  a 
drunkard  and  Woodrow  Wilson  a  Don  Juan. 

It  is  notable,  however,  that  deValera's  party  has  in  it 
a  good  proportion  of  fighting  teachers,  journalists,  young 
professional  men  and  natural  radicals,  whereas  the  safe  and 
sane  element,  the  thick-set  bourgeois,  the  solid  and  sub- 
stantial citizen  have  moved  in  behind  the  party  in  power. 

TO  understand  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  power,  one 
need  only  read  John  Bull's  Other  Island  and  remem- 
ber the  brilliant  diagnosis  that  Shaw  made  of  Larry  Doyle. 
If  you  combined  Kevin  O'Higgins,  Ernest  Blythe,  Hogan, 
and  McGilligan,  you  would  get  an  Irishman  of  the  Larry 
Doyle  mentality,  with  the  important  correction  that  all  of 
these  men  except  Blythe  are  Catholics,  even  ardent  Cath- 
olics. The  whole  tone  of  the  Free  State  government  has 
been  that  of  cool,  hard,  clear,  definite  thinking,  with  a  pro- 
gram in  regard  to  giant  power,  the  liquor  traffic,  agriculture, 
police,  which  showed  that  electric  light  had  been  turned  on 
in  these  men's  brains.  The  same  could  not  be  said  for  the 
post-office  and  customs,  nor  for  unemployment  and  old  age 
pensions,  nor  for  education.  Yet  few  new  governments 
could  have  invited  a  public  verdict  on  their  accomplishment 
with  more  confidence  than  the  Cosgrave  government,  apart 
from  matters  of  temper  and  sentiment. 

Working  without  the  approval  or  help  of  at  least  a  third 
of  the  voters,  and  forced  at  the  beginning  to  use  a  big 
army  to  put  down  a  rebellion,  they  had  set  out  to  remedy 
political  evils  that  England  had  never  even  tackled,  and 
they  did  this  with  the  handicap  of  a  large  number  of  former 
civil  servants,  all  sorts  of  supporters  who  wanted  to  vest 
their  interests,  and  an  extremely  philistine  and  mean-spirited 


middle  class.  As  they  went  on  with  their  work,  very  sure 
of  themselves  and  sure  even  of  their  political  machine,  able 
to  reduce  to  powder  the  numerous  dissidents  who  quit  them, 
and  clean-handed  as  regards  patronage  and  franchises,  they 
showed  the  effect  of  the  pace  at  which  they  had  driven 
themselves  by  a  sharpness  of  temper  and  roughness  of  tongue 
which  was  not  calculated  to  make  friends  or  to  keep  them. 
No  man  in  a  spiked  helmet  could  have  been  more  peremptory 
than  the  official  who  sent  out  proclamations  against  dirty 
eggs.  Kevin  O'Higgins  had  no  use  for  women  on  juries, 
and  said  so  with  rasping  provincialism.  The  red  tape  of 
the  customs  has  irritated  people  in  every  town. 

If  the  small  parties  that  favored  the  treaty  gained  in  votes 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  it  was  largely  because  the 
Larry  Doyles  had  been  so  tense,  so  high-handed,  so  humor- 
less, so  metallic.  They  were  all  the  kind  of  brainy  men 
who  had  been  educated  under  a  system  of  fierce  competitive 
examination,  and  they  undertook  the  art  of  government  in 
the  same  spirit.  They  could  match  wits  at  any  moment 
with  a  clever  devil  like  Lord  Birkenhead,  but  they  could  not 
compare  in  mellowness  with  hacks  of  the  old  school  like 
Lord  Glenavy  and  Tim  Healy,  who,  in  spite  of  moral  edges 
well  rounded  by  usage,  always  show  a  comprehension  that 
human  nature  is  the  supreme  factor  in  politics  and  that 
leadership  can  no  more  be  with  the  experts  as  such,  than 
can  life-force  be  transmitted  by  a  paid  eugenics  official. 

Sick  as  the  Irish  were  of  political  hand-shakers,  and  ready 
as  they  were  for  the  union  of  brains  with  politics,  they  gen- 
erally agree  that  the  Free  State  government  has  not  kindled 
their  imagination. 

Irish  imagination  will  never  be  kindled  politically,  in  my 
opinion,  until  Ireland  is  made  fit  for  a  free  man  to  live  in. 

Why  do  multitudes  of  young  men  emigrate  at  present? 
Because  eggs  are  dirty?  They  emigrate  because  they  have 
health,  curiosity,  self-reliance,  and  the  will-to-live.  They, 
and  the  young  women  who  go  with  them,  sing  as  they  leave 
Ireland.  The  song  will  be  sweated  out  of  them  in  many 
a  factory  and  many  a  basement,  and  their  hearts  will  turn 
to  the  land  they  left  with  a  cruel  yearning,  but  it  is  not  the 
dearth  of  'employment  or  the  dearth  of  money  that  drives 
them  from  Ireland,  so  much  as  the  dearth  of  human  interest, 
mental  liberty  and  aesthetic  joy. 

It  is  enough  to  read  the  Irish  Daily  Independent,  which 
has  a  circulation  of  over  100,000  copies,  to  understand  why 
fresh  human  beings  want  to  leave  this  stale  air.  For  the 
well-off  middle  class  which  sits  down  to  imbibe  the  pompous 
illiteracies  of  the  leading  Irish  newspaper,  the  absence  of 
reality  is  of  no  great  importance.  The  middle  class  in 
Ireland  is  consecrated  to  retail  business,  which  provides  its 
own  little  entertainments.  But  for  the  young,  the  walls  are 
unscalable.  Life  is  dreary.  The  murder  of  Kevin  O'Higgins 
was  an  excitement,  not  a  tragedy,  for  the  majority  of  these 
impoverished  lives. 

IN  the  past  month  I  went  to  two  feiseanna,  or  Gaelic 
festivals,  which  are  supposed  to  supply  the  youth  of  the 
country  with  inspiration.  On  my  way  home  from  one  of 
them  I  met  an  ex-senator  and  I  said  to  him,  "You  weren't 
at  the  feis." 

"I  wouldn't  be  bothered  going  to  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"It's  too  dull,"  he  said.  "Isn't  it  at  Nutsford  in  England 
you  see  the  Morris  dances?  If  they  had  anything  like  that, 
I'd  go  to  see  it.  I've  been  going  to  feiseanna  for  years.  But 
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what  good  is  it?  It  is  always  the  same  thing.  It  is  ab- 
solutely uninteresting.  I  wouldn't  cross  that  road  to  go 
to  one." 

I  was  myself  coming  away  before  the  festival  was  half 
over.  It  was  about  as  interesting  as  a  visit  to  a  consulate, 
not  half  as  interesting  as  a  workhouse  treat,  not  one-fifth  as 
interesting  as  a  public  vegetable  market,  and  not  one-tenth 
as  interesting  as  an  auction.  People  in  Ireland  will  flock 
to  an  auction  with  palpitating  eagerness,  and  an  auctioneer 
who  is  not  a  potential  rival  of  Harry  Lauder  cannot  hold 
his  public.  His  jokes  may  be  raw,  and  his  patter  may  be  old, 
but  he  must  put  his  heart  into  it  or  go  down  to  destruction. 

AT  the  feis  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  drone  through  your 
nose  about  national  culture  from  a  platform  of 
(empty)  beer  barrels  set  in  a  discouraged  green  field.  A 
bald  man  in  badly-cut  knickerbockers  will  later  dance  an 
intricate  jig  to  the  whine  of  a  fiddle,  and  as  his  feet  patter 
forlornly  on  the  bare  boards  of  the  platform,  he  clamps  his 
hands  rigidly  to  his  sides  and  assumes  an  expression  of  pained 
endurance.  If  this  is  culture,  it  is  for  funerals  and  not 
festivals.  The  rows  of  little  girls  who  sing  anemic  songs 
under  the  glittering  eye  of  their  apprehensive  teacher  twist 
your  heart  with  their  pathos,  but  what  you  are  observing 
are  their  moldering  teeth.  There  are  probably  not  a  million 
sound  teeth  in  all  of  Ireland.  The  number  of  bad  teeth  in 
Ireland  is  a  result  of  pre-natal  insufficiency,  if  you  like,  but 
the  teeth  of  living  folk  are  as  neglected  as  the  cemeteries. 
A  soft  incompetence  gives  you  a  disarming,  though  tooth- 
less, smile  if  you  bring  up  the  topic.  "I  don't  like  the  ould 
artificial  teeth,"  a  handsome  woman  confessed  to  me. 
"They're  not  near  so  comfortable  as  me  own  were." 

The  deValera  idealists  in  Ireland  stand  for  one  conception 
of  politics,  the  Larry  Doyles  for  another.  The  idealists  want 
to  supply  a  heroic  life,  the  Doyles  political  engineering.  So 
long  as  youth  could  be  intrigued  into  taking  politics  heroic- 
ally, the  Doyles  could  have  no  place  in  the  country.  But 
now  that  the  Doyles  have  the  government,  something  else 
must  be  found  to  make  life  Dionysiac  for  the  Irish,  or 
emigration  will  increase.  The  grim  idealists  do  not  promise 
to  make  life  Dionysiac.  DeValera  wants  even  to  lower  the 
standard  of  life,  in  order  to  make  life  more  "national." 
This  is  the  mood  of  the  antique  disciplinarian,  not  the  mod- 
ern disciplinarian,  and  it  cannot  succeed,  unless  Irish  youth 
are  to  be  bottled  up  inside  the  Irish  language,  fed  on  noth- 
ing but  pap  and  propaganda,  and  terrified  out  of  their  in- 
stincts. In  other  words,  unless  they  are  to  be  made  as 
obedient  as  Fascists. 

The  contrary  tendency  is  the  tendency  that  Michael  Col- 
lins personified,  and  that  the  Irish  must  come  to  in  the  end. 
The  most  inspiring  moment  I  ever  felt  in  Irish  life  was  at 
a  meeting  of  Sinn  Fein  in  1922,  when  the  hall  was  full  of 
narrow-headed,  high-cheeked,  long-jawed,  hollow-eyed  dele- 
gates, listening  to  Michael  Collins.  "What  ought  we  to  do 
with  the  Freeman's  Journal?"  he  asked. 

"Bur-rn  them,"  a  couple  of  delegates  exclaimed. 

Michael  Collins  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  platform  and 
he  leaned  at  them,  "If  that's  the  kind  of  freedom  you  want, 
I'll  have  none  of  it." 

Here,  at  any  rate,  was  an  Irishman  who  was  preaching 
the  tolerance  of  an  enemy  paper,  and  preaching  it  in  the 
teeth  of  men  with  whom  he  had  to  win  favor.  He  was 
laying  his  hand  on  the  stone  that  blocks  the  tomb  of  Ireland. 

The  truth  is,  Ireland  has  not        (Continued  on  page  597) 


Irish  Life  on  the  West  Coast 


IN  these  oil  paintings  by  Eugene  Higgins,  recently 
shown  at  the  Babcock  Galleries  in  New  York,  a  phase 
of  Ireland  known  to  us  mainly  through  the  writings  of 
John  M.  Synge  is  portrayed.  Here  the  sea  is  the  main 
source  of  livelihood :  "  the  wet  is  our  glory,  we  are  in  it 
all  day,"  said  an  Irishman  of  the  west.  . 

Eugene  Higgins  paints  in  somber  tones  that  give  the 
gray  mood  of  the  coast.  He  has  always  chosen  the  out- 
cast and  the  lowly  for  subjects  of  paintings  and  etch- 
ings, probably — for  it  is  his  belief  that  the  artist  can 
portray  only  that  which  he  understands — because  his 
early  life  in  this  country  and  as  a  student  in  Paris  was 
spent  among  the  poor.  Victor  Hugo  and  Gorky  were 


his  reading,  Michael  Angelo,  Meunier  and  Millet  his  in- 
spiration. Something  of  all  of  these  is  in  his  work. 
Like  Millet  he  paints  from  memory,  preferring  the  im- 
pression (which  he  sketches)  to  the  details.  At  first 
one  accepts  the  sculpturesque  figures  of  these  Irish  paint- 
ings as  Higgins'  style,  for  they  do  not  suggest  the  familiar 
type.  But  Synge  wrote  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Aran  Islands,  just  a  few  miles  away  from  the  Galway 
scenes  shown  here :  "  Seen  in  their  curaghs  between 
these  cliffs  and  the  Atlantic,  they  appear  lithe  and  small, 
but  ...  in  an  ordinary  room,  many  of  them  would  seem 
heavily  and  powerfully  made."  Higgins'  realism,  how- 
ever, has  always  had  a  romantic  bent. — F.  L.  K. 


Women  of  Claddagh  Watching  for  Returning  Boats 


Opposite:  Dusk  in  Claddagh;  left, 
Galway   Fishermen;   below 
Trials  of  the  Tinker-with  the 
small  donkey  which  carts  mer 
and  women  and  loaded  panniers 
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UP  AND  DOWN  THE  TONSIL  STAIRWAY 

On  which  step  would  any  family 
you    know    stand,    and    why  ? 


Sickness  Bills  and  the  Sliding  Scale 


By  MICHAEL   M.  DAVIS 


DOCTOR  writing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
last  December  says:  "A  certain  amount  of 
illness  will  overtake  any  family.  A  budget 
for  this  will  release  a  family  from  all  fear 
of  that  evil  day."  This  idea  of  budgeting 
for  sickness  implies  that  we  can  provide 
against  sickness  as  we  do  for  food,  clothing,  or  other  regu- 
larly recurring  necessities,  and  furthermore  that  sickness 
falls  upon  most  people  with  comparative  evenness  year  by 
year.  Both  of  these  assumptions  are  untrue.  Yet  in  the 
budget  carefully  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  'Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  1919,  wherein  a  proper  "American  standard  of 
living"  was  believed  to  require  $2,262  for  a  family  of  five, 
an  allowance  of  $80  was  made  for  the  care  of  health. 
Reports  by  minimum  wage  boards  in  several  states  have 
presented  annual  budgets  for  working  women  in  specified 
industries  as  a  basis  for  determining  wages,  including  weekly 
or  yearly  allowances  for  the  care  of  sickness.  Industrial 
organizations  and  labor  unions  have  followed  suit.  A 
number  of  family  welfare  societies  use  family  budgets  with 
average  allowances  for  illness.  In  January,  1925,  the 
Visiting  Housekeepers'  Association  in  Detroit  worked  out 
a  budget  of  $2,152  for  a  wage-earner's  family  including  $82 
for  the  care  of  sickness,  similar  to  the  federal  estimate  in 
1919.  Social  workers  and  others  in  the  admission  depart- 
ments of  clinics  and  hospitals  are  daily  utilizing  budgets 
like  these  to  decide  whether  a  patient  can  pay  for  a 
private  doctor,  or  whether  he  should  be  admitted  to  a 
ward  or  clinic  where  he  will  receive  medical  service  with- 
out charge. 

Now  whether  $60  is  allowed  for  the  medical  care  of  a 
family,  or  $80,  or  $97  (as  estimated  by  one  of  the  building 
trades),  is  not  the  point.  The  problem  lies  in  the  uneven 
distribution  of  illness.  Any  allowance  is  more  than  adequate 
if  a  man  or  a  family  happens  during  any  given  year  to  be 
in  the  lucky  third  of  the  population  who  escapes  with  little 
or  no  sickness,  while  the  highest  allowances  are  insufficient 
to  pay  for  the  care  of  a  single  serious  illness,  such  as  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  people  experience  annually. 
For  these  latter,  providing  against  sickness  by  a  theory  of 
annual  allowances  means  distress  and  often  catastrophe. 

America  has  reacted  to  the  increasing  variety  and  cost  of 
medical  and  hospital  services  by  adopting  the  device  of  the 
sliding  scale — making  the  punishment  fit  the  purse.  If  you 
cannot  fit  the  budget  to  the  sickness  bill,  fit  the  sickness  bill 
to  the  budget.  So  far  has  the  practice  been  carried  of  late 
years  that  it  might  almost  be  described  as  a  system  rather 
than  as  an  expedient.  Ten  years  ago,  Charles  W.  Eliot 
said : 

I  recall  the  time  when  the  most  skillful  surgeons  in  Boston 
did  not  venture  to  give  up  general  medical  practice  and  rely 
solely  on  their  surgery,  and  when  specialties  in  surgery  were 
unknown.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  these,  and  indeed  in 
the  public  appreciation  of  specialists,  gradually  led  to  a  new 
method  of  determining  fees  in  a  part  of  the  medical  profession. 
Fees  increased  very  much,  not  only  for  surgical  specialists  but 
for  the  obstetrician  as  well.  Then  the  method  of  charging 


"what  the  traffic  will  bear"  came  into  use.  We  all  know  that 
there  are  now  some  large  medical  establishments  which  proceed 
on  that  rule,  taking  much  pains  to  determine  what  the  probable 
or  ascertainable  income  of  the  patient  is.  It  is  not  clear  to 
the  learned  and  scientific  professions  at  large  that  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  medical  profession  have  been  advanced  by 
the  use  of  this  method.  More  and  more  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
commercial  rather  than  a  professional  method.  Even  in  com- 
merce or  business  that  maxim  is  not  in  good  odor.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  abandonment  of  that  method  of  charging  for 
medical  and  surgical  services. 

Today  a  man  going  to  a  hospital  for  an  operation  would 

probably  face  a  range  of  financial  possibilities  like  the 
following : 

Probable  hospi-  Surgeon's 

tal  charges  per  probable 

week,    not    in-  fee  for 

Hospital  accommodations                    eluding  extras  operation 

1.  Private  room  with  bath  and  sitting- 

room  $125.  $500.+ 

2.  Private  room  with  connecting  bath  $  80.  $250. 

3.  Private  room,  plain  $  56.  $150. 

4.  Bed     in     semi-private     room      (2  / 

patients  $  31.50  $  50. 

5.  Bed  in  ward  at  regular  ward  rate        $  21.  o 

6.  Bed  in  ward  Free  o 

We  may  look  at  this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
patient's  choice  of  what  he  is  able  or  willing  to  pay,  and 
also  from  that  of  the  hospital's  or  the  doctor's  decision  as 
to  what  he  should  pay.  The  patient's  choice  runs  up  a  long 
but  uneven  stairway.  We  straddle  the  widest  and  highest 
step  in  the  stairway  when  we  pass  from  the  ward  to  private 
or  semi-private  service,  for  in  the  ward,  doctors  ordinarily 
are  allowed  to  receive  no  fee  from  the  patient.  The  cost  to 
the  private  patient,  including  the  doctor's  professional  fee, 
will  rarely  be  less  than  double  and  will  usually  be  at  least 
three  times  the  cost  to  the  ward  patient.  The  maximum  or 
luxury  levels  of  care  would  take  us  into  much  larger 
figures. 

THE  more  varied  kinds'  and  costs  of  modern  medical 
service  make  adjustment  of  charges  more  necessary  for 
the  private  physician  also  than  in  earlier  periods — and  much 
more  difficult.  The  Kings  County  Medical  Society  which 
studied  the  cost  of  medical  care  as  reported  by  eighty  of 
its  members,  said : 

Our  study  clearly  indicates  a  desire  among  Brooklyn  doctors 
to  give  their  services  at  a  cost  that  self-supporting  patients 
of  small  means  can  afford.  It  is  also  clear  that  as  a  group 
they  are  not  conscious  of  a  class  of  persons  in  their  community 
whose  incomes  are  sufficient  for  ordinary  living  expenses,  but 
insufficient  for  medical  care  in  severe  illness.  Somewhat  less 
than  half  of  the  doctors  said  that  they  were  aware  of  this 
problem.  Some  said  that  there  was  a  decided  need  to  study 
the  question  and  others  thought  there  was  no  problem  of  this 
sort  in  Brooklyn.  Others  assumed  that  as  their  patients  did 
not  complain  of  the  fees,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  paying  them. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaires  seem  to  show  that  the 
doctors  of  Brooklyn  wish  to  adjust  their  fees  to  their  patients' 
means,  and  that  while  they  desire  to  take  initiative,  they  have 
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no  consistent  or  reliable  method  of  learning  their  patients' 
circumstances.  Most  of  them  rely  upon  information  from  other 
doctors  in  a  fairly  small  proportion  of  their  cases.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  they  are  guided  by  considerations  that  happen 
to  come  to  their  attention  in  a  more  or  less  accidental  way. 

The  interviews  left  the  impression  that  the  doctor  has  a 
generous  attitude  toward  his  patients  and  a  desire  to  help 
those  of  small  means  through  their  periods  of  illness;  and  that 
he  has  many  recollections  of  treatment  given  free  or  at  much 
reduced  rates.  For  this  reason  he  is  led  to  believe  that  the 
needs  of  people  of  moderate  means  are  being  met.  He  feels 
that  he  is  making  a  reduction  to  patients  who  need  it.  He  does 
not  realize  that  in  many  of  his  cases  he  does  not  know  whether 
or  not  the  patient  needs  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Brooklyn  doctors  reported  that 
fees  had  been  reduced  in  48  (16  per  cent)  of  the  299 
cases  covered  by  their  study. 

The  hospital  has  a  certain  advantage  over  the  private  phy- 
sician in  being  able  to  organize  

a  system.  It  need  not  depend 
upon  a  patient's  initiative,  or  upon 
a  merely  casual  method  of  de- 
termining what  the  patient  ought 
to  pay.  Some  hospitals  have  em- 
ployed skilled  persons  to  ad- 
minister the  adjustment  of  rates; 
others,  to  quote  one  sufferer,  have 
in  the  business  office  "a  person 
with  a  face  like  flint  and  a  dis- 
position like  sandpaper."  The 
crude  way  in  which  some  hospi- 
tals do  business  with  patients  is 
one  of  the  frequent  and  just 
grounds  of  complaint  against 
them.  The  testimony  of  the 
skilled  persons  who  have  had 
experience  in  this  phase  of  hospi- 
tal administration  is  unanimous 
to  the  effect  that  what  most 
patients  say  about  their  own  cir- 
cumstances is  truthful,  and  that 
the  rates  which  most  patients 
and  families  estimate  they  can 
afford  are  likely  to  be  above 
rather  than  below  their  real 
means.  The  wide  step  betwien 

ward  service  and  private  service  is  too  often  bridged  by  the 
patient,  who  takes  on  heavier  obligations  than  his  finances 
can  stand.  In  the  prospectus  of  the  Gotham  Hospital,  now 
in  process  of  organization  in  New  York  City  with  the 
special  aim  of  providing  accommodations  for  persons  of 
moderate  means,  it  is  remarked :  "Some  one  has  said  the 
sick  poor  are  doubly  unfortunate ;  they  are  sick  and  they 
are  poor.  But  the.  sick  middle  class  are  likewise  doubly 
unfortunate ;  they  are  sick  and  they  will  be  poor  when  the 
bills  are  paid." 

The  doctor  who  treats  the  private  patient  is  likely  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  this  descent  into  adversity,  for  while  most 
hospital  bills  have  to  be  paid  at  regular  intervals,  often  in 
advance,  and  are  likely  to  be  collected  by  systematic 
methods,  the  doctor  who  sends  his  bill  after  the  patient 
has  left  the  hospital  may  find  that  he  cannot  get  blood  out 
of  a  turnip. 

Now,  suppose  we  were  to  try  to  administer  a  sliding  scale 
skillfully  and  scientifically,  depending  neither  wholly  upon 
a  kind  heart  nor  chiefly  upon  a  thumbscrew.  Obviously, 
not  only  the  income  and  the  size  of  the  family  should  be 


"Ability  to  Pay" 

A  young  couple,  both  college  graduates,  had 
two  young  children  and  a  salary  of  $5,000.  They 
bought  a  modest  house,  on  a  mortgage.  Careful 
planners,  they  had  "budgeted"  their  income  and 
included  $250  a  year  for  health — much  more 
than  is  "allowed"  the  "average"  family  in  the 
usual  budgets.  They  had  the  best  pediatric  care 
for  their  children  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100  a  year, 
with  no  serious  sickness.  They  also  spent  about 
$35  a  year  for  dental  work  for  themselves,  and 
$10  more  for  home  medicines.  The  $250  was 
much  more  than  enough. 

Then,  within  two  years,  one  child  had  scarlet 
fever,  the  mother  required  a  "minor"  operation, 
and  the  father  suffered  an  attack  of  influenza- 
pneumonia.  The  bills  for  sickness  amounted  to 
$1,250,  including  service  in  the  home  while  the 
mother  was  in  the  hospital  and  a  three  weeks' 
canvalescent  trip  to  ensure  the  father's  return 
to  work  in  full  strength.  His  employers  had  paid 
his  full  salary  during  two  months'  absence.  The 
family  finances  were  disrupted  and  but  for  the 
aid  of  relatives  the  home  would  have  been  lost. 

How  would  you  have  determined  this  family's 
"ability  to  pay"  if  you  had  been  the  doctor  or  a 
social  worker  on  the  job  ? 


considered,  though  this  is  about  as  far  as  most  sliding  sealers 
go.  The  cost  of  caring  for  the  particular  illness  in  question 
is  a  big  factor  also.  Ability  to  pay  doesn't  depend  merely 
on  financial  resources,  but  on  resources  as  compared  with 
the  expense  of  the  required  service.  Mr.  Jones  with  two 
children  and  $2,500  a  year  may  pay  for  a  day's  hospital 
care  for  Jennie  in  a  private  room  and  $50  to  the  surgeon 
for  the  tonsillectomy,  and  he  can  easily  pay  for  private  care 
of  a  sprained  ankle,  taking  two  visits  to  a  doctor's  office. 
But  if  he  must  have  a  gall-bladder  operation  and  stay  three 
weeks  in  hospital,  or  pay  for  the  diagnosis  of  an  obscure 
chronic  ailment  requiring  much  laboratory  work,  he  will 
have  to  choose  between  shattering  either  his  finances  or  his 
self-respect.  His  problem  is  not  a  question  of  the  rate  of 
pay  in  the  hospital  per  day  or  per  week,  or  the  rate  of 
payment  to  the  doctor  for  office  or  home  visits,  but  of 

the  total  amount  of  the  bill. 

Unfortunately,  declares  the 
doctor,  it  is  often  difficult  and 
not  infrequently  impossible  to 
determine  what  the  total  bill 
will  be  until  the  illness  is  over. 
Of  two  people  with  the  same 
disease,  one  may  be  sick  twice  as 
long  as  the  other  or  may  require 
more  than  twice  as  much  of  the 
doctor's  time,  because  of  the 
greater  severity  of  the  attack,  or 
the  presence  of  complications,  01 
the  temperament  of  the  patient. 
In  accepting  a  case  for  diagnosis, 
how  can  the  doctor  tell  how 
much  time  or  consultations  or 
laboratory  work  will  be  required 
till  he  has  himself  studied  the 


case  r 

In  surgical  operations,  the 
difficulty  of  advance  estimates  is 
less,  but  even  here  there  are 
possibilities  of  complications 
which  render  the  surgeon  cau- 
tious about  committing  himself. 
Fixing  flat  rates  for  operations 
and  for  various  procedures  of 

diagnosis  and  treatment  has  proven  practical  in  some  insti- 
tutions and  in  industrial  work  where  sufficient  numbers  of 
cases  are  included  to  render  it  likely  that  under-and-over- 
estimates  will  balance,  and  where  there  is  assured  financial 
responsibility  so  that  there  are  no  uncollected  bills.  But  in 
most  private  practice  neither  of  these  conditions  exists  and 
doctors  have  generally  considered  the  flexibility  of  the 
sliding  scale  to  be  better  for  them,  psychologically  and 
financially,  than  the  feared  rigidity  of  advance  estimates. 

Even  more  complicated  than  the  comparatively  objective 
figuring  of  the  patient's  income  and  responsibilities  and  the 
cost  of  his  particular  illness,  is  his  whole  attitude  toward 
sickness  and  health  which  must  be  reckoned  into  his  "ability 
to  pay."  The  Thompsons  will  go  without  even  a  minimum 
of  fun,  perhaps  even  without  adequate  food,  to  pay  to  have 
the  dentist  straighten  Annie's  teeth  so  that  her  appearance 
(and  incidentally  her  ability  to  chew)  may  not  be  marred 
for  a  life-time,  while  another  family  with  the  same  income 
may  feel  such  expenditure  a  burden  which  they  most  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  expected  to  assume.  Shall  the  dentist  or 
doctor  be  expected  to  temper  his  charges  for  some  people. 
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while  others,  with  no  larger  resources  but  with  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  services,  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  buy  preventive  or  corrective  service  which  they 
feel  essential,  even  though  it  does  not  involve  an  instant 
matter  of  life  and  death?  "Ability  to  pay"  depends  not 
only  on  the  arithmetical  facts  of  income  and  outgo,  but 
also  on  the  whole  subtle  scale  of  less  tangible  values  in  any 
family's  standards  of  what  makes  living  worth  while. 

NOWADAYS  many  physicians  in  large  cities  know  little 
about  the  circumstances  of  patients  and  more  and  more 
patients  in  small  communities  go  to  physicians  who  do  not 
live  in  their  vicinity.  It  was  with  these  conditions  in  mind 
that  one  patient  moaned:  "I  am  willing  to  trust  my  doctor 
with  my  physical  future  or  with  my  life,  for  I  know  he 
has  been  trained  and  is  experienced  as  a  surgeon.  But  why 
should  I  be  willing  to  trust  him  with  the  financial  future 
of  my  family  for  the  next  three  years,  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  his  fee  ?  Who  has  trained  him  as  a  credit  man  ? 

Can  it  be  assumed  that  if  the  patient  does  not  ask  for  a 
reduction  of  the  charge,  the  doctor  is  absolved  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  considering  it  ?  The  best  physicians  do  not  and 
would  not  make  such  an  assumption.  Indeed,  many  feel  keenly 
how  invidious  and  disagreeable  is  the  whole  task  of  financial 
adjustment,  because  it  places  the  doctor  in  a  position  where 
his  pecuniary  interest  is  in  conflict  with  the  tradition  and 
desire  to  render  the  best  professional  service  of  which  he  is 
capable.  This  is  one  of  the  real  doctor's  dilemmas  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  the  middle-class  patient's  dilemma,  too. 

Suppose  a  group  of  physicians  were  to  discuss  in  joint  ses- 
sion with  a  committee  of  lay  consumers  of  medical  service? 
That  would  be  a  revealing  session  for  both.  But  would  it 
lead  to  any  practical  result?  Possibly  not,  because  the  in- 
herent difficulties  of  sound  or  scientific  adjustment  of  charges 
to  ability  to  pay  might  stump  the  participants.  Would  they 
agree  on  policies?  It  is  doubtful,  for  the  issues  are  delicate 
and  the  conflicting  interests  are  sharp.  And  if  they  did  agree 
as  to  policy,  could  they  agree  as  to  methods  of  determining 
"ability  to  pay"?  Doubtful  also.  And  even  if  they  did,  it  is 
impossible  for  individual  physicians  in  private  practice  to  set 
up  a  system  of  inquiry  and  investigation  of  their  patient's 
circumstances.  Hospitals  can  and  many  hospitals  do;  but 
even  the  best  of  their  systems  only  diminish,  but  do  not 
remove,  the  financial  stress  upon  patients. 

SOCIAL  workers  might  reveal  how  the  sliding  scale  of 
medical  charges  really  works.  They  could  furnish  case 
studies  of  financial  breakdowns  or  near-breakdowns  among 
their  clients,  family,  and  friends,  because  of  the  expense  of 
sickness.  It  is  time  that  they  should  show  the  financial 
effects  o'f  sickness  as  they  have  disclosed  the  burdens  of  bad 
housing  and  long  hours  of  labor — time  to  reveal  the  human 
as  well  as  the  statistical  factors  in  "ability  to  pay"  and  above 
all  the  human  results  of  paying  beyond  ability. 

Certainly  the  recent  development  of  the  sliding  scale  has 


been  a  means  of  tempering  the  sharp  edge  of  the  financial 
burden  of  sickness;  but  should  we  look  forward  to  its  further 
extension  and  to  its  improvement  in  detail,  as  the  recognized 
American  system  of  dealing  with  the  financial  problem  of 
sickness  ?  Could  organized  and  skillfully  managed  systems 
in  hospitals  and  clinics  ultimately  relieve  their  staff  physicians 
from  the  invidious  tasks  of  financial  investigation  and  fee 
adjustment?  Shall  we  anticipate  a  time  when  every  Ameri- 
can will  be  inscribed  in  a  currently  reviewed  card  catalog 
as  to  his  ability  to  pay  medical  fees  and  hospital  charges? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  determined  by 
the  real  paying  ability  of  the  population.  A  sliding  scale  of 
charges  skillfully  adjusted,  may  work  well  for  the  physician 
or  surgeon,  whose  large  fees  from  a  wealthy  clientele  enable 
him  to  treat  many  other  patients  at  moderate  rates  or  with- 
out charge.  But  how  about  the  doctor  whose  clientele  rarely 
or  never  touches  the  luxury  level?  How  much  would  his 
income  be  lowered  by  a  thorough  adjustment  of  charges  in 
proportion  to  the  ability  of  his  clients  to  pay?  So  with  the 
hospitals.  Only  those  institutions  with  a  good  proportion  of 
wealthy  patients,  or  with  heavy  endowments,  can  run  with- 
out calling  largely  upon  charitable  funds  to  make  up  the 
deficit  incurred  by  serving  those  who  cannot  pay  the  cost. 

CERTAINLY  it  is  true  that  in  major  surgery,  in  most 
prolonged  illness,  and  in  the  diagnosis  of  obscure 
cases,  the  expense  at  current  doctors'  and  hospitals'  rates 
is  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  families  that  a  sliding  scale  adjusted  to  their  real 
paying  ability  would  mean  much  less  income  to  doctors, 
hospitals  and  clinics  than  these  now  receive  from  such  cases. 
At  present,  a  financial  adjustment  is  made  in  some  cases 
which  need  it.  In  other  instances  the  "regular"  charges  are 
paid,  often  at  the  cost  of  disaster.  For  others  free  care  is 
secured  even  though  they  could  pay  something,  and  in  a 
final  group,  the  disease  is  neglected. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  doctor  and  the  hospital  the 
disparity  between  cost  of  service  and  the  ability  of  people 
to  pay  it  means  either  scamping  service  to  patients  or  else 
an  increased  proportion  of  charitable  service  and  uncollected 
bills.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  patient,  it  means  lack 
of  medical  care  or  care  postponed  until  too  late.  Adjust- 
ment of  medical  and  hospital  charges  to  the  circumstances 
of  patients  is  a  palliative  which  often  fails  to  work.  If 
applied  fully  and  thoroughly,  it  would  disrupt  the  finances 
of  doctors  and  hospitals  as  much  as  existing  conditions 
disrupt  those  of  many  patients.  It  is  not  a  solution  for  the 
serious  difficulties  of  the  present  situation  from  the  point 
of  view  of  either  physician  or  patient. 

The  expedient  of  the  sliding  scale  should  be  treated  like 
the  old  family  auto  that  knocks  and  stalls  on  the  grades. 
The  doctor  who  drives  and  the  patient  whom  he  tries  to 
take  over  the  hills  do  well  not  to  scrap  it  till  they  can  find 
a  better  one.  But  they  have  a  common  interest  in  working 
together  to  get  one. 
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A  Quaker 
Employer 
on  Democracy 

By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

Scissors  pictures  by  Martha  Bensley  Bruere 

The  Quakers  fought  neither  to  have  nor  to  hold 
power,  but  to  emancipate  men  from  inherited 
notions  of  the  right  of  power,  to  let  in  light  on 
the  darkness  of  human  understanding. — Mary 
Agnes  Best  in  Rebel  Saints. 

/  am  not  advocating  any  particular  method  of 
treating  human  affairs,  but  rather  such  a  general 
frame  of  mind,  such  a  critical  open-minded  attitude, 
as  has  hitherto  been  but  sparsely  developed  among 
those  who  aspire  to  be  men's  guides,  whether  re- 
ligious, political,  economic,  or  academic. — James 
Harvey  Robinson  in  The  Mind  in  the  Making. 


The  Marxian  in  me  squirms  I " 


war  between  fundamentalism  and  mod- 
crnism  is  not  confined  to  the  realm  of 
theology.  It  has  unsettled  men's  minds  with 
respect  to  what  were  yesterday  accepted  as 
impregnable  assumptions  in  politics,  eco- 
nomics, education  and  personal  ethics.  The 
common  denominator  of  these  cracked  idols,  in  our  land  of 
many  peoples  with  many  inherited  faiths,  is  democracy. 
Twenty  years  ago,  our  strongest  social  amalgam  was  our 
uncritical  faith  in  the  boundless  capacity  of  the  common 
man,  in  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  public  opinion,  in  our  con- 
stitutional representative  assemblies  through  which  the  will 
of  the  sacred  majority  was  translated  into  law.  Today  the 
appeal  to  democracy  receives  about  as  much  consideration 
as  would  an  appeal  to  the  rod-serpent  of  Moses.  The  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  most  influential  daily  allied  with  the  party 
of  Jefferson  calls  upon  Jesus  and  St.  Francis  to  witness  that 
there  is  nothing  in  their  teachings  to  warrant  the  super- 
stition that  the  opinion  of  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  people 
is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  opinion  of  forty-nine.  The  high 
priest  of  neoprotestantism  wins  cheers  and  an  increased 
circulation  when  he  stigmatizes  the  public  as  "not  only  an 
ass  but  also  a  poltroon  and  a  scoundrel."  Democracy  joins 
Pan  and  the  Pentateuch. 

On  this  subject  of  the  vox  populi  I  have  been  a  mystical 
fundamentalist;  that  is,  in  a  world  where  many  of  the 
greatest  questions  pass  human  understanding,  I  have  rested 
my  faith  on  the  divinity  in  the  common  man,  on  the 
transcendent  authority  of  prevailing  public  opinion.  When 
in  doubt,  trust  the  majority  vote.  My  friend,  Morris  E. 
Leeds,  the  Quaker  employer,  admires  this  simple  faith  in 
me,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  executive  responsibility 
he  feels  that  it  has  its  practical  limitations.  His  experience 
as  the  founder  and  responsible  director  of  a  manufacturing 
business  has  confirmed  for  him  the  conclusions  of  biologists 
that  special  capacities,  such  as  the  capacities  for  initiative 
and  leadership,  are  attributes  of  the  minority,  and  that  the 


majority  are  best  served  when  they  are  most  intelligently  led. 
When  I  quote  with  approval  that  passage  in  Watson's 
Behaviorism  in  which  Watson  attempts  to  show  that  all 
men  not  organically  defective  are  equally  endowed  at  con- 
ception and  that  their  differences  in  degree  of  ability  are 
not  inherent  but  the  result  of  early  education,  environ- 
ment— conditioning — his  dissent  approaches  vehemence.  At 
a  liberal  estimate,  he  holds,  thirty-three  in  a  hundred  have 
the  capacity  for  initiative  and  leadership,  the  remainder  have 
not.  Since  in  his  very  successful  business  he  is  rated  AI,  it 
disturbs'  him  to  make  this  assertion  with  its  implication  of 
egotism,  especially  when  I  jestingly  remind  him  that  in  this 
circular  universe  the  inferiority  complex  is  likely  to  touch 
elbows  with  the  Jehovah  complex.  He  agrees  that  one 
can  never  tell  in  advance  who  the  gifted  thirty-three  are. 

FOR  this  reason  he  is  not  an  aristocrat  in  the  traditional 
English  sense.  The  business  of  the  executive,  he  believes, 
is  to  create  a  situation  in  which  ability  will  get  its  chance 
and  in  which  every  one  will  have  a  voice  in  proportion  to 
capacity;  in  which,  indeed,  the  group  as  a  whole  shall  be 
able  to  express  itself  On  all  matters  affecting  the  group  as  a 
whole — with  the  proviso  that  the  final  decision  must  rest 
with  the  executive  upon  whom  responsibility  for  the  solvency 
of  the  enterprise  rests.  He  has  the  Quaker's  feeling  for  the 
integral  worth  of  each  personality — an  essentially  democratic 
feeling.  But  in  a  time,  and  more  especially  in  an  industry 
where  sound  decisions  demand  highly  specialized  knowledge, 
he  also  feels  that  the  executive  who  does  not  keep  and 
exercise  the  power  of  decision  is  guilty  of  incompetence, 
sentimentality  and  cowardice.  He  rejects  the  mystical 
doctrine  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  god  in 
the  traditional  sense,  and  he  bases  his  rejection  on  experience. 
And  so,  having  got  this  major  difference  out  on  the  table, 
a  difference  that  embraced  our  differences  in  attitude  toward 
the  relationship  of  proprietor  and  wage-earner,  capital  and 
labor,  company  union  and  trade  union  with  its  extramural 
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self-government,  we  agreed  to  forego  syllogistic  debate  and 
explore  the  facts  of  that  experience  together. 

Fairly  to  appraise  those  facts  I  needed  in  such  degree  as 
was  possible  to  share  the  psychical  medium  through  which 
my  friend,  the  Quaker  employer,  saw  them.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  trustworthy  narrative 
is  the  swiftness  with  which  we  rationalize  "facts"  in  terms 
of  our  fixed  prejudices  and  hallowed  convictions.  If,  for 
instance,  I  had  relied  wholly  upon  my  memory  of  my  first 
contact  with  Morris  E.  Leeds,  I  should  have  said  that  I 
first  met  him  when,  in  1919,  at  a  moment  of  labor  unrest 
in  his  factory  he  retained  me  as  an  industrial  counsellor  to 
help  in  the  development  of  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  Co- 
operative Association,  or  company  union ;  that  that  asso- 
ciation was  made  up  of  wage-earners  only;  and  that  my 
main  drive  had  been  to  enhance  their  control  over  the 
business  in  conformity  with  my  social-democratic  precon- 
ception that  there  can  be  no  economic  justice,  no  civilizing 
equality  of  opportunity,  until  the  machinery  of  production 
is  owned  by  all  who  use  it. 

As  appears  from  the  record — for  in  this  case  I  have 
practiced  what  I  preach  and  have  kept  the  full  file  of  our 
correspondence  supplemented  by  voluminous  memoranda — 
most  of  this  is  pure  rationalization.  My  files  reveal  that  I  first 
heard  from  him  through  a  letter  of  February  6,  1919,  which 
he  wrote  as  an  employer  and  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia.  At  that  period  of  raging  post- 
war emotion,  when  powerful  groups  of  employers,  determined 
to  liquidate  what  they  regarded  as  the  excessive  expansion 
of  organized  labor,  launched  a  militant  open-shop  drive 
against  the  trade  unions  under  the  patriotic  banner  of  the 
American  Plan,  some  sixty  Quaker  employers  in  Phila- 
delphia characteristically  formed  an  association  "for  the 
purpose  of  a  serious  study  of  their  obligations  to  their 
employes  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  make  a 
helpful  contribution  on  this  subject  if  they  employed  some 
one  competent  to  study  and  report  fully  to  them  the  various 
experiments  in  the  direction  of  industrial  democracy  which 
are  now  in  progress  in  this  country."  While  they  had  this 
purpose  under  consideration,  Felix  Frankfurter,  then 
chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board,  made  an 
address  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  result  of  which  Morris  Leeds 
consulted  with  him  and  was  referred  by  him  to  me.  I  quote 
a  paragraph  from  Frankfurter's  letter  to  Morris  Leeds  be- 
cause of  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  Quaker  attitude  to 
war  as  carried  over  into  the  industrial  field : 

I  hope  you  saw  my  delight  when  you  were  good  enough  to 
ask  me  after  luncheon  the  other  day  to  suggest  to  you  some 
one  who  could  bring  the  results  of  experiments  in  industrial 
cooperation  to  you  and  the  employers  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Your  letter  gives  me  new  satisfaction,  for  it  is  only  by  the 
spirit  which  the  Friends  in  England  are  manifesting — the 
utilization  of  knowledge  harnessed  to  social  purpose — that  we 
can  really  have  the  inner  peace  in  industry  and  remove  those 
difficulties  that  are  at  the  heart  of  the  disorders  of  the  world. 

KNOWLEDGE  harnessed  to  social  purpose,  and  inner 
peace  in  industry  a  prerequisite  to  peace  in  the  world ! 
That  is  an  incisive  epitome  of  a  supreme  problem  facing  our 
modern  industrial  democracies.  And  it  expresses  Morris 
Leeds'  fundamental  attitude  toward  the  responsibilities  of 
business  leadership  rather  more  accurately,  I  incline  to  be- 
lieve, than  it  does  that  of  American  Quakers  as  a  group. 
They  cling  to  the  distinction  between  "service"  and  "profits," 
between  business  expediency  and  social  purpose.  The  per- 
sistent attempt  to  harness  the  economic  and  the  social 


motives,  to  integrate  them  in  the  midst  of  all  the  financial 
and  technical  perplexities  that  inevitably  beset  the  initiation 
and  development  of  a  new  business,  has  been  decisive  in 
determining  not  only  the  character  of  the  financial  and 
governmental  procedure  in  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  or- 
ganization, but  also  the  choice  and  quality  of  the  product 
selected  for  manufacture. 

That  is  an  arresting  idea  which  would  not  have  occurred 
to  me  had  it  not  so  plainly  emerged  from  the  record.  Do 
men  go  into  acquisitive  business  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  beauty  of  a  moral  attitude?  That  is  not  the 
currently  prevailing  opinion.  They  are  alleged  to  go  into 
business  either  because  they  have  struck  oil  or  hit  upon  some 
bright  invention  that  promises  a  fortune,  or  because  they 
have  confidence  in  their  ability,  backed  by  advertising  and 
high-powered~salesmanship,  to  put  over  almost  anything  from 
wooden  nutmegs  to  Everglades  real  estate  at  a  profit  on  what 
it  cost  them.  I  suspect  that  even  among  Quakers  there  may 
be  the  stray  sheep  who  go  in  for  a  quick  clean-up  in  order 
that  they  may  retire,  not  to  arduous  social  service  but  to 
the  rehearsal  this  side  the  grave  of  the  gently  idle  graces 
of  paradise. 

BUT  their  offense  is  not  likely  to  go  unrebuked.  The 
author  of  Rebel  Saints  tells  the  story  of  an  early  Quaker 
sport — using  that  word  in  the  proper  biological  sense,  she 
explains,  as  meaning  a  spontaneous  variant  from  type — 
whose  jubilant  spirit  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments,  the  unsatisfied  need  of  which  among  the  Meet- 
ing House  Friends  was  to  him  enticingly  apparent.  He  was 
admonished  to  find  something  more  socially  useful  to  do, 
so — as  might  have  been  expected  of  a  balked  musical  genius 
— he  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  beer. 

The  Leeds  and  Northrup  Company  manufactures  elec- 
trical measuring  instruments,  and  its  best  seller,  an  ingenious 
automatic  recorder  of  temperatures,  is  Morris  Leeds'  inven- 
tion. I  have  intermittently  followed  the  evolution  of  that 
instrument  since  I  first  entered  the  factory  in  1919.  Its 
growth  since  its  invention  in  1909,  in  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  industries  it  serves  and  under  the  constant 
nursing  of  its  guardians  in  the  factory,  has  made  it  for  me 
a  fascinating  example  of  group — I  had  almost  said  of  demo- 
cratic— creation.  But  since  it  was  born  out  of  Morris 
Leeds'  mind  early  in  the  history  of  the  business,  I  had 
assumed  that  the  business  itself  had  arisen  out  of  its  in- 
ventor's life-long  absorption  in  the  scientific  subtleties  it 
embodies  and  his  practical  astuteness  in  foreseeing  the  de- 
mand for  temperature-controlling  instruments  in  a  time 
whose  prosperity  so  largely  depends  upon  the  use  of  such 
instruments,  not  only  in  the  making  of  steel  and  its  alloys 
but  also  in  the  efficient  cracking  of  oil.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  an  incidental  by-product  of  his  early  Quaker 
bent  or  "conditioning"  toward  the  socially  useful  which 
was  without  definite  focus  when  he  first  entered  business. 
It  was  only  by  accident  that  he  did  not  become  a  manu- 
facturer of  plows.  For,  after  he  had  discovered  that  he 
was  not  cut  out  for  teaching,  plows  seemed  to  him  eminently 
to  satisfy  the  admonition  of  a  revered  elder  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  that  in  going  into  business  young  men  had  an 
obligation  to  search  out  an  unpreempted  and  socially  use- 
ful field. 

His  reasons  for  giving  up  teaching  and  his  manner  of 
finding  a  business  career  are  elements  in  the  psychical  medi- 
um through  which  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  present 
manufacturing  organization  must  be  appraised. 
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"I  came  out  of  college,"  he  said  in  comment  on  my  as- 
sumption that  his  invention  and  therefore  his  business  had 
grown  straight  as  an  oak  out  of  an  acorn  planted  by  his 
elders  in  his  mind  during  infancy,  "with  no  clear  notion  of 
what  I  wanted  to  do  beyond  the  vague  general  feeling  that 
it  must  be  something  socially  useful.  I  was  in  a  great  state 
of  uncertainty,  greatly  in  envy  of  the  fellows  who  knew 
what  they  wanted  to  do.  At  the  time  the  only  thing  that 
occurred  to  me  was  teaching.  I  tried  that  for  two  years 
and  made  a  sufficient  failure  of  it  to  give  me  great  respect 
for  the  teaching  profession.  I  discovered  from  that  attempt 
that  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  make  groups  of  people  do 
the  things  I  wanted  them  to  do.  In  the  scientific  instrument 
business  I  found  that  you  could  get  your  results  through  the 
performance  of  the  instruments  themselves  without  having 
to  sway  people  emotionally.  Any  good  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  instruments  would  be  appreciated  by  their  users 
without  an  emotional  appeal  and  even  with  indifferent  sales- 
manship." 

But  that  discovery  was  a  matter  of  years.  From  teach- 
ing, he  sought  refuge  in  the  established  business  of  a  Quaker 
elder  who  was  a  successful  manufacturer  of  plows.  That 
sturdy  patriarch  told  him  frankly  that  he  meant  to  keep  the 
business  in  his  own  family,  that  it  were  better  for  him  to 
find  an  opening  where  he  might  forge  out  an  independent 
career.  But  he  was  not  ready  for  that  bold  adventure.  He 
turned  to  another  Friend,  member  of  the  largest  scientific 
instrument-making  and  importing  firm  then  in  the  country. 
"I  was  assigned,"  he  tells  me,  "to  the  unpacking  and  exam- 
ining of  instruments  from  England,  France  and  Germany. 
I  was  not  overworked.  I  was  curious  to  learn  what  the 
instruments  were  in  themselves  and  what  they  were  made 
for.  I  was  allowed  to  spend  as  much  time  as  I  chose  read- 
ing catalogs  and  text-books.  Many  of  the  instruments  were 
designed  for  laboratory  use,  especially  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities— links  between  business  and  teaching.  That  job 
aroused  my  first  real  interest  in  instruments.  I  had  found 
a  congenial  occupation." 

Having  found  it,  he  trained  for  it,  as  a  physician  would 
train  for  a  specialty.  For  him,  business  was  to  be  a  pro- 
fession. He  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  because  of  the  high  development  of  the 
instrument-making  art  in  Germany.  He  visited  factories 
there  and  wherever  on  the  Continent  the  art  flourished.  He 
specialized  in  optics,  on  instruments  for  measuring  light  and 
sound.  That  was  the  line  he  expected  to  follow.  But  chance 
again  intervened,  diverting  him  from  optics  as  another 
chance  had  diverted  him  from  plows.  When  he  returned 
to  America,  a  small  concern  specializing  in  electrical  meas- 
uring instruments  in  which  his  employer  had  invested  con- 
siderable money,  failed.  He  was  asked  to  salvage  it.  With 
his  father's  help,  he  bought  what  remained  of  the  enterprise. 
"The  result  of  my  haphazard  way  of  getting  my  educa- 
tion"— how  often  one  hears  that  from  American  college 
graduates! — "and  getting  it  in  the  wrong  direction,  was 
that  my  technical  knowledge  was  limited  along  the  very  lines 
I  have  had  most  occasion  to  follow." 

HE  took  a  partner  with  the  requisite  technical  knowledge 
to  reorganize  and  manage  the  factory  while  he  him- 
self went  out  on  the  road.  For  him  salesmanship  meant 
cooperation  with  teachers  and  industrial  engineers  in  the 
development  of  their  techniques  and  the  adaptation  of  his 
instruments  to  their  needs.  The  factory  soon  became  in 
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a  very  real  sense  a  laboratory  adjunct  to  colleges,  to  the 
newer  metallurgical  and  the  very  new  electrical  industries. 
The  instrument  industry  began  long  ago  in  the  experimental 
laboratories  of  pioneering  research  scientists,  in  universities 
more  particularly.  The  largest  department  in  the  Leeds  and 
Northrup  factory  today  is  called  the  laboratory.  The  spirit 
of  the  plant,  the  atmosphere  in  which  its  production  and 
personnel  procedures  have  developed  are  essentially  those  of 
a  laboratory. 

In  spite  of  his  initial  failure,  the  teacher  in  Morris  E. 
Leeds  has  prevailed — the  desire  to  harness  knowledge  to 
social  purpose.  With  this  difference,  as  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  use  of  those  terms  among  social  reformers,  that 
in  a  manufacturing  enterprise  the  economic  motive  cannot 
be  held  in  contempt  as  of  a  lower  order  than  the  service 
motive.  A  business  must  be  financially  successful  if  human 
relationships  within  the  plant  are  to  be  sound,  if  wages  and 
interest  on  investment  are  to  be  paid — if  it  is  to  survive 
as  a  going  concern.  In  both  respects  this  business  has  been 
successful ;  and  it  has  been  successful  because  the  same 
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experimental  and  professional  attitude  has  been  applied  to 
both  its  technical  and  human  problems.  To  succeed,  it  has 
had  to  be  an  experimental  laboratory  in  the  problems  of 
industrial  government  as  well  as  in  those  of  invention, 
design  and  manufacture. 

"There,"  certain  of  my  radical  friends  will  tell  me,  "you 
have  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  What  you  are  talking  about 
is  the  exceptional  case,  and  if  you  were  not  blinded  by  your 
naive  optimism  you  would  see  that  in  the  things  that  human- 
istically speaking  count  most,  even  this  case  is  not  excep- 
tional. Is  this  plant,  for  instance,  an  organized  plant?  Does 
its  management  cooperate  with  the  independent,  self-govern- 
ing trade  unions?  Do  the  workers  control  their  jobs?  Can't 
they  be  fired  if  the  management  says  so?  Do  they  fix  their 
own  wages?  Aren't  you  really  giving  us  a  sample  of  the 
new  scientifically-managed  American  feudalism?" 

The  Marxian  in  me  squirms.  I  hate  to  give  up  the 
heightened  pulse  beat  of  the  militant  soldier  in  the  reserve 
army  of  the  always  "impending"  proletarian  revolution. 
The  trump  of  the  world-emancipating  Day  of  Judgment, 
whether  prophesied  in  the  Son  of  Man  Goes  Forth  To 
War  or  Workers  of  the  World  Unite  —  both  streaming 
"blood  red"  banners  afar  —  still  has  a  mighty  power  over 
me.  But  not  so  mighty  as  it  was  before  1914,  even  before 
1918.  War  as  the  road  to  peace,  whether  in  industry  or 
among  nations,  has  lost  its  glamor,  for  me  as  for  the  Quak- 
ers. If  science  is  not  to  become  another  tribal  totem,  a 
tinsel  wrapping  for  another  unreasoning  folkway,  it  would 
seem  wise,  as  Robinson  suggests,  to  use  it  to  bring  enlight- 
ened order  into  human  affairs. 

When  I  put  my  radical  question  to  Morris  Leeds,  he 
doubts  whether  his  attitude,  his  procedure  is  exceptional.  It 
has  grown  out  of  the  expediencies  of  a  business  which,  like 
many  others,  has  caught  the  attitude  and  spirit  of  science. 
"I  think,"  he  remarks,  "that  there  is  more  going  on  that 
has  a  tendency  in  this  direction  than  we  realize,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  the  times  is  using  many  of  us  in  ways  that  she 
has  not  troubled  fully  to  explain  to  us."  When  I  raise 
these  Marxian  perplexities,  he  raises  counter-perplexities 
from  the  side  of  the  responsible  executive.  And  so  as  before 
we  turn  to  the  record  of  experience. 

Under  his  salesmanship  and  with  the  cooperation  of  his 
factory  managing  partner,  the  business  grew.  He  had 
dreamed  of  a  small  factory,  employing  some  thirty  or  forty 
men,  where  the  relationships  would  be  those  of  a  family 
and  where  the  problem  of  apportioning  the  rewards  of  labor 
in  proportion  to  each  person's  eontribution  to  the  value  of  the 
product  would  be  simple  ;  today,  his  factory  and  sales  forces 
together  number  about  six  hundred.  There  are  men  and 
women  in  the  factory  with  whom  he  has  never  spoken, 
whose  names  he  has  never  heard.  This  is  a  common 
experience  in  modern  industry.  It  makes  it  difficult 
to  maintain  the  professional  attitude,  the  family 
spirit  right  down  the  line  from  president  to  ap- 
prentice. It  demands  the  invention  of  tech- 
niques to  take  the  place  of  direct  personal 
contact.  It  ripens  the  situation  either  for 
militaristic  regimentation  and  arbitrary 
executive  control  or  for  experiments 
toward  industrial  democracy.  Many 
of  the  newer  industries  chose  the 
first,  tempered  by  measures  of 
benevolent  paternalism  ;  Morris 
Leeds  chose  the  second. 
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Who  has  acceptably  defined  the  term?  Shall  the 
business  be  turned  over  to  the  wage- workers?  Even  in 
highly  socialistic  Germany,  when,  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1918,  workers  of  the  Liebknecht  group  took 
over  certain  factories,  they  found  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  run  them  and  later  the  Socialists  gave  up  the 
experiment.  Shall  the  wage-workers  have  equal  power  with 
management  in  making  executive  decisions?  Even  the  trade 
unions  decline  that.  When,  after  the  organization  of  the 
Nash  Tailoring  Company  in  Cincinnati,  Golden  Rule  Nash 
suggested  a  plan  of  workers'  ownership  and  management,  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  probably  best  equipped  of 
all  American  trade  unions  for  sharing  the  responsibilities 
of  management,  declined  the  offer.  "I  suggest,"  Morris 
Leeds  interposes,  "that  it  should  be  the  ideal  of  democracy 
in  industry  to  insure  equality  of  opportunity;  not  equality 
of  power  or  equality  of  reward,  but  an  equal  chance  for 
each  to  rise  to  that  level  of  reward  and  power  for  which 
he  is  qualified." 
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H  yes,  but  who  shall  measure  that  qualification  ?  I  rise  to 
our  old  debate  over  the  thirty-three  and  the  sixty-six 
per  cent.  Then  I  recall  Robinson's  admonition  to  cultivate  a 
critical,  open-minded  attitude,  and  return  to  the  record,  to 
Morris  Leeds'  long-sustained  effort  experimentally  to  harness 
knowledge  to  social  purpose. 

Midway  of  that  effort,  he  turned  to  the  experience  of 
the  English  Quakers  of  whom  Frankfurter  wrote  so  en- 
thusiastically. 

"My  mind  was  then  fixed  particularly  on  the  problem 
of  having  a  right  relationship  between  the  management,  the 
ownership,  and  the  people  who  came  next  to  it" — I  quote 
from  the  stenographer's  record — "and  I  remember  thinking 
that  there  was  a  lack  in  the  whole  scheme  of  English 
Quaker  ideas  with  which  I  came  in  touch.  They  visualized 
ownership  and  they  visualized  wage-workers ;  the  in-between 
group,  who,  if  you  were  going  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
of  democratic  management,  were  the  ones  who  would  log- 
ically be  the  first  to  be  taken  into  the  democracy,  they  never 
said  anything  about.  So  far  as  I  could  gather  from  dis- 
cussions and  what  I  read,  there  were  no  such  people ;  but  of 
course  I  knew  there  were  lots  of  them." 
"Such  people?"  I  queried. 

"Well,  take  the  plant  of  Seebohm  Rowntree,  for  instance. 
I  knew  about  that  and  heard  a  lot  about  him.  Through 
him,  I  heard  a  lot  about  work  people ;  but  if  there  were 
foremen,  plant  managers,  production  superintendents  or  chief 
salesmen,  I  never  heard  anything  about  them.  My  concep- 
tion of  the  way  to  start  a  democracy  in  industry  was  to 
start  it  with  the  people  who  were  most  nearly  in  the 
management  positions  and  who  were  most  likely  to 
understand  democracy  and  industry." 

A    paradox?    Yes,    if   one    thinks    in    the   meta- 
physical terms  of   the  eighteenth  century  demo- 
cratic   tradition,     in     terms    of    an     insurgent 
"people"  pressing  forward  against  a  dominant 
"aristocracy"  along  the  lines  of  hunting-age- 
patterns.     Not    necessarily   paradoxical    if 
one  thinks  in  terms  of  Mary  Follett's 
integrative  unity  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence  of   the   scientific   attitude,   as 
expressed  in  machines — whose  be- 
havior is  only  the  specifically  con- 
ditioned  extension  of  human  be- 
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havior —      ( Continued  on  p.  596) 
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How  We  Brought  Farms  to  School 


By   ROSSA  B.   COOLEY 

Crayons  from  life  by  Winold  Reiss 


IT    was   a   bright    but   cold    day,    twenty-five 
Februaries  ago,  that  I  first  saw  Penn  School. 
We  had  lingered  over  our  breakfast  at  Frog- 
more,  the  plantation  house  which  had  been 
the  home  of  its  Founders  since  those  war- 
time  days    when    school-teaching    was    first 
started  among  the  Island  people.     We  had  delighted  in  the 
comfortable  beginning  to  our  day,  Josephus  appearing  first 
in  his  overalls  to  build  the  fires  in  the  great  fireplaces  and 
later  in  his  spotless  white  coat  to  bring  in  hot  cakes  from 
the   kitchen    across   the   yard.      Around    eleven    o'clock    we 
finally  started   down   the   road  in   an   ancient  buggy  which 


was  drawn  by  a 
cream-colored  horse 
with  the  name  of 
"Pleasant."  Surely 
his  lines  had  fallen 
in  pleasant  places 
for  rarely  was  he 
forced  off  the  walk, 
his  mistress  feeling 
that  the  use  of  a 
whip  was  wicked  in 
itself,  and  a  bad  ob- 


Liberty  and  Learning 

Here  U'e  have  the  story  of  the  second  revolution  in  a  South  Carolina  country- 
side associated  with  Penn,  the  oldest  school  for  Negroes  in  the  South.  In 
the  January  Survey  Graphic,  Miss  Cooley  told  how  her  predecessors,  its 
founders,  beginning  under  the  shadow  of  the  Civil  War,  had  demonstrated 
that  the  most  backward  of  the  slaves  would  respond  to  teaching.  In  this  instal- 
ment we  have  the  shift  from  an  academic  education,  remote  from  the  working 
life  of  the  people,  to  a  new  order,  ushered  in  tiventy-five  years  ago  under  the 
inspiration  of  Hampton  Institute.  In  the  next  instalment,  she  will  tell  of  the 
still  more  radical  innovation  of  the  last  ten  years  which  has  brought  the  school 
to  the  farms,  in  ways  that  are  significant  to  rural  education  everywhere. 
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ject  lesson  to  the  people.    Rare  is  the  horse  who  would  not 
take  advantage  of  such  kindness ! 

For  forty  years  and  over,  a  devoted  beaten  track  had  been 
made  between  Frogmore  and  Penn  School.  Along  the  road 
we  met  boys  and  girls  wandering  toward  the  school  all 
neatly  dressed,  for  clothes  have  had  a  large  part  to  play 
in  the  educational  processes  of  this  race  who  love  color  and 
beauty.  -Best  clothes  for  school  and  church  had  been  the 
rule  on  St.  Helena. 

We  rejoiced  in  the  bright  colors  of  the  Island  as  we 
drove  the  three  miles  to  the  little  rambling  schoolhouse  that 
had  played  so  important  a  part  in  proving  that  the  field 

hands,  as  well  as  the 

house  slaves,  were 
capable  of  receiving 
an  education.  For 
most  of  the  Island- 
ers had  been  the  cot- 
ton pickers  on  the 
large  plantations 
which  had  raised  the 
famous  Sea  Island 
cotton,  and  seldom 
had  they  come  in 
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contact  \vith  their  owners  or  with  any  form  of  white  civili- 
zation. The  setting  of  the  old  plantation  life  unfolded  be- 
fore us.  The  dull  browns  of  the  old  cotton  stalks  brought 
into  relief  the  vivid  greens  of  the  oaks  and  the  pines.  We 
came  to  a  great  meadow  of  marsh  grass,  with  a  little  tidal 
river  winding  its  way  through ;  our  sandy  road  became  a 
white  oyster  shell  causeway  for  a  short  distance;  and  lights 
and  shadows  played  across  the  golden  browns  of  the  marsh. 
There  was  the  occasional  flash  of  a  Kentucky  cardinal  and 
we  heard  the  songs  of  many  mocking  birds.  Even  in  Feb- 
ruary the  white  wild  plum  blossoms  along  the  roadside  made 
the  chill  air  seem  a  contradiction,  and  brilliant  sunshine 
made  me  forget  the  cold  until  we  went  into  Darrah  Hall 
to  which  the  school  bell  was  summoning  the  children. 

Here  we  sat  and  shivered!  Never  did  I  feel  colder  even 
in  the  snows  of  Dutchess  County  in  our  New  York  winters 
for  here  it  seemed  to  be  concentrated,  intensified.  About  a 
hundred  children  faced  us  as  we  sat  on  the  platform.  The 
Hall  was  built  to  seat  a  thousand,  and  empty  spaces  stretched 
behind  them.  Even  so,  when  the  group  of  boys  and  girls, 
none  of  them  clad  warmly  enough  to  sit  in  the  cold,  began 
to  sing,  we  could  forget  our  own  shivering  and  theirs  and 
listen  to  the  harmonies  of, 

Gib  me  dat  ole  time  religion 
Gib  me  dat  ole  time  religion 
Gib  me  dat  ole  time  religion 
It  is  good  enough  fo'  me. 

It  is  good  w'en  you're    in    trouble 

It  is  good  w'en  de   doctor   gib  yo'   obuh 

and  so  on,  verse  after  verse  till  I  found  it  impossible  not  to 
join.    We  all  sang  ourselves  warm  that  morning. 

T  ATE  comers  began  to  drift  in  and  took  their  seats  facing 
[^  the  open  door  instead  of  the  platform ;  a  simple  matter 
for  the  benches  had  no  backs.  That  was  the  penalty  for  being 
late ;  a  rather  joyous  penalty,  I  thought,  for  who  would  not 
rather  look  into  the  great  oak  trees  than  face  the  rather 
bleak  walls  ?  Before  the  chapel  service  was  over  there  were 
almost  as  many  children  sitting  backward  as  forward,  and 
the  empty  seats  between  the  two  groups  divided  the  "sheep" 
from  the  "goats."  Next  we  followed  the  long  line  of 
"scholars"  as  they  marched  single  file  from  Darrah  Hall 
and  scattered  themselves  among  the  various  rooms  of  the 
old  school  house  of  the  sixties.  There  had  never  been  any 
money  to  spend  on  plaster,  but  the  rough  boards  had  been 
painted  a  charming  blue  in  some  of  the  rooms,  a  perfect 
background  for  dark  faces.  Spaces  painted  black  served  as 
blackboards;  a  few  old  maps;  a  globe  in  Miss  Murray's 
room ;  rough  desks  made  to  seat  two  but  often  holding 
four;  some  book  cupboards,  and  that  was  all!  But  no,  I've 
forgotten  to  speak  of  the  stoves — an  iron  box  stove  in  one 
corner  of  each  room — and  work  began  that  morning  in 
each  room  with  a  general  stove-stoking. 

While  the  classes  were  getting  ready  for  the  day's  work, 
which  included  the  usual  school  motions  as  well  as  the  fire 
works,  I  saw  Miss  Murray  quietly  turn  back  the  hands  of 
the  little  clock  so  the  school  should  seem  to  -begin  at  its 
regular  hour  of  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  instead  of 
the  actual  opening  that  cold  morning — after  twelve.  "It 
makes  no  difference  to  the  scholars,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes 
twinkling,  and  I  knew  why  a  little  later  when  I  discovered 
that  there  were  so  few  clocks  in  the  homes  that  the  sun 
had  to  serve  the  purpose! 

Visiting  the  classes,  I  was  amazed  by  feats  of  memory. 


Pages  of  history  were  recited  with  hardly  a  word  changed; 
long  lines  of  presidents  and  dynasties  could  be  given,  dates 
included,  without  hesitation.  The  blackboards  were  cov- 
ered with  examples  in  cube  root  and  algebra;  a  group  of 
the  most  advanced  pupils  were  deep  in  Latin  prose.  Later 
we  heard  a  class  recite  in  physics  though  the  little  school- 
house  could  boast  of  no  laboratory.  In  the  geography  class, 
they  identified  the  black  lines  on  the  map  as  rivers,  but  these 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  blue  and  shining  tide-rivers  some 
of  them  had  crossed  in  coming  to  school. 

SOME  of  the  older  boys  learned  something  of  the  printing 
of  books  from  a  small  press  used  to  print  sheets  written 
by  Miss  Murray  containing  the  historical  facts  necessary 
for  those  who  would  try  the  county  examinations  every 
spring  and  autumn.  These  printed  sheets  symbolized  for 
me  the  old  method  of  education — isolated  facts  learned  not 
because  they  fitted  into  life  but  because  they  fitted  into  the 
examinations ! 

The  year's  work  culminated  in  an  annual  exhibition. 
Darrah  Hall  would  be  crowded  with  the  parents  breath- 
lessly watching  the  feats  performed  by  their  offspring.  On 
one  such  day  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  history  class  were 
dressed  as  the  kings  and  queens  they  recited  about,  and  to 
the  people  and  to  the  pupils  it  was  a  spectacle  never  to  be 
forgotten.  To  show  that  they  really  knew  the  long  line  of 
England's  royalty,  they  were  asked  to  recite  backwards  and 
beginning  in  the  middle  as  well  as  forward. 

As  we  who  had  come  from  Hampton  studied  the  old 
school  and  faced  its  problems — human  problems  they  were — 
our  first  one  was  to  adapt  the  methods  we  had  learned  in  a 
large  boarding  school  to  a  day  school.  Most  training  schools 
for  Negroes  are  boarding  schools.  Here  on  the  Island  was 
exemplified  the  task  of  applying  the  new  leadership  to  the 
difficulties,  the  needs,  the  opportunities  of  a  community. 
The  whole  island  was  our  dormitory ;  and  in  time  the  whole 
island  was  to  become  our  school.  The  children'  returned 
to  their  homes  each  evening  and  so  connected  those  homes, 
with  the  school  daily.  The  mass  of  children  in  a  thousand- 
countrysides  in  the  South  can  not  go  to  boarding  schools. 
The  rural  teacher  must  be  interested  in  the  family  as  well 
as  in  the  child  and  the  larger  community  interests  are  as 
important  as  the  class  rooms. 

( 

OUR  first  step  in  reorganizing  the  work  was  to  get  out 
into  the  community,  and  in  contrast  to  the  plodding 
"Pleasant"  who  so  calmly  drew  the  buggy  from  Frogmore, 
Miss  House  and  I  boldly  mounted  the  school  horses  (neither 
one  of  us  ever  having  ridden  before)  and  that  first  year 
began  "shlashin"  about  de  Island."  "Dat  big  hawss  is  a 
vain  ting  fo'  safety,"  old  Mrs.  Juno  would  often  remind 
us,  but  we  found  it  the  best  method  of  reaching  the  many 
homes  up  and  down  the  oyster  shell  roads,  and  beyond  them 
to  the  grass-grown  lanes  through  which  the  children  traveled. 
Then  came  our  ponies  which  carried  us  over  the  Island. 
We  learned  to  know  the  people  and  they  began  to  under- 
stand us  "foreigners"  better.  When  the  mother  of  six  Penn 
School  children  said,  "Yo'  aint  foot  my  floor  dis  year,"  she 
expressed  a  really  keen  regret;  and  when  another  said, 
"I'm  glad  to  welcome  de  intelligence  ob  Penn  School  dis 
day"  we  felt  spurred  on  to  get  about  faster.  The  ponies 
began  to  be  noticed. 

"Yo'  done  git  dat  hawss  up  where  yo'  come  f'om,"  de- 
clared a  man  we  met  on  the  road.    (Continued  on  page  578) 


AN  ISLAND  MOTHER 
who  knows  the  school  through  teachers,  nurse  and  community  workers 


AN  ISLAND  FATHER 

Penn  School  graduate  who  is  in  charge  of  the  school  power  plant 


YOUNG  BASKET-MAKER 
An  African  craft  handed  down  through  four  generations 


IN  CAP  AND  GOWN 

Member  of  the  Progressive  Young  Farmers'  Club 
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"No,  indeed/'  I  answered,  "\ve  bought  this  pony  at 
Land's  End." 

"Yo  done  mek  him  grow  t'row  the  mout,"  he  exclaimed. 
Remembering  the  rough  little  creature  we  had  brought  in 
a  few  months  before,  we  could  see  how  the  boys  were  spread- 
ing their  lessons  in  animal  industry  into  the  community. 
These  equine  community  workers  really  ushered  in  the 
school  revolution  for  they  showed  the  trotting  Miss 
Ichabods  the  conditions  on  the  farms  and  in  the  homes  and 
the  need  for  linking  them  up  to  the  school.  That  work  is 
now  carried  on  by  four  regular  extension  workers  of  Penn 
School.  Moreover  all  the  class-room  teachers  are  out  in  the 
fields  for  a  part  of  their  regular  school  time. 

"Dese  teachers  are  here  to  lif  our  boys  and  girls  up- 
stairs. Too  many  fall  on  their  way  up.  Not  all  reach 
upstairs,  and  I  am  one  myself  who  slip,  so  now  I  cyan' 
'spress  myself  as  I  wish,"  said  one  of  our  young  fathers. 
"Too  many  fall  on  their  way  up!" — that  is  the  problem  in 
all  our  rural  work.  In  1904,  when  our  new  work  on  the 
Island  was  still  measured  in  months,  I  risked  Ruskin  who 
says,  "I  have  always  found  that  the  less  we  speak  of  our 
intentions  the  more  chance  there  is  of  our  realizing  them," 
and  began  to  publish  as  widely  as  possible  the  new  plans 
for  Penn,  plans  which  were  to  make  this  school  a  community 
center,  plans  which  called  for  a  school  farm,  for  adequate 
buildings,  and  trained  teachers.  Penn  School  graduates  had 
stood  by  the  school  in  those  early  days  and  had  given  back 
to  the  younger  group  all  that  had  been  given  to  them.  To 
replace  them  with  teachers  with  a  larger  training  and  out- 
look was  a  necessity  and  the  most  difficult  operation  that 
had  to  be  performed  in  all  the  transformation. 

'  I  'HE  building  of  a  modern  schoolhouse  instead  of  the 
[  old  one  marked  the  change  in  more  ways  than  size  or 
newness.  Here  was  our  lever  in  introducing  the  idea  of 
industrial  education.  That  the  new  building  cost  money 
could  be  seen  by  the  whole  Island,  and  could  be  used  to 
teach  that  education  cost  money!  The  little  cross  roads 
schools,  maintained  out  of  taxation  by  the  county,  ran  for 
but  four  or  five  months  a  year.  The  people  had  been  asked 
to  pay  ten  cents  for  their  larger  chance  at  Penn  when  at 
last  the  Founders  had  been  compelled  to  ask  their  help  in 
supporting  the  school.  When  we  arrived  the  fee  had  been 
raised  to  one  dollar.  It  was  a  principle  with  Miss  Murray 
that  every  child  should  have  a  free  education  as  his  due. 
It  needed  time  and  patience  to  convince  her  that  the  time 
had  come  to  raise  the  fee  to  $5  at  one  stroke.  The  people 
were  more  easily  convinced,  though  I  heard  one  mother 
call  it  a  "very  expensionate  school."  A  parent  would  come 
saying  that  Ezekiel  was  "wut  de  five  dollars,  but  Benola's 
haid  too  t'ick,"  and  it  looked  as  if  an  unfair  division  of 
opportunity  were  coming  to  the  children.  Right  here  we 
drove  in  our  wedge.  That  parent  would  be  told  that  he 
could  pay  the  one  dollar  and  that  Benola  could  work  out 
the  other  four.  I  think  the  children  liked  it  from  the 
beginning.  It  was  a  lot  more  fun  for  them  to  work  in  a 
group  composed  not  alone  of  brothers  and  sisters;  to  have 
the  leadership  in  work  of  a  teacher  instead  of  a  parent  was 
a  novel  change.  It  soon  became  the  custom  for  all  the 
children  to  work  out  the  four  dollars.  Farm  tools  and 
scrubbing  brushes  for  the  first  time  took  their  proper  place 
beside  the  books. 

Still  the  children  came  in  their  best  clothes  and  it  was 
a  common  sight  to  see  boys  working  in  their  jackets  with 
the  sweat  pouring  off  their  faces.  The  fight  for  overalls 


and  work  dresses  is  not  fully  won  yet ;  but  we  can't  expect 
to  accomplish  everything  in  one  generation.  Clothes  had 
been  of  the  texture  of  freedom.  "Come  out  ob  dat  fiel' ! 
Yo'll  injure  yo'  shoes!"  was  a  call  of  distress  from  more 
than  one  parent ;  and  a  day  school  should  meet  that 
problem  by  providing  dressing  rooms  and  lockers.  They 
came  to  school  often  weary  before  school  tasks  could  begin, 
boys  and  girls  walking  from  one  to  nine  miles,  and  our  day 
school  has  had  to  meet  that  problem  too,  and  provide  trucks, 
called  "chariots,"  which  are  sent  to  certain  rallying  points 
to  shorten  the  too-long  walks.  They  take  the  place  of 
dormitories  in  a  measure  and  the  children  continue  to  be 
the  rural  newspapers  as  they  carry  the  news  from  school  to 
home  every  evening. 

"T  TEY!  yo  better  hoi'  up  yo  haid  an'  look  at  de  sun  an' 
|_  tell  me  whut  time  he  is,"  explains  another  of  our  chief 
difficulties  and  one  of  our  first  goals.  The  sun  is  a  poor 
timekeeper  on  cloudy  days !  The  shriek  of  the  oyster  factory 
whistle,  or  that  of  the  cotton  gin ;  the  school  bells  rung  at 
intervals;  ebb  tide,  flood  tide,  young  flood,  dayclean,  or 
when  "de  fust  star  shine" — all  served  the  community,  but 
time  was  of  small  importance  as  it  was  so  shifting  a  thing. 
On  rainy  days  there  was  no  school.  On  gray  days  the  late 
pupils  far  outnumbered  the  punctual  ones.  We  had  turned 
them  about  in  Darrah  Hall  so  they  all  faced  the  platform 
and  some  had  learned  more  about  time  in  earning  that 
school  fee;  but  there  was  always  an  uncertainty  about  our 
finding  pupils  in  their  seats  in  the  morning. 

When  we  set  out  to  break  the  island  tradition  that 
country  children  "had  to  be  tardy,"  we  started  the  reform 
with  great  solemnity.  The  school  was  called  together  just 
before  they  set  out  for  home.  The  unusualness  of  the  time 
had  its  effect  upon  the  group  who  felt  the  air  charged  with 
something  momentous.  We  gave  them  the  figures  of  the 
week  before.  We  showed  them  how  much  time  had  been 
actually  lost  for  a  week,  and  if  continued  what  it  meant — 
for  a  month,  for  a  year!  We  made  a  clear  picture  of  their 
very  crooked  road  to  learning.  And  then  we  told  them 
they  could  be  late  once  a  week.  I  think  that  seemed  like  a 
sort  of  gift  to  them!  In  fact  we  gave  them  five  days  a 
month,  but  after  that  they  were  to  turn  themselves  out  of 
school  if  they  didn't  "catch  the  line"  as  it  entered  Darrah 
Hall.  We  wondered  that  night  what  would  be  the  out- 
come ;  we  hoped  it  would  eventually  lead  to  clocks  in  the 
homes. 

NEXT  morning  we  had  a  breath-taking  experience.  All 
the  children  came  on  time  except  one  who  crept 
to  the  office  for  her  "excuse"  and  in  a  week  the  "excuse  line" 
was  reduced  from  sixty  and  over,  to  six!  But  the  test  to 
the  principals  and  teachers  came  when  the  children  began 
to  forget  the  solemnity  of  the  first  school  meeting,  and  they 
had  to  turn  back  after  the  long  walks,  often  because  their 
parents  had  exacted  too  long  a  home  task  before  they 
started. 

However,  the  reform,  drastic  as  it  seemed,  was  the 
turning  point  for  a  whole  generation  with  regard  to  prompt- 
ness. The  opening  of  school  was  gradually  moved  up  from 
eleven  o'clock  to  ten  and  finally  to  nine-thirty.  Chapel 
service  also  was  changed  to  the  noon  hour  so  that  workers 
on  the  farm  could  come  in  with  less  interruption — a  definite 
step  in  the  adjustment  of  school  to  farm. 

Raising  the  fee  seemed  to  give  new  dignity  to  the  school. 
The  requirement  that  the  pupils  (Continued  on  page  599) 
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How  a  Modern  Farm  Woman  Gets  On  by  Swap  and  Dicker 

By  EVELYN   HARRIS 


I   SUPPOSE  I  am  a  modern  woman.     I  have 
succumbed  to  the  "bob,"  drive  my  own  car, 
vote  to  suit  myself,  and  have  the  mischief  of 
a  time  in  getting  interest  and  taxes  together. 
Since  the  death  of  my  husband,  three  years 
ago,  I  have  been  carrying  on  the  farm  myself. 
My  neighbors  will  bear  witness  that  my  crops  are  above  the 
average,  my  cost  sheet  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other  farmer  in  the  vicinity,  and  my  sales  of  fruit  exceed 
any  in  this  locality.     I  am  convinced  that  my  best  chance 
to  make  a  living  for  the  five  children  is  where  I  can  have 
them  with  me  at  all  times  and  can  teach  them  something  of 
the  business  which  was  their  father's  and  grandfather's. 

My  problem  at  this  time  is  to  try  to  discover  where  my 
chance  for  a  profit  disappeared  in  1927  and  how  to  grasp 
it  in  1928.  Total  sales  were  equal  to  one-half  of  the  mort- 
gage. Taxes,  insurance  and  interest  took  just  25  per  cent 
of  total  sales,  containers  and  labor  each  took  20  per  cent, 
fertilizer  and  spray  material  10  per  cent.  Up-keep  on  old 
machines  and  the  purchase  of  a  little  more,  took  the  balance 
of  the  100  per  cent — and  I  had  absolutely  nothing  left  for 
a  living. 

City  folks  think  that  country  people  get  their  living  for 
nothing.  But  I  know  country  women  who  sell  all  of  the 
milk  and  use  canned  milk  and  imitation  butter.  The  lady 
on  the  radio  thought  it  much  cheaper  for  the  country  woman 
to  use  three  eggs  than  for  the  city  woman  to  use  them,  but 
I'll  tell  her  now  that  in  the  winter  the  country  woman's 
eggs  cost  her  around  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  dozen — the  price 
that  she  could  get  in  the  city  if  she  were  to  sell  them.  We 
see  our  fresh  vegetables  as  something  which  means  hard 
labor  for  horse  and  man,  much  sweat  of  little  children  in 
gathering  them,  and  a  season  of  two  months  or  three  at  the 
most,  in  which  to  eat  them.  To  have  milk  means  that  some 
man  or  boy  must  get  up  before  light,  and  with  freezing 
fingers  coax  it  from  the  cow.  The  cow,  by  the  way,  has 
no  regard  for  an  eight-hour  day  nor  a  forty-hour  week. 
She  runs  as  steadily  as  the  calendar,  and  if  the  boss  decided 
to  milk  only  five  days  a  week,  the  cities  would  be  howling 
blue  murder. 

O.  M.  Kile,  who  writes  quite  feelingly  on  the  subject  of 
farms  and  their  problems,  says  that  "dairying  utilizes  unpaid 
family  labor  to  a  degree  that  few  other  lines  of  farming 
can.    When  this  kind  of  labor  is  not  available,  the  dairyman 
sually  quits,  as  farm  labor  is  scarce."     Sometimes  the  wife 
the  unpaid  labor.     One  man  was  bragging  to  me  about 
aking  one  thousand  dollars  last  year  on  his  cows.     He  ad- 
i-ised  me  to  get  a  large  herd.    But  I  saw  his  wife  pumping 
ater  for  those  cows  to  drink ;    she  always  went  into  the 
arn  to  help  milk,  washed  the  buckets,  helped   bottle  the 
lilk,  and  the  little  boy  peddled  it  before  school.  The  farmer 
lade  one  thousand  dollars — but  he  had  not  figured  feed  or 
elp  or  interest.    That  was  his  gross  amount. 
City  follcs  have  such  vague  ideas  about  a  farm.     They 


seem  to  imagine  that  everything  you  could  possibly  want  is 
there  for  the  asking.  Bless  your  soul,  children  need  clothes 
and  food  here,  and  although  I  have  enough  corn  to  make 
a  trainload  of  cornflakes,  my  profit  on  that  corn  crop  will 
not  buy  enough  cornflakes  for  the  children  for  one  year. 
About  forty  years  ago,  a  man  with  $70,000  invested  in 
farms  had  as  good  a  chance  to  keep  his  family  in  style  as 
did  the  man  with  that  much  money  invested  in  a  going 
livery  stable.  But  the  money  we  have  in  farms  does  not 
give  us  as  good  return  now  as  if  we  had  it  invested  in  a 
filling  station.  True,  we  do  run  a  filling  station  after  a 
fashion,  but  folks  are  still  praying  each  night,  "Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread!"  They  don't  pray  for  their  gasoline: 
they  still  seem  willing  to  pay  for  it!  We  have  fresh  eggs; 
I  cannot  swap  a  dozen  eggs  for  a  dozen  oranges.  We  have 
chickens,  yet  they  do  not  grow  free.  The  very  least  on 
which  a  hen  can  be  supported  is  about  two  dollars  a  year. 
Once  a  month  we  need  hair-cuts,  which  we  do  not  raise 
on  the  farm.  Children  need  dentists,  too.  Forty  years  ago, 
they  did  not  get  them.  The  Lord  sends  the  snow,  but  it 
took  my  profit  on  twelve  cords  of  wood  to  buy  each  child 
a  very  ordinary  sled.  He  sends  the  ice  to  us  free,  but  what 
is  ice  unless  there  are  skates  and  ice-cream?  My  children 
are  very  fond  of  both,  and  the  steel  worker  belongs  to  a 
union,  which  sets  the  price  on  my  children's  skates  and  the 
ice-cream  freezer.  Somebody  around  here  is  responsible  for 
all  sorts  of  entertainments,  suppers  and  Chautauquas,  and  it 
knocks  the  spots  out  of  a  five-dollar  bill  every  time  I  attend 


one. 


A  new  definition  of  a  pessimist  came  to  me  over  the  radio. 
"A  pessimist  is  he  who  turns  out  the  light  to  see  how  dark 
it  is."  Once  in  a  while  a  farmer  must  do  just  that  thing. 
In  1924,  but  one  young  man  in  this  county  married  and 
went  to  live  on  a  farm.  He  lived  there  two  years  and  then 
had  to  quit.  One  of  my  problems  is  to  try  to  demonstrate  that 
a  young  man  can  live  on  a  farm,  as  I  have  two  young  men, 
one  nineteen  and  one  fourteen,  and  I  do  so  want  them  to  stay 
here.  But  most  of  the  boys  are  leaving  to  go  to  the  cities. 

I  HAVE  three  girls.  They  need  and  demand  a  good  time, 
with  those  of  their  kind.  The  high  schools  in  this  county 
do  not  boast  of  many  young  boys.  The  town  boys  are  in 
school,  but  the  farm  boys  are  not.  If  the  girls  are  to  live 
on  the  farms,  they  should  have  farm  boys,  of  equal  education 
and  equal  advantages,  to  live  with  them.  Here  in  Mary- 
land the  modern  mother  sees  with  dismay  that  the  farm 
owners  are  leaving  the  farms,  taking  their  children  with 
them,  and  going  into  the  cities  and  towns.  In  their  places, 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farm  tenants.  Sometimes 
these  children  are  white,  sometimes  not.  But  in  most  in- 
stances, they  are  of  another  type,  with  other  standards  of 
living  and  entirely  different  customs.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  not  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  social  activities  of 
either  clubs  or  church,  and  these  are  dwindling. 
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Forty  years  ago  the  owners  lived  on  the  fifteen  farms  along 
our  road.  Their  children  sang  in  the  church  choir,  attended 
the  "institutes,"  kept  alive  a  going  Farmer's  Club  with  a 
big  monthly  dinner  held  at  the  homes  of  the  members ;  kept 
a  good  social  hour  weekly  in  the  Grange,  and  had  a  good 
time  generally.  Now  they  are  gone,  and  the  fine  hospitality 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  will  be  as,  hard  to  find  as  the  famous 
box-wood,  which  used  to  frame  the  paths  around  the  front 
yard.  Most  tenants  use  the  front  yard  for  the  pigs,  anyway, 
the  front  porch  for  a  woodshed  in  the  winter-time  and  a 
repository  for  various  farming  tools  in  summer.  The  owner, 
living  in  the  town  or  the  city  (or  the  graveyard),  cannot 
find  enough  cash  after  paying  taxes,  insurance  and  interest, 
to  make  repairs  on  the  house. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  this  you  will  find  a  few,  like  my- 
self, who  are  trying  to  work  against  all  sorts  of  odds.  My 
problems  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  a  woman  in  the  city 
who  finds  education  and  recreation  often  provided  by  taxes, 
and  ready  for  use;  who  can  choose  the  neighborhood  in 
which  she  wants  to  rear  her  children,  and  can  usually  figure 
on  having  enough  cash  to  make  her  payments  when  they 
come  due. 

Now  I  am  not  a  weeper,  nor  a  sleeper,  nor  a  creeper.  I 
am  constantly  looking  for  a  chance  to  prove  to  myself  that 
farming  is  a  business  that  can  be  carried  on  like  any  other 
business-  But  the  advice  which  is  given  us,  though  well- 
meaning,  is  of  no  practical  value.  Last  year  the  county 
and  state  urged  every  farmer  to  have  his  soil  tested  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  it  needed  lime.  I  am  not  sure  who  paid 
for  all  of  this  surveying.  But  I  took  samples,  had  them 
tested,  and  found  out  it  would  take  five  hundred  and  sixty 
tons  of  lime  for  my  fields.  I  did  not  buy  it,  for  I  did  not 
have  the  money.  Had  we  purchased  the  lime  and  grown 
more  stuff,  we  would  have  been  in  much  better  shape  for 
bankruptcy  than  we  now  are!  The  lime  man  would  have 
had  a  profit,  the  railroads,  and  labor,  but  our  surplus  corn 
and  wheat  and  other  things  would  have  been  here  yet  to 
plague  the  life  out  of  us. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  fertilizer  folks,  the  lime  folks,  the 
implement  folks,  the  men  who  want  to  lend  money  for  the 
federal  government  say,  "Make  two  blades  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,"  and  then  the  whole  lot  of  them  say, 
"Of  course  you  can  do  nothing  with  a  surplus.  The  price 
you  receive  will  have  to  be  based  on  a  world  price."  But 
so  long  as  they  can  make  a  profit  on  anything  at  all  to  sell 
a  farmer,  they  urge  him  to  buy — and  pay  later. 

SOMEHOW,  I  cannot  seem  to  be  able  to  use  the  money 
I  make  this  year  for  next  year's  crop.  It  must  always  go 
for  last  year's  crop,  with  an  interesting  lot  of  interest  follow- 
ing. I  am  not  alone  in  this.  Most  farm  work  is  done  just 
that  way.  I  am  always  hoping  for  a  crop  and  a  price  the 
same  year.  Now,  in  1925,  I  had  a  dandy  price  for  my 
pears,  but  very  few  pears.  In  1926,  I  had  a  dandy  crop 
of  pears,  but  a  very  small  price.  I  cannot  figure  out  whether 
I  am  hopefully  hopeless,  or  hopelessly  hopeful,  but  along  in 
January  each  year,  I  begin  to  recover  from  my  December 
depression,  caused  by  fixing  up  my  Orphan's  Court  statement 
of  cash  received  and  cash  expended,  and  begin  to  plan  again 
for  good  crops.  Right  at  this  time,  I  feel  like  borrowing 
enough  money  to  cover  each  orchard  with  high-priced  fer- 
tilizer, intensive  cultivation,  and  a  cover  crop.  If  I  could 
get  the  credit,  I'd  purchase  another  sprayer  and  pipe  water 
away  out  to  the  far  orchard,  so  as  to  save  time  in  the  spray- 


ing. I  feel  just  like  going  to  the  city  and  buying  about  one 
thousand  tons  of  manure,  and  I  want  to  plow  up  sod  and 
plant  fifty  acres  more  corn,  although  I  know  very  well  that 
I  lost  money  on  my  corn  last  year,  and  if  I  should  have  the 
crop  which  I  hope  to  get  when  I  plant  it,  so  would  the 
fellow  next  door,  and  the  price  would  be  lower  than  ever. 
A  person  can  have  only  a  certain  number  of  disappointments ; 
after  that  they  cease  to  be  disappointments,  and  he  does 
not  feel  them.  That  explains  farmers,  better  than  anything 
else  I  can  think  of.  It  also  explains  their  apparent  willing- 
ness to  get  along  without  money. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  story,  I  told  of  spending  100  per 
cent  of  my  gross  income,  and  did  not  mention  living  at  all. 
That  is  one  of  my  problems.  For  two  years,  it  was  taken 
care  of  by  the  death  of  a  relative  and  frequent  contributions 
of  old  clothing  which  were  washed,  ironed  and  made  over 
for  myself  and  the  children.  There  seems  to  be  no  one  about 
to  die  in  the  family  this  year,  so  I  shall  have  "to  write  maga- 
zine articles  to  make  up  for  that,  and  I  fear  the  stock  of  old 
clothing  is  greatly  depleted.  But  of  course,  I  am  hoping 
that  I  shall  grow  more  and  better  pears,  more  and  better 
corn,  more  and  better  tomatoes,  more  and  better  wheat,  more 
and  better  eggs  and  chicks,  more  and  better  hogs  and  hay. 

YOU  can  see  that  I  have  faithfully  followed  out  an- 
other of  the  pet  schemes  of  the  would-be  farm  advisers, 
and  have  a  good  crop  of  "diversification"  growing  here.  And 
while  it  looks  allright  for  the  newspapers  to  preach  it  and 
the  advertisers  to  preach  it,  yet  that  is  the  most  expensive 
crop  we  can  grow.  When  every  other  business  is  advised 
to  concentrate  on  one  or  two  things  so  as  to  make  production 
costs  low,  does  it  not  seem  foolish  to  preach  another  doctrine 
to  farm  folk  ?  But  the  newspapers  tell  us  to  do  it — and  the 
folks  in  the  country  just  swear  by  their  newspapers.  One 
of  my  neighbors,  much  to  his  surprise,  read  of  his  own  death 
in  the  morning  paper.  He  at  once  called  up  his  best  friend 
and  said,  "Say,  Jim,  did  you  read  of  my  death  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper?" 

"Sure,"  said  Jim,  "where  are  you  calling  from?" 

A  farm  has  to  specialize  some.,  and  it  cannot  right-about- 
face  when  market  conditions  change.  A  pants  factory  is  not 
prepared  to  turn  over  and  make  parasols  if  the  market  on 
pants  becomes  glutted.  It  is  foolish  to  tell  an  orchardist 
that  he  must  pull  out  his  apple  trees  because  there  are  too 
many  growing,  for  he  cannot  turn  his  sprayer  into  a  reaper 
if  he  should  plant  wheat,  and  thus  put  the  wheat  farmer 
out  of  business,  nor  can  he  use  his  picking  bags  and  ladders 
in  producing  eggs  and  milk.  Neither  can  a  man  who  has 
studied  fruit  for  years  turn  easily  into  a  grain  grower. 

A  farmer  has  to  be  born  a  farmer.  He  just  has  to  have 
an  ear  for  the  music  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  lowing  of 
cows,  an  eye  for  the  beauties  to  be  found  in  the  blossom 
of  a  potato  or  a  tomato  plant ;  and  a  heart  strong  enough 
to  stand  the  prosperity  of  a  crop  and  a  low  price  the  same 
year.  But  here  is  Mr.  Virgil  Jordan  saying  in  the  Forum, 
"Farming  does  not  pay  as  a  business,  is  not  a  success  as  an 
industry,  and  is  unprofitable  as  an  investment."  Then  he 
adds,  "Farming  has  never  been  and  cannot  be  more  than  a 
home  and  a  job  ...  a  way  of  living  and  a  noble  occupa- 
tion. .  .  .  The  only  solution  of  the  farm  problem  is  not  to 
devise  ways  by  which  the  farmer  can  get  more  money,  but 
to  free  him  from  the  bonds  of  artificial  debt  and  desire  which 
have  made  him  want  it  at  all." 

He  is  partly  right.     I  find  my  desire  for  money,  as  such 
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is  rapidly  dwindling.  I  want  a  fair  exchange  for  labor. 
When  I  have  a  bill  due,  I  look  around  the  farm  for  a  while 
to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  "swap"  something  I  have  for  some- 
thing I  need  (not  want).  I  must  purchase  hair-cuts,  six 
of  them  about  every  three  weeks.  The  retail  price  on  hair- 
cuts (I  buy  them  by  the  dozen)  is  thirty-five  cents  here. 
I  heard  the  wife  of  the  barber  say  she  wanted  some  corn- 
cobs to  help  her  morning  exercises  in  the  old  family  kitchen. 
So  I  proposed  that  we  exchange  two  wagon-loads  of  corn- 
cobs for  one  dozen  hair-cuts.  My  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted. 

CHILDREN  with  no  father  need  good  reading  material. 
All  of  my  magazines  "expire"  in  the  cold  of  the  win- 
ter, and  at  a  time  when  everything  is  going  out  and  nothing 
coming  in.  I  looked  around  for  something  to  trade.  We 
'  had  splendid  apples  down  in  the  cellar,  real  old-fashioned 
Maryland  apples.  I  wrote  the  editors  of  five  magazines 
regarding  a  trade,  and  so  far  four  have  accepted.  I  hope 
to  serve  them  next  year  also.  Taxes — three  months  overdue 
and  interest  to  pay  on  them.  What  did  the  state  need, 
which  I  had?  Locust  posts  and  gravel  I  found  I  could  ex- 
change for  taxes,  and  so  it  was  done. 

To  pay  for  the  needed  implements  in  these  days,  the 
farmer  must  have  enough  dollars  to  pay  for  union  labor  in 
the  manufacture,  sale  and  transportation  of  those  imple- 
ments. The  only  way  in  which  he  can  get  more  dollars  to 
pay  for  replacing  these  implements,  is  to  receive  more  for 
his  crop.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  prices  are  lower 
than  they  were  before  the  War,  on  crops  grown  in  the 
United  States,  but  production  costs  are  still  climbing  up  a 
ladder  now  ten  years  long.  The  first  statement  quoted  from 
Mr.  Jordan  would  seem  to  stamp  him  as  a  farmer,  or  the 
president  of  a  bank  in  a  rural  community.  The  second  might 
be  paraphrased  by  using  instead  of  the  word  farmer,  the 
word  teacher,  or  preacher  or  merchant,  for  those  fellows 
have  a  home  and  a  job — a.  way  of  living  and  a  noble  occu- 
pation, just  like  a  farmer,  except  that  the  home  is  usually 
up-to-date  in  improvements  and  the  salary  of  the  job  has  been 
increased  to  enable  his  wife  to  buy  a  semi-annual  pair  of 
silk  hose,  a  monthly  ticket  for  a  show,  the  current  magazines, 
and  an  occasional  vacation  in  the  family  flivver. 

THERE  was  a  debate  by  radio  on  the  subject  of  "The 
two-job  wife."  Neither  of  the  contestants  was  really 
qualified  to  talk  on  the  subject.  The  first  was  a  man  and 
the  second  an  unmarried  woman.  But  volumes  could  have 
been  spoken  on  this  subject  by  the  farm  woman.  Her  side 
of  the  yarn  is  so  seldom  heard,  or  read.  So-called  farm 
magazines  publish  thousands  of  words  about  successful  men 
on  the  f ai  ms  and  the  money  they  make,  but  unless  something 
is  said  about  the  women  and  unless  the  photo  illustrating 
the  story  contains  the  likeness  of  the  wife  as  well  as  the 
husband,  I  pass  it  by.  City  news-gatherers  and  city  editors, 
as  a  rule,  can  see  masculine  success  only,  for  that  is  the  way 
in  which  most  men  are  made  in  the  cities — self-made,  as  it 
were.  The  city  news-writer,  interviewing  the  successful  city 
business  man,  never  thinks  of  the  man  as  the  husband  of 
some  woman.  He  sees  him  as  the  employer  of  some  or 
many,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  naturally,  when  he  inter- 
views the  farmer,  he  never  thinks  of  the  man  as  only 
half  of  the  business.  And  the  other  half,  busy  with  the 


children  and  the  dinner  and  the  chickens,  is  not  inter- 
viewed at  all. 

One  of  the  leading  southern  farm  magazines,  carried  a 
long  story  of  the  marvelous  success  of  a  certain  farmer  of 
my  acquaintance,  written  up  in  good  style  and  carrying  a 
message  to  other  farmers  that  there  was  a  chance  for  them 
also  to  make  good  on  high  production  costs  and  low  selling 
prices.  The  photo  showed  a  man  with  a  comfortable  waist- 
line and  more  weight  than  a  hard  worker  could  carry  around 
with  him.  No  photo  was  shown  of  his  wife — the  story  told 
was  all  men — men — men. 

I  happen  to  know  the  farmer  of  that  story.  He  gets  his 
children  up  from  their  warm  beds  at  4  A.  M.,  winter  and 
summer,  and  they  milk  and  work  in  the  fields  until  8.45. 
They  hustle  into  the  house,  grab  a  little  lunch,  hop  a  ride 
if  they  can  to  school,  and  stay  there  resting  (?)  until  time 
for  dismissal.  School  over,  they  hurry  home.  They  can- 
not play  basket-ball  or  baseball:  they  cannot  "hike"  with 
the  Boy  Scouts — they  are  not  allowed  to  join  them;  they 
work  in  the  field  until  sundown,  which  is  about  7.30,  then 
they  come  in  and  milk  before  they  eat  their  supper  and 
go  to  bed.  With  all  of  this,  there  is  a  constant  nagging  and 
cussing  going  on.  This  man  is  held  up  as  a  hard-working 
farmer,  but  the  work  is  done  by  his  wife  and  children.  It 
is  done  on  a  sixteen-hour  day.  The  mortgage  will  be  paid 
off,  but  before  that  is  accomplished  he  will  be  singing  the 
popular  song,  "I've  got  to  get  myself  some  one  to  love," 
for  he  will  not  be  able  to  hire  that  quality  of  work  at  any 
price  at  all;  he  will  have  to  marry  it  and  raise  another 
family  of  children. 

THE  general  run  of  magazine  articles  is  just  as  untrue 
and  as  unfair  as  is  this  story.  The  tabloids  would  turn 
inside  out  over  a  story  of  a  wife  who  crawled  out  of  bed  at 
4  A.  M.  to  prepare  breakfast  for  four  little  boys  who  were 
working  in  the  stable,  on  tiny,  three-legged  milk  stools. 
The  Audubon  society  looks  out  for  birds,  the  S.P.C.A. 
takes  care  of  cats  and  dogs,  but  a  man  is  allowed  to  treat 
his  wife  and  children  as  he  wants  to — on  a  farm.  '  I  know  of 
land-owners,  living  in  the  city,  who  look  around  to  find 
the  men  with  the  largest  families  to  till  their  farms  for  them. 
A  college  professor  told  me  one  day,  in  speaking  of  our 
families,  that  my  children  are  an  asset  to  me:  his  were 
liabilities.  Why  the  difference?  He  lived  in  a  town,  I 
lived  on  a  farm,  his  only  explanation.  Yet  the  state  and  the 
government  together  pay  him  enough  to  grow  a  family  of 
liabilities  while  my  assets  are  picking  wild  blackberries,  or 
cultivated  ones,  getting  full  of  poison  oak  and  "chigger,"  to 
help  pay  the  taxes  which  pay  his  salary. 

The  mother  on  a  farm  has  identically  the  same  problems 
as  the  mother  in  the  city,  plus  the  farm  duties  of  a  woman, 
which  have  not  changed  since  the  days  of  long  ago,  except 
that  we  do  not  spin  nor  weave  our  cloth.  But  we  dye  and 
press,  boil  our  hams,  make  and  bake  our  rolls  in  a  stove 
burning  wood.  We  heat  the  water  for  baths  in  a  tea-kettle, 
do  our  own  canning  and  preserving.  Many  times  we  churn 
our  own  butter,  pick  our  own  chickens.  To  provide  amuse- 
ments for  the  children,  we  make  our  own  candy  and  ice 
cream  and  cake.  We  make  our  own  soap  and  do  without 
face  creams,  powder  and  rouge. 

Except  for  these  minor  things,  the  farm  woman  and  the 
citv  woman  "are  sisters  under  their  skins." 
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picture  him  as  an  engaging  boy — an 
honor  student  in  a  large  city  high  school,  a 
leader  in  church  and  club,  a  "star"  in  his 
college  entrance  examinations.  Then,  sud- 
denly,  they  say,  there  was  "a  mental  change." 
The  lad  who  had  been  "of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind,  of  exemplary  morals,  and  studious"  became  restless 
and  morose.  He  left  home  for  a  year  of  wandering,  of 
unsatisfying  jobs,  of  the  crimes  of  forgery,  in  which  he  was 
detected,  theft,  banditry  and  murder,  with  which  he  "got 
away."  Finally  this  youth,  remembered  by  his  high  school 
principal  and  teachers  as  "a  very  bright  boy,  a  good  student 
and  very  popular,"  confesses  to  the  hideous  killing  of  a 
little  girl  he  had  kidnapped  for  ransom.  Young  Hickman's 
legal  rights  are  being  scrupulously  respected.  The  boy  will 
"pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime,"  the  Los  Angeles  County 
authorities  promise  grimly,  but  the  punishment  is  to  be  "as 
prescribed  by  law."  Perhaps  a  more  civilized  society  would 
be  concerned  with  finding  out  about  Edward  Hickman 
rather  than  with  punishing  him.  It  might  ask  physicians, 
psychologists,  sociologists,  educators,  to  study  the  boy  him- 
self, his  ancestry,  his  mother,  who  once  was  a  patient  in  a 
state  hospital,  his  father  who  has  "disowned"  him,  his  three 
brothers,  his  school,  his  friends,  his  church — as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  the  factors  that  influenced  his  growth.  This  would 
not  be  done  to  insure  the  "punishment"  or  the  "defense" 
of  Edward  Hickman.  It  would  not  be  done  for  Edward 
Hickman  at  all.  But  from  this  likable  young  high-school 
boy,  who  became  in  a  year  the  "fiend"  of  the  nation's  head- 
lines, a  civilized  society  might  gain  further  insight  into  the 
dangerous  and  inevitable  adventure  of  growing  up  and, 
through  this  clearer  understanding,  help  for  other  eager 
youths  and  for  the  adults  whose  hopes  are  centered  in  them. 


TO  UNDERSTAND  a  criminal  is  the  first  step  in 
treating  him  safely  and  humanely.  In  his  message  to 
the  New  York  Legislature,  Governor  Smith  again  recom- 
mends studying  the  feasibility  of  using  a  board  of  experts 
in  mental  and  physical  diagnosis  to  fix  penalties  individually, 
once  the  question  of  guilt  has  been  determined  in  court. 
Massachusetts  has  a  series  of  enlightened  laws  which  require 
the  psychiatric  study  of  certain  classes  of  prisoners,  and  the 
examination  before  trial  by  experts  of  the  state  department 
of  mental  diseases  of  certain  others,  including  all  persons 
indicted  for  capital  offenses.  This  disinterested  report  be- 
comes evidence  in  the  case,  available  alike  to  court,  prose- 
cution and  defense.  Several  years  ago  Massachusetts  con- 


fronted a  situation  which  suggests  that  of  young  Hickman, 
in  the  case  of  a  brilliant  young  physician  who  murdered  his 
brother-in-law  without  apparent  motive,  asserting  that  God 
had  directed  him.  Under  the  routine  application  of  the  law, 
four  examining  psychiatrists  reported  that  he  was  suffering 
from  an  obscure  mental  disease  which  did  not  affect  his 
intellectual  faculties  and  might  not  become  obvious  for 
years.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  district  attorney  declared 
that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  his  office  to  get  convictions  but 
to  lay  the  facts  before  judge  and  jury,  and  that  in  vie\v  of 
this  report  he  would  not  oppose  a  verdict  of  insanity  if 
directed  by  the  court.  The  psychiatrists  testified,  a  verdict 
of  "not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity"  was  quickly  returned, 
and  in  less  than  half  a  day  the  man  was  committed  for 
life  to  the  state  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane.  Thus  at  a 
saving  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  without  cruel 
publicity,  or  the  demoralizing  spectacle  of  paid  alienists 
combating  each  other's  allegations,  the  ends  of  public  safety, 
justice  and  humanity  were  quickly  served. 


OUT  of  the  fury  and  fireworks  of  the  Woman's  Party 
campaign  for  "equal  rights"  and  the  long  fight  of 
the  trade  unions,  women's  clubs  and  similar  groups  for  pro- 
tective legislation  for  women  in  industry,  there  emerged 
more  than  a  year  ago  a  demand  for  a  non-partisan  study 
of  "the  effects  of  special  legislation  on  the  employment  of 
women"  (see  The  Survey,  June  15,  1926,  page  366).  In 
the  early  stages  -oi  the  investigation,  the  Woman's  Party 
condemned  the  undertaking  as  biased  and  unfair.  The 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  by  the  Women's  Bureau 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  has,  however,  gone 
steadily  forward.  In  her  annual  report  Mary  Anderson, 
the  director,  submits  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  findings. 
The  study,  covering  eight  states,  gave  special  attention  to 
"five  manufacturing  industries  which  are  typical  of  the 
different  conditions  of  women's  employment — boots  and 
shoes,  hosiery,  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies,  paper  boxes 
and  clothing."  The  conclusions,  as  summarized  by  Miss 
Anderson,  promise  little  aid  and  comfort  to  the  opponents 
of  protective  legislation  for  women  in  industry: 

The  regulatory  laws  as  applied  to  the  great  bulk  of  women 
wage-earners  ...  do  not  handicap  women  but  serve  to  ...  estab- 
lish the  accepted  standards  of  modern  efficient  industrial 
management.  .  .  . 

Laws  prohibiting  night  work  for  women  in  industry  seem 
generally  to  be  merely  a  reflection  of  the  usual  attitude  of 
employers  regarding  such  work,  but  occasionally  they  result 
in  a  limitation  of  women's  employment.  .  .  . 
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The  laws  that  prohibit  women's  employment  in  certain  occu- 
pations have  been  found  in  a  number  of  instances  to  be  an 
unnecessary  restriction. 

The  most  satisfactory  future  policy  for  legislation  affecting 
women  probably  will  be  a  more  careful  adjustment  of  laws  to 
the  requirements  of  certain  occupations,  a  more  specific  stipu- 
lation of  the  type  of  worker  covered  by  the  law,  and  a  replace- 
ment of  prohibition  by  regulation  except  for  such  occupations 
as  are  shown  to  be  more  hazardous  for  women  than  for  men. 


THE  new  Ford  with  its  fifty-five  miles  an  hour  has 
caused  one  pedestrian  to  jump  for  his  life  before  ever 
it  reached  the  road.  The  new  high  speed,  the  new  low 
price,  the  inevitable  regiments  of  new  drivers  seem  to  the 
commissioner  of  health  of  New  York  State  a  new  menace, 
to  be  measured  in  death-rates.  In  nine  months  there  have 
been  1,666  deaths  and  61,000  injuries  in  the  state — six 
lives  lost  and  225  persons  injured  every  day — more  than 
the  total  due  to  typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
infantile  paralysis,  measles,  and  diphtheria.  The  time 
has  come,  Dr.  Nicoll  says  in  effect,  when  health  officers 
must  blow  a  traffic  cop's  whistle.  Drivers'  licenses  must 
not  be  issued  to  sick  men — even  some  epileptics  have  them 
now.  And  automobilists  must  stop  speeding,  or  an  angry 
legislature  will  place  on  every  car  a  mechanical  governor  to 
fix  a  top  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  True  enough. 
But  if  Dr.  Nicoll  has  ever  driven  in  heavy  traffic  he  must 
know  there  are  times  and  places  where  twenty  miles  is  a 
reckless  speed.  A  mere  maximum  is  not  enough.  Nor  will 
there  be  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety  until  all  traffic 
is  regulated  on  city  streets,  afoot  as  well  as  on  wheels. 
•Ball-playing  youngsters  must  be  kept  from  traffic  streets  as 
cars  are  barred  from  play  streets.  Darting  women  must  be 
restrained  from  thrusting  their  perambulators  in  front  of 
moving  cars  in  greedy  haste  to  save  one  minute  at  the 
price,  perhaps,  of  one  child  and  the  nervous  wrecking  of 
well-intentioned  drivers — such  as  editors.  Dr.  Nicoll  will 
have  to  go  on  adding  up  deaths  and  injuries  in  his  official 
tables  until  he,  or  someone,  puts  New  York  in  line  with 
more  advanced  states,  which  give  a  ticket  to  any  pedestrian 
who  goes  on  red  or  stops  in  mid-street  on  green. 


IN  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  December  i,  in  an  interview 
discussing  the  sudden  announcement  of  his  appointment 
as  the  health  commissioner,  Dr.  Arnold  Kegel  was  reported 
as  saying:  "For  the  present  my  purpose  will  be  to  keep 
the  Health  Department  up  to  its  present  high  standard. 
There  will  be  no  immediate  changes  in  personnel,  although 
if  the  mayor  wishes  to  have  any  of  his  friends  placed  in  the 
department,  I  shall  try  to  cooperate.  Thus  far,  however, 
he  has  offered  no  advice  as  to  what  I  should  do,  and  I  take 
it  that  he  is  going  to  give  me  free  rein  to  do  as  I  like." 
Hence  the  friends  of  public  health  in  Chicago  may  take  as 
they  please  the  announcement  that  on  December  24  the 
assistant  health  commissioner  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
department,  Dr.  John  C.  Geiger,  received  a  year's  leave  of 
absence,  and  a  day  or  two  later  Dr.  Isadore  S.  Falk,  director 


of  surveys  in  the  department,  turned  in  his  resignation  at  the 
commissioner's  request.  Dr.  Geiger,  who  says  his  with- 
drawal is  permanent,  was  formerly  an  epidemiologist  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  is  a  professional  lecturer 
in  public  health  administration  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Falk  is  associate  professor  of  bacteriology  at  the  same 
institution.  Moreover,  the  end  is  not  yet.  On  the  last  day 
of  1927,  Dr.  Kegel  announced  the  suspension  of  Arthur  E. 
Gorman,  Chicago's  chief  sanitary  engineer,  who,  incidentally, 
is  not  an  employe  of  the  Health  Department,  but  of  the  . 
Department  of  Public  Works.  Mr.  Gorman  came  to  Chi- 
cago four  years  ago  from  the  federal  health  service  and  dur- 
ing his  service  Chicago's  disastrous  typhoid-rate  has  been  all 
but  obliterated.  Last  June  the  American  Waterworks  Asso- 
ciation gave  him  their  medal  for  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessional accomplishment  during  the  year.  No  charges  have 
been  made  public.  It  is  understood  that  southside  Chicago 
had  been  complaining  to  the  Health  Department  of  the 
taste  of  chlorine  in  its  drinking  water,  following  a  recent 
southeast  storm  which  had  blown  the  wastes  from  the 
Calumet  River  close  to  the  Chicago  intakes  and  necessitated 
extra  precaution  to  protect  the  water  supply  from  contamina- 
tion. From  all  present  information  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Gorman  has  been  penalized  amazingly  for  doing  his  clear 
and  inalterable  duty. 


THE  Emergency  Committee  for  Strikers'  Relief,  Room 
1027,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  broadcasting 
an  appeal  for  "nearly  half  a  million  miners  and  their 
families  .  .  .  most  of  whom  have  been  without  work  or  pay 
for  eight  months  or  more."  Suffering  is  intense.  Babies, 
says  the  appeal,  have  not  tasted  milk  since  spring.  Children 
are  without  shoes  and  stockings.  Evicted  families,  housed 
now  in  improvised  barracks,  are  on  starvation  rations  and 
short  of  fuel.  Industrial  warfare  has  brought  more  than  a 
million  of  our  fellow-citizens  a  calamity  which,  had/  it 
resulted  from  war,  from  earthquake,  fire  or  flood,  would 
mobilize  the  Red  Cross,  thousands  of  relief  workers  and 
millions  in  food,  clothing  and  money.  This  immediate 
tragedy  at  our  doors  makes  all  attempts  to  allocate  responsi- 
bility for  the  disastrous  condition  of  the  richest  bituminous 
coal  fields  in  the  world  untimely  and  inhuman.  Whatever 
one  may  think  of  the  ineptness  of  the  present  leadership  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  union,  of  the  managerial  incom- 
petence of  the  owners,  of  the  inertia  and  callousness  of  state 
and  federal  officials,  the  stark  fact  is  that  men,  women  and 
children,  innocent  victims  of  industrial  warfare,  are  hungry, 
cold,  inhumanly  wretched.  If  as  a  people  we  have  shown 
ourselves  incapable  of  bringing  order,  efficient  production 
and  stable  employment  to  the  industry  which  is  preeminently 
our  basic  industry,  it  should  not  be  said  of  us  that  because 
of  warring  partisanship  we  refuse  to  extend  the  barest 
necessaries  to  women  and  children  who  are  paying  the  grim 
penalty  of  our  national  failure.  The  appeal  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  bears  seventy  names,  among  them  those  of  Susan 
Brandeis,  Mary  Dreier,  John  Lovejoy  Elliott,  Homer  Folks, 
Dr.  A.  L.  Goldwater,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  Wesley  C.  Mitchell, 
Bertha  Poole  Weyl  and  Lillian  D.  Wald — names  which 
guarantee  that  money  and  supplies  will  be  used  for  purposes 
in  which  all  persons  of  good  will  must  want  to  share. 


Through  Neighbors'  Doorways 

A  Department  Devoted  to  Affairs  Called  "Foreign" 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


•PPOINTMENT  of  Henry  L.  Stimson  of 
New  York  to  be  governor-general  of  the 
Philippines,  succeeding  the  late  General 
Leonard  Wood,  may  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new — whether  or  not  final — phase  of  our 
more  or  less  erratic  relations  with  that 
territory  and  its  peoples  on  the  far  edge  of  the  Pacific.  It 
comes  at  an  opportune  moment,  and  off-hand  it  looks  like 
a  propitious  event,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  giving  that 
character  to  the  advent  of  Dwight  W.  Morrow  in  Mexico. 
The  only  serious  compunctions  arise  out  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Stimson  is  more  than  sixty  years  old,  and  the  Philippine 
climate  and  physical  conditions — to  say  nothing  of  arduous 
trials  and  exactions  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  task — are 
not  over-salubrious  toward  elderly  persons  unaccustomed  to 
them.  Even  at  the  best  of  it,  the  time-probability  suggests 
a  regrettably  slender  and  diminishing  margin  for  the  insti- 
tution and  direction  of  policy.  Mr.  Stimson  has  many 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  to  fit  him  for  this  most  difficult 
job ;  from  every  possible  angle  of  approach  may  well  arise  v. 
prayers  that  his  physical  resources  may  prove  adequate. 
Also  and  particularly  that  the  successor  of  President 
Coolidge,  whoever  he 
may  be  and  whatever  his 
political  faith,  shall  not 
interfere  for  any  merely 
partisan  reason  in  a  situa- 
tion whose  difficulties  its 
history  has  made  already 
more  than  sufficiently  in- 
tricate and  baffling. 


FROM  the  beginning  of 
our  relations  with  the 
Philippines,  they  have  been 
bedevilled  by  political  hy- 
pocrisy, confusion  of  coun- 
sel, uncertainty  of  purpose, 
and  too  frequent  changes  of 
personality  at  the  top ;  these 
things  interwoven  with  the 
abiding  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  Filipinos  that  the 
real  heart  of  the  American 
people,  if  it  could  express 
itself,  would  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  aspirations 
toward  liberty  and  self- 
government.  When  Dewey 
in  May,  1898,  smashed  the 
Spanish  power  in  the  archi- 
pelago, they  took  it  for 


Kirby,  in  New  York  World 

"But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold  and  forth  on, 
leaving  no  track  behind" 
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granted  that  the  Americans  were  the  heaven-sent  instru- 
ments of  liberation  from  a  tyranny  which  had  ridden  them 
for  three  centuries.  With  astonishment  and  dismay  they 
received  General  Merritt's  refusal  to  permit  them  to  take 
possession  of  the  city  of  Manila  after  they  had  defeated 
the  Spanish  troops.  When  by  payment  to  Spain  of 
$20,000,000  we  took  title  in  fee,  so  to  speak,  and  came  into 
possession  of  a  sovereignty  which  Spain  had  held  by  force 
since  Magellan  discovered  the  islands  in  1521,  it  was  really 
as  much  in  sorrow  as  in  anger  that  the  Filipinos  turned 
upon  our  troops,  and  fought  them  with  a  ferocity  and 
sustained  spirit  greater  than  they  ever  had  exhibited  in 
their  insurrections  against  Spain.  But  during  all  those  three 
years  from  1898  to  1901  they  were  buoyed  by  the  hope  that 
the  Republican  Party  would  be  overthrown  and  their  in- 
dependence granted  in  accordance  with  what  they  believed 
to  be  both  the  Democratic  intention  and  the  real  desire  of 
the  American  people. 

It  is  no  figure  of  speech  that  the  Filipino  hope  of  inde- 
pendence has  risen  and  ebbed  with  the  fluctuations  of  our 
own  political  tides.  They  have  read  our  political  platforms, 
reeking  with  insincerities  toward  them ;  they  have  heard  our 

slogans,  running  the  gamut 
from  McKinley's  unctuous 
"benevolent  assimilation" 
and  the  army's  "civilize 
'em  with  a  Krag,"  to  ex- 
pressions in  party  platforms 
justifying  them  in  expecting 
an  emancipation  proclama- 
tion over  anv  week-end. 


WE  ARE  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  dis- 
cuss honorably  in  principle 
whether  the  Philippines 
should  or  should  not  have 
independence.  To  that  we 
have  pledged  ourselves  un- 
equivocally. 

It  might  have  been  pos- 
sible to  quibble  over  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Senate  in 
February,  1899,  in  ratify- 
ing the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spain.  That  resolu- 
tion does  not  mention  in- 
dependence: 

Resolved,  that  by  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain  it  is  not 
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intended  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
into  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  it  intended  to 
permanently  annex  said  islands  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States;  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  in  said  islands  a  government  suitable 
to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands, 
to  prepare  them  for  local  self-government  and  in  due  time  to 
make  such  disposition  of  said  islands  as  will  best  promote  the 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  said  islands. 

It  does  disavow  any  intention  permanently  to  annex  the 
islands,  and  the  political  background  of  the  time  of  its  adop- 
tion was  such  as  to  justify  the  construction  that  eventual 
independence  was  implied.  Re- 
gardless of  that,  however,  and  of 
anything  and  everything  that 
may  have  been  said  or  done  in 
the  meanwhile,  including  in- 
cessant agitation  on  the  part  of 
an  increasingly  numerous  and 
representative  section  of  the 
Filipino  people,  seventeen  years 
later  the  pledge  was  made  specific 
beyond  recall.  The  so-called 
Jones  Act,  approved  August  29, 
1916,  providing  the  present 
scheme  of  government,  says  it 
unmistakably: 

It  has  always  been  the  purpose 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  their  sovereignty 
over  the  Philippine  Islands  and  to 
recognize  their  independence  as 
soon  as  a  stable  government  can 
be  established  therein.  

As   President  Wilson   said   in 

my  hearing  as  long  ago  as  May,  1913,  the  troublesome 
factor  in  the  problem  was  "not  whether,  but  when." 

Nor  is  it  even  so  simple  as  that.  Underlying  the  question 
of  when  are  the  even  more  perplexing  questions  of  how 
and  of  what  do  we  mean  by  "independence"? 

IT  IS  futile  now  to  dispute,  or  to  talk  at  all,  about  the 
merits  of  our  action  in  taking  the  Philippines.  All  that 
is  water  over  the  dam.  Of  our  own  free  will  we  bought 
them.  We  did  not  "wrest  them  from  Spain,"  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  expression.  With  cold  cash  we  paid  for  them, 
after  many  months  of  hot  debate,  not  only  in  the  American 
delegation  to  the  peace  commission  and  in  the  Senate 
prior  to  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty,  but  among  the 
people  generally.  The  matter  figured  heavily  in  politics. 
Many  we-^e  in  favor  of  sailing  away  and  leaving  the  islands 
to  their  fate,  or  giving  them  back  to  Spain,  as  the  British 
did  once  after  "conquering"  the  city  and  environs  of  Manila. 

The  truth  is  that  we  paid  twenty  millions  largely  to  save 
the  faces  of  the  Spanish  peace  commissioners  and  preserve 
them  from  being  lynched  when  they  got  home.  As  a  man 
familiar  with  the  facts  said  to  me  once  in  Washington : 
"We  licked  them  and  stripped  them  to  the  buff,  and  this 
was  by  way  of  being  a  barrel  to  walk  home  in." 

President  McKinley  himself  told  my  informant  that 
while  he  believed  we  must  take  the  islands,  they  would  be 
a  source  of  endless  trouble  to  us.  Which  prophesy  certainly 
has  been  made  good ! 

We  have  invested  in  the  Philippines  a  staggering  total 
of  American  blood  and  dollars.  Hundreds  of  millions. 
In  the  first  ten  years  it  cost  us  more  than  half  a  million 


Ask  Yourself  Another 

Suppose  I  were  the  president  of  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  charged  with 
responsibility  and  clothed  with  adequate 
authority — 

What  would  /do? 

What  would  I  do  first? 

With  regard  to  the  Philippines? 

With  regard  to  Haiti? 

With  regard  to  any  of  the  other  prob- 
lems upon  which  I  credit  myself  with 
"opinions"? 

How  much  pains  have  I  taken  to  know 
what  I  am  talking  about? 


merely  to  bring  back  our  dead.  For  the  care  of  this  somewhat 
grudgingly  adopted  child  of  alien  blood,  and  its  preparation 
thus  far  for  a  responsible  posture  in  the  world,  we  have  given 
costly  hostage.  It  is  up  to  us  to  follow  through. 

NEITHER  by  the  nature  of  our  traditions  and  national 
temperament,  our  government  and  institutions,  nor  by 
experience,  are  we  fitted  for  colonial  empire.  Ancient  Rome 
did  it  ...  successfully?  Where  is  the  Roman  Empire  now? 
Even  Great  Britain,  however  reluctantly  and  perforce,  is  go- 
ing out  of  that  business,  in  favor  of  consent-of-the-governed. 
All  that  old  sort  of  thing  is  going  out  of  fashion  in  the  world. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  when  people,  however 
foolishly,  however  ill-prepared  by 
experience  or  understanding  of 
the  task,  adopt  a  child,  severing 
his  relations  with  supposedly  unfit 
parents  and  environment  deemed 
less  favorable,  their  chief  obliga- 
tion is  to  the  welfare  of  the  child. 
It  is  not  permitted  them,  more- 
over, to  tire  of  their  bargain  be- 
cause he  squawks  at  night,  is  nei- 
ther docile  nor  appreciative,  or  is 
otherwise  rambunctious.  They 
may  not  turn  him  back  as  if  noth- 
ing has  happened,  or  kick  him  out 
to  meet  as  best  he  may  the  greed 
and  buffets  of  the  world.  Waiving 
the  matter  of  kidnappers  abroad, 
adoption  involves  responsibilities 

of  education  and  care  while  the 

child  is  growing  up. 

Also,  it  involves  recognition  of  the  arrival  of  approximate 
maturity.  Parents  have  a  tendency  to  reluctance  at  that  point. 
Authority  seldom  lets  go  gracefully.  We  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  the  Philippines  of  1898.  Immeasurably  this  people  has 
advanced.  American  influence  and  ideas,  American  school- 
teachers, American  administrators,  together  with  the  general 
awakening  of  the  Orient,  have  wrought  a  magic.  Say,  if 
you  will,  that  the  adopted  child  is  merely  adolescent,  there 
nears  the  time  for  beginning  to  stand  alone — the  right  to 
stand  alone  and  blunder  into  experience  and  wisdom ;  even 
though  perhaps  still  within  the  family  circle. 

BY  WHAT  test  shall  that  time,  that  right,  be  assessed? 
Of  independence :  What  shall  that  mean  ?  There  are 
many  kinds  and  degrees  of  independence,  and  all  of  them 
have  their  limits.  There  is  the  independence  of  Illinois  and 
Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  of  Cuba;  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  Haiti ;  of  the  Island  of  Jersey  and  New- 
foundland;  of  New  Zealand  and  Ireland;  of  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  British  North  Borneo;  of  the  Ukraine  and  of 
Switzerland.  Each  is  peculiar,  and  each  is  in  some  way 
conditioned ;  responsibility  goes  with  each  proportionately, 
and  authority  co-extensive.  The  question  is  practical  as  well 
as  sentimental.  For  the  sake  of  loyalty  to  the  words  of  a 
slogan  shall  we  "free"  the  Mohammedan  Moros  of 
Mindanao  by  putting  them  under  the  rule  of  the  Christian 
Filipinos  of  Luzon,  to  resume  the  mutual  throat-cutting  of 
old  ?  Or  shall  we  give  independence  to  a  part  of  the  Philip- 
pines but  not  all  ?  This  matter  requires  precision,  and  pre- 
cision demands  recognition  of  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  for  waiting  until,  as  per  the  Woods- 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


Forbes  formula  quoted  below,  the  people  of  the  islands 
have  "thoroughly  mastered  tne  powers  already  in  their 
hands" — what  means  "thoroughly  mastered"  ?  To  wait 
until  they  have  shown  the  genius  for  civic  efficiency  and 
honesty  exhibited  say  in  the  city  government  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York  or  Chicago?  Why  not  abolish  local  self-govern- 
ment from  the  towns  and  villages  of  New  York  State  as 
long  as  local  officials  steal  or  are  sloppy  in  their  book- 
keeping? Can  we  with  straight  face  demand  of  the 
Filipinos  compliance  with  standards  beyond  our  own 
achievement  ? 


THE  responsibility  is  ours. 
We  cannot  escape  it  if  we 
would.  And  the  corollary  is  in- 
evitable. General  Wood  and 
W.  Cameron  Forbes  (the 
latter  previously  a  governor- 
general  of  the  islands)  stated  it 
in  1921,  when  President  Harding 
sent  them  to  report  on  twenty 
years  of  American  rule : 

That  the  present  general  status 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  continue 
until  the  people  have  had  time  to 
absorb  and  thoroughly  master  the 
powers  already  in  their  hands  .  .  . 
and  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  American 
government  permit  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Philippine  Islands 
a  situation  which  would  leave 
the  United  States  in  a  position 
of  responsibility  without  au- 
thority.  

This  concurrent   responsibility 

and  authority  of  ours  has  been  exercised  in  erratic  fashion  ; 
first  by  soldiers  with  raw  force  and  concomitant  bloodshed 
and  mutual  contempt  and  hatred;  then  during  twelve  years 
of  relatively  peaceful  administration  by  American  commis- 
sioners under  a  series  of  governors-general — Taft,  Wright, 
Ide,  Smith,  Forbes. 

Then  came  a  sharp  break,  while  Francis  Burton  Harrison 
undertook  drastically,  even  recklessly,  to  surrender  authority 
to  the  Filipinos;  unquestionably  with  widespread  demorali- 
zation of  efficiency  and  financial  stability,  as  well  as  ominous 
recurrence  of  epidemic  disease.  But  it  was  the  first  real 
attempt  at  fulfillment  of  our  pledges.  It  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain that  it  was  not  substantially  premature. 

Then  came  General  Wood,  greatly  tightening  the  grip 
and  resuming  exercise  of  the  powers  reserved  under  the 
Jones  Act,  which  had  been  largely  surrendered  by  Harrison. 
His  regime  was  characterized  by  constant  friction  to  the 
point  of  deadlock,  with  the  Filipino  leaders  and  politicians. 
Give  Wood  full  credit  for  efficiency  and  a  certain  grim  kind 
of  tact;  the  fact  remains  that  his  psychology  was  that  of  the 
professional  soldier,  to  whom  the  aspirations  of  democracy 
and  the  theory  of  learning  self-government  by  blundering 
experience  is  at  best  of  academic  interest.  Anyway,  he  died, 
leaving  his  work  unfinished,  and  the  way  open  for  a  policy 
less  iron-fisted  even  if  short  of  the  Harrison  complaisance. 

SO  NOW  comes  Stimson,  with  the  civilian  point  of  view 
and  a  record  of  at  least  some  degree  of  "pacification" — 
such    as    it    may   eventually   be    shown    to    have    been — in 
Nicaragua.     He    has   been    secretary   of    war,    and    was    a 
friend     and     admirer     of     General     Wood ;     nevertheless 


Filipino  spokesmen  thus  far  have  raised  no  objection  to  him. 
Mr.  Stimson  has  put  his  finger  upon  the  essential  sore- 
spot  in  the  situation ;  which  is  the  absence  of  a  frankly- 
declared  and  consistently  applied  policy  and  intention  backed 
by  the  intelligent  understanding  of  the  American  people. 
In  an  article  published  last  April  in  Foreign  Affairs,  after  a 
visit  to  the  Philippines,  he  said: 

The  first  and  principal  step  would  be  the  public  avowal  of 
a  stable  American  policy  toward  the  islands,  even  of  the  most 
general  character.  This,  of  course,  is  not  easy,  because  it 
depends  finally  upon  the  cultivation  of  an  intelligent  public 
opinion  in  America  and  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  statutory 
enactment.  The  road  to  it  would  be  by  the  abandonment  of 

all   planks   for  "prompt   Philippine 

independence"  in  party  platforms; 

by    repeated    manifestations    of    a 
consistent    policy    on    the    part    of 
f,      •»     7     •          ;/•  i  r      °ur     executives     and     our     Con- 

Untit  their  self-government  is  as  free  of    gresses    Of    both    parties    backed 


Must  The  Filipinos  Wait 


by  similar  consistent  expressions  of 
opinion  by  our  press  and  other 
leaders  of  opinion. 

The  Filipino  leaders  seem   to 


graft  as  New  York  or  Chicago? 
Until  they   have  "mastered   the   powers 
already  in  their  hands"  like  us? 

Who    are    we    to    insist    upon    standards     think  they  can  do  business  with 

beyond  our  own  achievement? 
What  do  we  mean  by  "independence"? 
What  do  they  mean  by  "independence"? 
What  do  the  facts  call  for? 
Shall  we  surrender  authority  and  still  be 

responsible? 
Are  we  keeping  the  Philippines  for  their 

sake  or  ours? 


Stimson  as  they  were  not  able 
(or  perhaps  disposed)  to  do  with 
Wood.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  he  may  contribute,  perhaps 
decisively,  toward  a  real  solu- 
tion? 

AT  THE  last  of  it,  as  in  all 
human    relationships,   it   is 
largely  a  question   of  spirit   and 
sympathy,  governing  the  interpre- 
tation of  words,  and  the  use  that 

is  made  of  the  logic  of  actual  events;  the  degree  of  common 
sense  and  tact  exhibited  practically,  in  the  application  of 
declared  principles,  in  concrete  circumstances  as  they  arise 
day  by  day.  Those  circumstances  are  always  concrete,  and 
call  for  brass-tacks  decisions,  human  actions  including  the 
words  that  accompany  and  explain  them.  Not  only  what 
is  done,  but  the  way  it  is  done.  Face-to-face  with  facts, 
theories  bend  and  phrases  lose  preciousness.  Everything 
depends  then  upon  transparent  honesty  of  purpose  and  sin- 
cerity of  spirit.  Then  is  proved  what  mettle  of  man  is  in 
responsibility  and  power. 


I 


T  IS  very  simple  and  easy  for  critics  and  enthusiasts 
neither  charged  with  responsibility  nor  clothed  with 
authority,  in  this  or  any  other  matter,  to  adopt  a  pleasing 
formula,  such  as  "Liberty  far  the  Filipinos,"  "Abolish  Im- 
perialism," "the  White  Man's  Burden,"  or  what-not  other 
fine-sounding  bunch  of  words,  and  yawp  it  in  the  ears  of 
those  who  are  doing  the  best  they  know  how,  according  to 
their  lights,  powers  and  capacity.  We  word-spouters  are 
doing  this  all  the  time.  Doubtless  it  is  more  or  less  useful 
on  the  whole  and  sometimes  it  is  well-founded ;  but  not 
infrequently  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 
It  is  a  fine  corrective  to  stop  in  mid-rush  of  eloquence  of 
this  sort  and  soliloquize  in  such  fashion  as  this : 

Suppose  I  had  both  the  responsibility  and  the  authority — - 
what  would  I  do?  What  would  I  do  first? 

Yes,  in  the  Philippines.  Or  in  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  Mexico; 
with  reference  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World 
Court:  or  any  other  subject  buzzing  on  the  street  corners. 

We  have  lately  seen  what  (Continued  on  page 
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In  which  books,  plays  and  people  are  discussed 
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"  You  sit  in  the  room  with  the  Irish  Players  and  follow  many  threads  as  you  do  in  a  family " 


e> 


Irish  Homespun 


HE  Irish  plays  we  know  are  of  two  kinds: 
those  of  cottagers  and  countryside  wherein 
leprechauns  and  blarney,  rural  folk-lore, 
pigs,  and  poverty,  all  swirled  in  blue  peat- 
smoke,  weave  themselves  into  peasant 
tragedies,  and  those  in  the  heroic  tradition — 
peopled  with  kings  and  pale  ladies,  misty  in  Keltic  symbolism 
and  dim  poetry.  Both  are  romantic  as  only  Ireland  can  be. 
Now  comes  Sean  O'Casey,  once  dock-walloper  and  hod- 
carrier,  to  write  Juno  and  the  Paycock,  a  realistic  drama  of 
tenement  life  in  Dublin  town. 

We  did  not  know  that  "Dublin  is  a  city  of  tenements," 
as  Padraic  Colum  says  in  his  charmingly  intimate  book, 
The  Road  Round  Ireland  (Macmillan).  "In  1924  there 
were  in  this  city  of  400,000  some  40,000  families  living  in 
one-room  tenements  made  from  the  fine  old  houses  of  an 
earlier  day.  .  .  .  The  sight  of  eighty-four  children  in  a  single 
house  made  one  reformer  take  up  the  task  of  getting  houses 
built  for  the  poorer  people.  Dublin,  a  distributing  center, 
not  self-supporting  with  productive  industry,  has  developed 
a  type  of  casual  and  unskilled  labor  that  drifts  into  tene- 
ments because  the  earnings  are  never  enough  to  build 
houses  on." 

This  gay,  moving,  and  finally  tragic  play  is  a  picture  of 


this  life  in  one  room  through  which  passes  a  motley  pro- 
cession of  the  neighborhood  clan — drinking,  singing,  cursing, 
praying,  dying  people,  each  limned  by  O'Casey's  miraculous 
gift  of  character-drawing  as  an  authentic  person  as  real  as 
mud  and  as  Irish  as  the  shamrock.  Juno  is  the  heroic  and 
long-suffering  mother,  in  spite  of  Hell  with  a  song  on  her 
lips.  The  Paycock  is  her  husband,  Captain  Boyle  (he  once 
traveled  on  a  collier  to  Liverpool)  who  has  pains  in  his 
legs  when  a  job  is  named  and  boozes  away  his  days  with 
Joxer  Daly.  The  Joxer  is  inimitable,  a  cadging  wastrel, 
who  spouts  tags  and  platitudes — "Nil  desperandum,"  he 
says,  "Nil  desperandum."  You  laugh  at  him  and  despise 
him,  victim  of  the  eternal  bull  in  Irish  character.  The  Boyle 
son  glooms  by  the  fire,  one  arm  gone  in  the  fraternal  strife 
between  Free  Staters  and  Republicans  in  1921  to  1923. 
His  sister  primps  and  gets  seduced  by  a  palavering  school- 
teacher. O'Casey  knows  what  tenement  life  does  to  the 
young. 

Act  II  shows  the  Paycock  playing  the  magnifico  on  credit 
granted  because  he  has  come  into  a  legacy.  New  furniture 
and  a  gramophone  adorn  the  barren  room.  There  is  a 
party — of  course — so  Irish,  and  gay,  and  quarrelsome,  and 
so  richly  done  by  these  Irish  Players  that  you  whistle  the 
tunes  in  companionship.  Then  this  laboring-man  playwright 
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springs  his  trap.  The  legacy  turns  out  to  be  a  mirage; 
instalment  men  cart  off  the  chairs  and  gramaphone;  Mary 
Boyle  is  found  with  child ;  the  son  is  dragged  off,  beseeching 
the  Holy  Mother  for  mercy,  by  Republican  soldiers  whose 
comrade  he  has  betrayed;  the  Paycock  and  his  Joxer  roll 
in  drunken  recriminations  on  the  bare  floor;  black  tragedy 
circles  the  desolate  figure  of  Juno — the  everlasting  Irish 
mother  who  has  toiled  and  suffered  to  make  of  this  tenement 
room  a  home.  Fate  chalks  up  too  heavy  a  score  for  one 
family,  but  not  heavier  than  O'Casey  knows  is  paid  every 
day  somewhere  in  any  tenement. 

For  this  workman  won  through  to  be  playwright  for  his 
own  people  knows  his  "tay."  He  knows  their  gaiety, 
courage,  glimmering  wit,  religious  fervor,  and  patriotic 
devotion ;  he  knows,  too,  the  idle  playboy  soul,  the  love  of 
drink,  the  improvidence,  the  brawling  among  patriots,  and 
the  cramping  superstition.  All  of  these  are  hinted  in  the 
play,  but  without  propaganda  labels.  Indeed,  he  leaves  you 
to  decide  whether  these  folks  he  loves  are  victims  of  environ- 
ment and  economics,  or  victims  of  their  own  Irish  souls. 
But  he  never  lets  you  doubt  these  are  people.  They  come 
on  stage  trailing  along  some  fantastic  story  of  a  life,  and 
they  go  on  living  after  the  curtain  drops.  I  expect  to  drink 
with  Joxer  and  crack  wits  with  Mrs.  Mazie  Madigan  when 
I  go  to  Dublin. 

Here  enters  the  triumph  of  these  Players  come  to  us 
from  the  Abbey  Theater.  Each  insists  on  creating  of  his 
part  an  individual,  and  savors  any  "fat"  bit  of  stage  busi- 
ness to  the  last  drop;  but  nobody  stars,  or  "steals  the 
scene."  The  ensemble  is  as  fluid  and  rhythmic  as  running 
water.  You  sit  in  the  room  with  them  and  follow  many 
threads  as  you  do  in  a  family.  It's  that  life-like.  And  oh! 
the  joy  of  their  speech,  scented  with  the  brogue,  and  full 
of  reverence  for  the  spoken  tongue!  Colum  gives  credit  to 
Frank  Fay  of  the  National  Theater  Society  for  establishing 
an  appreciation  of  speech  as  one  of  the  great  traditions  of 
the  Abbey  Theater :  "A  play  has  to  be  talked  into  existence, 
and  good  plays  are  plays  that  are  talked  into  existence  enter- 
tainingly and  beautifully."  Sean  O'Casey's  is — and  we 
wish  lisping,  lazy-tongued  Broadway  could  go  to  school 
there.  Whether  as  a  funny-bitter  revelation  of  Irish 
character,  or  of  the  gifts  of  the  Irish  Players  and  their 
laboring-man  playwright,  Juno  and  the  Paycock  is  rich  meat. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

Voices  Prophesying  War 

THE    WHITE    MAN'S    DILEMMA,    by    Nathaniel    Peffer.      John    Day. 

,,312 '.  ff.      Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The   Survey. 

PEACE  OR  WAR?  by  Lt.-Commander  J.  M.  Krnwortky     Boni  &  Lireriaht 

-JILL M)  .  Price  *?-sn   *<«»'<"'/  of   The  Sarrev. 

PROPAGANDA    TECHNIQUE   IN   THE   WORLD    WAR,   by   Harold    D 

vnrSFimnrt&r',  23l  pp-    PIice  $3  #<"'Aa«  of  The  Survey. 

FIVE  WEEKS:  The  Surge  of  Public  Opinion  on  the  Eve  of  the  Great 
H  or,  by  Jonathan  French  Scott.  John  Day.  305  pp.  Price  $2.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

THE  first  need  of  this  age  is  faith — faith,  as  Count 
Keyserling  puts  it,  that  life  has  meaning.  Without 
that,  we  are  monkeys  chattering  in  a  jungle.  The  second 
is  that  we  concert  together  to  stop  war.  If  we  do  not, 
then  whatever  we  care  for — art,  science,  happiness — all  are 
going  down  in  a  ruin  of  civilization.  I  speak  from  the  heart 
for  I  am  just  back  from  the  front — of  the  next  war!  That 
front  is  now  only  in  books,  but  if  these  authors  be  wise 
prophets  it  will  become  real  in  blood  and  agony  unless  we 
labor  today,  as  they  beseech  us  to  do,  to  uproot  the  causes. 
For  these  are  solemn  books  of  warning  by  men  of  intelli- 
gence, not  scare-mongers,  who  agree  and,  I  think,  prove  that 
war  is  already  crescent  in  the  womb  of  fate  unless  men 


deny  it  with  some  new  and  audacious  spiritual  wisdom. 
I  urge  you  to  add  these  volumes  to  that  little  Library 
Against  War  in  which  we  already  have  certain  plays  like 
The  Enemy,  Spread  Eagle,  and  Heartbreak  House. 

Intelligence  can  do  nothing  when  Mars  tramples  in  the 
presses.  That  lesson  is  learned.  But  now  at  peace,  we  are 
keeping  the  faith  with  posterity  in  one  thing :  we  are  record- 
ing with  blazing  passion  and  ice-cold  intellect  what  obscene 
thing  war  is,  and  how  it  is  born  of  fear  and  greed,  and  with 
what  malignant  destruction  it  can  be  waged  tomorrow.  No 
banker  or  statesman  can  ever  plead  an  alibi  of  ignorance 
again.  What  can  be  done  by  the  frail  barricade  of  the  mind 
is  being  done ;  who  runs  may  read ;  and  if  we  go  to  war 
again  it  will  be  because  we  have  loosed  forces  too  big  for 
intelligence  to  curb,  or  because,  as  Peffer  half  intimates,  we 
cannot  learn  anything  from  anything. 

IN  The  White  Man's  Dilemma,  Nathaniel  Peffer  brings 
economic  imperialism  up-to-date  and  shows  that  it  is  bank- 
rupt in  ideas.  His  nub  is  that  the  industrial  empires,  using 
machines,  had  to  have  raw  materials  and  markets  for  the 
surplus.  They  went  and  took  them,  and  as  the  world  grew 
crowded,  fought  among  themselves  for  more  people  to  ex- 
ploit. That  was  the  tap-root  of  the  World  War.  They 
built  up  a  whole  system  of  colonies,  concessions,  spheres, 
extra-territoriality,  and  so  forth,  disguising  the  game  as  "the 
White  Man's  burden"  and  ruling  by  war-machines  and  by 
creating  an  inferiority  complex.  The  sporadic  revolts  were 
quelled,  but  native  hatred  grew  to  bursting.  There  is  a 
keen  chapter  on  the  personal  genesis  of  this  antagonism. 
White  men  grow  hysterical  with  the  heat  and  boot  natives 
off  the  sidewalk  really  because  the  natives  omit  handker- 
chiefs. What  the  natives  hate  is  the  loss  of  self-respect,  and 
our  despising  them  as  backward.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  been 
peculiarly  inflexible;  middle-class  tradesmen  go  Mayfair 
when  living  in  treaty-ports. 

'But  everything  we  sent  in  to  the  area  was  "intrinsically 
infectious."  "The  Gospels  contain  the  most  subversive  doc- 
trine ever  enunciated  to  mortal  man."  We  spread  national- 
ism, democracy,  literacy,  and  communication.  Liberals  at 
home,  to  swallow  the  dividends,  had  to  mingle  seizure  with 
service.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  doing  "civilization's  work"  in 
South  Africa,  could  not  forbid  Britons  teaching  natives  to 
read,  even  if  Cecil  Rhodes  pointed  out  that  some  day  they 
would  take  to  reading  Magna  Carta.  So  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content were  sown,  and  the  crop  reaped  during  the  World 
War  and  after.  The  backward  folks  saw  white  men  fighting 
white  men  all  over  the  world — gone  savage.  Whites  taught 
natives  to  hate  and  attack  other  whites.  No  punitive  ex- 
pedition came — the  white  man  was  vulnerable.  Propaganda 
entangled  the  fatal  moral  issue  in  its  web,  and  taught  that 
this  was  a  democratic  war  to  give  all  people  the  right  of 
self-determination.  They  heard  and  believed  Mr.  Wilson. 
Finally,  they  have  become  disenchanted  with  the  marvels  of 
Western  mechanical  civilization.  They  have  decided  they 
will  take  only  what  they  judge  good,  and  not  take  any  by 
force. 

And  so,  Mr.  Peffer  concludes,  the  game  is  up.  The  white 
man's  dilemma  is  simply  this:  Will  he  get  out  of  these 
places,  or  wait  to  be  kicked  out?  The  first  choice  will  be 
costly  to  him,  for  his  machines  have  learned  to  depend  on 
the  raw  materials  the  natives  are  not  trained  to  produce, 
and  costly  to  the  natives,  for  he  has  brought  blessings  such 
as  stability,  order,  and  sanitation.  The  second  choice  means 
war,  and  infinitely  higher  costs.  The  issue  will  be  decided 
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all  over  the  world  in  the  next  generation,  and  by  economic, 
not  moral,  forces.  Mr.  Peffer's  book  is  not  new  doctrine, 
but  it  drives  the  facts  home  with  fierce  clarity.  What  is 
your  answer  to  his  riddle? 

Commander  Kenworthy  gives  an  even  completer  diagnosis 
of  the  possible  and  even  threatening  causes  of  war.  He 
traverses  the  world  map,  pointing  out  spot  after  spot  where 
the  conflagration  may  burst  forth.  His  researches  into  na- 
tional jealousies,  racial  quarrels,  economic  rivalries  are  en- 
cyclopedic. He  speaks  of  greater  armaments,  vaster  mili- 
tary budgets,  and  the  intense  researches  to  discover  new 
methods  of  killing  with  professional  knowledge,  for  he  comes 
of  the  aristocratic  war  clan  of  Britain  and  was  once  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Admiralty  War  Staff.  Of  profound  significance 
is  his  study  of  the  future  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Empire.  One  chapter  is  headed,  Why  an  Anglo- 
American  War  is  Possible  and  a  second,  The  United  States 
v.  The  British  Empire,  actually  predicts  the  strategy  of  such 
an  abhorrent  possibility.  Will  Canada  be  neutral?  Will 
Jamaica  be  the  English  base?  Can  we  protect  the  Panama 
Canal?  Will  gas  bombs  be  dropped  on  Park  Avenue — the 
richest  street  in  the  world  ?  He  interprets  the  failure  of  the 
Naval  Conference  at  Geneva  and  the  new  rivalry  in  cruisers 
as  bringing  such  a  conflict  one  step  nearer — what  else  are 
these  cruisers  for? 

The  training  of  the  next  generation  for  war  by  screen 
and  press  is  analyzed  ;  the  case  of  Humanity  v.  the  Sub- 
marine is  stated  (but  not  decided)  ;  the  silent  laboratory 
research  into  new  poisons,  explosives,  and  machines  is  brought 
into  light ;  and  the  ultimate  terrors  of  war  from  the  air  on 
cities  he  sums  up  thus:  "Man's  conquest  of  the  air  must 
be  followed  by  man's  conquest  of  war,  or  by  the  end  of 
civilization." 

Finally  he  finds  the  League  of  Nations  powerless,  because 
the  big  nations  use  it  only  as  a  mask  and  because  it  recog- 
nizes war  by  its  nature.  Of  the  many  peace  plans  he  points 
out  main  defects,  and  their  lesser  promises,  but  his  solemn 
conclusion  is  that  the  single  hope  is  to  declare  war  illegal, 
outlaw  it  forever,  and  this  he  believes  can  be  done  by  an 
agreement  between  England  and  The  United  States.  "War 
must  be  recognized  for  what  it  is,  a  stupid,  useless  and  in- 
defensible crime.  .  .  .  We  stand  on  the  brink  of  another." 
This  is  expert  testimony.  What  are  we  doing  to  lessen 
fear?  Have  we  no  Lindbergh  of  the  Spirit  to  send  abroad? 

THE  book  on  propaganda  is  funny  as  old  styles  because 
Dr.  Lasswell,  with  high  scientific  irony,  catalogs  all  the 
lies  everybody  told  about  everybody  during  the  World  War. 
He  gives  the  messages  and  the  mechanism  that  befuddled 
and  debauched  our  minds  and  hearts ;  you  must,  for  ex- 
ample, convict  your  enemy  of  Satanism  and  your  best  agent 
(if  the  wind  is  in  the  West)  is  a  toy  balloon  to  drop  demor- 
alizing words  among  soldiers  when  "they  are  alone  and  have 
time  to  think."  If  you  shoot  peace  propaganda  in  a  trench- 
mortar  the  recipient  is  likely  to  notice  the  paradox.  The 
English  found  word-of-mouth  means  the  best  to  convert 
America — a  noble  lord  dropping  a  few  revelations  at  dinner 
parties  on  Long  Island.  Americans  went  at  it  like  news- 
paper men,  and  discovered  the  prime  propagandist  of  all, 
Wilson:  "It  was  a  matchless  performance,  for  Wilson 
brewed  the  subtle  poison  which  industrious  men  injected 
into  the  veins  of  staggering  people,"  says  this  connoisseur  of 
duplicitous  device,  and  wonders  how  much  of  Wilsonism 
was  "rhetorical  exhibitionism." 

Lasswell  is  impartial  as  a  post-mortem  surgeon,  but  one 


gets  the  notion  his  purpose  is  to  put  on  record  what  prop- 
aganda did  to  our  minds  then,  and  how,  so  that  we  need 
never  swallow  such  a  dose  again.  If  anybody  in  a  future 
war  believes  anything  in  the  world,  of  either  friend  or  foe, 
he  will  be  a  plain  damn  fool.  I  hold  this  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  antidotes  to  war,  patriotic  hysteria,  and  the 
rationalization  of  blood  lust.  The  book  is  a  manual  for 
pacifists. 

It  caps  our  exhibits  for  it  shows  modern  war  going  be- 
yond the  murder  of  bodies  to  murder  souls.  Having  en- 
chained science,  war  now  seduces  psychology.  Propaganda 
can  make  wars,  help  fight  wars,  and  win  wars  for  it  can 
create  fear— fear  of  the  enemy  and  fear  in  the  enemy.  It 
builds  fake  backgrounds  of  emotion  and  ideology  and  sends 
men  out  in  false  faces  fighting  for  mirages.  We  are  being 
hypnotized  to  accept  new  mirages  right  now.  These  books 
may  help  save  us  from  our  own  folly. 

LEON  WHIFFLE 

Advice  to  the  Booklorn 

CLASSICS    OF    MODERN    SCIENCE,    edited    by    William    S.    Knicker- 
bocker.   Knopf.    384  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
TH35    NEW^  REFORMATION^    by    Michael    Pupin.     Scribner.     272    pp. 


Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

P   FROM    THE    CITY   STREETS:    ALFRED    E.    SMITH,   by   Norma 

Hapgood  and  Henry  Moskowits.     Harcourt-Brace.     349  pp.     Price  $2.50 


postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE   RELIGIOUS    BOOK    CLUB,   287   Fourth   Avenue,   New    York.     No 

membership  fee. 
THE    KNOWLEDGE    OF    ENGLISH,    by    George    Philip    Krapp.      Holt. 

572  pp.     Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
JOURNAL    OF    KATHERINE    MANSFIELD,    edited    by    J.    Middleton 

Murry.     Knopf.     256  pp.    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

CERTAIN  dead  men  have  written  the  most  inspiring 
book  of  the  Fall.  This  is  an  anthology  of  the  state- 
ments of  revolutionary  experiments  and  theories  by  the 
masters  of  modern  science,  collected  from  the  original 
writings  by  William  Knickerbocker,  professor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  the  South,  and  editor  of  the  Sewanee 
Review.  Here  you  may  read  the  two  brief  pages  that 
present  Harvey's  concept  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
or  the  five  that  state  Newton's  laws  of  matter  in  motion. 
The  basis  for  evolution  is  in  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  chapter  on 
the  uniformity  of  change  throughout  time;  Theodore 
Schwann,  son  of  a  printer,  establishes  the  cell  structure  of 
the  body;  Pasteur  gives  us  protection  from  rabies  by  inocu- 
lation ;  Von  Helmholtz  lays  down  the  law  of  the  Con- 
servation of  Energy ;  Koch  proves  the  terrible  power  resident 
in  bacteria.  Each  hero  in  the  pantheon  of  science  offers  his 
majestic  revelation  in  words  that  are  remarkable  for  clarity, 
and  often  suffused  with  poetry.  The  volume  is  a  succession 
of  mountain  peaks.  The  reading  is  far  less  difficult  than 
you  would  imagine  and  even  when  the  layman  cannot  follow, 
he  feels  great  winds  of  truth  blowing  through  the  world. 
This  is  no  "outline"  popularized  for  the  mass.  But  it  lays 
bare  the  roots  of  our  modern  world.  And  it  fills  us  with 
courage  and  admiration  for  the  humble  searching  and  arro- 
gant challenge  with  which  these  men  out-faced  Nature. 
This  volume  arouses  profoundly  religious  thoughts  for,  as 
Ernst  Mach  wrote,  "There  is  no  grander  or  more  in- 
tellectually elevating  spectacle  than  that  of  the  utterances 
of  the  fundamental  investigators  in  their  gigantic  power." 

Michael  Pupin  traces  almost  the  same  course  in  his  New 
Reformation,  wherein  he  seeks  to  show  the  continuous 
nature  of  scientific  advance  and  that  we  have  come  from 
the  physical  to  the  verge  of  new  spiritual  realities.  The 
story  is  more  technical,  but  even  more  consciously  religious, 
and  the  author  as  he  faces  the  next  step  in  our  dauntless 
exploration  of  matter,  now  reduced  to  a  system  of  ethereal 
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tensions,  says  defiantly:  "The  creative  power  of  the  soul  is 
the  only  guide  in  our  attempts  to  decipher  the  meaning  of 
this  ultra-material  substance."  Fundamentalists  would  do 
well  to  read  these  two  charters  of  science  for  they  deal 
with  fundamentals. 

THE  study  of  "Al"  Smith  by  Norman  Hapgood  and 
Henry  Moskowitz  is  not  so  interesting  as  Henry  Pringle's 
recent  essay  on  this  political  phenomenon,  but  it  may  be 
more  valuable.  Pringle  gave  us  a  delightful  full-length 
portrait  of  the  man ;  the  new  volume  is  a  sedater  appraisal 
of  his  political  career  and  governmental  achievements.  Here 
is  rich  meat  on  Smith's  mastery  of  the  executive  function, 
on  his  devotion  to  the  care  of  the  people,  in  sickness  or  in 
health,  and  on  his  program  for  the  preserving  of  the  com- 
munity rights  in  water  power.  But  even  with  all  its  careful 
analysis  this  new  life  reveals  little  that  the  first  did  not 
include.  Both  leave  unanswered  in  my  mind  the  psycho- 
logical conundrum  as  to  what  changed  Smith  from  a 
Tammany  politician  into  a  humanitarian  statesman,  and  the 
puzzle  as  to  what  philosophy  of  America  as  a  nation  he 
would  embrace  if  entrusted  with  the  presidency. 

The  Religious  Book  Club  has  come  to  join  the  other 
book-of-the-month  clubs.  Its  mission  is  to  bring  each  month, 
at  the  publisher's  price,  directly  into  the  reader's  hands,  the 
outstanding  volume  of  spiritual  significance.  The  term 
"religious  book"  will  not  be  narrowly  defined,  but  will  in- 
clude not  only  books  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  church, 
but  any  volume  in  which  moral  and  spiritual  ideals  find 
effective  expression,  including  works  of  history,  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  fiction.  We  nominate  Classics  of  Science  as  a 
deeply  religious  book,  and  one  that  would  help  many  a 
frightened  soul.  The  editorial  committee  of  five  follows: 
Dr.  Parkes  Cadman  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
Bishop  Charles  Brent  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  Bishop 
Francis  McConnell  of  the  Methodist,  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick,  independent,  shall  we  say,  and  President  Woolley 
of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  These  are  names  that  have 
meaning  in  religion,  and  books  chosen  by  such  leaders  will, 
we  are  certain,  express  the  deeper  spirit  of  the  day.  The 
presence  of  Samuel  McRea  Cavert  as  editorial  secretary  is 
another  guarantee  of  both  vision  and  service.  The  office 
is  at  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

If  you  love  the  English  language  read  Dr.  George 
Krapp's  latest  volume,  The  Knowledge  of  English.  No- 
where will  you  find  such  a  serene  and  scholarly  reverence 
for  this  vehicle  of  our  thought  combined  with  such  a  humane 
recognition  that  language  is  a  tool  of  the  race,  and  must 
grow  and  change  to  serve  the  race,  not  the  philologist  or 
lexicographer.  The  volume  is  not  to  be  taken  at  one  dose, 
but  now  and  again  beside  the  winter  fire  when  your  soul 
is  weary  of  tabloids  and  advertising  and  all  the  ephemeral 
uses  of  words.  There  is  more  titillation  of  the  intellect 
than  in  cross-word  puzzles  in  pondering  such  questions  as 
What  Is  Grammar?  The  Purist  Attitude,  English  Pronun- 
ciation, The  Morals  of  Language,  and  The  Future  of 
English.  The  tale  is  simply  told  for  plain  people,  and  the 
author's  unassuming  style  proof  enough  that  he  has  drunk 
from  the  wells  of  English  undefiled. 

This  department  has  bluntly  discussed  the  press  and  the 
writers  who  make  money  out  of  print.  There  are  other 
authors  who  answer  other  urges.  Of  these  assuredly  was 
Katherine  Mansfield  whose  Journal  is  the  record  of  a 
crystal  soul  driven  even  to  death  by  a  divine  seeking  after 


truth  that  she  might  tell  moving  tales  of  human  beings  and 
their  fates.  She  possessed  the  rarest  gift  of  genius:  she  just 
looked  at  life  like  a  child  and  told  what  she  saw — bright 
and  lovely  surfaces,  chuckle-breeding  inconsistencies  (as 
when  her  rhubarb  comes  wrapped  in  a  newspaper  con- 
taining a  speech  by  Lloyd  George),  unexpressible  pathos  in 
the  strife  and  struggles  of  people,  intimations  of  immortality 
in  Nature  and  in  men.  Her  intuition  of  life  rose  above 
literary  conventions  and  always  she  tells  how  bitter  and 
disappointing  was  her  labor  to  translate  this  intuition.  But 
this  child  lived  in  no  fairy-realm.  Her  world  crashes  around 
her  head,  for  she  saw  World  War,  she  lost  her  beloved 
brother  in  France,  and  finally  tuberculosis  laid  cold  fingers 
on  her  body.  So  she  suffered,  but  was  not  broken.  And 
her  tiny  legacy  of  story  telling  appeals  to  the  unliterary, 
perhaps  because  it  was  "humble,"  as  she  declared  modern 
writers  are  not,  and  certainly  because  it  was  born  in  bodily 
and  spiritual  agony.  This  Journal  tells  how  real  literature 
is  created,  not  bought.  L.  W. 

They  Had  Money 

CERTAIN    RICH    MEN,    by    Meade    Minnig erode.       Putnam.       210    pp. 

Price   $3.50    postpaid   of    The   Survey. 
COMMODORE  VANDERBILT,  by  Arthur  D.  Howden   Smith.     McBride. 

339  fp.     Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE   PORTRAIT    OF   A   BANKER,    by   Anna   Robeson   Burr.      Duffirlii. 

370  pp.     Price  $5.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

IT  was  a  gay  world — a  world  of  cut-throat  competition, 
bribery  and  plunder.  A  world  of  assorted  codes.  There 
was  Daniel  Drew,  a  dishonest  man,  who,  when  he  desired 
collateral  for  purposes  of  private  gain,  helped  himself  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Erie.  And  there  was  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt,  "the  old  Commodore,"  who  was  honest,  and  who  raised 
money  when  he  needed  it  by  watering  the  stock  of  his  rail- 
roads. And  both  of  them,  when  business  required,  gave 
legislators  a  chance  to  earn  an  honest  penny  by  voting 
judiciously.  A  certain  lobbyist  was  described  as  the  man  who 
goes  to  Albany  every  year  "to  say  gee  and  haw  to  Vander- 
bilt's  cattle." 

The  one  fact  common  to  all  eight  of  the  men  who  are 
here  the  subject  of  the  biographer's  interest — two  of  them, 
Vanderbilt  and  Stillman,  each  with  a  book  to  himself  and 
seven,  including  Vanderbilt,  having  a  chapter  in  another — 
is  the  fact  that  they  had  money.  How  they  got  it  is  not 
always  clear.  In  Minnigerode's  Certain  Rich  Men  there 
is  more  or  less  of  a  mystery  about  the  first  hundred  thousand. 
Beginning  with  little  or  nothing,  in  most  cases  we  suddenly 
realize  that  "money  is  rolling  in."  But  that  is  only  at  the 
beginning.  It  is  clearer  about  the  millions. 

For  the  rest  there  is  variety  enough.  If  Drew,  Fisk  and 
Jay  Gould  were  accomplices,  they  brought  to  their  com- 
mon task  dissimilarities  of  attitude  that  made  them  strange 
bedfellows.  Drew  tempered  his  banditry  with  a  nauseating 
piety  that  led  him  to  endow  churches  and  a  theological 
seminary  with  a  part  of  his  loot.  Fisk  tempered  his  with 
wine,  women  and  song.  Gould,  alone  of  the  trio,  appar- 
ently had  neither  redeeming  vices  nor  constructive  virtues. 

One  is  struck  by  the  contrast  between  Astor  and  Vander- 
bilt, founders  of  two  great  American  fortunes.  When  the 
British  in  1813,  with  seventy-five  men,  took  Astor's  fort 
in  Oregon,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  State  Department.  When 
Vanderbilt  was  double-crossed  by  his  associates  he  wrote 
them,  "I  will  not  sue  you  because  the  law  takes  too  long. 
I  will  ruin  you."  And  in  the  course  of  keeping  his  promise 
he  sent  an  expedition  of  armed  men  to  Nicaragua.  Where 
Astor  grew  rich  by  the  slow  safe  process  of  letting  the  enter- 


prise  of  a  growing  community  put  value  into  his  real  estate 
holdings,  Vanderbilt  throughout  his  tempestuous  career 
fought  his  way  to  millions,  bowling  over  those  who  got  in 
his  way.  His  armed  raid  in  Nicaragua  put  him  in  a  position 
where  he  could  make  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany pay  him  $56,000  a  month  to  refrain  from  competition. 

Picturesque  in  the  extreme,  was  the  Commodore.  He 
seems  picturesque  even  in  the  chapter  by  Minnigerode,  who 
paints  most  of  his  characters  drably  enough.  There  is  a 
certain  saturnine  quality  about  much  of  this  book.  Only 
of  Jay  Cooke  does  the  author  approach  enthusiasm  in  his 
treatment ;  he  credits  him,  equally  with  the  soldiers  in  the 
field,  with  winning  the  Civil  War. 

But  Howden  Smith's  Commodore  Vanderbilt  is  something 
of  a  treat.  The  author  is  disarmingly  just.  He  tells  of 
all  the  Commodore's  meannesses,  even  insists  upon  them. 
And  then  he  turns  to  his  exploits  with  such  gusto  that 
hardly  a  sand-bagging  job  in  his  whole  career  seems  any- 
thing less  than  heroic. 

James  Stillman,  by  Anna  Robeson  Burr,  is  less  readable. 
The  banker  missed  Vanderbilt's  extraordinary  individuality 
so  the  author's  insistence  on  painting  him  somewhere  be- 
tween a  hero  and  a  saint  fails  of  conviction.  It  is  most 
useful  as  a  running  sketch  of  some  of  the  important  develop- 
ments in  the  financial  world  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Times  have  changed  since  'Black  Friday,  the  Erie  War, 
and  the  Panic  of  '73.  A  great  deal  of  the  particular  sort 
of  highwaymanry  described  by  Smith  and  Minnigerode 
would  now  run  afoul  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — not  to  mention  the 
statutes  against  grand  larceny.  In  fact,  times  have  changed 
so  much  that  were  it  not  for  oil  scandals  and  jury  fixings, 
one  could  be  pretty  dogmatic  about  our  betterment. 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 
New  York  School  of  Social  W  ork 

Race  in  a  Sandwich  Shoppe 

ENVIRONMENT   AND    RACE,    by    Griffith    Taylor.      Oxford    University 
Press.     354  pp.     Price,  $6.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

Waitress:  What  is  that  book  you  are  reading?  The 
diagrams  look  sort  of  complicated. 

Customer:  Do  they?  Well,  the  subject  is  complicated, 
too.  This  book  shows  how  the  human  family  got  itself 
distributed  over  the  earth. 

W. :     Does  he  say  we  came  from  monkeys? 

C.:  Oh,  no.  He  doesn't  say  much  about  it;  but  we  are 
related,  you  know. 

W . :    What  do  you  mean  ? 

C. :  Well,  a  long  time  ago — maybe  a  million  years — 
before  there  were  any  apes  or  men,  our  forebear  Dryopithe- 
cus  started  off  adventuring.  But  his  brother  refused  to  leave 
the  tree-tops  and  so  never  got  human. 

W . :     What  became  of  this  Dry-old-whateveritis  ? 

C.:  That's  just  what  the  scientists  can't  seem  to  agree 
on.  This  book,  for  example,  attacks  the  idea  that  because 
in  such  and  such  a  place  someone  has  dug  up  a  skull  half- 
way between  that  of  an  ape  and  a  man  that  place  must 
have  been  the  "cradle  of  the  human  race."  On  the  con- 
trary, he  says,  where  the  oldest  races  of  mankind  are  found, 
there  almost  certainly  humanity  did  not  arise. 

W. :     How  does  he  make  that  out? 

C.:  Look  here:  I  am  sprinkling  a  little  sugar  on  the 
plate.  What  happens?  Does  each  grain  stay  put?  No, 
the  little  heap  spreads  out.  Now,  suppose  I  shake  over  it 


SUGAR  COATING 

/?///  CJLEAN  CLOTHES  .  .  .  clean 

*  homes  .  .  .  urged  by  the 

/"•  social  worker . . .  yet  so  often 

0  j      'pTOQiCSS      neglected   where  weariness 
•*  reigns. 

In  such  households,  suggest  cleansing 
agents  that  save  work.  Fels-Naptha 
does!  It  brings  plenty  of  dirt-loosening 
naptha,  combined,  by  our  special  proc- 
ess, with  good  golden  soap.  Working  to- 
gether they  wash  clothes,  clean  floors 
and  do  all  soap-and-water  tasks  with 
less  elbow  grease.  And  Fels-Naptha 
works  exceptionally  well  in  cool  or  luke- 
warm water.  Write  Fels  &  Company, 
Philadelphia,  for  a  sample,  mentioning 
the  Survey  Graphic. 
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"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  tent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Who  ii  Competent  to  Plan 

INSTITUTIONS 

A  building  is  merely  a  housing  for  a  function.  What  ii  to 
be  done  daily,  every  hour  in  the  day,  by  every  person  in  •• 
institution,  must  be  outlined  before  a  suitable  building  can 
be  planned.  A  building  can  be  planned  only  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  outline  the  functions. 

Henry  C.  Wright 

Consultant  on  Institutions 
189    Fourth    Avenue,    New    York   City 

Aid*  trustees  in  outlining  functions,  developing  plans,  and  al«o  IB 
wiring  administrative  problems. 
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New  and  Effective 

HAVE   ALL  THE   APPEARANCE  OF  ACTUALLY 
HAND  WRITTEN  LETTERS.    COST  MUCH  LESS. 
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The  Fireproof  Rosary  Hill  Home 

For  the  Incurable  Cancerous  Poor  is  near  completion,  and 
is  a  wonderful  memorial  to 

MOTHER  M.  ALPHONSA  LATHROP 

who  devoted  thirty  years  of  her  life  to  the  destitute  cancer 
patients.  Much  of  the  interior  work  is  still  to  be  finished 
and  the  grounds  surrounding  the  building  put  in  order.  As 
finishing  work  is  always  slow,  we  have  decided  to  have  the 
Opening  Ceremonies  of  the  Home  on  the  First  Sunday 
of  October. 

We  have  made  monthly  statements  of  funds  received  and 
expended  to  date,  and  all  names  of  Donors  have  been  pub- 
lished each  month  in  The  Catholic  News.  We  have  been 
able  to  meet  all  expenses  to  date.  We  have  now  come  to 
the  end  of  our  funds — $45,000.00  is  still  needed  to  complete 
the  building. 

We  beg  the  Charitable  Public  to  Contribute  this  amount 
not  only  in  memory  of  MOTHER  ALPHONSA,  but  for  a 
secure  Home,  free  of  debt,  for  the  Incurable  Cancerous  Poor. 

Expended  since  July  1,   1926  .  .   $240,695.09 
Amount  (till  needed $45,000.00 

Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer 

Mother  M.  Rote  Huber,  O.S.D.,  Secretary 

Rosary  Hill  Home 
Hawthorne,   Westchester  County,   N.  Y. 


some  more  sugar,  say  the  same  amount.  Does  it  exactly 
cover  the  last  heap  ?  No,  it  makes  a  steeper  peak  and  some 
of  the  sugar  runs  quickly  down  over  the  edge  of  the  old  lot. 
But  the  old  lot  has  been  pressed  down  and  so  some  of  it 
spreads  out  further  and  the  ring  gets  wider.  So,  this  man 
Taylor  says,  wherever  we  see  remains  of  old  races,  it  is 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  world,  farthest  away  from  the 
original  source  of  origin  where  it  has  been  driven  as  new 
races  sprang  up  in  the  same  original  place  and  spread  out 
over  those  parts  of  the  earth  where  they  could  live. 

W ' . :  Do  you  mean,  there  is  one  creation  after  another, 
always  in  the  same  spot? 

C. :  No,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  an  overpopulation 
in  the  central  parts  of  Asia  at  various  times  when  the  climate 
grew  worse  and  the  grass  dried  up  or  the  frost  killed  all 
vegetation ;  and  at  such  times,  while  many  starved  and  some 
no  doubt  managed  to  stay  on,  masses  of  people  moved  off 
in  whatever  direction  they  thought  they  might  find  better 
conditions. 

W. :  How  did  they  manage  to  drive  the  earlier  comers 
further  away? 

C. :  It  seems  that  wandering  peoples  are  always  stronger 
and  more  warlike  than  those  who  are  settled  down — at  least 
that  is  how  I  make  it  out.  Some  settled  in  America. 

W . :  But  people  were  unable  to  get  to  America  from  Asia 
in  those  old  days. 

C. :  Oh,  no,  they  were.  Look  at  this  map  and  this.  .  .  . 
All  the  continents  were  probably  connected  at  one  time  or 
another  and  even  today  the  small  sea  passage  over  the  Behring 
Strait  is  no  special  difficulty.  But  the  most  interesting  map, 
I  think,  is  this  one  which  shows  that  at  one  time  the  land 
and  sea  surfaces  of  the  earth  may  have  been  much  more 
regular  than  today,  with  the  same  belts  of  bare  rock,  forest, 
prairie,  desert  and  jungle  on  each  of  the  three  great  land 
masses  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  southernmost  tip.  This 
would  explain  why  in  appearance,  language  and  other  things 
there  are  similarities  today  between  peoples  that  historically 
have  nothing  in  common. 

W. :     Does  he  say  anything  about  the  Nordics? 

C. :  Yes,  they  are  related  with  some  of  the  peoples  of 
India,  of  Egypt  and  of  Australasia;  and  they  are  distributed 
in  Europe  over  some  countries  that  are  not  usually  regarded 
as  Nordic  at  all — such  as  parts  of  Italy,  Spain  and  France. 
But  then,  of  course,  all  peoples  today  are  mixed  in  various 
ways. 

W.:  Do  you  think  that  this  overflow  from  Asia  is  likely 
to  go  on  in  the  future?  Isn't  that  what  people  mean  when 
they  talk  about  the  yellow  peril? 

C.:  No,  things  have  been  entirely  changed  by  the  steam- 
boat, the  cable  and  other  modern  inventions.  We  can  live 
almost  anywhere  nowadays.  It  is  economic  power  that 
counts  and  scientific  breeding.  The  peoples  of  Asia  will 
learn,  as  the  West  is  gradually  learning,  that  physical  vigor 
and  intelligence  count  for  more  in  the  prosperity  of  a  people 
than  large  numbers.  In  the  meantime,  such  books  as  this 
help  people  give  up  their  absurd  notions  about  other  races 
and  their  claims  of  superiority  for  their  own  race.  And 
that  will  make,  some  day,  for  agreement  as  to  how  the 
resources  of  the  world  may  be  shared  by  all. 

W.:     You're  saying  a  mouthful.     Will  you  have  son 
more  coffee? 

C. :     Sure;  I've  got  to  use  up  the  sugar  we  spilled. 

BRUNO  LASKER 
The  Inquiry 
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to  rectify  it.  Boys  come  into  the  plant  and  earn  five  dollars 
and  six  dollars  a  day,  snappy  workers,  making  a  lot  of  money, 
but  they  don't  learn  a  trade  that  leads  somewhere,  or  that  gets 
hold  of  them.  That's  what  we  hope  to  work  out  in  this  school. 
A  place  where  they  can  find  themselves  and  get  the  training. 

There  is  an  older  and  larger  school  at  Highland  Park,  with 
1,475  boys  enrolled  against  393  here,  but  I  gathered  from 
Sorenson  it  had  been  conducted  along  other  lines — giving  the 
boys  a  smattering  of  a  lot  of  things.  "The  difference  is,"  said 
Ford,  "that  here  they  work  close  with  a  man  who  knows  the 
job — a  mechanic."  The  school  floor  was  broken  up  into  a  lot 
of  units,  each  one  no  larger  than  a  small  room,  but  drawing 
its  equipment  from  some  one  of  the  skilled  departments  in  the 
Ford  plant,  and  doing  actual  work  with  a  craftsman  at  the 
bench.  Around  each  craftsman  was  a  group  of  boys — here  a 
knot  testing  and  correcting  steam  gages,  and  learning  their 
inwards;  there  a  group  making  tool  boxes;  here  a  set  learn- 
ing the  art  of  riling  as  the  first  step  in  tool-making.  Sorenson 
could  not  resist  stopping  and  showing  a  boy  how  to  run  his 
stroke  'flat.  "Filers  are  born,  not  made."  If  a  boy  does  not 
show  aptitude  in  one  of  these  miniature  rooms,  he  is  shifted 
to  another  and  another  until  his  imagination  and  leanings 
are  caught.  "You  can't  tell  what  a  man's  good  for  by  look- 
ing at  him,"  says  Ford. 

They  tell  the  story  of  a  boy  who  was  caught  playing  hookey 
from  his  foreman.  He  had  been  in  the  school,  it  seems,  and 
had  not  stuck;  would  not  tend  to  business;  was  sent  home; 
tried  on  this  and  that  and  put  in  one  of  the  shops.  It  seems 
that  his  father  was  a  contractor  and  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
the  boy  wanted  to  be  a  mason.  He  never  would  have  learned 
the  art  of  filing,  nor  caught  the  gleam  of  the  electrician's  call- 
ing. But  when  they  took  some  space  in  the  shop-school  and 
set  up  a  brick-laying  unit,  he  proved 'a  crackerjack;  laid  a 
fireplace  by  himself  on  the  floor,  and  was  soon  ready  to  go 
out  for  his  real  training  with  the  men  who  build  the  open- 
hearths  and  the  other  brick  and  concrete  work  in  the  plant. 

FTER  their  early  work  in  the  school  units,  at  the  elbow  of 
a  craftsman,  they  are  sent  to  one  of  the  main  depart- 
ments and  continue  their  training,  responsible  to  a  skilled 
mechanic  and  getting  the  full  round  of  experience.  Sorenson 
took  me  down  to  see  the  bunch  of  boys  in  the  pattern  shop; 
and  there  were  others  in  the  tool  rooms,  the  foundries,  the 
chemical  laboratory,  the  drafting  rooms  and  elsewhere.  While 
they  are  in  the  school  and  after  they  have  been  assigned  to  the 
departments  where  they  are  to  learn  the  trade  of  their  choice, 
they  are  paid  wages,  which  go  up  a  notch  regularly;  and 
part  of  their  time  goes  into  class  work  in  English,  drafting, 
mathematics,  commercial  geography,  etc.  (There  is  a  school 
and  free  instruction  also  for  older  men  who  want  to  better 
themselves.) 

In  putting  the  new  car  into  production,  the  Ford  Company 
had  call  for  an  immense  number  of  pattern  makers,  die  cutters, 
tool  makers.  This  may  have  driven  home  the  need  for  an 
oncoming  generation  that  knew  the  trades;  but  even  in  normal 
times,  while  it  is  the  production  crews  that  impress  the  public, 
such  a  huge  establishment  employs  a  large  staff  of  skilled 
mechanics  in  each  branch:  and  the  automatic  machinery  which 
displaces  much  labor,  itself  calls  for  a  high  type  of  skilled  man 
for  governance,  inspection  and  repair  work.  Ford  told  me 
with  keen  zest  of  the  work  of  the  boys  in  one  of  the  units. 
They  were  set  to  work  at  removing  dents  from  oil  cans. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  taking  the  cans  apart,  straighten- 
ing and  resoldering  them.  "Then  they  were  better  than  when 
we  bought  them,"  he.  said ;  and  there  was  nothing  about  his 
new  car  that  seemed  to  loom  up  to  him  as  much  as  just  that. 

But  it  is  the  sense  that  the  boys  are  footing  his  old  trail 
that  gets  him;  and  Sorenson;  and  while  the  new  plan  is 
sketchy,  there's  a  kernel  in  it  that  may  sprout  into  a  second 
line  of  Model  A  labor  policy.  Instead  of  the  big  mass  pro- 
duction plants  continuing  parasitic  on  the  old  order  of  small 
shops,  they  may  be  found  generating  a  new  craftsmanship  for 
the  upper  reaches  of  their  work.  They  feel  the  need,  as  never 
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THE  UNCONSCIOUS 

A  SYMPOSIUM 

These  papers,  each  by  a  specialist  eminent  in 
his  field,  deal  with  the  "synthetic  tendency,"  the 
"jntegrative  action,"  of  the  Unconscious  from  the 
points  of  view  of  biology,  psychology,  psychiatry, 
sociology,  and  anthropology.  The  contributors 
to  the  symposium  are:  John  B.  Watson,  Edward 
Sapks  W.  I.  Thomas,  William  A.  White,  C.  M. 
Child,  Dr.  K.  Koffka,  John  E.  Anderson,  Marion 
E.  Kenworthy,  and  F.  L.  Wells.  The  Intro- 
duction is  by  Mrs.  W.  F.  Dummer. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  implications  con- 
cerning the  care  and  training  of  children  from 
the  standpoint  of  mental  hygiene  and  also  the 
comprehension  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  regula- 
tion by  the  individual  of  his  unconscious  mental 
processes. 
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"It  Brings   One's  Education  Down  to  Date" 
Writes  Professor  E.  A.  Ross  of  this 

Prose  Epic  of  the  Modern  Universe 

In   which   modern   science,   society,   art,   religion,   and   phil- 
osophy are  outlined  and  integrated  in  one  poetic  world  whole 

The  New 
Universe 

By  Baker  Brownell 

Hailed   with    an    Enthusiasm    few    Books    Could   Inspire 

Carl    Sandburg:    "Of    all    the 


Bert  rand  Russell:  "Its  scope 
is  amazing.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  book  that  so  covers 
the  modern  world." 

The  New  Republic:  "This 
book  is  poetry;  it  is  all  poetry. 
It  is  a  literary  achievement  of 
high  order." 

Zona  Gale:  "For  the  first  time 
in  America,  so  far  as  I  know 
such  writing,  here  is  a  biogra- 
phy of  the  universe,  bo_died  in 
beauty,  undeniably  singing,  yet 
colored  and  lit  by  the  bril- 
liant common  sense  of  Amer- 
ica." 

Professor  John  Dewey:  "It .is 
a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  coordination  of  present 
specialized  knowledge. " 

These  are  but 

for  this   book. 


outlines  covering  various  fields 
of  knowledge  in  recent  years, 
this  is  my  favorite.  It  merges 
document  and  poetry." 

Edwin  E.  Stosson:  "I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  book  which 
gives  in  one  volume  such  a 
sweeping  survey  of  modern 
views  and  recently  acquired 
knowledge  of  all  fields — astro- 
nomical, physical,  biological, 
and  sociological." 

New  York  Times:  "A  book  of 
hope,  inspiring  hope.  It  goes 
back  to  the  eternal  things ;  it 
inspires  new  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture of  philosophical  thinking 
and  writing  in  America." 

few  typical  selections  from  the  aralanche  of  praise 
You  will  find   it  as  "The  Nation"  testifies,   "A    new 


thing    in    literature."       Don't    miss    its    stimulation,    enlightenment, 
challenge.      See  the  volume  at  your  bookseller's;  or  if  you  wish,  it 

wiil  be  Sent   to    You    Postpaid 

by    the    publishers    on    receipt    of    price — $4.00.       Order    immediately 
and  become  familiar  with  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  recent 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND   COMPANY,   8  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 
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before,  for  men  who  can  read  blueprints  and  make  a  sketch  of  a 
design  that  will  improve  the  operation.  And  these  native  auto- 
mechanics,  who  grow  up  in  the  industry,  and  are  citizens  of  it 
as  it  were — they  too  will  be  heard  from.  In  production  and 
in  personality. 

Ford's  most  recent  innovation  in  Model  T  labor  policy  was 
the  five-day  week.  I  have  not  seen  an  accurate  study  of  its 
installation  which  would  show  how  far  the  shortened  sched- 
ule was  put  on  a  six-day  pay  basis ;  how  far  it  meant  a  wage- 
cut.  I  gathered  from  company  sources  that  an  effort  was 
made  to  keep  earnings  at  the  former  level.  It  has  been 
charged  that  the  move  was  entered  upon  to  forestall  agitation 
for  the  shorter  week  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  was  to  cover  up  the  slowing 
down  in  Ford  production — a  pious  declaration  about  what 
was  an  accomplished  fact.  However  these  things  may  be, 
the  subsequent  months  have  not  afforded  a  fair  demonstration 
of  the  five-day  week  in  any  of  its  aspects.  The  plants  worked 
part-time  for  many  months,  shifts  working  two  and  three 
days  a  week;  then  came  the  lay-off  in  production.  With  the 
rush  of  putting  the  new  model  on  the  market,  there  has  been 
a  reversion  to  the  six-day  week  in  at  least  some  departments. 
The  test  lies  in  the  months  ahead.  I  gathered  a  considerable 
faction  in  the  Ford  organization  want  to  return  to  the  six-day 
week  on  the  theory  that  it  would  help  them  keep  down  costs. 
But  I  gathered  also  that  Mr.  Ford's  expressed  intention  is 
to  go  on  with  it — it  is  Model  A  policy  with  him. 

There  was  another  labor  policy  on  which  I  was  especially 
anxious  to  question  Mr.  Ford.  This  was  his  plan  to  decen- 
tralize the  production  of  parts,  to  develop  small  plants  in 
rural  districts,  preferably  around  old  mill  sites  of  the  pioneer 
days,  and  to  work  out  a  schedule  by  which  men  could  live  on 
the  soil  and  work  in  a  factory,  splitting  the  year  between  the 
two.  The  new  head  lights  and  tail  lights  will  be  made  at  his 
dam-site  development  at  Flat  Rock,  but  I  could  not  find  that 
he  had  added  to  the  little  group  of  power-plant  factories  up  the 
River  Rouge  which  I  had  visited  three  years  ago.  The  de- 
velopment at  Fordson  at  its  mouth  is  one  of  concentration 
rather  than  decentralization.  Here  is  staged  the  drive  of  the 
whole  process,  consecutively  from  raw  mate-ials  to  the  fin- 
ished car — theoretically  in  40  hours.  Had  he  reversed  himself? 

He  told  me  the  little  rural  plants  up-river  were  just  an 
example — to  show  people  what  could  be  done.  And  when 
I  asked  him  if  they  had  taught  him  something  himself,  he 
gave  me  the  first  evasive  answer  I  happen  to  remember  from 
him.  Readers  of  The  Survey  may  remember  that  when  I 
quoted  his  rather  sweeping  prophecies  three  years  ago  as  to 
rural  power-site  development  and  the  revolution  in  rural  econ- 
omy that  was  to  flow  from  it,  and  cited  his  own  large  plans, 
I  added  a  considerable  pinch  of  salt.  Contrariwise,  I  add  one 
now  to  the  implication  that  he  does  not  contemplate  rural 
extension  of  the  Ford  industries,  once  his  main  center  is  func- 
tioning strong. 

A  keen  Detroit  observer  challenged  the  meanings  I  had 
read  into  the  new  developments  at  the  Ford  plant;  to  his  mind 
Ford  "means  nothing  that  does  not  increase  his  power  and 
enable  him  to  compete  profitably."  There  is  nothing  in  Ford's 
record  that  would  lead  one  to  anticipate  that  he  would  not  dish 
any  or  all  of  these  moves  if  the  exigencies  of  competition  in  the 
low-priced  field  led  him  to  strip  to  the  buff.  There  is  nothing 
in  his  record,  however,  which  would  lead  one  to  anticipate 
that  he  would  try  to  take  it  out  on  his  hired  men  if  he  got  in 
a  pinch.  He  has  vigorously  expressed  himself  on  the  stupidity 
of  employers  whose  first  recourse  is  to  cut  wages.  He  is  ruth- 
less with  overhead — especially  high-salaried  overheads — in  such 
an  emergency.  But  his  general  formula  is  to  cut  prices,  in- 
crease sales,  increase  production,  cut  costs  because  of  the  in- 
creased production,  because  of  the  increased  sales,  because  of 
the  cut  prices ;  and  make  good. 

To  my  mind  therefore,  once  Model  A- production  gets  in  its 
stride,  the  points  on  which  experimental  developments  in  labor 
policy  will  pivot  are  these: 

The  need  for  greater  precision,  intelligence  and  adaptability 
in  production  men;  and  the  resulting  tension  between  the  effort 
to  warp  them  into  the  old  system  and  their  elastic  resistance  to 
becoming  mere  cogs. 

The  need  for  skilled  men,  native  to  the  industry;  the  disintegr 
tion  of  the  old  crafts  countered  by  provision  for  training  the 
successors. 
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The  working  week — the  shop  tendency  to  revert  to  six  days, 
with  Ford  himself  on  the  side  of  five. 

The  work-place — the  concentration  at  Fordson  balanced  by 
Ford's  philosophy  of  ruralizing  industry. 

I  wish  I  might  cast  Ford  as  throwing  his  weight  into  the 
scales,  also,  for  a  Model  A  policy  that  would  enlist  the  con- 
certed participation  of  his  workers  as  well  as  hire  their  obedi- 
ence, skill  and  speed ;  but  there  we  are  dealing  with  a  habit 
of  mind,  and  habits,  as  he  says,  are  shells. 

Nevertheless  in  the  realm  of  natural  history  shells  burst  be- 
tause  of  the  living  growths  beneath  them.  And  of  one  thing 
I  came  away  altogether  clear.  The  place  is  alive.  The  throb 
of  the  new  car  tingled  through  the  whole  organism.  The  Ford 
plants  were  like  a  college  campus  whose  team  has  scored  a 
goal.  You  get  it  in  the  way  a  foreman  felt  the  heft  of  a  new 
casing,  or  a  mechanic  ran  his  fingers  over  a  piston  rod.  To 
the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch ! 

CAN  Ford  capture  and  conserve  this  dynamic  spirit?  He 
himself  has  been  paid  the  hugest  wages  of  any  mechanic  in 
the  United  States.  Or  any  business  man.  But  if  the  people 
had  paid  him  two  billions  instead  of  one,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
could,  or  would,  have  done  either  more  or  less.  Fear  of  losing 
his  job  enters  in;  with  the  shift  in  popular  taste,  that  cross- 
section  of  people  at  the  street  corner,  banked  up  behind  the 
Stop-Go  sign,  are  hiring  other  men  than  Ford  to  build  cars 
for  them.  He  has  been  crowded  in  the  traffic  lanes  of  low- 
cost  construction  by  Chevrolets  and  Whippets  and  what-not — 
and  with  the  new  year  they  are  in  full  cry.  He  has  had  to 
move  and  move  quickly.  He's  had  to  take  his  own  medicine. 
But  threats  have  never  bossed  him ;  and  my  notion  is  that 
the  great  driving  force  that  energizes  his  whole  adventure  with 
the  new  car,  at  an  age  when  most  men  retire,  is  that  he  has 
dramatized  and  personified  its  success  in  himself  just  as,  when 
a  youngster,  his  stoking  was  bound  up  in  the  championship 
records  of  his  threshing  crew.  It  is  his  product — but  product 
charged  with  climax. 

Now  the  cross-sections  of  people  again —  the  street  corner 
crowds  he  hires  for  his  production — are  men  of  the  same  clay 
and  many  of  them  of  the  same  spirit.  That's  why  he  takes  to 
them,  believes  in  them;  as  buyers  and  builders.  In  the  large, 
he  finds  himself  in  the  market  not  so  much  for  their  skill  or 
their  back  muscles  as,  increasingly,  for  those  elements  in  hu- 
man personality  which  the  psychiatrists  have  been  throwing 
light  upon.  Robert  W.  Bruere  has  analyzed  them  with 
sentience  in  his  studies  of  the  behavior  of  men  and  machines 
in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  plants  which  specialize  in  pro- 
ducing the  most  accurate  of  our  modern  mechanisms — far  cries 
from  mass  production.  More  and  more,  Ford  will  be  out  for 
the  quicksilver  of  intelligence,  aptitudes  for  precision  as  well 
as  dexterity  and  alertness,  ingenuities  like  that  of  the  young 
shop  mechanic  who  saved  the  day  with  his  tank-welder.  How 
is  he  to  engage  them,  hold  them,  make  them  count?  As  Pro- 
fessor Reitell  points  out,  recurring  operations  in  an  endless 
stream  of  mass  production  deny  the  man  on  the  job  those 
"psychic  rewards"  which  animated  the  old-time  masters  and 
men  in  the  shops  where  Ford  grew  up.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  crafts  in  the  big  plants  have  not  replaced  themselves. 
They've  been  dying  out.  Will  these  others  enter — more  im- 
portant, will  they  stick — unless  they  are  paid  in  kind?  Psychic 
rewards  for  marketable  psychic  powers? 

Ford's  short  day  and  short  week  offer  one  way  out;  the 
men  can  get  their  satisfactions  outside.  But  that  falls  short. 
If  that  and  nothing  more,  the  best  part  of  these  men  will  be 
removed  from  his  plant  not  two  days  but  seven  a  week.  It 
will  put  no  dynamic  at  work  in  their  day's  business — and  his. 

There  is  another  way  which  Ford  has  not  tried.  That  is 
to  share  his  kick  with  them — not  just  when  the  first  new  Ford 
cars  run  off  the  line,  but  when  the  5OO,oooth  runs  off  and  the 
5,0oo,oooth.  Draw  them  into  the  team-play  of  his  adventure 
so  that  they  become  part  of  it;  let  them  share  in  the  strategy 
of  production  and  the  shaping  of  its  human  relations,  so  that 
a  sense  of  the  game,  of  creation,  of  climax  will  be  theirs. 

Ford  had  to  reckon  with  a  mighty  shift  in  sentiment  among 
users,  as  to  what  they  wanted.  They  wanted  something 
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he  was  not  giving  them.     It  is  not  unthinkable  that  the  car- 
makers  will   make   their  wants   known   as   unmistakably. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  is  our  greatest  individual  enter- 
prise in  our  newest  and  most  dynamic  industry,  successful!) 
pitting  the  gas  engine  and  its  accoutrements  against  trotters 
heels  and  ox-teams  and  eagles'  wings.  In  their  mechanical  set- 
up, they  have  applied  the  experimental  attitude  toward  every- 
thing that  lifts,  or  melts,  or  turns  or  pounds;  everything  thai 
explodes  or  generates  or  transmits  power.  But  when  it  comes 
to  social  invention,  they  are  not  on  the  forefront  of  American 
industrial  practice.  Rather  they  are  in  the  days  of  lumbering 
stage  coaches,  of  ancient  military  formations,  of  appeals  tc 
primitive  wants  and  fears  to  make  the  human  wheels  go  round, 
Ford  himself  has  dreamed  of  new  orderings  of  life  and  labor. 
He  has  on  occasion  broken  open  the  shells  of  old  workaday 
habits  with  the  thrust  of  some  native  rule  of  thumb.  He 
may  do  it  again — or  Edsel  for  him — in  the  new  style. 
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is  carrying  over  from  the  organization  and  liberation  of  physical 
energy  to  the  liberation  and  functional  organization  of  man's 
creative  power.  Dark  words  I  know  these  are,  words  that  are 
but  slowly  growing  luminous  for  me  as  I  try  to  live  into  the 
series  of  experiments  through  which  Morris  Leeds  has  put  to 
proof  his  conception  of  the  way  to  start  a  democracy  in  con- 
temporary industry. 

These  experiments  have  not  followed  in  strict  theoretical 
order  like  the  premises  and  conclusion  of  a  self-contained 
syllogism;  they  were  and  are  experiments,  initiated  and  carried 
forward  under  pressure  of  the  living  demands  of  a  growing 
industrial  enterprise.  They  are  working.  And  although  they 
proceed  from  a  point  of  view  radically  opposed  to  my  own 
fundamentalist  democratic  creed,  it  would  be  stupid  blindly 
to  assail  them  as  crafty  contrivances  for  the  retention  of  auto- 
cratic power,  or  to  ignore  their  essentially  democratic  inspira- 
tion. Out  of  silent  communion  even  more  than  through  heated 
debate.  I  know  that  my  friend,  the  Quaker  employer,  like  his 
Quaker  antecedents,  fights  neither  to  have  nor  to  hold  oowcr. 
but  to  emancipate  men  from  inherited  notions  of  the  rights  of 
power,  to  let  in  light  on  the  darkness  of  human  understanding. 
Convinced  of  this,  I  proceed  with  him  in  the  articles  to  follow 
to  the  appraisal  of  his  attempts  to  integrate  executive  responsi- 
bility with  democratic  freedom,  expert  leadership  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  group,  knowledge  with  social  purpose. 


THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'   DOORWAYS 
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can  be  done  by  a  mere  change  of  spirit  embodied  in  the  person 
of  such  an  individual  as  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  registering  human 
friendship  and  understanding,  in  Mexico.  The  end  of  that  is 
not  yet;  but  the  beginnings  are  encouraging.  The  phenomenon 
of  Lindbergh,  who  "defies  classification."  We  have  still  to 
justify  ourselves  in  Nicaragua,  where  as  these  words  are  writ- 
ten we  are  wading  in  blood  which  challenges  our  procedure 
from  the  beginning. 

Speaking  of  Haiti — there  is  shrieking  need  of  a  better  under- 
standing in  America  of  that  situation  in  which  government  has 
functioned  since  1915  under  the  muzzles  of  our  guns.  One 
on  any  side  of  that  affair  will  do  well  to  read  the  little  volume, 
Occupied  Haiti,  edited  by  Emily  Greene  Balch  and  published 
by  the  Writers  Publishing  Company  of  New  York.  It  is  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  six  distinguished  Americans  repre- 
senting as  many  purely  American  organizations,  who  in  1926 
visited  Haiti.  In  quiet,  notably  objective  but  persuasive  terms 
they  describe  what  they  saw,  and  recommend  the  restoration 
of  self-government  to  that  little  black  island  republic  at  their 
doors,  as  we  already  have  restored  it  to  Santo  Domingo. 
There  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  providing 
for  investigation  and  legislation  preparatory  to  relaxing  our 
present  almost  exclusively  military  grip.  Again  there  is  oppor- 
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tunity  for  change,  not  so  much   of  action  in  detail   as  of  the 
spirit  of  approach. 

Before  any  action  or  valuable  utterance  there  must  be  facts, 
freely  and  dispassionately  ascertained.  Information,  which 
most  of  us  dislike  because  it  calls  for  mental  labor,  and  its 
initial  effect  is  paralysis  of  the  jaw.  Second,  there  must  be 
organization  of  the  facts  into  precise  definitions  and  specifica- 
tions, which  call  for  cool  thinking  and  realized  responsibility. 
Then,  translation  of  the  intention  into  action  based  on  facts 
and  inspired  by  good  faith,  common  sense  and  human  con- 
\  sideration. 

There    are    other    Morrows    and    Stimsons;    men    who   have 
made  good  in  the  common  ways  of  our  life  and  can  be  com- 
missioned  to  these   uncommon   ones.     They  are  needed  in  the 
places  where  the  guns  have  failed.     Give  them  access  to  and 
freedom  in  those  places;  to  relax  and  dispel  the  hatred  which 
I   is   always   the   answer  to   force.     Let   them   interpret  the   real 
j  spirit   of   America   in   solutions   appealing  to   basic  good   sense 
and  fair  play,  which  are  the  antithesis  of  force.     In  the  presence 
of   that   spirit,    problems    seemingly    insoluble   melt   amazingly,    j 


AND   WHERE  DOES  IRELAND   STAND? 
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!  yet  gone  through  the   European  process  that  began  with  the 

<  renaissance.  It  has  warred  for  national  government,  and  has 
had  no  vitality  for  intellectual  freedom.  The  national  fight, 

;  in  -fact,  has  made  the  word  "irregular"  a  reproach,  and  has  put 
a  premium  on  pretended  conformity.  Occasional  Irishmen  have 

I  exploded,   by   mere    force    of    repression,    into   loud    individual 
escape,  but  the  big  majority  of  them  have  not  the  faintest  idea   j 
of  mental  hospitality.     To  follow  the  Irish  debates  on  divorce,    ] 

i  or  to  observe  the  treatment  given  by  angry  villagers  to  the 
father  of  a  critical  novelist,  or  to  hear  the  Senate  talk  about 
James  Joyce,  or  to  watch  President  Cosgrave  trotting  from 
one  Catholic  celebration  to  another,  is  to  have  a  dim  notion 
of  the  powers  of  conformity  in  this  land  that  has  talked  so 
much  of  "freedom." 

One  may  say,  But  James  Joyce  is  taboo  in  America.  The 
answer  is  that  America  is  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the 
peasant  mind.  Just  because  a  peasant,  or  a  ground-down  city- 
dweller,  gets  to  America  and  prospers  enough  to  dress  himself 
in  store  clothes  does  not  for  one  moment  alter  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  had  modern  discipline.  Look  at  the  Chicago  mayor- 
alty election !  By  putting  the  manure  of  money  on  a  crude 
personality,  you  do  not  necessarily  produce  a  refined  and  toler- 
ant human  being. 

And  the  peasant  mind  is  the  pre-scientific  mind.  It  is  living 
in  the  half-light,  which  is  inhabited  by  apprehensions,  rules-of- 
thumb,  superstitions,  intimidations,  violences  and  childish  wile 
and  craft.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  heart  or  the  char- 
acter. A  primitive  mind  may  be  associated  with  sheer  saintli- 
ness,  with  pure  goodness,  with  heroism.  But  for  the  rank  and 
file,  it  is  better  to  have  education  made  as  thorough  as  pos- 

•  sible.  If  you  do  not  improve  the  quality  of  feeling,  you  will 
at  any  rate  help  the  person  of  merely  average  decency  to  keep 
from  blocking  the  path  of  human  advancement. 

There  was  a  chance  that  this  work  could  have  been  led  in 
Ireland  by  a  vigorous  man.  But  Michael  Collins  was  killed 
by  the  mediaevalists,  and  with  him  were  killed  the  geniality, 
the  amplitude,  the  rich  common-sense  of  a  man  of  the  people, 
who  had  set  his  foot  on  the  road  of  a  broad  and  national  eman- 
cipation. The  predicament  of  Ireland,  then,  is  the  impossibilitv 
of  deValera  as  a  modern  disciplinarian  and  the  restriction  of 
Cosgrave's  government  to  the  more  formal  and  elementary 
tasks  of  good  housekeeping. 

How,  then,  is  Ireland  to  develop?  The  press  will  not  effect 
emancipation.  The  managers  of  the  Irish  Times  and  the  Irish 
Daily  Independent  certainly  do  not  suffer  from  the  Messianic 
delusion.  The  Irish  Times  has  its  eye  on  a  villa  in  Kingstown, 
probably  called  "Majuba  Hill,"  where  reposes  a  respectable 
lady  in  black  silk,  with  a  pet  dog,  a  silver  epergne,  and  a  picture 
of  her  boy  in  the  Army  Service  Corps.  The  Independent  studies 
the  back  parlor  of  a  prosperous  middleman  in  the  Midlands  who 
glues  his  eye  to  the  middle  column.  On  his  walls  he  has  an 
enlarged  photo  of  Father  Tom,  a  picture  of  a  seaside  resort 
framed  in  cockle  shells,  four  red  plush  chairs  with  worm  in 
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them,  and  under  one  of  them  his  funeral-going  tall  hat.  A.  E., 
the  most  admired  of  Irish  publicists  and  prophets  outside  Ire- 
land, edits  the  Irish  Statesman  for  a  group  of  intelligent  mod- 
erates who  support  the  government.  It  is  a  reputable  highbrow 
weekly,  slaking  down  the  national  passions  with  chloride  of 
lime  and  putting  a  little  bone  manure  on  Anglo-Irish  culture. 
It  is  a  high  light  in  intellectual  Ireland,  but  this  light  shines 
through  the  thickest  of  milk-white  shades.  The  villa  in  Kings- 
town corresponds  to  Montclair,  and  the  back  parlor  in  the  Mid- 
lands corresponds  to  Hoboken  or  Perth  Amboy.  The  Irish 
Times  is  for  genteel  suburbia,  while  the  Independent  is  for  the 
philistine. 

The  Church  ?  The  Church  has  eight  legs,  and  can  move 
in  any  direction  at  any  time,  but  much  prefers  to  stand  still. 
It  includes  every  type  of  Irishman,  the  fine  idealist,  the  warm 
Michael  Collins,  the  pursy  middleman,  and  the  respectable  lady 
in  black  silk.  It  is  a  thoroughly  national  institution,  with  the 
idiom  of  infallibility  and  a  very  strong  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation. It  is  having  a  hard  time  in  trying  to  keep  the  young 
girls  in  line.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  medieval,  but  actually 
it  would  accommodate  itself  to  any  situation  that  is  presented 
to  it.  Its  stronghold  is  the  national  university,  and  the  power 
of  boycott.  There  is  no  periodical  in  Ireland  that  if  not  afraid 
of  being  boycotted  in  response  to  a  frown  from  the  Church. 
"Catholic  Notes,"  serried  columns  of  them,  appear  in  all  the 
provincial  press.  A  while  ago  they  contained  a  sugary  ref- 
erence to  St.  Louis  XIV,  and  this  is  the  level  of  their  scholar- 
ship. But  the  aim  is  not  to  make  Ireland  scholarly  but  to  sat- 
urate the  atmosphere  with  Catholicism  in  solution. 

How  are  artists  and  writers  to  survive,  under  such  circum- 
stances? And  how  is  education  to  develop  if  deValera  and 
Cosgrave  vie  with  one  another  to  bid  for  Church  support? 
Must  the  answer  be  Portugal  or  Paraguay?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion, I  think,  which  some  people  in  Ireland  ask  themselves 
about  two  in  the  morning,  including  many  priests.  The  young 
people  are  tempted  to  say  "hands  off"  to  the  clergy,  but  they 
are  not  mentally  prepared  or  disciplined  for  any  struggle  for 
freedom,  and  they  find  it  simpler  to  emigrate,  which  they  do  in 
vast  numbers.  This  emigration  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  Free 
State  government.  It  is  a  criticism  of  a  life  not  yet  emancipat- 
ed. Catholic  Ireland  bids  against  the  world  for  her  young, 
but  the  young  are  knocked  down  to  a  higher  bidder.  Irish 
emigration  was  19,000  in  1924.  It  was  30,000  in  1926.  This 
emigration  is  of  medically  selected,  hand-picked  young  men  and 
women.  The  figure  is  tragically  high,  out  of  the  Free  State 
population  of  three  million. 

Everything  turns,  then,  on  the  creation  of  an  educating  class, 
either  among  the  people  themselves  or  among  the  university 
students.  Everything  turns  on  education. 

THERE  is  hope.  The  idea  of  folk  high  schools  has  attracted 
the  clergy;  if  the  clergy  start  folk  high  schools,  other  groups 
will  be  encouraged  to  emulate  them,  and  the  result  must  be 
development.  So  far  in  Ireland,  all  the  big  popular  impulses 
that  call  for  mind  have  been  hobbled  because  an  educated  class 
has  not  existed  to  carry  them  on — I  mean  such  impulses  as  were 
behind  the  cooperative  movement,  the  Abbey  Theater,  even  the 
Gaelic  League.  If  the  youth  of  the  country,  from  15  to  25, 
has  its  mind  systematically  opened,  the  waste  of  such  impulses 
will  not  be  so  heartbreaking.  Without  an  educated  public,  it 
is  useless  to  import  modern  ideas. 

My  own  impression  is  that  the  Irish  will  respond  to  educa- 
tion, if  the  Church  does  not  inhibit  the  process.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  energy  or  will  in  the  country  for  the 
reception  of  a  Brandes  or  a  Voltaire.  I  rather  think  that 
either  of  these  gentlemen  would  be  kept  on  the  run.  The 
croyant  who  is  not  pratiquant  hardly  exists  in  Ireland.  Alt 
the  public,  even  the  most  sceptical  and  the  most  cynical,  take 
down  their  prayer-books  and  paddle  off  to  mass  on  Sunday. 
The  Church  knows  it,  and  as  it  sincerely  believes  that  outside 
the  Church  there  is  no  salvation  except  for  divine  fools,  the 
pressure  on  everyone  for  conformity  is  immense.  Cork  and1 
Limerick  are  the  two  most  besotted  communities,  in  this  re- 
spect, that  I  have  ever  seen.  A  Spaniard  may  be  equally  a 
believer,  but  he  sits  his  faith  the  way  a  cowboy  sits  his  pony. 
The  Irish  bourgeoisie  enters  the  House  of  God  as  if  it  were 
the  house  of  his  landlord.  He  is  scared,  and  he  wants  you  to 


be  scared  too.  This  lack  of  independence  is  an  ignoble  trait, 
apart  altogether  from  the  resistance  to  genuinely  critical  ideas. 
But  it  is  a  trait  due  to  the  English  regime.  It  will  go  in  time, 
provided  the  Irish  do  not  sneak  into  dominionism. 

It  will  be  a  long  and  painful  process,  the  fight  for  Irish 
freedom.  At  the  present  time  a  great  encumbrance  has  been 
removed — the  English  occupation — and  modern  technique  is  be- 
ing employed  in  many  branches  of  government.  But  the  index 
to  the  lack  of  real  attractiveness  and  joy  in  Irish  life  is  the 
emigration.  A  man  may  eat  Irish  jam  and  wear  Irish  boots 
and  talk  the  Irish  language  and  still  be  without  free  art,  wide 
science,  and  high  philosophy.  Ireland  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  this  discovery,  unless  deValera  can  draw  it  back  once  more 
to  battle  with  the  myth  of  English  occupation. 
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report  on  time  was  the  second  step  and  the  third  might  be 
called  getting  the  books  out  of  the  school  house  where  they 
had  been  walled  up  as  they  were  few  in  numbers  and  too 
precious  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  We  began 
with  one  book  for  each  grade,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  child. 
They  loved  the  idea  and  the  parents  found  it  quite  possible 
to  take  this  next  step.  Now  we  find  each  child  owning 
the  usual  quota  of  school  books  and  every  one  of  them 
determined  to  carry  them  home  every  night.  The  owning  of 
books  has  of  course  opened  the  doors  of  the  school  library 
wider.  How  we  wish  that  primers  and  readers  and  nature 
books,  well  illustrated  and  with  good  print,  would  rain  down 
on  St.  Helena!  Not  only  do  the  families  of  the  Penn  School 
children  share  in  them  but  our  library  also  sends  a  box — made 
by  the  boys  in  the  shop  with  leather  hinges,  and  provided  with 
a  padlock — large  enough  to  hold  about  thirty  books,  to  each  of 
the  little  county  schools  on  our  Island  and  on  two  or  three 
near-by  islands — schools  that  struggle  with  a  four  to  six  months' 
term  and  a  most  meager  equipment. 

The  civilization  of  any  people  can  be  measured  by  the  books 
in  its  homes;  but  with  the  freer  distribution  of  books  out  from 
the  school  our  object  was  to  bring  the  Island  life  itself  into 
the  classrooms — into  the  little  world  of  teaching  that  had  been 
altogether  too  much  bound  up  in  printed  words.  Mine  was  a 
very  stiff  class  that  marched  out  to  the  woodpile  one  morning 
to  measure  a  cord  instead  of  learning  about  it  on  a  page  in 
the  arithmetic;  a  much  surprised  class  that  paced  off  an  acre 
of  land  in  the  next  field,  instead  of  sitting  at  their  desks  and 
"doing"  some  problem  in  the  books  as  to  carpet-measurement, 
where  there  was  not  a  carpet  in  the  home,  nor  a  yard  of  it 
in  the  store.  But  these  boys  and  girls  gradually  began  to  like 
the  change  from  books  and  memory  to  the  world  about  them. 

Realities  began  to  crop  out  in  the  classrooms.  Some  youngsters 
were  being  shown  that  seven  from  seven  left  nothing.  Said 
the  teacher,  "If  I  sent  you  to  the  store  with  seven  cents  and 
told  you  to  get  one  pound  of  sugar  which  cost  seven  cents, 
what  would  you  have  left?"  "One  pound  of  sugar,  muh," 
promptly  answered  the  little  beginner.  In  another  class  I  found 
that  the  children  had  been  sent  on  an  imaginary  trip  to  the 
store  with  two  dollars  to  spend.  Among  the  things  they  were 
to  buy  was  ten  cents  worth  of  candy.  When  the  answer  was 
called  for  all  the  children  but  one  had  sixty-five  cents  change. 
The  odd  child  had  seventy  cents.  Asked  to  explain  he  said, 
"I  cyan"  eat  mo"  dan  five  cent  wut  ob  candy."  Nature  study 
early  became  popular.  When  one  teacher  discovered  that  her 
grade  had  never  seen  the  fascinating  transformation  of  tadpoles 
to  frogs,  she  started  some  eggs  off  in  a  washbowl  in  her  class- 
room. This  became  the  most  thrilling  corner  in  the  school. 
All  ages  achieved  an  early  arrival  to  see  what  had  happened  in 
the  night.  One  of  the  old  fathers,  drawn  to  that  corner  by 
the  strange  tales  his  children  told  him,  came  to  my  office  on 
his  way  home  saying,  "Dese  teachers  sho'  teach  we  a  heap  ob 
ting.  I  ben  lib  yuh  all  my  life  an'  huccome  I  aint  know  polly- 
wog  tu'n  to  frog?" 

Yet  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  incorporate  agriculture,  upon 
which  the  whole  life  of  the  Islands  depends,  in  our  scheme  of 
education.  The  people  had  always  farmed  and  the  new 
Hampton-trained  teachers  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
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our  school-farmer  as  "a  mere  boy."  For  about  four  years 
the  old  and  the  new  went  on  together,  and  what  a  school  of 
contrasts  we  were!  In  one  room  all  the  youngsters  would  be 
learning  their  lessons  aloud  in  the  old  way,  the  singsong  re- 
minding one  of  a  school  in  the  East.  In  another  room  a  class 
would  be  learning  pages  and  pages  by  rote,  and  then  would 
come  through  the  hall  a  new  teacher  with  her  class  to  measure 
that  hall  or  to  go  to  the  sandpile  for  geography  or  even  to 
the  field  or  garden  for  real  agriculture  that  belonged  in  no 
book.  "Various  branches  hang  on  de  wings  ob  dis  school,"  said 
one  of  the  parents  who  had  caught  the  new  spirit. 

What  were  the  main  branches  which  registered  our  new 
growth  out  from  the  sturdy  stem  of  the  School  of  the  Founders? 
First  came  the  school  farm  and  then  the  school  shops.  We 
saw  that  the  school  must  be  built  on  a  farm  if  it  were  to  teach 
the  islanders  things  of  fundamental  value  for  a  new  time.  Yet 
when  we  began,  this  school  on  a  farm  had  no  garden  and  we 
ate  canned  vegetables  all  of  that  first  winter;  it  had  no  poultry 
plant  nor  turkey  roost.  Old  abandoned  cotton  fields  surrounded 
us  and  the  only  crop  the  fields  produced  were  cockspurs  which 
made  us  miserable  when  we  walked  out. 

But  slowly  this  branch  of  the  work  began  to  make  itself  felt. 
Those  cotton  fields  that  had  produced  only  cotton  since  "before 
the  war,"  and  each  year  less  of  it,  began  to  grow  cow  peas 
and  corn ;  rotation  of  crops  became  a  school  slogan.  It  was 
learned  as  to  meaning  and  as  to  spelling  but  it  was  not  known 
and  understood  till  we  started  our  "miniature  farm"  near  the 
schoolhouse.  It  had  been  first  practiced  on  the  school  farm, 
and  land  that  had  produced  eight  and  ten  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre  began  to  yield  from  twenty  to  thirty.  But  the  school 
farm  itself  was  too  big  to  "see;"  and  so  one  acre,  located  near 
the  road  was  measured  off  by  the  children  and  divided  into 
thirds,  one  grade  planting  cotton,  another  sweet  potatoes,  an- 
other corn.  Careful  accounts  were  kept  and  a  winter  crop  of 
oats  and  vetch  followed.  The  groups  kept  up  this  crop  rota- 
tion for  three  years  so  all  could  visualize  rotation  of  crops  as 
on  a  map;  and  arithmetic  and  agriculture  played  into  each 
other's  hands.  We  thank  Clemson,  South  Carolina  State 
Agriculture  College,  for  this  idea;  and  the  little  play  we  wrote 
to  dramatize  it,  called  The  Soil  Builders  and  Soil  Robbers, 
was  printed  by  them  and  distributed  to  other  schools  in  the 
state. 

Our  first  agriculture  lessons  in  school  had  been  based  on 
school  gardens  like  those  of  any  city  school  in  the  North.  Each 
pupil  was  given  a  small  plot  to  cultivate.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
good  way  to  begin,  for  as  it  was  so  absurdly  different  from 
the  home  work  it  caught  their  interest;  but  we  began  that  way 
because  we  did  not  know  any  better.  Very  soon  we  discovered 
that  it  was  not  the  right  way  to  continue.  The  small  gardens 
were  only  play  and  would  have  lost  their  interest.  Just  before 
that  happened,  we  put  a  whole  group  out  on  a  school  acre  to 
raise  corn  according  to  the  demonstration  method.  Here  was 
the  real  thing.  Again  arithmetic,  for  the  acre  was  measured 
by  the  children;  the  land  rented  from  the  school;  and  the  cost 
of  the  seeds,  fertilizer,  time  of  "man  and  mule,"  and  the  net 
returns  of  the  crop  made  a  computation  worth  while.  When 
the  children  saw  the  actual  money  the  crop  had  made — for  of 
course  the  school  bought  the  fruits  of  their  labor — they  had 
the  fun  of  choosing  what  the  amount  would  buy  for  their 
classroom.  New  enthusiasm  was  thus  kindled  for  next  year's 
work. 

ONE  of  our  best  records  on  a  school  acre  was  St.  John 
School,  our  little  ungraded  school  on  the  grounds  which 
has  been  the  practice  school  for  our  teachers-to-be  and  which 
has  given  us  some  of  the  problems  of  the  ungraded  county 
schools  to  work  on.  Their  teacher  was  a  member  of  my  first 
agriculture  class  at  Penn,  which  lost  and  broke  some  of  their 
tools  that  first  year,  thinking  that  if  the  tools  disappeared, 
agriculture  would  leave  the  school.  His  hatred  of  the  subject 
had  turned  into  love — an  evangel  of  husbandry.  Whenever  he 
sent  out  the  call  in  the  summer  that  the  corn  acre  needed  the 
children  (in  those  days  we  had  no  summer  term)  there  was 
no  lack  in  the  response.  True  agriculturist  that  he  was,  he 
had  planted  water  melons  around  the  corn  crop,  so  the  work 
was  turned  into  a  feast  worth  walking  miles  for  in  the  hot  sun. 
As  the  school  farm  took  form,  food  crops  were  emphasized. 
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We  were  unwelcome  prophets  in  predicting  the  advent  of  the 
boll  weevil,  long  in  advance  of  its  coming  to  the  islands;  but 
a  situation  was  surely  at  hand  when  the  cotton  crop  could  no 
longer  be  depended  upon  as  the  only  means  of  support.  A 
farming  system  of  over  sixty  years  had  to  be  questioned  and 
a  new  economy  begun.  Better  farm  animals  helped  on  the 
revolution.  Mary,  Martha,  Thanksgiving  and  Victory  were 
the  mules  who  led  the  advance.  Chickens  and  pigs  were  added 
and  a  small  herd  of  cattle  built  up  from  grades  with  the  pure- 
bred bull  one  of  the  trustees  sent  down  to  the  school.  Even  the 
dogs  were  not  forgotten  and  our  beautiful  black  collie,  Con- 
stantine,  son  of  St.  Helena,  is  as  well  known  on  the  Island  as 
the  ponies. 

I""1  HE  fields  began  to  change  as  agriculture  settled  into  the 
J.  curriculum.  The  boys  marched  out  to  clear  new  land 
on  the  school  farm  that  had  not  seen  crop  since  the  tasks  of 
overseers  had  kept  their  grandfathers  on  those  acres.  They 
cut  through  the  thick  tangle  of  growth  in  advance  of  Victory 
and  Thanksgiving;  plow  points  were  broken  as  men  and  mules 
turned  the  soil;  and  the  beautiful  field  that  has  the  record  of 
fifty-three  bushels  of  corn  on  the  acre,  and  453^  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes,  still  goes  by  the  name  of  "The  Sticks."  Using 
big  tools  has  a  charm  for  any  well-developed  country  boy.  The 
first  group  came  in  when  some  rather  large  stumps  had  to  be 
dug  up  by  sheer  muscle,  saying  that  they  were  "sick  in  the 
side."  A  night's  rest  and  an  assurance  that  they  could  do  a 
man's  job  resulted  in  their  return  to  "The  Sticks"  and  that 
was  the  last  of  the  complaints  against  the  new  work.  A  new 
plan  is  to  be  put  into  operation  this  year.  Agricultural  plans 
are  never  static.  There  is  to  be  the  Study  Farm  out  in  "The 
Sticks,"  where  our  best  land  lies  and  this  means  a  seven-acre 
block,  measured  off  by  the  agriculture  boys  and  put  into  crops 
that  an  island  farm  should  carry — crops  for  food  for  the  home 
and  stock,  crops  for  cash — and  for  land  improvement.  Here 
all  the  classes  will  work  during  their  agriculture  periods,  fol- 
lowing the  expenditures  as  well  as  the  income,  and  giving  n 
opportunity  to  our  senior  boys  to  serve  as  supervisors  in  the 
group.  This  puts  again  into  practice  our  "miniature"  farm, 
but  on  a  larger  scale,  and  means  agriculture  in  the  field  graded 
as  carefully  as  the  class-room  subjects  are  graded.  And  this 
grading  will  be  true  of  all  our  program  of  industrial  studies. 

A  decadence  in  all  hand  work  had  followed,  the  coming  of 
freedom,  when  plantation  life  had  removed  its  strict  require- 
ments and  the  islands  longed  for  the  book  to  take  the  place 
of  all  labor.  In  the  course  of  half  a  century,  it  had  come  to 
pass  that  practically  all  the  farm  repair  work  was  carried  to 
Beaufort,  our  nearest  town,  or  perhaps  to  Savannah.  When 
I  heard  a  white  friend  say  of  the  Island  boys  that  he  never 
saw  such  a  total  lack  of  mechanical  skill,  that  nearly  all  who 
attempted  to  unscrew  a  nut  naturally  turned  it  to  the  right,  I 
wondered  why  they  shouldn't;  for  they  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity at  home  or  at  school  to  loosen  nuts  or  struggle  with  any 
mechanical  appliances  except  the  tiny  plows  and  cultivators 
which  no  one  taught  them  to  keep  in  order.  If  the  farms 
were  to  come  to  school,  surely  the  farm  tools  and  home  neces- 
sities should  have  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  And  so 
the  school  shops  became  another  main  limb  among  the  "various 
branches"  which  "hang  on  de  wings  ob  dis  school." 

Our  Cope  Industrial  Building  was  the  first  large  structure 
built  by  the  Islanders  themselves— built  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Penn  School.  Under  Hampton 
graduates  they  worked,  the  walls  of  oyster  shell  concrete  rising 
to  song  and  laughter.  It  was  a  normal  development,  using 
their  own  steer  carts  to  carry  sand  'and  oyster  shells,  the  sand 
brought  to  the  school  landing  on  the  school's  boat  from  near-by 
rivers,  the  oyster  shells  from  near-by  oyster  factories.  And  so 
Island  resources,  muscles,  and  spirit  were  utilized  and  "We 
Building"  took  its  place  in  the  school's  equipment  to  make  pos- 
sible a  larger  service  to  the  Island. 

Into  the  new  industrial  building  went  first  of  all  a  class 
of  boys  who  were  learning  to  "sew"  the  Island  baskets.  This 
bit  of  industrial  work  is  not  only  a  hangover  from  the  old 
days  but  has  an  African  origin.  We  had  found  Alfred 
Graham,  one  of  the  plantation  craftsmen  who  had  held  on 
to  his  gift,  using  rushes  that  grow  in  the  tide  rivers,  and  sew- 
ing them  with  strips  of  palmetto.  He  was  an  old  man,  very 
straight  and  self-respecting.  Often  he  would  come  into  my 
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office  "to  git  de  light  on  hit"  so  that  he  could  serve  as  an  in- 
terpreter to  his  people  when  the  new  doings  at  Penn  needed 
so  much  the  native  bridge.  His  loyalty  never  wavered  when 
our  doings  were  most  revolutionary. 

He  had  learned  to  make  baskets  from  his  African  uncle  and 
in  turn  passed  his  skill  on  to  his  great-nephew.  From  the 
first  work-baskets  the  shop  has  taught  the  boys  of  today  to 
make  scrap  baskets  needed  in  every  home,  clothes  hampers 
which  are  sometimes  beautiful  enough  for  a  museum  (these 
were  developed  from  the  old  cotton  baskets),  and  wood  baskets 
such  as  we  found  used  on  the  farms.  These  last  are  ova! 
and  if  "lined  with  pitch  within  and  without"  could  have  servec 
to  conceal  the  infant  Moses  in  the  bull-rushes.  The  baskei 
shop  opens  an  avenue  for  cash  as  well  as  for  education,  foi 
the  school  buys  the  baskets  and  resells  them,  helping  many  i 
home  in  that  way  to  meet  its  taxes. 

The  great-nephew  who  now  teaches  the  craft  has  beei 
through  the  temptations  his  boys  have  to  meet.  Within  : 
year  of  his  graduation  he  had  drifted  to  a  near-by  city  when 
the  lights  and  cash  and  good  times  proved  to  be  more  allurinj 
than  the  country  school.  But  his  adopted  mother  had  othe 
plans  for  George.  She  followed  him  "off  Island,"  and  he: 
determination  resulted  in  the  boy  developing  into  a  gradual 
teacher  at  Penn  with  all  the  feeling  for  the  beautiful  craft  am 
all  the  pride  of  his  old  African  ancestors  in  its  standard  beini 
maintained. 

From  all  corners  of  the  Island  came  the  farm  tools  to  b< 
mended  at  the  Cope  shops,  often  the  boy  who  mended  the  too 
taking  it  home  at  night.  Down  the  oyster-shell  road  anev 
went  closer  connections  between  school  and  farm  and  home 
Not  only  did  the  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  shops  mend  th 
tools;  the  carpenter  shop  took  its  important  place  in  the  schem 
of  life.  Proudly  wrote  one  of  the  boys: 

My  industrial  work  is  carpentry.    This  is  the  first  year  that 
ever  took  carpentry.    Ever  since  I  began  taking  industrial  work 
was  taking  cobbling.    I  like  carpentry  but  I   like  cobbling  bettei 
I  know  it,  and  you  know  it  too,  when  a  man  gets  on  a  fourteen  o 
fifteen  story  building  his  life  is  in  danger.    I  have  never  seen  i 
man  on  a  fifteen  story  building,  but  if  life  spare  me  I  am  hopini 
to  see  one,  or  I  might  gets  on  one.    I  think  cobbling  is  the  mos 
comfortable  trade. 

Though  it  seemed  to  some  a  dangerous  trade,  the  youni 
carpenters  began  to  think  in  terms  of  better  homes.  The  youn 
cobblers  and  harness-makers  have  been  repairing  shoes  to  kee 
hundreds  of  children  in  school.  They  have  seen  the  transfer 
mation  of  harness  mended  with  strings  to  the  best  grade  o 
harness.  And  all  the  work  in  all  these  shops  has  been  teachin; 
the  real  things  of  life.  For  the  girls  the  lessons  in  housekeep 
ing  in  all  its  various  branches,  and  in  sewing  have  given  ther 
also  a  background  of  reality. 

Big  tools  have  joined  the  pens  and  pencils  of  the  classroon 
The  young  farmers  have  moved  up  from  the  primitive  hoe  t 
the  mowing  machine,  the  rice  thrasher,  the  tractor.  They  ar 
learning  how  electricity  is  made  through  the  school's  plan 
how  to  run  the  water  engine,  how  to  run  an  incubator,  hoi 
to  make  cane  syrup.  The  kitchen  range  and  the  sewing  ma 
chines,  the  canner  and  garden  tools,  good  laundry  tubs  an 
clothes  boilers  have  come  to  the  hands  of  their  sisters.  Autc 
mobiles  have  come,  not  only  to  the  school  but  also  to  som 
of  the  Island  homes,  and  many  an  Island  boy  and  girl  no\ 
turns  the  nut  in  the  right  direction  as  naturally  as  a  whit 
brother. 

WE  have  only  a  smalt  dormitory,  which  is,  however  of  ion 
portance  in  giving  the  home  side  and  the  home  problems  t 
the  school  within  itself.  We  began  with  three  boys.  On 
was  Jacob,  another  Solomon,  and  the  third  broke  the  Biblici 
succession  and  bore  the  name  of  Richard.  We  try  to  have  a 
the  graduates  spend  two  or  three  years  on  the  school  farn 
The  milkers  and  the  girl  cooks,  who  get  up  at  four-thirty  i 
the  dark  of  winter,  make  a  striking  contrast  to  thos 
boys  and  girls  who  used  to  wander  in  for  an  eleven  o'cloc 
opening  of  the  older  school.  There  is  a  fine  struggle  on  th 
part  of  many  of  the  parents  to  keep  these  children  in  schoo 
and  standards  have  risen.  Witness  the  trunks  and  suit  cas« 
which  have  taken  the  place  of  calico  squares  in  which  som 
of  our  first  boys  brought  their  clothes. 
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I  cannot  close  without  telling  of  still  another  "branch  that 
langs  on  de  wings  ob  dis  school" — the  development  of  play, 
it  had  been  well-nigh  forgotten,  so  it  seemed  to  us,  when  we 
irst  began  our  work  among  the  people.  The  Negro  child 
)f  the  Sea  Islands  knew  work  far  better  than  play.  Often 
he  first  world  he  saw  was  the  cotton  field,  for  the  baby  was 
aken  to  the  field  and  left  in  one  of  the  rows  to  laugh  or  cry 
is  the  case  might  be,  his  bright  brown  eyes  growing  accus- 
omed  to  the  cotton  or  the  corn,  the  hoe  or  the  old  ox,  even 
>efore  they  knew  the  usual  household  furniture.  His  first 
ilaythings  might  be  the  cotton  stalks  or  grasses.  Even  at  four 
le  was  considered  old  enough  to  help  on  the  farm,  as  he 
rould  drop  the  cotton  seed  in  the  hole  made  by  a  hoe  going 
m  ahead,  and  covered  by  a  hoe  or  by  the  feet  of  the  older 
>erson  following.  Acres  of  cotton  were  planted  in  this  way. 
t  was  as  vital  to  introduce  good,  hard  play  as  it  was  to  bring 
he  farm  to  the  school  and  to  teach  farmers'  trades.  The 
lignity  of  work  had  to  be  paralleled  with  the  gospel  of  play. 

We  began  on  base  ball,  and  our  Hampton  teachers  were 
:ngaged  to  play  with  the  pupils  as  well  as  to  work  with  them. 
'I  don't  care  how  hard  I  work,"  wrote  one  of  the  boys  when 
'.  was  off  Island.  "I  have  a  base-ball  game  behind  me,  and 
lave  a  base-ball  game  before  me  on  Saturday."  Rules  and 
;ood  sport-spirit  soon  took  their  proper  place  and  quarrels  fell 
iff.  Basket  ball  and  even  foot  ball  have  been  introduced. 
iwings  and  teeter  boards  came  in  the  grove. 

Folk  games  were  introduced  and  we  often  met  groups  of 
•Jiildren  playing  them  in  the  road  as  they  sang  the  melody, 
iinging  is  as  natural  as  breathing  to  the  Islanders;  it  belongs 
vith  our  bright  sunshine  and  vivid  colors  of  marsh  and  river, 
if  long  stretches  of  sky  and  clouds.  It  is  easier  to  chop  wood 

0  the   rhythm   of  an  old   Spiritual;   it  is   easier   to   scrub  and 
rash  as  you  sing, 

Ebery  time  I  feels  de  sperit 
Movin  in-a  muh  heart, 

II  will  pray 
Oh,  ebery  time  I  feels  de  sperit 
Movin'  in-a  muh  heart 
I  will  pray 
I  looks  all  about  me 
It  looks  so  shine 
I  ask  muh  Lord 
Ef  all  were  mine. 

More  than  one  visitor  from  Africa  has  been  reminded  of 
African  boat  songs  as  he  has  listened  to  the  Island  Spirituals 
ind  perhaps  this  is  a  clue  to  the  habit  of  singing  at  work. 

Their  innate  sense  of  rhythm  was  well  illustrated  when  the 
iew  instruments  came  down  so  that  a  Penn  School  Band  might 
ake  its  place  in  our  curriculum  of  work  and  play.  Once 
very  year — and  that  time  is  chosen  to  light  up  the  long  pull 

1  our  real  winter  months  when   the   going  is   the   most   dif- 
icult — there    is    one    whole    delirious    Week    of    Song,    which 
i  opened  by   a   Sermon   on   Song  given   in   our   churches,   and 
very   day   at   noon    chapel    a   concert   is    arranged.     Different 
•rganizations   sing,   the   older   people   as   well   as   the  younger, 
lot    only    Spirituals    but    the    folk    songs    of    other    peoples, 
ational  hymns,  the  church  choirs  being  included  in  the  Week 
or  special  music  of  their   own   choosing.     I   can   but  wonder 
f  it  is  not  literally  true  that  their  love  of  singing  has  carried 
hese  people  through  all  their  experiences  without  bitterness. 

When  we  compare  Penn  School  with  the  typical  county 
chool  of  the  cotton  lands  we  can  get  a  true  measure  of  what 
uch  a  rounded  scheme  of  education  means.  In  our  county 
chools  on  the  Sea  Islands,  in  a  room  that  is  rough  and  cheer- 
:ss,  a  large  group  of  ungraded  children  gather,  sometimes 
ighty  pupils  for  one  teacher  to  handle.  Painted  boards  serve 
s  blackboards,  rough  benches  hold  the  crowd,  and  when  a  class 
i  called,  it  is  something  of  a  marvel  to  see  the  boys  and  girls 
limb  out  without  making  their  neighbors  move  from  their  seats. 
^  four  to  six  months'  term  hardly  gives  time  for  the  subjects 
8  go  round  and  yet  it  seems  remarkable  to  see  how  many 
hildren  learn  in  spite  of  these  poor  conditions. 

"Yours  is  the  best-hewn  plan  for  we  people,"  said  a  parent 
t  one  of  our  meetings.  "This  Parents'  League  is  necessary 
o  change  brains  with  each  other.  I  am  sure  proud  of  my 
hillun  in  school.  An'  dey  gib  me  glad  fo'  dey  eddycashun. 

tells  yo,'  I   have   to   stan  on  my  toe  wid  dem." 


(NGROSSED  in  the  future  concerns 
of  your  work-a-day  life,  you  may 
not  have  that  anticipated  opportunity  to 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  principles  and 
technique    generally    underlying    social 
work — an  acquaintanceship  so  essen- 
tial to  your  continued  professional 
growth.    1?   1?   •»   The  Spring 
Quarter  begins  March 
nineteenth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


The  National  School  of 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  for 
Professional  Study 

A  graduate,  resident  school  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  professional  leadership  in  the 
Association.  Open  also  to  graduate  students  preparing 
for  work  with  women  and  girls  in  social  and  religious 
organizations.  Single  courses  may  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  graduate  work  at  Columbia  or  other 
institutions. 


For  information  address 
135  East  52nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Bryn  Mawr  College 

CAROLA  WOERISHOFFER  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships 

Preparation   for  all  types  of  work  in   Social   Case 
Work,  Community  Organization,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions and  Social  and  Industrial  Research. 
Open  to  Graduate  Students  Only 

One  and  two  year  certificates. 
Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Write   immediately  for   fuller  information. 
Address:  BRYN  MAWR,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
HOSPITAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS — 

18-20  E.  Division  St..  Chicago,  111.  Miss 
Helen  Beckley,  Executive  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE     SECURITY Aim:      To      promote 

through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  president.  A. 
Epstein,  executive  secretary,  104  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret     Sanger,     President,     104 

Fifth    Avenue,    New    York    City.      Purpose: 
To  teach   the  need   for  birth  control   to   pre- 
vent   destitution,    disease    and    social    deteri- 
oration;   to    amend    laws    adverse    to    birth 
control;    to    render    safe,    reliable    contracep- 
tive   information    accessible    to    all    married 
Prsons.       Annual      membership,      $2.00      to 
00.00.      Birth    Control    Review    (monthly) 
.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING,   INC Promotes      the      cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright,  1601 — 35th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE 

BLIND,  INC. President,     M.     C.     Migel, 

125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor.  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave     New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER—  Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  (5.00. 


AMERICAN      WOMEN'S      HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,   1917)— 637  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman.  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.I).  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE— 151  Fifth  Avenue, 
Volunteer  Placement  Education  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.  Mrs.  Richard  Campbell, 
Sec'y. 


THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 


CHILD  HEALTH  DEMONSTRATION 
COMMITTEE — Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  di- 
rector, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.. 
Administers  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Program — demonstrating  integrated 
child  health  services  in  small  communities: 
Fargo,  N.  D.;  Clarke  County-Athens,  Ga.; 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn.;  Marion  County, 
Ore.  Bulletins  free  on  request. 


CHILD     WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF 

AMERICA,  Inc. 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,   INCOR- 
PORATED  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudion,  New 

York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


Sandwiches  and  Checks 

''TTrE  have  made  an  arrangement 
W  with  our  bank,"  reads  an 
announcement  in  a  delicatessen  shop, 
"by  which  they  will  not  sell  sand- 
wiches and  we  will  not  cash  checks." 

Not  a  bad  idea!  The  expert  in 
finance  and  the  skilled  sandwich  maker, 
each  to  his  own  dough. 

Much  of  the  misunderstanding  that 
exists  in  human  relations  comes  from 
breadmakers  attempting  the  expert 
touch  in  finance  and  financiers  dabbling 
in  the  noble  art  of  preparing  food. 

It  doesn't  work.  That  is  why  we 
have  state  departments  to  direct  our 
foreign  relations,  tuberculosis  societies 
to  cut  down  the  death-rate  and  child 
labor  committees  to  safeguard  the 
early  years  of  American  citizens. 


Each    organization    listed    in    these 

pages   knows    its   subject    and    doesn't 

attempt  to  mix  sandwiches  and  checks. 
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COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO 

OPERATION 409     Palmer     Bldg.,     Al 

lanta,  Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Directoi 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitude 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopen 
tion,  and  popular  education.  Correspondent 
invited. 


COUNCIL    ON    ADULT    EDUCATIOf 
FOR      THE      FOREIGN -BORN  - 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Communit 
organization  and  clearing-house  for  educi 
tion  and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-bon 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counsellin 
agency.  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley;  Trea( 
urer,  William  H.  Woodin;  Secretary,  Robei 
T.  Hill. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOMJ 

MISSIONS 105  Eait  22d  St.,  New  Yori 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretarj 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women' 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  an 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  conan 
tation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrant! 

Summer    service     for    college    student] 

Laura  H.   Parker,  Executive  Supervise! 

Religious    Work    directors    in    Governmet 

Indian    Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  Peopli 
follow-up  of   New    Americans. 


EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN 
CIL  OF  AMERICA— L.  W.  Walla* 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Directo: 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  a 
tional  educational  campaign  to  promote  ej 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defect 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lightioi 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides- 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  socii 
agencies  invited. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  TH1 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  II 
AMERICA Constituted  by  28  Protestai 

communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  an 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22* 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  ] 

E.  Jofcnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Servic 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  Internation 
Justice  and  Goodwill;  Rev.  S.  L.  Guliel 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  D 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negr 
youth  for  community  service.  Collegia 
work  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  EC 
nomics,  Business,  Library  Science,  Buildlf 
Construction,  and  Summer  School.  Publish 
the  "Southern  Workman."  Free  materi 
concerning  the  Negro  and  race  relation 
James  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


HUDSON  GUILD 436     West     27th     Str« 

Dr.    John    L.    Elliott,    head    worker.      No 

sectarian  neighborhood  house:  organized 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  wa; 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  C 
operative  effort.  Social,  educational,  recre 
tional  activities  for  men,  women,  and  chi 
dren.  Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhw 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Support* 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  membership 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    METHOD 
OF  PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY- 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  directo 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  pc 
mote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  til 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatr 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  trainii 
for  these  and  similar  services;  to  condu 
related  studies,  education  and  publication 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commo 
wealth  Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  > 
Delinquency. 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


HE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT— A  national  organization 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  includ- 
ing monthly  Bulletin. 


£AGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry 
through  its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture 
services  and  organization  of  college  and 
city  groups.  Executive  Directors,  Harry  W. 
Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


IATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES — 25  West  43d 
Street,  New  York,  Marcus  L.  Bell,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of  serv- 
ice points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  the  Societies,  supple- 
mented by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 


(ATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—  Mr«.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  gneeral  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 


IATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE— Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


IATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC'(est,  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Algonquin). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 


'HE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.  —Dr.  Wil- 

liam H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frank- 
wood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr. 
George  K.  Pratt,  assistant  medical  director; 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Field:  mental 
hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, delinquency,  dependency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  child  guidance,  industry,  social 
work,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly, 
$3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene 
monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


qu 
Bu 


lletin," 


Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Stadia  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL   OF  WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  h«use 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Sherman   C.    Kingsley,    president, 

Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
ii  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
May  2nd-9th,  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS— Mrs.   A.   H.    Reere, 

President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCH  MIS- 
SION OF  HELP 1133    Broadway,    New 

York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Fifteen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
staffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 


NATIONAL    FEDERATION     OF    DAY 

NURESRIES (org.  1898),  Room  907,  105 

East  22nd  St.,  New  York  (tel.  Gramercy 
5258).  To  unite  in  one  central  body  all  day 
nurseries;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest 
attainable  standard;  to  act  as  a  central 
bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  existing 
day  nurseries,  and  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature  that  may  prove  help- 
ful in  the  organization  of  new  day  nurseries. 
Mrs.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Baldwin,  Treas. ;  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Dodge,  Sec'y;  Miss  H.  M.  Sears,  Exec. 
Sec'y. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.— 370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work   among   colored    people. 
To   create  and   stimulate  health   conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among    the   col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To  recruit,   help  educate  and   place  young 
colored    women    in    public    health    work. 
Work     supported     by     memberships     and 
voluntary    contributions. 


in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. For  further  information  address  Leoa 
C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE-For  «,cimi 

service,  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Janes,  exec. 
secy;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION-Mrs.  Ella  A. 
isoole,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
mnt,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican People  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Economics  of  Prohibition,  Social 
Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
Racial  Groups,  and  other  allied  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Official  publication:  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 


PLAYGROUND      AND     RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION     OF    AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request 


TOWN  HALL 123  W.  43  St.     Civic  center 

dedicated  to  community  interests.  Erected 
by  League  for  Political  Education  in  1921. 
Daily  lectures,  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc. 
R.  E.  Ely,  W.  B.  Cleveland,  Directors;  H. 
W.  Taft,  Chairman  Trustees.  Also  head- 
quarters Town  Hall  Club,  for  men  and 
women,  Albert  Shaw,  President.  Visitors 
welcomed. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 


IATIONAL       SOCIETY       FOR       THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.   Cmrrts,   Managing  Director;     Mrs. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS -At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dpbbs-Ferry-«n-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
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WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA —  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Speneer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 

SURVEY) 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertiie- 
menti  eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  iix  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  has 
several  openings  for  medical  social  work- 
ers, with  a  knowledge  of  Yiddish.  Ex- 
perienced or  with  case  work  experience. 
One  of  the  positions  is  for  a  worker  to 
assign  hospital  rates  for  patients,  which 
offers  a  good  opportunity  for  one  with  a 
pleasing  personality  and  a  knowledge  of 
case  work  and  family  budgets.  Write  fully, 
stating  age,  education,  experience.  State 
minimum  salary  expected.  Address  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  5th  &  Reed  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ASSISTANT  ADMITTING  WORKER 
in  large  dispensary  in  middle  west.  Social 
worker  with  case  work  experience ;  dis- 
pensary or  hospital  experience  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Must  speak  Yiddish. 
6034  SURVEY. 


FAMILY  CASE  WORKER  with  super- 
visory experience  by  Jewish  family  wel- 
fare agency  in  large  community  within 
commuting  distance  of  New  York.  Apply 
by  letter,  giving  educational  background, 
experience,  etc.  6035  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  NEGRO  CASE  WORKER 
between  25  and  35  for  a  research  demon- 
stration job  in  the  South.  State  fully  ex- 
perience and  educational  qualifications. 
Apply  6024  SURVEY. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  need 
men  with  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  and  experience  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Thirty-day  Training  Schools  before 
or  after  placement.  Further  information 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  High  type  Jewish  woman  as 
social  worker  with  girls  paroled  from  state 
institution.  Apply  Jewish  Board  of  Guard- 
ians, 228  East  i9th  Street. 


WANTED:  Assistant  headwofker,  Jew- 
ess, for  community  house.  Experience  with 
children  essential.  State  qualifications. 
Address  6039  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

FOR  NEXT  SUMMER.  Harvard  Ed. 
M.,  teacher  of  physical  education  since 
1921 ;  student  at  Harvard,  Columbia 
Teachers'  College,  New  York  University, 
and  Manumit,  summer  schools.  6036  SUR- 
VEY. 


MAN,  28,  college  training,  three  years 
experience  in  orphanage  as  assistant  super- 
intendent, knowledge  of  institutional  rou- 
tine and  handling  of  boys.  Martin  Tumin, 
care  of  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  seven 
years  experience  as  worker  with  boys 
groups,  seeks  part-time  connection  with 
social  organization,  settlement  or  institu- 
tion in  New  York.  6032  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  and  MATRON 
with  special  training  and  experience  will 
be  available  after  February  ist  for  Chil- 
dren's Home,  Correctional  Institution  or 
Boys  School.  Best  of  references  furnished. 
Apply  6033  SURVEY. 

MEN  WANTED 


MEN  interested  in  advancing  in  the 
field  of  social  work  are  wanted  as  students 
in  The  National  School  for  Institution  Ex- 
ecutives and  other  Workers.  See  classified 
Ad  on  Page  607. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  DISCRIMINATING  SERVICE 
ARE  YOU  USING  IT? 

Trained   and   experienced   workers   are   available   for   such   positions   as — 


Nurses — school    and    industrial: — 
Hospital,   School  and   Institutional:  — 

Superintendents 

Graduate   Nurses 

Dietitians 

Matrons   and   Housekeepers 

Recreation   Workers 

Secretaries 


Executive   Secretaries 
Medical   Social    Workers,    R.N. 
Family    Case   Workers 
Personnel  and    Employment 
Deans 
Principals 
Teachers 

Secretaries — churches,     schools 
doctors'    offices 

When  you  have  a  position  to  fill  notify  us  of  your  requirements. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 
100  East   42nd  Street  Athland    6000  New  York,   N.   Y. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  W  omen 

11    East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social    Work    Dept.    in   charge   of    Pauline   R. 

Strode,     Ph.B.     University     of     Chicago     and 

graduate    of    Chicago     School    of    Civics    and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE    R.   STEIN,    Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 

1 8     EAST    41  ST    STREET,     N  EW    YORK 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE,  31— Varied  experience 
familiar  with  institutional  child  care,  vo 
cational  guidance,  adaptable,  ten  year 
managerial  capacities,  desires  connectioi 
at  once  with  orphanage  or  allied  organi 
zation.  6029  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  desires  position  with  Com 
munity  Chest  or  Welfare  organization 
Special  training  and  experience  in  botl 
fields.  6020  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wishes  responsible, 
interesting,  remunerating  position.  Colleg« 
graduate,  special  courses,  psychology  and 
sociology,  secretary-stenographer  ten  yean, 
teacher  more  than  three,  some  social  work, 
library  work  one  year.  Philadelphia  01 
vicinity  preferred.  6023  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with 
education  and  training  in  social  work, 
twelve  years'  experience  in  rural  and  in- 
dustrial fields  in  East  and  West,  wishes  » 
challenging  organization  job  where  knowl- 
edge of  case  work  is  used  in  child  welfare. 
South  of  East  preferred.  6021  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Position  as  Executive  Sec- 
retary, by  experienced  executive  and  case 
worker.  Responsible  positions  held  in  the 
fields  of  Family  Welfare,  Children  and 
Medical  Social  Service.  Exceptional  ad- 
ministrative and  organizing  ability.  Re- 
ply 6037  SURVEY. 


DIETITIAN  or  MATRON  by  Jewess, 
capable,  conscientious,  practical  worker,  in 
hospital  or  institution,  city  or  country.  6038 
SURVEY. 


"Home -Making   as   a   Profession" 

Is  a  30-pp.  111. handbook— it's  FREE.  Home-study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  for  teaching,  institution 
management,  etc..  and  for  home  making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Hoa*  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St..  ChloaM 


NEW  YORK  BOOKSHOPS 

Schulte's  Book  Store — We      buy      and 

ell  Theological  libraries  and  collections  of 
;ood  books.  Correspondence  solicited. 
iCHULTE'S  BOOKSTORE,  80-82  Fourth 
\ve.,  New  York  City,  New  York. 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER 


•COMPLETE  and  unexpurgated  transla- 
**  tions  of  Foreign  Masterpieces.  Privately 
tinted  and  Illustrated  Editions.  Rous- 
<eau's  Confessions,  Boccacio's  Decameron, 
Balzac's  Droll  Stones,  the  Heptameron, 
Jabelais,  etc.,  $3.50  each.  Catalogue  upon 
•equest.  American  Book  Collectors,  Dept. 
55,  321  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


'  Alloa    Bradley,    famous    expert 
•bows  just  how  to  make   home 
cooking,      cake-making,     candy 
making  give  big  profit*.  How  to 
cater,  run  profitable  TEA   ROOMS. 
Inns,  Cafeterias,  etc.  —  over  51  ways 
M   Make  Money!     Write  today  for  Illus. 
bMklet    "Cooking    for    Profit."    it's   FREE. 


list  or 


KFICID    School   of   Homt   EcooonKi.   849  L  58lk  Sired. 


HOME  MADE  CANDY 

HOME  MADE  CANDIES  $.50  lb.,  E.  H. 
vliller,  Hillsdale,  R.2,  N.  Y. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 

for    trained    executive    and    other 


|  workers  in  institutions? 

I  Do    you    realize   the    constant    demand 
\  from    Boards    of   Directors   for   practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
positions? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  its  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

We  are  unable  to  fill  continuous  re- 
quests coming  to  us  for  well  trained 
personnel. 

For  further  information  address 

LEON    C.    FAULKNER,   Managing   Director 

THE    NATIONAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL 

Dobbs   Ferry  on    Hudson 

FOR    INSTITUTION     EXECUTIVES 

AND    OTHER    WORKERS 

New  York 


(Formerly   Atlas  Social   Workers'   Exchange) 

A  Non-Philanthropic  Organization, 
Devoted  Exclusively  to  Charitable  Institutions. 

ALL  PHILANTHROPIC  ORGANIZATIONS  ARE  INVITED   TO 
BECOME    MEMBERS    AND    AVAIL    THEMSELVES    OF    THE 

Cooperating  Buying 

Free  Information  Service 

Social  Workers'  Free  Placement  Bureau 

Office  Service  for  Executives  Monthly  Publication 

424  Madison  Avenue  at  49th  Street  New  York  City 

Telephone:    VANDERBILT  9435  Membership   $10   per   Year 


BACK  NUMBERS 
WANTED 

If  you  have  no  further  need  for 
your  Surveys  of  the  following 
dates,  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  return  them  for  our  use? 

1926 

December  Graphic 
November    1 
October    I,    15 
September    1  5 

1927 
May    I 
June     I 
July    I,    15 
October    15 


PAMPHLETS 


(In 


CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
study  course,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"SOME  DESIRABLE  GOALS  FOR  MOTION  PIC- 
TURES— A  CONSIDERATION  OF  MOTION 
PICTURES,  CHILDREN,  AND  COMMUNITY 
LIFE."  H.  Dora  Stecker,  Apartment  49, 
3362  Reading  Road,  Cincinnati,  Pre- 
printed from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  n 
pp.  Ten  cents  per  copy;  five  cents  in 
quantifies  of  100. 

LESSONS  IN  GOVERNMENT.  Four  page, 
<even  lesson  pamphlet  for  naturalization 
classes.  Simple  language  and  large 
type.  Third  edition.  Samples  on  request. 
Postpaid,  300.  a  dozen,  $2.00  a  hundred. 
Address,  Henry  M.  Allen,  35  Easterly 
Avenue,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.     Put  it 
in   your   library.     $3.00   a   year.     19   W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental    Hygiene,    370    Seventh    Avenue, 
New  York. 
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'Printing 
Multigraphing 
Typewriting 
Mailing 


Better.  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an   expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 
Mailing   Company 

34th   Street   at  8th   Avenue 

Lackaivanna   1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


40  East  22nd  Street 


uh,«r.pn,D«I  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I      .  .  .Mlil!" 

rewriting     I_^^^M_^^_^^^«|       Addreeimf 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us ! 


PRINTING.  500  letterheads,  S^  x  11, 
$2.50;  1,000,  $4.00;  half-size  letterheads, 
1,000,  $3.25,  good  bond;  500  6^  envelopes, 
$2.00,  1,000,  $3.00,  prices  include  printing. 
Better  grade  paper  proportionate  prices. 
Small  publications  a  specialty.  Rue  Pub. 
Co.,  Denton,  Md. 


SIGNS  AND  POSTERS 

Posters  and    Indoor  Signs 

Made  for  All   Occasions  on  one  week's  . 
notice.     Very  reasonable  terms.' 

Write  for  particulars. 

H.  O.  CONDIT 

54  Careton  Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
SURVEY) 


Travel,  Resorts,  Real  Estate 


ST.  ANDREW'S  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL 

237  EAST  17th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Episcopal  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  offer  hospitality  to  con- 
valescent or  tired  business  girls  and  women. 

Rest,  good  food,  and  refined  surroundings  are  provided.  Roof-sun- 
porch  overlooks  park.  Guests  are  free  to  attend  outside  Clinics  and  may  receive 
visitors  daily. 

Condition  on  admission  must  not  endanger  or  annoy  other  guests. 
Chronic  or  aged  patients  are  not  eligible. 

Rates:  dormitory,  $5.00  a  week;  private  rooms,  $io.oo-$2o.oo  a  week; 
or  adjusted  according  to  circumstances.  Season,  October  to  May. 

Apply    to    Sister    in    Charge.      Telephone    Ashland    4728. 

ST.   ANDREW'S  REST,    County   Branch,   Woodcliff  Lake,   New  Jersey.     Open, 
May  15  to  October.    Telephone,  Park  Ridge  152. 

!!IIII!IIIIM!ill!!!^ 


ARLINGTON  HOTEL 


IDEAL  DOWNTOWN  LOCATION 
One  of  the  4"M  Hotels 


4"M 
HOTELS 

Washin?ton.D£.lT1LKNHALI- 


CAIRO 
COLONIAL 

MARTINIQUE 


(.ways 

A-ROOM          "A  ROOM 

WITH  WITH 

RUNNING          PRIVATE 

WATER.  BATH 


OPERATED  BY  MADDUX,  MARSHALL,  MOSS  &MftUOR><;/vc. 


WRITE  FOR  A  fKff  COPY  OF  OUR 'LOO  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  MAP  OF  WASHINGTON 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


IN     NEW    YORK'S    PARADISE! 


A«<    > 
ACre 


tract    in    the    Foothills. 

200  miles  from  N.  Y.  C. 
and  Phila.  Excellent  (or  summer 
colony  or  convalescent  camp.  $1000 
worth  of  standing  timber.  Large  sup- 
ply of  field  stones  suitable  for  cabins. 
Secluded  not  isolated.  Swimming. 
Boating.  Fishing.  Horseback  riding. 
Pleasant  motor  trips.  Haven  of 
health.  20  to  40  degrees  cooler.  20 
min.  to  golf  links.  Title  clear.  Sacri- 
ficed on  account  of  reverses  for  only 
$2500  cash.  S.  B.  BARTON,  Owner, 
Nichols,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  HOME  FOR  SALE 

For  Sale:  A  country  house,  comfortable; 
roomy,  all  improvements,  near  schools, 
churches,  stores.  $3,000  cash  required; 
terms.  Write  6004  SURVEY  for  full  infor- 
mation. 


N 


Jersey 


TRAINED  NURSE,  owning  home  in  de- 
lightful climate  will  sell  at  sacrifice  to 
quick  buyer;  suitable  for  convalescent 
home  or  summer  boarders.  Electricity 
available.  Pleasant  motor  trips,  near 
stream,  large  river  close  by.  Haven  of 
health.  Historical  section.  Easy  terms. 
Sale  price  $4,000.  W.  PLUMMER,  (Own- 
er), 44  Market  St.,  SALEM,  N.  J. 


W 


isconsin 


pOR  SALE— AT  SACRIFICE— Academy 
building,  modernly  equipped,  on  campus 
of  12  acres  with  fine  outlook,'  in  central 
Wisconsin,  suitable  for  school,  sanitarium, 
or  home.  W.  M.  ELLIS,  Ashland,  Wis. 


TOURS 


TEMPLE  TOURS 


50  Spring  and  Summer  Tours  to 

EUROPE 

Delightful  Old  World  Routes 

Extensive  Motoring  &  Sightseeing 

Small  Parties,  Low  Prices 

Send  /or  Booklet 


The  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sailing  April  and  June 

with  Tours  through 

EUROPE  AND  NEAR  EAST 

Famous  Lecturers,  Low  Price* 

Send  for  Booklet 


443-M  Park  Square  Building,  Boston 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


200  All  Expen»«  Tour.  $195  «p.      Book). 

HcAonuMu  uJ  Scudimiu  Craua,  $390 
ALLEN  TOURS,  be..  154  B.jUi«  Strwt.  B~i» 


EUROPE 

Student    and   Standard    Tours 


n 


Parties  sailing  from  New  York 
Montreal  in  May,  June  and  July.  Good 
accommodations,  experienced  conductors, 
thorough  sightseeing,  moderate  prices. 
Liberal  terms  to  organizers. 

Write    for    descriptive    booklet 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

500  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 

given  an  organizer  of  party  of  five.  Tours 
$350  to  $2,600.     Passport,   Visas   included. 

Established  1900 

BABCOCK   TOURS 

South  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Classified  Advertisements 

should  reach  the  offices  of 

The  Survey 

as  follows: 

For  Graphic  number,  loth  of  the 
month  preceding  publication  date. 

For  Midmonthly,  28th  of  month 
preceding  publication  date. 
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"Nuthin'  I  Like!" 


and  expectantly  he  had  gone  to  dinner.  "7\[uthin'  "  he 
lilted — just  things  which  "were  good  (or  him".  String  beans — he  wouldn't 
eat  them.  Time  had  come  for  discipline.  When  told  that  he  was  to  have  none  of 
a  favorite  dessert,  he  gave  in.  Smiling  thro*  his  tears  after  the  first  few  mouth/uls, 
he  said,  "I  didn't  \now  it,  but  I  was  lining  string  beans  all  the  time?" 


PERHAPS  in  your  own  home  there 
is  a  small  child  who  is  finicky  about 
his  food.    But  you  insist  upon  his 
having  plenty  of  milk,  cereals,  vegetables 
and  the  other  foods  he  requires,  for  you 
know  that  the  growth  of  his  body  and 
his  health  depend  upon  the  "building" 
foods  he  eats. 

But  how  about  yourself?  Have  you 
dropped  into  the  habit  of  ordering  what 
you  like  without  regard  to  the  foods  you 
need  to  build  and  repair  your  body  and 
to  keep  it  in  the  best  possible  condition 
of  health?  And  do  you  know  how  much 
food  you  require,  or  how  little? 


After  hard  physical  labor  or  vigorous 
exercise  a  man  needs  more  food  to  meet 
his  energy  requirements.  The  man  who 
uses  his  muscles  but  little  and  works 
with  his  brain  needs  less  food,  or  "fuel", 
for  his  human  engine. 

Diet  is  literally  a  separate  problem  for 
each  individual.  The  "overweight"  is 
usually  too  fond  of  starchy,  sugary 
and  fatty  foods  and  disinclined  to  eat 
vegetables  and  fruits,  while  the  "un- 
derweight"  often  neglects  the  fat- 
tening foods  he  needs.  Appetite  is 
not  always  a  reliable  guide  to  correct 
eating,  neither  is  the  price  of  the  food. 


If  you  are  blessed  with  good  health  and 
good  digestion,  take  time  to  find  out 
what  constitutes  a  properly  balanced 
day  to  day  diet  for  a  person  of  your  age 
— how  much  meat,  fish,  cheese  and  milk 
you  require,  how*many  sweet  foods,  and 
most  important  of  all — how  many  vege- 
tables. Don't  forget  the  string  beans  or 
the  tomato,  King  of  the  Vitamins.  Raw 
salads,  fruit,  butter,  cream  and  nuts  are 
important  parts  of  the  regular  food  sup- 
ply when  taken  in  correct  amounts.  And 
six  to  eight  glasses  of  water  daily,  please 
— mainly  between  meals. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that,  through  a 
well'balanced  ration,  you  can  keep  in 
good  condition  every  part  of  your  body 
— muscles,  bones,  vital  organs,  nerves, 
eyes,  teeth  and  even  hair. 

Incorrect  diet  is  responsible  for  a  vast 
number  of  ailments  and  lack  of  strength 
and  vigor.  It  is  estimated  that  three  calls 
out  of  ten  in  doctors'  offices  are  caused 
by  faulty  diet — errors  that  may  be  easily 
corrected.  If  you  wish  to  have  better 
health  and  probably  longer  life,  apply 
the  new  knowledge  of  food  and  nutri- 
tion, gained  for  you  through  the  chem- 
ical research  of  recent  years.  It  is  really 
amazingly  interesting  to  discover  what 
each  particular  food  contributes  to  the 
body— to  know  just  what 
to  eat  if  you  wish  to  re- 
duce your  weight,  or  in- 
crease your  weight,  or 
keep  it  normal — to  know 
what  your  body  needs 
when  you  feel  that  your 
energy  is  low. 

For  more  enjoyment  in  eat- 
ing and  for  better  health 
from  eating,  begin  today 
to  learn  what  to  eat. 


Because  our  daily  food  needs  are  little  understood  by  most 
persons,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  pre- 
pared a  booklet,  "The  Family  Food  Supply",  which  tells  what 
to  buy  and  how,  and  includes  diet  and  marketing  helps,  for 
the  housewife. 

The  best  food  is  not  always  the  most  expensive,  and  the  most 
expensive  is  oftentimes  far  from  the  best.  The  least  costly 
foods  can  often  be  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  more 
nourishment  and  more  taste-satisfaction  than  those  which 
are  extravagant  in  price* 


By  means  of  this  booklet,  the  modern  housekeeper  can  easily 
find  out  which  foods  her  family  requires.  She  will  learn  which 
foods  are  needed  by  a  man  who  does  heavy  physical  labor* 
which  are  necessary  for  the  office-worker,  which  for  herself 
and  which  for  the  growing  child. 

"The  Family  Food  Supply"  tells  how  to  buy  economically 
and  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  "Metropolitan 
Cook  Book".  A  copy  of  either,  or  both,  will  be  mailed,  free, 
upon  your  request. 

HALEY  FISKE.  President. 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  theWorld,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  each  year 


How  Much  Did  These 
Books  Cos  t  YOU  ? 


Members  of  the 

LITERARY  GUILD      _ 

Received  these  Best  Sellers 

And  Nine  others  for  HALF  PRICE! 


60,000  copies 


92,000 
copies 


When  did  you  read  these  books 
and  how  much  did  you  pay  for  them? 
Were  you  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  merit  of  TRISTRAM;  merit 
that  has  caused  its  sales  to  leap  to 
42,000  copies?  Are  you  one  of  the 
90,000  who  has  bought  TRADER 
HORN?  Or  are  you  still  "planning" 
to  get  it  soon?  Has  CIRCUS  PA- 
RADE  cost  you  a  night's  sleep  as  it 
did  O.  O.  Mclntyre?  Did  you  pay 
full  price  for  it? 

These  three  books  have  taken 
America  by  storm.  Everywhere  peo- 


LITERARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,   Inc. 
55   Fifth   Avenue,   Dept.  30  SG, 
New  York   City. 

!     should     like     to     have     a     copy     of 
WINGS.      No   obligation,   of   courie. 


Name     

Address     

City State. 


pie  are  discussing  them— the  three 
outstanding  books  of  the  season. 

Every  member  of  the  Literary 
Guild  received  these  books  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  They  read  them  when 
they  were  new,  fresh  from  the  pres- 
ses. Guild  subscribers  were  reading 
them  and  they  paid  only  half  of  the 
regular  price. 

Can  you  ask  for  greater  proof  that 
this  new  idea  in  book  distribution 
actually  works?  That  it  does  give 
you  the  books  you  want  to  read? 
That  it  saves  you  money? 

JUDGE  THE  LITERARY   GUILD  BY 
WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE! 

These  are  only  three  of  the  im- 
portant Guild  selections.  Each  month 
the  Editorial  Board  chooses  another. 
As  a  member  you  look  forward  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Guild  book  from 
the  postman,  almost  like  a  child  be- 
fore Christmas.  Your  anticipation 
enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
contents  of  that  package  is  a/ways 
interesting. 

Your  membership  in  the  Guild  as- 
sures you  of  one  outstanding  book 


each  month.  It  gives  you  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  in  your 
community  to  read  the  books  that  the 
nation  will  be  discussing  a  few  weeks 
later.  It  saves  you  the  endless  search 
for  really  worth-while  reading.  It 
eliminates  the  chance  of  your  choos- 
ing dull  and  mediocre  works.  // 
saves  you  half  of  the  regular  price 
of  twelve  chosen  books  each  year! 

THESE    FAMOUS    MEN   AND 

WOMEN  CHOOSE  YOUR 

BOOK  EACH  MONTH 

Elinor  Wylie,  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  Zona  Gale,  Glenn  Frank  and 
Willem  Hendrik  van  Loon  assist 
Carl  Van  Doren,  Editor-in-Chief,  to 
choose  the  Guild  book  from  the  ma- 
jor manuscripts  of  leading  publishers. 
The  title  they  choose  is  then  issued 
simultaneously  with  the  regular 
trade  edition,  but  in  a  distinctive 
binding,  stamped  with  the  name  and 
insignia  of  the  Guild.  This  special 
edition  is  never  on  sale  in  individual 
volumes  and  will  be  seen  only  in  the 
homes  of  Guild  members. 

Rush  the  coupon  for  further  de- 
tails, lest  you  miss  the  next  Guild 
choice.  A  copy  of  WINGS,  an  illus- 
trated booklet  explaining  the  Guild's 
successful  plan  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free! 

Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 

55  FIFTH  AVENUE,  DEPT.  30   SO 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


MAP  25  1938 


MIDMONTHLY 

FEBRUARY  l     1928 


APR  2      1929 


Pensions  or  Poorhouses? 

By  Lucile  Eaves 

The  Cost  of  Funerals 
New  Dwellings  for  New  York 

By  Lawson  Purdy 

Seeing  Sounds 

"Industrially  Redeemable" 

Working  It  Out  for  the  Conroys 

Negro  Migration  to  Cities 

Watch  Your  Nest  Egg 


25  Cents  a  Copy 


Betterment 


$5.00  a  Year 


TRAVEL 


THAT  IS  DIFFERENT 
EIGHT  COUNTRIES  WITH  SPAIN 

THE   BOYD   TOURS,   INC.,   724   Fifth  Ave.,   New   York 


Have  You  Property  to  Sell,  Cottages  to  Rent? 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED  SECTION  of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:   30  cents   a   line,   $4.20  per  inch. 

Far  further   information,  write  to 

ADVERTISING   DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY     GRAPHIC 

112    EAST    19TH    ST.  NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 
Dry    Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hud»on   and   North  Moore  Street* 


New  York 


Electric  Clock  Syctem 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
30!    Fifth   Avenue  New  York   City 


for  both 


For  Social  Workers 

And    All   Who   Are   Interested    in    Community 
Health  Programs 

An  attractive  combination  offer  is  now  possible 
THE  SURVEY—  twice-a-month     (in- 
eluding  Survey  Graphic). 
The  ideal  magazine  for  social  workers. 
The  indispensable  medium  for  informa- 
tion   on    social    welfare    and    progress. 
Regularly  $5.00  a  year. 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE— 
monthly. 

The  magazine  for  public  health  nurses 
and  for  workers  in  allied  groups.  The 
official  publication  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Regularly  $3.00  a  year. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  a  lay  or  nurse  member  of 
the  N.O.P.H.N.  this  bargain  offer  is  for  you,  provided 
you  are  a  new  subscriber  to  either  magazine. 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  the  big  saving.  Mail 
it  today.  Pay  later  if  you  wish,  but  enclose  your 
check  if  possible  and  have  it  over  with. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Enter  me  for  a  year  of  The  Public  Health  Nurse  and  The 
Survey.    I  enclose  $5.50   (or  will  send  within  30  day«  after 
receipt  of  bill). 
Name    .................................................. 


Address 
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The  Gist  of  It 

E3ILLE    EAVES,    director    of    the    research 
department  of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial     Union,     Boston,     compares     the 
optimistic  study  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration on  the  Extent  of  Old  Age  Dependency  with 
the    similar    facts    but    very    different    conclusions 
reached  by  the  Massachusetts  Old  Age  Commission 
in  its  report  in  1926.    Page  613. 

NEW  YORK'S  new  dwellings  bill,  should  it  be 
enacted  into  law,  would  take  a  realistic  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  tenement  is  not  just  a  forlorn  place 
where  the  other  half  lives,  but  a  multiple  dwelling, 
which  is  the  characteristic  home  of  New  Yorkers. 
LAWSON  PURDY,  general  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  writes  of  the  bill  as  secretary 
of  the  commission  which  drafted  it  and  against  a 
long  background  of  public  service  in  housing,  zoning, 
city  planning  and  taxation.  Page  615. 

JOHN  A.  KINGSBURY,  secretary  of  the  Milbank 
J  Memorial  Fund,  participated  in  the  old  fashioned 
quadrille  as  well  as  the  scientific  meetings  of  the 
Race  Betterment  conference.  Page  626. 


MARY  GOODYEAR  EARLE  is  visiting  psy. 
chologist    at    the    Brooklyn    State    Hospital. 

Page  627. 

TJERMINIE  NEUSTADTL  is  a  New  York 
JL  JL  newspaper  woman.  Page  631. 

RAYMOND  CLAPP,  director  of  the  Welfare 
Federation  of  Cleveland,  reports  another  of  the 
facets  of  the  study  of  the  volume  and  cost  of  social 
work  in  1924  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils. 
Page  632. 

IS  there  an  increasing  demand  for  relief?  RALPH 
G.  HURUN,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Statistics  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  reports  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  data  submitted 
monthly  through  the  past  two  years  by  a  group  of 
family  agencies  representing  many  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Page  634. 

T^ATHARINE  LENROOT  is  assistant  to  the 
JN.  chief  of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau.  Page  635. 

"D  OBERT  G.  BUZZARD  is  professor  of  geog- 
JL\-  raphy  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Normal,  Illinois.  Page  637. 

PROFESSOR  M.  N.  CHATTERJEE  of  the 

JL  Sociology  Department  of  Antioch  College  (Yel- 
low Springs,  Ohio)  looks  at  our  occidental  theories 
and  practices  in  education  against  the  background  of 
his  early  experiences  in  India.  Page  638. 

JOSEPH  K.  HART,  for  several  year*  education 
J  editor  of  The  Survey,  is  now  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Page  640. 

EMILY  BURR  is  director  of  the  Vocational 
Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls  and  of  the  experi- 
mental workshop  for  nervous  and  mentally  disturbed 
girls  which  she  describes,  page  642.  She  received  her 
doctor's  degree  from  Columbia  and  has  also  done 
graduate  work  at  Cornell  in  neuro-pathology  and 
psychiatry. 

Al   a   member   of   the   history   department   of   the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  ERWIN  F. 
MEYER  visited  the  scene  of  "the  Columbine  massacre" 
to    gather    data    for    the    permanent    record    of    the 
university's  historical  collection.    Page  644. 

'"T'HE  new  interrelationships  of  Negro  and  white 
1  Americans  in  cities  are  sketched  by  T.  J. 
WOOFTER,  JR.,  director  for  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research  of  the  study  summarized  in 
this  article  and  just  published  in  book  form.  Page  647. 

EC.   LINDEMAN,  of  the   New  York  School 
»    for  Social  Work,  is  the  author  of  Social  Dis- 
covery, The  Meaning  of  Adult  Education,   and  the 
joint   author,  with   Nels  Anderson,  of  a  volume   on 
Urban  Sociology  to  be  published  in  April.    Page  650. 

HENRY  SALOMON'S  clear-cut  advice  to  smaU 
investors  is  based  on  his  practical  experience  as 
a  banker — he  is  vice-president  and  trust  officer  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Company  at  Provi- 
dence— and  as  a  director  of  various  corporations  and 
social  agencies,  including  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
and  the  Providence  Boys'  Club.  Page  657. 
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Pensions  or  Poorhouses? 


By  LUCILE  EAVES 


OLD  age  resources  of  fifty  thousand  residents  of 
a    group   of    older    industrial    communities    in 
North    Atlantic    states    are    now    accurately 
described  in  two  reports  embodying  the  results 
of   extensive,   well-organized   investigations   di- 
rected by  the  same  competent  statistician.    Striking  similari- 
ties in  factual  distributions  and  summaries  give  convincing 
proofs    of    the   validity    and    representative    values    of    the 
findings.    It  would  be  hard  to  discover  an  instance  where 
proposed  social  legislation  was  supplied  with  the  guidance 
of  such  extensive,  scientifically  sound  information;  yet  the 
two   reports   are   presented   with    radically   different   inter- 
pretations of  the  significance  of  the  same  results,  and  with 
widely  divergent  recommendations  about  the  social  action 
which  should  be  undertaken. 

This  review  of  the  recently  published  Report  by  the 
Industrial  Welfare  Department  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  upon  Economic  and  Physical  Status  of  Persons 
65  Years  of  Age  and  Over  will  place  emphasis  on  conclu- 
sions fully  verified  by  the  1925  Report  on  Old  Age  Pensions 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Pensions,  rather  than 
on  the  personal  interpretations  of  findings  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Department  and  Committee  on 
Old  Age  Annuities  of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  The 
statistical  tables  of  the  Civic  Federation  report  present  re- 
sults of  interviews  by  experienced  social  workers  with  13,785 
persons  65  years  of  age  or  over,  living  in  n  representative 
urban  communities  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Connecticut.  The  Massachusetts  report  gives 
comparable  data  for  17,357  residents  of  10  cities  and  23 
towns.  Both  reports  contain  valuable  supplementary  studies 
of  the  aged  in  receipt  of  charitable  relief  and  of  other  varied 
aspects  of  old  age  dependency. 

Three  in  every  five  of  the  aged  persons  interviewed 
owned,  singly  or  jointly  with  their  spouses,  property  accumu- 
lations valued  at  less  than  five  thousand  dollars:  this  was 


true  of  59.2  per  cent  in  Massachusetts  and  of  57.4  per  cent 
in  the  n  cities  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  study. 
Three  persons  in  ten  had  no  property  at  all  when  they 
faced  old  age — 30.8  per  cent  in  Massachusetts  and  29.6  in 
the  1 1  cities.  The  percentage  distributions  of  property 
owners  between  these  two  groups  are  small  in  both  reports. 
Recent  studies  of  incomes  in  the  United  States  corroborate 
the  results  of  these  surveys  in  that  they  show  only  20  to  25 
per  cent  with  incomes  permitting  substantial  savings.  Irving 
Fisher  estimates  that  only  20  per  cent  of  the  population 
enjoy  per  capita  annual  incomes  of  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars.  Sickness,  family  needs  or  periods  of  unemployment, 
quickly  exhaust  the  small  savings  which  can  be  made  by  the 
80  per  cent  in  the  lower  income  groups. 

THE  insistent  optimism  of  the  interpretations  of  findings 
in  the  National  Civic  Federation  report  found  sup- 
port in  the  facts  that  percentages  of  complete  destitution 
were  smaller  than  those  alleged  in  certain  sensational  dis- 
cussions which  appeared  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts report,  and  also  in  returns  from  the  National  Civic 
Federation  survey  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  one  person 
in  four  could  accumulate  property  amounting  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  or  more.  Thus  it  is  announced  cheerfully 
that  "men  in  this  country  stand  a  better  chance  of  being 
worth  $10,000  or  more,  between  65  and  75,  than  of  being 
destitute."  However,  the  methods  of  classification  have 
given  a  somewhat  deceptive  appearance  of  old-age  prosperity, 
as  67.5  per  cent  of  the  men  and  44.7  per  cent  of  the  women 
interviewed  were  married,  and  the  community  property 
reported  for  them  was  required  for  the  support  of  two 
persons.  Sounder  estimates  of  resources  available  for  old 
age  support  can  be  based  on  the  property  distribution  of 
the  single  and  widowed.  Only  1 8  per  cent  of  the  single 
men  and  women  were  the  fortunate  owners  of  property 
valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars  or  more,  and  this  was  true 
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of  21  per  cent  of  the  widowed  men  and  15.5  per  cent  of 
the  widowed  women. 

Personal  possessions,  stocks,  bonds  and  real  estate  were 
included  in  the  property  reported,  so  that  not  all  yielded 
income.  The  increase  with  each  age  group  of  the  proportion 
who  were  without  property  tells  a  sad  story  of  the  sacrifice 
of  cherished  possessions  to  obtain  necessary  support.  The 
majority  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  recom- 
mended that  pensions  be  granted  to  persons  with  insufficient 
incomes  when  their  property  amounted  to  less  than  $3,000. 
Nearly  two  in  every  three  of  the  lone  women  (62.7  per  cent 
of  the  single  and  65.3  of  the  widows)  reported  in  the  recent 
study,  were  in  the  property  groups  below  this  limit. 

The  field  workers  testified  to  the  ardent  desire  of  the 
elderly  men  to  find  gainful  employment,  but  the  extreme 
difficulties  with  which  they  met  are  evident  from  the  rapid 
decline  in  earned  incomes.  Thus  the  proportion  in  the 
National  Civic  Federation  report  who  had  annual  incomes 
of  less  than  $400  increased  from  26.9  per  cent  in  the  age 
group  65-69  to  88.7  per  cent  in  the  age  group  85-89.  The 
proportions  in  the  entire  groups  with  less  than  this  minimum- 
subsistence  income  were  36.8  per  cent  for  Massachusetts 
and  43.8  per  cent  for  the  men  of  the  n  cities  covered  in 
the  later  study.  The  numbers  and  percentages  of  the  men 
who  were  able  to  find  employment  supply  a  parallel  series 
to  these  changes  in  income,  as  they  vary  from  77  per  cent 
of  those  65  years  old  to  13.8  per  cent  of  those  85  years  old 
or  over. 

Urban  residents  are  more  subject  to  the  persuasions  of 
insurance  agents  than  those  in  rural  communities,  but  the 
old  persons  of  the  n  cities  covered  in  the  National  Civic 
Federation  survey  made  but  slight  use  of  this  means  of 
protection  for  themselves  and  their  dependents.  Forty-five 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  53  per  cent  of  the  women  had  no 
insurance.  The  policies  carried  usually  were  sufficient  only 
for  burial  or  the  expenses  of  the  last  illness.  Thus  23.4 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  33  per  cent  of  the  women  had  in- 
surance of  less  than  $500,  and  only  21.9  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  6.5  per  cent  of  the  Women  carried  policies  yielding 
$1,000  or  more. 

AjED  persons  whose  property  and  incomes  were  insuffi- 
cient for  support  depended  for  aid  chiefly  on  their 
children.  Relatives  other  than  children  gave  assistance  to  only 
2  per  cent  of  the  men  and  6.6  per  cent  of  the  women.  Unfor- 
tunately about  one  in  five  of  both  men  and  women  had  no 
children.  The  Massachusetts  report  shows  clearly  the  lack 
of  family  resources  among  the  almshouse  inmates,  as  there 
were  only  62  living  children  for  every  100  persons  forced 
to  seek  this  refuge,  compared  with  260  for  every  100  aged 
persons  who  were  able  to  get  along  outside  of  an  institution. 
Larger  numbers  of  living  children  were  reported  for  persons 
interviewed  by  the  investigators  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  but  they  seemed  to  be  more  willing  to  give  care 
to  their  mothers  than  to  their  fathers.  However,  a  total 
of  70.7  per  cent  of  the  men  and  49.5  per  cent  of  the  women 
claimed  that  they  were  able  to  get  along  without  aid,  and 
less  than  two  per  cent  admitted  the  receipt  of  public  or 
private  charitable  relief. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  reported  that  the  facts 
presented  "show  a  state  of  need  among  the  aged  population 
of  Massachusetts  far  beyond  what  has  been  anticipated,  or 
is  realized  by  the  general  public."  An  old  age  pension  or 
substantial  increases  in  outdoor  relief,  under  the  careful 


supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
were  recommended  as  suitable  means  by  which  the  com- 
munity should  "protect  its  aged  citizens  from  the  extreme 
hardships  which  so  largely  now  overwhelm  them  in  old  age." 
With  practically  identical  bodies  of  information  before 
them  the  interpreters  of  the  National  Civic  Federation 
report  reach  such  conclusions  as :  "The  good  financial  status 
of  the  majority  as  revealed  in  the  findings  only  emphasizes 
the  possibility  of  the  further  extension  of  the  mantle  of 
economic  security  by  a  more  general  adoption  of  measures 
available  to  all!"  It  is  claimed  that  the  needs  of  the  aged 
may  be  met  by  industrial  pensions,  group  insurance  and 
thrift  education. 

WHILE  insisting  that  no  general  public  assistance  is 
required,  to  supply  economic  wants,  the  report  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation  emphasizes  strongly  the  need  of 
homes  for  paying  guests  of  moderate  means  suffering  from 
disabilities  which  require  medical  and  nursing  care.  The 
admirable  report  of  the  committee  from  the  Woman's 
Department  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  giving  results 
of  their  inspection  of  75  almshouses  in  the  states  covered  by 
the  survey,  presents  a  distressing  picture  of  the  condition 
of  chronic  patients  forced  to  report  to  almshouse  care : 

If  popular  interest  and  popular  sympathy  were  diverted  from 
fancied  to  actual  conditions  in  almshouses  they  could  work  a 
revolution  where  reform  is  most  urgently  needed — in  the  care 
of  the  chronic  sick  who  form  a  large  part  of  our  almshouse 
population.  It  is  in  that  group  that  the  "deserving"  and  "re- 
spectable" poor  are  most  apt  to  be  found,  and  it  is  an  ever- 
increasing  element,  rated  as  large  as  30  and  40  per  cent  by  some 
authorities. 

The  experience  of  the  individual  institution  and  the  studies 
made  by  those  trying  to  work  out  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
all  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion — that  almshouses  are  tending 
more  and  more  to  become  the  only  recourse  of  those  afflicted 
with  every  kind  of  chronic  disease,  because  general  hospitals 
more  and  more  are  closing  their  doors  to  chronic  cases,  and  to 
conditions  which  threaten  t-o  become  chronic. 

Over  two  out  of  every  five  of  the  aged  men  who  had 
retired  reported  sickness  as  the  cause  of  their  inability  to 
continue  in  gainful  employment.  Chronic  illness  (18.2  per 
cent),  rheumatism  (12  per  cent)  and  paralytic  shocks  (6.5 
per  cent),  were  the  chief  forms  of  physical  disability. 
Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  suffered  merely 
from  general  losses  of  strength  due  to  senility.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  retired  men  who  reported  old  age  as  the 
cause  of  disability  ranged  from  14  per  cent  of  those  60-64 
years  old  to  49  per  cent  of  those  80  or  over.  Women 
reported  somewhat  greater  physical  disability  than  men. 
Men  and  women  found  in  the  community  had  much  less 
mental  impairment  than  those  receiving  care  in  institutions. 
A  significant  feature  of  the  retirement  tables  is  the  large 
number  who  could  not  have  continued  their  customary 
employment  until  the  ages  usually  set  for  the  beginning 
of  pensions. 

Among  the  interesting  minor  studies  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation  report  are  those  showing  old  age  ex- 
periences of  "white  collar"  workers;  the  difference  between 
foreign  and  native  born  in  amounts  of  education,  ages  of 
beginning  work,  and  extent  of  provision  for  old  age;  the 
old  age  occupations  found  by  men  and  women  forced  to 
seek  new  types  of  employment ;  the  periods  of  service  with 
industrial  and  commercial  firms  in  which  the  men  inter- 
viewed were  employed ;  and  ages  of  partial  and  total  im- 
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pairment  of  earning  power  in  different  types  of  employ- 
ment. Touching  stories  telling  of  experiences  of  the  aged, 
gathered  during  personal  interviews  by  the  tactful  super- 
visors of  field  work,  add  to  the  human  interest  aspects  of 
the  report. 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  results  of  these  two  surveys 
and  of  the  validity  of  proposed  remedies  would  fill  a  large 
volume.  The  means  of  relieving  old  age  dependency  pro- 
posed in  this  most  recent  report  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  are  all  admirable,  but  no  one  familiar  with  the 
history  of  social  insurance  in  European  countries  can  feel 
optimistic  about  the  possibility  of  their  general,  voluntary 
adoption  in  the  United  States.  After  progressive  employers 
have  installed  the  sound  insurance  schemes  recommended  in 
previous  reports  of  the  Civic  Federation,  it  may  be  possible 


to  compel  their  general  adoption.  Many  classes  of  old  age 
dependents,  particularly  among  women,  will  not  be  covered 
by  these  industrial  pensions  and  group  insurance  plans. 
There  seems  no  way  of  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  our 
present  crude  methods  of  distributing  wealth  fail  to  safe- 
guard the  old  age  happiness  of  a  proportionately  small,  but 
numerically  large,  group  of  worthy  men  and  women  whose 
risks  and  perplexities  are  increased  with  each  year  which  the 
doctors  succeed  in  adding  to  the  expectation  of  life.  The 
United  States  must  soon  follow  the  example  of  the  civilized 
nations  which  have  recognized  a  universal  need  of  means 
for  promoting  greater  old  age  security.  These  two  admirable 
reports  will  assist  us  in  the  difficult  tasks  of  creating  social 
agencies  and  drafting  legislation  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  this  country. 


New  York's  New  Dwellings  Bill 


By  LAWSON  PURDY 


THE  first  Tenement  House  Law  was  enacted  in 
1867  and  that  act  defined  a  tenement  house  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  terms  as  are  employed  in  the 
law  of  1901,  as  any  house,  building,  or  portion 
thereof  which  is  rented,  leased,  let,  or  hired  out  to 
be  occupied  or  is  occupied  as  the  home  or  residence  of  more 


than  three  families  living 
independently  of  one 
another  and  doing  their 
own  cooking  upon  the 
premises.  The  law  of 
1867  left  very  much  to 
be  desired  but  doubtless 
marked  a  considerable 
advance  over  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  that 
time.  It  did  not  pro- 
hibit what  we  commonly 
know  as  a  dark  room, 
that  is,  a  room  without 
a  window  to  the  street 
or  to  an  adequate  court 
or  yard.  Between  1867 
and  1901  there  were 
several  commissions  and 
consequent  legislation 
which  in  general  im- 
proved conditions. 

In  1900  the  legislature 
provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  as 
the  result  of  a  tenement- 
house  exhibit  and  report 
made  by  a  committee  of 
the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society  of 
which  Lawrence  Veiller 
was  secretary.  This  com- 
mission was  organized 
with  Robert  W.  de 
Forest  as  chairman  and 


The  New  York  Legislature  of  1927  adopted  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
to  Examine  and  Revise  the  Tenement  House  Law. 
This  commission  is  composed  of  four  senators,  four 
assemblymen,  and  three  members  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  commission  met  in  the  spring  and  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  Senator  Whitley  as  chairman, 
Assemblyman  Hofstadter  as  vice-chairman,  Lawson 
Purdy  as  secretary,  and  Harold  Riegelman  as  counsel. 
A  series  of  hearings  was  held  in  City  Hall,  New  York, 
in  June  at  which  seventy-nine  witnesses  appeared.  In 
July  tours  of  inspection  were  made.  In  August  hear- 
ings were  held  in  Buffalo.  In  September  counsel 
presented  a  preliminary  report  to  the  commission. 
Frequent  meetings  were  held  between  that  time  and 
the  first  of  January  at  which  the  provisions  of  a  new 
dwellings  law  were  considered.  The  commission  had 
the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  constant  assistance  of 
Leonard  Cox  with  Arthur  C.  Holden  and  Associates  as 
consulting  architects.  The  bill  incorporating  its  find- 
ings, introduced  on  January  30,  is  summarized  by  the 
secretary  of  the  commission,  who  tells  the  measures 
proposed  to  safeguard  the  health  and  safety  of  present 
and  future  residents  of  the  state,  most  striking  among 
them  the  expansion  of  the  "set-back"  principle  to  in- 
clude the  sides  and  rear  as  well  as  the  street  front  of 
large  buildings,  so  that  the  skyline  of  streets  of  new 
apartment  buildings  may  assume  the  silhouette  of 
towers  instead  of  the  present  unbroken  front  of  a  cliff. 


Lawrence  Veiller  as  secretary,  and  the  law  of   1901    was 
passed  on  its  recommendation. 

From  time  to  time  many  persons  have  urged  that  the 
Tenement  House  Law  was  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
persons  living  in  poor  houses.  The  law  of  1867  made  no 
such  distinction  and  when  the  commission  of  1900  was 

urged    to    make   such    a 
'      distinction    its   members 
refused,    declaring    in 
their  report: 

There  is  no  reason  to 
draw  a  distinction  which 
since  the  first  enactment 
of  a  Tenement  House 
Law  in  New  York  has 
been  found  unnecessary 
and  impracticable,  and 
which,  if  drawn,  would 
make  one  set  of  laws  for 
the  rich  and  another  for 
the  poor,  a  class  distinc- 
tion obnoxious  to  the 
democratic  policy  of  our 
state. 

All  houses  lawfully 
built  and  lawfully  occu- 
pied for  three  or  more 
families  living  inde- 
pendently of  each  other 
and  doing  their  own 
cooking  on  the  premises 
are  tenement  houses ; 
there  are  tenement 
houses  in  New  York  in 
which  apartments  rent 
for  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  and  other 
tenement  houses  in 
which  apartments  rent 
for  two  hundred  dollars 
a  year  or  less.  There 
was  no  reason  in  1900 
for  making  any  disttnc- 
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tion  between  houses  for  the  rich  and  for  the  poor,  and  there 
is  no  reason  today  for  making  any  such  distinction. 

The  law  of  1901  made  a  great  advance  over  previous 
legislation.  It  provided  that  there  should  be  no  room  with- 
out adequate  windows  opening  upon  the  street  or  upon  a 
court  or  yard  of  dimensions  greater  than  required  by  the 
preceding  law.  In  houses  of  five  stories  and  over  the  stairs 
and  stair-halls  and  doors  must  be  fire-proof  and  in  three  and 
four-story  houses  such  stairs  and  stair-halls  must  be  fire- 
retarded.  As  a  result  of  this  legislation  not  a  single  life  has 
been  lost  by  the  burning  of  a  tenement  house  erected  since 
1901,  although  many  lives  are  lost  yearly  from  the  burning 
of  tenement  houses  erected  prior  to  that  date. 

In  every  apartment  there  must  be  a  water-closet  which 
may  be  entered  without  passing  through  a  bedroom  and 
such  water-closet  must  open  to  the  outer  air  by  a  win- 
dow upon  the  street  or  upon  a  court  or  yard  of  mini- 
mum prescribed  size.  A  better  type  of  fire-escapes  is  re- 
quired and  every  apartment  must  have  two  independent 
means  of  egress. 

Prior  to  1901  the  Tenement  House  Law  was  administered 
by  the  five  building  superintendents  of  the  five  boroughs 
and  certain  discretion  was  given  to  relax  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  law  of  1901  centered  administration  in  a 
single  Tenement  House  De- 
partment and  left  no  discretion 
to  the  department  to  relax  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

During  these  twenty-six 
years  since  1901  the  Tenement 
House  Law  has  been  amended 
more  than  one  hundred  times. 
Such  amendments  have  made 
the  law  rather  complicated  and 
complaints  were  made  that  it 
was  difficult  of  comprehension. 
Certain  changes  in  the  habits 
and  customs  of  people  have 
rendered  some  of  the  provisions 
obsolete.  These  were  some  of 
the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the 
last  legislature  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine and  revise  the  law. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
ordinary  family  having  an  in- 
come of  three  thousand  dollars 
a  year  kept  one  or  more 
servants.  The  more  expensive 
tenement  houses  almost  always 
had  apartments  of  not  less  than 
eight  rooms.  The  ordinary 
stove  for  cooking  was  a  coal 

stove.  In  the  more  expensive  apartments  it  was  a  range 
built  into  the  wall.  In  the  less  expensive  apartments  it  was 
generally  an  independent,  free-standing  stove  which  served 
for  heating  as  well  as  for  cooking.  Today  the  average 
number  of  rooms  per  apartment,  even  in  expensive  buildings, 
is  much  less  than  in  former  times  and  there  is  a  demand 
for  apartments  of  three  rooms,  two,  and  even  one  room. 
Cooking  is  almost  universally  done  by  gas  or  electric  range 
and  even  upon  small  electric  plates.  Servants'  wages  are  five 
times  greater  than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  These 
two  changes  have  come  about  simultaneously  and  perhaps 


Wortman  in  The  New   York  World 

"/'//  have  to  sell  some  of  my  furniture  because  I'm  moving  to 
a  more  expensive  apartment  where  there  isn't  so  much  room" 


partly  as  cause  and  effect.  Families  are  living  today  in  small 
apartments  and  doing  most  of  their  own  cooking,  who 
twenty-five  years  ago  would  not  have  dreamed  of  living 
without  one  or  more  servants. 

With  the  War  came  a  cessation  of  building  of  all  kinds, 
including  dwellings,  with  a  resulting  housing  shortage  so 
serious  that  in  February,  1921,  there  were  only  1,510 
vacant  apartments  out  of  982,000.  This  housing  shortage 
gave  a  value  to  old  houses  built  for  occupancy  by  a  single 
family  which  before  the  War  had  practically  no  selling 
value.  It  was  easy,  under  the  Building  Code,  to  alter  these 
houses  into  apartments,  two  on  each  floor,  for  non-house- 
keeping use.  Thousands  of  them  were  altered,  some  of 
them  in  good  faith  for  non-housekeeping  use  and  some  of 
them  with  intent  that  tenants  should  cook  if  they  desired. 
Indeed,  facilities  were  afforded  for  installing  gas  ranges  in 
many  of  them. 

THE  Tenement  House  Law  based  the  number  of  stairs 
and  width  of  stairs  upon  the  number  of  apartments  per 
floor.  For  a  good  many  years  this  was  a  satisfactory  rule 
but  it  ceased  to  be  satisfactory  when  the  demand  was  for 
apartments  of  three  rooms  or  less.  It  was  very  costly, 
therefore,  to  erect  a  lawful  tenement  house  of  large  size 

with  a  large  number  of  apart- 
ments per  floor  because  of  the 
number  of  stairs  required.  The 
Tenement  House  Law  re- 
stricted the  height  of  tenement 
houses  to  one  and  one-half 
times  the  width  of  the  street ; 
it  required  that  halls  be  lighted 
by  windows  to  the  outer  air 
and  that  in  every  apartment 
there  should  be  a  water-closet 
with  a  window  opening  to  the 
outer  air.  Under  the  Building 
Code  a  hotel  can  be  erected 
lawfully  with  a  smaller  number 
of  stairs  than  a  tenement  house, 
with  halls  not  lighted  by  a 
window,  and  with  water- 
closets  not  lighted  and  venti- 
lated by  a  window.  Moreover, 
a  hotel  could  be  erected  to  the 
full  height  permitted  by  the 
Zoning  Ordinance;  in  Man- 
hattan, where  such  hotels  were 
commonly  built,  this  means 
to  a  height  of  twice  the  width 
of  the  street  or  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  width  of  the 
street,  with  a  much  greater 
height  with  set-backs.  For 

these  reasons  there  were  obvious  economies  in  building  hotels 
instead  of  tenement  houses  for  a  certain  class  of  tenants  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  pay  very  high  rents. 

The  authors  of  the  existing  law  did  all  that  was  politically 
practicable  at  the  time  in  giving  to  tenement  houses  better 
light  and  ventilation.   They  were  limited  in  what  they  coul 
do  by  the  fact  that  the  law  applied  to  the  entire  city  and 
was  impossible  to  make  very  much  better  regulations  than 
obtained  already  in  the  congested  parts  of  the  city. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  the  present  com- 
mission attempted  to  solve.    First,  they  sought  a  solution  for 
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the  compulsion  exercised  by  existing  buildings  and  high  land 
values.  They  said,  "Why  should  we  condemn  the  owners 
and  residents  of  the  unbuilt  portions  of  Brooklyn,  Bronx, 
Queens,  and  Richmond  to  submit  to  the  conditions  now 
existing  in  the  congested  Borough  of  Manhattan  ?"  So,  out 
of  the  experience  of  the  Zoning  Ordinance  they  said,  "Why 
not  divide  the  city  in  somewhat  the  fashion  followed  by  the 
Zoning  Commission  ?"  While  it  is  not  so  stated,  the  Zoning 
Map  regulating  height  and  area  follows  very  closely  the 
value  of  land.  It  was  obviously  unnecessary  to  permit  a 
greater  height  than  once  the  width  of  the  street  where  land 
values  are  low;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  where 
land  values  are  high  and  existing  buildings  are  high  to  per- 
mit new  buildings  to  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  would  be 
necessary  or  desirable  where  land  values  are  low. 

With  this  theory,  the  commission  caused  to  be  prepared 
a  map  using  the  land  value  map  of  the  Tax  Department, 
which  showed  all  the  land  in  the  city  having  a  value  of  two 
dollars  per  square  foot  or  less.  From  this  map  it  appeared 
that  almost  all  the  land  in  Manhattan  has  an  assessed  value 
for  the  year  1927  of  more  than  two  dollars  per  square  foot 
and  that  the  major  part  of  the  land  in  the  other  boroughs 
has  a  value  of  two  dollars  per  square  foot  or  less.  The 
commission  therefore  prescribed  that  all  land  assessed  in 
1927  at  two  dollars  per  square  foot  or  less  shall  be  known 
as  Class  One  land,  and  all  land  with  a  greater  value  shall 
be  known  as  Class  Two  land.  On  the  first  class  land  they 
have  provided  for  first  class  buildings  so  far  as  it  was  deemed 
practicable.  Height  is  somewhat  lower,  the  courts  are  some- 
what wider,  and  the  height  permitted  for  a  non-fireproof 
building  is  less. 

The  commission  was  aided  in  coming  to  its  conclusions 
as  to  what  is  a  reasonable  height  and  what  are  reasonable 
courts  and  yards  by  the  character  of  many  tenement  houses 
erected  in  recent  years  which  cover  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  lot  than  was  formerly  customary.  By  better 
planning  the  architects  have  been  able  to  secure  almost  as 
many  rooms  and  have  so  planned  the  building  that  all 
apartments  have  two  fronts  and  the  windows  that  open  on 
the  courtyard  have  greater  advantages  than  the  windows 
opening  upon  the  street.  This  means  higher  rents,  more 
suitable  tenants,  and  over  a  term  of  years  a  more  profitable 
investment  to  the  owner. 

The  series  of  problems  presented  by  building  under  two 
Laws — the  Tenement  House  Law  and  the  Building  Code — 
have  been  met  by  the  Commission  by  including  all  dwelling 
houses  under  a  Dwellings  Law.  The  old  basic  distinction 
between  a  tenement  house  and  another  dwelling  house, 
based  on  independent  cooking,  has  been  abandoned.  First, 
it  seems  on  the  basis  of  much  testimony  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  administer  a  law  which  makes  a  difference  be- 
tween a  house  constructed  for  a  number  of  families  who 
do  not  cook  as  compared  with  a  house  with  the  same  number 
of  families  and  the  same  number  of  rooms  where  the  tenants 
do  cook;  and  it  was  thought,  therefore,  that  if  there  are 
safeguards  about  facilities  for  cooking  the  dangers  of  today 
are  less  than  they  were  when  the  ordinary  coal  stove  was 
commonly  used  for  cooking. 

IT  is  proposed  that  substantially  all  houses  for  multi- 
family  occupancy  other  than  lodging  houses  be  built 
upon  substantially  the  same  rules.  The  number  of  stairs  is 
based  on  the  number  of  rooms  instead  of  on  the  number  of 
apartments.  In  fire-proof  buildings  independent  means  of 
egress  are  more  like  the  present  requirement  of  the 


Building  Code  for  hotels  than  the  former  requirement  for 
tenement  houses.  Larger  yards  are  required  and  larger 
open  spaces,  and  on  Class  Two  land  the  objection  to  this 
reduction  of  area  covered  is  met  by  permitting  a  greater 
height.  The  building  may  rise  at  the  building  line  to  a 
height  equal  to  the  width  of  the  street,  plus  five  feet.  At 
that  point  it  must  set  back  ten  feet  in  the  front,  on  the  sides, 
and  in  the  rear.  Then  it  may  rise  45  feet  in  a  straight 
line  and  thereafter  may  rise,  if  set  back  on  all  sides,  one 
foot  for  each  5  feet.  The  total  height  of  the  building  may 
not  be  more  than  180  feet  nor  than  twice  the  width  of 
the  street,  plus  5  feet.  If  the  area  of  the  land  built  on  is 
25,000  square  feet  or  more  there  may  be  a  tower  not 
exceeding  20  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  lot,  unlimited  as 
to  height  but  the  base  of  the  tower  must  be  set  back  on  all 
sides  to  the  extent  required  at  the  maximum  height  per- 
mitted for  the  building  exclusive  of  the  tower.  These  same 
principles  as  to  height  are  applied  on  Class  One  land  but 
the  maximum  heights  are  less  and  set-backs  greater. 

THE  problem  of  converting  old  houses  has  always  been 
with  us,  but  was  much  intensified  in  the  housing 
shortage.  It  seems  probable  it  will  have  less  importance 
now  that  the  housing  shortage  is  over.  In  general  if  a 
single-family  house  is  converted  into  multi-family  occupancy, 
the  stairs  and  stair  halls  must  be  fire-retarded,  every  apart- 
ment must  have  two  means  of  egress,  and  every  apartment 
must  have  a  water-closet  opening  to  the  outer  air,  except 
on  the  top  floor  where  it  may  be  ventilated  and  lighted  by 
a  skylight  and  on  next  to  the  top  floor  where  it  may  be 
similarly  lighted  and  ventilated  by  an  unpierced  shaft.  All 
houses  heretofore  altered  must  within  two  years  conform 
to  the  rules  made  for  subsequent  alterations. 

Those  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the  worst  old  tene- 
ment houses  will  be  anxious  to  know  what  is  required  to 
be  done  to  them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  com- 
mission of  1901  made  all  the  improvements  in  old  houses 
they  deemed  practicable  and  left  not  much  to  be  done  by 
a  commission  in  1928. 

There  are  still  water-closets  in  the  yards  of  some  of  the 
old  houses.  These  must  be  abandoned  in  two  years.  They 
must  be  replaced  by  at  least  one  water-closet  for  each  two 
families  in  such  location  inside  the  house,  as  the  department 
may  approve,  with  a  window  to  the  outer  air.  Stair  halls 
in  old  houses  must  be  fire-retarded.  Most  of  the  fatalities 
have  occurred  by  the  burning  of  the  stairs  from  fires  start- 
ing in  the  cellar  or  on  the  first  floor.  Old  houses  which 
have  less  than  one  water-closet  for  three  families  on  a  floor 
are  required  to  increase  the  number  so  that  there  shall  be  at 
least  one  for  each  two  families  and  they  shall  be  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  two  families  each. 

It  is  always  a  question  how  much  money  can  be  spent 
on  old  houses  by  present  owners,  how  much  it  is  fair  to 
require,  and  how  much  from  an  economic  point  of  view  it 
is  wise  to  require  if  practicable.  The  more  money  that  is 
spent  on  old  houses  the  more  their  unhappy  lives  may  be 
prolonged. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  "Does  the  proposed  law  re- 
duce the  cost  of  housing?"  Probably  it  neither  reduces  nor 
increases  it,  but  it  does  tend  to  cause  the  erection  of  build- 
ings which  will  have  a  longer  useful  life  and  that  in  time 
reduces  cost.  As  population  moves  up  from  old  buildings 
to  new,  the  poorest  buildings  are  vacated  and  in  time  we 
should  have  none  that  are  not  safe,  sanitary  and  well  lighted. 


The  Cost  of  Funerals 


BETWEEN   1900  and  1920  the  number  of  deaths 
in   the   United    States   hardly   increased ;   the   de- 
clining   death-rate    practically    offset    the    great 
growth   in  population.    Yet   in   1900  there  were 
16,200  undertakers,   and   in    1920,   24,464:   their 
number  increased  twenty-five  times  as  rapidly  as  the  volume 
of   business.     To   this   situation,    which    forced    the    burial 
industry  to  "merchandise  upward"  in  order  to  expand,  the 
Advisory  Committee  on   Burial   Survey  lays   the  chief   re- 
sponsibility for  the  increasing  cost  of  funerals. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Burial  Survey  was  formed 
in  May,  1926,  in  response  to  the  concern  of  charitable  and 
social  agencies,  industrial  insurance  companies  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  generally,  with  the  excessive  expenditures 
for  funerals,  especially  in  low-income  groups.  Its  member- 
ship of  forty  included  clergymen  of  different  faiths,  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  social  workers,  journalists,  and  representatives 
of  the  funeral  industry  itself,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Lawson  Purdy,  general  director  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society.  Its  survey,  which  has  taken  the  better 
part  of  two  years,  was  directed  by  John  C.  Gebhart,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  A.I.C.P.,  and 
financed  by  a  special  grant  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  from  which 
copies  of  the  summary  report  may  be  obtained. 

"When  an  industry  is  confronted  with  a  fixed  or  dimin- 
ishing volume  of  business,"  writes  Mr.  Gebhart  in  the  sum- 
mary just  issued  by  the  committee,  "it  must  choose  between 
two  alternatives:  either  more  higher-priced  goods  must  be 
sold  to  the  same  number  of  customers,  or  the  volume  of 
business  must  be  concentrated  in  fewer  hands  through  the 
elimination  of  uneconomic  units.  From  our  study  of  the 
industry  it  is  apparent  that  both  manufacturers  of  burial 
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goods  and  undertakers  have  chosen  the  first  alternative  by 
'merchandising  upward'  regardless  of  costs.  Not  only  have 
more  expensive  burial  goods  and  more  elaborate  types  of 
funerals  been  sold  to  the  public,  but  the  number  engaged 
in  the  business  has  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
demand.  The  public  has  therefore  not  only  been  persuaded 
to  purchase  each  year  more  expensive  merchandise  and  more 
elaborate  funerals,  but  forced  to  absorb  the  overhead  and 
profits  of  a  multiplicity  of  manufacturing  plants  and  funeral 
establishments." 

In  1880  there  were  about  194  deaths  per  undertaker;  in 
1920,  about  56.  Moreover,  throughout  the  cities  it  was 
found  that  a  large  part  of  the  business  is  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  large  establishments,  while  the  rest 
scramble  along  on  very  little,  so  that  in  New  York,  for 
example,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  undertakers  are  trying 
to  eke  a  living  out  of  an  average  of  two  funerals  a  month. 

In  other  businesses,  notably  automobiles,  "merchandising 
upward"  has  worked  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  public. 
Mr.  Ford,  having  saturated  the  market  with  Model  T, 
finds  it  necessary  to  create  a  finer  Model  A  at  the  same 
price,  while  keen  competition  and  effective  management 
throughout  the  industry  have  actually  lowered  the  prices 
of  high-grade  motor  cars  during  a  decade  when  everything 
else  has  been  going  up.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  the  burial 
industry,  however,  have  kept  such  factors  from  becoming 
operative.  In  purchasing  a  funeral,  a  family  is  caught  with- 
out warning,  with  no  time  or  inclination  to  shop  around 
and  strike  a  sharp  bargain.  The  best  that  they  can  buy 
seems  slight  enough  as  a  tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  their 
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dead.  They  are,  or  feel,  peculiarly  bound  by  the  social 
conventions  of  friends  and  neighbors.  Moreover,  partly 
because  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  more 
particularly  because  of  the  wide  spread  of  industrial  life 
insurance  among  all  but  the  most  destitute,  almost  all  have 
fairly  ample  funds  for  the  funeral,  though  a  few  weeks 
later  they  may  be  obliged  to  apply  to  a  social  agency  for  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

Of  estates  of  less  than  $1,000,  for  example,  burial  ex- 
penses exhaust  52  per  cent  in  New  York,  and  62  per  cent 
in  'Brooklyn,  while  less  than  i  per  cent  is  absorbed  of  estates 
of  more  than  $100,000.  Funeral  expenses  could  not  be 
expected  to  show  a  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  estate, 
but  here  the  difference  in  ratio  is  absurd.  The  costs  of 
burial,  ascertained  by  a  record  of  nearly  8,000  industrial 
policyholders,  were  found  to  vary  widely  from  state  to  state, 
highest  in  the  East,  lowest  in  the  South,  with  the  Midwest 
and  Central  States  falling  between  these  extremes.  The 
data  from  the  Pacific  states  was  too  scanty  to  justify  general 
conclusions.  There  was  also  a  wide  variation  between  cities, 
with  the  costs  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  city, 
revealed  strikingly  in  an  analysis  of  claims  presented  to  the 
Veterans'  Bureau.  A  study  of  the  records  of  319  widows 
receiving  pensions  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Child  Welfare 
showed  a  considerable  difference  in  the  amount  spent  in  one 
city  by  Irish  and  Italian  families,  and  by  Jewish  families, 
whose  burial  customs  are  simple.  These  were  all  cases  of 
dependent  families,  in  which  there  were  young  children  to 
be  supported  for  many  years,  yet  the  cost  of  the  father's 
funeral  absorbed  from  27  to  50  per  cent  of  all  the  family's 
assets,  cash,  life  insurance  and  other  property. 

As  a  background  for  evaluating  American  experience, 
the  committee  studied  a  number  of  European  attempts  to 
regulate  funerals  as  a  public  utility.  In  Switzerland,  France, 
Germany  and  Italy  the  municipality  or  state  has  either  a 
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monopoly  of  the  funeral  business  or  controls  it.  It  is  possible 
for  people  to  obtain  decent  funerals  at  prices  compatible 
with  their  incomes — in  Frankfort,  from  $8.57  to  $57.12, 
for  example,  or  in  Munich,  from  $15.48  to  $176.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  in  most  cities  comparatively  few  except 
the  most  destitute  limited  themselves  to  the  services  supplied 
by  the  municipality,  and  since  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes 
can  purchase  extra  service,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
efficient  public  regulation  has  been  in  curtailing  luxury  and 
display.  Even  in  European  cities  where  there  is  no  public 
regulation,  commercial  enterprise  in  funeral  management 
does  not  reach  the  scale  of  this  country. 

A  group  of  family  welfare  societies  were  asked  to  report 
on  the  experience  of  their  organizations  in  this  field.  Replies 
from  twenty-seven  bore  out  the  acuteness  of  the  problem  of 
funeral  expenses  in  the  cities  of  the  North  and  East,  de- 
claring that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  extravagance  was 
due  chiefly  to  an  unreasonable  desire  for  elaborate  display 
on  the  part  of  the  family  or  to  extortion  and  over-selling 
on  the  part  of  undertakers.  In  the  latter,  it  was  the  small 
neighborhood  undertaker,  trying  to  make  a  living  out  of  a 
small  volume  of  business,  who  was  more  likely  to  take 
advantage  of  poor  and  ignorant  families  than  were  the  large 
establishments.  When  the  family  case  worker  is  able  to 
intervene,  she  usually  can  arrange  a  funeral  at  moderate 
cost,  but  too  often  the  family  does  not  apply  to  the  agency 
until  its  money  is  exhausted. 

These  small  neighborhood  undertakers,  the  committee 
found,  often  own  practically  no  equipment  of  their  own 
but  hire  at  need  from  the  casket  houses.  The  prices  charged 
by  the  latter  for  the  use  of  paraphernalia  and  personnel  are 
so  low  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  casket  manu- 
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facturers  are  taking  a  loss  which  must  be  made  up  by  the 
prices  charged  all  types  of  undertakers  for  burial  goods. 
It  was  also  found  that  in  some  of  the  manufacturers'  sales- 
rooms, to  which  the  small  undertaker  takes  his  client  to 
chose  equipment,  there  was  a  sliding  scale  of  prices,  de- 
pending on  what  the  customer  could  bear,  whereby  the 
retail  price  of  the  casket  was  marked  up  to  provide  the 
director's  overhead  and  yield  him  a  profit  on  the  funeral. 
A  movement  for  better  business  administration  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  Casket  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America 
in  1923,  and  has  been  accelerated  by  the  findings  of  the 
present  study.  During  the  course  of  the  study  the  number 
of  firms  using  a  cost  accounting  system,  permitting  an 
analysis  of  the  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable  dealing,  was 
increased  from  18  to  90.  In  October,  1927,  the  funeral 
directors  who  had  installed  cost-accounting  met  in  Chicago 
and  organized  the  Funeral  Service  Bureau  of  America, 
which  has  adequate  funds  for  administration,  business  and 
legal  counsel  and  publicity;  rigid  qualifications  for  member- 
ship, with  suspension  or  expulsion  as  penalties  for  deviation 
from  the  bureau's  business  and  ethical  standards ;  and  pro- 


visions for  full  cooperation  with  governmental  agencies, 
courts,  insurance  companies,  civic,  welfare  and  charitable 
agencies. 

In  its  recommendations  the  committee  stresses  increased 
interest  and  effort  by  the  undertaking  industry  itself  and 
by  clergymen,  probate  courts,  insurance  companies  and 
social  agencies  which  deal  with  bereaved  families.  "Ex- 
cessive expenditures,"  they  point  out,  "are  due  partly  to 
unrestrained  emotionalism  and  partly  to  a  disorganized  and 
wasteful  industry.  The  problem  involves  both  the  education 
of  the  public  and  the  reorganization  of  the  industry  so  as  to 
reduce  waste,  lower  costs  and  provide  fair  and  honest 
trading  methods."  In  this  latter  a  beginning  already  has 
been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Funeral  Service 
Bureau.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  public  also 
be  organized  through  representatives  of  insurance  companies, 
civic  and  welfare  agencies  and  the  like  to  cooperate  with 
the  industry,  so  that  bereaved  families  may  be  assured  of 
fair  play  at  the  time  when  they  are  least  able  to  safeguard 
their  own  interests  and  so  that  establishments  prepared  to 
serve  efficiently  and  economically  be  given  adequate  support. 


The  Finale  of  Near  East  Relief 


By  BRUNO  LASKER 


IN  the  early  days,  a  decade  ago,  it  was  emergency  relief 
pure  and  simple  for  which  the  American  Committee 
for  Armenian   and   Syrian  Relief  asked   and   received 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars.     But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  as  far  back  as  1918  the  late  Samuel  T.  Dut- 
ton,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  emphasized  the 
provisional  nature  of  the  actual  program  and  the  hope  for 
large  plans  of  rehabilitation  through  education.     The  con- 
centration camp  forced  educational  problems  to  the  attention 
almost  from  the  start. 

The  second  stage  was  reached  when  the  care  for  orphaned 
and  abandoned  children,  previously  but  one  of  the  necessary 
items  in  an  extensive  program  of  material  aid,  became  the 
center  of  an  essentially  reconstructive  set  of  activities  in 
which  the  problem  of  physical  survival  gradually  diminished. 
The  orphanage  replaced  the  concentration  camp. 

Without  discussing  the  temporary  re-emergence  of  acute 
relief  problems  with  the  sack  of  Smyrna  and  the  re-patria- 
tion  of  vast  numbers  of  exiles,  the  third  stage  of  the  develop- 
ing process  may  be  described  as  dominated  by  an  educational 
and  supervisory  program  in  which  the  needs  of  physical  care 
have  become  merely  accessory,  though  still  very  costly. 
Careful  placement  in  homes  under  skilled  supervision  has 
for  most  of  the  children  in  the  organization's  charge  re- 
placed the  orphanage.  The  name  Near  East  Relief  has  be- 
come something  of  a  misnomer. 

This  third  phase  of  the  process  must  be  completed.  The 
children  already  placed  out — some  32,000  of  them — must 
be  looked  after  until  they  are  not  only  self-supporting  but 
also  mature  enough  to  requi/e  no  longer  an  adult's  guidance. 
They  require  such  services  as  trained  field  workers  can  give 
in  vocational  guidance,  placement  and  re-placement,  addi- 
tional training  and  health  supervision.  Those  7,000  remain- 
ing in  the  institutions  must  be  given  adequate  schooling  and 
must  later  be  placed  in  homes,  industries,  and  agriculture. 
In  entering  upon  an  intensive  campaign  for  support  of 
this  final  stage  of  its  activities,  Near  East  Relief  might 
boast  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  American  war  relief 


agencies  to  have  worked  through  the  logical  sequence  of  its 
program  to  a  dignified  conclusion.  The  significance  of  its 
present  appeal  for  $6,000,000  to  complete  the  job  lies  in 
this  demonstration  of  a  rounded  project  in  international 
aid  and  cooperation.  I  doubt  whether  many  intelligent 
Americans  look  back  with  a  clear  conscience  upon  the  way 
in  which  most  of  the  other  war  relief  projects,  started  with 
enthusiasm,  have  been  permitted  to  vanish  for  lack  of  con- 
tinued interest.  Think  of  the  "adopted"  cities  of  France, 
of  the  child  welfare  campaigns  in  eastern  Europe,  the  abrupt 
close  of  the  work  for  war  prisoners !  Too  often  the  very 
effectiveness  of  the  initial  appeal  to  the  heart  made  more 
difficult  a  later  appeal  to  the  head. 

Here,  then,  in  the  new  and  final  stage  of  Near  East 
Relief  we  have  our  last  chance  to  see  through  one  of  the 
tasks  which  the  American  people  assumed  as  their  part  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  war-bled  Old  World.  If  we  heed 
this  call,  if  we  give  these  40,000  boys  and  girls  that  care 
to  which  we  have  granted  them  a  claim  by  rescuing  them 
from  an  early  death,  we  shall  have  given  our  answer  to 
the  perplexing  questions  as  to  the  reasons  for  saving  human 
life  which  we  asked  so  often  in  the  days  after  the  war  when 
the  whole  world  seemed  to  rely  on  American  dollars  for 
bread.  We  shall  be  able  to  say:  We  have  saved  these  chil- 
dren because  we  desired  to  add  to  the  highest  type  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  in  our  time.  We  have  saved  them 
because  these  children,  without  relatives,  and  without  out- 
worn group  traditions  to  hold  back  their  progress,  were 
able  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  best  we  could  find  both 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New  of  skills  and  methods 
in  the  nurture  and  education  of  children.  They  are  our  ex- 
hibit of  the  results  that  can  be  achieved  through  a  system 
of  international  cooperation  when  all  those  who  take  part 
have  but  a  single  aim.  In  comparison  with  the  hundred 
millions  already  poured  in  by  American  liberality,  it  is  a 
relatively  small  amount  for  which  Near  East  Relief  now 
asks  to  complete  a  notable  American  experiment. 


The  Common  Welfare 


A  TOWN  FOR  MODERNS 

A)ITY  in  which  the  automobile  and  the  pedestrian 
may  live  at  peace  is  the  exciting  picture  held 
out  by  the  City  Housing  Corporation,  builders 
of   Sunnyside,   in  announcing  Radburn,   a  new 
town  to  be  built  between  Paterson  and  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J.,  about  seventeen  miles  from  New  York.    The 
March  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  will  tell  of  the  plans  to 
turn  a  thousand  acres  of  rolling  farm  and  woodland  into  a 
self-sufficing  community  where  25,000  people  may  live  and 
work   in   comfort,    for   Radburn    aspires   to   be   more   than 
another  "bedroom  borough"  to  pour  its  wage-earners  through 
the  tubes  into  New  York  of  a  morning  and  out  again  at 
night.    If  the  program  carries  through,  Radburn  will  have 
its  own  industries,  shops,  schools  and  theaters,  but  it  is  not 
these  that  will  make  it  unique  among  communities  accessible 
to  middle-class   incomes,   but   the   plan   for   main   highways 
which  will  carry  through  traffic,  and  lead  past  short,  quiet, 
dead-end  streets  on  which  people  will  live,  grouped  about 
central  park  spaces  and  connected  by  foot-paths  with  schools, 
playgrounds,  and  shopping  centers.    In  this  ambitious  project, 
which    eventually    will    involve    the    expenditure    of    some 
$60,000,000,  the  City  Housing  Corporation  has  the  benefit 
of  its  experience  at  Sunnyside    (see  The   Survey  for  Nov. 
15,   1924)   where  within  four  years  a  community  has  been 
developed  to  house  i,OOO  families  comfortably,  attractively, 
with  gardens  and  play-spaces,  at  an  average  cost  of  $i  I   a 
month   a   room.     Probably  half  of   the   Sunnyside   families, 
who  thus  live  in  suburban  comfort  within  twenty  minutes 
of  the  Grand  Central  station,  represent  annual  incomes  of 
$3,000  or  less;  they  include  a  wide  range  of  occupations: 
chauffeurs,     stenographers,     teachers,     restaurant     workers, 
physicians,    butlers,    lawyers,    engineers,    and    so    on.     The 
novel,  yet  sound  methods  of  financing  which  Alexander  S. 
Ring  and  his  associates  have  developed  for  Sunnyside  as  a 
limited  dividend  company,  and  the  attractiveness  and  econ- 
omy of  their   housing  and   planning   in   spite   of   the   rigid 
restrictions    of    typical    city    blocks    give    ground    for   great 
expectations  of  the  expansion   of   these   principles   to  open 
country  on  a  larger  scale. 

TAKING;  STOCK  OF  CHILD  LABOR 

THE  National  Child  Labor  Committee  seems  to  have 
taken  to  heart  the  exhortations  of  the  doctors  to  cele- 
brate one's  birthday  with  a  health  examination.  Completing 
this  month  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  its  incorporation, 
the  committee  announces  its  plans  for  a  detailed  study  of 
the  present  -status  of  child  labor  which  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  its  future  program.  The  study  will  be  made  by 
John  A.  Lapp,  director  of  the  department  of  social  action 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  and  last  year's 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  It 
will  include  a  detailed  survey  of  the  present  status  of  legis- 
lation on  child  labor  and  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
the  enforcement  of  these  measures;  a  review  of  the  cam- 
paign for  the  federal  child  labor  amendment;  a  study  of 


continuation  schools  and  their  successes  and  failures,  and 
of  present  activities  in  the  fields  of  vocational  education, 
guidance  and  placement,  as  they  relate  to  child  labor;  and 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  results  of  child  labor  legislation  upon 
child  welfare,  and  of  methods  whereby  children  can  be 
assured  the  opportunities  that  child  labor  laws  aim  to  create 
for  them.  Here  with  a  vim  is  a  project  for  coming  of  age ! 

TOWARD  COMMERCIAL  PEACE 

THAT  it  is  possible  through  arbitration  of  disputes  to 
protect  a  commodity  against  the  loss  of  time  and  money 
in  litigation  was  first  demonstrated  in  this  country  in  1913 
by  certain  branches  of  the  food  industry.  How  far  this 
movement  to  maintain  commercial  peace  by  self-regulation 
has  been  carried  in  the  intervening  years  is  revealed  in  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  American  Arbi- 
tration Association,  Lucius  R.  Eastman.  Commercial  arbi- 
tration has  found  a  foothold  or  a  well-established  place  in 
some  thirty-three  industries,  in  such  diverse  fields  as  con- 
fectionery, financial  -institutions,  paints-  and  varnish,  real 
estate,  rubber,  silk,  heat,  light  and  power,  the  amusement 
and  theatrical  industry  in  all  its  branches,  and  so  on.  The 
American  Arbitration  Association,  which  arose  from  the 
consolidation  of  the  Arbitration  Foundation,  the  Arbitration 
Society  of  America,  and  the  Arbitration  Conference,  has 
assumed  the  functions  of  a  clearing  house  and  a  laboratory, 
avoiding  the  establishment  of  new  machinery  where  existing 
organizations  could  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose. 

"We  found  a  movement  in  which  practice  had  far  out- 
grown theory,"  declares  Mr.  Eastman,  "and  faced  the 
necessity  of  building  a  foundation  of  legal  and  economic 
knowledge  under  the  practice."  As  matters  of  general  policy 
the  association  has  limited  its  activities  to  commercial 
disputes,  refusing  to  be  drawn  into  political  or  labor  con- 
troversies; it  confines  its  activities  to  the  western  continent, 
except  in  assisting  the  financing  of  certain  international 
publications;  it  favors  the  development  of  arbitration  under 
uniform  state  statutes,  rather  than  the  settlement  of  dom- 
mercial  disputes  in  other  ways;  aids  the  foundation  of  a 
body  of  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject  through  the 
cooperation  of  universities  and  faculties  trained  in  research 
work,  and  endeavors  to  bring  to  the  extension  of  commercial 
arbitration  the  cooperation  of  business  and  the  law.  During 
the  past  year  among  its  many  activities  it  has  actively  pro- 
moted the  passage  of  uniform  state  laws  in  this  field,  and 
has  carried  out  both  legal  and  economic  research  resulting 
in  the  publication  of  important  source  material,  including  an 
Arbitration  Year  Book  which  will  constitute  the  basis  for 
all  subsequent  economic  studies.  In  New  York  alone  the 
association  found,  at  the  outset,  more  than  eighty  trade  or 
commercial  tribunals,  while  scattered  throughout  the 
country  there  are  more  than  five  hundred  organizations 
which  have  endorsed  or  established  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion, or  have  it  under  consideration.  "The  work  which  the 
association  is  doing  to  eliminate  force  and  ill-will  and 
vicious  practices  from  trade  relations  is  in  the  interest  of 
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all  commerce,"  Mr.  Eastman  concludes.  "Whether  or  not 
they  are  burdened  with  the  costs  of  disputes,  all  industries 
should  bring  to  this  great  undertaking  their  suggestions, 
criticisms,  and  support  in  order  that  commercial  peace, 
generally,  may  prevail  in  the  United  States." 

WHY  NEW  YORK  IS  SO 

ONE  answer  to  the  anxious  enquiries  of  visitors  as  to 
the  nerve-wracking  hustle  of  New  York  is  found 
in  an  analysis  of  the  metropolitan  population  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion. New  York,  the  association  finds,  is  predominantly  a 
city  of  the  young  adult.  Within  its  boundaries  there  are 
350,000  more  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty-five  than  would  be  found  in  a  "standard"  Ameri- 
can population  of  this  size.  Children  and  old  people  are 
correspondingly  lacking.  The  New  York  excess  of  the 
comparatively  youthful  is  especially  marked  among  men 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  even  more  strik- 
ing among  women  between  twenty-five  and  thirty;  their 
numbers  have  continued  in  the  same  proportion,  probably 
showing  the  "lure  of  the  big  city"  in  opportunities  for 
work,  through  the  succeeding  censuses  of  1900,  1910  and 
1920.  The  chance  to  find  work  outside  the  home  is  thought 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  there  are  slightly  more  women 
than  men  in  the  total  population  of  the  city.  The  New  York 
marriage  rate  is  high,  much  higher  than  that  of  London. 
A  higher  rate  in  this  country  than  in  England  is  a  general 
characteristic,  which  may  show,  the  report  declares,  a  greater 
prosperity  or  a  more  youthful  population,  and  is  probably 
also  influenced  strongly  by  the  prevalence  of  divorce  in 
this  country,  which  makes  it  possible  for  many  Americans 
to  appear  matrimonially  in  the  census  more  than  once. 
While  New  Yorkers  marry  freely,  the  output  of  children 
is  comparatively  small  and  the  birthrate  is  very  much  lower 
than  would  be  expected  from  a  population  of  this  age 
constitution.  But  perhaps  at  that  point  New  Yorkers  move 
to  the  suburbs  to  make  room  for  the  incoming  tide  of  hope- 
ful and  energetic  youngsters  who  serve  to  maintain  the  me- 
tropolis as  the  juvenile  lead  among  great  cities  of  the  world. 

PROTECTINQ  MIDDLE  AQE 

WHEN  health  workers  jubilate  in  the  achieved  addi- 
tion of  twenty  years  to  American  life  expectancy, 
they  mean  not  that  the  old  live  longer,  but  that  a  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  us  survive  the  perils  of  infancy  and 
childhood  and  attain  the  fair  (if  no  longer  fat)  forties  and 
the  decades  following.  By  that  fact  are  the  problems  of  the 
public  health  movement  augmented,  since  these  years  if 
comparatively  unvexed  by  such  ailments  as  measles  or 
diphtheria,  have  pitfalls  peculiarly  their  own.  In  recognition 
of  this  enlarging  focus  of  scientific  interest,  the  Lasker 
Foundation  for  Medical  Research  is  to  be  established  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  with  an  initial  endowment  of 
$1,000,000  given  by  Albert  D.  Lasker  and  Flora  W.  Lasker. 
This  foundation,  according  to  Max  Mason,  president  of 
the  university,  "will  constitute  a  unit  attack  on  the  diseases 
of  men  and  women  of  middle  and  old  age  when  their  in- 
telligence is  at  the  highest  and  their  value  to  the  community 
is  the  greatest."  In  announcing  the  gift,  officers  of  the 
university  point  out  that  while  there  has  been  an  enormous 
gain  in  checking  the  diseases  of  childhood,  the  conquest  of 
so-called  degenerative  diseases  has  remained  almost  at  a 


standstill.  "The  individual  who  reaches  the  age  of  50  has 
today  no  greater  expectancy  of  life  than  he  would  have  had 
100  years  ago,"  declared  Dr.  F.  C.  McLean,  head  of  the 
University's  medical  department.  "Following  the  brilliant 
researches  of  Koch  and  Pasteur,  it  was  natural  that  most 
of  the  creative  work  of  medicine  went  into  the  field  of  in- 
fectious disease  and  untold  advantages  to  mankind  have 
resulted.  Now  that  the  pace  of  discovery  is  slackening 
somewhat  it  appears  reasonable  to  direct  effort  toward  the 
diseases  which  appear  in  later  life  as  evidence  of  the 
premature  decay  of  one  or  more  of  the  vital  organs,  notably 
the  heart,  blood  vessels,  and  kidneys."  Probably  the  first 
efforts  of  the  new  foundation  will  be  focussed  on  heart 
disease  and  Bright's  disease. 

THE  TOO-COMMON  COLD 

COMMON  colds  cost  more,  in  point  of  working  days 
lost,  than  any  other  ill  that  besets  Americans. 
Probably  the  lion's  share  of  $500,000,000  spent  annually 
on  drugs  in  this  country  goes  to  some  45,000  remedies 
optimistically  reputed  to  prevent  or  abolish  sneezles  and 
wheezles.  Yet  in  the  sober  eye  of  science,  we  know  almost 
nothing  of  the  cause  of  colds,  still  less  how  they  can  be 
cured.  For  some  years  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  has  been  engaged  in  an  extensive  study  of  this  sub- 
ject in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  colleges  and  other 
groups  representing  widely  different  parts  of  the  country. 
A  first  "cold  wave"  comes  early  in  the  autumn,  in  October 
or  November.  Then  there  follows  a  period  of  comparative 
immunity,  broken  by  a  second  peak,  higher  and  of  a  more 
serious  character  than  the  first,  which  starts  in  late  January 
and  carries  through  February  and  March,  when  all  the 
respiratory  diseases,  including  pneumonia,  are  at  their  worst. 
These  general  trends  were  surprisingly  similar  in  the  most 
widely  different  climates.  From  a  somewhat  different  angle 
than  that  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  is  launching  a  five-year  period  of  research  into 
common  colds,  financed  by  a  grant  of  $195,000  by  the 
Chemical  Foundation,  which  is  named  the  John  J.  Abel 
Fund  in  honor  of  the  professor  of  pharmacology  of  the 
University,  whose  researches  led  to  the  discovery  and 
synthetic  production  of  adrenalin.  Under  this  fund  a  group 
of  specialists  in  physiological  chemistry,  and  allied  scientists, 
will  study  the  subject  from  scratch — trying  to  find  out  just 
what  colds  are,  how  they  are  spread,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  prevent  them  and  cure  them.  Here  indeed  is  research 
in  which  the  ordinary  suffering  citizen  will  take  a  heartfelt 
(or  perhaps  one  might  say  nosey)  interest. 

AN  EMPLOYER  FACES  FACTS 

IN  the  maze  of  charges  and  counter-charges  made 
by  witnesses  before  the  state  Industrial  Commission 
investigating  the  present  strike  in  the  Colorado  coal 
fields  (see  page  644)  a  statement  by  Merle  D.  Vincent, 
vice  president  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company, 
deserves  wide  reading  and  thoughtful  consideration.  It 
applies  as  well  to  other  phases  of  American  industry  as  to 
the  crisis  which  called  it  forth.  After  reviewing  the  present 
state  of  the  coal  industry  in  this  country,  Mr.  Vincent 
said,  in  part: 

"In  the  dispute  immediately  confronting  us,  the  miners 
charge  that  conditions  are  the  cause  of  the  strike.  Operators 
have  denied  this  assertion  and  charge  that  the  I.W.W.  is 
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the  cause  of  the  strike.  An  impartial  observer  would  probably 
declare  that  .  .  .  while  this  organization  is  immediately  re- 
sponsible for  the  strike  call,  conditions  are  primarily  the 
cause  of  some  5,000  miners  striking. 

"The  complaints  and  demands  of  the  miners  fall  roughly 
into  two  classes.  The  first  includes  charges  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  law  are  not  observed  by  operators.  .  .  .  This 
dispute  over  provisions  of  the  mining  law  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  strike  and  one  which  can  be  immediately  re- 
moved. The  miners'  right  to  check  weighmen,  inspection 
committees  and  the  observance  of  other  provisions  of  law 
by  operators  ought  not  be  a  subject  of  debate.  Disregard  of 
any  law  by  any  class  of  persons  breeds  contempt  for  law  in 
others.  Without  further  reference  to  past  practices,  the 
settled  policy  should  be  one  of  operating  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  mining  law. 

"The  second  class  of  complaints  are  not  so  easily  disposed 
of.  ...  One  serious  charge  is  that  complaints  and  grievances, 
whatever  their  nature,  cannot  be  made  or,  if  made  and  re- 
peated, usually  result  in  the  discharge  of  the  person  making 
the  complaint.  .  .  . 

"It  is  worth  observing  that  disagreement  between  private 
persons  and  between  private  concerns  in  the  business  world 
.  .  .  are  carried  into  courts  and  settled  by  the  application  of 
rules  based  on  reason  and  good  sense.  When,  however,  far 
more  than  personal  issues  and  private  property  rights  are 
involved  as  they  are  in  the  coal  industry,  affecting  vast  in- 
vestments, thousands  of  employes,  and  affecting  public  in- 
terest, too,  no  reasonable,  practical  and  business-like  method 
of  settlement  is  resorted  to.  No  sensible  machinery  has  been 
developed  for  this  purpose.  Apparently  the  only  remedy 
understood  is  force.  .  .  . 

"In  order  to  establish  practical  and  satisfactory  working 
relations  between  operator  and  miner  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  some  means  by  which  complaints  of  practices  and 
conditions  can  be  heard  and  adjusted.  .  .  .  What  I  suggest  to 
this  Commission  is  that  it  simply  face  facts  which  are  of 
common  public  knowledge  and  after  making  the  investi- 
gation make  such  recommendations  as  the  facts  before  it 
appear  to  justify.  This  would  promise  a  settlement  that 
will  not  leave  conditions  which  will  burst  into  flame  again 
and  cause  another  strike.  It  should  hold  elements  of  a 
permanent  settlement  with  some  means  suggested  by  which 
difficulties  in  the  future  may  be  taken  up  and  removed  before 
conflicts  of  this  nature  reach  the  point  of  a  strike." 

WORKERS  USE  A  NEW  TOOL 

""V7"  ES,  but  what  use  is  it?"  is  a  frequent  question,  asked 
both  by  wage  earners  and  by  their  friends  in  discussing 
workers'  education.  An  interesting  answer  was  recently 
given  by  the  American  Federation  of  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 
Workers  in  reporting  an  application  of  workers'  educa- 
tion principles  to  a  difficult  industrial  situation. 

The  question  was  that  of  establishing  a  national  minimum 
piece-price  scale  in  the  industry.  A  tentative  scale  was 
worked  out  by  a  central  committee,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
locals.  The  union  officials  found  that  the  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  plan  was  not  the  opposition  of  employers  but 
the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  principle  involved  on  the 
part  of  the  union  membership.  "In  order  to  clarify  the 
minds  of  our  members,"  Gustave  Geiges,  the  union  president 
states,  "we  presented  the  scale  to  them  with  a  written  ex- 
planation of  the  situation  in  our  industry  as  a  whole  in 
the  business  world  today."  This  statement  summarized 


data  showing  the  tendency  of  representative  industries  in 
all  countries,  once  stabilized,  to  establish  a  national  minimum 
scale.  The  explanation  also  included  an  abstract  of  the 
chapter  on  National  Uniform  Wage  from  Industrial  Dem- 
ocracy by  Sydney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  "We  found  that 
many  of  the  current  arguments  of  our  members  on  this 
matter  were  identical  with  the  arguments  on  the  same  sub- 
ject made  almost  fifty  years  ago  by  British  workers  in  a 
very  different  industry,"  Mr.  Geiges  says.  "We  were  able 
to  show  from  the  Webbs'  work  how  trade  unions  must 
submerge  certain  sectional  advantages  in  order  to  benefit 
their  trade  as  a  whole  and  how  the  most  arrogant  anti- 
union  employers  in  the  past  have  accepted  in  fact  the  neces- 
sity for  national  uniformity  while  condemning  it  in  theory. 
This  experiment  in  seeking  to  use  educational  methods  in 
dealing  with  practical  trade  questions  seems  to  be  working 
out  very  well  indeed  and  we  shall  certainly  make  every 
effort  to  tie  up  our  educational  work  as  far  as  possible  with 
all  the  routine  activities  of  our  union." 

AN  ECONOMICS  LABORATORY  FOR  YALE 

MODERN  colleges  give  their  students  the  advantage 
of  laboratory  experiment  in  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  botany  and  other  science  courses.  It  is  not  often 
that  college  students  have  opportunity  for  more  than  a 
textbook-classroom  acquaintance  with  questions  of  economics 
and  government. 

Members  of  the  Yale  Liberal  Club  have  recently  been 
studying  at  first  hand  a  laboratory  example  of  modern  labor 
problems.  Some  time  ago,  two  neckwear  factories  "ran 
away"  from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  to  escape  the 
standards  of  wages  and  working  conditions  established  by 
the  union.  Last  fall  the  workers  went  on  strike,  in  protest 
against  the  sweatshop  conditions  under  which  they  were 
expected  to  work.  Members  of  the  Liberal  Club  became 
interested  in  this  situation.  Some  of  them  attempted  to  join 
the  strikers  in  a  picketing  demonstration.  In  October, 
three  of  them  were  arrested  but  the  cases  were  dropped. 
Later,  three  members  of  the  club  compiled  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  Is  This  Fair  Play?  In  it,  according  to  The  New 
Student,  "they  discussed  the  neckwear  situation  from  four 
points  of  view:  the  case  for  the  employers,  the  case  for  the 
union,  civil  liberties  involved,  and  the  newspaper  situation 
in  New  Haven." 

Forty-five  students  set  out  "to  acquaint  New  Haven  with 
its  factory  conditions"  by  distributing  this  pamphlet. 
Eighteen  thousand  copies  were  distributed  before  the  police 
took  a  hand.  Nineteen  students  were  arrested.  A  test  case 
went  against  the  students  when  Judge  Dunn  in  the  City 
Court  fined  the  youth  two  dollars  without  costs,  after 
pointing  out  that 

The  merits  of  any  industrial  controversy  are  not  an  issue  in 
the  consideration  of  the  alleged  violation  of  the  city  ordinance. 
The  ordinance  is  one  common  to  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  streets  clean.  If  the  distributer  wanted  to  dis- 
seminate the  same  information  ...  he  may  send  his  literature 
through  the  mail,  he  may  deposit  it  in  the  mail  box  or  under 
the  door  of  each  house  and,  in  fact,  these  methods,  which  are 
permitted  by  law,  would  seem  more  efficacious  than  the  method 
of  handing  them  out  to  pedestrians.  ...  It  is  just  as  unlawful 
for  a  merchant,  a  charitable  organization  or  a  patriotic  or- 
ganization ...  to  distribute  handbills  as  it  is  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  labor  union  or  members  of  the  university. 

A  statement  issued  on  behalf  of  the  students,  a  few  days 
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before  the  case  was  brought,  made  it  clear,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times,  that  "while  a  small  number  felt 
inclined  to  help  the  neckwear  workers  in  their  strike  efforts, 
the  mass  of  the  undergraduates  did  not  move  until  their 
free  speech  efforts  had  been  cut  down  by  police  action  and 
by  the  refusal  of  the  newspapers  of  New  Haven  to  publish 
a  word  of  the  incident." 

The  students  announce  that  the  case  will  be  carried  by 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Failing  there,  they 
will  take  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  prove  their  claim  that 
"the  ordinance  abridges  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberty 
of  New  Haven  citizens." 

All  this  may  be  embarrassing  to  the  university  and  of 
little  help  to  the  neckwear  workers,  but  it  can  scarcely  fail 
to  acquaint  these  boys  with  the  fact  that  their  campus 
fringes  on  an  industrial  civilization. 

TAKINQ  STOCK  OF  THE  STORES 

NEARLY  forty  years  ago  the  Consumers'  League  inau- 
gurated its  campaign  to  secure  better  working  condi- 
tions and  a  living  wage  for  women  store  workers  (see  The 
Survey,  Aug.  15,  1926,  p.  549).  A  gauge  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  study 
of  the  personnel  practices  in  thirty-two  modern  department 
stores  recently  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

When  the  Consumers'  League  undertook  its  crusade,  the 
workday  of  store  employes  often  stretched  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  eleven  thirty  at  night,  with  unpaid  overtime 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  basic  weekly  hours  in  the 
Pennsylvania  stores  studied  ranged  from  44^  in  one  store 
to  between  50  and  53  in  twelve.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
stores  had  a  scheduled  week  of  less  than  fifty  hours.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  stores  were  closed  Saturday  evenings,  tradi- 
tionally the  great  shopping  period.  Nineteen  of  the  thirty- 
two  stores  give  a  weekly  half  holiday  during  the  summer 
months  and  two  a  full  holiday.  The  report  points  out  that 
in  only  two  of  the  stores  "was  the  schedule  of  hours  short- 
ened to  conform  to  the  Woman's  Labor  Law  of  1915." 
Nineteen  of  the  stores  reported  that  the  change  had  resulted 
from  a  merchants'  agreement  in  the  city  or  on  the  initiative 
of  the  store  management.  This  new  attitude,  the  report 
states,  came  "as  a  movement  by  the  merchants  themselves 
and  in  response  to  public  opinion." 

The  study  discloses  that  the  department  stores  do  not 
yet  recognize  the  principle  of  "equal  pay  for  equal  work." 
The  weekly  median  wage  for  men  in  selling  positions  was 
found  to  be  $26.17,  for  women  $16.13.  "Nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  women  and  not  quite  10  per  cent  of  the  men 
received  less  than  $153  week.  .  .  .  Nine  out  of  every  ten 
positions  where  weekly  earnings  were  $45  or  more  were 
filled  by  men." 

In  the  nineties,  the  Consumers'  League  urged,  on  behalf 
of  store  employes,  the  establishment  of  better  working  con- 
ditions, including  seats  and  permission  to  use  them,  a  lunch 
period  of  at  least  half  an  hour,  clean  lunch  and  rest  rooms 
and  sanitary  and  adequate  toilet  facilities.  To  this  minimum 
standard  of  decency,  this  report  shows  there  has  been  added 
for  the  employes  of  many  modern  department  stores  such 
comforts  and  safeguards  as  store  cafeterias,  individual 
lockers,  hospital  rooms  with  nurse  in  attendance,  pianos, 
phonographs  and  libraries  in  the  rest  rooms,  hot  water  in 
the  washrooms,  individual  towel  service,  paper  cups  or  bub- 
blers for  drinking  water,  job  training,  group  insurance, 
sickness  and  death  benefits,  and  old  age  pensions. 


The  report  gives  an  informing  analysis  of  personnel  poli- 
cies in  a  representative  group  of  city  stores.  It  is  even  more 
significant,  however,  as  witness  to  the  progress  that  results 
from  the  steady,  untiring  pressure  of  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

A  BRINQER  OF  LIQHT 

THE  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion of  1892-3,  gave  many  Americans  their  first  glimpse 
of  what  Edison's  invention  was  to  mean — the  sky  pricked 
out  by  electric  lights  that  outlined  the  courts  and  peristyles, 
the  towers  and  graceful  buildings  of  the  White  City.  To 
small-town  visitors  it  was  sheer  delight  in  its  contrast  to  the 
forbidding  masses  of  smoke-blackened  urban  landscape, 
thrown  up  by  the  rising  industrialism  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  It  was  in  a  sense  a  symbol  of  what  went  forward 
in  the  Middle  West  in  those  years.  Here  a  governor,  there 
a  mayor;  here  a  settlement  worker,  there  an  educator;  here 
a  business  man,  there  a  labor  man,  gave  new  and  dynamic 
leadership.  The  social  movements  they  set  going  riffled 
along  the  horizons  like  incandescent  bulbs  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  and  women  who  took  part  in  them.  They  augured 
a  day  of  glowing  cities,  more  humanly  gracious  common- 
wealths, a  fairer  America  for  Lincoln's  plain  people. 

As  preacher  in  Chicago,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  was  such  a 
light  bringer.  As  editor,  his  was  a  circuit  riding  in  a  new 
sense.  And  the  editorial  currents  he  set  going  in  Unity  half 
a  century  ago,  re-invigorated  by  the  new  leadership  of  new 
days,  prick  out  for  us  new  sky-lines  of  aspiration  and  com- 
mon purpose. 

March  i  marks  the  soth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Unity  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  John  Haynes  Holmes,  and  his 
associates  in  its  editing,  are  bringing  out  a  special  number  in 
celebration.  This  will  underscore  Unity's  long  time  espousals 
of  "international  peace,  racial  brotherhood,  religious  unity 
and  the  larger  liberty  of  men  everywhere." 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

DUE  largely  to  the  pertinacity  of  John  B.  Andrews  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  the 
federal  Longshoremen's  and   Harbor  Workers'   Compensa- 
tion Act  was  passed  by  Congress  last  spring  and  went  into 
effect  on  July  i.  Commissioner  Jerome  G.  Locke,  in  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  law  in  New  York  harbor  has 
just  published  a  report  covering  the  first  six  months  of  the 
law's    operation.     Up    to    December    31,    accidents    to    the 
number  of  5,661  had  been  entered  on  his  record ;  during  the 
first   two    weeks    of    the    new    year,    2OO    additional    cases 
chargeable  to   1927  were  reported,  a  total  of  5,861.     Of 
these  more  than   4,000  have  already  been   settled  by  cor 
respondence,  informal  hearing  and,  in  twelve  cases  only,  b; 
formal  hearing.   The  remainder  are  in  process  of  rapid  ad 
justment  under  the  common  sense  provisions  of   the   law 
Commissioner  Locke  attributes  this  conspicuously  successfu 
performance   to   the    "splendid   spirit"    shown    by    the   em 
ployers,   the   insurance   carriers   and   the   injured   workmen 
In  the  face  of  this  record,  it  would  be  interesting  to  kno\v 
what  the  interested  persons,  notably  employers  and  insurance 
carriers,  now  think  of  their  thirteen  years  of  opposition  to 
the  enactment  of  this  federal  law,  for  lack  of  which    (see 
The   Survey,    Feb.    15,    1927,   p.   620)    thousands   of   men 
were  injured,  many  killed,  withotit  compensation  to  them 
selves  or  their  families. 
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Bettering  the  Race 


By  JOHN   A.   KINGSBURY 


THE  Third  Race  Betterment  Conference  held 
January  2-6  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  brought 
together  a  group  of  leading  scientists,  educators, 
government  officials  and  journalists  to  assemble 
the  facts  of  race  degeneracy  and  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  applying  science  to  human  living  that  a  longer, 
happier  and  more  efficient  life  may  become  the  heritage  of 
each  individual,  resulting  ultimately  in  the  universal  im- 
provement of  the  human  race.  A  second  officially  stated 
purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  give  impetus  to  the  dis- 
semination of  these  facts,  for  as  Edward  Alsworth  Ross, 
professor  of  sociology  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  said, 
"No  serum  does  more  for  public  health  than  printer's  ink." 
At  special  group  conferences  set  aside  for  the  purpose  the 
most  recent  discoveries  and  prac- 
tices in  the  fields  of  bacteriology, 
medicine,  nutrition,  eugenics, 
physiology  and  education  were 
considered.  As  in  the  World 
Population  Conference  held  last 
summer  in  Switzerland,  the  main 
current  of  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings centered  about  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  rapidly  decreasing 
death-rate  and  the  consideration 
of  the  possibility  of  having  to 
limit  the  birth-rate  in  order  that 
the  human  race  may  secure  suffi- 
cient balance  to  avert  the  catas- 
trophy  prophesied  by  Professor 
Ross  in  his  most  recent  book  to 
the  effect  that  if  things  go  on  as 
at  present  there  may  be  "Stand- 
ing Room  Only"  in  the  United 
States  by  the  end  of  the  next 
sixty  years. 

At  the  Conference,  Professor  Ross  raised  the  further  un- 
comfortable question  as  to  whether  those  standing  sixty  years 
from  now  will  represent  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  declaring 
that  the  differential  birth-rate  is  influencing  American  racial 
quality  and  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  race  degeneracy. 
Statistics  indicated,  he  said,  that  the  undesirable  elements  in 
this  country  are  producing  two  to  one-third  times  as  fast 
as  the  desirable.  This  situation  is  not  confined  to  America 
only  but  is  of  international  significance,  since  recent  studies 
by  scientists  in  England  and  France  reveal  similar  situations 
in  those  countries. 

Among  the  noted  delegates  from  the  world-famous  re- 
search laboratories  of  this  country  was  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  who 
came  to  describe  the  successful  termination  of  an  important 
experiment  in  a  paper  entitled,  The  Immortality  of  Animal 


Courtesy    the    Health    Journal,    Massachusetts 


Tissues  and  Its  Significance.  On  January  17,  1912,  Dr. 
Carrel  extracted  several  small  fragments  from  the  heart  of 
a  chick  embryo.  All  these  fragments  died  save  one  minute 
portion  much  smaller  than  a  pinhead.  Although  the  life 
of  a  fowl  rarely  exceeds  ten  years,  this  tiny  fragment  has 
remained  alive  and  pulsating  for  sixteen  years.  During  this 
time  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated,  bathed  and  fed  with 
chemical  solutions,  and  pruned  of  all  bacterial  infections, 
and  it  has  continued  to  multiply  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
"Today,"  said  Dr.  Carrel,  "hundreds  of  experiments  are 
made  every  month  with  the  pure  strain  of  fibroblasts 
descended  from  the  tiny  fragment  of  pulsating  tissue  that 
I  possessed  in  1912." 

Dr.  Carrel  feels  that  this  experiment  has  brought  to  light 
two  important  factors,  which  in 
his  own  words  are: 

The  fibroblasts  derived  from 
the  original  heart  fragment  manu- 
facture large  quantities  of  new 
tissue  from  the  substances  con- 
tained in  the  culture  medium.  In 
forty-eight  hours,  each  cell  of  a 
colony  seems  to  divide  twice,  and 
the  colony  doubles  in  volume.  Had 
it  been  possible  to  keep  all  the 
cells  which  could  have  been  pro- 
duced during  these  sixteen  years, 
their  mass  would  be  immense.  A 
colony  originally  one  cubic  milli- 
meter in  volume  would  produce 
approximately  one  cubic  centi- 
meter of  tissue  in  about  twenty 
days.  After  sixty  days,  the  volume 
of  the  tissue  would  be  a  little 
more  than  one  cubic  meter,  and 
in  less  than  100  days,  1,000,000 
cubic  meters.  It  is  obvious  that 

tissues  growing  at  this  rate  for  sixteen  years  would  reach  a 
volume  greater  than  that  of  the  solar  system. 

Cell  proliferation  is  unlimited  in  time.  Today,  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  strain  of  fibroblasts  is  as  great  as  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  course  representing  the  variations  of  the 
growth  velocity  during  this  long  period  is  parallel  to  the  time 
axis.  Time  has  no  action  whatever  on  these  tissues.  They 

are  immortal. 

f 

Dr.  Carrel  could  not  hold  out  to  individuals  the  promise 
of  immortality,  for  he  said  that  "although  the  body  is  com- 
posed of  elements  that  are  potentially  immortal  .  .  .  cells 
living  as  parts  of  an  organized  community  do  not  find  in 
such  an  environment  the  conditions  required  for  im- 
mortality." Thus  the  body  will  always  eventually  decay 
and  death  will  come  to  each  individual.  The  great  sig- 
nificance of  the  experiment  for  human  beings,  according  tn 
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Dr.  Carrel,  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  some  hope  that  the 
span  of  life  may  be  artificially  increased.  "The  solution  of 
this  problem,  as  well  as  of  the  far  more  important  one  of 
improving  the  quality  of  living  beings,  rests  on  the  future 
progress  of  cell  physiology  and  of  the  chemistry  of  nutrition," 
he  declared. 

PROFESSOR  E.  M.  EAST  of  Harvard  University  dis- 
cussed The  Genetic  Basis  of  Eugenics.  Professor  East  is 
one  of  the  three  American  members  of  an  international  com- 
mittee appointed  last  summer  at  the  World  Population  Con- 
ference to  study  population  problems,  and  author  of  a  fasci- 
nating book  on  population,  Mankind  at  the  Crossroads.  He 
deplored  the  errors  of  fundamentalism  and  discussed  frankly 
the  tabus,  the  mysticism,  and  the  sentimentalism  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  universal  acceptance  of  the  truths  of  the  new 
scientific  era.  Overpopulation  and  the  propagation  of  the 
unfit,  he  feels,  can  be  avoided  "through  a  reasonable  practice 
of  eugenic  measures,  guided  into  proper  channels  by  genetic 
knowledge."  He  spoke  again,  as  he  did  in  an  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Forum,  of  the  importance  of  psy- 
chology, "the  study  of  the  nature,  function,  and  phenomena 
of  the  mind,"  and  of  genetics,  "the  investigation  of  heredity, 
variation  and  evolution."  These  two  sciences  are,  he  be- 
lieves, the  outstanding  guideposts  of  the  new  era  on  which 
this  generation  is  embarking. 

Dr.  Eugene  Fisk,  director  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute, 
expressed  hopefulness  that  man  might  yet  acquire  a  life 
cycle  of  100  years.  The  average  lifetime  of  a  man,  he 
pointed  out,  has  increased  thirty-seven  years  during  the  past 
400  years,  and  thirteen  years  of  this  increase  have  been  added 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  Later  Professor  Irving  Fisher 
of  Yale  University  also  spoke  hopefully  of  the  prospect  of 
lengthening  human  life.  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin, 
director-general  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  and 
president  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute,  said  he  believed 
that  within  the  next  half  century  half  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  would  submit  to  periodic  physical  examina- 
tions, by  this  method  further  curbing  the  development  of 
disease,  and  thus  lessening  the  number  of  untimely 
deaths  which  might  have  been  postponed  to  later  periods 
of  life. 

A  FITTER  Families  Contest  was  conducted  during  the 
conference  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Eugenics 
Society  of  which  Leon  F.  Whitney  is  executive  secretary. 
The  contest  was  directed  by  a  local  committee  headed  by 
Luther  S.  West,  professor  of  biology  in  Battle  Creek 
College,  an  authority  on  eugenics,  with  Dr.  Florence  Brown 
Sherbon  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  formerly  chief  of  the 
Child  Research  Bureau  of  Kansas  and  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  idea,  as  the  specialist  in  charge.  The  competition 
was  organized  for  its  educational  value  and  was  particularly 
designed  to  interest  people  in  the  laws  of  inheritance  and 
health.  A  thorough  examination  was  given  each  member 
of  all  the  families  that  entered  the  contest;  each  member 
received  an  individual  score,  and  the  family  score  was  based 
on  the  average  of  these.  Twenty-four  Battle  Creek  families, 
two  of  them  containing  eight  children  each,  were  examined 
and  a  prize  was  awarded  to  the  healthiest  family.  ( See  The 
Survey,  February  1.5,  1924,  page  517;  Fitter  Families,  by 
Mary  T.  Watts,  an  account  of  Mrs.  Watts'  and  Dr. 
Sherbon's  expansion  of  the  better  babies  idea  to  include 
older  children  and  parents^fwell.) 


Among  other  educational  features  of  the  conference 
were  some  fine  exhibits,  one  a  Sunlight  exhibit  con- 
structed by  the  child  nutrition  department  of  the  Battle 
Creek  College  and  another  a  model  playground  arranged 
by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
A  unique  collection  of  foreign  and  American  films,  a  number 
of  which  were  made  by  one  of  the  foremost  producers  of 
scientific  motion  pictures,  were  shown  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion and  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Individual  members 
of  the  conference  also  staged  special  film  exhibits  illustrating 
their  addresses  and  the  scientific  research  or  other  work 
which  they  had  under  way. 

An  event  which  distracted  the  serious  thinkers  and 
furnished  much  fun  was  an  evening  of  old-fashioned  dancing 
under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Lovett  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, who  has  been  employed  by  Henry  Ford  over  a  period 
of  several  years  to  stimulate  the  revival  of  old  American 
dances,  which  Mr.  Ford  thinks  provide  a  social  rather  than 
a  sex  appeal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  attended  the  conference, 
arriving  the  evening  scheduled  for  the  dancing.  After  an 
evening  of  listening  to  profound  papers,  the  grave  scientists 
danced  the  old-fashioned  quadrille  with  young  co-eds  of 
Battle  Creek  College  where  doctors,  nurses,  nutrition 
workers  and  the  like  receive  courses  and  clinical  practice 
to  train  them  for  work  in  various  specialized  fields  of 
health. 

THE  Third  Race  Betterment  Conference  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Race  Betterment  Founda- 
tion, of  which  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg  is  the  founder 
and  president.  President  C.  C.  Little  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  served  as  president  of  the  conference  and 
the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  acted  as  host.  The  first 
national  conference  initiated  by  the  Race  Betterment 
Movement  was  held  in  1914  at  Battle  Creek.  The 
president  of  that  conference  was  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  of 
New  York  City,  founder  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  who  was  then  more  than  ninety  years  of 
age  and  still  in  active  service  as  a  leading  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  late 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  was  the 
honorary  chairman.  Other  distinguished  names  appeared 
among  the  first  list  of  officers,  and  more  than  150  social 
welfare  organizations  sent  delegates.  Another  conference 
was  held  in  August,  1915,  in  San  Francisco.  The  principal 
questions  considered  at  the  two  early  conferences  were: 
What  are  the  causes  of  the  growing  race  deterioration  that 
threatens  to  destroy  our  modern  civilization?  What  can  be 
done  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe?  Thirteen  years  have  rolled 
by  in  which  those  scientists  who  made  up  the  earlier  con- 
ferences have  studied  these  questions  and  stimulated  others 
to  study  them.  During  these  years  the  evolution  of  a  new 
era  of  science  has  gone  forward  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  a  partial 
answer  to  the  first  question  has  emerged  from  the  pains- 
taking studies  of  the  scientists  and  educators.  The  partici- 
pants in  the  Third  Race  Betterment  Conference  think  they 
know  what  might  be  done  to  avert  race  deterioration  and 
prevent  overpopulation,  but  the  big  problem  is  to  convince 
the  blind  leaders  of  the  fundamentalists,  and  to  overcome 
the  sentimentalism  and  mysticism  and  ignorance  of  the 
masses — and  the  changing  of  the  folkways  and  the  mores 
of  the  people  is  never  an  easy  task. 


Is  Paresis  a  Social  Problem? 


By  MARY  GOODYEAR   EARLE 


NO  ONE  denies  that  syphilis  is  a  social  problem 
particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  possi- 
bilities   of    prevention.     But    the    problem    of 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  or  paresis,  is  all 
too    often    considered    merely    as    the    problem 
of  syphilis.    From  the  standpoint  of  prevention  the  two  are 
the  same.    Viewing  paresis,  however,   as   a  dangerous  and 
often    unsuspected    behavior   disorder   in    an   officer   of   the 
army  (90  per  cent  of  a  group  of  insane  army  officers  studied 
by   Krafft   Ebing   had   general   paralysis)  ;   in  the  engineer 
running  a  locomotive ;  in  a  taxicab  driver ;  in  a  surgeon ; 
in  the  man  who  shot  one  of  the  mayors  of  New  York  City ; 
in  the  famous  writer  of  a  profound  philosophy  which  may 
have  been  said  to  influence  a  nation,  from  the  medico-legal 
tangles  which  it  sometimes  produces,  general  paralysis  might 
be  said  to  constitute  a  social  problem  in  and  of  itself. 

As  Dr.  William  A.  White  says,  "The  pity  of  it  all  is 
that  it  might  have  been  prevented."  Dr.  White  does  not 
mean  in  this  instance  that  syphilis  could  have  been  avoided, 
but  that  a  more  prompt  recognition  of  this  dreadful  malady 
would  have  prevented  the  tragic  results  ensuing  because  a 
man  suffering  from  a  dangerous  and  progressive  mental 
disease,  truly  insane  in  the  legal  sense,  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue on  his  way  as  a  normal  and  responsible  individual. 
He  may  and  often  does  ruin  his  family  and  possibly  his 
business  associates  in  his  wild  money-making  schemes  before 
family  physician  or  friends  suspect  that  this  is  a  case  for  the 
psychiatrist.  "Protean  as  are  the  manifestations  of  this 
disease,"  declares  Dr.  White  in  Outlines  of  Psychiatry, 

it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  often  go  unrecognized  during 
its  early  stages,  yet  there  is  probably  no  disease  in  which  a 
failure  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  is  so  fraught  with  such 
manifest  dangers,  not  only  to  the  patient,  but  to  his  family, 
his  friends  or  in  fact  to  any  one,  who  not  recognizing  his  con- 
dition, may  be  induced  to  enter  into  business  relations  with 
him.  A  father  of  a  family  occupying  an  enviable  social  posi- 
tion, becomes  at  the  height  of  his  career  an  ardent  worshipper 
at  the  shrines  of  Venus  and  Bacchus.  How  many  heartaches, 
pangs  of  anguish,  blushes  of  shame,  could  be  spared  the  wife 
and  family,  if  the  family  physician  did  but  recognize  in  these 
occurrences  the  symptoms  of  the  onset  of  mental  disease  and 
advise  them  what  course  to  pursue! 

As  an  obscure  disease,  one  often  most  difficult  to  diagnose 
in  its  atypical  forms  but  invariably  of  syphilitic  origin, 
comparatively  unknown  to  the  intelligent  layman,  involving 
as  it  often  does  at  its  onset  the  behavior  of  the  person 
afflicted — and  particularly  his  judgment,  his  moral  and 
esthetic  sense  and  his  self-control,  essentially  the  highest 
psychic  functions — paresis  may  well  be  considers'  a  social 
problem  of  the  most  insidious  nature. 

The  name  general  paralysis  is  decidedly  a  misleading 
term,  for  this  is  no  paralysis  as  understood  by  the  man  in 
the  street,  no  slowly  creeping  incapacity  of  nerves  and 
muscles,  no  "stroke"  to  gradually  wear  away.  All  of  these 
symptoms  may  be  present  and  many  more,  but  these  are  not 
the  outstanding  and  vital  factors  which  condemn  a  man  or 
woman  to  confinement  in  an  insane  asylum  or  often  make 
him  a  menace  to  his  family  and  the  public.  General  paralysis 
is  essentially  a  disorder  of  conduct  as  well  as  a  profound 


physical  malady  frequently  undreamed  of  in  the  beginning 
and  well  into  its  medico-legal  phase,  even  by  the  physician, 
for  doctors  in  general  practice  are  not  specialists  in  behavior 
disorders  and  the  physical  signs  may  at  first  be  lacking. 
There  may  be  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  person  is  not 
responsible  for  his  actions  and  yet  this  condition  is  liable  to 
become  evident  at  any  time.  The  patient  may  have  no 
known  history  of  syphilitic  sore  or  infection.  As  one 
searches  through  the  histories  of  those  who  have  died  of 
this  disease,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  frequency  of  the 
words  "no  history  of  venereal  disease,"  yet  here  is  a 
syphilitic  infection  of  the  nervous  system  as  well  as  the 
brain  tissue. 

One  not  knowing  much  of  the  complexity  and  capricious- 
ness  of  paresis  might  hastily  conclude  that  here  was  merely 
the  age-old  problem  of  syphilis.  Yet  other  forms  of  this 
dangerous  disease  often  give  definite  physical  signs  that  a 
man  has  become  infected  and  must  hasten  to  be  treated — a 
sore,  a  rash  or  some  trouble  with  the  eyes.  In  paresis,  the 
situation  is  quite  different.  There  is  at  least  one  case  on 
record,  that  of  a  prominent  government  official,  whose 
diagnosis  was  made  on  the  peculiarities  of  his  handwriting 
alone.  This  man  showed  no  neurological  or  mental 
symptoms,  there  was  no  history  of  syphilis,  but  the  serological 
findings  confirmed  the  diagnosis.  A  deadly  mental  ailment 
had  already  made  serious  inroads,  and  his  handwriting  first 
betrayed  the  fact! 

Singularly  enough  the  cases  of  paresis  which  have  a  his- 
tory of  known  syphilis  seem  to  be  the  ones  that  have  been 
so  mildly  infected  as  to  have  omitted  treatment  altogether 
or  else  to  have  given  it  up  when  symptoms  ceased  to  bother 
them.  These  unfortunates  may  consider  the  tragic  experi- 
ence a  skeleton  in  the  closet  of  the  past,  but  nevertheless 
a  skeleton.  Yet  this  mild  infection,  apparently  long  since 
cured,  may  develop  some  five  to  twenty-five  years  later  into 
a  shocking  affliction,  leading  to  dementia  and  necessary  com- 
mitment to  a  mental  hospital,  unless  a  stroke  (the  gentle 
friend  of  the  paralytic)  mercifully  terminates  the  ghastly 
comedy.  In  its  classical  type  paresis  is  just  that,  a  ghastly 
comedy,  as  some  poor  creature  tells  you  in  all  earnestness 
that  he  is  "king  of  the  world,"  a  multimillionaire  owning 
thousands  of  ships,  or  that  he  is  the  "finest  singer  in  the 
universe,"  in  his  pathetic  cracked  voice.  He  never  felt  bet- 
ter in  his  life  and  says  so,  though  he  may  be  marked  for 
speedy  death. 

GENERAL  paralysis  is  no  respecter  of  economic  class, 
educational  or  social  status  and  attacks  both  men  and 
women,  for  the  most  part  married  men  and  women,  although 
men  in  greater  numbers.  It  is  a  disease  most  especially  of 
early  middle  life  in  cities,  as  the  rate  per  100,000  of  the 
population  shows  8.6  for  urban  and  2.  for  rural  commu- 
nities in  the  United  States.  A  high  rate  of  paresis  is  found 
among  persons  employed  in  domestic  and  personal  service, 
and  in  the  professional  services  there  is  an  exceedingly  high 
rate  among  actors,  editors,  authors  and  reporters  and  among 
musicians  and  music  teachers,  and  a  low  rate  among  clergy- 
men, draughtsmen,  physicians  and  school  teachers.  The  in- 
telligent and  well-educated  seem  to  be  no  more  immune 
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than  the  others  and  the  statistics  from  88  state  hospitals 
show  twice  the  percentage  of  paretics  coming  from  colleges 
as  for  all  other  insanities  combined;  the  percentages  for 
males  from  high  school  are  9.6  with  paresis  to  7.2  for  those 
with  all  other  psychoses  combined.  Statistics  from  private 
hospitals  and  sanatoria  would  doubtless  show  much  higher 
percentages  of  well-educated  people  as  chiefly  those  in  pov- 
erty go  to  state  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

In  the  peculiarities  of  its  behavior,  general  paralysis  may 
imitate  any  psychosis,  and  yet  it  is  distinctly  different  from 
them  all:  different  in  the  sense  that  paretics  stay  appar- 
ently normal  and  responsible  for  from  a  few  months  to 
sometimes  several  years,  in  the  earliest  stage,  and  in  spite 
of  this  there  is  a  slow  but  surely  progressive  deterioration 
in  the  judgment,  the  ethical,  esthetic  and  moral  senses.  This 
apparent  normality  is  further  complicated  by  the  remissions 
which  may  last  for  from  a  few  months  to  many  years,  dur- 
ing which  a  man  may  leave  the  asylum  and  again  resume 
his  occupation  with  perfect  freedom  to  do  as  he  pleases,  but 
with  every  likelihood  that  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a 
repetition  of  scandalous  or  tragic  performances.  The  first 
real  evidence  of  misbehavior  may  be  the  forging  of  a  check 
or  the  stealing  of  jewels  by  a  formerly  upright  and  honest 
man,  for  which  he  is  sent  to  the  Tombs  instead  of  to  the 
mental  hospital ;  or  a  stroke  of  paralysis  may  be  the  first 
danger  signal  in  a  man  who  up  to  that  time  may  have  been 
performing  the  difficult  duties  of  an  accountant  with  per- 
fect satisfaction  to  his  employers,  and  within  the  year  he 
may  have  died  the  death  of  a  typical  paretic.  Just  such  a 
case  is  on  record.  Statistics  in  the  state  hospitals  serving 
New  York  City  say  that  the  ratio  among  first  admissions 
is  I  in  every  5.  It  is  estimated  on  reliable  statistics  that 
approximately  5,5OO  persons  with  general  paralysis  die  an- 
nually in  hospitals  from  mental  disease  in  this  country. 

WERE  the  readily  available  facts  concerning  the  conse- 
quences of  syphilis  in  this  particular  direction  known 
thoroughly  to  social  service  workers  (always  excepting  psychi- 
atric social  service  workers,  for  they  know  them  thoroughly), 
to  trained  nurses  and  to  the  public  at  large,  there  would  be 
a  revelation  of  horror  which  would  spur  public  policy  to 
eradicate  its  forerunner,  syphilis.  Think  of  the  time  and 
fortune  spent  on  tuberculosis,  on  typhoid,  on  saving  the  lives 
of  babies,  and  yet  an  ignorant  and  uninformed  civilization 
permits  a  preventable  and  horrible  comedy  such  as  paresis 


to  be  enacted  in  all  of  the  greatest  countries  of  the  world. 
The  conspiracy  of  silence  concerning  truly  shocking  facts 
still  endures.  An  uninformed  and  foolish  person  might  re- 
gard syphilis  as  a  vile  but  curable  disease  and  rightly,  but 
would  any  sane  and  intelligent  person  who  knew  the  pos- 
sible consequences,  take  risks  which  might  involve  his  be- 
coming one  of  5  per  cent  or  8  per  cent  of  syphilitics  to  end 
their  days  among  the  incurably  insane;  particularly  if  he 
knew  that  there  might  never  be  even  such  subjective  evi- 
dence of  syphilitic  infection  as  to  lead  him  to  hasten  to  a 
physician  for  advice?  There  lies  the  menace  and  the  prob- 
lem, the  insidious  disaster  lurking  in  the  nervous  tissue  as 
a  man  goes  successfully  and  happily  on  his  life's  career. 

If  the  medical  departments  of  all  agencies  dealing  with 
human  beings  in  great  numbers,  such  as  large  stores,  fac- 
tories, and  service  corporations,  would  make  more  routine 
use  of  the  spinal  fluid  Wassermann  in  suspicious  cases  of 
this  nature  (remembering  that  the  blood  Wassermann  may 
be  negative  in  cases  of  general  paralysis  though  the  spinal 
fluid  contains  the  germs  of  syphilis),  much  might  be  accom- 
plished for  early  diagnosis. 

A  PERSON  may  have  cerebral  syphilis  or  tabes  dorsalis, 
another  type  of  neurosyphilis,  but  there  is  no  conduct 
problem;  he  is  not  insane  as  judges  understand  that  term, 
although  in  the  former  he  has  a  brain  disease;  but  if  he 
have  general  paralysis  he  may  commit  rape,  he  may  "stain 
his  hands  in  blood"  or  wreck  an  army,  before  any  one  but 
a  psychiatrist  would  suspect  his  disorder.  A  short  time  ago 
a  judge  sentenced  an  English  actor  to  the  workhouse  for 
unusual  behavior  and  yet  even  the  casual  write-up  of  his 
symptoms  by  a  reporter  marks  him  as  probably  paretic.  The 
judge  did  not  know  it,  or  he  would  have  turned  him  over 
to  a  psychiatrist  for  an  examination.  Should  he  not  have 
known  it,  as  a  man  disposing  of  the  liberty  of  others  and 
protecting  society?  Should  he  not  have  at  least  thought  of 
the  possibility?  That  man  will  come  out  of  the  workhouse 
in  ten  days  and  may  appear  quite  normal,  but  what  will 
happen  next? 

The  records  of  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  contain 
many  stories  like  these  actual  instances: 

B.  A.  Age  41.  Once  a  salesman  making  $200  weekly. 
No  history  of  venereal  disease.  Disposition  happy  and  cheer- 
ful, frank  and  open.  Habits  moderate  until  two  years  ago 
when  he  began  to  drink  to  excess.  Onset:  arrested  one 
month  ago  for  presenting  three  checks  at  Waldorf  for 
$25,000  and  sent  to  the  Tombs  for  two  weeks.  His  wife 
does  not  think  anything  seemed  wrong  with  his  mind  previ- 
ous to  this  except  that  he  was  irritable. 

M.  N.  Age  50.  Wife  of  lawyer  prominent  in  political 
and  social  affairs;  no  history  of  venereal  disease  in  husband 
or  patient.  Doctor  told  husband  that  she  had  a  "touch 
of  inherited  syphilis" ;  was  treated  and  later  said  to  be  cured. 
Two  years  prior  to  admission  to  this  hospital  patient  showed 
lack  of  emotional  control :  had  episodes  of  rage,  was  irritable 
and  complaining,  had  difficulty  in  holding  dishes  and  would 
drop  them.  A  year  ago  her  memory  was  affected;  she  be- 
came more  irritable;  complained  that  her  husband  ill-used 
her,  and  threatened  to  consult  a  lawyer.  Numerous  diffi- 
culties with  neighbors.  Five  months  before  admission  she 
began  to  claim  great  wealth.  At  the  hospital  she  is  talkative, 
boisterous,  with  rapid  emotional  variations  and  talks  about 
her  great  wealth  and  her  gold  bed. 

F.  G.  Age  39.  Piano-maker.  A  good  father,  always  home 
when  not  working,  bright,  intelligent,  fond  of  reading.  Held 
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same  position  twenty  years.  Onset  two  years  ago.  Became 
nervous,  irritable,  shoulders  would  twitch,  went  to  clinic 
for  treatment.  Six  months  ago  he  became  very  forgetful 
and  later  his  right  arm  became  numb.  Just  prior  to  admis- 
sion he  had  a  facial  convulsion.  Died  three  weeks  after  ad- 
mission. 

REGARDLESS  of  any  knowledge  of  syphilis,  well-read 
and  intelligent  laymen,  most  especially  those  interested 
in  human  problems  of  all  sorts,  and  all  physicians,  all  law- 
yers and  judges,  all  social  service  workers  and  all  trained 
nurses  should  have  some  knowledge  of  paresis  as  a  behavior 
disorder.  More  publicity  about  it  and  its  nature  as  a  true 
insanity,  a  disease  entity,  its  dependence  upon  syphilis,  as 
well  as  some  knowledge  of  its  prevalence,  might  assist  in 
reducing  the  number  of  cases,  as  well  as  controlling  some  of 
its  worst  consequences  in  the  unrecognized  stages. 

Could  we  not  do  much  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  general 
paralysis  by  some  reorganization  of  the  propaganda  against 
syphilis,  by  putting  greater  emphasis  upon  the  danger  to  the 
individual  through  this  unsuspected  and  insidious  menace — 
the  possibility  of  incurable  insanity,  much  as  the  propaganda 
against  cancer  warns  people  to  remove  all  irritated  moles  and 
other  trifling  but  constant  sources  of  irritation  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  these  places  ever  prove 
cancerous?  Is  not  this  a  social  problem  and  one  entirely  apart 
from  the  cause  of  the  disease — the  problem  of  preventable 
insanity,  abroad  and  unsuspected  in  the  community  at  large  ? 


"THE  most  important  development  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,"  declares  the  current  issue  of  Social  Service,  the 
publication  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  "is  the 
establishment  of  the  medical  social  work  in  connection  with 
the  University  Clinic  recently  opened."  Ruth  Emerson  is  the 
director  of  the  new  service,  assisted  by  Kathleen  Allen. 

DEPICTING  its  problems  and  progress  so  that  all  may  read, 
the  Alabama  Tuberculosis  Association  has  prepared  a  mimeo- 
graphed graphic  analysis  of  tuberculosis  in  that  state,  showing 
by  age,  color,  and  county  the  points  where  the  greatest  im- 
provement has  been  made  and  those  at  which  a  concentration 
of  effort  still  is  needed.  Certain  of  the  counties  are  included 
in  the  charts  and  tabulation  which  comprise  the  report,  while 
charts  for  any  other  county  which  desires  them  for  use  in 
visualizing  their  tuberculosis  problem  will  be  supplied  by  the 
association. 

OPTIMISTS  as  to  the  prospect  of  a  bigger  and  better  human 
race  will  find  comfort  from  an  unexpected  quarter  in  a  letter 
written  by  a  manufacturer  of  children's  clothing  to  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  During  the  past  year, 
for  the  first  time  in  thirty-eight  years'  manufacturing  ex- 
perience, the  firm  has  received  complaints  that  the  neckbands 
of  dresses  for  babies  aged  one,  two,  and  three,  were  too  small. 
In  fact,  so  persistent  did  the  complaints  become,  that  new 
patterns  have  been  adopted  to  allow  an  extra  inch  at  the 
gurgling  point.  There  is  room  for  sectional  pride  in  that  the 
greatest  number  of  complaints  came  from  California.  Babies, 
too,  it  is  disclosed,  are  sharing  in  the  emancipation  advocated 
by  the  physician  of  one  of  the  women's  colleges  who  recently 
declared  freedom  of  the  knees  to  be  even  more  important  than 
freedom  of  the  seas.  "First  long  dresses"  now  measure  20 
inches,  instead  of  the  earlier  30  inches,  and  a  lesser,  but  still 
liberating,  amount  has  been  clipped  from  the  skirts  of  the 
youngest  generation  all  along  the  line. 


IN  MEMORY  of  the  man  whose  work  made  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal  possible,  a  committee  under  the  honorary 
presidency  of  President  Coolidge,  is  endeavoring  to  raise  an 
endowment  of  $5,000,000  to  establish  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine.  The  proposed 
program  includes  promotion  of  popular  health  education  in 
this  country,  and  of  the  campaign  for  periodic  medical  examina- 
tions; research  in  tropical  diseases,  in  which  the  Republic  of 
Panama  will  cooperate  by  the  donation  of  a  site  and  the 
floating  of  a  $750,000  bond  issue  to  finance  a  Gorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory,  and  a  campaign  for  mosquito  abatement.  The 
executive  offices  of  the  committee  are  at  400  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

Under  the  general  direction  of  General  James  G.  Harbord, 
The  Leonard  Wood  Memorial  for  the  Eradication  of  Leprosy 
is  appealing  for  a  fund  of  $2,000,000  to  promote  and  extend 
the  research  which  seems  to  have  obtained  a  cure  for  leprosy 
in  chaulmoogra  oil,  and  a  home  to  which  babies  born  in  the 
leper  colony  at  Gulion  may  be  taken  before  they  become  in- 
fected with  their  parents'  disease.  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
General  Wood,  himself  a  physician,  was  a  public  appeal  for 
funds  to  eradicate  leprosy  in  the  Philippines  and  to  promote 


Pertinent  Publications 

HEALTH  TRENDS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  The 
American  Child  Health  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Price  $1.00. 

A  substantial  summary  of  the  association's  study  of  the 
best  methods  and  procedures  for  teaching  health  in 
secondary  schools,  offering  both  a  resume  of  what  has 
been  done  and  forward-looking  suggestions  of  what 
may  be  done  in  the  future. 

SMALLPOX  IS  PREVENTABLE.  American  Association  for  Med- 
ical Progress,  Inc.,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Single 
copies  free. 

The  why  and  wherefore  of  a  wholly  avoidable  disease 
which  counted  33,343  cases  in  the  United  States  in 
1926.  New  and  completely  revised  edition. 

SHELTERED  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  TUBERCULOUS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  H.  A.  Pattison,  M.D.,  and  Philip 
P.  Jacobs.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  City.  Price  25  cents. 

A  first  comprehensive  account  of  the  experiments  and 
experience  in  the  United  States  in  finding  or  making 
jobs  for  sanatorium  "graduates." 

MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES  IN  CORREC- 
TIONAL INSTITUTES,  by  Emily  Dunning  Barringer,  M.D., 
Walter  M.  Brunei,  M.D.,  and  Louis  I.  Chagrin  M.D.  National 
Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor,  4  West  57  Street,  New 
York  City.  Price  15  cents. 

A  practical  program  to  guide  institutional  policies  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

WHAT  IS  MALNUTRITION?  By  Lydia  J.  Roberts.  Children's 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Single  copies  free  on 
request. 

A  revised  edition  of  an  earlier  publication,  including 
the  newer  knowledge  of  methods  of  recognizing  and 
treating  malnutrition  in  children,  with  bibliography. 

THE  PRESCHOOL  SERVICE  IN  A  GENERAL  HEALTH 
PROGRAM.  Bast  Harlem  Nursing  and  Health  Demonstration, 
354  East  116  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  55  cents. 

The  outgrowth  of  four  and  a  half  years'  experience 
in  homes,  in  medical  and  nursing  conferences,  and  in 
mother  and  child  classes. 

THE  RURAL  HEALTH  FACILITIES  OF  ROSS  COUNTY, 
OHIO,  by  C.  &.  Lively  and  P.  G.  Peck.  Bulletin  412,  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

The  resources  of  a  typical  Ohio  county  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  illness  and  the  use  made  of  them 
— in  terms  of  visits,  family  expenditures,  and  so  on. 
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the  extension  of  methods  of  cure  which  might  be  followed  in 
combating  leprosy  everywhere.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to 
General  Samuel  McRoberts,  treasurer,  Metropolitan  Tower, 
New  York  City. 

READ  HEALTH!  TALK  IT!  PRACTICE  IT!  exhorts  a 
recent  issue  of  the.  Municipal  Reference  Library  Notes,  issued 
by  The  New  York  Public  Library,  giving  a  classified  bibli- 
ography of  recent  and  valuable  books  on  general  health  ad- 
ministration, child  hygiene,  sanitation,  preventable  diseases, 
statistics,  food  and  nursing.  Copies  of  the  bulletin  (Volume 
XIII,  No.  42)  may  be  obtained  from  the  Municipal  Reference 
Library  at  Room  512,  Municipal  Building,  price  5  cents. 
All  the  works  cited  may  be  consulted  there  or  may  be  with- 
drawn for  circulation  by  city  employes. 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  of  health  officers,  the  editors  of 
employe  and  industrial  magazines,  teachers  of  health  education, 
and  workers  in  the  health  field  generally,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  has  initiated  a  monthly  syndicated  health 
bulletin,  with  articles  on  timely  topics  in  this  field,  and  a  regular 
nutrition  page,  a  Bill  Jones  cartoon  page,  children's  page  and 
so  on.  Illustrations  enliven  a  popularly  written  but  scientific 
text.  Subscribers  may  purchase  the  complete  eight  pages  per 
month  or  single  feature  pages.  For  further  information,  address 
the  association  at  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A  VICTORY  dinner  recently  celebrated  the  $1,000,000  en- 
dowment fund  which  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer  set  out  to  raise  in  April,  1925,  to  defray  its  minimum 
running  expenses.  At  the  same  time  announcement  was  made 
of  the  results  of  the  great  two  weeks'  newspaper  crusade  early 
in  the  winter  in  which  the  society  broadcast  its  educational 
message.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  known  to  have 
carried  the  daily  bulletins  sent  out  by  the  society  during  that 
period  is  176,  distributed  in  34  states,  from  Massachusetts  to 
California  and  Canada  to  Mexico,  with  an  aggregate  circula- 
tion not  far  from  10,000,000.  The  idea  of  the  crusade  was 
initiated  by  a  group  of  representatives  of  New  York  daily 
newspapers,  who  offered  to  publish  a  series  of  short  authori- 
tative articles  prepared  by  the  society  in  conformity  with  their 
suggestions  as  to  length,  title,  and  other  such  details.  Advance 
information  supplied  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
shows  for  1925  the  rise  in  the  death-rates  from  cancer  which 
have  been  characteristic  of  this  disease  in  the  past  quarter 
century.  In  1925  the  crude  death-rate  per  100,000  of  estimated 
population  was  111.5,  as  compared  with  109.8  in  1924;  in 
1920  it  was  99.6,  and  in  1900,  64.  Between  1920  and  1925 
the  rates  for  each  sex  below  45  years  showed  only  slight 
changes,  but  for  the  older  age  periods  there  was  an  almost 
continuous  increase,  the  greatest  appearing  for  men  of  75  years 
and  over. 

THAT  despair  of  housewives  and  joy  of  laundrymen — the 
prevalence  of  smoke  and  dust  in  cities — is  rapidly  advancing 
from  the  state  of  being  a  nuisance  which  is  nobody's  business 
to  active  consideration  as  a  factor  in  the  public's  health.  The 
Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris, 
has  asked  for  a  special  fund  of  $300,000  to  support  a  new 
division  of  smoke  abatement,  with  a  personnel  of  100,  apparently 
basing  their  plans  on  the  estimate  of  O.  P.  Hood,  chief  of  the 
technological  branch  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
who  finds  that  it  requires  $50,000  annually  for  each  million  of 
population  to  support  such  a  service  adequately.  It  is  proposed 
that  licenses  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health  be  required  for 
the  burning  of  fuel  in  dwellings,  factories,  apartment  buildings 
and  the  like,  and  that  standard  devices  be  elaborated  to  measure 
smoke  volume  accurately  so  that  it  may  be  determined  when 
any  recalcitrant  chimney  is  violating  the  law.  Similar  cam- 
paigns for  smoke  abatement  have  been  undertaken  in  a  number 
of  other  cities,  including  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  George  W.  Goler,  health  officer  in  Rochester,  who 


has  long  been  interested  in  this  subject,  announces  as  the  result 
of  actual  test  observations  that  in  the  central  part  of  that  city 
three  tons  of  soot  are  deposited  each  day  on  each  square  mile 
of  buildings,  streets  and  luckless  inhabitants.  To  arouse 
popular  interest  in  this  subject  the  Health  Department  placed 
two  pairs  of  human  lungs  on  exhibit  outside  its  office — one  pair 
of  the  normal  pink  of  the  country  dweller;  the  other,  those 
of  a  city  dweller,  of  a  mottled  drab  such  as  is  so  soon  ex- 
hibited by  the  parlor  curtains.  Aside  from  the  irritation  by 
dust  and  particles  which  polluted  air  causes,  it  has  an  im- 
portant effect  in  screening  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  people  who 
live  beneath  its  pall.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
reported  recently  that  on  a  sunny  morning  in  January,  1927, 
smoke  shut  out  42  per  cent  of  the  sunlight  in  lower  Manhattan 
at  8  o'clock,  and  18  per  cent  at  noon.  On  foggy  days  the  loss 
is  much  greater — while  in  the  summer  it  is  less:  in  June,  for 
example,  33  per  cent  at  8  o'clock  and  6  per  cent  at  noon. 
"Sunlight,"  adds  the  report,  "is  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance, since  work  in  the  office,  shop,  schoolroom  or  on  the 
farm  is  performed  under  it;  and  the  preservation  of  eyesight, 
the  general  health,  and  the  prevention  of  accidents,  throughout 
childhood  and  adult  life,  are  largely  dependent  upon  having 
plenty  of  sunlight  both  inside  and  outside  the  buildings  in  which 
we  live  and  work." 

OUT  of  the  rich  haul  of  six  years'  research  the  Committee 
on  Dispensary  Development  of  the  New  York  United  Hospital 
Fund  is  issuing  a  series  of  monographs  illuminating  in  human 
terms  the  technique  of  clinic  service;  the  cost  and  relationship 

of  this  service  to  the 
public,  sick  and  well, 
and  to  the  social  agen- 
cies; and  the  lines  of 
development  which  give 
most  promise  for  the 
future  (see  The  Survey, 
March  15,  1927,  Health 
Centers  for  New  York, 
by  Michael  M.  Davis 
and  Anna  Mann  Rich- 
ardson, M.D.).  Team- 
The  up-to-date  hospital  cares  for  thi  .  •  ,-  •  ..L 

vertical*,  wll  as  the  horizontal  patient  work  In  fm  ed'Cme  1S  J* 

focus     of     the     study, 

Group  Clinics,  by  Walter  C.  Klotz,  M.D.,  summarizing  the 
methods  and  experience  of  fifteen  outstanding  examples  in  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  While  the  other 
studies  are  centered  chiefly  in  the  New  York  area,  their  findings 
are  none  the  less  significant  for  clinic  workers  and  clients  else- 
where. Medical  Care  for  a  Million  People  reports  on  the  New 
York  clinics  and  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Dispensary  De- 
velopment, 1920-1926.  An  analysis  of  20O  cases  of  chronic  ill- 
ness in  patients  who  still  were  able  to  be  up  and  about  forms 
the  basis  of  the  monograph,  What  Constitutes  Adequate  Medical 
Service?  by  Samuel  Bradbury,  M.D.  In  Human  Factors  in 
Clinic  Management,  Mary  K.  Taylor  tells  of  results,  successful 
and  otherwise,  in  two  clinics  of  the  Out-Patient  Department  of 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York.  Health  Services  in  Clinics, 
by  Anna  Mann  Richardson,  M.D.,  suggests  methods  which  are 
in  use  or  might  be  used  to  help  to  keep  people  well — clients  of 
social  agencies,  adults,  boys  and  girls,  and  younger  children.  In 
A  Medical  Social  Terminology,  Gordon  Hamilton  makes  a 
prelimin?ry  report  on  a  study  in  classification  and  terminology 
for  case  work  in  hospitals  and  clinics.  Better  Doctoring — Less 
Dependency,  by  Louise  Stevens  Bryant,  takes  up  an  "area  of 
conflict"  in  the  135,000  clients  of  social  agencies  who  may  be 
expected  as  patients  in  New  York  clinics  during  a  year — an  area 
in  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  waste  to  the  family 
agencies  from  unsatisfactory  relations  with  the  clinics  is  prob- 
ably not  less  than  $200,000.  Copies  of  the  monographs  may  be 
obtained  on  request  from  the  Associated  Out-Patient  Clinics 
Committee,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


Teaching  the  Deaf  to  Hear 


Wi 


By  HERMINIE  NEUSTADTL 


*HEN  the  doctor  told  me  my  child  was 
deaf,  there  arose  before  me  a  vision  of  the 
sign  language;  that,  I  thought,  is  what  I 
shall  have  to  learn  in  order  to  communicate 
with  my  own  boy,"  she  said  to  me. 
That  mother  soon  learned,  however,  that  the  finger- 
spelling  "deaf  mute"  was  the  unfortunate  child  of  yester- 
year; that  deaf  children  are  "mute"  only  because  they  do 
not  hear  and  so  cannot  acquire  language  by  sound  imitation 
as  the  hearing  child  does;  that  by  the  modern  method  of 
oral  education  of  the  deaf  child  her  boy  could  be  taught 
speech  and  lip-reading  to  enable  him,  with  slight 
manifestation  of  his  handicap,  to  take  his  place  in  the 
hearing  and  speaking  world.  She  learned,  too,  that  by  the 
acoustic  method  which  is  in  operation  at  Central  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  her  deaf  child  with 
residual  hearing  could  be  transformed  into  a  hard-of-hearing 
person — that  his  slight  measure  of  hearing — which  exists,  it 
is  estimated,  in  about  30  per  cent  of  all  children  in  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf — could  be  so  stimulated,  re-educated  and 
developed  as  to  give  him  serviceable  hearing. 

This  modern  miracle  is  being  wrought  daily  at  Central 
Institute,  where  thirty  years  of  close  observation  and  in- 
vestigation by  its  founder  and  director,  Dr.  Max  A.  Gold- 
stein, are  being  crystallized  into  a  modern  system  of  training 
the  deaf  child — creating  a  clearing-house  for  the  deaf. 

There  I  saw  deaf  children  so  well  equipped  with  lip- 
reading  and  speech  that  they  talked  with  me,  easily,  and 
with  almost  no  sign  of  their  infirmity.  I  saw  deaf  children 
of  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age  who  had  received  all  of 
this  special  preparation,  giving  recitations  in  academic  work 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  hearing  children  of  their 
ages  in  any  school  in  the  country.  I  heard  deaf  children 
recite  with  natural 


in- 
flection in  their  voices. 

In  1893  Dr.  Gold- 
stein, studying  otology 
in  Europe,  became  in- 
terested in  research  work 
on  stimulation  and  re- 
education of  the  auditory 
nerve  of  congenitally 
deaf  children,  with  a 
view  to  giving  them 
serviceable  hearing.  Rec- 
ognizing in  this  field  of 
endeavor  untold  possi- 
bilities for  improving  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf,  he 
returned  to  this  coun- 
try imbued  with  the 
desire  to  give  his  ideas 
practical  application. 


Vov>el  sounds  traced  by  the  osiso,  a  device  for  making 
sounds  visible.  A  deaf  child  can  actually  see  his  faults 
of  speech,  and  correct  them  through  use  of  his  eyes 


For  many  years  he  worked  single-handed  with  such  pupil 
material  as  came  to  him  in  his  professional  practice,  testing 
the  efficacy  of  the  new  ideas,  battling  on  the  one  hand  to 
educate  the  medical  profession,  the  otologists  of  the  country, 
in  the  problems  of  the  deaf  child,  and  on  the  other  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  teacher  material  available  for  this  most 
exacting  form  of  pedagogy.  He  envisioned  an  institute 
"where  there  could  be  developed  cooperation  between  the 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  the  otologist,  where  new  methods 
and  new  ideas  applicable  to  the  deaf  would  be  tested  out, 
where  teachers  with  preliminary  qualifications  could  be 
trained  to  the  acme  of  understanding  and  efficiency  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  pedagogy  of  the  deaf;"  a  school 
where  the  deaf-born  child  would  be  taught  such  fluency  and 
comprehensibility  of  speech,  such  efficiency  in  lip-reading, 
that  at  high-school  age  he  would  be  able  to  hold  his  own 
with  normal  hearing  children  in  a  hearing  high  school;  a 
laboratory  where  the  remnants  of  hearing  of  varying 
degrees  possessed  by  a  third  of  the  children  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf,  would,  by  a  scientific  method 
of  acoustic  education,  be  stimulated  and  developed.  The 
stuff  of  that  dream  has  been  transmuted  into  the 
reality  of  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  with  its  four 
departments : 

The  oral  school  for  teaching  speech  and  lip-reading  to  the 
deaf  child; 

The  training  school  for  teachers; 

The  department  of  adult  lip-reading  for  those  who  have  lo*t 
rheir  hearing  in  later  life; 

The  school  for  Correction  of  Speech  Defects,  a  contribution 
which  helped  to  take  this  endeavor  out  of  the  hands  of  commer- 
cial establishments  and  raised  it  to  a  dignified  science. 

Organized  in  the  fall  of  1914  with  an  enrollment  of  three 

pupils  and  two  teachers, 
the  institute's  first  home 
was  space  in  an  office 
building  with  accommo- 
dations for  housing  the 
teachers  and  pupils  in 
a  boarding-house  across 
the  street.  Today,  with 
its  staff  of  25  teachers 
and  150  pupils,  Central 
Institute  has  outgrown 
its  present  fine  building 
and  annex,  and  plans  are 
in  progress  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  group  of  new 
buildings,  school  and 
dormitory,  a  completely 
equipped  reference  li- 
brary on  the  deaf,  an 
auditorium  and  gym- 
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nasium,  infirmary,  research  laboratories  and  a  clinic  for  the 
prevention  of  deafness. 

At  the  recent  birthday  party  of  the  Central  Institute,  a 
large  audience  gasped  and  thrilled  to  the  spectacle  of  deaf 
children  who  seemed  not  to  be  deaf.  Deaf  children,  who 
gave  so  enjoyably  the  lilting  verses  of  song,  did  not  actually 
sing,  but  gave  rather  a  recitation  with  pitch,  accent  and 
rhythm.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  carefully  and  gradually 
built  up  sense  of  rhythm.  The  child's 
finger-tips  placed  on  the  piano,  chords  are 
played,  first  strong,  then  weak,  accented 
and  unaccented,  communicated  through 
vibration  to  that  sensitive  touch-sense.  The 
ability  of  these  children  to  discriminate 
pitch,  up  to  the  point  of  the  eight  intervals 
of  an  octave,  is  also  built  up  from  the  first 
day  they  tenter  the  school  through  the 
sense  of  touch.  Finger-tips  on  the  piano, 
they  are  given  first  very  low  chords,  then 
very  high  ones,  which  they  are  able  to 
distinguish  and  so  a  relative  change  of 
pitch  is  established.  The  range  of  the 
speaking  voice  embraces  only  one  octave, 
and  when  the  children  have  gained  an  understanding  of 
relative  pitch,  they  are  taught  B  flat  below  middle  C  with 
its  octave,  then  its  fifth,  its  third,  until  the  eight  intervals 
have  been  mastered. 

To  the  person  who  has  observed  deaf  children  and 
is  familiar  with  the  thick,  nasal,  artificial  "deaf"  voice, 
the  monotone,  the  lack  of  inflection  and  expression, 
and  the  garbled  articulation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  facial 
contortions  which  so  frequently  accompany  the  effort  at 
speech  in  the  deaf  child,  the  affirmation  of  good  voices  and 
clear,  well-articulated  and  inflected  speech  will  carry  a 
tremendous  significance.  Whereas,  by  the  old  method  deaf 
children  received  their  earliest  speech  instruction  in  the 
form  of  speech  elements  and  speech  itself,  at  Central  Institute 
there  has  been  evolved  a  method  by  which  the  voice  is 
trained  prior  to  the  teaching  of  speech.  Central  Institute 
starts  children  at  the  age  of  three.  First  comes  the  babble, 
"ubububub,"  "ududududud,"  "lalalalalala,"  with  which  the 
normal-hearing  child  commences  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabu- 
lary. Subsequently,  after  good  voice  qualities  have  been 
started,  syllables,  then  words,  and  sentences  are  given.  The 
foundation  of  voice  is  first  laid  and  upon  this  the  super- 
structure of  speech  is  firmly  reared. 

The  acoustic  method  is  the  stimulation  and  education  of 
the  hearing  and  associated  senses  by  the  voice  or  any  other 
sound-giving  instrument.  It  includes  the  perception  of  voice 
and  musical  sound  by  the  ear;  the  oerceotion  of  pitch, 


of 


rhythm,  accent  and  volume  through  the  sense  of  touch ; 
the  ability  to  analyze  words  and  sentences  by  touch; 
and  the  analysis  of  sound  waves  projected  visually  so 
that  the  child  may  see  his  faulty  articulation  and  correct  it. 
In  cases  which  respond  immediately  to  the  voice,  but  can 
hear  no  language,  drills  on  vowels,  then  consonants,  syllables 
and  words  are  systematically  given ;  and  finally  a  hearing 
vocabulary  is  built  up  and  the  distance  range  extended  until 
a  deaf  child  is  transformed  into  .a  hard-of- 
hearing  person.  The  least  iota  of  residual 
hearing  treated  in  this  way,  even  when  it 
is  insufficient  to  be  developed  for  conver- 
sational purposes,  is  invaluable  for  its 
naturalizing  effect  on  the  child's  voice  and 
for  the  release  from  complete  isolation 
which  the  opening  up  of  any  hearing  has 
been  observed  to  effect  in  these  children. 
When  a  child  enters  Central  Institute,  he 
is  immediately  "measured"  on  the  audio- 
meter, a  machine  combining  the  principles 
of  the  radio  and  the  telephone,  by  which 
the  quantity  and  type  of  residual  hearing 
can  be  accurately  determined.  In  the  course 
acoustic  training,  various  devices  are  used. 
To  aid  in  the  "analysis  of  speech  sounds  by  tactile  dif- 
ferentiation," there  is  a  device  by  which  totally  deaf  children 
translate  sound  vibration  through  their  sense  of  touch,  into 
spoken  language.  Speech  is  given  into  an  ordinary  mega- 
phone, across  the  larger  end  of  which  is  stretched  a  piece  of 
paper  as  a  vibrating  diaphragm.  With  eyes  closed,  the 
child  places  the  tips  of  the  fingers  on  this  diaphragm  of 
paper  and  interprets,  by  the  vibrations  which  he  feels,  some 
vowels,  words  and  whole  sentences,  including  change  of 
pitch.  At  the  birthday  party,  a  demonstration  was  given  of 
two  totally  deaf  children,  blindfolded,  who  interpreted 
language  in  this  way,  to  the  extent  of  whole  sentences, 
answering  questions  and  carrying  out,  correctly,  commands 
suggested  by  a  member  of  the  audience. 

Another  new  and  remarkable  device  which  science  has 
produced  to  aid  the  cause  of  educating  the  deaf  child  is  the 
"osiso,"  invented  by  J.  W.  Legg,  research  engineer  of  the 
Westinghouse  Company,  which  makes  sound  visible  and 
enables  a  child  actually  to  see  his  faults  in  speech. 

In  almost  any  institution  for  the  deaf,  there  can  be  found 
children  who  have  as  high  as  30  to  40  per  cent  of  hearing. 
By  the  acoustic  method  such  children  can  be  equipped  with 
a  hearing  vocabulary  which  takes  them  out  of  the  class  of 
the  deaf.  Even  when  the  residual  hearing  is  very  slight,  its 
stimulation  and  development  is  immeasurably  valuable  in 
breaking  down  the  barriers  of  the  shut-out  existence. 


The  Aged  in  Institutions 


By  RAYMOND   CLAPP 


THE  number  of  dependent  aged  in  public  and  priv- 
ate institutions  averaged   147  per  IOO,OOO  popula- 
tion in  1924  in  1 8  cities  which  cooperated  in  the 
Study  of  Volume  and  Cost  of  Social  Work,  con- 
ducted   for   that  year   under   the  auspices  of   the 
Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils  (see  Table 
i).    This  ratio  varied  from  88  per  100,000  in  Akron  to  289 
per  100,000  in  Dayton,  two  Ohio  cities  of  similar  size,  one 
having  3.3  times  as  large  a  ratio  as  the  other.     The  three 


largest  cities  studied,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland,  are 
found  among  the  lowest  third. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  variation,  it  was  found 
that  in  Akron  2.16  per  cent  of  the  population  was  aged  65 
years  or  over  in  1920  while  in  Dayton  this  figure  was  4.64 
per  cent  or  more  than  double  the  Akron  percentage  (see 
Table  2).  Here  again  the  three  large  cities  are  in  the  lower 
third. 

When  the  ratio  of  inmates  under  care  is  based  upon  the 
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TABLE    1 

Number   of    inmates   of    homes    for    aged,    public   and    private,    per    100,000 
population,    1924 

Average  Number  Per  100,000  Population 


Public  Print.  Total 

Dayton 

168 

121 

289 

Grand  Rapids 

118 

153 

271 

Kansas  City 

154 

92 

246 

Omaha 

148 

71 

219 

Buffalo 

98 

113 

211 

Rochester 

83 

122 

205 

St.   Paul 

79 

125 

204 

Milwaukee 

89 

102 

191 

Duluth 

100 

82 

182 

Wilkes   Barre 

157 

4 

161 

Toledo 

77 

68 

145 

Des    Moines 

76 

63 

139 

Chicago 

83 

50 

133 

Minneapolis 

19 

87 

106 

Indianapolis 

58 

45 

103 

Detroit 

81 

20 

101 

Cleveland 

43 

58 

101 

Akron 

88 

— 

88 

AVERAGE 

84 

63 

147 

200 


250       300 


m    Public     [ 1    Private 

TABLE  2 

Percentage  of   Total    Population   65    Years 
and  Over   (Based  on   1920  Census) 
1%       2%       3%       •»%       5% 


Grand   Rapids 

Dayton 

Des    Moines 

Indianapolis 

Rochester 

Kansas  City 

Toledo 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

Buffalo 

Wilkes   Barre 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Duluth 

Detroit 

Akron 

AVERAGE 


Rank 
Table  1 
9  Duluth 

1  Dayton 

3  Kansas   City 

4  Omaha 

5  Buffalo 

2  Grand   Rapids  22 

7  St.  Paul 

8  Milwaukee 

6  Rochester 

10  Wilkes  Barre 

13  Chicago 

16  Detroit 
18  Akron 

17  Cleveland 

11  Toledo 

12  Dei   Moines 

14  Minneapolis 

15  Indianapolis 
AVERAGE 


TMal 
Public  Print* 

35     28     63 


TABLE  3 

Average     Number     Under     Care     Per     1,000 
Population    65    Years    of    Age   and    Over 

80 


36 

26 

62 

36 

22 

58 

39 

18 

57 

26 

30 

56 

22 

29 

51 

19 

31 

50 

23 

26 

49 

18 

27 

45 

44 

1 

45 

26 

16 

42 

33 

8 

41 

41 

— 

41 

15 

20 

35 

18 

16 

34 

16 

14 

30 

5 

21 

26 

12 

10 

22 

24 

18 

42 

Akron 

Wilkes  Barre 

Detroit 

Omaha 

Kansas   City 

Chicago 

Dayton 

Indianapolis 

Duluth 

Des  Moines 

Toledo 

Milwaukee 

Buffalo 

Grand  Rapids 

Cleveland 

Rochester 

St.  Paul 

Minneapolis 

AVERAGE 


Public 

100% 
97 
80 
67 
63 
62 
58 
56 
55 
54 
53 
47 
46 
43 
42 
40 
39 
18 
57 


Prlrat* 


TABLE  4 
Percentage  Days'   Care  Given  in  Each 


Public     |      |  Private 


Public 


Private 


TABLE  5 

Rate  of  turnover,  found  by  dividing  number  received  for  care  during  year 
by  average  number  under  care. 

Rate  of  Turnover  in   Percent 
Public  Private  50          100       150         200        250       300 

Omaha 

Buffalo 

Detroit 

Rochester 

Chicago 

Duluth 

Milwaukee 

Akron 

Grand  Rapids 

Cleveland 

Wilkes   Barre 

Kansas  City 

St.    Paul 

Dayton 

Minneapolis 

Des  Moines 

Indianapolis 

Toledo 

AVERAGE 

I£££J        I  I 

BB  Public  i  P77I    Private 

population  65  years  or  over  (see  Table  3),  Dayton  with 
62  per  1,000  has  only  50  per  cent  more  than  Akron  with  41, 
and  the  ranking  of  several  cities  has  changed  materially. 
Duluth  goes  from  ninth  place  to  first,  Akron  and  Cleveland 
from  1 8  and  17  to  13  and  14,  and  Detroit  and  Chicago  move 
from  the  lower  to  the  middle  third.  The  spread  is  nearly  as 
great,  however,  the  Duluth  ratio  being  2.9  times  that  of 
Indianapolis. 

Table  4  shows  a  wide  variation  in  practice  between  the 
several  cities  as  to  division  of  the  load  between  public  or 
tax-supported,  and  private  or  contribution  and  endowment- 
supported,  institutions,  with  the  preponderance  in  favor  of 
public  care. 

The  fact  that  the  public  agencies  have  a  much  more 
transient  population  than  the  private  is  shown  by  Table  5. 
The  difficulty  in  separating  the  aged  from  other  inmates  of 
the  county  home  is  a  factor  in  the  problem.  Chronic  in- 
valids of  the  type  customarily  cared  for  in  institutions  for 
the  aged  are  included  in  this  tabulation. 

No  attempt,  other  than  that  in  tables  2  and  3,  has  been 
made  to  explain  these  variations.  The  fact  that  we 
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have  no  complete  data  as  to  the  volume  of  non-institu- 
tional care  of  dependent  aged  in  these  cities,  makes  it  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  data 
here  presented.  In  Cleveland,  for  instance,  in  addition  to 
the  1,059  listed  as  inmates  of  institutions  for  the  aged  in 
1924,  there  were  approximately  400  receiving  pensions  from 
the  Benjamin  Rose  Fund  or  equivalent  relief  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  to  enable  them  to  live  outside  institutional 
walls.  These  two  groups  represented  less  than  9  per  cent 
of  the  17,000  Cleveland  aged  estimated  as  unable  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

Realizing  the  need  for  following  up  the  leads  suggested  in 


tabulations  such  as  this,  a  bureau  has  recently  been  set  up 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  however,  which  is  attempting 
to  develop  a  continuing  Registration  of  Social  Statistics 
along  the  lines  in  which  the  Study  of  Volume  and  Cost  of 
Social  Work  pioneered,  and  covering  all  social  agency 
services  in  the  fields  of  health,  dependency,  and  delinquency. 
This  bureau  is  a  joint  project  of  the  Association  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
and,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  the  means  to  develop  the 
Registration  of  Social  Statistics  along  lines  similar  to  those 
followed  by  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  and  with 
results  of  corresponding  importance  to  social  work. 


Indexes  of  Family  Case  Work  Loads 


By  RALPH  G.    HURON 


THE  indexes  here  described  are  among  the  results 
obtained     from    the    experimental    collection     of 
comparative  family  case  work  statistics  which  has 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  Statistics  of  the 
Russell    Sage    Foundation    during    the    past    two 
years.    Before  describing  them  and  suggesting  their  possible 
usefulness,  it  may  be  well  to  state  briefly,  even  at  the  risk 
of  seeming  very  elementary,  what  we  conceive  a  statistical 
index  to  be  and  what  its  limitations  are. 

It  should  be  noted  first  that  the  term  index  is  applied 
both  to  the  device  by  means  of  which  certain  statistical 
measurements  are  made,  and  to  the  results  obtained  from  its 
use.  A  certain  series  of  index  numbers  is  often  called  a 
barometer.  In  fact,  it  is  the  method  by  means  of  which  the 
series  of  comparable  numbers  is  obtained,  which  resembles 
the  barometer,  in  that  it,  the  method,  is  an  instrument 
for  measuring  differences  or  changes  in  certain  variable 
phenomena. 

The  barometer  measures  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  index  device  measures  differences  in  such  variables  as 
the  level  of  prices,  the  level  of  living  costs,  the  level  of 
wages,  the  level  of  employment,  the  level  of  production, 
or  the  level  of  business  activity.  These  are  complex  and 
elusive  variables.  They  are  not  measurable  either  by  the 

direct  application 
of  a  scale  or  by 
a  simple  process  of 
counting  units. 
They  are  measured 
instead  by  combin- 
ing, through  some 
method  of  compu- 
tation, the  meas- 
ures of  component 
variables. 

Measures  of  at- 
mospheric pressure 
are  read  in  degrees 
directly  from  the 
scale  of  the  barom- 
eter. The  read- 
ings of  the  index 
device  are  in  terms 
of  index  numbers, 

Chart  l-lndexes  of  Total,  Active,  Relief  and    which    register   thc 
Intake  Loads.  January  1026  in  December  1927    Successive  values  Or 


measures  of  the  variable.  Index  numbers  are  in  general 
considerably  less  accurate  measures  than  are  those  which 
can  be  read  from  calibrated  scales.  But  it  should  be  said 
that  there  are  in  use  both  bad  and  good  barometers,  and 
that  likewise  some  index  methods  are  more  precise  than 
others. 

Great  accuracy  cannot  be  claimed  for  these  indexes  of 
family  case  work  loads.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  they 
register  approximately  the  average  changes  in  loads  as  they 
have  occurred  in  this  group  of  from  38  to  42  agencies 
reporting  their  current  operations  from  month  to  month 
over  these  two  years.  The  several  curves  are  obtained  not 
by  adding  up  the  counts  of  the  several  organizations,  but 
by  averaging  the  percentages  of  changes  in  loads  from  the 
previous  month.  Adding  the  loads  of  each  of  the  organ- 
izations each  month  would  give  aggregates  representing  the 
entire  load  of  the  group  of  agencies,  but  changes  in  this 
aggregate  from  month  to  month  would  reflect  primarily 
the  changes  of  the  few  organizations  with  very  large  case 
loads.  In  obtaining  each  month  the  average  percentage  of 
change  over  the  previous  month,  each  organization  is  given 
equal  effect  on  the  index  number,  and  since  the  median  is 
the  average  used,  an  extremely  large  change  in  one  or  even 
in  several  agencies,  does  not  affect  the  index  number  greatly. 

In  each  of  these 
indexes,  January, 
1926,  is  the  base  or 
100  per  cent,  and  '" 
the  index  rises  or 
falls  according  to 
the  average  per- 
centage of  change 
for  the  group  of 
agencies.  For  most 
of  the  months  in 
the  series,  42  per- 
centages have  been 
averaged.  But  for 
the  last  month, 
December,  1927, 
reports  for  only  28  « 
agencies  had  been 
received  when  these 
diagrams  were  con- 
structed. 

Chart  I  contains 
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the  curves  of  four  indexes  for  the  entire  group  of  agencies. 
That  showing  least  fluctuation  is  the  index  of  total  case 
loads.  It  includes  both  active  and  inactive  cases,  and  does 
not  truly  represent  the  extent  of  fluctuation  in  the  work 
of  the  agencies.  The  index  of  active  case  loads  varies 
slightly  more.  It  is  at  its  lowest  point  in  both  years  in 
September  and  highest  in  March.  The  index  of  relief  case 
loads  shows  a  still  greater  wave  with  a  crest  in  January, 
February  and  March,  and  a  deep  trough  in  the  summer 
months.  The  index  of  intake  shows  even  greater  fluctua- 
tion within  the  year.  The  low  point  is  again  in  summer 
and  the  high  point  earlier  in  the  winter. 

These  curves  show  interesting  differences  between  the 
two  years.  From  the  evidence  of  the  active  case  indexes, 
it  appears  that  the  winter  of  1926-27  was  more  severe  in  its 
demands  on  these  agencies  than  that  of  1925-26,  and  that 
loads  continued  throughout  1927  to  be  greater  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Apparently  these  indexes  foretell  a  more 
severe  winter  in  1927-28  than  that  of  1926-27. 

Chart  II  contains  two  indexes  of  relief  case  loads.  The 
curve  labeled  All  Agencies  is  the  same  as  that  shown  in 
Chart  I.  The  other  is  an  index  of  relief  cases  for  23 
selected  agencies.  From  this  smaller  group  have  been 
omitted  19  agencies  which  show  little  fluctuation  through 
the  year  or  an  irregular  fluctuation.  The  result  is  that 
the  index  for  the  selected  agencies,  while  it  shows  the  same 
type  of  change  as  the  other  index,  fluctuates  with  wider 
range.  It  is  assumed  that  it  may  have  greater  significance 
as  reflecting  the  changes  in  demand  for  relief  upon  such 
agencies. 

In  the  interpretation  of  these  indexes  there  is  room  for 
various  opinions.  They  are,  in  fact,  indexes  of  case  loads 
in  this  particular  group  of  some  40  family  welfare  agencies, 
scattered  over  the  country  from  Seattle  to  Jacksonville  to 
Boston.  There  is  an  implied  assumption  that  this  group  of 
agencies  may  be  representative  of  all  similar  agencies  in  the 
country.  It  might  also  be  assumed  that  there  is  some  rela- 
tion between  the  fluctuations  of  these  curves  and  the  demand 
for  this  type  of  service. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  index  of  dependency  which 
Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow  constructed  for  the  city  of  New  York 
some  ten  years  ago,  he  included  among  other  series  the  case 
loads  of  the  four  leading  family  case  work  organizations 
in  the  city.  It  has  been  argued  with  respect  to  his  index 
that  the  number  of  cases  worked  on  by  family  welfare 
agencies  may  fluctuate  less  with  the  demand  for  their  serv- 
ices than  with  their  resources,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
cannot  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  changes  in  dependency 
in  the  community.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  we  need 
further  study  and  more  evidence.  We  may  point  out  here, 
however,  that  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  assuming 
that  the  changes  in  the  index  of  the  relief  case  load  of  this 
group  of  well  scattered  agencies  between  the  winters  of 
1926,  1927,  and  apparently  1928,  do  reflect  changes  in  the 
demand  for  relief.  This  assumption  is  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  they  agree  with  related  evidence  which  has  been 
shown  by  the  declining  indexes  of  business  conditions  during 
the  year  1927,  which  were  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  quote 
the  authors  of  one  such  index,  at  depression  levels. 

..It  is  believed  that  these  indexes  may  have  real  significance 
for  interpreting  social  conditions.  They  are  obviously  in  an 
experimental  stage.  Such  value  as  they  have  should  increase 
as  the  period  for  which  they  are  available  grows  longer. 


For  Pan- American  Children 

By  KATHARINE  F.  LENROOT 

ON  December  8  in  the  beautiful  and  hospitable  city  of 
Havana  official  delegates  of  fourteen  American  na- 
tions and  representatives  of  smaller  governmental  units  and 
private  agencies  assembled  to  discuss  for  six  days  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  of  the  western  hemisphere.  This  con- 
gress was  the  fifth  such  gathering  to  be  held  in  a  period  of 
eleven  years,  the  others  having  been  in  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Brazil  and  Chile.  The  sixth  congress  will  be  held  in  Lima, 
Peru,  in  1929. 

The  Fifth  Pan-American  Child  Congress  was  the  first 
which  could  look  to  a  permanent  Pan-American  Children's 
Bureau  to  serve  as  a  center  of  research  and  a  clearing  house 
of  information  between  congresses.  The  International 
American  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  organ- 
ized as  a  result  of  previous  congresses,  has  been  function- 
ing in  Montevideo  since  last  July  but  is  greatly  in  need 
of  additional  funds  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  important 
tasks  assigned  to  it. 

The  president  of  the  congress  was  the  distinguished  Cuban 
pediatrician,  Dr.  Angel  A.  Aballi,  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Havana  and  director  of  a  children's  clinic.  Among 
the  sixteen  other  members  of  the  most  efficient  and  hos- 
pitable organizing  committee,  appointed  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment and  designated  by  the  congress  as  its  executive  com- 
mittee, were  high  officials,  pediatricians  and  educators,  many 
of  whom  were  professors  in  the  university. 

Although  the  United  States  participated  in  previous  con- 
gresses, this  was  the  first  to  be  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  North  American  delegates.  Included  in  the  United 
States  delegation  were  representatives  of  three  federal 
bureaus,  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  Territory  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  ten  private  nation-wide  organizations.  Many  of  these 
organizations  and  several  others  contributed  to  the  child 
welfare  exhibit  held  in  connection  with  the  congress.  The 
participation  of  so  representative  a  delegation  cannot  fail  to 
result  in  greatly  increased  cooperation  between  the  children's 
workers  of  North  America  and  of  South  America. 

The  majority  of  the  delegates  from  Latin  American  coun- 
tries were  pediatricians,  though  lawyers  and  educators  were 
also  represented.  Only  the  delegation  from  the  United 
States  included  social  workers,  and  public  health  nurses 
were  not  included  in  any  of  the  official  delegations.  These 
two  professions  are  in  their  infancy  in  Latin  America,  but 
the  realization  of  the  need  for  their  development  is  keenly 
felt  in  many  quarters. 

The  Congress  was  divided  in  six  sections — medicine, 
hygiene,  education,  sociology,  psychology  and  legislation. 
More  than  100  papers  in  these  fields  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed. Among  the  resolutions  of  special  interest  to  social 
workers  passed  by  the  congress  were  those  favoring  the  uni- 
fication and  coordination  of  child  welfare  laws,  outlining  in 
some  detail  the  organization  of  juvenile  courts,  favoring  the 
investigation  of  paternity  and  the  enforcement  of  parental 
responsibility,  recommending  the  development  of  visiting 
teacher  work,  and  urging  that  child-caring  work  be  in  the 
hands  of  specially  trained  persons.  The  Concurso  de 
maternidad,  an  annual  nation-wide  contest  in  mater- 
nity and  child  care  under  the  auspices  of  the  government 
of  Cuba,  was  this  year  held  in  connection  with  the  congress. 

The  opening  session  of  the  congress  was  under  the  presi- 
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dency  of  the  secretary  of  state,  Dr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz, 
who  declared  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  a  national  pol- 
icy of  education  as  it  is  to  have  a  national  policy  of  inter- 
national relations.  "It  can  even  be  said  that  the  second 
cannot  be  well-directed  and  positive  if  the  first  be  entirely 
lacking."  In  his  eloquent  farewell  address  the  director  of 
the  Pan-American  office  of  the  State  Department,  Dr.  Nestor 
Carbonell,  summarized  the  accomplishment  of  the  congress 
and  the  value  of  such  gatherings,  not  only  to  the  cause  of 
child  welfare  but  also  in  the  development  of  closer  inter- 
national friendship  and  understanding.  "If  these  congresses 
had  no  other  result  than  the  friendship  of  Americans  of 
various  regions,  they  would  be  worth  while  for  this  reason 
alone,"  he  said.  "The  times  in  which  we  live  are  not 
propitious  for  isolation,  but  for  association  .  .  .  America 
some  day  will  be  one  in  justice,  one  in  love,  and  one  also 
in  the  conquests  of  progress  and  of  civilization." 

Increasing  Intelligence 

DIGGING  below  the  battles  which  center  about  the  use 
of  the  I.  Q.  as  an  unchangeable  measurement  of  intel- 
lectual ability,  Frank  N.  Freeman,  professor  of  education  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Karl  J.  Holzinger  and  Blythe 
Clayton  Mitchell  have  elicited  findings  of  great  interest  to 
social  workers,  parents  and  educators  alike  in  a  detailed  study 
just  published  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education  on  The  Influence  of  Environment 
on  the  Intelligence,  Achievement  and  Conduct  of  Foster 
Children.  Professor  Freeman  and  his  associates  took  the 
records  of  671  children  who  were  or  had  been  wards  of 
the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society  and  endeav- 
ored, broadly  speaking,  to  find  out  how  they  had  turned 
out  and  why.  Elaborate  series  of  correlations  trace  the 
achievements  of  children  placed  at  different  ages;  of  the 
differences  in  development  of  brothers  and  sisters,  with  the 
same  heredity,  placed  in  different  types  of  homes ;  the  differ- 
ence in  ability  between  a  foster  child  and  an  own  child 
in  the  same  home  with  a  common  environment;  the  achieve- 
ment in  intelligence  of  the  children  of  parents  known  to  be 
mental  defectives  or  delinquents,  and  so  on.  Finally  these 
dependent  children  were  compared  with  unselected  groups 
of  the  same  age  in  respect  to  intelligence,  behavior,  and  prog- 
ress in  school. 

It  is  obvious  that  most  of  these  children  had  a  bad  start 
in  life:  four  out  of  five  of  the  legitimate  group  came  from 
families  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  parents  had  been  de- 
clared unfit  by  the  Court,  or  had  been  committed  to  an 
asylum  or  penal  institution,  or  had  deserted.  The  death  of 
a  parent  was  seldom  the  sole  cause  of  a  child's  dependency; 
in  only  ten  of  160  families  were  both  parents  dead.  Of  the 
141  illegitimate  children,  104  had  been  committed  volun- 
tarily to  the  society  by  the  mother  as  a  protection  to  her 
reputation  or  because  she  felt  herself  unable  to  care  for  it; 
in  12  cases  the  mother  had  deserted  the  baby,  and  in  17  the 
court  or  social  agencies  had  taken  it  from  her  because  of 
her  mental  or  moral  unfitness. 

The  foster  homes  and  foster  parents,  carefully  studied  and 
analyzed,  represented  a  much  more  favorable  cultural,  eco- 
nomic and  educational  level  than  the  children's  natural  en- 
vironment. And  in  that  favorable  environment,  these  chil- 
dren showed  intelligence  quotients  practically  the  same  as 
those  of  children  in  general,  with  no  background  of  family 
inadequacy.  In  school  progress  they  compared  very  favor- 
ably with  the  youthful  populations  of  Dubuque,  Rockford, 


Rochester,  or  Gary.  Of  the  401  children  who  had  been 
placed  in  homes  by  the  society,  only  32  presented  serious 
problems  in  behavior. 

Most  significant  among  Professor  Freeman's  findings  was 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  distinct  gain  in  intelligence  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests  and 
the  International  Group  Test  with  the  change  in  environ- 
ment from  the  inferior  own  home  to  the  superior  foster 
home.  The  most  rapid  gain  appeared  shortly  after  place- 
ment. The  children  in  the  better  foster  homes  gained  more 
than  did  those  in  the  poorer  homes;  children  placed  at  an 
early  age  gained  more  than  those  adopted  at  a  later  age. 
"These  facts  indicate,"  declared  Professor  Freeman,  "that 
an  improvement  in  environment  is  associated  with  a  gain  in 
intelligence."  Brothers  and  sisters  reared  in  different  foster 
homes  were  found  to  differ  more  in  intelligence  than  siblings 
ordinarily  do,  and  the  sibling  in  the  better  home  showed  a 
distinctly  higher  I.  Q.  than  those  in  the  poorer,  evidence 
again  that  "the  character  of  the  home  affects  the  child's 
intelligence  to  a  marked  degree."  Two  unrelated  children 
in  the  same  home  were  found  to  resemble  one  another  in 
intelligence — "a  resemblance  probably  due  for  the  most  part 
to  the  similarity  of  environment."  In  the  case  of  26  chil- 
dren studied,  both  parents  were  rated  as  feeble-minded — yet 
only  4  of  these  children  had  an  I.  Q.  below  70.  The  aver- 
age I.  Q.  for  the  26  was  81,  distinctly  lower  than  the  mean 
I.  Q.  of  the  whole  group  in  homes,  which  was  98.5,  but 
very  much  higher  than  their  heredity  would  give  one  to 
expect  on  Mendelian  laws,  indicating  that  both  heredity 
and  environment  are  influential  factors  in  the  development 
of  intelligence. 

Throughout  the  study  the  illegitimate  children  proved 
distinctly  more  able  than  the  legitimate.  On  the  basis  of 
all  available  data,  it  seemed  that  they  had  a  bettei  heredity 
than  the  legitimate  group,  and  they  had  a  better  chance  in 
foster  homes  since  they  were  placed  at  much  earlier  ages 
than  were  the  children  made  dependent  by  the  parents'  later 
misfortune  or  delinquency. 

A  careful  analysis  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  appar- 
ent effect  of  good  home  environment  could  be  accounted  for 
by  a  selection  of  initially  bright  children  by'  the  superior 
foster  parents  indicated  that  this  could  not  be  considered  a 
major  factor. 


MONTHLY  RELIEF  Expenditures,  General  District  Serv- 
ice, Boston,  Mass.,  1917-1927:  "In  addition  to  the  high  peaks 
in  1920  and  1921,  periods  of  serious  unemployment,  there  are 
also  the  seasonal  high  points  due  to  the  Passover  and  High 
Holidays.  The  few  months  when  the  aggregate  demand  for 
relief  were  low  were  more  than  offset  by  the  steady  increasing 
need  for  assistance.  This  is  explainable  mainly  by  unemploy- 
ment, insufficient  earnings  and  illness  as  well  as  by  the  growth 
of  the  Jewish  population,  a  fairly  constant  proportion  of  which 
is  always  in  need  of  relief.  The  outlook  for  the  next  year 
at  least  is  that  the  curve  will  retain  its  high  level." — Federation 
Tidings.  Published  by  the  Federated  Jewish  Charity,  Vol.  I, 
No.  4. 
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EDUCATION 


A  Geographical  Adventure 


By   ROBERT   G.  BUZZARD 


MY  business  is  to  teach  those  who  are  to  become 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.     My  subject  is 
geography — the  discovery  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  relationships  between  man  and  his 
physical    environment.     My    institution    is    a 
state  supported  one.     My  raw  material  is  a  group  of  young 
men  and  women,  fresh  from  the  public  high  schools.     My 
problem  lies  in  acquainting  these  students  with  geography  as 
an  interpretative  subject  and  in  awakening  in  them  the  de- 
sire and  the  skill  to  present  geography  in  the  public  schools 
with  the  reality  which  man's  activities  possess. 

To  practically  all  public  school  graduates  geography  is 
"a  description  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man."  The  sub- 
ject implies  consideration  of  the  world's  political  divisions, 
surface  features,  important  rivers,  cities,  products,  etc.  Geog- 
raphy is  the  knowing  of  "what"  and  "where,"  and  does 
not  include  the  "why  so  found."  There  is  no  linking  of 
geography  with  the  home  environment.  No,  indeed,  geog- 
raphy deals  mainly  with  lands  away  from  us,  and  with  the 
picturesque  and  queer  things  found  within  them.  This  is 
a  kind  of  geography  that  accentuates  differences  between 
peoples  instead  of  making  clear  why  such  differences  occur. 
This  geography  develops  "the  strange  thing"  into  "the 
queer  thing,"  and  therefore  into  "the  inferior." 

The  "new"  geography  takes  a  markedly  different  view  of 
the  earth  and  of  man.  It  emphasizes  the  relationship  be- 
tween environment  and  behavior  as  exemplified  by  man's 
work  and  his  adjustments  and  helps  the  child  see  how  vari- 
ation in  size  and  influence  of  political  division,  in  resources 
and  products,  in  stages  of  industrial  and  social  development, 
and  in  national  attitudes,  rests  in  large  part  on  natural 
causes.  Those  who  would  teach  this  kind  of  geography 
must  be  able  to  analyze  how  man  lives  in  a  given  region 
through  a  study  of  the  environment  of  that  region,  and  must 
also  know  how  to  establish  the  habit  of  this  kind  of  seeing 
and  interpreting.  Such  study  gives  background  for  the 
analysis  of  all  sorts  of  grave  problems.  It  aids  in  formulat- 
ing sane  opinion  when  questions  of  regional  differences  arise. 
It  will  go  far  toward  developing  understanding  between 
rural  and  urban  communities,  between  industrial  East  and 
agricultural  mid-West,  between  importer  and  exporter,  be- 
tween nationalities  and  between  races. 

When  I  began  to  fumble  for  the  educational  tools  which 
would  help  me  train  geography  teachers  who  had  this  out- 
look on  their  subject,  I  found  myself  asking:  who  tells  the 
most  convincing  story  about  the  people  in  any  part  of  the 
world  ?  Who  knows  best  what  the  winter  and  summer  sea- 
sons mean  to  the  people  of  a  region?  Who  speaks  most 
adequately  of  the  effect  of  transportation  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  a  crop  in  any  area?  And  I  answered  my  own  ques- 
tions— the  persons  who  have  seen  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
at  home,  who  have  lived  among  them,  who  have  watched 
them  adjust  themselves  to  winter  cold  and  summer  heat, 


and  vary  their  crop  acreage  as  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation changes,  these  persons  are  the  group  who  speak 
convincingly  because  they  speak  out  of  their  own 
knowledge. 

From  an  educator's  point  of  view  then,  "seeing  geography" 
becomes  the  most  desirable  mode  of  preparing  to  "teach 
geography."  Most  of  my  students  will  teach  geography  to 
children  in  Illinois.  Therefore,  I  reasoned,  my  teachers 
should  know  Illinois  through  having  themselves  seen  it  in 
the  processes  of  making  the  geographical  adjustments  neces- 
sary for  continued  state  development.  Why  not  take  my 
teachers  to  look  at  their  state?  Why  not?  And  so  I  did. 


O  — 
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The  route  of  the  first  geographical  adventurers  through  Illinois 
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Two  years  ago  an  administrator  of  a  teacher  training 
institution  was  convinced  of  the  saneness  of  such  a  scheme. 

The  summer  school  bulletin  of  this  teacher  training  in- 
stitution announced  in  the  spring  of  1926: 

There  will  be  a  fifteen  day  travel  study  of  the  physiography, 
native  vegetation,  influence  of  climate,  use  of  the  land,  trans- 
portation, mining,  manufacturing,  points  of  historical  interest 
and  cultural  development  of  Illinois.  Class  will  travel  by  motor- 
coach,  carrying  complete  camping  outfit  and  chef,  and  stop 
at  automobile  tourist  camps.  Leave  the  college  on  July  24, 
returning  August  7.  Route  covers  approximately  2,200  miles. 
Expenses  about  $130.  Two  major  credits  as  electives  in 
geography  when  a  satisfactory  written  report  is  filed.  Registra- 
tion by  mail.  Correspondence  invited. 

The  state  was  scrutinized  for  the  things  of  geographic 
kind  which  could  be  studied  in  fifteen  days,  and  with  the 
state-improved  highway  map  at  hand,  a  tentative  route 
for  the  study-trip  laid  out.  Camping  sites  were  chosen  which 
afforded  safe  water  supply  and  toilet  facilities.  Chambers 
of  commerce  were  asked  for  data  as  to  manufacturing  plants 
of  state-wide  importance  in  their  towns.  Public  utilities 
were  asked  for  aid  in  discovering  how  their  products  were 
distributed  and  consumed  within  the  state.  Agricultural 
authorities  were  asked  to  speak  to  the  group,  explaining  the 
relation  of  various  crops  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  man. 

A  commercial  motor-coach  company  devoted  to  camping 
tours  provided  motor-coach  transportation,  drivers  and 
mechanic,  complete  camping  outfit  of  tents,  cots,  mattresses, 
sheets,  blankets,  and  pillows,  and  complete  cooking  equip- 
ment with  a  staff  for  cooking  and  camp  preparation.  No 
camp  work  was  allotted  to  students  except  making  camp 
beds  and  caring  for  personal  luggage. 

A  daily  schedule  was  planned  that  summed  up  the  places 
to  be  visited.  Study  sheets  were  prepared  for  each  day's 
work.  Maps  and  books  dealing  with  the  geography  of 
Illinois  were  provided.  Correspondence  with  prospective 
students  was  carried  on.  Enrollments  were  taken. 

AT  7:30  A.  M.,  July  24,  forty  prospective  teachers  of 
geography,  twenty-eight  women  and  twelve  men, 
a  chaperon  and  two  instructors,  piled  their  allowed  "one 
piece  of  baggage"  on  top  of  two  motor-coaches  and  swung 
off  on  the  Illinois  highways,  swung  out  into  the  living  and 
breathing  Illinois,  the  real  Illinois,  to  acquire  the  background 
for  teaching  future  citizens  of  the  state  the  geography  of 
that  commonwealth,  and  the  real  geography  of  the  world. 
Ahead  of  this  group  of  adventurers  lay  fourteen  nights  of 
sleeping  under  the  stars,  eating  at  the  camp-sites  and  in  the 
places  Illinois  provides  for  her  travelers,  visiting  factories, 


mines  and  quarries,  traveling  the  roads  over  which  the  state 
markets  its  products,  talking  with  workers  on  the  job  and 
in  their  leisure  hours.  Road  builder,  sanitary  engineer, 
factory  manager  and  salesman,  quarry  man,  stock  buyer, 
real  estate  agent,  public  utility  manager,  oil  refiner — the 
men  who  carry  on  the  work  of  Illinois  showed  us  man's 
adjustments  to  geographic  conditions  within  the  state.  They 
amplified  the  reasons  for  divergence  of  opinion  on  state  prob- 
lems within  the  state,  and  showed  us  that  these  variations  of 
opinion  had  under  them  the  causal  variation  of  geographic 
conditions.  We  felt  man's  adjustments  to  his  environment 
as  living  processes,  not  as  bookish  theories. 

AT  4:30  P.  M.,  August  7,  fifteen  days  after  the  start,  forty 
prospective  teachers  of  geography,  took  down  their 
suitcases  from  the  tops  of  the  busses,  and  read  the 
speedometer.  It  tabulated  2,317  miles — two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventeen  miles  of  geography  of  Illinois. 

When  the  September  school-bell  called,  thirty-five  of  the 
young  teachers  took  up  their  chosen  work.  Five  of  the 
group  returned  to  the  college  campus  for  further  pro- 
fessional study.  All  that  winter  the  letters  kept  coming  in, 
from  those  who  joined  with  me  in  this  experiment  in  teacher- 
training.  "Geography  is  real  to  us  this  year,"  the  letters 
said.  "Our  world  is  a  real  world,  thanks  to  seeing  what 
men  everywhere  do,  think  about,  what  they  eat  and  wear, 
and  at  what  they  work."  "I  am  teaching  my  geography 
class  through  Illinois,  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  they 
live  and  where  most  of  them  will  spend  their  lives."  To 
these  thirty-five  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  geography 
begins  at  their  very  doorsteps — even  the  doorstep  has 
geographic  significance.  These  teachers  are  making  geography 
in  Illinois  an  interpretative  study,  a  usable  one.  They  are 
teaching  geography,  true,  but  more.  They  are  making  our 
adventure  a  project  in  developing  conscious  citizenship. 

When  the  summer  school  bulletin  for  the  following  year 
was  put  in  form,  plans  were  rewritten.  "Twenty  days  of 
field  study"  was  substituted  for  the  fifteen  of  1926.  Fifty- 
nine  applicants  petitioned  for  the  twenty-seven  seats  available 
in  the  motor-bus,  saying  "Give  us  this  opportunity  for  study, 
but  in  a  bigger  field ;  take  us  through  eastern  United  States 
where  geography  helped  to  write  national  history."  So 
eastward  we  went  in  the  late  summer,  over  the  2,971 
miles  of  the  round-trip  between  our  Illinois  town  and 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  late  summer  of  1928  will  find  another  group  turn- 
ing eastward,  carrying  forward  an  adventure  of  learning 
to  teach  geography,  history  and  citizenship  from  first- 
hand studv. 


An  Indian  On  Education 


By   M.  N.  CHATTERJEE 


THE  aim  of  this  article  is  to  consider  education — with 
special  reference  to  higher  education — from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  Indian   (Hindu)    who  is  teaching  in 
America. 

In  ancient  times  teaching  was  more  or  less  a  calling.  A 
teacher  was  inspired,  so  to  speak,  to  teach.  His  teaching 
was  original.  He  dealt  with  fresh  problems  in  his  own  way. 
He  was  not  a  partisan.  He  was  not  hired.  He  was  self- 
appointed.  He  had  something  to  offer.  This  was  the  nature 


and  understanding  of  teaching  and  because  of  his  calling  the 
teacher  was  respected.  His  position  in  society  was  recog- 
nized. "The  king  of  the  country,"  says  Yuan  Chwang, 
"remitted  the  revenues  of  too  villages  for  the  endowment 
of  the  convent." 

At  present  teaching  is  no  longer  a  calling,  even  in  India ; 
it  is  a  business.  One  teaches  to  earn  a  living.  One  learns 
to  teach  as  an  engineer  learns  to  design  a  bridge.  Such  a 
teacher — a  technician — is  like  to  have  very  little  of  his  own 
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to  give.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  what 
he  has  is  bor- 
rowed  and  in 
many  cases  even  a 
course  of  study  is 
made  for  him  to 
follow.  In  this 
respect  he  falls 
far  b  e  1  o  w  the 
rank  of  an  actor 
on  the  stage,  a 
Martin  Harvey, 
a  Babe  Ruth,  or 
even  a  Jack 
Dempsey. 

As  popularly 
understood  in 
America,  a  good 
teacher  is  a  good 
salesman.  This 
explains  the 
whole  problem. 
He  has  something 
to  sell  but  little 
to  give.  Teach- 
ing as  understood 
in  older  days  (eleventh  century  A.  D.)  was  not  selling.  It 
was  giving  away.  In  the  process  of  giving,  the  giver  was 
growing  in  learning  and  understanding.  He  was  not  selling 
his  wares  for  a  crowded  class  room  and  popularity. 

In  ancient  times  the  scholars  did  not  come  en  masse. 
Again  we  read  in  Yuan  Chwang  that  the  university,  com- 
prising only  'schools  of  discussion,'  was  not  meant  for  ele- 
mentary instruction  but  for  advanced  studies  and  students. 
Only  two  or  three  out  of  ten  could  succeed  in  entering  the 
university  and  its  'schools  of  discussion':  the  majority  with- 
drew, beaten  by  the  difficulties  of  the  questions  they 
had  to  answer  before  admision. 

What  is  the  situation  now?  We  find  students — 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  them — planning  to 
enter  college  who  have  as  their  major  interest  join- 
ing a  fraternity,  preserving  that  illusive  thing  called 
"college  spirit,"  or  playing  on  the  football  team. 

THE  prevalent  idea  is  that  a  college  degree 
means  a  larger  earning  capacity.  Therefore  it 
is  the  degree  which  is  emphasized,  rather  than 
scholarship  or  discipline.  It  is  very  often  the  case 
that  in  ordinary  conversation  one  can  hardly  distin- 
guish a  college  graduate  superintendent  from  one 
of  his  hod  carriers.  They  speak  the  same  language, 
hold  the  same  outlook  on  life,  and  use  their  spare 
time  in  pretty  much  the  same  way.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  many  alumni  associations  will  sooner  find 
money  to  support  a  winning  football  team  than  to 
secure  the  wherewithal  for  a  science  building?  In 
a  democracy  there  is  no  recognition  of  an  aristocracy 
of  intellect.  All  men  are  created  equal.  Every  one 
then  should  have  common  treatment.  The  effect 
of  this  doctrine  is  far  reaching.  It  makes  the 
standard  of  education  so  low  that  higher  education 
as  such  becomes  only  a  name;  also,  the  student  of 
superior  intelligence  wastes  his  time  scoring  A 
grades  without  having  to  work  for  them.  Teachers 
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to  fit  into  this  system  must  necessarily  be  good  sales- 
men, past  masters  in  the  language  of  the  herd,  well 
able  to  dilute  their  subject  matter  with  jovial 
entertainment. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  great  teachers  who 
are  not  in  the  profession  primarily  to  earn  a  living. 
Most  of  them  are,  however,  handicapped  by  the 
existing  dole  system  of  education,  the  quantitative 
basis  of  measuring  educational  values  ;  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  quick  tangible  results  (in  vocational 
fields)  by  students,  administrators  and  society.  This 
may  be  why  many  brilliant  students  prefer  selling 
bonds  to  teaching. 

THE  current  belief  is  that  any  one  with  a  higher 
degree  is  capable  of  holding  a  teaching  position. 
Degrees  are  important,  but  it  does  seem  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  a  teacher  and  a 
research  worker.  A  teacher  must,  of  course,  be 
familiar  with  the  trends  of  modern  research,  but  he 
is  a  coordinating  agent;  he  looks  for  synthesis.  A 
research  worker  is  satisfied  as  long  as  he  knows  an 
increasing  amount  about  an  increasingly  small 
particle.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  teacher  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  own  special  subject;  he  must 
also  recognize  that  his  subject  is  only  a  part  of  a 
much  greater  whole.  The  difference  in  attitude  is 
profoundly  important.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  master 
of  technique,  while  on  the  other  we  have  a  master  of 
knowing  and  understanding.  It  is  well  to  study  the  details 
of  the  mercantile  system,  but  for  a  teacher  it  is  essential  to 
understand  the  economic  unity  of  the  world.  Thus,  it  seems 
essential  that  in  institutions  of  higher  education  there  should 
be  means  for  a  prospective  teacher  to  become  familiar  with 
various  broad  fields  of  learning  in  preference  to  minute 
details  of  one  phase  of  one  problem. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  one  should  attempt  to 

teach  h  i  s  t  o  r  y 
without  refer- 
ence, say,  to  Co- 
pernicus, Keplar, 
Darwin,  Lyell, 
Mendel,  and  a 
host  of  other 
great  scholars 
whose  insight  has 
changed  the 
course  of  history, 
but  how  many 
books  even  refer 
to  these  makers 
of  history  ?  Re- 
search in  history 
means  the  study 
of  a  certain  pe- 
riod in  minute 
detail,  investigat- 
ing and  verifying 
data  from  con- 
temporary mate- 
rial. This  is  im- 
portant, but  for 
a  person  who  is 
going  to  teach,  its 
value  seems  to 
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have   been   greatly  over-valued   and   over-emphasized. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  drill  students  and  make  them 
memorize  that  a  +  a  =  2a,  and  x -}- 2x  =  3x,  or  to  show 
them  the  rule  for  solving  the  equation  x  -f-  2  =  2.  This 
technique  is  important,  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  so 
far  as  mathematical  processes  go,  a  computing  machine  is 
more  accurate,  more  dependable,  and  less  expensive  than 
any  human  being  however  competent  he  may  be.  It  is  not 
the  rule  for  calculation  which  makes  algebra  so  valuable; 
its  real  significance  lies  in  its  discipline  and  in  its  concept 
of  "infinity." 

'  I  'HE  relation  between  teacher  and  employer  should  be 
J[  one  of  comradeship.  It  seems  to  me  the  tendency  toward 
increasing  administrative  control  by  superintendents  and 
presidents  who  act  as  business  managers,  is  detrimental  to 
effective  work  in  teaching  and  to  the  purpose  of  education. 
Repression  and  coercion  are  not  compatible  with  the  growth 
of  free  thinking.  Furthermore,  there  is  very  little  in  com- 
mon between  such  wholly  different  types  as  the  purely 
administrative  officer  and  the  teacher.  If  an  administrative 
officer  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  he 
is  likely  to  create  an  atmosphere  which  fails  to  encourage 
habits  of  scholarship  and  thinking. 

This  habit  of  thinking  does  not  fall  from  heaven.  It  has 
to  be  created  and  trained.  It  is  more  likely  to  grow  in  a 
suitable  environment.  Surely  the  real  function  of  a  teacher 
is  to  help  to  create  such  an  atmosphere.  Teachers  who  are 
mere  technicians  are  not  likely  to  understand  the  value  of 
an  atmosphere.  Where  the  coach  is  the  model  of  scholarship 
and  discipline  and  where  recitation  from  text  books, 
pampering,  browbeating,  etc.,  are  in  vogue,  there  is  little 
chance  of  establishing  any  relation  between  the  faculty  and 
student  groups  which  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  either. 
The  relation  should  be  that  of  friends  and  comrades  whose 
interests  are  the  same,  who  are  working  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, only  one  is  older  and  more  experienced  than  the  other. 
This  friendship  is  not  of  a  superficial  type,  but  based  on 
genuine  mutual  respect.  In  this  regard  we  have  not  im- 
proved upon  the  ancient  idea  of  a  university  where  "the 
teachers  and  students  were  exponents  and  followers  of 
different  sects  or  schools  of  thought  and  were  always  meeting 
in  animated  debates  and  discussions  which  so  largely  made 
up  the  intellectual  life  of  the  university,  which  stood  for 
the  ideal  of  freedom  in  learning  and  welcomed  knowledge 
from  all  quarters,  from  all  sects  and  creeds." 

THE  teacher  should  have  facilities  to  meet  students  and 
work  with  them.  Discussions  of  topics  of  interest,  of 
books  read,  of  goals  in  mind,  of  wild  ideas  and  Utopias; 
playing  together  in  games  which  call  forth  fair  play  and 
control  over  temper  and  tongue — thus  can  mutual  respect 
be  engendered.  A  common  meeting  place  apart  from  the 
class  room  seems  to  be  essential.  The  teacher's  own  private 
library  ought  to  be  the  most  fascinating  of  places  for  such 
a  purpose.  The  restraint  of  a  public  library  is  absent  and 
yet  teacher  and  pupil  meet  among  books  which  are  friendly 
and  stimulating.  Unfortunately,  teachers  are  notoriously 
underpaid  and  in  this  land  books  are  considered  luxuries. 
They  are  even  taxed  ! 

There  are  scores  of  teachers  of  the  type  mentioned  above 
as  there  are  many  students  who  are  willing  to  march  for- 
ward in  search  of  a  common  quest,  comrades  together,  not 
fumbling  and  crouching,  but  with  "the  mind  that  is  with- 
out fear  and  the  head  that  is  held  high,  not  in  insolence, 


but  because  of  clear  reason  that  has  not  lost  its  way  into 
the  dreary  desert  sand  of  dead  habit."  It  seems  to  me  that 
western  education  needs  to  be  liberated — from  the  public's 
naive  credulities  and  unwarranted  demands  of  success; 
from  the  production  managers'  conception  of  education 
represented  by  grades;  from  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
immature  students,  and  finally  from  the  self  complacent 
and  highly  expert  pedagogs.  It  will  have  to  be  placed  in 
the  open,  so  that  the  encaged  minds  of  capable  and  willing 
students  differing  widely  and  radically  in  doctrines  and 
practices  may  freely  come  in  contact  with  educators,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  attending  lectures  but  for 
"pondering,  urging  objections,  raising  doubts,  resolving 
them,  giving  etymologies,  disputing,  studying,  and  ex- 
plaining." Truth  should  be  sought  from  every  conceivable 
viewpoint.  "As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  and  ever  shall 
be" — may  be  true  of  heaven,  but  for  man  and  his  civilization 
the  imperatives  are  sound  knowledge,  creative  and  con- 
structive thinking  and  enriching  human  contacts.  These 
should  be  the  real  concerns  of  education. 

A  Campus  in  Conflict 

By  JOSEPH   K.   HART 

THEY  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  The  place  was 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the  day  was  March  29,  1927. 
There  had  been  trouble  at  the  University  of  Louisville,  a 
municipal  institution.  A  member  of  the  faculty  had  been 
"arbitrarily"  dismissed ;  and  the  faculty  had  countered  by 
demanding  that  the  president,  George  B.  Colvin,  a  new 
man  in  the  position,  should  resign.  The  board  of  trustees 
had  intervened,  and  had  invited  representatives  of  the 
various  faculties  to  present  their  grievances  at  a  conference. 
One  of  the  trustees  presided  at  this  conference.  He  ex- 
hibited the  good  intent  of  the  trustees  by  offering  prayer, 
and  he  made  a  speech:  he  pointed  out  that  the  board  was 
made  up  of  men  who  had  been  successful  in  their  private 
careers,  who  were  disinterested,  and  who  wanted  to  find 
out  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

The  conference  held  several  sessions,  concluding  on  April 
12.  Testimony  was  taken.  Stenographic  reports  of  this 
testimony  fill  566  pages.  The  presiding  officer  stated  that 
this  testimony  was  taken  in  an  effort  to  get  at  the  facts. 
But— 

The  board  by  formal  ruling  denied  the  faculty  the  privilege 
of  putting  questions  directly  to  the  board. 

The  board  ruled  out  of  order  the  faculty  request  that  it 
be  allowed  to  present  a  resolution  concerning  the  causes  of 
trouble  in  the  school. 

The  board  promised  that  at  some  time  during  the  "con- 
ference" all  parties  should  be  given  opportunity  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  remedies  for  the  existent  situation,  but 
this  opportunity  was  never  offered  and  the  board  later  denied 
that  it  had  ever  made  such  a  promise. 

The  people  of  Louisville  had  taken  a  hand  in  the  trouble, 
too.  A  Citizens'  Committee  had  formulated  a  series  of 
charges  against  the  president  and  his  administrative  policies. 
They  charged  him  with : 

Illegal  alteration  of  the  government  of  the  university. 

Arbitrary  and  hasty  adoption  of  policies. 

Misrepresentation  of  the  board  to  the  faculty  and 
vice  versa. 

Violation  of  academic  ethics,  reversal  of  action  of  deans, 
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disregard  of  recommendations  of  heads  of  departments. 

Favoritism  on  behalf  of  his  own  son  and  daughter. 

An   attempt  to  create  a  vacancy   in   the   department  of 
history  in  order  that  he  might  appoint  a  personal  friend 
to  the  position — 
and  so  on  through  as  many  more  specifications. 

On  May  26,  1927,  the  board  of  trustees  made  public 
certain  final  conclusions  about  the  situation.  It  reiterated 
its  promise  that  no  one  would  be  penalized  for  anything 
said  during  the  conferences;  but  it  also  declared  that  the 
decisions  of  the  board  must  be  "loyally  accepted"  by  every 
member  of  the  faculty  who  desired  to  remain  in  the  insti- 
tution, and  that  it  would  tolerate  no  prolongation  of  the 
controversy.  In  view  of  this  attitude,  the  faculty  appealed 
to  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  for 
an  investigation  of  the  whole  tangled  problem,  and  on  June 
12  a  committee  of  the  association  arrived  in  Louisville  and 
went  to  work. 

The  committee  spent  five  days  interviewing  persons  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  still  more  time  in 
digesting  the  volumes  of  accumulated  evidence.  Having 
given  heed  to  all  the  material  facts  and  arguments  available, 
the  committee,  in  the  bulletin  of  the  A.A.U.P.,  sets  forth 
its  own  matured  findings  and  conclusions.  These  findings, 
covering  some  fifteen  pages  of  the  bulletin,  obviously  cannot 
be  given  in  full  here.  A  summary  and  some  excerpts  must 
suffice — though  any  one  who  wants  reassurance  as  to  the 
quality  of  university  life  today  should  read  the  whole  report. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  president,  though  "un- 
deniably a  man  of  great  ability,"  had,  upon  coming  to  this 
new  position,  so  handled  matters  as  to  make  his  own  work 
almost  futile.  In  dealing  with  questions  of  educational 
policy  he  "had  acted  with  a  degree  of  haste  which  was  by 
itself  sufficient  to  ruin  the  chances  of  success  of  any  policy 
set  before  the  faculty."  The  committee  finds  that  on  certain 
occasions  "President  Colvin  misrepresented  to  the  board  the 
quality  and  performance  of  the  faculties ;  and  by  these  means 
he  prepared  the  minds  of  the  board  to  support  him  when  he 
proposed  drastic  changes  in  personnel  and  method." 
"President  Colvin's  dealings  with  the  various  members  of 
the  history  department  constitute  a  strange  record."  "It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  president's  persecu- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  department  of  history  deserve  a 
place  in  the  annals  of  administrative  error  for  their  audacity 
and  lack  of  justification." 

The  committee  finds  that  the  board  of  trustees,  though 
composed  of  men  of  proved  ability,  did  during  the  academic 
year  1926-27,  allow  itself  "to  act  precipitately  and  to 
commit  a  number  of  serious  administrative  errors."  For 
example,  during  the  conferences  between  the  board  and  the 
faculties,  the  board  had  opportunity  to  acquire  full  in- 
formation as  to  what  was  wrong  in  the  university.  "The 
board  did  not  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity."  "The  board, 
instead  of  providing  a  remedy  for  existing  evils,  has  in- 
creased those  evils."  "The  board  refers  with  emphasis  to 
the  fact  that  the  law  vests  in  it  the  authority  and  places 
upon  it  the  responsibility  for  decisions  in  controversies  of 
this  kind.  That  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  board  proceeds 
to  say  that  'its  decision  must  be  final.'  That  is  undoubtedly 
correct  within  the  bounds  of  the  board's  legal  power.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  disturbed  state  of  opinion  in  Louis- 
ville the  board  might  well  be  reminded  that  its  legal  power 
cannot  force  public  opinion  to  accept  a  decision  which  is 
regarded  by  many  as  contrary  to  the  facts  and  the  evi- 
dence. .  .  .  The  possession  of  such  power  never  does  exonerate, 


and  never  will  exonerate,  its  possessor  from  the  supreme 
moral  obligation  of  rendering  a  decision  in  accordance  with 
justice!" 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  study  of  educational  legislation  in 
1927,  including  laws  passed  and  laws  proposed,  but  which 
failed  to  pass,  is  contained  in  the  latest  bulletin  of  the  National 
League  of  Teachers'  Associations.  The  information  was  com- 
piled by  the  organization's  legislative  committee,  and  it  is  pre- 
sented in  outline  form  to  show  clearly  and  quickly  for  each 
state,  the  kind  of  bills  introduced,  by  whom  proposed,  teacher 
activity  in  relation  to  the  bill,  whether  there  were  paid  workers 
for  it  and  if  so,  their  salaries  and  status,  nature  of  legislative 
work,  passed  or  failed,  reasons  for  passage  or  failure,  publicity 
methods  used,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  which 
made  the  study. 

EDUCATION  as  "a  profession  for  college  graduates"  is  the 
subject  of  a  recent  pamphlet,  published  by  the  graduate  school 
of  education  of  Harvard  University,  giving  as  background  a 
picture  of  "schoolmastering  a  century  ago" 
and  continuing  with  a  description  of  the 
preparation  for  teaching  today  as  well  as 
a  discussion  of  various  fields  of  work  for 
educators.  The  study  includes  brief  con- 
sideration of  "the  teacher  as  educator," 
"the  status  of  the  educational  expert,"  and 
Harvard's  new  program  for  candidates  for 
the  master's  degree  in  education  and  the  Harvard  apprentice- 
ship plan  for  teachers  in  training. 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHEST  principle  has  been  used  in 
raising  funds  for  college  philanthropies  at  Miami  University 
(Oxford,  Ohio)  recently,  with  marked  success.  Ninety-seven 
per  cent  of  the  women  students,  96  per  cent  of  the  men,  and 
86  per  cent  of  the  faculty  responded  to  a  well-organized  com- 
munity drive  and  in  two  days  their  pledges  exceeded  the  goal 
of  $6,250  by  $165.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  other 
organizations  to  which  the  college  contributes  are  thereby  as- 
sured of  substantial  support,  and  the  campus  is  relieved  of  the 
successive  special  drives,  tag  days,  subscription  dances,  bazars 
and  "entertainments"  by  which  the  various  organizations  for- 
merly sought  to  raise  their  quotas. 

THE  PROGRESS  of  attempts  to  prevent  by  law  the  teaching 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  state-supported  institutions  in 
this  country  is  outlined  in  the  report  of  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors,  presented  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  organization's  Bulletin.  The  report 
states  that  the  movement  began  in  Oklahoma  in  1923,  "when 
a  clause  was  introduced  into  the  free  text-book  law  which 
forbade  the  use  of  any  book  in  the  public  schools  teaching  'the 
Darwin  theory  of  creation  versus  the  Bible  theory  of  creation.'  " 
This  was  repealed  in  1925.  Since  then,  measures  of  similar  import 
have  been  passed  in  Florida,  Texas,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 
Anti-evolution  bills  have  been  defeated  by  legislative  vote  or 
in  committee  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  West  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Minnesota,  and 
California.  The  report  points  out  that  "The  real  driving 
force  back  of  the  anti-evolution  crusade  is  of  course  religious 
intolerance.  A  large  and  determined  body  of  individuals  have 
deliberately  set  out  to  have  their  own  religious  dogmas  pro- 
tected by  law.  .  .  .  The  real  object  is  the  practical  establishment 
of  a  state  church  founded  on  a  reactionary  form  of  fundamen- 
talist Christianity  which  is  unacceptable  alike  to  men  of  science 
and  to  liberal-minded  members  of  orthodox  denominations." 
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"Industrially  Redeemable" 

By   EMILY   BURR 
Drawings  by  S.  H.  Wainright,  Jr. 


WHEN  Edith  came  to  the  Vocational  Adjust- 
ment Bureau  seeking  a  job  she  wore  three 
different  colored  smocks,   each  one  showing 
a  few  inches  below  the  other.  She  explained 
that  she  had  made  them  herself,  as  well  as 
the  small  hat  which  was  perched  cockily  upon  her  frowsy 
head.     Edith  talked  volubly  in  a  strident  voice  about  the 
ill-treatment  she  received  at  home  and  of  her  failure  to  get 
along  with  people.    She  wept  as  she  told  us  how  she  wanted 
people  to  like  her,  "But  nobody  ever  does!"     She  was  es- 
pecially hurt  by  her  mother's  criticism  of  her  inability  to  find 
work.     "I  just  will  be  crazy  if   I  don't  show  them  soon 
that  I  am  somebody!" 

Edith's  appearance  suggested  a  Wild  Woman  escaped 
from  a  side  show.  In  her  present  guise  she  could  not  ob- 
tain work.  Her  marked  emotional  instability,  her  queer 
garb,  her  loud  and  incessant  chatter  would  prevent  her  win- 
ning so  much  as  an  interview. 

The  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  is  a  non-sectarian 
social  service  organization  in  New  York  City,  engaged  in 
the  study  and  placement  of  maladjusted  girls.  Although 
its  staff  is  accustomed  to  the  emotional  outbreaks  of  neurotic 
girls,  Edith's  demonstration  aroused  sympathetic  interest  and 
a  desire  for  some  form  of  constructive  action.  Edith  need- 
ed to  be  taught  a  trade.  She  needed  to  learn  to  work 
quietly.  Her  morale  needed  to  be  stiffened.  Criticism 
and  unkindness  made  her  condition  worse.  She  needed  com- 


mendation  and  encouragement  rather,   and   wise  direction. 

Something  must  be  done  not  only  for  Edith,  but  for 
Mary  who  had  been  discharged  over  and  over  again  because 
of  tardiness;  for  Irene,  who  had  had  twenty-seven  jobs  in 
the  last  seven  months;  for  Louise,  who  was  so  nervous 
and  impertinent  that  she  never  could  keep  a  position ;  for 
Helen,  who  was  always  depressed  and  tearful;  for  Sadie, 
who  was  just  out  of  the  State  Hospital  and  felt  unequal 
to  the  strain  of  a  full  working  day;  for  Amy,  who  had 
attempted  suicide  and  needed  cheerful  surroundings  and 
tasks  graded  to  suit  her  limited  capacity.  Each  girl  in  this 
group  wanted  to  be  a  wage-earner.  But  first  each  of  them 
required  a  period  of  re-education.  The  sense  of  inferiority, 
already  deeply  rooted  in  several  of  them,  would  be  still 
further  implanted  if  they  experienced  continued  failure. 
Their  social  inadequacy  must  not  again  be  demonstrated. 
They  must  have  the  stimulus  of  successful  accomplishment 
— that  panacea  for  the  down-hearted. 

The  industrial  experiment  undertaken  by  the  Vocational 
Adjustment  Bureau — the  VAB  workroom — was  an  attempt 
to  work  out  a  solution  for  such  problems.  It  started  in 
November,  1925,  with  eleven  girls  and  women.  This  year 
thirty-two  are  registered.  Two  of  these  are  from  the  Chil- 
dren's Court,  eight  from  city  hospitals,  three  are  state  hos- 
pital cases,  and  the  rest  have  come  from  social  agencies, 
neurological  clinics  and  from  psychiatrists.  The  types  of 
disorders  include  sleeping  sickness,  compulsion  neuroses, 
hysterias,  excited  and  depressed  states  and  emotional  in- 
stability. Each  girl  accepted  must  be  industrially  redeem- 
able. The  hours  of  the  workshop  are  from  nine  to  five, 
arranged  to  suit  individual  needs.  Usually  the  girl  begins 
by  coming  only  three  hours,  or  even  less.  The  wages  de- 
pend on  output.  All  are  initially  paid  $4.50  a  week,  at  an 
hourly  rate.  The  workroom  is  not  a  sheltered  shop,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  phrase,  but  a  chance  for  temporary  em- 
ployment for  those  who  are  nervously  disabled. 

THE  girls  learn  to  sew,  to  do  simple  embroidery,  to 
make  boxes,  to  do  pasting,  to  dress  dolls,  and  carry  on 
other  hand  processes.  But  to  establish  habits  of  punctuality, 
self-confidence  and  ability  to  get  along  with  other  people  is 
considered  by  the  director  and  her  assistants  more  vital  than 
acquiring  any  of  the  trades  taught  at  the  workroom.  The 
experimental  character  of  the  workroom  is  never  forgotten. 
New  methods  are  frequently  tried  out,  which  include  new 
types  of  work  as  well  as  different  ways  of  treating  temper 
tantrums,  inferiority  complexes,  anti-social  attitudes  and 
other  behavior  difficulties. 

Conditions  approximating  as  nearly  as  possible  those  that 
exist  in  the  highest  type  of  industrial  concerns  are  main- 
tained in  the  big,  sunny  workroom,  except  that  all  idea  of 
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speeding  up  and  all  sense  of  pressure  are  eliminated.  The 
director  gauges  the  stamina  and  the  manual  dexterity  of 
each  worker,  who  is  taught  to  improve  her  own  record  in- 
stead of  comparing  her  work  with  that  of  others. 

At  first  work  was  secured  from  factories.  This,  how- 
ever, was  paid  on  a  piece  basis  and  the  plan  was  soon  aban- 
doned as  impractical  and  not  sufficiently  remunerative  for 
girls  of  this  type.  Measured  by  the  output  of  normal  work- 
ers, they  were  unable  to  earn  the  $4.50  minimum  wage  paid 
them.  It  was  found,  however,  that  stringing  beads,  making 
lampshades  and  fashioning  silk  tassels  were  within  the  capa- 
city of  most  of  these  psycho-neurotic  cases,  provided  suffi- 
cient time  and  enough  supervision  were  expended  in  the 
operation. 

Gradually  the  production  of  articles  of  more  or  less  artistic 
character  was  introduced.  Waste  paper  baskets,  cigarette 
boxes,  decorated  utility  and  vanity  boxes,  velvet-covered  slip- 
per trees  and  dress  hangers,  slipper-bag  dolls  and  boudoir 
dolls  can  be  made  leisurely  and  well  by  our  girls.  Orders 
for  these  products  have  been  obtained  on  a  strictly  quality 
basis  from  many  of  the  large  department  stores.  Their 
sale  is  helping  maintain  the  workroom.  The  very  definite 
therapeutic  value  to  the  girls  of  the  knowledge  that  goods 
made  by  them  are  salable  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Mary 
said,  "It  is  a  pleasure  to  go  into  the  best  stores  in  the  city 
and  stand  and  look  at  the  things  you've  helped  make!" 
This  remark  by  a  girl  who  came  to  the  workroom  utterly 
discouraged  was  the  first  indication  that  her  outlook  on  life 
was  turning  toward  normal. 

Tilly  was  a  highly  sensitive  woman  of  thirty  who  had 
failed  to  fit  into  the  social  life  of  either  of  the  small  cities 
in  which  she  used  to  live.  New  York  she  found  even  more 
difficult.  Her  failure  to  make  good  in  t\vo  positions  in- 
creased her  sense  of  social  inadequacy,  and  convinced  her 
that  she  would  always  be  a  misfit.  The  psychiatrist  who 
was  analyzing  her  suggested  that  she  be  given  more  and 
more  exacting  tasks  and  finally  be  allowed  to  resume  her 
previous  vocation,  bookkeeping.  The  progressive  steps  in 
the  types  of  work  were  of  keen  interest  to  her  and  when, 
after  some  weeks,  she  was  permitted  to  help  in  keeping  the 
workroom  accounts,  her  courage  looked  up.  When  the 


workroom  closed  for  the  summer,  Tilly  was  placed  as  com- 
panion to  a  blind  woman.  Her  sense  of  importance  in  guid- 
ing this  helpless  person  and  her  ability  to  render  acceptable 
service  further  built  up  her  self-esteem.  Tilly  kept  her  em- 
ployer's accounts,  attended  to  her  correspondence  and  en- 
gineered her  daily  outings.  She  felt  she  had  an  executive 
position,  flavored  with  the  satisfactions  of  a  social  worker. 
This  fall  she  was  able  to  undertake  the  management  of  a 
doctor's  office.  Here  she  gets  the  variety  of  tasks  which 
most  psycho-neurotics  require.  She  is  earning  a  very  fair 
salary.  Part  of  her  work  is  to  demonstrate  to  mothers  the 
preparation  of  certain  food  formulas.  In  this  she  is  again 
the  one  in  authority.  The  devastating  sense  of  inferiority 
under  which  Tilly  struggled  for  so  long  has  been  largely 
overcome  through  the  adjustment  to  work  that  was  within 
her  capacity. 

THE  workroom  day  is  organized  with  a  forty-five  min- 
ute lunch  period  at  noon,  intermissions  of  ten  minutes 
during  the  morning  and  afternoon  and  fifteen  minutes  for 
music,  dancing  and  games  at  the  close  of  the  day.  These 
short  recesses  have  been  found  to  increase  the  spirit  of  friend- 
liness and  good  will  as  well  as  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
work  done.  Anti-social  attitudes  have  broken  down  under 
the  tonic  moments  of  relaxation.  Self-government  has  been 
successfully  instituted,  many  of  the  most  troublesome  be- 
havior cases  becoming  exceptionally  helpful  under  responsi- 
bility and  the  acquirement  of  a  new  standard  of  values. 

Frances,  a  young  woman  of  twenty-five,  had  been  coming 
to  the  workroom  for  ten  months.  Twice  a  week  she  was 
excused  to  go  to  the  clinic.  Frances'  troubles  began  two 
years  ago  when  she  created  so  much  disturbance  during  a 
quarrel  with  a  younger  sister  of  whom  she  is  jealous  that 
she  was  sent  to  a  psychopathic  ward  for  observation.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  week  she  was  discharged.  A  few  months 
later,  the  sister  married  and  left  home.  Frances  was  then 
the  center  of  her  mother's  attention,  she  resumed  her  position 
as  forelady  in  a  factory  and  all  went  well  until,  through 
her  inability  to  get  on  with  some  of  her  fellow-workers,  she 
was  discharged.  She  drifted  from  one  job  to  another,  be- 
coming steadily  more  nervous  and  quarrelsome.  The  younger 
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sister,  now  widowed,  returned  home  with  her  baby.  Frances 
was  forced  to  share  her  room  with  them.  The  sister  irritat- 
ed her  and  the  child  disturbed  her  with  its  crying.  She  again 
became  excited  and  abusive  and  was  once  more  placed  in 
the  psychopathic  ward  for  observation.  In  the  quiet  hospital 
surroundings  she  made  a  fair  recovery,  was  discharged  and 
sent  to  the  workroom. 

Frances'  supercilious,  critical  attitude,  especially  toward 
the  director,  has  been  the  cause  of  some  incipient  quarrels. 
At  first  she  worked  very  slowly,  saying  that  any  effort  ex- 
hausted her.  Occasionally  she  would  shout,  "I'd  be  better 
off  dead,  only  I'm  a  coward  and  don't  dare  jump!"  These 
speeches  were  made  only  when  she  had  an  audience. 

Twice  during  the  last  month  Frances  has  left  the  work- 
room, declaring  she  was  going  to  get  a  job  as  forelady,  and 
each  time  she  has  returned,  reporting  dismissal  because  of 
tardiness.  After  each  of  these  experiences  she  has  been 
more  cooperative.  The  workroom  parties  have  done  much 
to  stimulate  her.  As  a  member  of  the  refreshment  commit- 
tee she  was  eager  to  do  her  share  in  the  preparations,  and 
she  joined  in  the  dancing  with  no  show  of  snobbishness. 
When  her  bad  behavior  was  at  its  worst  she  was  asked  to 
serve  on  the  Self-Government  Committee.  The  reasons  for 
having  such  a  committee  and  the  ways  in  which  she  could 
help  bring  about  a  genial  atmosphere  were  pointed  out  to 
her.  She  listened  attentively  and  became  an  ardent  supporter 
of  peace  and  quiet.  The  fact  that  she  was  learning  a  trade 
has  given  her  a  new  self-respect.  But  being  one  of  a  group 
and  having  a  definite  function  to  perform  for  the  welfare 
of  that  group  has  given  her  a  real  grip  on  herself. 

At  first  Edith,  who  really  began  it  all,  seemed  an  insoluble 
problem.  Her  talking  was  almost  unbearable.  Each  morn- 
ing she  came  in  with  a  new  tale  of  the  woeful  experiences 
of  the  previous  evening  at  home.  Then  there  began  to  be 
a  new  note  in  her  talk.  She  had  handed  her  mother  four 
dollars  which  she  had  earned,  her  first  contribution  to  the 
family  budget.  "The  family  is  beginning  to  respect  me," 
she  said.  She  worked  day  after  day  stringing  beads,  the 
work  varied  only  by  sorting  the  beads  and  counting  out  the 
proper  number.  Edith  was  of  the  type  that  rejoices  in 
monotony.  A  change  in  occupation  upset  her,  even  to  the 
point  of  causing  a  nervous  outbreak.  She  was  not  flexible, 
could  not  adjust  to  new  conditions.  She  wanted  to  perfect 
herself  in  some  one  thing,  and  so  "have  a  trade." 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  though  Edith  liked  monotony, 
she  must  have  work  that  was  soon  finished,  for  a  task  that 


consisted  of  several  operations  irritated  her.  One  day  dur- 
ing this  experimental  period  she  was  shown  how  to  use  a 
sewing  machine.  This  was  not  an  entirely  new  undertaking 
for  her,  since  she  had  sometimes  used  her  mother's  machine, 
but  her  inability  to  do  neat  work  was  obvious  in  the  smocks 
she  had  shown  us  with  such  pride.  Instead  of  pointing  out 
to  her  that  she  had  done  wretched  machine  operating,  she 
was  told  that  since  she  already  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
work  she  could  by  practice  improve  her  speed  and  produce 
excellent  stitching.  She  was  given  short  seams  to  stitch  on 
strong  material  like  cretonne  for  small  bags.  The  pretty 
colors  caught  her  fancy.  The  work  so  engrossed  her  atten- 
tion that  she  forgot  her  troubles.  Her  talking  ceased  dur- 
ing the  work  period.  At  recess  her  chatter  could  be  heard 
above  that  of  all  the  others,  but  it  had  lost  the  gloomy  note. 
She  now  accentuated  her  accomplishment,  her  newly  found 
trade  and  the  more  considerate  attitude  of  her  family. 

All  this  happened  many  months  ago.  Edith  has  been  at 
work  as  a  machine  operator  for  nearly  a  year.  She  has  left 
home  and  is  living  with  a  family  where  she  has  board  and 
room  in  exchange  for  the  evening  care  of  two  babies.  "I'm 
on  easy  street  now,"  she  says,  "actually  saving  money."  She 
is  less  nervous,  not  only  because  she  has  work  that  she  likes 
and  can  do,  but  also  because  she  has  been  able  to  leave  the 
family  group  in  which  she  was  an  ugly  duckling  and  become 
independent. 

From  the  nature  of  the  problems  they  present,  these  neuro- 
psychotic  workers  will  always  be  difficult  to  diagnose  as  well 
as  to  treat.  Methods  can  never  be  as  definite,  probably,  as 
they  are  in  handling  patients  in  some  other  branches  of 
medical  practice.  Yet,  even  in  this  brief,  limited  and  spe- 
cialized experiment,  we  have  found  points  which  have  gen- 
eral application.  Habits  of  punctuality  may  be  established 
through  hourly  pay,  and  through  signing  each  individual 
when  she  arrives  and  when  she  leaves — two  means  of  giving 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  value  of  time.  A  girl  with 
hysteria  (no  organic  disorder)  is  often  helped  through  a 
task  which  is  so  great  a  demand  upon  her  attention  and 
interest  that  she  must  be  less  introspective. 

The  workroom  experiment  clearly  indicates,  however, 
that  absolute  rules  are  of  relatively  little  value  in  helping 
cases  of  maladjustment.  But  if  Edith  and  Tilly  and  Frances 
and  Mary,  after  being  studied  as  individuals,  can  be  given 
suitable  work  under  group  conditions,  they  can  in  time  fit 
themselves  for  a  life  of  usefulness  as  trained,  self-supporting 
wage-earners. 


Six  Killed,  Twenty  Wounded 

A  Case  Study  of  Industrial  Conflict 


By   ERW1N   F.   MEYER 


FOR  over  three  weeks  miners  in  Colorado  had  been 
on  strike.    In  the  northern  Colorado  field,  located 
in   Weld    and    Boulder   Counties,    the   strikers   had 
been    successful    in    shutting    down    all    the    mines 
with    the    exception    of    those    operated    by    miner-owners 
and  the  Columbine  Mine  owned  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fuel    Company.     This   latter   mine   was   the   scene   of   the 
killing  of  six  persons  and  wounding  of  about  twenty  more 
in  one  of  the  crises  of  a  long-drawn  industrial  war. 


Every  day  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  the  strikers  and  their  sympathizers  to  gather  at 
the  outer  gates  of  this  enclosed  property.  Frequently,  this 
crowd  marched  through  the  mine  grounds  and  held  demon- 
strations. These  parades,  which  were  truly  picketing 
demonstrations,  were  usually  held  early  in  the  morning 
when  the  miners  were  changing  shift.  The  size  of  the 
crowds  that  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  and  marching 
varied  from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred  persons.  They  had 
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Trifles  That  Pull  Triggers 

Warfare  continues  in  the  coal  fields  of  Colorado  (see  The  Survey,  December  15,  page 
357).  As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  it  has  broken  out  afresh,  with  a  "pitched  battle" 
between  state  police  and  strikers  at  Walsenburg,  in  which  one  miner  was  killed,  ac 
miner,  a  state  policeman  and  a  boy  seriously  injured.  To  understand  how  the  tension 
of  an  industrial  dispute  snaps  ivith  violence  and  bloodshed,  it  is  necessary  to  go  behind 
the  press  reports  and  look  at  the  total  situation.  The  time  of  day,  a  chance  remark, 
the  grade  of  a  road,  the  sixteen-year-old  enthusiasm  of  a  flag  bearer — such  seemingly 
irrelevant  details  are  likely  to  be  the  important  elements  in  the  picture.  Erwin  F. 
Meyer  of  the  Department  of  History,  University  of  Colorado,  sends  The  Survey  an 
analysis  of  the  events  at  the  Columbine  Mine  some  weeks  ago  which  gives  a  clear- 
and  detailed  case  history  of  a  typical  industrial  outbreak.  He  says,  "I  wrote  this 
from  the  data  gathered  that  afternoon  and  in  subsequent  interviews  with  miners, 
guards  and  witnesses,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  at  the  inquest.  .  .  .  This  analysis 
is  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the  University  of  Colorado's  historical  collection." 


been  orderly,  singing  bands.  So  testified  those  National 
Guard  Officers  who  had  witnessed  these  parades  and  demon- 
strations. Even  the  mine  superintendent  had  admitted  that 
he  had  been  able  to  control  the  crowd  by  "letting  them  do 
what  they  wanted."  No  property  had  been  destroyed  nor 
had  there  been  violence  of  any  sort  with  one  possible  excep- 
tion. One  day  a 
working  miner 
was  seized  and 
dragged  into  the 
crowd  of  the 
strikers.  He  was 
rescued  by  dep- 
uty sheriffs. 
This  was  classi- 
fied as  an  indi- 
vidual breach. 

To  under- 
stand the  shoot- 
ing one  must 
remember  that 
the  mine  prop- 
erty has  three 

fenced  enclo- 

sures.  The  third 

or  inner  enclosure  which  surrounds  the  air  shaft  and  tipple 
as  well  as  the  central  administrative  offices  of  the  company 
is  of  barbed  wire,  electrically  charged.  The  second  en- 
closure surrounds  the  miners'  homes,  church,  mess-hall, 
school,  general  store  and  post  office.  The  outer  fence  runs 
around  the  general  property. 

It  was  at  this  outer  gate, 
on  a  country  road,  that  a 
crowd  of  striking  miners  and 
their  sympathizers,  including 
some  fifty  women,  were 
gathered  at  about  5 130  of 
the  morning  of  November 
21.  There  were  between 
two  and  six  hundred  persons 
in  this  crowd,  these  being  the 
lowest  and  highest  estimates 
given.  It  was  still  far  from 
light.  The  crowd  marched 
some  five  hundred  yards  up 
to  the  second  enclosure. 
They  were  in  their  usual 
formation.  The  front  rank 
carried  American  flags.  Be- 
side the  color  bearers  marched 
a  group  of  women.  At  the 
gate  the  crowd  was  stopped 
ty  the  captain  of  the  newly 
organized  state  police.  The 
gate  was  shut  and  locked. 
The  captain  was  standing  on 
the  gate,  dressed  in  citizen's 
clothes  with  no  distinguish- 
ing mark  save  a  policeman's 
badge,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  visible.  He 
told  the  crowd  that  they 
could  not  enter,  that  they 
had  broken  the  law  by 


Drawing  by  Byron  W.   Jackson,  Jr.,   for  The  World   Tomorrow 


marching  through  the  property,  as  the  state  of  Colorado 
specifically  forbids  any  type  of  picketing. 

This  was  the  first  morning  that  the  captain,  Louis  N. 
Scherf,  had  been  at  the  mine.  The  strikers  had  never  seen 
him  before.  It  is  doubtful  whether  seventy  yards  back  a 
person  could  discern  the  speaker  at  all.  Behind  Mr.  Scherf 

were  some  sev- 
enteen of  his 
guards.  A  leader 
of  the  miners, 
Adam  Bell  by 
name,  stepped 
forward  and 
asked  to  have 
the  gate  un- 
locked. Miners 
and  guards 
(there  were 
only  eight 
guards  on  the 
grounds  before 
this  morning) 
had  on  previous 

occasions     "had 

words"  before 

the  men  were  permitted  to  march  through  the  grounds.  This 
morning,  when  Adam  Bell  put  his  hand  on  the  gate,  he  was 
"side-swiped"  with  a  club.  A  sixteen-year-old  boy  stood 
nearby  holding  an  American  flag.  The  banner  was  snatched 
from  his  hand,  the  pole  broken,  and  the  flag  trampled  upon. 

The  crowd  started  to   rush 
the  gate. 

While  Mr.  Scherf  was  or- 
dering the  men  to  keep  out, 
some  of  his  guards  were  in- 
viting the  "dirty,  yellow 
sons-of-bitches"  to  come  over 
and  "have  it  out."  It  was 
this  threat  that  this  same  six- 
teen-year-old miner  stated 
"no  man  could  stand  for." 

When  the  crowd  rushed 
the  gate,  Adam  Bell  either 
jumped  or  was  pulled  over. 
In  either  case  the  guards  ad- 
mitted that  once  inside  the 
fence  he  was  badly  beaten 
up.  Then  the  guards  threw 
tear  bombs  among  the  miners. 
This  dispersed  the  crowd, 
part  of  which  went  to  the 
east,  and  broke  through  the 
fence,  apparently  to  flank 
the  guards. 

A  rock  battle  occupies  the 
next  scene.  From  the  testi- 
mony of  both  guards  and 
miners  given  on  the  stand 
and  off,  it  appears  that  the 
first  general  exchange  of  mis- 
siles was  due  to  the  bombs. 
One  miner  testified  to  re- 
turning six  rocks.  The  crowd 
certainly  did  not  come  armed 
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with  missiles  or  for  that  matter  generally  armed  at  all.  Out- 
side the  second  gate,  over  the  district  which  the  strikers 
travelled  there  were  few  rocks  to  be  found.  It  was  a  culti- 
vated, grazing  country.  The  ammunition  for  this  fight  was 
supplied  from  the  inner  mine  property  itself.  There  was  a 
general  exchange  of  rocks,  sticks,  stones,  cans  and  bombs. 
•But  over  the  entire  road,  down  a  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  of  which  the  guards  retreated  before  making  their 
final  stand,  one  could  hardly  find  more  than  a  bushel  basket 
of  rocks. 

Mr.  Scherf,  an  experienced  Army  man,  undoubtedly  saw 
that  his  company  was  seriously  threatened  in  their  original 
position.  He  ordered  a  general,  slow  retreat  to  a  cross  road. 
About  ten  yards  from  this  cross  road  is  the  third,  electrically 
charged,  enclosure  into  which  Mr.  Scherf  and  his  men  could 
have  retreated  and  been  assured  of  personal  safety.  Stand- 
ing at  the  cross  road  the  captain  ordered  a  halt.  He  turned 
and  asked  one  of  his  men  for  a  gun.  None  testified  to  carry- 
ing or  shooting  rifles.  Mr.  Scherf  fired  two  shots  in  the 
air.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  perceptible 
pause  after  his  shots  fired  in  the  air  and  the  volley  which 
seventeen  or  eighteen  men  fired  into  the  crowd.  Each  man 
emptied  his  Colt. 

It  was  about  6:15  when  the  actual  shooting  took  place. 
Morning  had  just  broken.  In  addition  to  the  pale  light, 
there  was  considerable  dust  and  also  gas  fumes,  so  that  clear 
vision  for  more  than  a  hundred  yards  seems  doubtful.  In 
addition  the  mine  guards  were  making  their  stand  on  a 
slightly  lower  terrain  than  the  gate  entrance  itself  so  that 
one  might  see  the  upper  part  of  a  man's  figure  if  a  hundred 
yards  away  and  on  the  road,  but  hardly  the  whole  figure. 
On  the  east  side  were  the  homes  of  the  miners.  Persons 
coming  down  from  the  east  in  clear  day  would  have  a  com- 
plete vision  of  the  mine  guards.  Some  miners  told  the  writer 
that  they  saw  Mr.  Scherf's  hand  go  up.  They  thought 
that  he  was  ordering  them  to  stop  their  advance  as  there 
was  to  be  speaking.  So  the  first  ranks,  that  had  been  dis- 
persed by  the  gas  bombs  at  the  second  gate,  pushed  forward 
only  to  hear  guns  bark.  The  nearest  man  to  the  guards 
was  twenty  paces  away  when  he  fell. 

The  crowd  stopped  and  retreated  after  the  general  volley 
leaving  some  six  or  seven  of  their  number  on  the  ground. 

The  inquest  was  held  by  a  coroner,  Dr.  J.  M.  Weaver, 
before  a  jury  of  six  men.  This  jury,  after  listening  to  testi- 
mony all  day,  returned  the  verdict  that  the  decedents  "came 
to  their  deaths  in  Weld  County,  Colorado  ...  as  the  result 
of  gunshot  wounds  received  in  mass  assembled  and  invading 
the  mine  property  after  having  been  properly  and  legally 
warned  not  to  enter  the  same  and  of  the  perils  attending 
such  invasion,  by  proper  and  lawful  officers  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  That  the  said  gunshots  were  fired  by  persons 
unknown  and  who  are  members  of  the  State  Law  Enforce- 
ment Department  and  the  said  deaths  are  not  felonious." 
Thus  did  the  state  settle  the  entire  matter. 

Some  interesting  facts  were  brought  out  at  the  inquest. 
The  coroner  who  presided  denied  the  attorney  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  decedents  the  right  of  cross-examining  any  wit- 
ness. In  fact,  because  this  was  a  coroner's  inquest  and  not 
a  trial,  these  attorneys  were  only  permitted  to  question  wit- 
nesses on  sufferance  of  the  district-attorney.  The  district- 
attorney  passed  on  the  propriety  of  each  question  which  coun- 
sel for  the  strikers  asked.  If  the  attorneys  asked  more  than 
two  questions  of  a  witness  they  were  held  to  be  blocking  the 
progress  of  the  inquest. 

From  the  testimony  given  that  day  it  is  extremely  doubt- 


ful whether  there  was  any  basis  for  press  reports  that  ma- 
chine guns  were  turned  on  the  strikers.  One  machine 
gun  was  being  set  up  after  the  crowd  rushed  the  gate. 
It  was  not  in  position  during  the  actual  fight.  Mr.  Scherf, 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  21,  was  overheard  to  say 
that  riot  shells  could  account  for  a  particular  type  of  bullet 
removed  from  the  head  of  one  of  the  wounded  men.  Just 
who  fired  riot  shells  remains  a  mystery,  the  more  so  since 
the  guards  all  testified  to  having  only  side  arms. 

All  the  state  militia  officers  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
scene  that  morning  testified  that  they  were  unable  to  say 
that  a  single  shot  was  fired  by  the  miners.  No  mine  guard 
was  wounded  by  a  bullet  though  attacked  by  a  crowd  of 
from  two  to  six  hundred.  Moreover,  the  mine  guards  were 
lined  up  across  a  space  about  twenty  yards  wide.  Either 
miners  are  almost  unbelievably  poor  shots  or  else  they  fired 
no  guns. 

Armed  peace  reigns  today  waiting  another  crisis  for  an- 
other massacre. 
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A  SCORE  of  poems,  written  in  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer 
School  for  Women  in  Industry,  have  been  made  into  a  booklet, 
beautifully  bound  and  printed,  under  the  title  The  Workers 
Look  at  the  Stars.  While  some  of  the  verses  were  written  by 
Hilda  W.  Smith,  executive  secretary  of  the  school,  the  majority 
of  the  poems  came  from  the  studei.ls  themselves.  The  little 
book  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Vineyard  Shore  project 
— an  effort  to  establish  a  resident  school  for  women  workers 
with  an  eight  months'  session.  Copies  may  be  ordered,  at  $1.00 
each,  from  the  office  of  Resident  Summer  Schools  for  Women 
Workers  in  Industry,  218  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

GIRLS  UNDER  TWENTY-ONE  years  of  age  may  not  be 
employed  as  singers,  dancers  or  entertainers  in  restaurants  or 
cabarets  in  Massachusetts,  under  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  on  the  night  work  law.  The  case  was 
that  of  an  American-Chinese  restaurant  in  Boston  which  had 
a  contract  with  an  agent  to  furnish  entertainment.  Among 
the  entertainers  supplied  were  girls  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  were  called  on  to  appear  after  ten 
thirty  at  night.  The  case  was  brought  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries.  The  court  held  that  "The  fact  that 
performers  were  employed  by  an  independent  contractor  is 
not  a  defense.  The  offense  was  committed  if  the  defendant 
permitted  them  to  work  in  his  establishment  within  the  pro- 
hibited time.  The  participation  by  the  girls  in  an  exhibition 
of  singing  and  dancing  could  be  found  to  be  work  within  the 
meaning  of  that  word  as  used  in  the  statute." 

A  REPORT  on  a  study  of  Hours  and  Earnings  of  Women 
Employed  in  Power  Laundries  in  New  York  State  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor.  The  study, 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry,  of  which  Nelle 
Swartz  is  the  director,  included  10,784  workers,  30  per  cent 
of  all  women  employed  in  power  laundries  in  the  state.  It 
showed  that  75  per  cent  were  scheduled  to  work  more  than 
48  hours  a  week.  In  New  York  City,  18  per  cent,  during  the 
week  studied,  "were  employed  in  excess  of  the  legal  maximum 
of  fifty-four  hours."  There  were  practically  no  violations  of 
the  hour  law  up-state.  The  median  weekly  rate  of  pay  of 
women  laundry  workers  was  $14.76.  "The  pay  was  higher 
in  laundries  with  short  scheduled  hours.  The  median  rate  was 
$15.42  for  women  scheduled  to  work  48  hours  or  less,  $14.60 
for  women  scheduled  to  work  more  than  48  hours."  The 
report  includes  a  brief  history  of  the  industry,  a  consideration 
of  seasonal  factors,  and  a  tabulation  of  the  statistical  material 
on  which  it  is  based. 


COMMUNITIES 


The  Negro  Migration  to  Cities 


By   T.  J.  WOOFTER,  JR. 


SINCE  emancipation,  nothing  more  astounding  than 
the  recent  shift  of  Negroes  to  both  Northern  and 
Southern  cities  has  occurred  to  affect  the  contact 
between  the  races.    From  1900  to  1920  Negro  city 
population   increased   more   than   a   million    and    a 
half,  while  the  Negro  population  of  rural  areas  gained  less 
than  72,000,  or  about  i  per  cent.     The  white  drift  to  the 
cities  was  also  striking,  especially  in  the  South ;    but  despite 
this  drain  the  white  rural  population  managed  to  increase 
slightly. 

The  greater  part  of  this  migration  occurred  from  1910 
to  1920.  During  that  decade  the  Negro  population  in  cities 
increased  875,000  and  the  rural  population  actually  decreased 
240,000.  The  1925  estimates  of  the  Census  Bureau  indi- 
cate a  further  increase  of  some  600,000  in  the  Negro  urban 
population,  making  a  total  increase  of  more  than  2,iOO,OOO 
for  the  twenty-five-year  period,  a  growth  of  more  than  100 
per  cent. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression  that  the  Negro  migra- 
tion has  been  chiefly  northward,  a  study  of  the  census  fig- 
ures shows  that  from  1900  to  1920  southern  cities  gained 
886,173  Negroes,  while  northern  and  western  cities  gained 
671,292.  On  a  percentage  basis,  however,  the  increase  in 
the  North  was  105  per  cent,  as  against  65  per  cent  in  the 
South.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  twenty-year  period 
the  gain  in  the  North  was  consid- 
erably more  rapid  than  between 
1900  and  1910.  This  only  serves 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  both  in 
South  and  North  the  trend  of 
the  Negro  population  is  definitely 
cityward,  and  that  both  the  North 
and  the  South  are  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  city  Negro. 
Such  a  wholesale  displacement  of 
population  necessitates  fundamental 
readjustments  in  the  communities 
from  which  Negroes  move,  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  come, 
and  in  the  whole  pattern  of  Negro 
life. 

Since  the  Negro  city  population 
is  relatively  new,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible, in  a  survey  just  completed 
by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Re- 
ligious Research,  to  study  certain 
phases  of  the  process  of  this  migra- 
tion at  work,  with  its  resulting 
segregation,  concentration,  neglect, 
self-improvement  and  amelioration 
of  the  migrants.  The  inquiry  was 
limited  to  the  general  character- 


istics  of  city  Negro  neighborhoods 


including  housing,  recreation,  and  schools.  A  detailed  report 
of  the  findings  has  just  been  issued  by  the  institute  under 
the  title  Negro  Problems  in  Cities  (Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Company,  $2.50). 

The  plan  called  for  intensive  studies  in  sixteen  cities — 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Indianapolis,  Chicago, 
Gary,  Dayton,  Louisville,  Lexington,  Knoxville,  New 
Orleans,  Memphis,  Charleston,  Winston-Salem,  Lynchburg 
and  Richmond.  These  comprised  four  of  the  six  cities  with 
a  Negro  population  of  more  than  100,000,  and  six  of  the 
sixteen  with  a  Negro  population  of  between  25,000  and 
100,000.  In  addition,  a  few  smaller  places  were  taken 
merely  for  the  sake  of  contrast  and  comparison.  The  study 
therefore  was  concerned  primarily  with  the  most  intense 
form  of  urbanization — that  of  large  cities.  The  staff  in- 
cluded Madge  Headley  Priest,  who  specialized  on  housing, 
W.  A.  Daniel,  who  specialized  on  schools,  Henry  J.  Mc- 
Guinn,  whose  special  study  was  recreation,  and  the  writer, 
who  served  as  director. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  million  or  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
crease between  1900  and  1920  should  have  been  concentrated 
in  the  metropolitan  centers  of  the  East  and  the  Middle 
West.  Abnormal  concentration  in  large  cities  and  neglect 
of  the  smaller  cities  is  more  characteristic  of  the  North  than 
of  the  South,  because  each  city  in  the  South  is  immediately 
surrounded  by  a  rural  Negro  pop- 
ulation which  can  be  drawn  in  as 
trade  and  industry  expand.  The 
migration  to  northern  cities,  how- 
ever, comes  from  long  range.  In 
most  cases,  the  destination  is  se- 
lected by  the  migrant  on  the  basis 
of  knowledge  that  others  who 
have  moved  to  that  city  have  made 
a  success.  This  tends  to  draw 
newcomers  to  places  where  mi- 
grants have  already  gone  in  large 
numbers. 

Eagerness  to  squeeze  profits 
from  the  land  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  overcrowding  in  Negro 
districts.  Congestion  in  cities  has 
made  some  intensive  use  of  land 
necessary;  but  in  many  instances 
the  actual  crowding  caused  by  a 
desire  for  more  than  a  fair  return 
on  the  value  of  the  land  has  in- 
creased until  it  has  produced  de- 
plorable conditions.  The  density 
of  the  Negro  population  in  cities 
ranges  from  336  per  acre  in  New 
York  City  to  2O  per  acre  in 
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their  size  and  intensive  growth,  the  large  cities  have  much 
greater  density  of  population  than  the  small  cities. 

In   eleven   tenement   houses,  selected   as   typical  by  the 
Division  of  Housing  of  the  Health  Department  of  Phila- 


Wintton-Salcm,  N.  C. 


delphia,  175  families  were  living  in  354  rooms,  an  average 
of  two  rooms  per  family.  Forty-one  families  lived  in  one 
room,  75  in  two,  45  in  three,  and  7  in  four.  One  hundred 
and  sixteen  families  shared  48  public  toilets.  In  New  York, 
Chicago,  Buffalo,  Louisville,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans, 
similar  conditions  were  found  in  tenements,  arks,  rookeries 
and  rows  in  old  changing  areas  where  multiple  dwellings 
are  crowded  with  migrant  families. 

Congestion  is  due  largely  to  conditions  over  which  the 
Negroes  have  little  control.  They  are  obliged  to  go  to 
segregated  neighborhoods  and  nowhere  else,  and  thus  are 
subjected  to  vicious  exploitation.  This  exploitation  is  often 
very  loosely  supervised  by  the  municipality,  so  that  both  the 
land  and  the  houses  become  dangerously  overcrowded.  The 
congestion  is  increased  by  the  necessity  for  many  families  to 
take  in  lodgers  either  to  pay  high  rentals  or  to  meet  sub- 
stantial payments  on  homes  under  purchase. 

In  these  dense  neighborhoods  overcrowding  saps  vitality 
and  moral  vigor.  Many  people  attribute  the  excessive  Negro 
death-rates  from  tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and  the  diseases  of 
infants  to  inborn  racial  traits ;  others  attribute  crimes  of  vio- 
lence and  irregularities  in  family  life  to  peculiar  emotional 
equipment  of  people  of  African  descent.  Whether  or  not  these 
conditions  are  influenced  to  some  extent  by  heredity,  the  insti- 
tute's study  of  the  effects  of  environment  indicates  that  they 
are  also  profoundly  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  life  in  cities. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  possible  to  get  data  for  the 
Negro  population,  the  ward  with  the  lowest  density — 63.6 
per  acre — was  found  to  have  had  in  1924,  230  Negro  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  per  100,000  population,  while  the  deaths 
under  one  year  per  1,000  births  were  8.9.  The  correspond- 
ing figures  for  the  ward  with  the  greatest  density — 170.4  to 
the  acre — were  400  and  13.2.  Evidence  of  the  same  general 
relation  of  density  to  death-rate  was  found  in  other  cities. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  inferior  living  conditions 
of  Negroes  contribute  largely  to  respiratory,  intestinal  and 


venereal  diseases,  and  to  the  high  infant  death-rate.  It  is 
also  evident  that  wherever  control  has  been  undertaken, 
improvement  immediately  results.  In  Lynchburg,  a  highly 
organized  and  effective  health  department  keeps  down  its 
rates  through  education  and  supervision.  In  Richmond,  the 
health  officer  holds  each  nurse  accountable  for  the  death  of 
any  baby  from  intestinal  disease. 

Since  1920  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  in  all 
cities  to  decrease  sanitary  inspections  and  to  rely  upon  com- 
plaints to  bring  bad  conditions  to  light.  This  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  a  group  made  up  of  persons  unfamiliar  with  city 
conditions.  Negro  tenants  do  not  know  where  to  make 
complaints;  and  many  landlords  dispossess  those  who  com- 
plain. Since  Negroes  are  thus  handicapped,  it  is  especially 
unfortunate  that  their  rights  as  citizens  are  often  disregarded. 
In  no  city  studied  was  there  evidence  that  Negro  housing 
areas  are  effectively  controlled  by  the  health,  building,  zoning 
and  public-service  departments.  The  health  departments, 
seeking  to  reduce  their  mortality  and  morbidity  rates,  are 
least  neglectful. 

Rents  vary  with  the  amount  tenants  can  pay.  The  aver- 
age for  northern  cities  is  $7.19  per  dwelling  per  week,  and 
for  southern  cities  $3.74  per  dwelling  per  week.  Rents  run 
from  a  minimum  of  sixty  cents  per  room  per  week  in  Lynch- 
burg to  a  maximum  of  $1.78  in  Gary.  Even  in  New  York, 
where  the  range  of  wages  is  considerably  higher  than  in 
Buffalo,  Gary  and  Philadelphia,  and  where  rents  in  Negro 
sections  are  not  quite  so  high,  it  was  discovered  that  rent 
took  23.4  per  cent  of  the  total  family  income  of  747  Harlem 
families  studied. 

The  recreational  activities  in  Negro  neighborhoods  consti- 
tute as  definite  a  group  of  problems  as  those  of  housing. 
Juvenile  delinquency  was  found  to  be  much  more  prevalent 
among  Negro  children  than  among  white,  and  gangs  are 
as  numerous. 

Negro  neighborhoods  are  especially  limited  in  municipal 
facilities  for  the  use  of  leisure  time.  This  is  of  outstanding 
significance,  taken  in  connection  with  the  crowded  housing 
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conditions  which  force  so  many 
of  the  young  to  find  their  rec- 
reation away  from  home,  es- 
pecially as  conditions  in  many 
pool  rooms,  dance  halls,  and 
other  commercial  amusement 
places  for  Negroes  were  found 
to  be  deplorable. 

In  the  study  of  the  schools 
made  by  Mr.  Daniel,  it  was 
found  that  "school  funds  are 
not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
either  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South.  The  South,  however,  is 
not  only  poorer  than  the  North 
but  also  less  disposed  to  distri- 
bute such  funds  as  are  available 
according  to  the  school  popula- 
tion." 

"The  Negro  schools  in  the 
South  are  a  secondary  consider- 
ation," his  report  continues.  "In 
comparison  with  schools  for 
white  children  they  have  fewer 
seats  in  proportion  to  the  school 
population,  more  pupils  per 
teacher,  more  double  sessions, 
fewer  teachers,  poorer  salaries, 

fewer  and  smaller  playgrounds,  and  less  adequate  provision 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  pupils  and  teachers.  They 
also  have  few,  if  any,  of  the  'extras,'  such  as  libraries,  lunch- 
rooms, auditoriums  and  gymnasiums ;  and  the  courses  of 
study  in  the  high  schools  and  normal  schools  are  more  re- 
stricted. In  practice,  the  policy  toward  the  Negro  schools 
is  based  on  a  feeling  that  less  care  and  attention  must  suffice. 

"In  southern  cities,  there  are  still  teachers  in  Negro  ele- 
mentary schools  who  themselves  have  not  completed  the 
elementary  grades.  In  some  cases  it  is  still  possible  for  such 
teachers  to  get  themselves  appointed,  particularly  if  they  can 
get  a  letter  from  some  influential  white  person  in  the  city. 
One  woman  who  was  appointed  principal  says  that  her  let- 
ter read  as  follows:  'I  do  not  know  Mary,  but  I  believe 
she  has  the  right  spirit.'  One  man  who  had  been  a  waiter 
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in  a  hotel  secured  the  follow- 
ing recommendation  from  the 
manager  of  the  hotel:  'I  do 
not  know  how  much  James 
knows,  but  he  has  been  a 
mighty  good  boy.' 

"Although  there  are  many 
people  who  secured  their  ap- 
pointments in  this  way,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  secure  an  appointment  on 
this  basis,  owing  to  the  adoption 
of  minimum  standards  for  ap- 
pointments to  the  elementary 
schools  where  the  abuse  was  the 
greatest.  The  difficulty  now  is 
in  the  adoption  of  the  corre- 
spondingly higher  standards  of 
eligibility  for  appointments  to 
the  high  schools  and  normal 
schools." 

In  such  items  as  salaries  of 
teachers,  preparation  of  teach- 
ers, courses  of  study,  and  labor- 
atory and  literary  facilities,  the 

*u  J  contrasts    between    Negro    and 

Indianapolis  white  hiSh  schools  are  greater 

than     the     contrasts     between 

Negro  and  white  elementary  schools.  No  cities  south  of 
Washington  have  Negro  normal  schools  that  measure  up  to 
the  standards  of  accrediting  agencies  in  this  field.  The  train- 
ing of  those  teachers  assigned  to  the  training  of  Negro  teach- 
ers, and  the  facilities  at  their  disposal,  do  not  entitle  these 
schools  to  consideration  as  professional  normal  schools. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  advancement  re- 
vealed by  this  study  is  the  tendency  among  the  Negroes 
toward  home  ownership.  The  number  of  home  owners  had 
increased  materially  in  every  city  visited  except  New  Orleans, 
and  the  increase  from  1920  to  1925  in  northern  cities  was 
especially  rapid.  In  most  cases  the  slum  sections  were  rela- 
tively constant  in  population,  with  income  and  outgo  about 
equal,  while  the  population  of  the  home-owning  sections  was 
increasing. 


Revealing  Rural  Social  Facts 


By  E.  C.  LINDEMAN 


IT  can  no  longer  be  said  truthfully  that  the  whole  of  gov- 
ernment expenditure  on  behalf  of  agriculture  goes  to- 
ward the  discovery  of  facts  about  farm  animals;  farm  folks 
have  at  last  been  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  rural  problem. 
True,  the  amount  of  money  spent  upon  social  research  is 
still  infinitesimal  when  compared  with  the  total  which  goes 
for  soils,  crops  and  animals  but  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Purnell  bill,  small  allotments  have  been  made  to  the  rural 
sociologists,  and  they  are  beginning  to  publish  a  set  of  inter- 
esting facts.  They  were  already  at  work  prior  to  the  gov- 
ernment's official  sanction  but  henceforth  we  may  expect  to 
see  their  productions  multiply. 

The  group  of  rural  sociologists  who  appear  to  be  digging 
beneath  the  surface  of  rural  stereotypes  (J.  H.  Kolb  of 
Wisconsin,  Dwight  Sanderson  and  Bruce  Melvin  of  Cornell, 
Carl  C.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  C.  E.  Lively  and  Perrv 


P.  Denune  of  Ohio,  Wm.  Edw.  Garnett  of  Virginia,  Carle 
Zimmerman  of  Minnesota,  H.  W.  Mumford  of  Michigan, 
et  cetera)  seem  to  be  chiefly  concerned  with  facts  which 
reveal  the  character  of  the  rural  population,  its  standard  of 
living,  and  its  various  social  relationships.  The  following 
list  of  research  bulletins  issued  from  1923  to  1927  repre- 
sents fairly  the  current  direction  of  enquiry: 

Service  Relations  of  Town  and  Country;  Rural  Primary 
Groups,  and  Rural  Religious  Organizations,  by  J.  H.  Kolb; 
The  Social  and  Economic  Relations  of  Farmers  with  the  Towns 
in  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  by  Perry  P.  Denune ;  Some  Rural 
Social  Agencies  in  Ohio,  by  C.  E.  Lively;  The  Rural  Health 
Facilities  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,  by  C.  E.  Lively  and  P.  G.  Peck; 
How  Minnesota  Farm  Family  Incomes  are  Spent,  by  Carle  Zim- 
merman and  John  D.  Black ;  The  Marketing  Attitudes  of  Min- 
nesota Farmers,  by  Carle  Zimmerman  and  John  D.  Black; 
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Rural  Organization,  by  Carl  C.  Taylor  and  Carle  Zimmerman; 
The  Social  Areas  of  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  by  Dwight  Sander- 
son and  W.  S.  Thompson. 

Most  of  these  studies  have  been  conducted  under  cooperative 
arrangements  with  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and 
Rural  Life  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  consequently  we  may  anticipate  some  future  attempt  at 
correlation  and  generalization.  The  output  during  the  com- 
ing decade  will,  however,  consist  largely  of  detailed  local 
studies  in  which  some  form  of  statistical  method  is  applied 
to  the  discovery  of  social  facts. 

MOST  recent  of  the  Ohio  State  University  publications 
is  the  study  by  Perry  P.  Denune  of  the  relations  of 
farmers  with  their  nearby  towns.  Here  we  have  a  set  of  signifi- 
cant facts  which  for  the  most  part  corroborate  a  former  and 
similar  study  in  another  Ohio  county  and  are  therefore  suffi- 
ciently trustworthy  to  warrant  a  few  generalizations.  It  is 
revealed,  for  example,  that  the  country  church  is  an  ex- 
tremely tenacious  institution:  like  the  British  Empire,  it 
has  been  disintegrating  for  a  half-century  but  it  never  dis- 
integrates. Farmers  have  abandoned  their  open-country 
trading  centers  but  they  adhere  to  their  open-country  church. 
They  travel  twice  as  far  to  trade  as  they  do  to  worship. 
Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  this  county  belong 
to  country  churches  but  they  purchase  only  8  per  cent  of 
their  material  necessities  in  country  and  hamlet  stores.  Ob- 
viously, other  studies  are  needed  to  reveal  something  of  the 
quality  of  this  remaining  country-church  membership  before 
it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  rural  church  is  to  be  per- 
manently maintained. 

In  spite  of  popular  opinion,  there  is  very  little  social 
cleavage  between  farmers  and  townspeople.  There  is  a  class- 
consciousness  between  owner-farmers  and  tenants  and  farm 
laborers  and  this  is,  perhaps,  more  marked  than  any  other 
form  of  class  feeling.  Slightly  different  patterns  of  behavior 
are  to  be  noted  among  these  groups ;  for  example,  of  all  the 
farm  families  studied,  88.6  per  cent  owned  automobiles, 
while  only  60  per  cent  of  the  farm  laborers  owned  cars. 
Farm  laborers,  consequently,  did  more  of  their  trading  in 
the  country  or  hamlet  stores,  and  farm  tenants  purchased  a 
relatively  larger  portion  of  their  goods  from  mail-order 
houses.  These  are,  however,  distinctions  which  the  author 
of  the  bulletin  does  not  emphasize. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Denune  does  make  the  point  that 
while  a  friendly  social  relation  exists  between  farmers  and 
townspeople,  this  is  not  equally  true  on  the  economic  level. 
Farm  folks  and  town  folks,  apparently,  get  on  amicably  until 
they  begin  to  have  economic  dealings  with  each  other.  "Town 
merchants,"  he  writes,  "for  the  most  part  looked  upon 
farmers  not  primarily  as  fellow  members  of  their  commu- 
nities but  as  potential  customers."  On  the  other  hand, 
"farmers  bought  their  supplies  wherever  they  could  get  them 
most  conveniently  or  most  cheaply."  The  probable  mean- 
ing of  this  paradoxical  conclusion  is  that  economic  activities 
have  somehow  become  separated  from  the  social  whole  of 
which  they  are  a  part:  farmers  and  town  merchants  do  not 
feel  any  compulsion  to  socialize  their  economic  life.  And, 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  this  is  probably  the 
crux  of  the  so-called  agrarian  problem:  the  farmer  con- 
tinues to  believe  himself  to  be  an  exploited  man.  And,  who 
indeed  is  prepared  to  deny  the  validity  of  his  conviction? 


New  Pamphlets  on  Play 

THE   LONE   GIRL    SCOUT   TRAUMAKER.     Girl  Scouts,   Inc., 

670  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Price  10  cents. 

Adventures  and  equipment  for  the  tenderfoot  who 
would  go  a-scouting  but  lives  too  far  from  others  to 
make  up  a  troop  to  accompany  her. 

TRAMPING  AND  TRAILING  WITH  THE  GIRL  SCOUTS. 
Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  670  Lexington  Avenue,  Ne-ji  York  City.  Prici 
35  cents. 

What  to  wear,  what  to  take,  what  to  eat  and  how  to 
cook  it,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  and  other  details  perti- 
nent to  a  handbook  on  hiking  and  camping. 

PLAYGROUNDS  OF  THE  NATION,  by  Florence  C.  Cox.  Bullf- 
tin  No.  20,  Bureau  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Tht  In- 
terior. Gffi'emment  Printing  Office.  Price  35  cents. 

The  story  of  the  state  parks,  forests,  and  bird  sanctu- 
aries arranged  for  study  in  the  elementary  schools  with 
many  alluring  photographs  and  suggestions  for  supple- 
mentary pictures  and  reading. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  ON  PLAY  AND  RECREATION 
(revised  edition),  by  Marguerita  P.  Williams.  The  Russell  Sagt 
Foundation.  Price  $1.00. 

A  94-page  classified  bibliography  on  recreation  in 
homes,  schools,  church,  industry  and  community,  list- 
ing publications  which  can  be  found  in  most  public 
libraries. 


"WE  RAISE  the  money  and  the  men  spend  it"  crisply  com- 
mented one  Ohio  lady  who  was  asked  about  relative  importance 
of  the  sexes  in  church  management  in  the  course  of  a  study  on 
The  Relative  Place  of  Women  in  the  Church,  recently  published 
by  a  joint  committee  representing  the  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Boards  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  North  America,  and  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
(price  25  cents).  The  survey  on  which  the  report  is  based 
covered  more  than  25,000,000  communicants  in  city  and  country 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  though  it  disclosed  some 
tendency  to  admit  women  to  positions  of  importance  in  church 
organization,  in  general  the  weight  of  present  privilege  seemed 
against  them.  "It  seems  to  be  a  custom  in  many  country 
parishes  to  elect  a  treasurer  with  a  good  careful  wife  and  let 
her  do  most  of  the  work,"  another  reply  commented.  Only 
seven  of  the  22  denominations  studied,  report  that  women  are 
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given  equal  rank  with  men  as  laymen  and  clergy.  In  nine  de- 
nominations women  are  not  ordained  as  ministers  or  if  ordained, 
their  ministry  is  restricted.  They  also  may  be  excluded  from 
certain  laymen's  positions  either  in  the  local  church  or  the 
highest  denominational  body.  "I  do  not  think  that  Saint  Paul's 
prohibition  of  women  speaking  in  the  church,  applying  as  it  did 
to  a  particular  church  in  an  oriental  society,  can  be  held  to  bar 
the  way  for  all  time  against  them  in  the  ministry  of  the  church," 
declares  Bishop  Welldon  of  the  Anglican  See  of  Durham,  Eng- 
land, in  a  statement  quoted  in  the  report.  "It  will  in  the  end 
prove  impossible  that  women  should  be  treated  as  equals  of 
men  in  the  state  and  their  inferiors  in  the  church." 

FROM  the  International  Missionary  Council  comes  a  some- 
what different  study  on  The  Place  of  Women  in  the  Church 
on  ths  Mission  Field,  bringing  together  statements  prepared 
by  groups  in  North  America,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Finland  covering  the  status  of  women  in  the  mission  fields 
under  their  jurisdiction,  their  political  and  social  opportunities, 
the  position  of  women  nationals  of  foreign  women  missionaries 
in  the  church.  This  study  is  the  result  of  discussions  at  con- 
ferences at  Lake  Mohonk  in  1921  and  Oxford,  England,  in 
1923,  in  which  the  various  groups  were  asked  to  collect  facts 
as  to  the  changing  position  of  women  in  political  and  social 

,  life,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  church  is  adapting  itself  to 
such  conditions.  Copies  of  the  study  may  be  obtained  from 

'the  International  Missionary  Council,  419  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Price  50  cents. 

VITH  the  December  issue  The  Community  Builder  made  its 
ebut  at  825  Union  League  Building,  Los  Angeles,  as  a  maga- 
ine  of  regional  and  rural  planning,  town  and  city  planning. 

Carol  Arnovici  is  editor,  and  A.  Plotkin  managing  editor,  while 
group  of  western  specialists  in  this  field  serve  as  an  advisory 
ommittee.  "This  publication  sets  out  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
em  of  community  planning  and  building  from  the  point  of  view 
f  conditions  and  needs  presented  by  the  cities  and  towns  of 
be  Pacific  Coast,"  declares  the  initial  editorial.  "...  Wherein 
ve  hope  to  differ  from  other  publications  of  a  similar  nature 
s  in  the  effort  toward  correlating  the  reality  of  science  and 
xperience  with  the  fragmentary  dreams  of  the  artist  and 
hilosopher,  so  as  to  achieve  a  unified  ideal  that  will  light  the 

way  toward  the  community  of  the  future."  The  first  issue 
ontains  articles  on  the  survival  of  cities,  the  place  of  the 
ubdivision  in  community  expansion,  civic  centers,  downtown 

parking,  The  California  Principality  of  W.  K.  Kellogg,  and 
he  California  Planning  Act  of  1927. 

rOR  THOSE  American  housing  reformers  and  architects 
vho  took  part  in  one  or  other  of  the  early,  enthusiastic  study 
rips  of  the  German  Garden  City  Society  in  England,  it  will 
>e  difficult  to  realize  that  this  organization  has  reached  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary.  Appropriately  enough,  the  foreign- 
»roup  studies  of  its  members  are  now  supplemented  annually 
t>y  visits  at  home  to  inspect  the  fruits  of  their  own  efforts  which 
ire  more  numerous  and  more  interesting  in  their  variety  of 
ntention  and  method  than  the  earlier  examples  of  other  lands. 
Gartenstadtj  the  organ  of  the  society,  has  lately  been  revived. 
The  contents  of  a  recent  number  indicate  that  the  German 
Moneers  have  entered  a  stage  of  fundamental  reconsideration 
if  objectives.  Leberecht  Migge's  book  on  interior  colonization 
see  in  The  Survey  for  Sept.  15,  1926)  has  led  to  a  contro- 
versial literature  between  those  who  are  primarily  concerned 
n  bettering  the  lot  of  the  urban  worker  and  those  who  combat 
:he  great  city  as  such.  Among  the  leaders  it  is  the  more  radi- 
al movement  toward  decentralization  of  the  whole  economic 
>rocess,  toward  the  fuller  use  of  all  natural  resources,  toward 
•eform  of  the  land  laws  and  the  modernization  of  methods  of 
and  settlement  that  has  gained  ascendency.  And  yet,  great 


progress  has  also  been  made  of  late  in  the  technique  of  planning 
and  domestic  architecture,  in  the  inception  of  which  these 
apostles  of  the  garden  city  have  had  the  largest  share. 

THAT  the  perils  of  home  life  should  bulk  large  in  any  com- 
munity's safety  campaign  became  apparent  in  the  report  on 
home  accidents  given  by  R.  L.  Forney,  statistician  of  the  public 
safety  division  of  the  National  Safety  Council  at  its  recent 

congress  in  Chicago.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  com- 
plete information  avail- 
able, more  people  are 
killed  or  injured  each 
year  in  homes  than  by 
automobiles  or  in  indus- 
try; in  1926  there  were 
not  less  than  24,000  fa- 
talities as  a  result  of 
home  accidents,  and  on 
the  known  ratio  of  fa- 
talities to  injuries,  prob- 
ably from  4,000,000  to 
5,000,000  other  instances 
in  which  accident  caused 
serious  disability.  Falls 
accounted  for  the  death 
of  some  7500  persons, 
chiefly  the  aged;  burns 
for  about  5000,  over 
half  of  them  children 
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under  five;  suffocation,  asphyxiation,  and  poisoning  for  other 
large  groups.  In  seven  of  ten  cities  studied  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  home  accidents  were  responsible  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  all  accidental  deaths  ;  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
during  the  last  four  and  one  half  years,  they  accounted  for 
46  per  cent. 

HOW  the  burden  of  accident  falls  upon  a  social  agency  was 
described  at  the  same  congress  by  Joel  D.  Hunter,  general 
superintendent  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago,  reporting 
the  result  of  a  study  made  by  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  research 

secretary  of  that  organi- 
zation.  Between  Jan- 
uary  I  and  July  I,  1927, 
the  districts  of  the 
United  Charities  re- 
ported 217  families  in 
which  accident  was  the 
main  problem:  of  these 
82  vere  cases  of  indus- 
trial accident,  135  non- 
industrial.  The  indus- 
trial cases  required  tem- 
porary relief  pending 
settlement  of  compensa- 
"on  claims,  or  relief  be- 
cause  compensation  was 
denied.  The  expendi- 
tures for  relief  in  these 
^  ^^  ^  $2707.89. 
In  1627=  Parents  were  Non-industrial  cases  re- 

alzvays    on    the    watch  .     ,  ,.  , 

quired     expenditure     of 

$8012.98  and  included  29  home  accidents,  9  accidents  on  the 
street,  28  due  to  automobiles,  12  related  to  recreation,  5  due 
directly  to  alcoholism,  2  in  school.  While  the  average  cost  to 
the  society  in  terms  of  relief  was  $59-35,  there  was  one  case  that 
required  $471,  in  the  six  months,  another  of  $721.  Mr.  Hunter 
suggested  as  preventive  measures  a  redoubling  of  educational 
efforts  and  the  extension  of  accident  insurance  through  group 
policies,  which  the  organization  is  studying  at  the  present  time. 
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Humanism  in  Medicine 

THE    CARE    OF    THE    PATIENT,    by    Francis    Weld,    M.D.      Hansard 
University  Press.    48  ff.    Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DR.  F.  W.  PEABODY'S  admirable  little  book 
called  The  Care  of  the  Patient,  deals,  in  fact, 
with  the  care  of  the  patient's  mind,  emotions, 
impulses,   hopes  and   fears  by  medical  students 
and  internes  in  hospitals.  It  is  addressed  through- 
out to  this  group  of  young  men  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
signal   advantage  to  them,   all  the  more  because  it  comes 
from  a  man  who  by  his  scientific  work  and  by  his  heroism 
in  the  face  of  slowly  oncoming  death,  has  made  himself  loved 
and  honored  by  the  younger  physicians  of  this  country. 

The  book  is  an  illuminating  elaboration  of  one  central 
idea:  the  study  and  care  of  the  patient  as  a  human  being 
and  not  merely  as  the  possessor  of  a  particular  disease. 
Even  in  hospitals,  Dr.  Peabody  is  convinced  that  we  can 
get  intimate  personal  contacts  with  individual  patients,  can 
find  out  what  sort  of  person  each  sufferer  is — whether  he  is 
"cheerful,  depressed,  introspective,  careless,  conscientious, 
mentally  keen  or  dull."  But  Dr.  Peabody  is  not  thinking 
merely  of  a  mental  analysis  but  also  and  chiefly  of  helping 
and  comforting  the  patient.  "Look  out  for  all  the  little 
incidental  things  you  can  do  for  his  comfort.  Some  of  them 
will  fall  technically  in  the  field  of  nursing  and  it  is  worth 
your  while  to  get  the  nurse  to  teach  you  the  right  way  to 
feed  a  patient,  change  the  bed  or  give  a  bed-pan.  Do  you 
know  the  practical  tricks  that  make  a  dyspneic  patient  (one 
fighting  for  breath)  comfortable?"  Grant  that  we  want  to 
rest  our  patient.  We  must  know  him  intimately  before  we 
can  tell  where  he  can  get  his  rest  best — at  home  or  in  a 
hospital ;  whether  it  is  good  for  him  to  see  certain  people, 
bad  for  him  to  see  others. 

Then  the  financial  implications  of  eight  weeks  in  bed, 
followed  by  a  period  of  convalescence,  are  not  to  be  neglected. 
The  circumstances  of  the  patient's  life  at  the  time  the 
symptoms  first  began,  the  factors  which  may  initiate  and 
perpetuate  his  symptoms,  facts  such  as  "sorrow,  disappoint- 
ment, anxiety,  self-distrust,  thwarted  ideals  or  ambitions  in 
social,  business  or  personal  life  and  particularly  what  are 
called  maladaptations  to  these  conditions." 

Dr.  Peabody  doesn't  believe  in  treating  his  patients  like 
children  or  in  trying  to  deceive  them  according  to  the 
counsels  recently  published  by  Dr.  Joseph  Collins,  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  August,  1927.  He  believes  that  it  is 
best  to  explain  to  the  patient  how  it  is  that  emotional  states 


may  bring  about  symptoms  similar  to  his  own  "so  that  he 
can  understand  what  you  are  driving  at  and  will  cooperate 
with  you." 

This  little  book  is  written  throughout  in  the  atmosphere 
that  we  like  to  associate  with  what  is  best  in  modern 
medicine — the  atmosphere  of  those  at  once  keen  to  notice 
all  the  facts  that  may  be  gathered  by  those  methods  of 
accurate  measurements  which  we  call  scientific,  and  equally 
keen  to  understand  the  patient's  mind  and  character  and  to 
serve  as  well  as  to  study.  Though  designed  primarily  for 
the  use  of  medical  students  and  hospital  internes,  the  book 
cannot  but  have  a  wide  appeal  to  all  those  who  care  for 
the  victory  of  humanism  over  commercialism  in  medicine. 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D. 

Boston 

The  Fight  on  Science 

THE  WAR  ON  MODERN  SCIENCE.  A  Short  History  of  the  Funda- 
mentalist Attacks  on  Eivlution  and  Modernism.  By  Maynard  Shipley. 
415  pp.  New  York,  Knopf,  1927.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  author  of  this  book,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
Science  League  of  America,  writes  with  as  much  con- 
viction and  earnestness  as  the  most  notorious  fundamentalists. 
This  makes  his  work  extremely  interesting  reading.  Per- 
haps all  this  feeling  is  necessary  to  stir  up  those  of  us  who 
accept  rather  complacently  and  calmly  the  notion  that 
science,  which  is  a  modern  nickname  for  Truth  with  a 
capital  T,  will  somehow  prevail  however  often  it  may  be 
crushed  to  earth.  There  is  altogether  too  much  evidence 
that  the  mechanism  through  which  truth  triumphs  is  not 
entirely  automatic  and  often  slow  in  its  operation — perhaps 
for  lack  of  lubrication.  That  science  is  being  attacked  is 
obvious,  and  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  more  to 
the  war  than  was  manifested  in  Tennessee.  As  Mr.  Shipley 
says,  the  war  is  directed  not  merely  at  certain  conclusions 
in  biology,  psychology,  or  anthropology — which  conclusions 
may  after  all  be  merely  tentative  or  fragmentary  or  partisan 
— but  at  the  methods  of  science  as  a  whole. 

Those  of  us  who  accept  some  of  these  conclusions  and 
are  confident  that  sooner  or  later  the  general  notion  of 
evolution,  for  example,  will  become  universally  accepted, 
will  be  helped  by  this  book  to  realize  the  remote  ramifica 
tions  of  the  conflict,  even  if  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr 
Shipley's  statement  of  "the  war  issue,"  namely,  one  of  tv 
opposing  cultures. 

For  some  years  the  open  attack  of  fundamentalists  up 
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the  teaching  of  any  form  of  the  evolution  theory  in  tax- 
supported  schools  has  diverted  our  attention  from  more 
fundamental  issues.  Today  many  school  superintendents 
are  willing  to  compromise  on  the  evolution  issue  because 
there  is  no  use  stirring  up  trouble,  because  it  is  wise  to  be 
tactful.  Tomorrow,  however,  we  shall  have  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  forces  directed  toward  the  abolition  of  the 
teaching  of  scientific  physiology,  bacteriology  or  psychology 
in  public  schools  and  universities.  Indeed,  the  shifting  of 
the  conflict  to  these  other  issues  has  already  begun.  In  a 
sense,  many  of  the  organized  attacks  upon  various  public 
health  and  medical  practices,  such  as  vaccination,  antitoxin 
treatment,  the  use  of  insulin  and  others,  represent  a  form 
of  fundamentalism  in  conflict  with  science.  We  have  al- 
ways with  us  those  who  are  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
purposes  and  methods  of  God  and  who  therefore  can  speak 
authoritatively  regarding  the  falsities  and  follies  of  science. 
From  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Shipley's  thesis  seems  to  be 
sound,  and  his  collection  of  concrete  samples  gathered  from 
various  fields  of  battle  of  recent  years  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  what  is  happening  right  around  us  at  the  present  time. 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  more  science  in  education  and 
further  education  in  science. 

BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

American  Association  for  Medical  Progress,  Inc. 

Freud  the  Physician 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  LAY   ANALYSES,   by  Sigmund  Freud.     Bentano's. 
316  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  volume  contains  two  of  Freud's  recent  contribu- 
tions, The  Problem  of  Lay  Analyses,  translated  by  A. 
Paul-Maerker  Branden,  and  An  Autobiographical  Study, 
translated  by  James  Strachey.  In  addition  there  is  a  sympa- 
thetic introduction  by  Dr.  S.  Ferenczi. 

The  problem  of  lay  analysis  is  discussed  in  the  form  of 
a  Socratic  dialogue  between  Freud  and  an  "impartial 
listener,"  the  latter  asking  questions  and  raising  objections, 
which  Freud  attempts  to  answer.  The  book  has  precipitated 
considerable  discussion  among  analysts,  culminating  in  the 
question  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  scientific  training 
necessary  to  practise  psychoanalysis,  which  took  place  at 
the  last  International  Psychoanalytical  Congress  in  1927. 

The  central  theme  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  the 
question  whether  a  layman,  that  is,  one  who  is  not  a  phy- 
sician, is  competent  to  practise  psychoanalysis  or  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  It  begins  with  a  brief  description  of  two 
very  common  types  of  nervous  illness,  such  as  attacks  of 
fear  in  public  places  and  sudden  development  of  cramps 
in  the  fingers  of  a  pianist  when  he  begins  to  play  before  an 
audience.  The  author  then  gives  an  outline  of  the  usual 
medical  advice  in  these  cases,  such  as  travel,  rest  or  change 
of  occupation,  and  shows  how  ineffectual  these  are  in  curing 
such  nervous  disorders,  because  the  real  difficulty  has  its 
origin  in  the  part  of  the  mind  of  which  the  sufferer  is 
unaware,  namely  his  unconscious.  Therefore  he  must 
finally  come  to  a  form  of  treatment  which  deals  primarily 
with  these  unconscious  difficulties,  that  is,  psychoanalysis. 

The  impatient  and  at  times  irritable  impartial  listener 
is  antagonistic  at  first  and  represents  a  fairly  common  type 
in  his  instinctive  opposition  to  psychoanalysis.  But  as  the 
theme  is  unfolded,  when  he  is  told  the  history  and  theoretical 
basis  of  psychoanalysis,  how  these  cases  of  neurotic  illness 
are  managed,  the  newer  concepts  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  mind,  the  development  of  personality  and 


of  the  sexual  life,  the  formation  of  various  complexes,  all 
of  which  are  so  important  for  an  understanding  of  the 
neuroses,  he  gradually  becomes  less  antagonistic  and  more 
deeply  interested  as  the  author  unwinds  his  masterly 
elucidation. 

These  explanations  lead  by  an  easy  transition  to  the 
central  question  of  lay  analysis,  whether  a  layman,  one  not 
a  physician,  should  be  allowed  to  practise  analysis,  or 
whether  it  is  desirable  for  him  to  do  so,  even  if  the  layman 
has  been  well  trained  in  analysis  itself  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  medical  subjects.  Here  is  the  crux  of  the  entire 
question  and  it  is  here  that  Freud  makes  some  of  his  most 
significant  remarks.  He  admits  that  four-fifths  of  his 
disciples  are  physicians,  that  psychoanalysis  began  as  a 
medical  problem  and  so  far  as  it  can  help  the  neurotic 
sufferer,  it  must  remain  a  medical  problem.  Although  it 
originated  as  a  purely  therapeutic  procedure,  it  has  now 
become  a  distinct  science  whose  field  is  the  unconscious 
mental  processes  of  all  human  activities.  The  contribution 
of  non-medical  analysts  to  various  branches  of  human 
culture,  such  as  anthropology,  cannot  be  minimized,  but 
the  actual  treatment  of  patients  by  analysis  began  as  a 
medical  procedure  and  must  remain  one. 

Every  person  who  has  been  analyzed  does  not  become 
thereby  competent  to  become  an  analyst  and  treat  others  in 
turn.  The  most  practical  problem  confronting  psycho- 
analysis at  present,  is  organizing  the  knowledge  it  has 
acquired  through  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  clinical  investi- 
gation. It  is  this  organization  of  the  means  for  systematic 
training  in  psychoanalysis  which  constitutes  one  of  its  most 
important  tasks.  The  solution  of  the  problem  put  forth  by 
lay  analysts,  that  the  latter  should  cooperate  in  a  preliminary 
examination  and  frequently  during  the  analysis  itself,  with 
a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  is  no  solution  at  all. 
In  the  first  place,  the  diagnosis  frequently  does  not  become 
clear  until  the  analysis  has  been  in  progress  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  under  these  conditions  it  needs  the  training  of 
a  physician,  preferably  a  psychiatrist,  to  determine  the  exact 
status  of  what  may  be  a  puzzling  situation.  In  the  second 
place,  frequent  consultations  with  a  physician,  in  whom  the 
patient  may  have  more  confidence  because  of  the  medical 
authority  invested  in  him,  may  disorganize  that  "trans- 
ference" which  is  so  important  for  the  analytical  treatment. 

IT  is  necessary  for  all  analysts  to  be  medically  qualified 
so  that  they  themselves  may  deal  with  these  situations,  and 
so  guard  the  interests  of  the  individual  patient.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  given  case,  if  certain  symptoms  arise  during  an 
analysis,  it  is  essential  that  the  correct  interpretation  be 
given,  whether  such  symptoms  are  physical  or  organic  or 
whether  they  are  transitory  manifestations  of  the  neurosis 
itself,  as  these  latter  so  often  closely  simulate  actual  bodily 
disorders.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
limitation  of  analysis  to  physicians. 

Freud,  while  admitting  all  this,  yet  makes  the  statement, 
that  many  of  the  subjects  which  belong  to  medical  training 
are  useless  in  practical  analytical  work,  and  adds  this  rather 
dogmatic  statement  with  which  we  cannot  agree :  "Although 
this  [medical]  knowledge  is  highly  valuable  for  those  who 
need  it,  it  would  not  assist  the  analyst  to  understand  a 
neurotic  condition  nor  to  alleviate  it."  Psychoanalysis 
should  be  restricted  to  those  who,  like  Freud  himself,  have 
had  a  thorough  training  in  the  medical  sciences.  A  knowl- 
edge of  psychiatry  and  neurology  is  absolutely  necessary  and 
these  cannot  be  understood  without  a  complete  medical 
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training.  Freud  furthermore  admits  that  an  untrained 
analyst  can  do  as  much  harm  as  an  untrained  surgeon.  If 
one  wishes  to  adopt  psychoanalysis  as  his  life  work,  one 
must  know  the  human  organism  as  a  whole  and  this  knowl- 
edge can  be  acquired  only  through  medical  training. 

The  following  statement  of  the  "impartial  listener"  is  of 
great  significance  in  nullifying  Freud's  arguments  for  lay 
analysis:  "I  now  understand  your  position  toward  lay- 
analysis.  You  insist  there  must  be  lay-analysts.  However, 
as  you  have  to  admit  their  insufficiency  for  the  task,  you 
compile  everything  that  could  serve  to  excuse  them,  and 
make  things  in  general  easier  for  them."  When  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  "impartial  listener"  is  Freud 
himself,  this  statement  becomes  the  most  potent  reason  for 
the  elimination  of  lay  analysts.  This  is  reinforced  by  Freud's 
concluding  remark  on  the  question  of  lay  analysts,  which 
appeared  after  the  publication  of  his  book:  "I  admit  that 
as  long  as  schools  such  as  we  desire  for  the  education  of 
analysts  do  not  exist,  medically  trained  persons  are  the  best 
material  for  future  analysts.  .  .  .  Similarly,  I  share  the 
expectation  that  all  the  problems  relating  to  the  connection 
between  mental  phenomena  and  their  organic,  anatomical 
and  chemical  bases  can  be  attacked  only  by  persons  who  have 
studied  both,  that  is  to  say,  by  medical  analysts."  As  far 
as  can  be  determined  at  present,  this  is  the  final  solution 
of  Freud's  attitude  on  lay  analysis.  In  this  recent  paper, 
he  still  holds  firmly  to  his  previously  expressed  opinion,  that 
psychoanalysis  is  not  a  particular  branch  of  medicine,  not 
even  of  medical  psychology  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term, 
but  is  the  substructure,  perhaps  the  foundation,  of  all 
psychology. 

The  autobiography,  which  forms  the  second  part  of  the 
volume,  amplifies  Freud's  previous  history  of  psychoanalysis. 
Here  Freud,  as  in  all  his  published  psychoanalytical  work, 
speaks  as  a  physician  and  shows  how  the  development  of 
psychoanalysis  would  have  been  impossible  without  a  med- 
ical training.  He  gives  the  history  of  the  analysis  from  its 
early  beginnings  and  its  gradual  amplification  and  develop- 
ment as  the  unconscious  mental  process  and  the  structure  of 
the  ego  became  better  understood.  It  is  fascinating  reading, 
like  all  the  autobiographies  of  great  scientists,  for  instance, 
that  of  Darwin.  It  shows  that  psychoanalysis  is  the  result 
of  years  of  patient  and  careful  observation  and  not  the  un- 
productive speculation  of  an  arm-chair  psychologist.  For 
Freud  is  first  and  foremost  a  scientist ;  he  has  always  re- 
mained in  the  closest  touch  with  analytic  material,  adding 
here,  rejecting  there,  modifying  from  time  to  time  through 
widening  and  deepening  insight ;  and  when  experience  made 
it  necessary,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  introduce  a  drastic  altera- 
tion in  views  previously  enunciated.  This  latter  attitude 
is  an  answer  to  those  who  criticize  Freud  for  his  seeming 
"inconsistencies." 

ISADOR  H.   CORIAT,   M.D. 

Boston 

The  Poor  Still  Are  Poor 

THE  INCOME  AND  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  OF  UNSKILLED 
WORKERS  IN  CHICAGO,  by  Leila  HoughteKng.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  224  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THIS  study  by  the  late  Dr.  Houghteling  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  careful  and  enlightening  analysis  of 
working-class  incomes  and  expenditures  which  has  yet  been 
made  in  this  country.  It  was  originally  undertaken  because 
it  was  felt  by  some  that  the  well-known  Chicago  budget 
for  dependent  families  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Florence 


Nesbitt,  was  on  a  much  higher  scale  than  that  which  most 
of  the  unskilled  workers  could  secure  for  themselves  and 
that  consequently  it  should  be  lowered.  A  number  of  em- 
ployers furnished  Dr.  Houghteling  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  low-skilled  workers  who  had  been  with  them 
throughout  the  preceding  year.  Only  those  who  were  mar- 
ried and  had  at  least  one  dependent  child  were  chosen  for 
analysis  and,  for  467  of  these,  data  on  the  earnings  of  the 
chief  wage-earners  were  collected  from  both  the  employers 
and  from  the  households,  while  the  facts  of  family  com- 
position, of  other  sources  of  income,  and  of  expenditures 
were  secured  by  personal  visits. 

The  income  of  each  of  these  families  was  then  compared 
with  what  it  would  have  cost  to  maintain  it  upon  Miss 
Nesbitt's  budget  and  it  was  found  that  in  69  per  cent  of 
the  cases,  the  earnings  of  the  male  head  of  the  household 
were  insufficient  to  bring  the  family  up  to  this  budget.  In 
43  per  cent  of  the  families,  indeed,  the  difference  between 
the  earnings  of  the  chief  wage-earner  were  more  than  20 
per  cent  below  this  standard. 

This  inadequacy  of  earnings  forced  the  families,  of  course, 
to  increase  their  incomes  from  other  sources.  In  23  per  cent 
of  the  cases,  the  mothers  went  out  of  the  home  to  earn.  In 
nearly  four-fifths  of  these  cases,  they  had  two  or  more 
dependent  children  and  in  over  half,  three  or  more.  Em- 
ployed children,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  sixteen  years  or 
over,  furnished  the  next  most  important  source  of  income, 
while  slightly  over  2O  per  cent  of  the  families  also  kept 
boarders  or  roomers.  Nevertheless,  when  all  these  sources 
of  income  were  added,  it  was  found  that  in  45  per  cent  of 
the  cases  the  total  family  fund  was  insufficient  to  enable 
them,  even  when  taking  account  of  their  varying  family 
composition,  to  secure  the  standard  budget. 

This  budget  of  Miss  Nesbitt's  was  then  in  turn  analyzed1 
to  determine  whether  it  was  too  high  rather  than  that 
wages  and  the  actual  standards  of  living  of  the  families- 
were  too  low.  A  detailed  investigation  of  the  dietaries  of 
fifty-four  typical  families  for  a  month  showed,  however, 
that  one-third  did  not  have  sufficient  protein,  over  two- 
thirds  did  not  have  enough  calories,  and  three-quarters  had1 
an  inadequate  quantity  of  phosphorous  and  of  iron. 

Nor  were  the  housing  requirements  of  the  Nesbitt  budget 
excessive.  The  recommendation  that  there  should  not  be- 
more  than  one  person  for  each  single  and  two  persons  for 
each  double  bed  is  certainly  moderate,  and  yet  in  practice- 
52  per  cent  of  the  families  did  not  come  up  to  this  standard  r 
67  per  cent  of  the  families,  moreover,  averaged  over  one- 
person  per  room. 

Nor  did  these  families  seem  to  be  spending  their  money 
on  luxuries  rather  than  upon  these  necessities.  Only  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  had  telephones  and  an  equal  pro- 
portion pianos,  40  per  cent  owned  victrolas,  but  only  7  per 
cent  possessed  radios.  Finally,  only  3  per  cent  owned' 
automobiles. 

Unskilled  labor  has  a  much  larger  average  percentage  of 
unemployment  than  the  group  studied,  for  only  those  were- 
included  who  had  been  on  the  books  of  the  companies 
throughout  the  year.  Hence  the  proportion,  therefore  of  the- 
purely  unskilled  who  fell  below  the  standard  set  was  un- 
doubtedly higher  than  the  70  and  45  per  cent  shown  here. 

This  study  demonstrates  that  despite  the  great  in- 
crease in  productivity  and  in  real  wages  during  the  last 
decade,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  poverty  in  the  country. 
The  lot  of  the  families  of  urban  unskilled  workers  is  still 
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very  hard  and  our  economic  system  for  all  its  prosperity 
does  not,  if  this  study  is  typical,  give  them  even  the  basic 
means  for  a  good  life. 

Leila  Houghteling's  death  seemed  to  those  who  knew  her 
to  be  a  singularly  heavy  loss  both  to  the  city  of  Chicago 
where  she  had  lived  with  such  effectiveness  in  bridging  the 
gap  between  those  in  distress  and  those  who  were  in  positions 
of  economic  and  social  leadership,  and  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  where  she  had  just  begun  what  bade  fair  to  be  a 
distinguished  career  of  scholarship.  But  we  should  all  be 
grateful  for  this  careful  and  brilliant  study  which,  in  its 
addition  to  our  knowledge,  serves  as  a  noble  monument  to 
a  rare  and  humane  personality. 


University  of  Chicago 


PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 


Useful  for  Immigrants 

HANDBOOK    FOR    IMMIGRANTS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES,    by 
Marian    Schibsby.      Foreign    Language    Information    Service,    New    York 

City.      ISO   pp.     Price   $1.00  postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

A~/IONG  the  lesser  fruits  of  the  War  came  a  desire  for 
single-mindedness  in  development  and  culture  for 
those  dwelling  in  these  United  States,  so  there  sprang  full- 
armed  into  being  a  legion  of  organizations  for  "assimilation" 
of  the  immigrant.  Brochures  and  pamphlets  galore  were 
destined  to  help  in  the  process,  but  so  condescending  in  tone 
and  so  banal  in  content  were  many  of  them  that  the 
American  public  finally  frowned  on  the  attempts.  Then 
the  field  of  "Americanization,"  once  so  over-occupied,  be- 
came almost  deserted. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  real  factual  information  for  immi- 
grants, presented  on  a  straightforward  basis,  with  no  con- 
descension or  sentimentality.  This  the  Foreign  Language 
Information  Service  now  ably  supplies.  Miss  Schibsby, 
with  her  thorough  knowledge  of  immigration,  has  given  us 
no  nostrums  of  100  per  cent  patriotism,  but  information 
essential  to  aid  the  immigrant  in  understanding  the  prob- 
lems confronting  him.  The  range  of  the  handbook  is  wide — 
immigration  laws  and  their  administration,  labor  conditions 
in  this  country,  geography  and  resources  of  the  United 
States,  agriculture,  transportation  facilities  and  practical 
considerations  such  as  money  and  learning  English — and 
the  mass  of  complex  material  is  as  clearly  and  simply  as 
it  is  ably  presented. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  book  will  soon  be  translated,  that 
other  than  English-speaking  immigrants  (great  as  their 
numbers  are)  may  have  the  benefit  of  its  information.  The 
chief  drawback  to  the  attempt  is  that  much  of  the  material 
is  of  the  rapidly-changing  variety  which  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly up  to  date.  So  useful  a  compendium  of  careful 
information  may  enlighten  the  native  American  as  well  as 
the  foreign-born  residents  of  this  country. 

JANE  PERRY  CLARK 

Hard  Thinking  Ahead 

BUSINESS  CYCLES:  THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SETTING,  by  Wesley 
C.  Mitchell.  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  489  pp.  Price  $6.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  N  enormous  amount  of  study  has  been  devoted  to  busi- 
/\_  ness  cycles  during  the  years  since  the  War.  In  every 
industrialized  country  in  the  world  students  have  been 
eagerly  collecting  facts  and  seeking  explanations.  These 
contemporary  studies  for  the  most  part  take  the  form  of 
attempts  at  description  and  understanding  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  control  in  the  interest  of  more  regular  and  there- 
fore more  abundant  production,  more  stable  employment 


and  wages,  a  fuller  and  better  ordered  social  life.  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell,  probably  the  world's  foremost  authority 
in  this  field,  has  been  studying  the  problem  for  twenty  years, 
and  during  the  past  seven  he  has  had  at  his  disposal  the 
unsurpassed  facilities  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research.  The  present  volume  therefore  constitutes  an 
event  in  the  study  of  cycles.  It  will  be  followed  as  soon 
as  possible  by  a  second,  on  The  Rhythm  of  Business  Activity. 
Together  with  the  accompanying  volumes  of  statistical  data, 
also  to  be  issued  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  Willard  L. 
Thorp's  big  book  of  Business  Annals  since  1793,  already 
published,  they  will  constitute  the  most  comprehensive  study 
of  business  cycles  ever  made,  not  only  showing  the  results 
already  attained  and  pushing  farther  forward  the  frontier 
of  verified  knowledge,  but  marking  out  lines  that  future 
investigators  must  follow. 

Following  the  general  plan  pursued  in  his  earlier  study, 
published  in  1913,  Professor  Mitchell  presents  first  a  survey 
and  classification  of  the  bewildering  array  of  explanations 
of  cyclical  movements  offered  by  theorists  during  the  past 
century.  He  next  arranges,  criticizes  and  interprets  the 
enormous  mass  of  statistical  evidence  accumulated  in  the 
course  of  modern  studies  of  cycles.  Finally  he  presents  and 
explains  the  body  of  information  collected  by  the  Bureau 
from  its  study  of  contemporary  reports  of  the  state  of  busi- 
ness and  published  as  'Business  Annals.  As  a  result,  he 
comes  to  this  modest  conclusion: 

My  earlier  impressions  that  business  cycles  consist  of  ex- 
ceedingly complex  interactions  among  a  considerable  number 
of  economic  processes,  that  to  gain  insight  into  these  inter- 
actions one  must  combine  historical  studies  with  quantitative 
and  qualitative  analysis,  that  the  phenomena  are  peculiar  to 
a  certain  form  of  economic  organization,  and  that  understand- 
ing of  this  scheme  of  institutions  is  prerequisite  to  an  under- 
standing of  cyclical  fluctuations — these  impressions  have  been 
confirmed  by  my  efforts  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  simpler 
fashion. 

There  is,  then,  if  Professor  Mitchell  be  right,  no  simple 
and  easy  explanation,  and  therefore  no  simple  and  easy 
remedy.  Only  patient  and  comprehensive  work  along  many 
lines  offers  much  help  toward  real  understanding  and  con- 
sequent intelligent  action.  It  is  cold  comfort  for  those  who 
seek  a  panacea,  but  it  is  knowledge  worth  having  in  a  world 
where  we  are  prone  to  run  after  men  who  cry  Lo  here  and 
Lo  there.  Hard  work  and  hard  thinking — without  them 
there  is  no  effective  social  control. 

HENRY  RAYMOND  MUSSEY 

Welhsley  College 

"My  Child  Won't  Eat" 

CULTIVATING     THE     CHILD'S     APPETITE,     by     Charles     Anderson 
Aldrich.     Macmillan.     127  pp.     Price  $1.60  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  a  familiar  call  for  help  heard  in  many  a  mod- 
ern home.  Often  it  turns  into  a  war-cry  and  then 
the  fight  is  on  between  parents  and  child.  "Anorexia,"  or 
lack  of  appetite,  is  a  major  cause  for  alarm  among  the  more 
prosperous,  but  it  is  seldom  a  source  of  complaint  in  orphan 
asylums  or  hospital  wards!  Dr.  Aldrich  has  written  this 
sound  and  timely  book  in  an  effort  to  put  common  sense 
into  over-anxious,  over-credulous  heads.  Loss  of  judgment 
seems  to  be  just  one  more  phase  in  our  standardized  age  of 
the  child.  To  try  to  improve  on  nature  via  dietetics  may 
also  mean  to  buck  it ;  to  let  well  enough  alone  works  better 
in  the  long  run  than  to  cram  calories  into  children.  Why- 
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not  regulate  breathing?    Dr.  Aldrich  asks — in  our  current 
hysteria  why  stop  at  spinach  ? 

Health  cards  and  charts,  cursory  school  tests  are  some 
of  the  trouble-makers  in  their  emphasis  on  height  and  weight 
comparisons.  It  is  a  mistake  to  expect  every  child  to  con- 
form physically  to  such  general  tables,  rather  than  to  treat 
each  one  as  an  individual.  When  a  child  maintains  a  normal 
growth  it  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  not  to  interfere. 
"The  family,  environment,  and  the  natural  build  of  the  child 
arc  the  essential  factors  ...  it  is  only  important  to  help 
him  to  fulfill  his  own  inherent  possibilities."  Better  an 
ounce  of  respect  for  normal  processes  than  tons  of  ideal  fat! 

Dr.  Aldrich  goes  into  the  nature  of  hunger  and  appetite, 
from  both  the  physiologic  and  the  psychologic  side.  A  little 
wholesome  neglect  of  the  child,  or  more  love,  if  that  is  the 
real  root,  with  some  practical  re-education  of  parents,  nurses, 
households  and  teachers  is  the  only  way  out  of  this  appetite 
mess.  Dr.  Aldrich  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  own  experience 
in  muddled  homes.  He  preaches  what  he  practices  and 
he  does  us  a  service  in  a  practical,  sane  sense.  In  these 
days  of  child  study  and  confusion,  it  would  be  a  happy  sign 
if  more  brains  and  less  theories  went  to  our  heads. 

HALLE  SCHAFFNER 


RUN   OF  THE  SHELVES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


THE    CHANGING    COLLEGE,    by    Ernest   Hatch    IVilkins. 
of  Chicago.    132  pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


University 


ESSAYS  and  adresses  by  the  President  of  Oberlin  College  on 
the  college  curriculum,  teaching,  registration,  the  college  book- 
store, athletics,  etc.  These  earnest  and  liberal  papers  express 
the  author's  educational  beliefs  brought  about  during  his  ex- 
perience as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts,  Liberal  and  Science, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  during  the  years  1923-1926. 

H.  S. 

SAPLINGS,  2nd  Series,  1927.  Scholastic  Publishing  Company.  126  pp. 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

VERSE,  sport  stories  and  essays  comprise  this  second  annual 
volume  of  Saplings.  The  editors  of  The  Scholastic,  a  national 
high  school  magazine,  present  the  work  chosen  from  manu- 
scripts submitted  by  American  students  in  the  annual  contest 
for  scholastic  awards,  including  the  Witter  Bynner  Scholastic 
Poetry  Prize.  This  record  of  creative  writing  merits  praise 
for  the  quality  of  its  poetry  and  prose,  as  regards  content  and 
form.  Compared  with  the  usual  college  output,  it  is  surprising 
to  find  that  this  selection  shows  greater  maturity  and  depth, 
with  sound  young  values  in  the  way  of  poetical  insight  and  skill. 

H.  S. 

EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRATIC  WORLD,  by  Ernest  DeWitt 
Burton.  University  of  Chicago.  165  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THE  addresses  published  in  this  volume  represent  a  few  of 
the  speeches  made  by  Dr.  Burton  during  his  administration  as 
president  of  Chicago  University.  They  are  the  expression  of 
his  convictions  regarding  the  function  and  purpose  of  education, 
coming  from  a  wide  range  of  experience,  the  crystallization  of 
a  liberal  personality  active  in  the  cause  of  his  ideals.  The 
obligation  of  the  educated,  a  school  of  politics,  education  and 
religion,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  chapters  herein.  H.  S. 

GETTING  WELL  AND  STAYING  WELL,  by  John  Potts.  Mosby. 
223  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"NOT  many  years  ago  the  tuberculous  were  diagnosed  to  die; 
today  they  are  diagnosed  to  live."  This  book  sheds  light  on 
ignorance  shown  by  laymen,  patients  and  doctors  in  regard  to 


the  disease.  Patients,  general  practitioners  and  public  health 
nurses  will  find  the  volume  of  value.  H.  S. 

RECREATION  AND  AMUSEMENT  AMONG  NEGROES  IN  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C.,  by  William  H.  Jones.  Howard  University  Press.  216 
pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  recreation  survey  by  the  head  of  the  Howard  depart- 
ment of  sociology  is  in  the  Chicago  tradition.  It  gives  us  not 
only  the  immediate  facts  but  also  psychological  backgrounds 
and  pertinent  sidelights.  The  leisure-time  problem  is  here 
presented  as  the  outstanding  problem  of  the  urbanized  Negro 
who  has  achieved  a  minimum  of  economic  status.  We  learn 
how  in  almost  every  branch  of  popular  recreational  activity — 
most  outdoor  occupations  and  the  theater — race  discrimination 
adds  to  the  usual  difficulties  of  control  and  uplift.  Not  only 
that,  but,  because  of  its  helplessness,  the  Negro  population  is 
exposed  to  contacts  with  the  recreation  of  the  whites  at  its 
worst.  Of  unusual  interest  are  chapters  dealing  with  "passing 
for  white" — permanent  or  occasional — as  a  means  of  culture 
transfusion,  and  reviewing  the  pathological  effects  of  inadequate 
amusement  facilities.  The  author  presents  his  case  vividly  and 
without  moralizing,  and  his  suggested  program  of  reforms  is 
likely  to  prove  of  influence. 

FRENCH  POETRY  AND  MODERN  INDUSTRY,  1830-1870,  by  Elliott 
M.  Grant.  Harvard  University  Press.  218  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
The  Surrey. 

THIS  scholarly  study  illustrates  the  conflict  which  always 
arises  between  experience  and  literature  when  a  civilization 
suddenly  leaps  ahead.  In  such  a  case,  academic  tradition  en- 
deavors to  live  on  by  looking  the  other  way  and  pronouncing 
the  newer  experiences  as  unsuitable  for  literary  treatment; 
but  inevitably  the  poetic  urge  breaks  through  and  creates  new 
forms. 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  AND  THEIR  INTERPRETATIONS, 
edited  by  William  F.  Ogburn  and  Alexander  Goldenweiser.  Houghton 
Mifflin.  506  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THERE  is  no  adequate  way  to  review  briefly  such  a  book  as 
this.  It  is  an  effort  to  orient  the  social  sciences  in  reference 
to  one  another.  An  array  of  thirty-two  specialists  have  made 
their  contributions  in  pithy  extracts  of  about  ten  pages  each. 
Anthropology,  economics,  history,  political  science  and  sociology; 
each  is  oriented  in  the  whole  field  of  social  science.  Some  of 
the  names  included  are  Gras,  Dewey,  Olmstead,  Lowie,  Myers, 
Marett,  Sapir,  Boas,  Hobson,  Hale,  King  Pound,  Sorokin, 
Barnes,  Oppenheimer,  Hankins,  Barnard,  Cohen  and  others 
of  their  class.  Every  day  the  question  is  asked  about  the 
province  of  this  or  that  social  science.  That  is  always  an 
embarrassing  question  to  the  social  scientists.  This  book  comes 
as  near  to  being  an  answer  as  any  brief  volume  can. 

NELS  ANDERSON 

THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  by  James  A.  Tobey. 

Johns  Hopkins.     161  pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WRITING     AND     EDITING    FOR     WOMEN,     by    Ethel    M.     Colson 

Brazelton.     Funk    &    Wagnalls.     258    pp.     Price    $2.50    postpaid   of    The 

Survey. 

BUYING  POWER  OF  LABOR  AND  POST-WAR  CYCLES,  631  Asher 

Achinstein,      Columbia     University.       164    pp.      Price    $3.00     postpaid    of 

The  Survey. 

INDUSTRIAL     PROGRESS     AND     REGULATORY     LEGISLATION 

IN   NEW    YORK    STATE.     National   Industrial    Conference   Board.     14t 

pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

INDUSTRIAL    ART    AND    THE    MUSEUM,    by    Charles   R.    Richard! 

Macmillan.     102  pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SOURCES     OF    INFORMATION     ON    PLAY    AND     RECREATION 

(Revised  and  enlarged  edition,  1927),  631  Marguerite  P.   Williams.    Russel 

Sage.     94  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IDEAS    FOR    CHILDREN'S    PARTIES,    by    Arthur    Howard    Strouse 

Published   by  Arthur  Strouse.      138   pp.     Price   60    cents   postpaid   of    Tkt 
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CIVIC   HEALTH    AND    WELFARE,    by   Annie   R.    Caton   and   Maria 

Berry.     P.  S.  King  (London).     138  pp. 
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Frederick    J.    Allen.     McGraw-Hill.      390    pp.      Price    $2.50    postpaid    o: 
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THE  RATE  OF   LIVING,   by  Raymond  Pearl.     Knopf.     185   pp.     Prici 
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By  HENRY   SALOMON 


SOME    reader   may   say    that   a   nest   egg   does   not 
require  watching,  that  nothing  will  hatch  from  it 
anyway.     But   I   am   talking  not   of   a  china  egg 
but  of  one  that,  if  watched,  may  hatch  out  comfort 
and  security  in  your  later  years.    We  are  told  that 
of  one  hundred  average  men  who  start  out  in  life  at  the 
age  of   twenty-five,   fifty   must   work   or   receive   assistance 
from  others  at  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  of  this  number,  twenty- 
two  are  worth  nothing — that  is,  38  per  cent  of  the  original 
one  hundred  are  dependent.    Probably  figures  as  to  women, 
if  they  are  available,  would  show  a  still  greater  number 
dependent.    The  necessity  for  saving  during  productive  years 
is  obvious.     But,  how  save? 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  an  Investment  Officer  of  a 
bank  faces  in  his  advisory  talks  to  investors  is  to  get  them 
to  understand  clearly  why  the  yield  or  return  on  an  in- 
vestment is,  except  for  a  few  exceptional  factors  that  I  will 
describe  later,  proportionate  to  the  risk.  Free  capital  gravi- 
tates toward  the  highest  grade  security  in  the  world.  In 
other  words,  there  is  always  money  not  required  in  business 
or  primarily  for  income  that  is  seeking  investment  largely 
for  the  sake  of  security  of  principal  and  marketability,  and 
this  money  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  securities  that  are 
the  nearest  like  money.  At  present  U.  S.  Government 
Bonds  enjoy  that  prestige.  We  must  use  U.  S.  Government 
Bonds,  then,  for  a  starting  point,  and  we  find  that  the 
yield  on  the  long  term  government  bonds  if  held  to  maturity 
is  about  3.17  per  cent.  We  can  measure  the  risk  we  are 
taking  in  an  investment  made  at  the  present  time  by  as- 
suming that  a  3.17  per  cent  is  the  return  on  the  safest 
security  obtainable,  and  that  with  certain  slight  exceptions 
any  return  we  get  that  is  higher  than  3.17  per  cent  is  being 
paid  to  us  for  some  additional  risk  that  we  are  taking. 
For  instance,  if  we  have  a  bond  that  yields  5  per  cent,  we 
are  being  paid  1.83  per  cent  for  taking  a  greater  risk  than 
if  we  had  bought  a  government  bond  yielding  3.17  per  cent. 

A  FEW  of  the  factors  that  may  slightly  alter  the  factor 
of  risk  are:  I.  Marketability.  Lack  of  a  ready  market 
for  a  security  will  usually  make  the  return  higher  than  that 
of  a  security  of  equal  merit  that  has  a  ready  market.  2.  Tax 
exemption.  A  certain  class  of  bonds,  notably  state  and 
municipal  bonds,  on  account  of  their  being  exempt  from 
income  taxes  and  frequently  from  state  and  local  taxes,  sell 
on  a  slightly  lower  yield  basis  than  other  securities  of  equal 
merit.  3.  Low  yielding  stocks.  Frequently  stocks  that  have 
a  record  for  paying  stock  dividends,  or  that  are  in  a  position 
to  pay  a  stock  dividend,  sell  to  yield  very  little.  The  in- 
vestor, however,  must  include  these  stock  dividends  over  a 
series  of  years  to  find  the  true  yield. 

As  the  same  advice  does  not  apply  to  the  one  who  has 
i  $500  to  invest  and  the  one  with  $100,000,  let  us  assume 
that  you  have  saved  nothing  and  are  just  beginning  to  save. 
}  What  shall  you  do  with  your  money  ? 

THE  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT:  For  money  deposited  in  a  sav- 


ings bank  or  the  savings  department  of  the  trust  companies 
or  national  hanks,  you  are  usually  paid  4  per  cent.  It  is 
best  to  use  the  savings  account  until  at  least  $1,000  has  been 
saved,  and  it  is  well  to  leave  that  amount  there,  easily  avail- 
able in  an  emergency.  The  element  of  risk  is  slight  on  a 
savings  account,  but  of  course  defalcations  and  failures  have 
occurred  and  the  best  safeguard  against  this  is,  if  possible, 
to  have  accounts  in  two  or  three  banks,  and  in  the  larger 
institutions  rather  than  in  the  smaller  ones. 

HAVING  tucked  our  $1,000  safely  away,  it  would  then 
be  a  safe  and  prudent  thing  to  put  the  next  thousand 
as  it  is  accumulated  in  some  good  local  building  and  loan 
association  shares,  where  the  return  will  be  usually  5  per 
cent  to  6  per  cent.  Consult  your  banker,  who  should  give 
you  unbiased  advice  about  the  institution  in  whose  shares 
you  plan  to  invest.  The  next  step  would  logically  be  an 
investment  in  government  bonds,  and  the  next  in  municipal 
or  state  bonds,  but  because  these  bonds  at  present  yield  less 
than  a  savings  account,  I  believe  it  better  to  go  on  to  the 
next  class  of  securities. 

RAILROAD  BONDS:  The  next  thousand  dollars  can  safely 
be  invested  in  the  highest  grade  railroad  bonds,  which  can  be 
bought  at  present  to  yield  from  4.25  per  cent  to  4.60  per 
cent.  Railroad  equipment  bonds,  which  have  had  a  very  low 
record  of  defaults  also  come  within  this  category.  Railroad 
bonds  can  indeed  be  bought  to  yield  from  4.15  per  cent  to 
7  per  cent,  and  over,  but  the  small  investor  should  confine 
his  investments  to  those  of  the  highest  grade.  Gilt-edge 
railroad  bonds  are  easily  marketable,  and  no  present  fore- 
sight can  prophesy  a  time  when  our  great  railroads  will  not 
be  necessary  for  our  trade  and  commerce. 

BANK  STOCKS:  Bank  Stocks  stand  well  up  in  the  list 
of  investment  securities  from  the  standpoint  of  security  and 
yield  over  a  period  of  years.  An  investment  in  bank  stocks 
for  a  small  investor  should  be  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
larger  metropolitan  centers.  The  immediate  return  on  most 
bank  stocks  is  usually  low,  ranging  from  2^  to  4  per  cent, 
but  as  the  stockholder  gets  "rights"  every  few  years  that 
usually  are  of  considerable  value,  they  may  bring  a  high 
average  of  return  over  a  period  of  years,  and  with  growing 
institutions  in  larger  cities  this  usually  results  in  a  gradual 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  stock. 

PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS:  In  this  classification  I  include 
bonds  of  electric  light  and  gas  companies,  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies,  and  street  railway  companies.  The 
small  investor  is  warranted  in  making  an  investment  in  the 
"underlying  bonds"  of  the  better  class  of  operating  com- 
panies, except  the  street  railway  bonds,  which  are  no  longer 
of  an  investment  nature.  Securities  of  this  type  can  be 
purchased  to  yield  between  4^  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  at  this 
time.  It  would  be  well  at  this  stage  of  our  investment  pro- 
gram to  avoid  the  bonds  of  holding  companies  or  collaterally 
secured  bonds. 

INDUSTRIAL  BONDS:  Bonds  of  this  class  generally  do  not 
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enjoy  a  very  high  investment  rating,  and  purchases  for  a 
small  investor  should  be  confined  to  the  bonds  of  the  large 
well-managed  industries  that  have  a  record  of  high  earnings 
over  a  long  period.  The  question  of  management  and 
changing  needs  of  the  people  for  the  commodities  of  the 
different  industries  are  an  element  of  risk  that  must  be 
considered.  Bonds  of  the  type  recommended  can  be  bought 
to  yield  5  per  cent  and  5^/2  per  cent  at  this  time. 

REAL  ESTATE  BONDS:  The  better  class  of  real  estate 
bonds  can  be  bought  to  yield  between  5^  per  cent  and  6 
per  cent,  and  when  well  secured  should  be  a  good  invest- 
ment. Bonds  of  this  type  are  usually  not  as  marketable 
as  other  high  grade  listed  bonds,  and  for  this  reason  the 
investor  is  able  to  get  a  slightly  better  yield.  There  is 
danger,  however,  in  purchasing  these  bonds  from  the  printed 
circular,  and  it  is  advisable  not  to  purchase  such  bonds  until 
the  investor  has  assured  himself  from  the  banker  located 
in  the  town  or  city  where  the  real  estate  lies  that  the  real 
estate  is  of  the  value  represented  by  the  selling  house,  and 
that  the  property  is  not  mortgaged  for  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  its  value.  It  is  furthermore  advisable  to  ascertain 
if  the  real  estate  is  in  a  location  where  values  are  apt  to  be 
stable. 

PUBLIC  UTILITY  PREFERRED  STOCKS:  The  Preferred 
Stocks  of  the  high  grade  operating  companies  of  public  utili- 
ties, which  yield  at  present  between  5  per  cent  and  6  per 
cent,  might  well  be  included  here,  but  preferred  stocks  of 
public  utility  holding  companies  might  well  be  deferred  until 
later. 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  BONDS:  A  moderate  investment 
in  securities  of  those  countries  which  have  stabilized  their 
currency  and  which  seem  to  be  on  the  way  to  recovery  would 
seem  to  be  justified  at  this  stage,  and  the  present  return  of 
between  6  per  cent  and  6^4  per  cent  perhaps  accurately 
measures  the  degree  of  risk  that  is  assumed. 

COMMON  STOCKS:  These  securities  offer  the  biggest 
problem  to  one  who  has  invested  enough  money  in  fixed 
interest  or  dividend-bearing  securities  so  that  he  can  afford 
to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  uncertain  returns.  How  far  is 
an  investor  justified  in  making  an  investment  in  common 
stocks?  One  excellent  investment  source  now  recommends 
the  investment  of  20  per  cent  in  short  term  bonds,  4.0  per 
cent  in  high  grade  bonds  or  preferred  stocks,  and  4.0  per 
cent  in  common  stocks.  For  the  smaller  investor  I  would 
change  this  so  that  the  percentage  in  short  term  bonds  would 
be  invested  in  a  savings  account,  and  the  investment  in  com- 
mon stocks  would  not  be  over  25  per  cent  of  the  investor's 
total  assets. 

'  I  'HERE  is  only  one  way  for  a  small  or  large  investor 
[  properly  to  make  an  investment  in  stocks  in  this  class ; 
that  is  by  purchasing  a  widely  diversified  list  of  the  highest 
grade  common  stocks.  Instead  of  attempting  to  guess,  the 
investor  can  largely  eliminate  the  element  of  risk  by  pur- 
chasing a  list  of  not  less  than  2O  good  stocks  that  have  had  a 
good  earning  record  over  a  period  of  years.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  buy  one  share  in  2O  different  companies  as  it  is  to 
buy  20  shares  in  one  company.  If  a  wide  list  of  common 
stocks  is  purchased,  hold  these  purely  for  investment,  dis- 
regarding the  fluctuations  in  the  various  stocks,  take  up  all 
"rights"  and  keep  all  stock  dividends.  It  is  more  than 
reasonable  to  assume  that  in  a  list  of  2O  common  stocks 
there  may  be  one  or  two  that  may  not  be  profitable  invest- 
ments, but  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  others  should 
more  than  compensate  for  any  losses. 


Diversification  in  common  stocks  has  been  in  practice  in 
Great  Britain  successfully  for  a  great  many  years,  and  British 
investment  trusts  are  well  known  there.  Within  the  last 
few  years  there  have  been  a  great  many  such  trusts  estab- 
lished in  this  country-  Undoubtedly  a  great  many  of  these 
American  investment  trusts  will  turn  out  successfully,  but 
our  lack  of  experience  makes  me  reluctant  to  advise  the 
purchase  of  these  investment  trusts  indiscriminately.  The 
investor  should  first  assure  himself  of  the  management  of 
American  investment  trusts.  There  are  so  many  different 
types.  The  type  that  will  serve  the  small  investor  the  best 
is  what  is  known  as  the  "fixed  trust."  Here  you  purchase 
an  interest  in  a  diversified  list  of  stocks,  and  you  have  the 
proprietary  interest  in  those  stocks  at  all  times  and  they  are 
not  subject  to  change.  I  should  also  prefer  a  fixed  trust 
which  has  a  reserve  to  take  up  "rights"  and  retains  stock 
dividends  for  capital  investment.  This  type  of  trust  will 
usually  give  a  lower  yield  to  the  investor,  but  should  prove 
more  profitable  over  a  long  period  than  the  other  types  of 
trusts.  If  you  invest  in  a  trust  that  sells  its  stock  dividends 
and  rights,  you  will  immediately  get  a  larger  return,  but 
if  the  trust  takes  up  these  rights  and  stock  dividends  and 
pays  you  only  the  current  cash  return  on  the  stocks  you  will 
be  building  up  for  yourself  a  capital  investment  that  will 
yield  you  a  larger  future  return  at  a  time  when  you  may 
need  it  more  than  you  do  now. 

T  NVESTING  is  at  best  an  individual  problem ;  no  two 
J.  situations  are  the  same.  The  best  advice  is  consult  your 
banker,  but  the  purpose  of  an  article  like  this  is  to  attempt 
to  spur  people  on  to  have  a  greater  interest  in  something 
that  may  not  seem  vital  now,  but  which  will  be  of  great 
importance  in  future  years,  and  to  interest  the  reader  in 
learning  enough  about  investing  to  establish  a  sound  in- 
vestment policy. 

There  are  a  few  generalizations  which  it  would  be  well 
for  all  investors,  especially  amateurs,  to  remember: 

Give   a   wide  latitude   to   the   factor   of  error  of  your   own 
judgment  and   that  of   others  by  diversification. 
Don't  get  too  enthusiastic  about  any  one  security. 
Don't  get  into  new  inventions  or  new  processes. 

None  of  the  great  sages  of  business  have  applied  their 
generalizations  without  making  allowance  for  the  ever- 
present  human  equation,  their  own  liability  to  error  and  the 
possibility  of  the  unexpected.  They  kept  their  judgment 
flexible  and  never  attempted  to  impose  their  views  dog- 
matically even  upon  themselves. 

The  counsel  of  the  business  adviser  who  can  keep  those 
who  rely  upon  him  in  this  opportunist  attitude  is  far  more 
valuable  than  are  the  prophecies  of  all  the  "cyclists,"  statis- 
ticians and  chart-makers  in  the  world. 

The  investor  of  the  present  day  with  all  the  facilities 
available  for  sound  investment  advice  through  his  banker, 
Better  Business  Bureau  or  sound  investment  houses,  has 
himself  to  blame  if  he  is  entrapped  in  any  of  the  wildcat 
schemes  or  by  the  fake  stock  salesman  who  has  enriched 
himself  by  so  many  millions  in  the  past  at  the  expense  of 
the  unwary  investor. 

Glenn  Frank  in  a  recent  article  says  "We  may  dream  of 
independence,  decide  to  set  about  its  conquest,  and  be  de- 
termined to  pursue  it  until  it  is  won,  and  still  end  in  the 
poorhouse  unless  straight  thinking  and  detailed  planning 
are  put  into  the  venture.  Economic  independence  is  a  safe- 
guard of  intellectual  and  spiritual  independence." 


Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 

By  ELWOOD  STREET 
Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


So  Easy  to  Tune  Out 

WE  learned  a  few  lessons  about  radio  publicity  in  the 
recent  St.  Louis  Community  Fund  campaign.  Don't 
try  to  broadcast  music  or  speaking  which  is  not  of  first-class 
quality.  People  don't  have  to  listen  to  the  radio  unless  they 
want  to.  If  the  social  agency  talent,  such  for  example  as  a 
settlement  club  quartette,  is  not  really  good  you  are  much 
better  off  having  a  really  good  professional  quartette  sing 
some  song  interpretive  of  the  spirit  of  the  social  agency. 
The  agency  can  get  with  charge,  talent  of  a  far  higher 
class  than  the  radio  station  can  get  for  nothing.  The  radio 
station  will  be  glad  to  make  room  for  such  talent  on  its 
program.  Moreover,  it  is  better  to  have  the  most  able 
speaker  in  town  speak  about  the  work  of  the  social  agency 
than  to  have  a  board  member  of  indifferent  speaking  ability 
but  good  intention.  The  able  speaker  who  is  well  known  as 
a  citizen  of  responsibility  can  win  a  place  on  the  program 
and  can  win  a  hearing  from  his  auditors  which  the  other 
persons  could  not.  Get  the  best  talent  available  and  then 
make  it  perform  over  the  radio  to  suit  your  purpose. 

Build  from  the  Bottom  Up 

Herschel  Alt,  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of 
Los  Angeles,  dropped  into  the  office  the  other  day.  His 
discussion  re-emphasized  the  tremendously  important  point 
that  in  building  up  a  campaign  organization  the  building 
must  be  done  by  the  volunteer  workers  and  not  by  the  paid 
staff.  The  executive  of  the  social  agency  or  the  campaign 
manager  can  tell  the  citizens  of  the  community  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it  and  can  provide  the  materials  they  need, 
where  they  need  them  and  when  they  need  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  campaign  organization  can  be  successful, 
in  our  opinion,  unless  the  campaign  chairman  gets  his 
immediate  subordinates,  they  in  turn  get  theirs,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  ranks  of  the  workers  themselves.  Only  by  care- 
fully subdivided  responsibility  and  the  careful  enforcement 
of  that  responsibility  all  the  way  down  the  line  can  perma- 
nently successful  organization  results  be  secured.  A  captain 
who  lias  not  secured  his  own  workers  but  has  had  them 
handed  to  him  by  the  campaign  organization  can  well  dis- 
claim any  responsibility'  for  their  unsatisfactory  performance. 
They,  in  turn,  may  find  themselves  out  of  harmony  with 
a  captain  whom  they  have  not  known  and  by  whom  they 
would  not  have  been  selected. 

Send  the  Agenda 

Ida  Cannon,  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
has  a  pertinent  proposal  on  notices  of  meetings:  "Announce- 
ments of  meetings  should  include  the  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Such  a  plan  tends  to  develop  interest  in  the  meeting 
and  more  sincere  regret  at  necessary  absences.  Members 
occasionally  drop  into  my  office  to  find  out  what  happened 
when  they  couldn't  be  present  at  meetings." 

An   interesting   form   of   notice  of   meetings   is   used   by 


Stockton  Raymond,  general  secretary  of  the  Boston  Family 
Welfare  Society: 

"The  Administrative  Committee  will  meet  on  Monday, 
September  26,  1927,  at  3:30  P.  M.,  at  the  Central  Office, 
41  Hawkins  Street. 

Stockton  Raymond,  General  Secretary 
"DOCKET: 

Report  of  Committee  on  Workers  and  Salaries: 

Transfer  of  Miss  from  assistant  in  to 

assistant  in 

Appointment  of   Miss  as  assistant  in  - 

Salary  increases  effective  October  1st 

Miss  from  rate  of  $ to  $- 


—  a  year 
Mimeograph  Machine 

Dues   to  American   Association    for   Organizing   Family 
Social  Work 

Bureau  for  Aged  Women 
Dr. 's  suggestions 

Automobile  for -  District 

Telephone  calls  in  -         -  District 

Measuring  device  on  telephones 

Approval  of  bills." 

Won't  a  Postal  Do? 

The  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis  has  had  a  thousand 
government  postal  cards  printed  with  this  statement  on  the 
left  of  the  address  side  of  the  card:  "A  message  from  the 
Community  Council,  2221  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri"  together  with  the  seal  of  the  organization  and  a 
descriptive  phrase.  The  back  of  the  card  is  to  be  used  for 
all  messages  not  over  one  hundred  words  in  length  whose 
confidential  character  does  not  require  enclosure.  We  be- 
lieve that  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  our  communications 
may  be  handled  on  postals.  We  also  believe  there  will  be 
some  saving  in  not  typing  the  name,  address  and  salutation 
above  the  message.  Economy  in  a  social  agency  will  win 
approval.  Carbon  copies  of  the  postals  can  be  made  if  a 
record  is  required,  on  regular  8^2  x  1 1  inch  paper  so  that 
it  can  be  easily  filed. 

Luncheon  in  the  Office 

"We  have  been  holding  a  great  many  committee  and 
directors  meetings  in  our  general  conference  room,"  says 
C.  V.  Williams,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society.  "For  the  sake  of  conserving  time 
and  eliminating  the  confusion  incident  to  meeting  in  a 
restaurant,  we  set  tables  in  our  general  conference  room 
and  supply  each  committee  member  with  a  light  luncheon 
purchased  from  a  restaurant  and  served  on  our  own  dishes, 
with  coffee  which  has  been  made  by  a  member  of  our  staff. 
We  charge  the  committee  members  thirty-five  cents,  which 
covers  the  actual  cost,  and  are  able  to  begin  the  committee 
meeting  promptly,  with  no  loss  of  time." 

Quick  Reference  to  the  Minute  Book 

An  easy  way  to  find  out  what  action  has  been  taken  on 
any  subject  by  an  organization  is  suggested  by  Mary 
Stotsenberg,  assistant  director  of  the  Community  Chest  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky:  "We  index  minutes  according  to 
general  subjects  discussed.  In  writing  the  copy  for  the 
minute  book  the  subject  of  each  paragraph  is  used  as  a 
heading  for  the  paragraph  and  typed  in  red.  This  device 
together  with  the  index  makes  it  easy  to  find  the  action  of 
the  committee  on  any  subject." 
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They  Are  Helping 

SIXTY  well-known  social  workers  have 
volunteered  to  act  as  local  publicity 
representatives  for  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  to  be  held  in  Memphis, 
May  2-9.  The  volunteers  will  serve  as 
local  boards  of  information  about  the 
programi,  railroad  tickets  and  the  like; 
encourage  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
local  delegation;  adapt  conference  news 
stories  to  the  local  press;  and  arrange  for 
news  releases  during  the  conference. 

The  preliminary  program  for  the  con- 
ference shows  an  increased  number  of 
round  tables — round  tables  that  get  down 
to  practical  discussion.  A  pleasant  change 
from  the  vicariousness  of  the  usual  round 
table. 

An  Adventure  in  Living 

THE  bored  recipient  of  annual  reports 
will  find  his  lassitude  scorched  when 
he  receives  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report 
of  Greenwich  House.  Here  is  a  thrilling 
story,  a  bold  adventure  in  living!  The 
story  of  young  people  who  felt  dissatisfied 
with  1902'$  conventional  pattern  of  charity 
and  reform,  who  believed  they  could  "find 
a  way  to  better  community  living  if  we 
shared  the  daily  life  of  a  neighborhood,  if 
we  spurred  local  initiative  by  working  with, 
rather  than  for,  our  neighbors."  With  a 
neighborhood  at  hand  and  a  passion  for 
human  contacts — time  enough  later  for  an 
institution — they  plunged  into  the  business 
of  living  with  their  neighbors.  The  result, 
at  the  end  of  a  quarter  century,  is  meas- 
ured not  by  the  building  and  equipment 
of  Greenwich  House  today,  nor  by  the  per- 
fection of  any  technique,  but  by  respect 
and  affection  for  Mary  Kingsbury  Simk- 
hovitch  and  her  staff,  from  those  who  have 
been  in  and  out  of  Greenwich  House  as 
social  workers  or  as  neighbors.  Inciden- 
tally, this  annual  report  is  a  beautiful  thing 
to  gaze  upon. 

W.R.U.  Expands 

'"p'HE  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
J-  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, has  started  its  twelfth  year  with  a 
greatly  increased  faculty.  Estelle  M.  Bon- 
nell  is  assistant  professor  in  the  Group 
Work  Training  Course,  Henry  M.  Busch 
assistant  professor,  Clara  A.  Kaiser  and 
Thornton  W.  Merriam  instructors,  in 
Group  Work,  Mabel  H.  Mattingly  in- 
structor in  the  Child  Welfare  Training 
Course,  Dr.  Henry  G.  Schumacher  assis- 
tant professor  of  mental  hygiene,  Alice  H. 
Heston  instructor  in  psychiatric  social 
work,  devoting  her  entire  time  to  field 
instruction.  Margaret  Johnson,  a  member 
of  the  first  graduating  class  of  the  School 
and  for  six  years  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters, 
is  executive  secretary  of  the  school. 

To    the    four    departments    already    in 
existence  in  the  School — Family  Case  Work, 


Child  Welfare,  Group  Work,  and  Public 
Health  Nursing — has  been  added  a  fifth, 
the  Training  Course  in  Medical  Social 
Work,  undertaken  with  the  encouragement 
and  endorsement  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Hospital  Social  Workers,  with 
Agnes  H.  Schroeder  as  director. 

Enrollment  for  the  first  semester  includ- 
ed 175  full-time,  ii  special  students,  and 
53  students  enrolled  in  three  extension 
courses  maintained  for  staff  workers  in 
Cleveland  social  agencies,  making  a  total 
enrollment  of  239.  Of  the  students  enter- 
ing this  year,  a  larger  proportion  than  ever 
before  have  completed  the  pre-professional 
requirements  in  the  social  sciences,  thus 
enabling  them  to  become  candidates  for  the 
professional  degree  conferred  by  the  school. 

Prizes  for  Essays" 

FOUR  PRIZES— $500,  $250,  $150,  and 
$100 — are  offered  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities  for  the  best 
essays  submitted  on  sixteen  selected  topics 
covering  various  phases  of  social  work. 
Any  person  is  eligible  to  compete.  The 
essays  should  be  from  2,500  to  10,000 
words.  Closing  date  is  July  15,  1928. 
Details  may  be  had  from,  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  305  Ver- 
mont Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Are  You  a  Member? 

IF  you  are  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  you  can 
now  join  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
as  an  associate  member.  The  membership 
fee  will  be  $3,  instead  of  the  customary  $5. 
The  Foreign  Policy  Association  is  one 
source  to  which  you  can  turn  for  a  dis- 
passionate view  of  foreign  affairs.  Its 
Weekly  Bulletin,  included  in  membership, 
takes  you  behind  the  headlines  and  gives 
you  in  five  minutes  the  gist  of  the  week's 
developments.  Membership  gives  you,  too, 
a  special  rate  for  F.  P.  A.  luncheons,  held 
periodically  throughout  the  year,  at  which 
you  may  hear  controversial  subjects  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con.  There  are  F.  P.  A. 
branches,  in  addition  to  New  York,  in 
Albany,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Columbus  (O.), 
Cincinnati,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Hartford, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Philadelphia,  Provi- 
dence, Richmond,  Rochester  (N.  Y.),  St. 
Louis.  Membership  applications  may  be 
sent  to  18  East  41  Street,  New  York,  or 
to  any  of  the  branches. 

What's  in  a  Name? 

THE  colored  mother  who  named  her 
daughters  after  the  flowers — 'Rose, 
Pansy,  Violet,  until  her  imagination  ran  dry 
and  she  called  the  final  girl  Artificial,  is 
recalled  by  a  recent  experience  of  a  case 
worker  of  the  New  York  C.  O.  S.  Ac- 
cording to  Clare  Tousley,  the  case  worker 
met  one  of  her  clients  strolling  the  streets 
of  Harlem,  accompanied  by  her  small 
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daughter  who  was  vigorously  sucking  a 
long  black  stick  of  something. 

"Hello,"  exclaimed  the  worker.  "Is  that 
licorice?" 

"No,  Miss;  that's  Wilhelmina." 

Are  You  Promoting  Cleanliness? 

/CLEANLINESS  Institute  is  collecting, 
VP^  and  making  available  for  general 
consultation,  all  types  of  material  on  clean- 
liness in  general  (of  the  person,  the  home, 
the  school,  and  the  community),  and  on 
cleanliness  in  industrial  establishments,  in 
public  buildings  and  utilities,  both  in  this, 
country  and  abroad.  The  books  and  pam- 
phlets now  available  in  the  library  of  the 
Institute,  are  listed  in  a  thirty-page  book- 
let, the  first  comprehensive  bibliography 
on  cleanliness  to  be  published.  A  limited 
number  of  copies  are  available.  Address  the 
librarian,  Cleanliness  Institute,  45  East  17 
Street,  New  York,  stating  that  you  are  a 
reader  of  The  Survey. 

A  Favor 

IF  you   have  finished  with   your  copy  of 
The   Survey  for  October   15,  1927,  you 
will  confer  a  favor  by  returning  it  to  The 
Survey,    112   E.    19    St.,    New   York.     Our 
supply  is  exhausted. 

Copies  of  May  i,  June  i,  July  i,  No- 
vember i,  1927,  and  October  i,  October 
15,  November  i,  December  i,  1926,  will 
also  be  welcomed. 

Miscellaneous 

CHARACTER  DEVELOPMENT  is  the 
theme  of  a  three-day  conference  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation for  Child  Study  and  Parent  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  William  Healy,  Dr.  Bernard 
Glueck,  Dr.  Florence  Mateer  are  among  the 
speakers.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at 
the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  February  16, 
17,  18. 

THE  SYRACUSE  MENTAL  HYGIENE 
COMMITTEE,  of  which  Elizabeth  Allen 
is  secretary,  recently  conducted  a  course 
of  eight  lectures  by  outside  psychiatrists 
and  psychologists  on  the  Mental  Hygiene 
of  Normal  Childhood.  There  was  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  800.  Part  of  the  earn- 
ings from  the  course  are  to  be  used  in 
providing  six  scholarships  for  Syracuse 
teachers  and  public  health  nurses  to  go  to 
New  York  City  next  summer  for  a  study 
course  in  Mental  Hygiene  and  Social  Case 
Work. 

A  STUDY  has  been  completed  by  Eliza- 
beth T.  Shipley,  of  the  children's  institu- 
tions and  child-caring  agencies  of  Reading 
and  Berks  County,  and  of  Berks  County 
children  under  care  of  organizations  out- 
side the  county.  Copies  of  Miss  Shipley's 
report  may  be  had  at  fifty  cents  each  from 
the  Welfare  Federation  of  Reading  and 
Berks  County,  526  Washington  Street, 
Reading,  Pa. 

HOMER  W.  BORST,  executive  secretary 

of   the    Indianapolis    Community    Fund,    is 

conducting   a  course   in  Administration   of 

Social    Agencies    at   the   Indiana   Training 

(Continued  on  page  667) 


Working  It  Out  for  the  Conroys 


A^ER   twenty   years    of    happy    married 
life,   their   two    children   grown   and 
their  home  all  but  paid  for,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Conroy  split   over  a  legacy   of 
$300.    Mr.  Conroy  took  it  for  granted,  and  stub- 
bornly  maintained   that   the   money   should  be 
used  for  the  final  payment  on  the  house — it  -was 
the    exact    amount    needed — 
and   thus   at   one   fell   swoop 
realize  the  ambition  of  a  life- 
time   and    remove    the    one 
worry  of  a  patient  working- 
man.    Mrs.  Conroy,  to  whom 
the  $300  was  left,  saw  it  as 
the  first  money  that  had  actu- 
ally belonged  to  her  person- 
ally, and  she  refused  to  turn 

Filling  in  the  Squares 

The  problem  that  confronts  the  good  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conroy 
is  not  unlike  the  problems  that  confront  many  hard-working 
family  groups  of  today.  Both  worked  very  hard,  saved  money, 
and  denied  themselves  many  of  the  pleasures  that  go  to  make 
every  family  happy.  There  seems  to  have  been  too  much  work 
and  too  little  play.  Both  took  life  a  bit  too  seriously,  and 
when  the  climax  came  they  did  not  have  experience  enough  to 
master  it.  I  am  certain  that  when  the  Conroys  married,  they 
immediately  "set  up  housekeeping"  and  disregarded  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  honeymoon.  They  "dug"  in  and  started  the  long 
grind  that  grew  rather  monotonous  to  both,  though  neither 
actually  knew  that  they  were  dissatisfied.  They  raised  their 
children  to  be  good  and  obedient,  but  in  the  daily  routine  of 
living  they  forgot  that  important  phase  of  occasional  change 
from  the  commonplace  things  of  life.  They  were  too  wrapped 
up  in  the  making  of  a  living  and  the  saving  of  money. 

Mrs.  Conroy  evidently  adjusted  herself  to  the  long  grind 
of  denial.  Yet  if  I  am  any  judge  of  human  nature,  she  many 
times  secretly  longed  for  some  sort  of  change  from  the  one- 
track  plan  that  was  mapped  out  by  her  husband.  Being  a  lov- 
ing and  dutiful  wife,  she  repulsed  these  longings  and  continued 
to  do  her  share.  If  she  had  given  vent  to  some  of  her  long- 
ings and  desires,  the  pathway  of  their  lives  might  have  seen  a 
rift,  but  the  real  and  serious  climax  would  never  have  been 
reached. 

Mr.  Conroy  was  quite  different,  and  nursed  no  secret  de- 
sires. He  was  quite  content  to  make  an  honest  living,  care 
for  his  wife  and  children,  and  eventually  own  his  own  home. 
Truly  these  virtues  must  be  praised,  but  there  was  too  much 
of  the  commonplace  and  too  little  diversion. 

Mrs.  Conroy  has  loved  her  husband,  because  he  has  always 
been  industrious,  sober,  and  a  good  father,  and  for  these  things 
she  will  always  love  him.  Mr.  Conroy  has  loved  his  wife, 
because  she  has  been  dutiful,  helpful,  and  has  decently  reared 
his  children;  for  these  reasons  he  will  always  love  her.  Both 
of  these  good  people  have  been  constant  in  their  love,  and  no 
rift  will  ever  change  this  love,  if  they  can  be  shown  that  their 
lives  have  been  too  commonplace  and  have  had  too  little  sun- 
shine. 

It  was  indeed  unfortunate  that  they  should  have  had  a  wind- 
fall of  three  hundred  dollars  at  a  time  when  the  one  remain- 
ing debt  of  the  family  amounted  to  that  exact  sum.  The 


it  into  the  common  fund  of  the  family,  to 
which  she  had  contributed  twenty  years  of  un- 
grudging toil.  Their  whole  relationship  was 
soured.  They  felt  they  could  no  longer  go 
on  as  husband  and  wife  without  love.  They 
had  sent  for  a  lawyer  to  advise  them  about 
a  legal  separation  at  the  point  where  the 
author,  Neva  R.  Deardorff, 
who  told  their  true  story 
in  the  Family  Life  Num- 
ber of  The  Survey  (A  Puz- 
zle in  Cross  Words,  Decem- 
ber I,  1927)  called  upon 
readers  of  The  Survey  for  a 
solution.  Some  of  the  sugges- 
tions sent  in  response  to  this 
appeal  follow. 

money  was  left  to  Mrs.  Conroy,  and  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases 
the  husband  would  have  allowed  the  wife  to  use  her  own  judg- 
ment in  disposing  of  it;  and  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  the  wife 
would  have  given  the  money  to  pay  off  the  debt  upon  the  home 
— so  there  you  are.  The  Conroys  did  not  settle  the  question 
mutually,  as  each  felt  that  his  plan  was  best.  Mr.  Conroy 
had  every  reason  to  feel  that  the  money  would  go  toward  the 
home,  because  Mrs.  Conroy  had  always  bent  herself  to  his 
wishes  in  money  matters;  when  Mrs.  Conroy  refused  to  abide 
by  his  wishes,  that  good  man  did  not  have  experience  enough 
to  make  a  satisfactory  compromise. 

It  would  not  help  solve  the  situation  by  saying  that  Mrs. 
Conroy  had  a  greater  right  to  the  money,  because  here  we  have 
the  family  group,  with  all  working  toward  the  sustaining  of 
this  group;  and  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Conroy  should  have 
the  final  say.  The  trouble  was  that  each  thought  the  other 
should  give  in,  and  lack  of  just  plain  common  sense  caused  the 
rift  in  the  family  relations. 

Through  the  years  of  married  life,  I  feel  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Conroy  have  not  come  to  know  each  other  except  as  business 
partners.  One  earns  the  money  and  plans  how  to  spend  it, 
while  the  other  partner  acts  as  agent  in  the  transactions  planned 
by  the  first.  Their  married  life  has  been  a  sort  of  business 
venture,  with  the  ultimate  goal  a  home  free  of  debt,  and  then 
some  money  in  the  bank  ready  for  the  rainy  day.  True,  this 
plan  of  married  life  is  all  right  if  it  works,  but  in  very  rare 
cases  will  it  work,  as  there  is  something  to  marriage  other 
than  business.  Neither  had  knowledge  enough  to  look  deeper 
into  the  soul  of  the  other  and  find  the  true  desires  and  wishes. 

Mr.  Conroy  must  be  shown,  in  the  right  way,  that  he  has 
been  selfish  to  a  certain  degree,  in  asking  that  his  wife  drudge 
and  slave  in  the  home  with  little  or  no  diversion  or  recreation 
outside.  This  good  man  must  be  persuaded  that  the  small 
debt  could  easily  have  been  paid  off  in  the  regular  way,  and 
the  money  that  was  left  to  his  wife  used  for  some  other  pur- 
pose. The  good  student  of  human  nature  can  show  him,  by 
the  right  spirit,  that  life  within  the  home  was  very  common- 
place and  offered  nothing  of  attraction — just  a  place  to  eat  and 
sleep.  There  was  love,  but  the  home  of  today  needs  more  than 
just  love  and  a  will  to  work  and  save.  There  must  be  diversion 
from  the  grind  of  work,  else  the  home  becomes  a  sort  of  in- 
stitution where  all  things  are  done  at  the  sound  of  a  whistle. 
No  woman  is  going  to  live  happily  when  she  has  nothing  to  do 
but  work  and  save.  If  Mr.  Conroy  feels  that  the  married 
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existence  with  his  wife  was  a  sort  of  partnership,  he  can  be 
shown  that  Mrs.  Conroy  had  always  been  a  sort  of  silent  part- 
ner, who  did  nothing  on  her  own  initiative. 

I  feel  that  Mrs.  Conroy  does  not  need  very  much  of  an 
approach,  as  she  is  the  one  who  has  had  secret  desires  for  escape 
from  the  commonplace,  and  if  she  is  to  return  to  married  life 
with  her  husband  she  will  still  desire  that  occasional  escape. 
I  know  that  she  has  always  loved  her  husband,  and  admired 
his  thrift  and  his  character. 

The  great  problem  seems  to  lie  in  the  approach  to  Mr.  Con- 
roy. He  has  loved  his  wife,  because  she  was  good,  dutiful  and 
an  excellent  housewife  as  well  as  a  good  mother.  It  will  not 
be  difficult  to  awaken  a  slumbering  spark  of  love  within  him. 
I  feel  that  he  will  freely  admit  that  while  the  home  life  that 
he  mapped  out  was  conducive  to  good  morals,  quiet  living  and 
plenty  to  eat,  something  was  lacking.  Mrs.  Conroy  should  have 
been  given  some  sort  of  consideration  in  the  partnership,  be- 
cause she  yearned  for  a  change  that  never  presented  itself. 

Let  some  student  of  human  nature  get  these  two  people  to- 
gether and  go  over  the  whole  situation  as  regards  the  deep 
human  needs  of  family  life  today.  Let  him  endeavor  to  show 
Mr.  Conroy  that  there  must  be  some  escape  from  the  common- 
place for  all  who  desire  this  escape,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
see  the  light.  It  can  be  shown  that  while  Mrs.  Conroy  may 
have  appeared  very  happy,  there  was  that  longing  to  do  some- 
thing different  once  in  a  while.  The  right  sort  of  approach 
can  make  these  things  clear  to  Mr.  Conroy,  I  am  certain. 

Mrs.  Conroy  will  not  need  any  lesson  in  thrift,  as  she  has 
had  this,  but  she  will  need  to  know  that  her  husband  has  the 
right  to  live  his  own  life  in  his  own  way,  so  this  must  be  re- 
spected. Mrs.  Conroy  has  love  enough  to  realize  these  things 
and  adjust  herself  accordingly. 

In  every  broken  home  where  there  are  children,  the  children 
are  the  ones  who  suffer  the  most.  If  the  Conroys  have  as  much 
sense  as  I  think  they  have,  the  right  sort  of  appeal  through 
the  two  children  will  have  some  bearing  upon  the  matter  of 
re-establishing  the  home. 

Now  we  come  to  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble:  what  shall 
we  do  with  the  three  hundred  dollars?  I  have  in  mind  two 
methods  for  the  disposition  of  this  money,  and  I  think  that 
either  will  work  if  the  right  approach  is  made.  Mr.  Conroy 
wishes  to  pay  off  the  debt  upon  his  home,  and  Mrs.  Conroy 
would  like  to  put  the  money  in  the  bank.  The  two  partners 
disagree  and  then  dissolve  partnership,  but  the  money  goes  to 
the  keeping  of  the  male  member  of  the  partnership.  Evidently 
Mrs.  Conroy  must  have  given  in  a  wee  bit,  else  she  would 
still  have  the  money  in  her  own  name.  This  proves  that  she 
loved  her  husband,  and  she  should  be  easily  molded  into  the 
plan  for  a  fresh  start.  Mr.  Conroy  has  had  the  money,  but 
he  has  not  used  it  to  pay  off  the  debt.  This  proves  that  deep 
in  his  heart  he  feels  that  perhaps  he  has  not  been  quite  fair. 
If  he  were  dead  sure  that  he  was  right  in  demanding  the 
money,  he  would  have  used  it  as  he  had  originally  planned. 

Now,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conroy,  let  us  get  together  and  com- 
promise, each  admitting  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
freedom  from  debt,  you  have  overlooked  the  finer  things  in 
life  and  paid  too  much  attention  to  money  matters.  Mr.  Con- 
roy perhaps  desires  to  resume  his  commonplace  mode  of  living ; 
very  well,  that  can  be  arranged.  The  good  man  can  work  and 
save,  stay  at  home  every  night,  and  get  all  of  his  diversion  with- 
in the  home  circle.  But  he  should  consider  his  wife  as  an 
active  partner  and  not  an  agent  who  carries  out  his  orders. 
Let  Mrs.  Conroy  make  a  few  plans  once  in  a  while,  and  per- 
haps she  too  can  plan  in  such  manner  that  thrift  will  still  be 
possible  within  the  home. 

Mrs.  Conroy  wishes  to  escape  once  in  a  while  from  her 
tedious  tasks,  and  she  is  entitled  to  this  diversion.  Let  the 
family  budget  be  planned  so  that  a  certain  amount  be  avail- 
able weekly  to  be  used  by  either  party  as  he  or  she  sees  fit. 
If  Mrs.  Conroy  desires  an  outside  activity  once  in  a  while, 


let  her  use  money  from  this  part  of  the  weekly  budget.  I  am 
sure  that  the  amount  needed  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  thrift  plan,  as  Mrs.  Conroy's  previous  life  has  not  been 
conducive  to  extravagant  ideas.  When  the  budget  is  planned 
for  each  week,  let  each  party  have  some  suggestion  to  make, 
and  then  the  partnership  becomes  active  for  both  members  of 
the  firm. 

There  is  still  a  debt  of  three  hundred  dollars  upon  the  home, 
and  this  must  be  paid.  But  it  should  not  be  paid  with  the 
money  left  to  Mrs.  Conroy,  because  this  money  caused  all  of 
the  trouble  and  we  must  devise  other  means  of  disposal.  While 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conroy  lived  together  there  was  little  for  them 
to  do  except  work,  work,  and  work  some  more.  The  weekly 
plan  of  budget  will  care  for  the  debt  upon  the  home,  so  there 
will  be  an  incentive  to  save  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
weekly  wages  brought  home  by  Mr.  Conroy.  Mrs.  Conroy 
wished  to  start  a  bank  account;  a  very  wise  idea.  Why  not 
start  this  account  with  some  of  the  money  that  caused  the 
trouble?  I  suggest  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  be 
placed  in  a  joint  account,  with  the  understanding  that  no  part 
of  it  be  used  for  payment  on  the  home,  unless  Mr.  Conroy 
should  become  ill  or  idle.  The  other  fifty  dollars  should  be 
spent  on  a  short  reunion  and  honeymoon.  Let  these  two  good 
souls  get  together  for  a  few  days,  out  in  the  country,  free 
from  cares  and  worry.  Let  them  s'.irt  all  over  again,  loving, 
and  cherishing  each  other,  and  never  doubting  the  sincerity  of 
that  love,  and  partnership. 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conroy  feel  that  the  joint  bank  account 
is  not  a  good  scheme,  let  us  work  upon  the  idea  of  partner- 
ship. Let  the  money  be  divided  into  equal  shares,  and  each- 
partner  allowed  to  do  as  he  or  she  pleases.  Mr.  Conroy  may 
use  his  share  against  the  debt,  and  Mrs.  Conroy  may  use  hers 
to  start  her  bank  account.  I  am  willing  to  bet  that  if  this 
scheme  was  ever  adopted,  both  would  start  bank  accounts.  But 
then  one  can  never  tell — human  nature  is  a  very  queer  creature! 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  JOHN   F.   PERO,  JR. 


Damaged  Feelings 


I  have  put  the  Conroy  case  before  my  family  and  their  rem- 
edies have  amused  me.  My  son  said,  flip  a  penny  and  let  that 
decide  the  problem.  Take  the  whole  gift  and  go  on  a  "bust,'r 
said  his  sister.  Let  each  have  half,  said  my  daughter  M. 

I  approved  of  M.'s  wisdom.  As  the  matter  stands  now, 
the  social  worker  might,  I  think,  with  tact  make  both  parties- 
see  that  all  four  of  the  family  are  not  as  happy  as  formerly, 
that  it  is  a  terrible  cyclone  of  feelings  which  has  made  much 
out  of  very  little.  The  sacrifice  of  their  home  is  not  worth  it. 
They  should  take  themselves  resolutely  in  hand.  Let  them- 
divide  the  three  hundred  dollars,  Mrs.  C.  invest  hers  to  get 
her  annual  nine  dollars,  Mr.  C.  reduce  the  debt  but  save  nine 
dollars,  and  annually  spend  the  eighteen  dollars  in  some  way 
which  will  give  the  whole  family  the  most  pleasure. 

The  situation  seems  so  appalling  and  the  occasion  so  insig- 
nificant that  I  hope  it  is  not  a  real  case.  The  root  of  the 
matter  is  damaged  feelings.  They  are  as  bad  as  nerves  and 
of  close  kin.  The  Conroys'  seem  sensible  enough  to  under- 
stand. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  SARAH  W.  EIKINTON 

Fifty-Fifty 

Domestic  problems  are  intriguing  to  those  of  us  who  have 
lived  and  attempted  the  impossible — that  of  making  a  perfect 
home  with  uneven  principals.  By  uneven  principals  I  mean  a 
partnership  that  is  lopsided,  one  member  of  the  union  either 
never  realizing  his — or  her — responsibility,  or  if  realizing,  side- 
stepping the  difficulties  in  early  married  life,  always  hoping  to 
do  some  great  thing  to  prove  his  profession  of  love  and  good 
intention.  No  doubt  the  case  of  the  Conroys  has  such  an  ele- 
ment. The  unexpected  good  fortune  brings  to  the  surface  hid- 
den selfishness.  Those  of  us  who  have  lived  a  family  life  for 
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twenty  or  thirty  years  unconsciously  want  change.  A  small 
inheritance  would  make  such  change  possible. 

But  Mrs.  Conroy  will  never  convince  her  husband  that  she 
is  not  selfish  in  wishing  to  use  her  own  inheritance  as  it  pleases 
her  best  to  do:  for  her  own  satisfaction.  While  Mr.  Conroy 
seems  utterly  unreasonable,  to  his  wife,  in  wanting  to  appro- 
priate that  which  is  hers,  for  a  practical  sensible  purpose.  Left 
to  themselves,  they  will  never  settle  the  question  amicably. 
Why  not  introduce  a  trusted  friend  to  suggest  a  division,  let- 
ting each  follow  his  own  inclination  in  regard  to  the  money? 
Mr.  Conroy  may  not  like  it,  but  Mrs.  Conroy,  being  a  woman 
who  has  worked  for  her  family  some  twenty  years  for  no  pay, 
will  likely  appreciate  a  smaller  amount  that  is  wholly  her  own. 

Giving  all  to  the  husband  will  never  restore  domestic  rela- 
tions. Mr.  Conroy  may  feel  fine  about  the  final  payment  on 
the  house.  But  his  wife  will  ever  after  feel  that  her  first 
chance  of  a  little  financial  independence  was  unfairly  taken 
from  her.  Most  conscientious  wives  want  fair  play  and  a 
fifty-fifty  cooperation.  IRENE  F.  MITCHELL 

Washington,  D.    C. 

A  Muzzle  on  Cross  Words 

When  the  tension  in  the  Conroy  home  had  reached  the  place 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conroy  had  sought  legal  advice,  Martha, 
the  sixteen-year-old  daughter,  had  lost  weight  and  developed 
nerves.  Edward,  the  eighteen-year-old  son,  was  brittle,  he  had 
no  patience  with  two  grown  people  who  couldn't  settle  a  little 
matter  of  $300  without  breaking  up  housekeeping. 

Martha  worried  her  brain  for  a  solution.  She  did  not  under- 
stand all  the  bitterness  and  disillusion  that  each  parent  thought 
was  in  the  other  but  she  did  not  believe  it  was  too  late  for 
them  to  give  up  the  idea  of  separation  if  only  the  proper  magic 
could  be  found.  All  the  way  to  school  that  last  morning  be- 
fore the  separation  papers  were  to  be  drawn  up  she  thought 
about  it — her  father  and  mother  living  apart!  Around  the 
corner  at  breakneck  speed  came  a  car,  one  foot  was  off  the 
sidewalk  but,  she  jumped  back  just  in  time.  As  she  did  the 
thought  came,  "That's  it!  if  any  one  of  us  should  get  hurt,  every 
thing  would  be  all  right  again.  They  just  need  to  get  away 
from  the  thought  of  this  money  for  awhile."  But  Martha  was 
too  normal  to  throw  herself  in  front  of  a  car;  she'd  have  to 
think  out  some  other  way.  That  afternoon  she  walked  home 
from  school  with  Edward  and  they  had  a  talk. 

After  supper  Mr.  Conroy  planted  himself  in  his  Morris 
chair  and  escaped  behind  his  paper.  Mrs.  Conroy  took  up  a 
shirt  she  was  making  for  Edward  and  jabbed  her  needle 
through  the  holes  in  the  buttons.  Edward  fidgetted.  The  law- 
yer would  be  along  before  long.  Martha,  seated  at  the  piano, 
turned  suddenly  about:  "Mother,  Dad,  please  put  down  your 
paper.  Ed  and  I  had  a  talk  today  .  .  .  We  don't  want  home 
broken  up."  Mr.  Conroy  played  with  his  glasses;  Mrs.  Con- 
roy's  eyes  filled.  "We  all  want  to  stay  together.  Can't  we 
settle  this  without  a  lawyer?" 

"If  I  could  make  your  mother  see  .  .  . 

"Now  John,  we've  been  over  .  .  . 

But  Martha  dammed  the  flood  at  the  source.  "We  thought 
maybe,  Mother,  if  you  would  be  willing  to  put  $100  on  the 
Building  and  Loan,  and  $100  in  the  savings  bank — " 

"Do  Mother,"  added  Ed. 

Mrs.  Conroy  looked  at  Mr.  Conroy.  He  looked  down,  but 
she  saw  his  eyelids  flicker — a  sign  she  had  long  since  learned 
meant  capitulation,  with  honor.  The  bitterness  and  hardness 
against  him  faded.  "But  what  about  the  other  $100?"  She'd 
not  surrender  too  easy. 

"You  tell  that,  Ed,"  Martha  prompted. 

"Dad  never  has  been  to  a  Junior  Order  convention,  and 
you've  never  been  away  from  home  a  day  in  our  lives.  You 
take  part  of  it  and  go  to  that  missionary  mountain  school  with 
Mrs.  Alert  that  she's  been  telling  you  about  for  two  weeks, 
and  Dad,  you  go  to  the  convention." 
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"That's  all  right  for  your  father  but  I  can't  leave  the  house, 
and  beside  I  haven't  any  clothes  to  go  traveling  ...  I'd  like 
it  though  for  they  are  going  to  give  lessons  in  French  cook- 
ing and  rug  making  and  have  talks  on  embroidery." 

"Aw,  mother,  you  know  Martha  and  I  can  get  along  that 
long." 

"Try  them,"  said  Father.  "It's  a  good  plan.  But  I  don't 
need  $50.  Seems  to  me  Martha  and  Ed  ought  to  have  a  little 
change  too.  What  say  to  $10  apiece  to  them  to  do  as  they 
please."  John  was  so  relieved  that  he  could  be  generous  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life. 

[    could    use    it — need    some    air-plane    parts    now    for    my 
model." 

"How  about  you,  Martha?" 

"I  want  some  new  music,  and  a  shoulder  scarf." 

Mrs.  Conroy  got  up.  "Well  if  you  children  can  get  along 
it  suits  me.  I  reckon  we  have  stayed  home  too  close  maybe. 
If  your  convention  starts  day  after  tomorrow  I'd  best  look 
after  your  clothes  tonight  John.  There's  the  door  bell.  You 
go  Edward  and  tell  the  lawyer  we  don't  need  him." 

Four  months  later  the  Conroys  sat  at  their  Christmas  table. 
It  was  a  good  dinner  they  were  finishing.  The  turkey  dressing 
was  made  by  a  recipe  Mrs.  Conroy  had  learned  at  the  adult 
school.  There  were  flowers  on  the  table  too.  Just  as  they 
started  to  push  back  their  chairs  Mr.  Conroy  reached  in  his 
pocket  and  handed  Mrs.  Conroy  a  long  slim  envelope.  They 
watched  while  she  opened  it.  The  deed  to  the  house!  Mr. 
Conroy  cleared  his  throat:  "Best  thing  I  ever  did,  going  to 
that  Junior  Convention — got  a  new  idea  I've  been  working 
on  and  made  enough  extra  to  finish  up  the  payments  on  the 
house  for  Mother's  Christmas  present." 

Lakeland,  Florida  EMETH    TuTTLE 

"In  God  We  Trust" 

I  want  to  analyze  the  material  that  caused  the  dissention  in 
the  Conroy  family — money.  I  consider  a  penny  contains  two 
germs,  the  weaker  one,  that  of  an  angel;  the  stronger  one, 
that  of  a  devil.  When  you  become  the  recipient  of  money, 
one  or  the  other  of  these  germs  is  apt  to  develop,  unless  the 
money  is  obliged  to  go  right  out  again  to  pay  a  bill  or  pur- 
chase something  immediately  needed,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Conroy  family  in  the  twenty  years  of  their  married  life  until 
the  time  of  the  windfall,  when  the  money  then  lingered  un- 
fortunately long  enough  for  the  stronger  germ  to  grow,  the 
devil  germ  to  develop,  causing  the  dissension  so  ruinous  to  the 
happiness  of  the  said  Conroys.  Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Conroy 
had  strenth  or  moral  character  or  knowledge  of  how  to  combat 
this  devil  germ;  consequently  the  downfall. 

Now  if  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Conroy  had  known  the  great 
secret  of  happiness  in  married  life — namely,  love — and  had  re- 
tained the  same  feeling  of  love  they  most  probably  had  toward 
each  other  on  their  wedding  day,  one  or  the  other  might  have 
averted  the  growth  of  the  devil  germ  in  the  money  in  question. 

The  feeling  a  man  should  have  toward  his  wife  and  keep  all 
his  married  life  is  that  of  love,  such  love  that  he  wants  her 
to  have  the  larger  share  of  happiness  and  of  the  good  things 
which  they  share  together.  A  marriage  cannot  be  happy  if  a 
man  takes  a  woman  in  selfish  thought  of  himself  only — that  she 
is  to  be  a  slave  for  him  and  for  his  children.  The  same  feel- 
ing a  woman  should  have  of  love  toward  her  husband,  think- 
ing of  his  pleasure  as  well  as  her  own  as  they  go  along  to- 
gether, meeting  the  work  and  discouragements  in  the  path  of 
life.  If  love  of  this  kind  is  maintained  all  through  married 
life,  then  when  windfalls  come,  if  they  be  of  money  or  whatnot, 
the  angel  germ  will  sprout  alone,  making  the  windfall  a  bless- 
ing and  an  added  happiness  to  both  man  and  wife  and  to  their 
children.  j,  L  MAULI. 

Philadelphia 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

COURSES  IN  : 

Medical  Social  Work 
Phychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18   Somerset  Street,   Boston,    Mau«chui*tt* 


Bryn  Mawr  College 

CAROLA  WOERISHOFFER  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships 

Preparation  for  all  types  of  work  in  Social  Case 
Work,  Community  Organization,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions and  Social  and  Industrial  Research. 
Open  to  Graduate  Students  Only 

One  and  two  year  certificates. 
Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Write  immediately  for  fuller  information. 
Address:  BRYN  MAWR,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Easy  Go 


TULANE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Graduate  training  for  Family  Case  Work,  Children's  Case 
Work,  Medical  Social  Work,  Group  and  Community  Work, 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Social  Research.  Supervised  field 
work  with  New  Orleans  social  agencies.  Credit  toward 
advanced  academic  degrees. 

Courses  begin  October  1  and  February  \.  Selected  courses 
offered  in  Summer  School  opening  June  18,  1928.  Bulletins 
and  other  information  sent  on  request. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Graduate  Training 

for 

Community  Social  Work,  Social  Case 
Work  and  Public  Health  Nursing 

3X1  South  Juniper  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  article*,  paper*,  •peechei 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTBOI'I  RUKUCB 
BOUAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The   Conroys  ought  to  take  a  trip  to  California  or   New 
York  and  Blow  It  In  on  One  Good  Time. 
New  York  G.  SPRINGER 

The  Outcome 

The  story  of  the  Conroys,  as  told  by  Miss  Deardorff,  is  all 
true  except  their  name.  And  this  requires  that  the  whole  dis- 
mal truth  be  told.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conroy  did  not  separate,  nor 
were  they  brought  together  by  the  tactful  skill  and  understand- 
ing of  sympathetic  case  workers.  Just  before  the  arrival  of  the 
lawyer,  Mrs.  Conroy  broke  her  leg.  The  three  hundred  dol- 
lars went  for  doctors'  and  nurses'  bills — for  details  see  When 
Sickness  Hits  the  Pocketbook,  by  Michael  M.  Davis,  in  The 
Survey  for  November  I,  1927. 


Communications 
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With  a  Quaker  Employer 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  feel  that  sorrw thing  should  be  said  about 
the  article  by  Robert  W.  Bruere  [in  the  January  Graphic]. 
I  happen  to  be  particularly  interested  in  Mr.  Leeds'  ideas  and 
know  him  as  a  Quaker  leader.  So  I  turned  to  this  article  in 
hopeful  anticipation.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  my  hopes 
for  a  clear  statement  of  a  most  pressing  problem — the  problem 
of  industrial  justice — were  considerably  dashed  by  the  time  I 
reached  the  end  of  the  first  installment.  If  Mr.  Bruere  would 
use  fewer  words  and,  instead  of  repeating  so  often  such  fancy 
words  as  "integrative,"  would  see  that  common  words  used 
continually  in  the  discussion  of  this  problem  were  clearly 
defined,  more  light  would  result  from  his  articles. 

For  example,  he  never  should  have  allowed  Mr.  Leeds  to 
get  away  unchallenged  with  that  idea  that  profits  are  a  measure 
of  service.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  word  profit  is  used  by 
him  in  a  special  sense  and  not  as  usually  defined,  namely  as 
the  excess  of  income  which  is  used  to  pay  dividends  on  capital 
or  to  add  to  surplus  and  reserves.  When  an  industry  can 
produce  something  for  which  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  a 
price  over  and  above  the  cost  price,  a  profit  results.  But  what 
is  the  cost  price?  If  labor  is  exploited,  the  labor  cost  is  low; 
if  plant  is  cheap  and  working  conditions  bad,  the  fixed  charge 
is  low;  and  so  costs  are  low  and  profits  high.  Costly  adver- 
tising may  build  up  artificial  demand  for  things  essentially 
harmful,  and  the  community  is  badly  served.  Mental  gym- 
nastics identifying  owner's  interests  with  the  worker's  interests, 
so  long  as  owner  and  worker  are  different  individuals,  mav 
be  interesting  but  cannot  be  truthful. 

Mr.  Leeds  says,  "When  the  profit  earned  is  distributed  within 
the  organization  to  each  individual  in  proportion  to  his  con- 
tribution to  the  value  of  the  product,  then  it  seems  to  me 
justice  obtains."  Very  plausible,  but  note  the  misuse  of  the 
word  profit  and  also  tell  me  who  decides  as  to  the  value  con- 
tributed by  an  individual.  Even  if  the  distribution  is  just,  it 
is  in  reality  an  increase  in  wage  or  salary  paid  to  productive 
workers.  To  be  exact,  therefore,  it  should  be  classed  as  costs, 
to  be  deducted  before  profit  on  capital  is  distributed  as  dividends 
or  surplus. 

It  means,  of  course,  that  we  still  cling  to  the  ownership  and 
essential  control  by  the  man  with  the  money  or  its  equivalent 
in  the  form  of  credit.  The  worker  is  dependent  for  income 
and  security  in  his  job  on  the  judgment  of  owners  and  their 
hired  managers  and  executives  on  such  questions  as  amount  of 
output  (and  therefore  number  of  workers  or  working  time), 
working  hours  and  conditions  (and  hence  joy  or  discomfort 
in  the  day's  work),  and  price  (which  directly  affects  the  amount 


available  for  distribution  either  to  workers  or  owners).  I 
know,  of  course,  that  it  will  be  claimed  that  this  "family 
organization"  gets  together  in  council  and  decides  all  these 
matters  by  mutual  agreement,  the  worker  having  his  full  share 
in  the  decision.  It  can't  be  done.  The  essential  disparity  be- 
tween the  educated  and  wealthy  owner  and  his  executives  and 
the  dependent  workers,  even  if  the  latter  own  a  few  shares 
of  stock  in  the  company,  is  entirely  too  great.  Moreover,  the 
efforts  of  little  organizations  along  these  lines  can  only  be 
sign-posts  pointing  the  way  for  great  changes  in  the  whole 
realm  of  industry,  and  the  fruitage  will  be  small  unless  a  wider 
social  advance  is  effected  and  the  basic  idea  of  competing  for 
profit  is  abandoned  in  favor  of  nation-wide,  or  even  inter- 
national, cooperation  for  mutual  service. 

In  this  aspect,  these  experiments  are  significant  and  hopeful. 
The  opportunity  for  workers,  the  skilled,  the  unskilled  and  the 
men  and  women  who  work  with  their  brains,  to  grow  in  ability 
and  experience  in  management  with  the  object  of  serving  a 
real  need,  with  the  return  on  capital  invested  limited  to  say 
5  or  6  per  cent,  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  features  of  these 
experiments.  The  motives  of  such  owners  are  of  the  highest, 
and  they  deserve  praise  and  honor  for  their  willingness  to 
take  the  risks  of  experimentation. 

New  York  City  J.  P.  WILLIAMS 

The  Social  Basis  of  Mental  Health 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  may  think  he  knows 
a  criminal  when  he  sees  one,  but  if  he  will  look  in  the  mirror 
he  will  see  a  man  who  is  blasting  the  reputation  of  the  college 
that  employs  him  and  the  magazine  that  publishes  his  articles 
by  his  atheistical  teaching.  Let  him  study  the  Christian 
philosophy  anew  and  discover  what  an  ass  he  is  making  of 
himself.  Besides  the  Bible  I  would  suggest  two  books  for  the 
beginning  of  his  study:  Personal  Religion  and  the  Life  of 
Fellowship,  by  William  Temple,  bishop  of  Manchester,'  Long- 
man's; and  The  Inner  Chamber,  a  manual  of  Devotion,  by 
Rev.  Franklyn  Cole  Sherman,  American  Guild  of  Health, 
Euclid  Sixty-first  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Boston  CALVIN  G.  PAGE,  M.D. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  My  article  would  appear  to  have  furnished 
Dr.  Page  with  an  opportunity  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  his  prolonged  researches  into  Christian  doctrine  have 
developed  in  him  a  spirit  of  humility,  tolerance,  urbanity  and 
mental  poise.  It  would  seem  to  be  that  his  letter  answers  itself 
much  more  directly  and  convincingly  than  any  comments  which 
I  might  submit.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  believe,  for  any  one 
to  discover  in  this  article  or  in  any  other  writings  of  mine 
anything  which  is  atheistic  or  anti-religious.  At  the  most,  the 
article  would  call  for  a  shift  of  religious  interest  from  the 
other  world  to  our  mundane  existence.  If  this  be  heresy,  may 
Dr.  Page  and  his  friends  make  the  most  of  it. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts  HARRY  E.  BARNES 

American  Isolation 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  January  I  number,  the  article  by 
Mr.  Sweetser  on  Isolation  is  a  gem.  If  some  one,  following 
the  same  method,  would  as  briefly  and  clearly  chronicle  the 
activities  at  Geneva  since  the  League  of  Nations  was  formed, 
wherein  this  country  has  had  the  good  sense  to  cooperate,  the 
little  book  that  would  thus  come  into  existence  would  fill  a 
long-felt  need.  I  imagine  such  a  little  book  would  show  that 
this  country  has  been  slowly  but  surely  becoming  more  active 
year  after  year,  and  it  doesn't  take  a  prophet  to  foresee  the 
final  end  that  will  be  reached.  Whether  this  country  is  a 
formal  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  not,  if  it  is  an 
actual  cooperating  and  helpful  member,  the  great  object  sought 
is  attained. 
Buffalo  ADELBERT  Moor 


WHAT    ARE    THE    FIELDS    OF   JEWISH    SOCIAL 

WORK?  "(1)  .  .  .  Community  Organisation  .  .  .  thost  activities 
which  concern  themselves  primarily  with  the  organization  and 
development  of  resources  in  the  Jewish  community  for  meeting 


its  problems 


(See  Pamphlet,   p.   3.) 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of  study  in  Jewish 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care,  Community  Cen- 
ters, Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 
$250  to  $1500  are  available  for  especially  qualified 
students. 


For  information,  address  The  Director 

THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 

210  WEST  91ST  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


•rYELLOWSHIPS    soon    to    be 
-^ — ^     awarded    will     enable    the 
holder   to   receive    a    year's    pro- 
fessional  training  for  social  work 
while  living  in  New  York.     «  •»  •« 
Detailed  information  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 


The  'New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East   Twenty-Second  Street 

New  York 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS — 

18-20  E.  Division  St,  Chicago,  111.  Miss 
Helen  Beckley,  Executive  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE     SECURITY Aim:     To     promote 

through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  president.  A. 
Epstein,  executive  secretary,  104  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret     Sanger,     President,     104 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  yemr. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave  New  York 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER—  Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN     WOMEN'S     HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,   1917)— 637  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman.  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Ruasia  and  Japan. 


THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc. —  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA  — C.  C.  Carstens,  director.  130 
E.  22n3  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  order  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hndson,  New 

York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS— 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperation  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer    service    for    college    students, 

Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religions    Work    directors    in    Government 

Indian    Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA — I*  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides- 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA Constituted  by  28  Protestant 

communions.  Rev.  C  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill;  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

GIRLS       FRIENDLY       SOCIETY       IN 

AMERICA —15  East  40th  Street,  New 
York.  Girls  and  women  working  together 
to  uphold  Christian  standards  of  daily  living 
in  the  home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in 
the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000, 
with  branches  in  44  states. 


Service 


HE  vocation  of  every  man  and 
woman,"    said    Tolstoi,    "is    to 
serve  other  people." 

That,  of  course,  is  the  justification 
of  social  work — that  it  serves  other 
people.  But  social  workers  too  often 
overlook  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have 
a.  corner  on  the  market.  Service  to 
other  people  is  a  part  of  the  program 
of  enlightened  business  today.  Service 
is  not  incompatible  with  profits;  the 
two  may  travel  hand  in  hand.  In  the 
January  Survey  Graphic,  Morris  E. 
Leeds,  a  Quaker  manufacturer,  says: 
"If  a  product  is  useful,  .  .  .  the  profit 
it  is  able  to  earn  is  the  best  measure 
of  the  service  it  renders." 

The  challenge  to  the  social  worker 
is  that  he  respect  service  wherever  it 
exists,  and  that  he  emulate  the  business 
man  in  finding  for  his  service  a  measur- 
ing stick — as  Mr.  Leeds  has  done. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro 
youth  for  community  service.  Collegiate 
work  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Business,  Library  Science,  Building 
Construction,  and  Summer  School.  Publishes 
the  "Southern  Workman."  Free  material 
concerning  the  Negro  and  race  relations. 
James  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT—  A  national  organization 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirch  wry,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5.  $10,  and  $100,  includ- 
ing monthly  Bulletin. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Crafty,  gneeral  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'i  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  f'*eign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE— Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "Th« 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INCVest,  1912,  incorp.  1914). 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (td.  Algonquin). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres. ;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.  —  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frank- 
wood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr. 
George  K.  Pratt,  assistant  medical  director; 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Field:  mental 
hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, delinquency,  dependency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  child  guidance,  industry,  social 
work,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly, 
$3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin," 
monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS — Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President  Mrs.  A.  C  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS — 
Lewis  H.  Cams,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  Ywk.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Sherman  C  Kingsley,  president, 
Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
n  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
May  2nd-9th,  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
•f  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF    JEWISH 

WOMEN— Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  2109  Broadway,  New  York 


grant  Education,  799  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  For  the  protection  and  education  of 
immigrant  women  and  girls.  Maintains 
Bureau  of  International  Service.  Monthly 
bulletin,  "The  Immigrant."  Fiorina  Lasker, 
Chairman;  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Secretary. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse,  Chairman,  5  Colum- 
bus Circle,  New  York  City.  Program  of 
Education,  recreation,  religious  intaruction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  communi- 
ties. Bulletin:  "The  Rural  Voice." 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
on  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.— 370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jease  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work    among    colored    people. 
To   create  and   stimulate  health   conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among    the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and   place  young 
colored    women    in    public    health    work. 
Work     supported     by     memberships     and 
voluntary   contributions. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS -At  the  Chil- 
dren'* Village,  Dpbbs-Ferry-en-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. For  further  information  address  Leon 
C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN— 

378  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  htuse 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE An  institution  for 

the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA —  a  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


(Continued  from  page  660) 
School   for   Social    Work.     The   course    ii 
open  to  graduate   students   and  to  under- 
graduate students,  especially  qualified. 

MARY  CAPLAN,  director  of  the  Jewish 
Center  of  Detroit,  secretary  of  the  Jewish 
Centers  association  and  of  the  Jewish  Open 
Forum,  was  given  a  testimonial  dinner 
recently,  upon  completion  of  her  seventh 
year  of  social  work  in  Detroit. 

JOHN  J.  HADER,  last  associated  with 
E.  C.  Lindeman  in  a  study  of  adult-edu- 
cational curricula,  and  Helen  T.  Mayert, 
psychiatric  social  worker  at  a  New  York 
hospital,  have  joined  the  staff  of  The  In- 
quiry. Mr.  Hader  is  conducting  a  study 
of  company  unions,  and  Miss  Mayers  is 
continuing  the  study  of  Community  Conflict 
commenced  by  Raymond  S.  Fuller.  Both 
projects  are  expected  to  produce  material 
for  experiments  with  democratic  methods 
of  group  study  and  adult  education  on  a 
nation-wide  scale. 

EDWARD  W.  MACY,  formerly  pub- 
licity secretary  of  the  National  Child  Wel- 
fare Committee,  and  now  on  the  staff  of 
Hedrick,  Marts,  and  Lundy,  is  editor  of 
The  Voice  of  New  York,  the  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation. 


formerly  Tooke  professor  of  economic 
science  in  King's  College,  London,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Science,  and 
administrator  of  the  University  of  London, 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Science,  University  of  Toronto. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

CELENA  BAXTER,  formerly  with  Mothers'  Pension 
Department,  Washington,  Pa.,  now  with  Cleve- 
land Associated  Charities. 

LOTTIE  BIALOSKY,  formerly  supervisor  Cleveland 
Humane  Society,  now  supervisor  of  casework, 
Juvenile  Court,  Cuyahoga  County,  (Cleveland.) 

RAY  BLIGHT,  formerly  with  Associated  Charities, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  now  with  Cleveland  Associa- 
tion for  Crippled  and  Disabled. 

FLOEENCE  B.  BREED,  formerly  with  Indiana  Tu- 
berculosis Association,  now  secretary  Duval 
County  Tuberculosis  Association,  Jacksonville. 

RUTH  A.  BROWN,  formerly  supervisor  of  chil- 
dren's work,  State  Dept.  of  Welfare  of  Georgia, 
will  become  secretary  Social  Service  Exchange, 
Dayton,  O. 

HARRY  BRUCE  WILSON,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  now  National  Direc- 
tor of  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  succeeding 
late  Arthur  William  Dunn. 

OLIVE  C.  CADBURY,  formerly  assistant  director, 
St.  Louis  Community  Council,  now  secretary 
Indianapolis  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  suc- 
ceeding Malvina  Bloom,  resigned. 

LUCY  J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  formerly  assistant  in  re- 
search, Community  Organization  Department, 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  now  edi- 
torial assistant,  Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 

HELEN  CLARK,  formerly  with  U.  S.  Veterans' 
Hospital,  Muskogee,  now  executive  secretary, 
A.RO..,  Parsons,  Kansas. 

FLOY  EVANS,  now  office  secretary,  Indiana  Tu- 
berculosis Association,  succeeding  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence B.  Breed. 

H.  GRACE  FRANKLIN,  formerly  with  State  Dept. 
Public  Welfare,  Arizona,  now  social  service 
director,  Jewish  Hospital  of  St.  Louis. 

ALMA  HAUPT,  now  with  New  York  Office, 
American  Nurses  Association,  in  charge  of 
Nursing  and  Public  Health  Service,  Division 
of  Rural  Hospitals. 


IN  THE  EMERGENCY  caused  by  the 
continued  illnesi  and  leave  of  absence  of 
Professor  J.  A.  Dale,  Edward  J.  Urwick, 
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GLENNA  HENDERSON,  now  itinerant  nutritionist, 
Dayton,  O.,  Chapter  A.R.C 

EDWARD  G.  HENSLEY,  now  field  representative, 
A.R.C..  for  the  eastern  area. 

JOHN  W.  HERRING,  now  educational  director. 
National  Community  Foundation. 

GLEN  HOOVER,  now  head  of  Social  Service  De- 
partment. City  Hospital,  Indianapolis. 

BERTHA  HOWELL,  assistant  director  St.  Louis 
Community  Council,  elected  Chairman,  St. 
Louis  Chapter,  A.A.S.W. 

WILLIAM  CAM.  HUNT,  formerly  assistant  to  the 
vice-chairman,  in  charge  of  Pacific  Branch 
Office,  now  Assistant  Manager  of  Eastern 
Area,  A.R.C. 

MYRTLE  G.  INCH,  now  director  Red  Cross  Serv- 
ice, U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Washington,  suc- 
ceeding Helen  S.  Ellis. 

PETEK  KASIUS,  formerly  with  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Medical  Progress,  now  executive 
secretary,  Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
succeeding  Charles  E.  Miner. 

MARY  W.  KEEPER,  formerly  hospital  social  worker, 
U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital,  Whipple,  Arizona, 
now  hospital  social  worker  U.  S.  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Mare  Island,  Calif. 

CLARA  KUMMER,  formerly  director  City  Welfare 
Dept.,  West  Palm  Beach,  now  in  charge  Pixley 
Home  and  Relief,  Fort  Wayne. 

DOROTHY  LEDYARD,  formerly  asst.  director  A.R.C. 
Public  Health  Nursing  Service,  Pacific  Branch, 
awarded  Peter  Henrik  Ling  Foundation  Medal 
for  her  work  for  children  of  California. 

MIRIAM  LINCOLN,  formerly  with  Wilder  Dis- 
pensary, St.  Paul,  now  head  worker  for  skin 
diseases,  St.  Louis  Hospital  Social  Service. 

CHRISTINA  LOHRHANN,  MRS.  ROBERT  MASTERS, 
JESSIE  ADAMS,  and  MRS.  CHESTERMAN  (volun- 
teer) now  members  of  staff  of  Indianapolis 
Family  Welfare  Society. 

MARGUERITE  MARSH,  formerly  secretary  Ken- 
tucky  Consumers'  League,  now  Research  Sec- 
retary, National  Consumers'  League,  working 
at  children's  compensation  for  industrial  in- 
juries. 

E.  C.  MARSHALL,  formerly  assistant  superinten- 
dent Kansas  Children's  Home  and  Service 
League,  now  superintendent  Oklahoma  Chil- 
dren's Home  Society. 

GLENNA  MOCHEE,  now  with  Cleveland  Babies' 
Dispensary,  as  specialist  in  breast  therapy. 

TRANCES  MCCLAUGHY,  formerly  psychiatric  social 
worker  Letterman  Hospital,  San  Francisco, 
(Continued  on  page  669) 


The 

Russian  Land 


by 
ALBERT 

RHYS 
WILLIAMS 


FROM  the  first  days  of  the 
Revolution — for  most  of 
the  years  in  between — Albert 
Williams  has  remained  in  Rus- 
sia. He  has  lived,  as  life  is 
lived,  all  over  the  Russian  land. 
In  these  accounts  of  that  half- 
real  world  there  is  no  politics, 
no  breath  of  propaganda,  but 
only  the  evidences  of  instinctive 
liking  for  people  and  a  rare 
capacity  for  understanding  them. 

As  literature,  his  book  will 
afford  more  genuine  delight  than 
the  best  of  novels.  Decorated 
with  eighteen  illustrations  chosen 
from  Russian  school-books.  Soft 
covers  printed  in  two  colors. 
304  pages. 


NEW  REPUBLIC,  INC.,  421  West  21st  St. 
New  York  City. 

For  the  attached  ONE  DOLLAR  BILL, 
send  me  post-paid  The  Russian  Land,  by 
Albert  Rhys  Williams. 


Name 


Address 
In  full    . 
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The  New  Republic 

Dollar  Books 

THE  list  of  New  Republic  Dollar 
Books  begins  to  lengthen.  On  this 
page  two  new  ones  are  announced. 
Three  others  are  in  preparation.  The 
little  series,  started  as  an  experiment, 
has  got  on  famously.  Every  good 
bookstore  in  America  and  many 
abroad  have  sold  them.  The  better 
shops  maintain  a  stock  of  all.  With- 
out sales  organization  or  expensive 
advertising  these  books,  made  to  read, 
have  got  themselves  read.  The  titles 
published  thus  far  follow: 

DELUSION  AND  DREAM,  by  SICMUND 
FREUD.  With  an  introduction  by  G. 
STANLEY  HALL. 

TOTEM  and  TABOO,  by  SIGMUND 
FREUD.  Authorized  translation  by  DR. 
A.  A.  BRILL. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE  AND  COMMUNISM, 
by  JOHN  MAYNARD  KEYNES. 

THE  MEANING  OF  ADULT  EDUCA- 
TION, by  E.  C.  LINDEMAN,  2nd  edition. 

YOUTH  IN  CONFLICT,  by  MIRIAM 
VAN  WATERS.  5th  edition.  Also  in 
boards.  $1.50. 

CONCERNING  PARENTS  — a  sympo- 
sium on  Present  Day  Parenthood.  4th 
edition.  Also  in  boards.  $1.50. 

OUR  ENEMY  THE  CHILD,  by  AGNES 
DE  LIMA.  3rd  edition.  Also  in  boards. 
$1.50. 

THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  AND  ITS 

RULERS,  by  J.  E.  KIRKPATRICK,  Ph.D. 
2nd  edition. 

HOMES  OF  THE  FREED,  by  ROSSA  B. 

COOLEY. 

THE  CHILD,  THE  CLINIC  AND  THE 
COURT,  a  symposium  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, with  introduction  by  JANE 
ADDAMS.  2nd  edition. 

ENCAUSTICS,  by  STARK  YOUNG. 

SOCIAL  DISCOVERY,  by  E.  C.  LINDE- 
MAN, 2nd  edition.  Aho  in  cloth.  $1.50. 

MOTHERS  IN  INDUSTRY,  by  GWEN- 
DOLYN S.  HUGHES.  Also  in  cloth.  $1.50 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  MINI- 
MUM WAGE  LEGISLATION— a 
symposium  with  an  introduction  by 
DEAN  ROSCOE  POUND. 

EDUCATION,  THE  MACHINE  AND 
THE  WORKER,  by  HORACE  M.  KAL- 
LEN,  Ph.D. 

THE  STORY  OF  TEAPOT  DOME,  by 
M.  E.  RAVAGE. 

THE  LABOR  SPY,  by  SIDNEY  HOWARD, 
with  the  collaboration  of  ROBERT  DUNN. 

THE  YOUTH  MOVEMENT  IN 
CHINA,  by  Tsi  C.  WANG,  Ph.D. 


All  cost  $1.00  postpaid.  They  are  sent 
sealed  in  glassing  wrappers.  Complete 
catalogue  mailed  on  request. 


by 


MIRIAM 
VAN    WATERS 


Parents 
on  Probation 


THE    author    of    Youth   in 
Conflict  has  written  a  sec- 
ond  book — the    awaited    corol- 
lary to  her  first. 

We  have  grown  accustomed,  she 
says,  to  thinking  of  children  as 
the  only  delinquents.  Let  us 
imagine  the  situation  reversed. 
It  would  then  be  the  parents 
whom  we  should  call  up  for 
questioning. 

The  insight,  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding which  make  Youth 
in  Conflict  a  great  and  enduring 
book  are  turned  this  time  with 
equal  warmth  upon  the  perplex- 
ing problems  of  modern  parents. 
352  pages.  Bibliography. 


NEW  REPUBLIC,  INC.,  421  West  21st  St. 
New  York  City. 

For  the  attached  ONE  DOLLAR  BILL, 
send  me  post-paid  Parents  on  Probation, 
by  Miriam  Van  Waters. 


Name 


Address 
In  full 
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THE    ADMINISTRATOR'S    GUIDE 


APPEALS  BY  MAIL 

HERT'S    PEN    PROCESSED    LETTERS 
PERSONALIZED, 

New   and    Effective.     Have   all  the   appearance 
of    actually    hand    written    letters.      Cost    less. 

Samples   on   Request 
G.    Hert,     106    East    19th    Street,    N.    Y.    City 

DIRECT-BY-MAIL 

AHREND  LETTERS,  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  Publicity  and  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns promoted.  Conception,  copy,  produc- 
tion. News  Value  and  Human  Interest  clever- 
ly treated.  Staff  of  175;  resultful;  reasonable. 
Ask  for  IDEAS. 

BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC., 
106  East   19th   St.,   New  York  City. 

Offering  a  dependable  and   complete 
service    of    the    highest    quality. 
Lists     compiled      for     philanthropic     purposes. 
Appeal  letters  and  literature  written  by  experts. 
Multigraphing,    Addressing    and    Mailing. 
Letters     individually     electrically     typewritten. 
Reports    mimiographed,    collated    and    bound. 
Careful    attention    to    out    of    town    orders. 
References,  samples  and  quotations  on   request. 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Accounts  anywhere  handled. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 

ENGRAVING 

GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engravers. 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 

FACSIMILE  LETTERS 

D.  H.  AHREND  CO.,  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  Oldest,  largest  plant  in  East. 
Ahrend-Process  letters  closest  approach  to 
actual  typewritten  letter.  Complete  mailing 
service.  Any  quantity,  any  time,  lists  held 
confidential.  Attractive  prices.  Postal  brings 
samples  and  customers  served. 

ENVELOPES 

WOODLAND  MILLS,  303  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  C.  Envelopes — for  magazines,  cata- 
logues and  booklets,  printed  or  plain. 


EXECUTIVES  ATTENTION 

Do  not  waste  your  energy  deciding 

where  to  buy  service  and  supplies. 

Use  the  firms  listed  in  the 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  GUIDE 

MAILING  LISTS 

BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC., 

106   East    19th   St.,  New  York  City. 
Lists    for    Philanthropic    Drives,    new,    guaran- 
teed   authentic.  Sold    or    rented.  Special — 7,000 
wealthy   U.  S.    Protestants.     Write   for  details. 

MULTIGRAPHING 

MULTIGRAPHING  ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN  FOLDING 

"OF    THE    BETTER    KIND" 
Intelligent    service.     Reasonable    rates.     You 
can    depend    on    us    to    meet    your    mailing 
schedule. 

CRITERION    LETTER   SERVICE 

41    West    21st    St.,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

Gramercy  2227 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

ART    METAL    CONSTRUCTION    CO., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Makers  of  the  most  com- 
plete line  of  steel  coffice  equipment  for  the 
modern  office.  Filing  cabinets,  desks,  safes, 
shelving,  wardrobes,  cupboards  and  filing  sup- 
plies. Write  for  catalogue  on  the  equipment 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Prompt  service. 
Branches  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

FILTERED     WATER    SERVICE,     INC., 

70  Bedford  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Provides  pure  cold 
drinking  water  at  a  nominal  monthly  charge. 
Our  apparatus  is  rented  only,  never  sold. 
Inspected,  cleaned,  maintained  by  us  without 
additional  expense.  Send  for  booklet. 

READEASY — IMPROVED  TYPEWRIT- 
ER COPYHOLDER  has  no  equal  for  busy 
offices.  Over  a  million  sold.  Readeasy,  223 
Grand  Ave.,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  ORTHWINE.  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations — Office  furniture,  ex- 
clusive commercial  grades  and  up.  Attractive 
prices,  write. 


PURO  FILTER  SERVICE  (formerly  Centa- 
drink),  with  "the  Coil  that  Cools" — a  health 
necessity.  A  wonderful  Filter-Purifier,  in- 
stalled and  maintained  by  experts.  Send  for 
booklet  or  representative.  Puro  Filter  Corp., 
440  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


PRINTING 


THE  WILLIAM  FEATHER  CO.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Experienced  printers  of  posters, 
booklets,  etc.,  for  social  agencies.  Write  for 
our  house  organ. 

MOAK  PRINTING  CO.,  INC.,    100    West 

21st  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Appeals,  Leaflets,  Annual 
Reports,  Letterheads,  Office  Forms  for  Lead- 
ing Social  Agencies  have  come  from  our 
presses  in  steadily  growing  volume  for  seven 
years.  A  printer  is  known  by  the  customers 
he  keeps — we  have  kept  our  social  agency  cus- 
tomers. "Type  Talks,"  a  reference  book  with 
specimens  of  type  faces  will  help  you  in  plan- 
ning your  printing.  Free  on  request. 

PAUL  OVERHAGE,  Inc.,    229   West   28th 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Telephone:  Pennsyl- 
vania 7370.  Printers  of  magazines,  house 
organs,  annual  reports,  educational  pamphlets, 
money-raising  campaign  literature.  Modern 
equipped  plant  for  economical  production. 


TELEPHONE  DEVICES 


HUSH-A-PHONE— For  Phone  Privacy.  Snaps 
instantly  on  the  mouthpiece  of  any  phone. 
70,000  in  use.  Booklet  free.  Hush-a-Phone 
Corp.,  19  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Suite  13-15. 


TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS 

ACTUAL  TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS — 
produced  on  OUR  AUTOMATIC 
TYPEWRITERS — Our  personalized  let- 
ters create  good  impressions  and  bring  de- 
sired results.  Good  service.  Low  rates. 

CRITERION    LETTER   SERVICE 

41    West    21st    St.,    New    York.    N.    Y. 

Gramercy  2227 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaigns. 
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now  field  director,  A.R.C.,  at  U.  S.  Naval 
Hospital,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

MARION  McCoRQUEDALE,  formerly  district  super- 
visor,  Chicago  Tubercular  Institute,  now  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Lake  County  Tuberculosis 
Association,  Gary,  Ind. 

Rose  McNAUCBT,  formerly  with  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  New  York,  now  with  Kentucky 
Committee  for  Mothers  and  Babies. 

THERESA  NEUBERGER,  formerly  case  supervisor, 
social  service  department.  Harper  Hospital, 
Detroit,  now  head  worker,  surgical  service, 
St.  Louis  Hospital  Social  Service. 

PHILIP  S.  PLATT,  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Out-Patient  Clinics  Committee.  N.  Y.  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  Association,  now  assistant 
director  of  that  association. 

PROVIDENT  ASSOCIATION  of  St.  Louis  has  added 
following  members  to  its  staff:  William  T. 
Dixon,  Dorothy  D.  Lamb,  Martha  Phillips 
Hill,  Blanche  C.  Clegg,  Margaret  R.  Herring, 
Dorothea  Jones,  Ruth  Wilson,  Marion  Robert- 
son, F.  Richards  O'Hare,  Amanda  Ann  Ba- 
deau. 

LEO  M.  RAPPAPORT  now  president  Family  Welfare 
Society,  Indianapolis. 

RAT  REYNOLDS,  formerly  with  Boston  Goodwill 
Industries,  now  business  manager,  Cleveland 
Goodwill  Industries. 

ELLEN  MARIE  RUTH,  formerly  at  Raton,  N.  M. 
now  with  Cleveland  Associated  Charities. 

RUTH  SAMPSON,  now  director  of  St.  Louis  Girl 
Scouts.  Ruth  Robbins  as  field  captain. 


ROBIE     SARGENT,     formerly    with     Social    Service 
Bureau,   Lansing,   now  general   secretary   Social 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 


Service  Society,   Corning,   N.  Y. 

A.  L.  SCKAPER,  formerly  assistant  director,  Jun- 
ior Red  Cross,  now  associate  national  director. 

MIRIAM  SCOFIELD,  formerly  with  Illinois  Chil- 
dren's Home  and  Aid  Society,  now  with  Mil- 
waukee Family  Welfare  Association. 

MARY  SPAULDING  to  work  with  director  of  nu- 
trition service,  A.R.C.,  at  Natl.  Hqs.  on  Unit 
Course  of  Study  for  Rural  Schools. 

MERCEDES  SULLIVAN,  now  nutrition  worker,  St. 
Louis  Hospital  Social  Service,  succeeding 
Mildred  Pye. 

HELEN  M.  THOMPSON,  formerly  at  U.  S.  Naval 
Hospital,  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  now  executive 
secretary,  Cowlitz-Wahkiakum  Chapter,  A.R.C., 
Long  A^iew,  Wash. 

R.  CLYDE  WHITE,  now  head  of  Social  Service 
Dept.,  Indiana  University,  Indianapolis. 

MARGARET  J.  WILLIAMS,  new  psychiatric  social 
worker,  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington, 
succeeding  Juanita  Humphrey,  resigned. 

CARL  WILZBACH,  now  executive  secretary,  Cin- 
cinnati Social  Hygiene  Society,  succeeding 
Edgar  F.  Van  Bushirk,  who  resigned  to  become 
head  of  Science  Dept.,  Stephens  College, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Resignations  and  Leaves 

MARGARET  F.  BYINGTON  resigned  as  secretary 
Hartford  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  Com- 
munity Chest,  effective  April  1st. 

KATHERINE  J.  DENNIS  for  three  years  office  sec- 
retary National  Consumers  League,  sailed  for 
France  February  1st,  on  several  months'  leave. 

CLARENCE  KING  resigned  as  secretary  Bridgeport 


Community  Chest,  to  serve  on  legal  staff  of 
Justice  Scudder  and  Emory  S.  Buckner,  in- 
vestigating charges  against  the  Borough  Presi- 
dent of  Queens,  New  York  City,  in  connection 
with  sewer  construction. 

EDNA  MOHLER  resigned  as  supervisor,  Huron 
Road  Hospital  Dispensary,  Cleveland. 

WALTER  D.  THURBER,  executive  secretary  Illinois 
Tuberculosis  Association,  on  long  leave  of 
absence,  because  of  ill  health. 

MAUDE  TRUESDALE  resigned  as  executive  secre- 
tary, Cleveland  Association  for  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, to  establish  own  publicity  service. 

DAVID  J.  YATES  resigned  as  asst.  director  First 
Aid  and  Life  Saving,  A.R.C.,  eastern  area. 


Marriages 


HILBERT  KEISKER  and  KDNA  MAE  HAM  MACK, 
both  on  staff  of  Provident  Association  of  St. 
Louis,  were  married  at  Iberia,  Mo. 

HENRIETTA  KUHN,  formerly  wjth  Cleveland  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  married  Otto  Johnson, 
Zanesville,  O. 


Deaths 

SVE>  NELSON  TAYLOR,  Supervisor  of  Erie  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  died  on  December  22.  Mrs. 
Taylor  was  born  in  1894,  graduated  from 
Barnard  College,  was  with  the  New  York 
C.  O.  S.  and  later  was  secretary,  then  chair- 
man, A.R.C.,  New  Rochclle,  N.  Y.  She  has 
been  supervisor  of  Erie  Associated  Charities 
since  1922,  except  for  a  brief  period  following 
her  marriage 
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«  19th  Street 
York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  has 
several  openings  for  medical  social  work- 
ers, with  a  knowledge  of  Yiddish.  Ex- 
perienced or  with  case  work  experience. 
One  of  the  positions  is  for  a  worker  to 
assign  hospital  rates  for  patients,  which 
offers  a  good  opportunity  for  one  with  a 
pleasing  personality  and  a  knowledge  of 
case  work  and  family  budgets.  Write  fully, 
•taring  age,  education,  experience.  State 
minimum  salary  expected.  Address  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  yth  &  Reed  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


ASSISTANT  ADMITTING  WORKER 
in  large  dispensary  in  middle  west  Social 
worker  with  case  work  experience;  dis- 
pensary or  hospital  experience  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Must  speak  Yiddish. 
6034  SUKVET. 


WANTED:  High  type  Jewish  woman  as 
social  worker  with  girls  paroled  from  state 
institution.  Apply  Jewish  Board  of  Guard- 
ians, 228  East  I9th  Street 

MALE  SUPERINTENDENT  wanted 
for  a  150  bed  Jewish  Childcaring  Institu- 
tion in  eastern  seaport.  Reply  stating  qual- 
ifications to  6041  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
petition*  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Are.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

MEN  WANTED 

MEN  interested  in  advancing  in  the 
field  of  social  work  are  wanted  as  students 
in  The  National  School  for  Institution  Ex- 
ecutives and  other  Workers.  See  classified 
Ad  on  Page  607. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
Inc.  (16  East  ssrd  Street,  New  York  City), 
requires  young  women  for  resident  posi- 
tions in  private  families  supervising  prob- 
lem children  under  the  Bureau'*  direction. 
Must  have  similar  experience  or  training 
and  experience  in  social  work.  Kinder- 
garten work  or  teaching.  Good  salaries 
and  training  courses  offered.  Write  quali- 
fications. 


WANTED:  Experienced  worker  for 
Community  House.  Reference  required. 
The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities,  415 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED:  Trained,  experienced,  family 
case  worker  to  carry  small  case  load  and 
assist  in  case  supervision.  Position  offers 
opportunities.  Salary  $1800.00.  State  age, 
health,  religion,  general  education,  train- 
ing and  experience.  Send  photograph  with 
application.  Address  Family  Welfare 
Bureau,  315  Sixth  Street,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

WANTED:  Two  social  investigators, 
male,  for  Classification  Clinic  at  Sing  Sing 
Prison.  Apply  Warden,  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Social  case  worker,  Jewish, 
with  experience  in  supervision  of  students 
and  workers  in  training.  £031  SuKVtr. 


PERIODICALS 

THI  AMEUCAN  JOURNAL  OP  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYQENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  DISCRIMINATING  SERVICE 
ARE  YOU  USING  IT? 

Trained   and  experienced  workers  are   available  for  such   positions   a* 

S"*111"'  Sec.rejf,rie*  Nurses— school   and   industrial:  — 

Medical   Social   Workers,  R.N.  Hospital,   School  and  Institutional  :— 

Family  C«se  Workers  Superintendents 

Personnel  and    Employment  Graduate  Nurses 

De»ns  Dietitians 

Principals  Matrons  and  Housekeepers 

Teachers  Recreation  Workers 

Secretaries— -churches,    schooli  Secretaries 
doctors'   offices 

When  you  have  a  position  to  fill  notify  us  of  your  requirements. 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 
100  East  42nd  Street  Ashl.nd   6000  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc.  * 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11    East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social    Work   Dept.   in   charge   of   Pauline   R. 

Strode,     Ph.B.     University    of     Chicago    and 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civics    and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isr  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE,  31— Varied  experience, 
familiar  with  institutional  child  care,  vo- 
cational guidance,  adaptable,  ten  yean 
managerial  capacities,  desires  connection 
at  once  with  orphanage  or  allied  organi- 
zation. 6029  SUKVET. 

CAMP  DIRECTOR  seeks  connection 
with  institutional  or  private  camp.  Ten 
years'  experience.  Now  engaged  in  insti- 
tutional work  of  like  nature.  6042  SURVET. 

EXECUTIVE  desires  position  with  Com- 
munity Chest  or  Welfare  organization. 
Special  training  and  experience  in  both 
fields.  6020  SURVET. 


SUPERINTENDENT  and  MATRON 
with  special  training  and  experience  will 
be  available  after  February  ist  for  Chil- 
dren's Home,  Correctional  Institution  or 
Boys  School.  Best  of  references  furnished. 
Apply  6033  SURVEY. 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO,  of  long  exper- 
ience, available  for  individual  instruction 
in  settlement  house  or  other  institutions. 
Moderate  fee.  6040  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  SUPERINTENDENT  immed- 
iately available  for  institutional  position. 
Fifteen  years  experience.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. Home  for  Aged  or  Sanitarium  pre- 
ferred. 6043  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  WOMAN  desires  position  a* 
dietician  in  summer  camp.  Experienced. 
Excellent  references.  6044  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  superintendent  in  home 
for  dependent  or  delinquent  girls,  where 
modern  methods  are  desired.  12  years  ex- 
perience. 6045  SURVEY. 


"Home -Making   as   a   Profession' 

Is   s   SO-pp.    llLhandbook— It's  rRKX.      Home-Modr 

DoBMtlc   Science   auurtn.   lor  uactunt.    InjtiluUeo 

management,  etc..   and  for  borne  making  efficiency. 

A.B.  **kMl  et  He.,  Etenomlci.  Ml  E.  Mrs  St..  Cklss* 
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FANfPHLETS 

CANDY  MAKNG  FOK  „  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  ilas.  folder  describing  home- 
itudy  coure,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVE)  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sampli  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Avc  ,  Chicago. 

"SOME  DESUUBLE  GOALS  FOR  MOTION  PIC- 
TURES—A CoNSireRATiON  OF  MOTION 
PICTURES,  CHILWEN,  AND  COMMUNITY 
LIFE."  H.  Dors  Stecker,  Apartment  49, 
3362  Readng  Road,  Cincinnati,  Pre- 
printed fron  che  Proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  n 
pp.  Ten  tents  per  copy;  five  cents  in 
quantities  if  100. 

LESSONS  IN  GOVERNMENT.  Four  page, 
leven  lessen  pamphlet  for  naturalization 
classes.  Sinple  .  language  and  large 
type.  Thin  edition.  Samplei  on  request. 
Postpaid,  3>c.  a  dozen,  $2.00  a  hundred. 
Address,  icarj  M.  Allen,  35  Easterly 
Avenue,  Alburn,  N.  Y. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 

CONNECTICUT  GRADUATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION: 
New  Haven,  February  7-9.  Secretary,  Margaret 
K.  Stack,  175  Broad  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  WELFARE: 
Scranton,  Felruary  8-11.  Secretary,  Cora  D. 
Greene,  311  S  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN: 
Memphis,  Tsnn.,  February  13-15.  Address: 
Elyria,  Ohio. 

SOUTHWEST  SOCIAL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE:  Dallas, 
Texas,  February  13 -March  24.  The  Director, 
2419  Maple  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas. 

NORTH  CAROLIS*  INSTITUTE  on  PARENTAL  EDU- 
CATION: Raleigh,  February  14-16.  Address  T. 
Browne,  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
Raleigh. 

"oNrERENC"      ON      CHILD      STUDY      AND 

JK:  Chicago,  111.,  February  16- 
fiva  T.  Lawton.  5606  Black- 
hicago,  111. 

ENCE  ON    SOCIAL  WORK:     Wfl- 
7  16-17.  Secretary.  Miss  Mar- 
Delaware    Avenue,    Wilming- 

AL  GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION: 
Boston,  MalKJjusjJ**'  •  February  23-25.  Sec- 
retary, Virgiifh  Peeler,  Box  No.  2,  Teachers 
College,  N.  Y.  C. 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  CONFERENCE  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN: 
Toronto,  Canada,  February  23-24.  Secretary, 
Anna  M.  Engel,  Detroit  Public  Schools, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

AMERICAN  ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC  ASSOCIATION:  New 
York  City,  February  24-25.  Address:  Dr. 
David  Levy,  145  East  57th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

OUTHWESTERN  REGIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  CON- 
FERENCE: Dallas,  Texas,  February  24-25.  Sec- 
retary, Harry  Lee  Virden,  4900  Abbott  Avenue, 
Dallas.  Tex. 

ATIOMAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DEANS  OF  WOMEN: 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  February  27 -March  1. 
Secretary,  Elizabeth  M.  Hause,  High  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  :  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  February  25 -March  1.  Secre- 
tary, S.  D.  Shankland.  1201-16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  NEGRO  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  February  29,  March 
1,  2.  Director,  Laurence  A.  Oxley,  N.  C. 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER: 
New  York  City,  March  3.  Address.  25  West 
43rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION:  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  March  6-9.  J.  Artman, 
308  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

CONFERENCE  OF  SOUTHERN  MOUNTAIN  WORKERS: 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  March  20-22.  Secretary, 
Mrs.  John  C.  Campbell,  John  C.  Campbell  Folk 
School,  Brasstown.  N.  C. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
MEETING:  Raleigh,  March  22-25.  Rebecca  F. 
Gushing,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C 

TEXAS  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Waco, 
March  26-28.  Secreary,  Miss  Gaynell  Hawkins, 
Civic  Federation,  2419  Maple  Avenue,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

ALABAMA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Mont- 
gomery, March  30,  31.  President,  Henrietta 
May  Thompson,  Auburn,  Ala. 


(Formerly  Atlas  Social  Worker*'   Exchange) 

A  Non-Philanthropic  Organization, 
Devoted  Exclusively  to  Charitable  Institutions. 

ALL  PHILANTHROPIC  ORGANIZATIONS  ARE  INVITED  TO 
BECOME   MEMBERS   AND   AVAIL   THEMSELVES    OF   THE 

Cooperating  Buying 

Free  Information  Service 

Social  Workers'  Free  Placement  Bureau 

Office  Service  for  Executives  Monthly  Publication 

424  Madison  Avenue  at  49th  Street  New  York  City 

Telephone:   VANDERBILT  9435  Membership  $10   frr    Yet* 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 

for   trained   executive   and   other 

worker*  in  institutions? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
position*  ? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  its  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

Winter    Semester    opens    February    6, 

1928. 

Registration  closes  January  30. 

For  further  information  address 

LEON    C.    FAULKNER,    Managing  Director 

THE    NATIONAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL 

Dobbs  Ferry  on   Hudson 

FOR    INSTITUTION    EXECUTIVES 

AND   OTHER   WORKERS 

New  York 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Allot    Bradlw. 

ahawi   Just  how  to  maki   horn* 
eoeklnf.     cake-maklns.     eandj 
mmhlnc  clve  bl»  profit*.  How  ifj 
eater,   run  profitable   TEA   ROOMS. 
Inni.  Cafeterias,  etc.—  orer  61  wan 
M   Hake  Money  I     Write   today   for   Him. 
Cooking    (or    ProOt."    ifi    FKEK 


Imricai  Sdntl  .(  H.nM  EOWBKI.  849  E.  58cb  SUM.  Cticui 


HOME  MADE  CANDY 


HOME  MADE  CANDIES  $.50  lb.,  E.  H. 
Miller,  Hillsdale,  R.2,  N.  Y. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THB 
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TOURS 


i  ui  ScaWhanaa  C™W.  $390 
ALLEN  TOUKS.  be.  1S4  krl*.  to^. 


EUROPE 


Student   and   Standard   Tours 

Parties  sailing  from  New  York  or 
Montreal  in  May,  June  and  July.  Good 
accommodations,  experienced  conductors, 
thorough  sightseeing,  moderate  prices. 
Liberal  terms  to  organizers. 

W rite   for   descriptive   booklet 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

SCO  Fifth  Avenue          New  York  City 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 

given  an  organizer  of  party  of  five.  Tours 
$350  to  $2,600.     Passport,   Visas  included. 

Established  1909 

BABCOCK  TOURS 

South  Orange,  New  Jersey 

EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER 

COMPLETE  and  unexpurgated  transla- 
tions of  Foreign  Masterpieces.  Privately 
Printed  and  Illustrated  Editions.  Rous- 
seau's Confessions,  Boccaclo's  Decameron, 
Balzac's  Droll  Stories,  the  Heptameron, 
Rabelais,  etc.,  $3.50  each.  Catalogue  upon 
request.  American  BooR  Collectors,  Dept. 
S5,  321  Broadway,  New  York. 

PRINTING.  500  letterheads,  i'/,  x  11, 
$2.50;  1,000,  $4.00;  half-size  letterheads, 
1,000,  $3.25,  good  bond;  500  634  envelopes, 
$2.00,  1,000,  $3.00,  prices  include  printing. 
Better  grade  paper  proportionate  prices. 
Small  publications  a  specialty.  Rue  Pub. 
Co.,  Denton,  Md. 
Surrey) 


HERE  IS  MORE  INSIDE  STUF 
ON  THE  OUTSIDE 

To  You,  of  the  Survey  Fellowship: 

The  difference  between  a  Member  of  Survey  Associates  and  an  ordinary  subsc 
to  The  Survey  or  Survey  Graphic  is  that 

A  non-member  subscriber  has  only  contracted  for  something  to  read. 

A  Member  of  Survey  Associates  has  assumed  a  responsibility — something  t(. 

The  essential  spirit  of  Survey  Associates,  and  of  The  Survey  and  Survey  Gr; 
which  are  the  carriers  of  its  research  and  interpretation,  is  embodied  m  the  fact  [i)"J 
the  enterprise  is  conceived  throughout  as  an  educational  institution,  as  little  derot 
money-making  as  a  college;  (2)  that  it  is  owned  and  in  the  last  analysis  controlled  1 
Membership. 


"V7"OU,  the  Members  of  Survey  Associates,  are  our 
*•  "livine  endowment,"  supplying  the  margin  between 
commercial  receipts — from  circulation,  now  above 
25,000,  and  advertising — and  the  whole  cost  of  main- 
tenance. Last  year  these  commercial  receipts  were 
about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  income.  As  for  the  rest  .  .  . 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  3Oth  1927, 
there  were  some  large  contributions,  very  needful  and 
welcome  indeed ;  but  nearly  three-quarters  of  our 
support  came  from  sales  of  the  magazine  and  adver- 
tising, and  from  contributions  by  members  in  sums  of 
$IOO  or  less  .  .  .  Approximately  JO  per  cent  of  them 
$IO  each. 


T  T  AS  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  you  might  do  a 
*•  •*-  bit  toward  helping  the  endeavor  in  which  you 
have  invested  your  ten  dollars  or  more,  by  interesting 
somebody  else  in  this  worth-while  business? 

It  happens  to  be  my  job  in  particular,  to  be  Shep- 
herd of  the  Membership;  not  only  to  keep  the  pasture 
fenced  so  that  none  of  the  sheep  shall  get  away,  and  to 
get  after  and  round  up  those  who  by  any  mishap  or 
spirit  of  adventure  get  over,  under  or  through;  but  also 
to  indulge  in  benevolent  kidnapping  of  those  wandering 


lonely  without  visible  shelter. 

up  quite  a  share  of  your  investment. 

If  you  believe  in  Survey  Associates;  if  oijre.  6 

with  all  allowances  made  for  human  defe) 1 

linquencies  of  best-intending   •  "A   m'1' j 

like  The  Survey  and  understand  its  ru 
poses — 

There  must  be  among  your  friends  at  least  one » 
maybe  several,  who  would  be  enthusiastic  aboi 
Survey  if  they  understood  it. 


HY  don't  you  tell  him,  her  or  them  about 
Associates?     Why  not  help  the  Shepherd* 
job  ?     Send   a   letter   containing  the    name   of 
Member   for   the   fellowship,    with   ten    doll;? 
more,  as  the  case  may  be  and  as  your  eloquen, 
have  served),  enclosed  or  pledged,  and  you  shall 
reply,  addressed  to  you  and  postage  prepaid,  j 
acknowledging   that  you   are  shouldering  anyw,: 
part  of  the  responsibility  that  you  paid  for  wt 
became  a  Member  of  your  Survey  Associates. 

JOHN  PALMER  jj 
Secret or 


P.S. — It  is  the  hand-picked  members  who  "stick".     The  best  hand-picking  is  that  done  by  those 
convinced.     Fancy  what  it  would  mean  to  The  Survey   if  every  Member  should  bring  in  just  one! 


M  A  K  L;  M 


SURVEYII 

UNEMPLOYMENT  HJER 


SfttEvePost 

//  MIRROR  OF 
//    THESE  STATES 

Leon  Whipple 


Shadows  of  Prosperity — Psychology  for  Lowbrows 
When  Mass  Production  Stalled  at  Henry  Ford's 


Cleanliness 
bibliography 

—now  compiled  for  the  first  time 


/CLEANLINESS  in  the  sick- 
>^>  room,  military  hygiene,  in- 
dustrial hygiene,  bath  laws,  home 
laundry  equipment  —  these  and 
many  other  practical  subjects 
show  the  range  of  material  listed 
in  the  first  Cleanliness  Bibliog- 
raphy, covering  two  hundred 
book  references,  which  has  been 
compiled  and  issued  by  the 
Research  Library  of  Cleanliness 
Institute.  This  Bibliography  has 
been  distributed  to  two  hundred 
of  the  larger  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  available 
also  through  the  editors  of  more 
than  one  hundred  leading  peri- 
odicals. 

The  two  hundred  titles  are  divided  almost 
equally  among  those  devoted  to  general  cleanliness, 
personal  hygiene,  the  home,  the  school,  and  stories 
on  cleanliness.  Books  published  since  1900  and 
accessible  to  Cleanliness  Institute  in  its  own  and 
in  neighboring  libraries  form  the  basis  of  the  list. 


Do  YOU  WISH  to  know  what 
physicians  ha<ve  said  about 
the  relation  of  a  clean  skin  to 
good  looks?  Or  the  best 'way 
to  remove  fruit  stains  from 
ti.ble  linen?  Or  how  to  locate 
inexpensive  teaching  mate- 
rial on  cleanliness  for  school 
children?  Or  what  are  the 
best  standards  of  swimming 
pool  sanitation  ?  The  Clean- 
liness Bibliography  is  a  guide 
post  to  the  sources  of  such  in- 
formation. 


Most  of  them  are  less  than  ten 
years  old.  A  few  volumes  are 
devoted  to  cleanliness  alone,  but 
in  othercases  specific  chapters  are 
noted  with  headings  and  page  num- 
bers for  the  reader's  convenience. 
Free  or  inexpensive  material 
on  cleanliness  is  often  welcomed 
by  teachers  and  by  others  whose 
opportunities  are  greater  than 
their  resources.  Such  publica- 
tions have  been  grouped  in  this 
Bibliography,  with  the  addresses 
of  the  government  bureaus, 
household  magazines,  manufac- 
turers, health  organizations,  and 
other  sources  from  which  they 
may  be  obtained. 

References  to  magazines  and  periodicals  are  now 
being  gathered  and  will  be  issued  later.  Specialized 
lists  to  follow  will  cover  such  topics  as  cleanliness 
of  the  skin  and  hair,  cleanliness  and  the  law,  clean- 
liness in  masterpieces  of  painting,  house  cleaning 
and  home  cleanliness. 


Price  of  the  BIBLIOGRAPHY:  2O  cents,  postpaid 

A  limited  supply  is  available  free  to  executives  of  or- 
ganizations working  for  public  welfare  and  education 

CLEANLINESS    INSTITUTE 

Established  to  promote  public  welfare 
by  teaching  the  value  of  Cleanliness 

The  Institute  is  constantly  preparing  publications  and  data  of  interest  to  educators, 
health  and  social  service  workers,  and  those  in  allied  professions.  It  invites  organi- 
z,ations  and  individuals  to  use  its  facilities.  Inquiries  will  receive  careful  attention . 

Address  CLEANLINESS  INSTITUTE,  45  EAST  17th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


In  the  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 


—when  Horse  Cars  were  "rapid  transit," 
—when  kerosene  provided  our  "bright  lights," 
—when  even  "ma"  rode  a  "bike," 
—when  telephones  had  to  be  "cranked," 

In  those  "good  old  days"  you  had  time  to  read  and 
keep  posted.  But  how  about  today?  Read  much? 
No — you  don't — you  CAN'T — you  "don't  have  time." 


THE  American  scheme  of  living  with  its  speed, 
and  speed  and  more  speed,  has  pretty  nearly 
"schemed"  you  out  of  that  time  you  need  to  keep 
in  touch  with  those  events  which  chronicle  progress. 

But,  for  you  and  for  those  millions  of  busy  people 
like  you,  there  is  published  in  magazine  form,  under 
the  title  of  the  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,"  A  GREAT 
MONTHLY  NEWSPAPER. 


It  brings,  in  carefully  condensed 
form,  the  real  news  of  the 
World  to  America's  busy  peo- 
ple. 

Prepared  for  the  busiest  of  busy 
people  by  the  "greatest  of  re- 
porters," Albert  Shaw,  it  en- 
able them  to  win  the  "Great 
American  Battle"  for  time  to 
keep  posted. 


A  Magazine  that  Really  Helps  You 

With  election  coming  on,  boiling  with  uncertainties, 
with  the  "Flying  Age"  just  ahead,  with  world 
science,  invention,  and  business  moving  faster  than 
ever  before,  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  a  necessity 
to  people  who  want  to  understand  what  is  really 
going  on  in  this  "Machine  Age." 

This  monthly  newspaper  takes  all  the  news  of  the 
world,  winnows  out  the  items  of  real  import,  finds 
the  connection  between  them,  and  presents  to  you  a 
clear,  interesting  summary  of  everything  worth 


while  that  has  happened 
during  the  past  thirty  days. 

It  is  a  History  of 
Today 

brought  up  to  date  each 
month.  In  addition  to  time- 
ly articles  by  specialists  on 
the  subjects  most  interest- 
ing to  you  each  month,  skil- 
ful editors  read  for  you  all 
the  periodicals  of  the  world  and  digest  the  articles 
important  to  you  in  your  daily  life  and  work.  You 
can  be  sure  that  nothing  will  be  written,  said  or 
done  anywhere  in  the  world,  which  you  will  miss 
if  you  rely  upon  the  Review  of  Reviews.  It  has 
been  performing  this  service  for  industrial  leaders, 
economists,  educators,  statesmen,  as  well  as  sales- 
men, tradesmen  and  skilled  mechanics  in  all  parts 
of  the  Country. 

Nowhere  can  you  get  a  vivid  picture  of  this  inter- 
esting world  for  so  little 
expenditure  of  money  and 
effort. 

"Joining-up"  is  simplicity 
itself — just  your  name  and 
address  with  a  check  for 
one  dollar,  and  along  will 
come  for  the  next  five 
months,  The  Review  of 
Reviews,  "America's  Great 
Monthly  Newspaper." 


1 


Review  of  Reviews 
Corporation 

55    Fifth   Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


S.G.-3-28 

Inclosed   please  find  $1.00  for  a  five  months'  trial   of 
The   Review   of   Reviews. 


Name 


IM1S  l-KUM'h" 

Iff   I'NLASV  RAI.KASS        1 

[Si,VSK.bn«, 


Address 


THE  SDRVEY.  published  semi-monthly  and  copyright  1928  by  SUBVEY  ASSOCIATES,  IIH-  ,  ll-j  K:ist  I'.'Ui  strort,  New  York.  Pries:  this  copy  (March  1.  1928;  VoL  MX. 
No.  11)  30  cts. :  $5  a  year;  foreign  postage.  $1  extra;  Canadian  60  eta.  Changes  of  address  should  be  mailed  to  us  two  weeks  in  advance.  When  payment  Is  by  check  a 
receipt  will  be  sent  only  upon  request.  Entered  as  second-class  matter,  March  25,  1909,  at  the  post  office.  New  York,  N.  Y,.  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  Acceptance 
for  mailing  at  a  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  In  Section  1103,  Act  of  October  3.  1917,  authorized  June  26,  1913.  President.  Robert  W.  da  Forest.  Secretary. 
John  Palmer  Gavlt.  Treasurer.  Arthur  Kellogg. 
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The   Union  oApartments 

250  East  105th  Street 
New  York  City 

Completed,  November,  1926 


Owned  and  Operated  by 

THE  UNION  SETTLEMENT 


1-2-3  and  4  <^pom  oApartments 
Rentals—  $35  to  $80 

Transportation  Facilities 

2nd  Ave.  Elevated  Sta.  i   minute  distant 

3rd  Ave.  Elevated  Express  Sta.  3  minutes 
East  Side  Subway  Sta.  5  minutes 

5th  Ave.  Busses  8  minutes 

For  particulars  apply  to:  — 

Brown,  Wheelock,  Harris,  Vought  &  Co.,  Inc. 

14   Wall   Street,    New    York    City  —  Rector    9040 


A  New  Menace  in  the 
Coal  Fields ! 

"Pittsburgh,  Feb.  10:  Unless  funds  are  speedily  forth- 
coming for  the  upkeep  of  a  physician  at  Avella,  a  mining 
center  about  45  miles  out  of  Pittsburgh,  a  striker  popula- 
tion of  over  four  thousand  families  will  have  to  go 
through  the  winter  cut  off  from  medical  aid.  This  too 
with  hundreds  of  families  being  evicted  and  diseases 
arising  from  cold  and  hunger  steadily  on  the  increase." 

We  have  received  many  calls  for  medical  and  nurse 
service  for  mining  camps.  A  number  of  camps  are  with- 
out a  physician.  Should  an  epidemic  of  any  infectious 
disease  break  out  in  the  flimsy  barrack  settlements,  the 
ill-clad,  badly  nourished  women  and  children  would  go 
down  like  straws  before  the  wind. 

We  are  now  establishing  a  fund  to  provide  visiting 
doctors  and  nurses  to  the  worst  afflicted  camps  for  the 
duration  of  the  winter.  Money  sent  to  this  committee 
marked  "medical"  will  go  direct  to  pay  for  doctors, 
nurses  and  medicine  in  the  mining  camps. 

Emergency    Committee   for    Strikers    Relief. 

Now  working  for  relief  of  Miners  and  their 

families  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Colorado. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  Room  1027,  New  York  City. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

FOR  some  weeks  the  threads  that  shuttle  through 
The  Survey  office  have  been  weaving  an  unex- 
pected picture  of  unemployment — men  and  women 
idle  in  every  section  of  the  country  because  they 
cannot  find  work  to  do.  It  has  become  more  and  more 
apparent  that  there  is  now  a  real  crisis — the  worst  since 
1921,  according  to  reports  on  labor  conditions.  From 
summaries  of  current  trends,  from  state  labor  department 
reports,  from  the  anxious  testimony  of  friends  of  The 
Survey,  social  workers,  physicians,  nurses,  teachers  and 
others  in  contact  with  wage-earners  and  their  families 
there  emerges  the  disquieting  picture  of  a  nation-wide  un- 
employment. The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  the  reiteration 
by  certain  commercial  and  official  groups  that  there  never 
has  been  such  prosperity,  especially  for  the  American 
wage-earner. 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  a  labor  economist,  LEO 
WOLMAN  reads  for  us  the  causes  and  the  portents 
of  the  falling  employment  barometer,  page  677.  He  feels 
that  we  face,  not  the  peril  of  a  sudden  crashing  storm,  but 
the  long,  slow  gathering  of  thick  weather,  and  he  interprets 
the  current  unemployment  in  terms  of  a  gradual  business 
recession,  our  uncontrolled  seasonal  trades  and  the  in- 
creasing mechanization  of  our  manufacturing  processes. 
MR.  WOLMAN,  who  was  chief  of  the  section  on  production 
and  statistics  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  a  member 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  U.  S.  Unemployment 
Conference  in  1921,  is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research  and  head  of  the  research 
department  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 


BECAUSE  social  workers  are  inevitably  among  the  first 
to  feel  the  impact  of  local  unemployment,  BEULAH 
AMIDON  of  The  Survey  staff  appealed  to  family  welfare 
agencies  in  widely  scattered  cities  for  unemployment  facts 
as  they  face  them.  Here  is  a  picture  of  out-of-work  wage- 
earners  in  terms  of  increased  case  loads,  mounting  appeals 
for  relief,  and  communities  still  complacently  unaware  of 
industry's  slowing  down.  Page  679. 

WE  have  counted  on  the  new  techniques  of  mass 
production  as  stabilizing  factors  in  the  jerky  organ- 
ization of  modern  industry.  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG,  editor  of 
The  Survey,  recently  returned  from  Detroit,  tells  what 
happens  when  mass  production  stalls,  a  record  of  lost 
work-time,  lost  wages,  family  and  community  disorganiza- 
tion caused  by  the  failure  of  large-scale  production  to 
apply  to  the  human  factor  in  production  the  forethought 
and  intelligence  turned  upon  machines  and  credit.  The 
backwash  of  the  Ford  lay-off  in  Detroit  left  stagnant  pools 
in  many  other  communities.  Ford's  resumption  is  a  factor 
for  revival.  Page  682. 

STATE  supported  unemployment  insurance  has  been 
put  forward  as  both  prevention  and  cure  for  in- 
dustrial instability.  FELDC  MORLEY,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  author  of  Unemployment  Relief 
in  Great  Britain,  maintains,  on  the  basis  of  English 
and  German  experience,  that  only  long  and  careful 
spade-work  will  make  us  ready  for  an  effort  to  apply 
this  remedy  to  American  industrial  conditions.  Page  687. 

T  TNEXPECTED  happenings  recently  aroused  Pitts- 
\_J  burgh  to  active  relief  measures  for  the  families  of 
miners  who  have  been  on  strike  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  to  consideration  of  the  underlying  industrial  problems. 
WILLIAM  PENN  is  the  joint  pseudonym  of  three  col- 
laborating contributors  who  know  both  Pittsburgh  and 
coal.  Page  690. 

rT~'HAT  truly  witty  saying  that  the  automobile  has 
J.  separated  us  all  into  two  classes,  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  furnishes  the  point  of  departure  for  the  new  garden 
city  announced  by  the  City  Housing  Corporation  of  New 
York.  For  in  Radburn,  "a  city  for  the  motor  age,"  the 
pedestrian  has  his  day  and  his  own  exclusive  right  of 
way  in  the  central  open  space  of  large  squares.  The 
story  of  the  comfort  and  grace  and  economy  of  this 
embodiment  of  the  vision  of  ALEXANDER  M.  BING  is  told 
on  page  694  by  GEDDES  SMITH,  sometime  member  of  The 
Survey  staff  and  now  director  of  publications  of  the 
Child  Health  Demonstration  Committee. 

THE  Saturday  Evening  Post  has,  we  believe,  never 
been  seriously  appraised  other  than  as  an  advertising 
medium.  Hence  the  significance  of  LEON  WHIPPLE'S  show- 
ing that  it  holds  up  a  true  mirror  to  the  great  average 
American  public,  its  habits  of  selling  and  buying,  its 
robust  belief  in  its  own  familiar  ways  of  doing  things, 
its  distrust  of  the  new  and  t!*e  foreign,  its  delight  in 
romantic  fiction  and  its  whole-hearted  morality.  MR. 
WHIPPLE  is  the  book  review  editor  of  The  Graphic  and  a 
professor  of  journalism  at  New  York  University.  Page  699. 

E'.M  and  Lena,  old  friends  of  our  readers,  have  gone 
and  got  married  and  are  bringing  up  the  youngster 
with  the  help  of  popular  psychology.  The  strange  hash 
that  it  makes  in  their  minds  furnishes  one  of  the  best  of 
the  stories  by  ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDGE,  who  took 
such  a  severe  case  of  psychology  at  Columbia  that  it  left 
her  marked  for  life  with  a  Ph.D.  and  a  job  as  referee 
— of  Lems  and  Lenas — in  the  Cleveland  Juvenile  Court. 
The  illustrations  are  by  her  distinguished  fellow  townsman, 
J.  H.  Donahey  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Page  704. 
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Shadows  of  Prosperity 
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By   LEO   WOLMAN 


'IRST  of  all,  this  American  prosperity  which 
has  confounded  observers  the  world  over,  is 
at  the  most  only  five  years  old.  It  began 
somewhere  in  1922.  It  has  been  charac- 
terized by  keen  competition,  falling  labor 
cost,  and  revolutions  in  industrial  technic  and 
management.  The  automobile  industry  has  played  a  large 
part  in  it.  Fifteen  years  ago  that  industry  was  new;  it  is 
now  no  longer  new.  It  may  not  yet  have  reached  its  satura- 
tion point  but  it  is  certainly  much  closer  to  it  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Meanwhile  the  construction  industry  has  by 
common  consent  passed  the  peak  of  its  post-war  boom.  In 
the  smaller  cities,  building  labor  has  suffered  and,  even  in 
New  York,  reliable  witnesses  report  considerable  unemploy- 
ment. Presumably  during  the  past  two  years,  and  more 
particularly  during  1927,  these  two  extraordinary  factors, 
favorable  to  the  continued  absorption  of  displaced  labor, 
had  begun  to  peter  out  and  unemployment  on  a  scale  and  of 
a  character  not  unlike  that  known  to  our  industrial  districts 
before  the  War  appeared  again  in  this  country. 

In  gauging  its  extent  and  significance  today,  it  should  be 
understood  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  direct  and  satis- 
factory measure  of  unemployment  in  the  United  States. 
Witness  the  astonishing  discrepancies  in  the  estimates 
considered  by  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference 
in  1921,  which  varied  from  3,500,000  to  5,500,000  per- 
sons. We  have  in  this  country  no  adequate  administrative 
machinery  for  registering  the 

unemployed   or   for   recording     

their  passage  from  one  job  to 

another  and  until  we  do  we     There    is    mounting    evidence    of    unemploy- 
shall  continue  in  the  dark  re-    ment — a  situation  so  serious  that  were  it  true 

of  the  stock   market,   there  would   be  grave 
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of     our      modern      industrial 
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tion  they  supply  in  many  countries.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, we  are  thrown  back  on  data  that  leave  the  most 
puzzling  questions  unsolved. 

What  these  questions  are,  it  is  easy  to  see.  Since  the 
War — and  in  some  cases  before — various  federal  and  state 
labor  departments  have  been  publishing,  monthly,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  and 
the  total  wages  received  by  them.  Wherever  collected  and 
by  whatever  methods  they  are  checked,  these  figures  appear 
always  to  tell  the  same  story  of  a  steady  decline  both  in  the 
number  employed  and  in  total  wages,  although  the  decline 
in  employment  is  greater  than  in  wages.  Thus  the  most 
recent  figures  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  show  that 
the  number  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  was 
nearly  12  per  cent  lower  in  1927  than  in  1923  and  the 
wages  paid  almost  8  per  cent  less.  Independent  investigations 
appear  in  general  to  confirm  this  trend.  If  there  were  no 
conflicting  factors,  it  would  be  simple  to  draw  the  plain 
conclusion  from  these  figures  that  something  like  IO  per  cent 
of  our  factory  population  were  unemployed  in  1927. 

Students  of  the  matter  concede  this  continuous  and  sub- 
stantial decline  but  point  to  the  growth  of  new  alternative 
employment  which,  in  their  judgment,  has  furnished  work 
to  those  laid  off  by  manufacturing  industries.  And  there's 
the  statistical  rub.  The  employment  statistics  of  the  rail- 
roads reveal  a  steady  decline  in  the  employment  of  railroad 
labor.  The  mining  industry  appears  to  be  in  position  to 

meet  the  needs  of  its  market 

• with    a   smaller    and    smaller 

labor  force.  There  remain 
only  two  great  occupational 
groups :  construction  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
trade,  commerce  and  clerical 
work.  The  last  includes  con- 
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so  inconsiderable  a  role  in  the  economist  who  has  spent  the  last  three  years 
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salespeople,  chauffeurs,  atten- 
dants at  filling  stations  and  in 
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statistical  series  in  any  measure  as  adequate  or  as  reliable  as 
those  for  manufacturing,  railroading,  and  mining.  Figures 
collected  and  published  by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce  indicate  an  enormous  growth  in  the  operations 
auxiliary  to  automobile  making.  But,  while  they  are  in- 
dicative of  an  actual  trend,  they  can  lay  no  claim  to  accuracy 
nor  can  they  be  used  to  estimate  the  volume  of  absorption 
of  factory  labor  afforded  by  these  new  occupations.  The 
construction  industry  likewise  grew  during  its  boom  period 
prior  to  1927;  but  its  growth,  like  that  of  manufacturing 
industries,  was  characterized  by  an  increasing  output  per 
man,  the  effects  of  which  on  employment  we  have  no  present 
means  for  measuring  at  all. 

WHAT,  then,  are  the  probabilities?  My  cursory 
analysis  of  the  present  and  immediate  past  has  not 
considered  crucial  factors  that  have  already  exerted  a  con- 
siderable, and  far  from  ameliorative,  influence  on  the  pre- 
vailing state  of  affairs.  Along  with  the  increase  in  efficiency 
of  American  industry,  there  has  been  steady  growth  of  our 
potential  working  population,  and  this  in  spite  of  immigra- 
tion restriction.  The  progressive  industrialization  of  Negroes 
and  of  women,  and  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  a 
growing  working  population  in  the  South  have  already  done 
much  to  aggravate  the  problem  of  unemployment.  They  will, 
in  all  probability,  make  it  even  more  difficult  in  the  near 
future.  For  in  a  period  of  severe  competition,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  present  phase  of  our  business  cycle,  the 
drive  for  lower  costs  and  cheaper  labor  is  likely  to  continue. 

Our  contemporary  unemployment,  also,  has  already 
assumed  peculiar  characteristics.  An  efficient  mechanized 
industry  inevitably  puts  a  premium  on  youth.  Lay-off, 
whether  because  of  business  slack  or  cf  improved  technic,  is 
more  and  more  likely  to  affect  the  older  werkers.  Such 
devices  as  old-age  pensions  and  mass  insurance,  which  in 
American  industry  have  assumed  amazing  proportions,  con- 
tribute to  the  same  result,  since  all  such  life-insurance  and 
pension  plans  are  cheap  only  as  long  as  the  average  age  of 
the  insured  is  low.  If  these  trends,  already  discernible, 
pursue  their  natural  course,  how  to  handle  the  problem  of 
unemployment  among  the  retired  workers  of  industry  will 
severely  test  our  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity. 

That  a  substantial  volume  of  unemployment  is  prevalent 
at  the  present  time  is  indisputable;  equally  so  the 
existence  of  forces  that  may  bring  in  their  train  waves  of 
even  more  severe  unemployment.  All  the  more  surprising, 
therefore,  has  it  been  that  conditions  such  as  have  existed  in 
this  country  for  a  year  past  have  elicited  so  little  public 
discussion  and  caused  so  little  public  concern.  One  common 
explanation  is  that  the  unemployed  American  worker  has 
suffered  little  actual  distress  because  he  draws,  while  he  is 
unemployed,  upon  his  accumulated  savings  or  investments. 
That  the  financial  reserves  of  workingmen  in  this  country 
are  far  in  excess  of  those  abroad  is  unquestionably  true. 
But  that  they  are  sufficient  to  tide  them  over  a  substantial 
period  of  unemployment  is  highly  doubtful  and  certainly 
not  capable  of  statistical  demonstration.  We  have  only  guess- 
work to  go  on  when  it  comes  to  this  central  problem  of  the 
capacity  of  the  American  workingman  to  meet  the  various 
risks  and  uncertainties  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  clear  that  much  of  the  general 
apathy  is  due  to  another  cause.  The  people  who  are  "up 
against  it"  lack  any  effective  machinery  of  expression.  Social 
protest  periodically  falls  into  disuse  in  this  country.  The 
million  or  more  unemployed  are  separate  and  isolated  in- 


dividuals, represented  by  no  labor  organization  or  another 
agency  like  it.  Each  goes  his  own  way.  Once  such  a  work- 
man drops  off  the  payroll,  he  is  no  longer  even  a  member 
of  a  company  union  and  that  agency  ceases  to  voice  his 
grievances  or  to  be  concerned  with  his  problems.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  vaunted  efficiency  and  stabilization 
of  American  industry  has  not  led  to  a  stabilized  labor  market. 
The  worker  who  loses  his  job  is  thrown  upon  as  disorganized 
and  anarchic  a  labor  market  as  ever  existed  in  this  country. 
The  more  advanced  employment  and  personnel  departments 
of  private  industry,  products  of  the  War  and  its  lessons,  do 
not  find  their  social  counterpart  in  an  integrated  chain  of 
public  employment  offices,  whose  function  it  would  be  to 
serve  the  interests  of  that  large  number  of  workingmen  who 
are  from  time  to  time  on  no  employer's  payroll. 

If  it  is  sound  industrial  and  business  policy  for  an  indi- 
vidual employer  to  organize  his  own  labor  market  scien- 
tifically, it  is  clearly  sound  social  policy  for  American  in- 
dustrial society  as  a  whole  to  procure  the  most  efficient 
organization  of  our  labor  market  as  a  whole.  The  wastes 
of  the  old  methods  of  employment,  now  largely  discarded 
by  the  more  enlightened  of  American  employers,  still  inhere 
in  the  general  labor  market,  where  the  unemployed  often 
receive  no  service  at  all  or  become  the  prey  of  sharks. 

WITHIN  a  single  industry,  and  more  often  a  single 
factory,  the  stabilization  or  regularization  of  in- 
dustry still  seems  largely  illusory.  Payrolls,  except  for  the 
all  too  short  periods  of  the  height  of  prosperity,  fluctuate 
with  frequency  and  with  violence.  Workers  are  added  when 
business  improves  and  are  dropped  when  the  tide  of  business 
turns,  much  as  they  seemed  to  be  in  the  years  before  1920. 
Establishments  that  have  achieved  regularization  or  that 
have  made  provisions  for  their  unemployed  workers  do  not 
appear  to  loom  larger,  with  the  passage  of  time,  in  the  total 
industrial  situation.  American  inventiveness,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  such  outstanding  contributions  to  the  problems  of 
management  in  its  relation  to  production,  has  not  been  in- 
voked to  meet  the  far  larger  problem  of  stabilizing  the  in- 
comes and  regularizing  the  work  of  the  industrial  workers  of 
the  country.  Industry  is  apparently  still  unprepared  to 
define  its  obligations  toward  the  men  and  women  who  con- 
stitute its  working  force  and  admit  that  hiring  and  firing 
involve  profound  social  consequences. 

This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  root  of  our  present  and  our 
future  unemployment  problem  in  American  industry.  The 
f  vidence,  difficult  as  it  is  to  use  it  in  the  face  of  prevailing 
optimism,  points  unmistakably  to  the  inability  of  industry  to 
exercise  effective  control  over  its  own  fluctuations.  Those 
who  first  and  most  seriously  suffer  the  effects  of  business  and 
industrial  instability  are  the  manual  laborers.  They  become 
all  too  frequently  the  charges  of  an  indifferent  and  un- 
organized community.  This  country  is  rich,  beyond  all 
imagination,  in  human  and  material  resources.  More  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world  we  are  in  a  position  to  ex- 
periment intelligently  with  neglected  social  problems.  In  the 
matter  of  unemployment  we  have  at  our  disposal  the  ex- 
perience of  the  many  countries  of  Europe  which  have  for 
years  devised  their  own  peculiar  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
problem.  We  are  in  a  unique  position  both  to  organize  the 
general  labor  market  and  to  make  provision  for  the  unem- 
ployed. We  have  the  resources  and  the  talent  to  fashion 
administrative  measures  that  should  ensure  the  benefits  and 
avoid  the  weaknesses  of  earlier  experiments.  We  will  do  so 
when  our  leaders  are  alive  to  their  social  responsibilities. 
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Along  the  canal  at  Manayunk,  a  factory  district  of  Philadelphia 


Is  Unemployment  Here? 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


EOR   the  first  time  in  seven  years  unemploy- 
ment is  on  the  front  page.    It  is  not  there 
as  a  local  situation — a  Ford  lay-off,  a  coal 
strike,  a  textile  mill  cutting  its  work-week. 
This  is  large  scale  unemployment,  men  idle 
in  every  industrial  center  because  they  can- 
not find  jobs.   Wage-earners  the  country  over  face  the  reverse 
of  that  rosy  picture  of  "unprecedented  prosperity"  at  which 
we  have  gazed  so  long  and  so  enthusiastically. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  warnings  of  a  falling  em- 
ployment barometer — an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  applications 
to  placements  in  the  public  employment  agencies,  many 
more  applications  for  home-work  permits  in  large  industrial 
cities,  a  steadily  mounting  number  of  men  seeking  shelter 
in  homes  for  the  homeless — bad  weather  signs  which  few 
of  us  noted.  With  the  beginning  of  1928,  distress  signals, 
local,  state  and  national,  began  to  go  up  rapidly.  In  New 
York,  for  example,  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
through  its  vice-president.  Otto  T.  Bannard.  president  of 


the  New  York  Trust  Co.,  sent  out  a  general  appeal  for 
"help  in  this  crisis,"  stating  that  it  is  "probably  the  worst 
we  have  had  since  1921.  Long  lines  of  men  wait  here  every 
day  in  the  hope  of  finding  work.  When  even  the  young  and 
able-bodied  are  being  laid  off,  can  you  imagine  how  hopeless 
it  is  for  men  who  are  ill  or  no  longer  young?"  Governor 
Smith  asked  the  State  Industrial  Commissioner  for  an  imme- 
diate report  on  unemployment  "to  determine  whether  the 
state  of  New  York,  with  its  large  public  works  program  can 
do  something  toward  relief  of  this  situation."  And  at 
Washington,  the  Jones  Bill,  providing  for  a  program  of 
emergency  public  works,  at  length  becomes  news.  It  embodies 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Unemployment  Con- 
ference, which  met  in  1921,  under  Herbert  Hoover's  chair- 
manship, and  which  had  gone  unheeded  for  seven  fat  years. 
A  fortnight  ago,  a  member  of  The  Survey  staff  gathered 
up  a  sheaf  of  reports  from  unrelated  groups  in  widely 
scattered  cities  in  all  of  which  there  was  mention  of  acute 
local  unemployment.  These  were  spread  out  before  a  labor 
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economist,  and  the  economist  was  asked:  What  does  this 
mean  ?  Is  there  general  unemployment  ?  How  much  is 
there  ?  Where  is  it  ?  Why  ? 

"There  is  no  crisis,  not  in  the  accepted  sense,"  said  the 
economist.  "This  has  been  coming  for  a  long  time,  slowly, 
like  a  glacier.  Nobody  has  paid  any  attention.  We  have  no 
general  system  of  labor  exchanges  or  unemployment  insur- 
ance, making  it  to  our  immediate  interest  as  a  nation  to 
know  how  many  men  are  out  of  work  and  why  and  where. 
If  we  want  to  get  a  picture  of  the  situation,  we  have  to 
pick  up  bits  here  and  there  and  piece  them  together.  Why 
don't  you  take  your  questions  to  the  family  welfare  agencies  ? 
They  get  the  first  impact  of  unemployment." 

THE  family  welfare  agencies  of  twenty-two  cities  outside 
New  York  replied  to  our  request  for  facts  about  their 
unemployment  situations.  Differences  in  record-keeping  and 
in  division  of  responsibility  among  the  agencies  of  the 
several  communities  make  it  difficult  to  compare  these 
reports.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  case  loads  in  industrial 
communities  are  markedly  heavier  this  winter  than  last,  and 
that  there  is  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  families 
forced  to  seek  help  because  of  involuntary  unemployment. 

In  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  the  heavier  end  of  the 
unemployment  load  is  carried  by  the  city  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  the  Charity  Organization  Society  reports, 
"They  are  experiencing  a  worse  situation  today  than  in  any 
year  since  1921.  For  instance,  in  the  week  of  January  6-12, 
26  per  cent  of  the  applicants  gave  unemployment  as  the 
main  cause  of  their  difficulty.  In  the  week  from  Janu- 
ary 13-19,  29  per  cent  and  in  the  week  of  the  aoth  to  the 
27th,  32  per  cent.  ...  In  the  year  July  i,  1926,  to  June  30, 
1927,  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  spent  about 
$310,050  in  family  welfare  relief.  They  have  increased 
their  fund  this  year  and  have  at  their  disposal  $436,525. 
This  increase  has  been  sought  on  the  basis  of  the  pressure 
from  an  unemployment  situation." 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Association  for  Community 
Welfare  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  indicates  more  acute 
unemployment  than  her  own  organization's  figures  (see 
table)  reveal:  "When  our  income  fell  off,  as  our  contribu- 
tors were  not  drawing  dividends,  our  policy  was  changed 
to  put  the  entire  burden  of  unemployment  on  the  Public 
Welfare  Department.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  depart- 
ment was  giving  relief  to  approximately  1,000  families  the 
week  of  January  21,  1928.  An  ordinary  case  load  for  them 
is  from  400  to  600  families.  The  head  overseer  of  the 
department  ascribed  the  increase  to  the  local  unemployment 
situation." 

Based  on  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed 
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Factory  employment  in  New  York  City  touched  a  new  low  level  in  1927, 
with  indication  of  a  still  further  downward  trend 


in  the  five  years  1919-1923,  the  Division  of  Statistics, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  repre- 
sents employment  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
state  as  77.2  per  cent,  the  lowest  point  since  the  depression 
of  1920-21.  "Boots  and  shoes  and  cotton  goods  are  the  in- 
dustries hardest  hit,"  Stockton  Raymond  of  the  Family 
Welfare  Society  of  Boston  points  out,  "employment  in  the 
former  being  represented  by  46.2  and  in  the  latter  by  62.5. 
At  the  public  employment  offices  the  ratio  of  applications 
to  positions  filled  is  higher  than  it  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years,  reflecting  the  situation  as  described." 

In  Philadelphia,  "there  is  considerably  more  unemploy- 
ment this  year  than  last,  and  the  number  of  applications 
coming  to  us  [Family  Society  of  Philadelphia]  is  excep- 
tionally heavy.  .  .  .  Last  November  we  received  307  applica- 
tions, which  is  a  larger  number  than  in  any  November 
since  1918,  the  November  of  the  influenza  epidemic.  In 
December,  1927,  we  received  340  applications,  but  there 
have  been  two  Decembers  since  1918  when  we  have  received 
more  applications  than  this.  ...  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  obtain  jobs,  and  there  is  ho  doubt  that  except  for  the 
winter  of  1921-2  this  is  the  worst  period  through  which 
we  have  gone  in  ten  years." 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  "there  is  a  decided  increase  in  un- 
employment. At  present  there  are  probably  38,000  unem- 
ployed people  here,  which  is  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent 
in  our  usual  unemployed  population." 

"The  unemployment  situation  in  Milwaukee  this  year 
has  been  the  worst  since  1922,"  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  reports.  "However,  the  situa- 
tion has  not  been  serious  enough  to  term  it  a  crisis  and  all 
indications  point  to  a  decided  improvement  from  February 
on.  The  situation  might  have  been  worse  had  the  winter 
been  more  serious." 

In  New  York,  the  State  Labor  Department  reports  that 
in  December  employment  touched  its  lowest  point  for  the 
year  1927,  and  that  in  January  approximately  2O,OOO  wage- 
earners  were  laid  off.  This  pulls  the  index  of  employment 
"lower  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  trough  of  the 
depression  in  the  summer  of  1921." 

The  Industrial  Bulletin  of  the  department  gives  the 
number  of  workers  registered  for  each  100  places  open  as 
165.4  f°r  December,  1927,  as  compared  with  137.2  for 
November,  1927,  and  116.3  for  December,  1926. 

A  voluntary  employment  agency  in  New  York  City 
icports  that  in  January,  1927,  it  secured  207  jobs  for 
265  applicants  through  960  contacts.  This  January  it  was 
able  to  get  only  149  jobs  for  489  applicants,  and  over  two 
thousand  interviews  were  required. 

When  jobs  are  scarce,  industrial  home-work  increases. 
Nelle  Swartz,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, New  York  Labor  Department,  states  that  while  the 
applications  for  home-work  permits  usually  average  ten  a 
day  at  this  season,  they  now  average  more  than  twenty. 

Men  and  women  are  out  of  work  in  industrial  centers, 
according  to  the  available  evidence,  not  because  we  face 
a  sudden  crisis,  but  because  of  slower  and  less  dramatic 
influences :  uncontrolled  seasonality  in  many  trades,  grad- 
ual business  recession,  increased  mechanization  of  industry. 

"Among  many  causes  responsible  for  the  increase  in  un- 
employment is  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labor," 
Richard  A.  Flinn,  chief  of  the  division  of  employment  for 
the  New  York  Department  of  Labor,  states.  "Steam 
shovels  now  excavate  in  building  construction,  subway  con- 
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struction,  state  road  construction  which  formerly  gave  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  unskilled  workers.  Conveyors  take 
the  place  of  wheelbarrows  in  transporting  building  material 
to  the  building  mechanic.  In  modern  shops,  conveying 
machinery  carries  the  product  in  the  process  of  manufactur- 
ing from  the  place  where  it  enters  as  raw  material  to  the 
place  where  it  is  placed  by  machinery  on  the  freight  car  or 
motor  truck.  Many  of  these  indoor  jobs  are  not  available. 

"Electrical  appliances  including  the  vacuum  cleaner,  wash- 
ing machine,  the  electric  iron,  have  curtailed  the  demand 
for  casual  women  workers  and  the  wet-wash  laundry  has 
lessened  the  demand  for  the  casual  laundry  worker. 

"Finally,  the  surplus  of  strong,  able-bodied  unskilled 
workers  has  given  the  employer  the  opportunity  to  select 
more  carefully  and  as  a  result  the  applicant  who  does  not 
look  strong  and  healthy  or  who  is  no  longer  young  finds 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  employment." 

Chicago  has  caught  the  backwash  both  from  the  Ford 
lay-off  and  the  soft  coal  strike.  The  city's  widely  heralded 
building  and  engineering  program  has  brought  an  influx 
of  men  looking  for  jobs.  At  the  same  time,  steel  and  iron, 
meat-packing  and  the  clothing  trades  are  "slowed  up"  and 
"freight  tonnage  has  declined,  throwing  trainmen  and 
dispatchers  out  of  work." 

Philadelphia  and  the  New  England  communities  suffer 
from  the  general  depression  in  textiles.  Fall  River  reports 
a  ten  per  cent  wage  cut  in  addition  to  a  three-day  work  week. 

In  St.  Louis,  "the  increase  in  unemployment  is  probably 
due  to  a  more  complete  shut-down  in  almost  all  types  of 
factories  employing  both  skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  .  .  . 
The  industries  in  St.  Louis  are  diversified,  but  we  have 
noted  that  several  of  the  large  chemical  companies  produc- 
ing patent  medicines  and  drugs  are  not  running  full  force, 
manufacturing  plants  making  steel  railroad  cars  are  almost 
shut  down,  canning  factories  are  employing  only  a  portion 
of  their  usual  force,  and  the  clothing  and  shoe  manufacturing 
companies,  which  represent  the  largest  single  industry  in 
the  city,  are  producing  less  than  last  year." 

In  Buffalo,  "The  industrial  situation  as  a  whole  has  been 
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bad  this  winter.  The  policy  of  retrenchment  began  as  far 
back  as  July  and  has  affected  the  whole  economic  situation. 
The  building  trades,  steel  and  metal  trades,  the  automobile 
and  the  auto  accessory  manufacturers  seem  to  have  been  our 
principal  sufferers.  ...  At  the  same  time  our  local  savings 
bank  deposits  have  increased  quite  remarkably.  .  .  .  Per- 
sonally, I  feel  this  is  because  of  the  quite  general  feeling 
that  jobs  are  so  scarce  that  those  who  are  employed  are 
putting  away  the  maximum  amount  in  savings  accounts  in 
order  to  meet  the  possible  break  in  employment." 

Portland,  Oregon,  reports  that  "All  our  local  industries 
are  involved  inasmuch  as  the  principal  industry  which  we 
have,  lumber,  is  only  at  50  per  cent  of  its  capacity  and  you 
can  see  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  all  the  other  local 
industries."  A  similar  situation  is  reported  from  the  United 
Charities  of  Dallas,  Texas:  "The  opinion  of  our  staff  is 
that  there  is  more  unemployment  this  winter  than  last 
winter.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  a  general  slowing  down  in 
all  industries.  The  situation  is  not  due  to  the  closing  down 
of  any  particular  industry." 

Three  basic  causes  of  widespread  unemployment  are 
set  forth  in  this  statement  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
"A  great  many  of  the  mines  in  districts  surrounding  Salt 
Lake  lay  off  men  regularly  each  winter.  These  men  pour 
into  the  city  hoping  to  find  work  here.  ...  In  addition  to 
the  general  business  depression  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
so  much  seasonal  work  here,  three  of  our  largest  concerns 
have  laid  off  men,  principally  through  the  installation  of 
improved  machinery." 
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N  the  present  situation,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the 
country  as  a  whole  or  that  individual  communities  are 
adopting  any  sort  of  program  for  the  relief  of  existing  unem- 
ployment or  for  checking  its  spread.  The  Survey's  question,  Is 
the  community  making  any  effort  to  alleviate  the  unemploy- 
ment situation,  such  as  a  cooperative  labor  exchange  or  in- 
creased public  work?  is  answered  with  an  unqualified  "No" 
by  the  family  welfare  agencies  of  Providence,  Jacksonville, 
Little  Rock,  New  Haven,  Fall  River  and  Portland. 

As  SIXTEEN  CITIES  REPORT  IT 


Total  active 


Cases   where  the   unem- 
ployment   was    a    factor 


1           1    Jan-    1    Jan.    II 
Dec.    Dec.      1-15,        1-15,      Dec. 
1926{  1927  \    1927  |    1928  ||l926 
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Jan.    Jan. 
1-15,  1-15, 
1927  1928 
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Baltimore,    Md  ||1,639|  1,866(1,528     |1,797     ||217 
Chicago,   111     ||3,282|3,372|3,203*   |3,390**.|| 

534  |372  |877 
1975|5295|346 
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II 
530*  || 

1 

Youngstown,  O  | 

457|     877|     270 

461     ||  »8 
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Cleveland   1  12,980|3,255|3,065 

II 

1,367  I 

Kansas   City,   Mo  ||1,218|1,357|    419*5 

338*5|| 

1 

St.  Louis  ||1,990|2,1S9|1,422 

1,812     ||396t 
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Boston   | 

467|    534| 

480     ||  89 
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|106 

Xew  Haven,    Conn.    .  .  .  | 

268|    287  | 

II  53 

73 

Little  Rock,   Ark.    .  .  .  .  | 

261|    321|    260 

300     ||  89 
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El   Paso,   Tex  | 

367|    364|    205 

173     ||157 
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480      ||    80 
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|106 
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630     ||472 
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388*|380** 

Denver,   Colo  | 

690|    615|    613* 

553t*||355 
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§  Major  cases,  three  month  period 
*5  Intake  only 

The  unemployment  situation  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  family  welfare 

agencies 

In  Salt  Lake  City  there  have  been  "tentative  group  dis- 
cussions but  no  definite  effort  made."  In  St.  Louis,  "the 
Community  Council  is  proposing  an  employment  bureau, 
which  will  not  go  into  operation  in  time  to  affect  the  situa- 
tion this  year."  (Continued  on  page  721) 
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When  Mass  Production  Stalls 

The  second  of  two  articles  on  Henry  Ford's  Hired  Men,  giving  some 
inklings  as  to  what  his  change  in  cars  has  meant  to  them — and  to  Detroit 


By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 


'CRES  of  modern  glass  and  steel  construction, 
huge  cement  works,  high  lines  and  ore  bins, 
blast  furnace  stacks  and  towering  ovens 
form  the  matrix  of  the  ocean-going  port 
Henry  Ford  has  dug  out  of  the  River  Rouge. 
This  is  his  Fordson  plant  at  Detroit — "home" 
of  Model  A ;  and  in  one  of  the  swift  new  Fords  I  was  swung 
along  a  concrete  road  that  led  into  it.  We  passed  a  junk 
pile  fit  for  such  company.  It  seemed  to  stretch  for  blocks, 
a  small  hill.  It  was  made  up  of  the  beams  and  plates  of 
transports,  built  for  the  United  States  Government  during 
the  War,  now  cut  up  for  scrap  for  the  Ford  furnaces.  Its 
contorted  shapes  looked  like  the  bones  of  prehistoric  sea 
monsters.  Doubtless,  the  skeletons  of  old  Model  T  Ford 
cars,  which  will  be  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap  in  1928, 
would,  if  they  were  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  piled  high,  make  a  small  mountain.  Such  things 
can  be  imagined  if  not  seen.  But  the  broken  hopes,  the  plans 
gone  wrong,  the  households  wrenched  apart,  the  children 
uprooted  from  schooling,  as  result  of  such  a  lay-off  as  that 
in  the  Ford  plants  in  1927  are  not  so  easily  visualized. 
They  are  there  nonetheless,  as  Detroit  knows  to  its  cost. 

Yet  so  far  as  I  could  gather,  no  acid  sense  of  responsibility 
had  etched  such  a  picture  on  the  retina  of  Detroit's  business 
leaders  as  something  that  should  be  dealt  with  realistically—- 
like the  urban  fire  hazard  for  example,  to  be  prevented, 
controlled ;  the  losses  spread  out  over  normal  years  by 
public  action  or  mutually,  industry  by  industry.  One  in- 
formant made  an  estimate  that  in  ordinary  times  500,000 
people  are  affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  Ford's  opera- 
tions in  and  around  Detroit.  Business  men,  city  officials, 
social  workers,  like  so  many  volunteer  fire  companies, 
responded  at  various  points  where  the  consequences  of 
unemployment  broke  out,  but  not  concertedly;  much  less 
in  a  way  to  get  at  the  tinder  of  its  abiding  immanence. 

What  happened  was  registered  statistically  on  the  chart 
of  the  Employers  Association  of  Detroit  from  which  the 
diagram  on  page  684  is  drawn  and  which  shows  a  sag  of 
from  twenty  to  seventy  thousand  jobs  throughout  the  last 
fifteen  months.  Detroit  early  experienced  the  industrial 
recession  and  a  spokesman  for  the  Ford  Company  maintains 
that  "Ford  was  the  last  to  feel  the  slump  in  this  city,  the  last 
to  begin  the  lay  off  and  the  first 
to  rehire,  and  it  is  not  to  him 
that  the  general  business  slump 
was  due."  Certain  it  is  that  one 
of  the  other  large  automobile 
plants  was  running  low  through- 
out this  period  ;  but  elsewhere  I 
was  given  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fluctuations  in  these  employ- 
ment curves  for  1925,  -26  and  -27 
register  fairly  accurately  the 


"MANKIND  PASSES  FROM  THE  OLD 
TO  THE  NEW  ON  A  HUMAN  BRIDGE 
FORMED  BY  THOSE  WHO  LABOR 
IN  THE  THREE  PRINCIPAL  ARTS- 
AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURE 
AND  TRANSPORTATION" 

— The  wording  of  the  Tablet  above  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  office  building  and  laboratories  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  at  Dearborn,  Michigan 


fortunes  of  the  Ford  workers.  A  Ford  official  told  me  that 
in  advance  of  their  final  lay-off  of  production  crews  last  May, 
they  set  25,000  as  the  figure  they  hoped  to  keep  within,  and 
he  thought  they  had  done  it.  Statistics  given  me  by  the  company 
show  82,890  on  the  payroll  last  June,  as  against  99,739  for 
June,  1926 — a  spread  of  17,000;  but  as  against  120,275  f°r 
January,  1926 — a  spread  of  37,000.  These  totals  take  no  ac- 
count of  local  companies  supplying  Ford  parts,  some  of  which 
shut  down  entirely.  A  social  worker  put  the  figure,  between 
maximum  and  minimum  production  at  the  Ford  plants  and 
those  serving  them,  at  60,000,  which  corresponds  roughly 
with  the  Employers  Association  chart.  A  lay-off  uf  25,000 
people  at  $6  a  day,  means  a  loss  in  wages  for  one  month 
of  $3,750,000;  a  lay-off  of  60,000  means  $9,000,000  a 
month  less  income  for  men  and  families. 

The  situation  was  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  several  other 
cars  manufactured  in  Detroit,  with  Ford  getting  off  the 
market,  had  a  boom  year  in  1927 — Hudson,  Essex,  Chrysler, 
Cadillac.  There  were  no  signals  of  panic.  Bank  deposits 
were  up.  New  skyscrapers  were  going  up.  Merchandising 
in  the  big  downtown  stores  was  satisfactory.  But  that  of 
the  outlying  stores  that  serve  the  residence  neighborhoods 
of  factory  people  was  poor.  Home  buyers  and  real-estate 
operators  were  in  trouble  all  down  the  line.  The  leniency 
of  banks  in  tiding  people  over,  was  not  alone  due  to  con- 
siderateness ;  it  would  have  been  disastrous  to  foreclose. 
Doctors  were  hard  hit,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  trade  or 
profession  that  did  not  feel  the  pinch.  The  municipality  was 
confronted  with  a  pyramiding  load  of  relief.  In  its  money- 
raising  campaign  last  fall,  the  Community  Fund  appealed  to 
well-to-do  Detroiters  for  $600,000  more  than  the  year  be- 
fore (and  they  responded) — $300,000  to  make  good  the  loss 
in  collections  from  wage-earning  families,  $300,000  to  carry 
on  the  greater  burden  of  work  thrown  upon  the  private 
medical  and  charitable  agencies  of  the  city. 

THE  Ford  family  was  one  of  those  to  respond,  giving 
$175,000  in  all.  Yet  I  do  not  gather  that  Mr.  Ford 
thought  through  his  relations  to  his  employes  in  a  way  that 
would  altogether  distinguish  between  their  households  and 
his  idle  coal  seams  and  his  timber  reserves  or  the  unused 
water  that  ran  over  his  spillways.  Since  his  comparatively 

short-lived  foray  in  paternalism, 
he  has  hewn  to  the  line  of  paying 
high  for  work  and  letting  the 
workers  take  care  of  themselves. 
"Put  it  all  in  the  pay  envelope." 
Ford  dealers  had  lean  months 
after  the  fat  of  the  years  also; 
and  I  imagine  Ford  lumped 
dealers  and  workers  together  in 
his  mind.  "Just  because  a  man 
can  raise  a  big  family,"  he  said 
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UNEMPLOYMENT-AS  REGISTERED  BY  THE  DETROIT  EMPLOYERS  ASSOCIATION 
Production  was  at  its  peak  in  Detroit  in  March,  1926.  From  then  to  August  the  employment  curve  followed  its  normal  course. 
But  by  mid-summer  it  began  to  sag  as  against  1925.  It  was  10,000  under  in  September,  40,000  under  in  October,  60,000 
under  in  December.  By  March,  1927—0  year  from  the  peak,  this  sag  stood  at  40,000;  and  ranged  from  20,000  to  30,000 
throughout  last  spring  and  summer.  From  then  on,  compared  with  the  sharp  decline  in  the  fall  of  1926,  the  employment  curve 
held  a  lefel  course  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Ford  plants  were  getting  into  their  new  production:  but  compared  with  the 
corresponding  months  of  1925,  the  curve  showed  an  under  of  50,000  in  September,  60,000  in  October,  70,000  in  November. 
The  graph  is  based  on  reports  from  firms  "whose  employing  strength  includes  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  working  force  of 

the  manufacturing  plants  in  the  Detroit  district." 


to  me,  "is  no  sign  that  he  is  a  good  workman.  With  eleven 
million  Ford  cars  in  use,  we  could  keep  a  big  force  going 
making  parts  for  Model  T.  We  had  a  lot  of  work  going 
forward  getting  ready  for  the  new  car.  We  staggered  the 
lay-off  so  as  to  spread  the  work  out.  We  gave  special  con- 
sideration to  married  men,  and  to  young  fellows  too,  be- 
cause it's  when  they  are  idle  they  get  into  trouble.  But" — 
and  here  it  was  that  he  stepped  on  the  gas — "I  know  it's 
done  them  a  lot  of  good — everybody  gets  extravagant — to 
let  them  know  that  things  are  not  going  along  too  even 
always."  Pure  rationalizing,  after  the  event,  I  took  this  to 
be.  His  mind  had  been  on  other  things.  He  had  been 
fighting  for  his  traffic  line  in  the  sun.  He  has  stated  that 
his  bank  balance  dropped  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  the 
process  of  changing  models.  And  one  of  his  associates,  who 
roundly  resented  criticisms  that  his  chief  was  callous  to  the 
consequences  of  unemployment,  held  up  as  a  fairer  measure 
of  the  man,  his  stewardship  of  his  wealth  when  it  came  to 
financing  the  new  car.  Ford  regarded  his  fortune  as  some- 
thing given  him  by  the  people  who  had  bought  Model  T. 
He  poured  from  his  huge  surplus  of  $350,000,000  in 
molding  his  new  instrument  of  service.  And  the  investment 
does  not  reappear  in  the  selling  price  of  Model  A.  That 
was  based  solely  on  the  new  production  costs.  Why,  as  he 
looked  at  it,  should  he  charge  people  interest  and  overhead 
on  what  they  had  given  him?  That  is  the  way  he  gives  it 
back.  So  my  informant. 

AT" ET  this  associate  was  free  to  admit  that  when  it  came 
to  dealing  with  a  period  of  unemployment,  there  was 
no  use  in  putting  a  gloss  over  things.  The  big  industries 
had  not  worked  the  problem  out  when  it  came  to  a  lay-off. 
And  in  a  sense  Ford  executives  were  amateurs  at  the  job. 
They  hadn't  had  a  real  lay-off,  he  argued,  in  twenty  years. 
And  at  the  Employers  Association  the  statement  was  made 
that  in  normal  times  the  labor  turnover  at  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  has  been  the  lowest  of  any  large  plant  in  the 
Detroit  district — 1^/2  to  3^  per  cent  a  month  as  against 
the  general  run  of  12  per  cent.  High  wages  and  steady 
work  have  been  the  rule. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  controlled  experiments  in  a  labora- 


tory that  conditions  which  complicate  a  problem  are  shorn 
off  so  that  its  chief  factors  can  be  observed  by  themselves. 
What  made  the  Ford  lay-off  stick  up  like  a  sore  thumb  was 
kindred  to  this  very  procedure  of  scientific  isolation.  Unless 
we  dig  beneath  the  surface  indications  of  the  press,  the 
American  people  are  still  in  piping  times  of  prosperity.  Here 
was  a  great  urban  district  sharing  in  it  up  to  the  hilt  as  late 
as  mid-winter  of  1926;  the  center  of  an  industry  which  has 
been  the  favored  offspring  of  the  new  century;  the  infant 
prodigy  of  that  industry.  What  happened  to  the  Ford 
workers  was  not  involved  primarily  in  a  general  depression, 
local  or  national.  Rather  it  was  a  dislocation  in  modern 
business  as  usual.  Market  changes  threw  this  speeded 
working  force  off  its  rails  of  constant  production  and  con- 
secutive employment.  Responsibility  for  what  was  done  or 
left  undone  to  cushion  the  predicament  of  Ford's  employes 
was  clear  cut.  No  labor  unions  had  a  footing  with  which 
he  had  to  reckon ;  nor  was  he  bound  up  in  local  or  trade 
associations  among  employers.  He  had  a  free  hand  and,  as 
brought  out  in  my  earlier  article,  it  is  because  he  did  the 
ordinary  things  in  the  ordinary  way  that  his  unemployment 
policy  is  significant  as  a  cross-section  of  American  economic 
experience. 

What  happened  at  the  Ford  plants  and  to  the  Ford 
workers  was  packed  with  meaning  as  to  how  much  security, 
humanly  speaking,  we  have  contrived  in  our  industrial 
civilization ;  and,  more  especially,  how  precarious  mass  pro- 
duction proves  to  be  as  a  basis  for  livelihood. 

By  a  unique  division  of  field  between  the  public  and 
private  agencies  of  Detroit,  practically  all  relief  work  among 
individuals  and  families  is  carried  on  as  a  charge  against 
tax  moneys  by  the  Social  Service  Division  of  the  Municipal 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  which  describes  itself  as 
the  "Family  Welfare  Society  of  the  Detroit  Community." 
There  are  trained  family  case  workers  on  the  staff  of  the 
division  and  in  1926,  for  example,  they  handled  well  toward 
ten  thousand  cases — more  than  half  of  the  total — without 
resort  to  relief  giving.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  here  that  we 
have  a  first  rough  index  of  burdens  which  the  hazards  of 
employment  threw  upon  Detroit.  The  total  amount  of 
relief  given  in  1925  was  $787,381  ;  that  in  1926,  $929,574; 
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that  in  1927,  $1,954,942,  or  more  than  the  two  preceding 
years  combined.  $72,539  was  given  in  relief  in  December, 
1925;  $150,950  in  December,  1926;  $248,187  in  December, 
1927.  By  November,  1926,  the  department  was  giving 
relief  to  8,000  individuals  as  against  5,523  in  November, 
1925;  by  January,  1927,  the  figure  had  gone  up  to  21,750 
as  against  8,559  twelve  months  before ;  by  March  it  had 
reached  24,117,  continued  around  15,000  throughout  last 
spring  and  summer,  and  stood  at  19,245  November  last. 

IN  these  comparisons  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  1925 
was  a  fairly  normal  year.  In  1926,  employment  (as 
shown  by  the  Employers'  Association  chart)  was  at  its  peak 
during  the  first  half  year,  but  by  December  twice  as  many 
families  were  on  the  books  of  the  department  as  the  year 
before;  throughout  the  winter  months  of  1927  they  were 
treble.  Unemployment  was  ascribed  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  dependency  in  35  per  cent  of  all  cases  in  the  1926  report 
of  the  department.  Commissioner  Thomas  A.  Dolan  put  it 
at  45  per  cent  for  1927.  As  time  went  on,  the  plants  of 
Detroit  firms  making  screws,  springs,  cushions,  bodies,  etc., 
of  whom  Ford  was  the  biggest  customer,  were  closed  down. 
Their  employes  were  out  entirely,  as  were  many  of  Ford's 
production  men  after  last  May. 
In  the  earlier  period,  Ford  men 
were  laid  off  and  on  in  shifts,  but 
Commissioner  Dolan  told  me  that 
for  over  a  year  the  department 
had  found  it  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  wages  of  men  thus 
staggered  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  Among  them  were 
men  who  had  worked  there  for 
ten  and  twelve  years,  but  could 
not  support  their  families  on  the 
part-time  pay.  In  most  cases  these 
people  had  exhausted  every  re- 
course before  applying  for  relief, 
or  for  help  in  finding  work 
through  the  department's  employ- 
ment bureau.  The  Ford  commis- 
sary which  sells  at  cost  on  a  cash 
basis,  offered  no  credit  to  help 
them  along.  The  city  department 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
little  neighborhood  merchants  who 
were  carrying  them,  by  giving  out 
orders  on  these  stores.  The 
emptying  of  shops  on  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  the  west  side  of 
town  was  illuminating  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  pay  envelopes. 
Meat  markets  closed,  drug  stores, 
moving-picture  houses.  In  a  thou- 
sand ways  the  lay-off  ravelled 
the  fortunes  of  households.  Help 

was  needed  to  keep  children  in  school.  Director  Harry  W. 
Zahrn  of  the  Social  Service  Division  stated  that  his  staff 
had  looked  up  hundreds  of  householders  who  had  applied 
for  cancellation  of  taxes  in  order  to  keep  their  homes.  In 
other  cases,  the  division  advanced  $30  to  $40  a  month  to 
keep  up  payments  made  on  houses  bought  on  the  instal- 
ment plan — resorting  to  this  as  a  more  constructive  move 
••han  to  let  families  lose  their  equity  and  then  pay  rent  for 
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them  elsewhere.  This  program  was  aided  by  banks,  which 
let  payment  on  principal  swing;  and  by  landlords  who  some- 
times preferred  to  have  properties  occupied  rentless  rather 
than  deteriorate  in  idleness.  One  owner,  with  over  a 
hundred  apartments,  was  $50,000  behind  in  rents;  but 
there  were  nonetheless  many  threatened  evictions.  Often 
families  managed  by  doubling  up  in  two  or  three  rooms. 
It  was  after  all  only  the  extreme  cases  that  came  to  the 
department.  The  Ford  company  has  won  deserved  appre- 
ciation for  its  employment  of  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the 
blind  in  its  specialized  jobs.  These  workers  shared  in  the 
ill  wind  and  were  of  course  least  able  to  secure  work 
elsewheic. 

The  crowded  waiting  rooms  of  free  clinics  registered  the 
inability  of  people  to  meet  their  ordinary  doctors'  bills.  The 
numbers  coming  to  the  Harper  Hospital  clinic  last  October 
were  a  third  more  than  in  October,  1925 ;  to  the  Children's 
Hospital,  a  half  more;  to  the  North  End  Clinic  double;  to 
Grace  Hospital  treble.  Even  the  child-placing  societies  felt 
it.  The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  dealt  with  i,in  cases 
last  October — an  increase  of  234  over  October,  1926,  of 
500  over  October,  1925.  These  figures  represent  not  only 
dislocated  homes,  but  households  no  longer  able  to  carry 
some  self-imposed  burden  of  love. 
Of  all  the  sufferers,  perhaps  the 
Negroes,  as  the  newest  comers  in 
Detroit,  were  hardest  hit.  A 
social  worker  in  a  Negro  district 
told  me  of  their  predicament,  but 
it  was  set  down  in  cold  figures  at 
the  City  Department.  Of  the 
4,029  families  given  relief 
last  November,  1,118  were 
colored,  or  28  per  cent. 
These  included  5,137  persons 
out  of  the  86,000  colored 
population  in  the  city.  More 
than  one  out 
of  twenty, 
in  the  old 
hard  phrase, 
were  "on  the 
town." 
With  these 
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No,  these  are  not  full  page  ads. 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
But  the  little  penny  papers  which 
bear  the  names  of  our  best  ad- 
vertised cars,  and  which  are  sold 
around  the  factory  gates  in 
Detroit,  and  are  put  out  by  the 
Communists  as  the  organs  of 
their  under-cover  shop  nuclei. 
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glimpses  of  the  consequences  of  the  employment  sag  in  De- 
troit which  had  its  anti-climax  at  the  Ford  plants  and  their 
subordinate  industries,  let  us  look  at  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  Ford  and  his  men  who  came  up  to  the  shift 
in  models  as  a  new  experience  for  both.  What  the  Ford 
Company  did  tallies  pretty  well  with  what  the  manufac- 
turers attending  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference 
thought  other  manufacturers  could  do  in  the  depression  of 
1921.  It  employed  men,  turn  about,  two  or  three  weeks  at 
a  stretch  so  as  to  spread  out  its  reduced  payroll  into  as  many 
pay  envelopes  as  possible.  It  kept  up  production  on  Model 
T  till  June  and  thereafter  continued  to  manufacture  parts 
(as  well  as  tractors  and  airplanes).  It  employed  large 
numbers  in  overhauling  the  plant,  designing  and  rebuilding 
machinery.  It  cut  the  working  week  to  five  days,  and  some 
of  the  time  and  for  some  of  the  departments  to  two  and 
three  days  a  week.  It  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  large  margin  of  floating  workers,  single  men — the  suitcase 
crowd — who  could  shift  for  themselves,  here  today,  there 
tomorrow.  And  another  margin  of  men  from  small  towns 
and  farms,  who  had  home  places  to  go  to, -and  might  wel- 
come a  vacation.  For  the  rest,  it  hoped  as  we  have  seen 
to  keep  the  cut  in  its  labor  force  down  to  25,000,  and  with 
part-time  work  on  its  staggered  shifts,  possible  jobs  in 
nearby  plants  and  the  savings  which  people  had  had  a 
chance  to  lay  by  at  the  high  wages,  it  assumed  that  they 
would  make  out  all  right. 

IN  cutting  down  the  crews,  a  foreman  would  keep  those 
he  considered  his  best  men.  But  as  a  chief  executive  in- 
formed me,  the  employment  department  scrutinized  the  case 
of  every  man  who  was  thus  let  go,  and  was  the  sieve  they 
relied  on  to  minimize  hardships.  I  talked  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  this  department  at  Fordson.  While  they  had 
turned  off  13,000  production  men  here,  their  force  of  tool 
makers  and  die  cutters  had  risen  to  5,000.  Ford  makes  a 
great  point  of  not  hiring  a  man  on  his  history — he  may  be 
from  Yale  or  Sing  Sing — the  point  is,  Can  he  do  a  day's 
work?  But  of  his  work  at  Ford's  there  are  short  and  simple 
annals — record  slips  on  file  in  envelopes  in  the  employ- 
ment office,  one  slip  for  each  position  the  man  has  filled  and 
the  foreman's  notation  as  to  why  he  quit  or  was  transferred. 
It  was  explained  that  the  policy  in  normal  times  is  to  transfer 
a  man  from  job  to  job  until  he  fits.  It  was  these  men  with 
fat  record  envelopes — shifters — that  were  the  first  to  go. 
A  cripple  who  had  made  good  had  a  far  better  chance.  As 
far  as  possible,  I  was  told,  they  transferred  married  men 
with  large  families — or  gave  them  preference  as  work 
opened  up.  Foremen  were  kept  on  at  ordinary  jobs  and 
ordinary  wages  and  key  men  in  the  assembling  crews  put  at 
other  tasks  till  they  were  needed.  The  men  who  were  laid 
off  were  entered  in  what  was  known  as  their  live  file — 
given  preference  in  new  employment:  they  held  on  to  their 
badges  and  to  their  store  checks,  enabling  them  to  save 
money  by  buying  at  the  Ford  commissary. 

This  employment  work  falls  under  a  service  division 
which  seems  to  be  an  agglomeration  of  activities,  covering 
much  of  everything  outside  of  production — the  upkeep  of 
the  physical  plants,  their  policing,  and  the  secret  service 
work  of  the  Ford  Company.  The  chief  of  this  division  won 
his  spurs  in  the  Naval  Intelligence  during  the  War  and  to 
his  desk  come  all  complaints.  "If  they  couldn't  stand  it," 
he  said,  "they'd  holler.  But  for  the  most  part,  it  was  the 
wives  that  let  us  know.  We  looked  into  every  letter  that 
came  in  where  a  man  was  going  to  lose  his  home  or  was  in 


bad  for  some  other  reason.  If  it  turned  out  that  way,  we'd 
look  around  and  find  a  single  man,  switch  him  over  to 
another  job  at  part  time  and  put  the  man  with  the  family 
in  his  place."  The  thing  that  seemed  to  bother  these  Ford 
executives  most  as  to  the  difficulties  the  employes  had  been 
up  against  during  the  lay-off,  was  that  small  store-keepers 
had  got  them  on  their  books  and,  especially  among  the 
foreign-speaking,  had  overcharged  and  fleeced  them. 

FOR  purposes  of  comparison,  I  turned  to  the  experience  of 
a  large  industry  in  a  mid-western  city  which  faced  re- 
duced production  in  the  aftermath  of  the  depression  of  1921. 
Here  the  first  move  of  the  employing  corporation  was  to 
put  the  situation  before  their  shop  committee,  on  which 
there  is  a  50-50  representation  as  between  employes  and 
management.  There  were  six  of  them  on  each  side  as  they 
sat  around  the  table  and  talked  it  through.  Policies  were 
adopted  from  time  to  time,  approved  by  the  shop  committee, 
and  interpreted  by  them  to  the  rank  and  file  of  employes. 
They  stopped  hiring  new  men  and  transferred  men  from 
one  department  to  fill  vacancies  in  another.  Later  they 
faced  a  choice  between  cutting  down  the  working  time  (and 
every  one's  earnings  proportionately)  or  laying  off  some  of 
their  old  men.  The  employes'  representatives  preferred  the 
former.  They  shut  down  Saturdays  and  then  Fridays. 
They  laid  off  those  boys  and  men  with  the  briefest  employ- 
ment records.  Unmarried  men  went  next.  These  measures 
practically  "solved  the  puzzle,"  which  in  its  later  stages 
called  for  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  number  on  their 
large  payroll.  Each  step  was  carried  out  by  the  manage- 
ment in  close  cooperation  with  the  shop  committee.  Every 
man  who  left  took  with  him  his  service  record  card  as  a 
help  in  getting  him  a  job  elsewhere.  The  employment  men 
of  the  company  engaged  the  collaboration  of  employment 
men  of  other  companies  in  connecting  men  with  such  jobs, 
and  members  of  the  shop  committee  bestirred  themselves 
likewise.  When  work  picked  up,  the  men  laid  off  were 
taken  back  on  the  same  basis  on  which  they  quit,  old  men 
having  the  first  chance  at  the  jobs.  Meanwhile  the  company, 
which  has  a  system  for  selling  its  stock  to  its  employes, 
granted  a  moratorium  on  payments,  and  loaned  money  on 
these  securities  to  help  the  men  swing  home-payments  and 
the  like.  The  union-management  agreements  in  the  Chicago 
garment  trades  have  gone  several  laps  further  than  this 
corporation,  not  only  in  setting  up  unemployment  funds  but 
in  moves  to  prevent  as  well  as  deal  with  broken  time.  Like 
them  the  company-union  procedure  described  did  not  by  any 
means  solve  the  hazard  of  unemployment,  but  it  took  off 
some  raw  edges.  From  the  management's  standpoint,  it 
kept  the  nucleus  of  their  working  force  intact.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  men,  it  not  only  recognized  tenure  of 
service  but  they  had  a  genuine  share  in  thinking  through 
how  a  difficult  corner  was  to  be  turned,  the  turning  of 
which  concerned  them  nearly. 

IN  contrast  at  Ford's,  while  there  may  have  been  lively 
considerateness,  man  to  man,  as  employes  were  laid  off 
or  taken  on  during  the  emergency,  they  had  no  participation 
whatever  in  dealing  with  a  situation  they  were  in  up  to 
their  necks.  In  workshop  slang,  decisions  came  down 
through  the  roof.  Responsibility  was  single  and  divorced 
from  those  who  most  sorely  felt  its  consequences.  Through  the 
roof,  came  the  intention  to  keep  discharges  down  to  25,OOO; 
but  that  did  not  hold  by  10,000  between  the  maximum 
for  1926  and  the  minimum  (Continued  on  page  722) 
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CHE  German  Republic  has  this  winter  put  into 
operation    the    most    ambitious    scheme    of 
compulsory  unemployment  insurance  yet  at- 
tempted in  any  nation.  Over  eighteen  million 
wage-earners   are   covered    by    this    plan,    as 
compared  with  about  twelve  million  insured 
by  the  state  against  loss  of  work  in  Great  Britain  and  as 
contrasted   with   the   uncertain   number,    certainly   under   a 
million,  who  are  protected  in  this  respect  by  private  plans 
now  operating  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  tribute  both  to  the  strength  and  the  practical 
idealism  of  Germany  that  an  experiment  of  this  magnitude 
can  be  undertaken  less  than  nine  years  after  the  close  of  a 
war  which  cost  the  country  its  foreign  trade,  its  merchant 
marine,  its  colonies  and  a  large  part  of  its  vital  mineral 
resources.  It  is  no  less  significant  that  the  new  unemploy- 
ment insurance  law  is  sponsored  by  the  most  conservative 
administration  post-war  Germany  has  had ;  that  its  in- 
auguration follows  charges  of  governmental  extravagance 
by  the  American  agent-general  for  reparations;  and  that 
it  aligns  Germany  with  Great  Britain  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  unemployment  is  an  insurable  risk  which  should 


be    a   communal    rather   than    an    individual    responsibility. 

Parliament  passed  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  British 
Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  in  1911,  and  English  experi- 
ence in  this  form  of  social  legislation  has  been  closely 
watched  in  other  countries.  The  influence  of  the  British 
model  on  the  new  German  system  is  marked,  though  the 
latter  has  benefited  by  the  failings  of  the  former  and  is 
in  many  vital  respects  more  carefully  drawn  and  more 
logical  than  the  English  scheme.  With  us,  individual  em- 
ployers may  insure  their  workers  against  unemployment  as 
part  of  a  company  welfare  scheme;  or  strong  unions  like 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  management  which  are  syndicalist  rather  than 
socialist  in  basic  philosophy.  I  feel  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  unemployment  insurance  by  industry  as  opposed  to  un- 
employment insurance  by  the  state.  'But  regardless  of  which 
is  preferable,  state  insurance  depends  upon  an  efficient 
system  of  public  employment  exchanges  as  its  basis. 

The  function  of  public  employment  exchanges  is  to  bring 
together  the  jobless  worker  and  the  waiting  job  with  a 
minimum  of  lost  time  and  a  maximum  of  mutual  satis- 
faction. Unemployment  insurance,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
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nothing  to  help  its  beneficiaries  find  work,  but  is  designed 
to  protect  from  the  worst  evils  of  involuntary  unemployment 
those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
The  two  devices,  one  curative  and  the  other  remedial,  are 
curiously  tangled  in  the  public  mind,  perhaps  because  they 
have  long  been  closely  associated  in  England.  In  Great 
Britain  the  national  employment  exchange  system  was  barely 
launched  before  state-operated  unemployment  insurance  was 
grafted  onto  it.  "A  special  feature  of  the  British  system  of 
exchanges,"  says  the  report  of  a  Parliamentary  committee  of 
inquiry  is  that  "these  were  founded,  not  solely  or  even  mainly 
as  placing  agencies,  but  in  order  to  prepare  machinery  for  the 
administration  of  unemployment  insurance." 

German  employment  exchanges  date  from  the  nineties, 
and  the  personnel  in  charge  has  developed  a  most  efficient 
technique  in  matching  applicant  and  job.  Here  the  effort 
has  been  to  develop  placement  work  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  usefulness  before  burdening  the  staff  with  a  com- 
plicated scheme  of  compulsory  insurance.  For  this  reason  the 
German  government  has  since  the  War  chosen  to  pay  out 
millions  in  carefully  regulated  doles  to  the  unemployed  rather 
than  to  initiate  prematurely  a  plan  of  universal  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Insurance,  in  other  words,  merely  caps 
a  structure  of  unemployment  relief  which  has  been  building 
for  over  a  generation  and  which  has  progressed  rapidly  since 
the  War. 

From  every  viewpoint  the  employment  exchange  is  the 
focus  point  of  the  German  system.  It  is  here  that  men 
receive  transportation  permits,  enabling  them  to  go  to  jobs 
which  the  nation-wide  organization  has  found  for  them  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  at  the  exchange  that  those 
trained  for  over-crowded  or  languishing  occupations  are  ad- 
vised about  lines  of  work  with  more  opportunity,  and  it  is 
here  that  free  vocational  training  is  extended  to  re-absorb 
worker?  displaced  by 
labor-saving  machin- 
ery or  other  factors 
beyond  their  control. 
The  juvenile  divi- 
sions of  the  ex- 
changes, as  in  Eng- 
land, work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the 
schools.  The  accu- 
rate information  filed 
in  the  employment 
exchanges  obviates 
the  laborious,  inquisi- 
torial and  often  in- 
efficient work  of 
emergency  agencies 
when  relief  work  is 
necessary  in  a  com- 
munity. Through 
these  files  the  men 
who  most  need  relief 
work  can  be  chosen 
with  due  regard  for 
efficiency.  And  in  all 
this  there  is  no  more 
stigma  of  charity 
than  in  using  the 
Postal  Savings  Bank 
in  this  country. 


A  writer  in  the  December  issue  of  The  American  Labor 
Legislation  Review  conveys  the  impression  that  a  network 
of  employment  exchanges  in  Germany  is  being  created  by 
the  new  law.  This  obscures  the  basic  lesson  for  America 
in  all  European  experience  in  unemployment  relief.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1921,  when  I  studied  employment  ex- 
changes in  a  dozen  German  cities  from  Munich  to  Ham- 
burg and  from  Cologne  to  Leipzig,  the  men  in  charge  \vere 
everywhere  optimistic  that  "in  a  few  more  years"  the  fed- 
eral system  would  reach  a  degree  of  efficiency  where  un- 
employment insurance  could  be  instituted  without  sacrificing 
placement  work.  Many  who  said  this  six  years  before  the 
passage  of  the  insurance  law  had  then  had  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  work  of  the 
exchanges. 

IT  is,  then,  with  due  appreciation  of  this  long  and  arduous 
spade-work,  that  we  look  at  the  new  German  unemploy- 
ment insurance  law,  realizing  that  any  attempt  to  parallel 
it  in  this  country  at  this  time  would  be  fantastic.  Operated 
by  the  federal  government,  With  local  committees  of  em- 
ployers and  trade  unionists  playing  an  important  part,  the 
scheme  has  the  support  of  all  parties  except  Communists 
and  some  of  the  ultra-Nationalists,  Left  and  Right  extremists 
who  are  often  in  amusing  agreement  on  social  legislation. 
The  measure  passed  the  Reichstag  on  July  7,  with  a  vote 
of  356  to  63,  and  is  now  being  put  in  full  operation. 

Under  this  law,  insurance  against  unemployment  is  made 
compulsory  for  nearly  all  manual  workers,  as  also  for  non- 
manual  workers  whose  annual  income  does  not  exceed  6,000 
Reichsmarks.  Any  one  out  of  work  must  register  at  the 
district  exchange  to  be  eligible  for  benefit.  The  acid  test 
of  an  applicant's  good  faith  is  his  willingness  to  accept  what- 
ever suitable  position  at  standard  wages  this  clearing  house 
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has  on  record.  The  new  law  also  compels  employers  to  list 
vacancies,  which  of  course  means  only  notification  and  not 
that  the  employer  would  be  compelled  to  give  work  to  appli- 
cants referred  by  the  exchanges. 

The  contribution  to  the  unemployment  fund  is  to  be 
not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  basic  wage  of  the  insured 
person.  The  premium  will  be  maintained  at  that  rather  high 
figure  at  least  until  a  federal  reserve  fund  has  been  created 
sufficient  to  pay  benefits  to  600,000  unemployed  for  a  period 
of  six  months.  This  is  an  actuarial  estimate  of  the  greatest 
probable  strain  on  the  system.  The  worker  pays  only  1.5 
per  cent  of  his  wage,  which  is  deducted  from  his  pay  en- 
velope. An  equal  amount  is  contributed  by  the  employer 
for  every  insured  person  on  his  payroll.  Unlike  the  Eng- 
lish plan,  the  German  government  makes  no  contribution  to 
the  fund,  though  it  pays  the  operating  expenses.  In  Eng- 
land, moreover,  the  premium  is  a  flat  weekly  sum,  which 
bears  more  heavily  on  the  poorly  paid  worker  than  the 
percentage  basis  of  contribution. 

Benefits  are  also  uniform  under  the  English  system,  vary- 
ing only  between  men  and  women  and  between  adults  and 
juveniles.  In  Germany  the  benefit,  like  the  contribution,  is 
a  fixed  proportion  of  the  normal  wage.  The  proportion, 
however,  varies  so  that  the  lowest  paid  workers  receive 
the  highest  percentage  of  their  usual  income  when  they  be- 
come eligible  for  unemployment  benefit.  This  aim  is  made 
administratively  practical  by  classifying  all  insured  persons 
in  eleven  wage  groups.  Class  I,  the  lowest,  covers  those 
whose  weekly  earnings  are  10  marks  or  less,  while  the  inter- 
vening groups  grade  up  to  Class  XI,  those  whose  weekly 
wage  is  over  60  marks.  In  each  of  these  classes  an  arbitrary 
base  wage  is  established  for  purposes  of  benefit  calculation, 
ranging  from  8  marks  in  Class  I  to  63  marks  in  Class  XI. 
The  benefit  carries  from  75  per  cent  of  the  base  wage  for 
those  in  Class  I  to  35  per  cent  of  the  base  wage  in  Classes 
VIII  to  XL  Allowance  for  dependents  may  increase  these 
benefits  to  80  per  cent  of  the  base  wage  in  Classes  I  and  II 
and  to  60  per  cent  of  the  base  for  classes  VIII  to  XL 

The  insured  person  becomes  eligible  for  benefit  one  week 
after  stopping  work,  provided  he  has  paid  26  contributions 
to  the  fund  during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  He 
may  then  draw  benefit  consecutively  for  a  period  of  26 
weeks  in  the  year.  This  maximum  may  be  extended 
to  39  weeks  in  special  circumstances. 

Payments  are  made  at  the  employ- 
ment exchanges  after  it  is  proved  that 
no  vacancy  suitable  for  the  applicant  is 
listed.  The  applicant  is  entitled  to  reject 
offers  of  work  paying  less  than  the  stand- 
ard trade  union  rate  in  his  calling;  un- 
suitable to  his  training  or  physical  con- 
dition ;  designed  to  fill  vacancies  caused 
by  strike  or  lockout ;  in  which  provision 
for  dependents  is  impossible.  But  benefit 
may  be  withheld  in  case  of  refusal  to 
take  suitable  permanent  employment 
elsewhere  in  Germany  or  in  case  of  re- 
fusal to  attend  free  courses  designed  to 
train  him  for  another  occupation  in 
which  the  labor  demand  is  more  active. 
Those  unemployed  as  a  result  of  a  strike 
voted  by  their  union  are  not  eligible  for 
benefit  during  that  unemployment.  Ap- 
peals from  decisions  may  be  taken  to 
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judicial  committees,  with  equal  employer  and  union  repre- 
sentation, attached  to  the  local  employment  exchanges.  The 
act  establishes  a  Court  of  Referees  as  the  final  appeal  body. 
This  is  located  at  the  reorganized  Federal  Employment  De- 
partment, now  the  most  important  branch  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  in  Berlin. 

Students  of  unemployment  insurance  will  recognize  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  provisions  here  summarized  follow 
the  British  model.  And,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  students 
of  unemployment  relief  in  general  will  recognize  how  in- 
separably state-operated  unemployment  insurance  in  both 
countries  depends  on  the  prior  development  of  nation-wide 
public  employment  exchanges.  In  both  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  these  basis  agencies  have  been  successful  because 
they  have  been  free  from  politics.  They  have  been  free 
from  politics  not  merely  because  they  were  organized  under 
civil  service  regulations,  but  perhaps  even  more  because  of 
the  watchful  cooperation  of  progressive  labor  and  employer 
organizations  in  a  development  designed  to  serve  both. 

While  the  organized  relief  of  unemployment  is  with  us 
in  a  most  rudimentary  state  of  development  Americans,  if 
sensible,  will  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  in  developing 
our  policy  on  the  subject.  Few  people  today  will  argue  that 
we  can  indefinitely  continue  to  regard  unemployment  in  the 
way  the  Arkansas  farmer  viewed  the  hole  in  his  roof: 
"When  it's  fair  the  hole  don't  matter  and  when  it  rains  it's 
too  late  to  do  anything." 

THE  outstanding  lesson  with  which  both  British  and 
German  experience  confront  us  in  that  it  is  idle  to  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  state-operated  unemployment  insur- 
ance in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  Whether  that  system 
would  be  applicable  to  American  conditions  is  an  interesting 
argument  which  need  not  be  examined  here.  The  issue  is 
academic  as  long  as  we  have  no  agencies  through  which  the 
validity  of  unemployment  in  the  case  of  every  insured  person 
may  be  effectively  tested. 

Even  to  those  who  deem  the  development  desirable,  state- 
operated  unemployment  insurance  in  the  United  States  can 
be,  for  years  to  come,  only  a  distant  goal.  But  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  system  of  public  employment  exchanges — a  prelimi- 
nary to  almost  every  form  of  effectual  unemployment  relief 
— the  foundations  are  already  constructed.  The  work  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service 
during  the  War  and  demobilization 
showed  that  effective  labor-placing  agen- 
cies can  be  built  and  coordinated  here. 
The  development  and  correlation  of  the 
municipal  employment  exchanges  already 
organized  in  many  American  cities  can 
begin  as  soon  as  it  is  realized  that  this 
is  the  most  logical  approach  to  the 
treatment  of  our  own  unemployment 
problem,  unsolved  by  all  our  efforts  to 
diminish  violent  oscillations  in  the  trade 
cycle. 

Community  action  is  the  first  requisite, 
for  while  the  problem  is  national  in 
scope  the  federal  government  should 
not  be  expected  to  take  the  lead  so  long 
as  nearly  every  industrial  community 
remains  as  apathetic  to  the  intelligent 
relief  of  unemployment  as  seems  the  case 
at  present. 
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Fate  Lifts  the  Lid  in  Pittsburgh 


By  WILLIAM  PENN 


fiITTSBURGH    knew   nothing   about    it— by 
habit.      Bank     clearings     satisfactory,     steel 
orders   going   up,    clubs   and   drawing-rooms 
cosy.    Everything  was  lovely  in  Pittsburgh. 
Had    there    been    a    coal    strike    in    Pitts- 
burgh?   Had  been   was  right.     Started  two 
years  ago.     All  over,  forgotten  now.     Thousands  of  men 
idle?    Barracks  still  along  the  coal-mining  roads  outside  of 
Pittsburgh — crowded,   ramshackle  shelters?    Coal  and   Iron 
police   keeping  women's   hands   off  the   new   pine   boarding 
nailed  over  the  windows  of  the  homes  from  which  they  had 
been  evicted  ?    Babies  growing  rickety  on  unbuffered  pota- 
toes ?   Just  propaganda  of  miners'  union  officials.    Sensational 
lies,  pumping  hot  air  into  a  lost  cause.     Coal  mines  were 
running — with  the  help  of  imported  Negro  labor,  to  be  sure, 
but  running.    If  these  fool  miners  would  hang  around,  after 
they  knew  their  strike  was  all  over,   whose   fault  was  it  ? 

Pittsburgh  had  forgotten  her  press.  The  newspapers  she 
had  had  were  always  right  with  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh  was 
always  right  with  them.  Had  had  ?  Pittsburgh  scarcely 
noticed  when  her  faithful  old  papers  were  knocked  down  on 
the  block.  Sold  ?  To  whom  ?  Why,  to  the  master  of  yellow 
journals,  big  and  little,  William  Randolph  Hearst.  A  bad 
winter  for  tabloids.  No  Hall-Mills  murders.  Snyder  case 
closed.  Faked  Mexican  documents  a  fizzle. 

But — a  dying  coal  strike.  Thousands,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  women  and  children  starving  along  the  roads  run- 
ning into  the  city,  while  Pittsburgh,  the  real  Pittsburgh, 
knowing  nothing  about  it  by  habit,  slept  under  rose  pink 
eiderdown  puffs.  Here's  a  chance! 

W.  R.  Hearst  sends  Fannie  Hurst,  author  of  Lummox 
and  Mannequin,  Liberty's  prize-winning  novel,  to  Pitts- 
burgh. After  forty  hours  in  this  "symbol-city  of  America"- 
this  "Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,"  who  "wears  black  pearls 
to  match  her  certain  matchless  kind  of  dusk" — Fannie  Hurst 
finds  that  "my  fine  lady  of  Pittsburgh,  with  smoke  plumes 
in  her  hair,  has  had  her  garments  jerked  aside  and  beneath 
her  finery,  she  is  covered  with  sores !" 

What  papers  W.  R.  Hearst  had  not  gathered  in,  his 
keenest  rival,  the  Scripps-Howard  United  Press,  had  de- 
veloped. Fannie  Hurst  was  prying  the  lid  open.  Pittsburgh 
was  rubbing  its  eyes.  Pittsburgh  was  buying  copies  of 
Hearst's  Sun-Telegraph  as  it  had  never  bought  newspapers 
before.  To  match  Fannie  Hurst,  the  Scripps-Howard  Press 
brought  in  Basil  Manly,  "nationally  known  economist," 
joint  chairman  with  William  Howard  Taft  of  the  War 
Labor  Board.  Manly  finds  Bolshevism  stalking  the  streets 
of  Pittsburgh.  Though  he  uses  the  economist's  vocabulary 
to  state  it,  Manly  agrees  with  Fannie  Hurst  in  substance 
when  she  trumpets  that  "I  have  never  beheld  the  equal  of 
the  scenes  of  human  squalor,  degradation,  poverty  and  misery 
that  exist  here  on  the  outskirts  of  Pittsburgh — this  Hades 
of  pain  and  oppression.  Regardless  of  who  is  right  and  who 
is  wrong  in  the  issues  at  stake — this  uncivilized  spectacle  of 
families  living  like  dogs  among  slops  in  kennels  opposite  the 
very  thresholds  of  their  vacant  homes,  is  wrong!" 

For  some  time  before   the   rival   newspapers   made   their 


raid,  a  group  of  ministers  of  all  faiths,  had  been  meeting 
here  and  there  for  social  fellowship.  They  hadn't  fore- 
gathered to  consider  any  particular  problem — just  to  get 
acquainted.  Having  touched  elbows,  they  warmed  to  one 
another.  A  Catholic  priest  wrote  a  letter  to  a  protestant 
minister  complimenting  him  on  his  new  church.  The 
minister  read  the  priest's  letter  from  his  pulpit.  Triumph 
of  the  religious  spirit. 

Then  the  coal  strike.  "What  about  this?"  the  ministers 
asked  one  another.  "Families  evicted  ?  Children  hungry  ? 
Why  not  get  the  facts  about  tb,is?"  They  argued  about  it  for 
two  hours — the  two  hours  usually  given  over  to  comfortable, 
pipe-and-fi relight  fellowship.  Three  bishops,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  and  the  leading  Jewish  rabbi,  together  with  a 
score  of  prominent  Protestant  ministers,  signed  a  statement 
appealing  for  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  families 
of  the  miners.  The  statement  was  carried,  with  headlines, 
in  the  press.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  Pittsburgh  had 
churchmen  of  all  faiths  acted  unanimously  in  an  industrial 
situation. 

The  Hungry  Club,  that  famous  free  forum  of  Pittsburgh, 
took  up  the  challenge.  It  invited  Colston  E.  Warne  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  to  discuss  the  human  aspects  of 
the  coal  strike.  Professor  Warne,  in  a  sober,  fact-faithful 
fashion,  helped  Fate  lift  the  lid.  Two  weeks  later,  Temple- 
ton  Smith,  one  of  the  younger  coal  operators,  told  the 
operator's  story.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that,  speak- 
ing as  an  operator,  he  invited  a  senatorial  investigation. 

Hearst's  paper,  the  Sun-Telegraph,  published  Templeton 
Smith's  speech  in  full.  "What  Mr.  Smith  glossed  over," 
it  pointed  out  editorially,  "was  the  fact  that  the  most  im- 
portant coal  company  of  them  all  actually  broke  its  wage 
engagement  with  the  union." 

THE  strike  was  dead ;  now  there  is  a  clamor  for  a  sena- 
torial investigation.  Investigations  have  happened  be- 
fore. What  has  never  happened  before  is  Pittsburgh's  in- 
jured, shocked  amazement  that  Fate,  making  use  of  news- 
paper rivalry,  religious  fellowship  and  a  luncheon  club, 
should  "lift  her  lid." 

The  business  leaders  of  the  real  Pittsburgh  organized  for 
the  relief  of  destitution  in  the  mining  camps.  The  executive 
committees  of  the  business  men  and  the  clergymen  have  met 
jointly  and  decided  to  unite  in  the  administration  of  relief. 
The  organization  already  set  up  by  the  social  agencies  in 
cooperation  with  the  churchmen  is  being  expanded  to  carry 
on  the  larger  undertaking;  again  a  new  precedent  in  the 
life  of  this  industrial  city. 

But  can  the  lid  be  clamped  down  again  with  the  old- 
fashioned  charity — milk  for  wailing  babies,  fuel  for  bare 
hearths,  shoes  for  cold  little  feet?  Can  Pittsburgh  just  patch 
up  her  torn  garments  and  go  her  old,  proud  way  ?  Perhaps 
she  can- — but  perhaps  Pittsburgh  herself  will  take  a  hand 
in  her  own  healing — in  the  cure  of  the  industrial  sickness 
that  has  broken  out  in  oppression,  hatred,  bitterness,  mis- 
understanding, waste,  suffering,  despair.  Who  can  say  what 
will  happen  next,  when  Fate  takes  a  hand? 


Courtesy  of  Milch  Galleries,   New  York 


In  this  group,  Labor's  End,  I  tried  to  portray  a  life  of  labor  complete 
in  itself,  and  used  the  beauty  of  youth,   middle  age  and  old  age 


Why  I  Take  the  Worker  for  a  Model 


By  MAX  KALISH 


WERE  I  a  sculptor  of  the  Greek  period,  I  should 
go  to  the  games  and  watch  the  athletes,  or  to 
the  baths,  and  create  the  beauty  to  be  found  there. 
Had  I  lived  during  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  Renais- 
sance, I  should  have  created  the  beautiful  and  spiri- 
tual of  that  period.  But  inasmuch  as  I  live  at  the 
present  time,  I  desire  to  create  those  subjects  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar,  mainly  those  people  who 
live  and  work  about  me,  those  whom  I  can  observe 
in  the  flesh;  I  seek  to  perpetuate  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  action  of  the  people  of  today.,  particularly  the  work- 
men of  America.  It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  only 
by  interpreting  our  own  time,  the  Industrial  Age,  can 
we  ever  hope  to  produce  a  real  epoch  in  art. 

Most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the  great   indus- 


trial center  of  Cleveland.  I  was  brought  up  among 
laborers,  working  with  them  in  shops  and  factories  in 
my  early  'teens.  They  appear  to  me  in  their  natural 
environment  fine,  sturdy  men,  ever  alert,  independent, 
forceful,  and  proud  of  their  work,  quite  in  contrast 
to  so  many  types  seen  in  Europe  where  the  laborer's 
position  is  negligible.  In  action  an  American  worker 
is  naturally  graceful  and  makes  a  subject  that  even 
the  Greeks  might  have  envied. 

My  attitude  towards  the  American  workman  is  not 
that  of  benevolence.  I  feel  that  he  is  quite  capable 
of  taking  care  of  himself,  union  or  non-union,  and 
the  white-collar  man  as  well.  He  is  the  maker  of 
this  great  industrial  age  and  to  him  should  go  part  of 
the  glory  and  the  credit. 


Courtesy  of  Milch  Galleries,  New  York 


BRONZE  BY  MAX  KALISH— LABORER 


Courtesy   of   Milch    Galleries,   New   York 
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Photo  by  Brown  Brothers 


This  z's  what  a  corner  of  one  of  Radburn's  superblocks  may  look  like 
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Photo  by  Brown  Brothers 

A  preliminary  and  diagrammatic  sketch  of  a  Radburn  superblock.    Note  especially  the  interior  park,  with  playgrounds  and 
school  within  it,  the  cul-de-sacs  fringed  with  houses,  and  the  foot-paths  alternating  with  the  cul-de-sacs  which  extend  inner- 
block  communication  to  every  house 
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The  typical  "cheap"  subdivision  in  American  real-estate 
practice  presents  a  parade  of  the  wooden  soldiers,  with  little 
houses  marching  stiff  and  tall  up  and  down  straight  or 
earnestly  sinuous  streets,  squad  by  squad,  in  close  order.  To 
get  a  quick  picture  of  Radburn,  by  contrast,  imagine  the 
regiment  of  wooden  houses  drawn  up  in  hollow  square 
instead  of  by  columns.  Order  your  soldiers  to  right- 
about-face, so  that  they  turn  their 
backs  on  the  world  and  look  at 
each  other  across  the  greensward, 
then  let  them  stand  at  ease,  and  you 
have  a  tableau  of  your  new  town. 

Or  take  a  New  York  city  block — 
2OO  by  600  feet — and  pump  ambition 
to  lead  a  better  life  into  it  until  it 
expands  to  ten  or  fifteen  times  its 
present  area — say  till  it  measures 
over  a  thousand  feet  on  one  side  and 
nearly  two  thousand  on  the  other. 
Run  a  broad  strip  of  park  through 
its  long  axis — a  strip  as  wide  as  the 
distance  from  Forty-first  to  Forty- 
second  Street — and  let  narrow 
tongues  of  green  shoot  out  from 
either  side  of  it  like  legs  from  a 
centipede.  From  the  long  side  streets 
let  short  cul-de-sacs  push  in  toward 
the  park,  so  that  an  inthrust  of  street 
alternates  with  an  outthrust  of  park. 
(The  diagrammatic  plan  makes  this 
clearer.)  The  result  is  the  distinctive 
unit  of  the  new  town — a  broad 
rectangle,  modified  as  necessary  by 
topography,  with  automobile  ways 
running  around  it  and  penetrating  its 
outer  fringe,  and  with  some  600 
families  living,  playing,  and  studying 
inside  it — where  no  automobile  can 
enter.  Here  is  the  beginning  of 
effective  separation  of  foot  and  wheel 

traffic — a  more   thorough-going   and    radical   proposal   than 
any  hitherto  offered  by  town-planners. 


Alexander    M.    Bing,    president    of    the 
limited-dividend  City  Housing  Corporation 


TO  appreciate  how  far  this  separation  will  go  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  more  closely  the  structure  and  use  of 
these  superblocks,  a  handful  of  which — put  together  with  due 
regard  for  the  lay  of  the  land  and  for  their  relation  to  the 
town  center,  the  industrial  area,  and  the  railroad — will 
make  up  the  whole  of  the  town.  Arterial  traffic — that  which 
does  not  originate  or  end  in  the  town — will  be  routed  around 
its  edge.  Local  traffic  will  use  the  streets  that  surround 
each  unit — streets  varying  in  width  from  60  to  120  feet — 
and  the  cul-de-sacs,  which  will  be  narrow  paved  streets 
without  sidewalks,  and  which  will  carry  water,  sewers, 
and  other  public  utilities.  The  automobile  entrance  to  the 
house  will  be  on  the  cul-de-sac.  The  kitchen  also  will  face 
on  the  cul-de-sac,  so  that  the  street  front  of  the  house  will 
be  a  better-bred  equivalent  of  the  old  "rear."  It  is  perfectly 
possible  by  competent  planning  to  make  this  service  and 
automobile  entrance  to  the  house  dignified  and  attractive. 
Living  rooms  in  the  house  face  as  far  as  possible  away 
from  the  street — for  why  turn  one's  nose  toward  the 
gasoline  supply  any  oftener  than  necessary?  The  houses  at 
the  end  of  the  cul-de-sac  will  look  directly  across  the  wide 
park-belt.  Those  along  its  sides  will  overlook  a  double 


strip  of  private  gardens — from  which  all  sheds,  garages  and 
similar  encumbrances  are  barred — and  the  public  footpath 
which  bisects  it.  These  foot-paths,  linked  up  with  the  park, 
give  a  complete  system  of  inner-block  communication  for 
the  six  hundred  families,  and  if  the  final  town-plan  makes 
it  possible  to  link  the  park-belts  together  it  will  be  possible 
for  all  the  25,000  people  to  go  from  their  own  garden-front 
door  to  any  part  of  the  town  with  a 
minimum  of  street-crossings.  And  if 
they  wish  to  drive  to  the  shopping 
center  or  railroad,  parking  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  problem  of  the  motor  age 
and  planned  for  in  advance,  with 
parking  space  measured  in  acres  and 
segregated  from  street  traffic. 

But  the  footpaths  by  no  means 
tell  the  whole  story  of  these  open 
spaces  at  the  heart  of  each  super- 
block.  It  is  estimated  that  two  units 
— 1, 2 Jo  families — will  have  children 
enough  for  an  elementary  school  of 
efficient  size.  By  putting  the  school 
building  in  the  park  at  a  point  near 
a  street-crossing  into  another  park, 
the  planners  make  it  possible  for  half 
the  children  to  walk  to  school  with- 
out even  setting  foot  on  a  traffic 
street,  and  the  other  half  to  reach 
the  building  with  only  one  crossing 
where  protection  can  be  concentrated. 
The  school  playground,  tennis-courts 
for  the  whole  family,  and  small  play- 
grounds for  the  small  children  are  all 
placed  in  the  interior  park — which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  as  large 
as  two  or  three  Manhattan  blocks. 
A  very  considerable  part  of  the 
family's  daily  life  can  therefore  be 
lived  inside  the  superblock.  The  man 
of  the  house  on  his  way  to  and  from 

work,  the  family  on  a  holiday  excursion,  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  the  coal-man  and  the  ice-man  will  use  the  street,  the 
cul-de-sac,  and  the  service  entrance.  The  family  on  its  way 
to  play,  the  wife  dropping  in  on  her  neighbors,  and  most 
important  of  all  the  children  on  the  way  to  sandpile  and 
school,  will  use  the  garden-ways.  The  essential  quality  of 
the  superblock  is  that  of  a  livable,  largely  self-contained 
area  accessible  to  traffic  but  not  dominated  by  it  as  is  the 
ordinary  street. 

This  distinctive  unit  of  planning,  moreover,  has  marked 
economic  advantages.  In  New  York  City  32  to  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  land  area  is  set  aside  for  streets.  In  Clarence 
A.  Perry's  study  of  the  Neighborhood  Unit  (see  The 
Survey,  December  15,  1927),  which  is  an  earlier  step  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  Radburn  plan,  streets  are  allotted 
27.4  per  cent  of  ground  area.  Radburn  will  give  up  only 
12  per  cent  to  through  streets  and  another  9  per  cent  to 
cul-de-sacs,  making  a  total  of  21  per  cent.  The  amount 
saved  in  paving,  lighting  and  piping  these  streets  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  paying  for  the  park  land  in  Radburn, 
which  will  amount  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  and  will  be 
so  disposed  that  in  effect  everybody  lives  alongside  a  park. 
It  is  a  good  bargain  for  the  householder  to  sell  him  park 
frontage  which  he  can  enjoy  every  day  in  place  of  street 
improvements  which  he  will  never  need. 
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Never  is  a  long  time.    The  heart  and  soul  of  successful 
town    planning    is    permanence.     While    conventional    city 
plans  take  care  to  establish  set-back  lines  with  an  eye  to 
future  street  widening,  Radburn  seeks  to  set  up  so  perfect 
a   balance   between    highways   and   the   occupancy   of   land 
that   streets    (except   possibly   the    arterial    highways)    will 
never  need  to  be  changed.    It  may  or  may  not  be  possible 
to  accomplish  this:  zoning  and  deed 
restrictions  will  be  used  to  the  limit, 
and  the  nature  of  the  plan  itself  is 
such  that  there  will  be  small  incentive 
to   meddle   with   residence   areas   for 
the   sake    of   stepping   up    values   by 
business     development     or     excessive 
apartment  building — the  ever-present 
curse     of     growing     suburbs.      The 
greatest  threat  to  the  permanence  of 
housing  standards  in  Radburn  comes 
from  its  limited  area  and  the  pressure 
of   surrounding    developments.     The 
townsite    now    held     by    the     City 
Housing    Corporation    is    less    than 
half    the    area    of    Welwyn    Garden 
City    and    only   about   a   quarter   of 
that    of    Letchworth.     To    the    west 
and  north,  outlying  fringes  of  Pater- 
son  and  Ridgewood  come  close  to  its 
boundaries.    There  is  no  opportunity 
for  a  protective  belt  of  open   land, 
and  no  assurance  that  the  immediate 
environs    of    the    town    will    not    be 
exploited  in  detrimental  ways  or  that 
other   builders   will   not   reap   specu- 
lative by-products  of  Radburn. 


of  the  economic  scale  is  still  unprovided  for.  At  such  wage- 
levels  industry  must  lift  its  workers  before  the  town  planner 
can  do  much  for  them.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why 
a  family  with  a  total  income  of  say  $2,500  should  not  be 
able  to  make  the  ten  per  cent  down  payment  on  a  Radburn 
house  and  carry  the  upkeep  and  amortization.  The  City 
Housing  Corporation  will  hold  title  to  store  properties  and 
take  the  increment  of  value  in  rents. 


BUT  that  is  for  the  long  future  to 
show.    What  sort  of  house  will 
Radburn  offer  and  what  will  it  cost? 
The   City   Housing   Corporation   has 
experimented     freely    with    building 

methods  and  has  studied  the  results  with  painstaking  care. 
Sunnyside  was  at  best  a  tour  de  force,  for  the  wasteful 
layout  imposed  by  the  city  map  and  the  rigid  building  code 
fixed  the  limits  within  which  the  planners  could  operate. 
Radburn  is  by  contrast  virgin  territory,  so  that  the  full 
benefit  of  imaginative  site-planning  can  be  realized.  At 
Sunnyside  the  best  the  corporation  could  do  was  to  sell  a 
six-room  brick  row  house,  soundly  constructed  and  com- 
fortably equipped,  for  $8,500.  Comparison  of  house  with 
house  is  difficult  because  of  a  multiplicity  of  factors.  But 
it  appears  that  in  Radburn  a  six-room  house,  free-standing 
or  joined  in  small  groups,  somewhat  larger,  room  for  room, 
than  the  Sunnyside  house,  with  a  garage  added,  and  close 
to  more  generous  park  space,  can  be  built  to  sell  for  from 
$7,000  to  $7,500  on  the  same  easy  terms  as  those  in  force 
at  Sunnyside.  Incidentally  the  tentative  plans  for  the  town 
include  an  even  smaller  unit  that  is  still  adequate  for  small 
family  use — a  four-room  house  (built  in  pairs)  with  a 
kitchen-dining-room  on  the  street  side  and  a  living  room 
facing  the  garden,  two  bedrooms  and  bath  upstairs  and  a 
basement  workshop  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

Who  will  live  in  the  garden-houses  of  Radburn?  Clearly 
a  house  selling  at  $7,000  or  a  little  less  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  lower-paid  silk-workers  of  nearby  Paterson.  No 
miracle  is  promised  here,  and  the  wage-earner  at  the  bottom 


The  Realities  That  Radburn  Faces 

People  are  congregated  uncomfortably 
in  and  about  a  metropolitan  nucleus 
where  land  is  so  dear  that  decent  modern 
housing  cannot  be  built  on  an  economic 
basis  for  the  lowest  ranks  of  wage-earners, 
and  only  by  shrewd  economies  for  the 
next  higher  income  group. 

People  tend  constantly  to  move  out  of 
the  most  crowded  into  the  less  crowded 
areas :  New  York  is  losing  population  at 
the  core  and  gaining  at  the  periphery. 

Even  in  suburban  areas  building  is 
mostly  speculative  and  uncontrolled  by 
comprehensive  planning,  so  that  land  is 
hastily  exploited  and  is  subject  to 
menacing  changes  in  use. 

In  spite  of  such  hazards,  Americans 
prefer  to  own  land  rather  than  lease  it  as 
in  England. 

With  rare  exceptions  every  family  out- 
side the  crowded  city  and  above  the 
poverty  line  has  an  automobile  or  plans 
to  have  one. 

The  worker  with  an  automobile  has 
no  special  interest  in  being  close  enough 
to  his  work  to  walk  to  it,  and  probably 
prefers  to  live  at  some  distance  from  it. 

The  automobile  has  a  dual  aspect:  it 
is  a  convenience  when  you  ride  and  a 
nuisance  and  hazard  when  you  walk. 


HO  will  come  to  Radburn  to 
live?  Its  proximity  to  Pater- 
son  makes  it  very  likely  that  there 
will  be  an  early  migration  of  better- 
paid  wage-workers — foremen,  clerical 
workers,  skilled  artisans — from  that 
city.  It  is  also  well  within  the  com- 
muting zone  from  New  York,  and 
it  may  have  a  small  share  in  draining 
off  some  part  of  the  population  which 
is  always  leaving  Manhattan  for 
more  human  surroundings.  It  may 
house  workers  who  earn  their  wages 
in  the  nearer  manufacturing  cities  of 
the  New  York  region— Newark  and 
Jersey  City,  for  example — particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  road- 
building  throughout  this  district  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  new 
tunnel  and  projected  bridge,  so  that 
communications  are  rapidly  im- 
proving. It  is  just  as  easy  to  travel 
away  from  the  city  as  toward  it  on  a 
good  road.  It  may  house  workers  who 
work  in  the  town  itself — and  here 
enters  a  very  interesting  question. 

The  trend  of  regional  planning 
theory  ever  since  .the  garden  cities 
were  first  projected  in  England  a 

quarter   of   a  century   ago   has   been 

toward    the    establishment    of    small 

self-contained  communities,  including  factories — usually 
those  using  electric  rather  than  steam  power  and  employing 
skilled  or  semi-skilled  workers.  In  full  sympathy  with  this 
theory  the  City  Housing  Corporation  announces  that  it 
hopes  to  attract  to  Radburn  plants  of  this  sort — printing 
plants  or  small  machine  shops,  for  instance,  perhaps  aero- 
plane factories!  An  excellent  location  is  available  for  such 
works — level  acreage  with  generous  sidings.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  English  garden  city  was  predicated 
on  two  factors  which  were  all-important  in  England 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  are  of  much  less  importance, 
relatively,  in  America  today.  Rail  transportation  was  re- 
quired by  all  industries;  and  the  British  workman  wanted 
to  walk  home  at  noon  for  a  hot  lunch.  Motor  trucks  and 
good  roads  have  multiplied ;  and  the  American  workman 
wants  to  drive  to  his  work ;  his  wife,  to  be  frank, 
would  usually  rather  not  have  him  underfoot  at  noontime. 
This  puts  a  new  face  on  the  self-contained  town.  So  even 
if  industries  come  to  Radburn  their  workers  may  live  else- 
where, and  the  workers  who  live  in  Radburn  may  travel 
afield  to  their  work. 

Even  so  the  new  town  can  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  housing  of  wage-workers.  The  concentrated 
metropolis  and  the  balanced  garden  city — the  one  overgrown 
and  getting  worse,  the  other  limited  and  planned  for 
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permanence,  are  alike  in  that  the  majority  of  their  workers 
live  and  work  in  the  same  community.  In  the  great  city  the 
link  between  home  and  workshop  is  the  anachronistic  "L" 
or  the  atrocious  subway.  In  the  garden  city  the  link  is 
presumably  a  few  blocks  of  shady  street.  But  the  automobile 
is  another  possible  link.  In  the  smaller  big  cities,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  and  others,  the  saturation  point  in  the  use  of  the 
automobile  by  wage-workers  is  near  at  hand.  In  a  skillfully 
planned  countryside  this  link  will  remain  for,  years  to  come 
not  only  entirely  practicable  but  actually  the  preferred 
means  of  daily  transportation. 

It  is  possible  then  to  visualize  three  general  types  of 
development  in  the  New  York  region — so  much  of  it,  that 
is,  as  has  not  already  been  stamped  with  big-city  or  big- 
suburb  characteristics.  The  first  would  be  a  continued 
concentration  of  manufacturing,  trade  and  business  of  all 
kinds  in  great  units,  with  workers  increasingly  forced  to 
live  at  a  distance  in  residence  suburbs,  and  transportation 
converging  narrowly,  like  spokes  of  a  wheel,  on  these 
working  centers.  The  second  would  be  the  wide  distribution 
of  garden  cities,  each  of  them  a  self-contained  unit  of  work 
and  workers,  communicating  with  each  other  merely  for  the 
exchange  of  goods  and  materials,  and  focussing  on  the  great 
city  chiefly  for  shopping,  amusement,  higher  education,  and 
credit  facilities.  This  alternative,  while  it  may  come  to 
pass  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  is  all  but  Utopian  in  the 
New  York  region  where  property  is  already  so  largely 
anchored  to  existing  uses.  A  possible  third  plan,  which  lies 
closer  to  the  probabilities  as  they  appear  today,  is  to  con- 
sider the  whole  region  as  an  ordered  complex  of  manu- 
facturing, business,  transportation  and  residence,  with 
reservations  for  recreation  and  the  production  of  a  limited 
amount  of  choice  perishable  foodstuffs.  Knots  of  factories 
and  knots  of  residences  would  be  scattered  more  or  less 
evenly  over  the  total  area,  interspersed  with  parks  and  open 


spaces,  and  linked  together  with  a  shrewdly  planned  cobweb 
of  roads  in  such  a  way  that  travel  and  transportation  would 
be  criss-cross  rather  than  convergent.  Into  such  a  scheme 
Radburn — or  many  Radburns — would  fit  admirably,  whether 
it  ever  has  any  factories  or  not. 

In  vigor  of  conception,  and  in  singleness  of  purpose — 
social  values  being  placed  before  profit — the  City  Housing 
Corporation's  new  project  takes  its  place  beside  the  English 
garden  cities.  There  are,  however,  important  differences  be- 
tween them.  C.  B.  Purdom,  finance  director  of  Welwyn 
Garden  City,  defined  the  English  scheme  in  The  Survey 
for  May  I,  1925,  as  follows: 

A  garden  city  is  a  town  planned  for  industry  and  healthy 
living,  of  a  size  that  makes  possible  a  full  measure  of  social 
life,  but  no  larger,  surrounded  by  a  permanent  rural  belt,  the 
whole  of  the  land  being  in  public  ownership,  or  held  in  trust 
for  the  community. 

Radburn  is  also  a  town  planned  for  industry  and  healthy 
living.  Its  projected  population  of  25,000,  made  up  of  wage- 
earners  from  nearby  industries  and  city  commuters,  may  be 
expected  to  develop  "a  full  measure  of  social  life,"  and  the 
plan  is  such  that  overcrowding  will  be  at  least  extremely 
unlikely.  It  is,  however,  only  a  step  in  the  development  of 
American  town-planning — a  long  step  by  comparison  with 
Sunnyside,  but  too  limited  in  area,  too  close  to  an  over- 
peopled manufacturing  city,  too  defenseless  against  misuse  of 
the  surrounding  property,  to  develop  the  full  stature  of  a 
model  community.  It  has  no  rural  belt.  American  practice 
favors  private  ownership  over  corporate  or  municipal  land- 
holding.  As  against  these  negative  differences  between  Rad- 
burn and  the  garden  cities,  it  is  clear,  however,  that  there 
are  also  positive  differences — a  fresh  treatment  of  layout, 
a  new  boldness  in  grasping  the  significance  of  larger  units 
of  planning,  a  franker  realization  of  the  place  of  t\.f  auto- 
mobile in  modern  life. 
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Old  houses  like  this  prove  that  the  site  of  Radburn  has  been 
associated    with   gracious    living    <cr  a  ccuple  of  centuries 
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"Who  reads  The  Saturday  Evening  Post?     Everybody — high-brow,  low-brow  and  mezzanine" 


SatEvePost 

Mirror  of  These  States 

By   LEON   WHIFFLE 


•OR  five  cents  you  can  buy  a  mirror  of  These 
States.  Each  \\eek  about  2,840,000  people 
in  every  hamlet  from  Aroostook  County  to 
Santa  Cruz  look  at  themselves  in  this  glass. 
That  is  the  circulation  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  By  the  year,  allowing  three 
readers  per  copy,  we  approach  half  a  billion  impacts  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people.  What  does  this 
Niagara  of  print  do  to  us?  What  channels  is  it  wearing 
in  our  society? 

This  is  a  magic  mirror:  it  not  only  reflects,  it  creates  us. 
What  the  SatEvePost  is  we  are.  Its  advertising  helps 
standardize  our  physical  life;  its  text  stencils  patterns  on 
our  minds.  It  is  a  main  factor  in  raising  the  luxury-level 
by  teaching  us  new  wants.  In  The  Post  we  first  came  across 
that  arrogant  slogan  of  a  machine  age:  "This  Is  a  Two-Car 
Nation!"  But  it  does  more  than  whet  our  thing-hunger; 
by  blunt  or  subtle  devices  it  molds  our  ideas  on  crime, 
prohibition,  Russia,  oil,  preparedness,  immigration,  the 
World  Court.  Finally,  it  does  queer  things  to  our  psychology 
by  printing  tales  that  deceive  us  with  a  surface  realism, 
but  are  too  often  tissues  of  illusion.  This  bulky  nickel's 
worth  of  print  and  pictures  is  a  kind  of  social  and  emo- 
tional common  denominator  of  American  life. 

Who  reads  The  Post?  Who  looks  in  the  mirror?  Every- 
body— high-brow,  low-brow,  and  mezzanine;  the  hard- 
boiled  business  man  and  the  soft-boiled  leisure  woman  ;  the 
intelligenzia,  often  as  a  secret  vice ;  Charles  M.  Schwab  has 
subscribed  for  twelve  years,  Elbert  Gary  had  for  eighteen. 


The  White  House  must  take  in  a  copy  or  two  if  it  has  a 
sense  of  gratitude.  You  read  it  —  and  I.  I  read  two  peri- 
odicals with  constancy  :  The  Post  to  find  out  about  this 
country;  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  to  escape 
from  this  country.)  Foreigners  too  look  over  our  shoulders 
in  our  mirror  as  at  a  clinic.  Trotsky  had  The  Post  on  his 
table;  Albert,  king  of  the  Belgians,  returned  from  a  journey, 
and  like  a  modern  King  Cole,  he  called  for  his  file  of  the 
SEP.  In  1926  it  was  figured  that  if  from  our  population  of 
105,716,620  you  subtracted  the  children  under  fourteen, 
illiterates,  foreign  language  readers,  the  criminals,  insane  and 
paupers,  the  residual  possible  market  for  publications  in 
English  was  60,782,577.  Divide  that  by  2.94  adults  over 
14  per  family,  and  you  have  20,674,346  families.  More 
than  one  in  ten  of  these  took  The  Post.  I 


IT  deserves  the  title  of  national  weekly.  And  since  \ve 
are  in  part  made  in  this  image,  it  is  important  to  ask 
questions:  What  is  The  Saturday  Evening  Post?  Who  owns 
and  directs  it?  For  what  purposes  and  with  what  sense  ef 
social  responsibility?  What  wittingly  does  The  Post  do  to 
us,  and  what  unwittingly? 

The  Post  is  a  quintuple  enterprise:  (i)  a  giant  money- 
making  business;  (2)  a  miracle  of  technical  publishing; 
(3)  a  purveyor  of  entertainment  in  fiction  and  amusing 
articles  by  which  it  gathers  perhaps  the  largest  part  of  its 
great  audience;  (4)  a  supersalesman  of  things  through 
advertising  and  so  a  main  cog  in  our  modern  machine  of 
mass-distribution;  (5)  an  engine  for  propaganda  in  favor 
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GEORGE  HORACE  LORIMER 

Editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 

of  American  nationalism  and  the  present  economic  system. 
It  is  edited  with  brains,  dignity,  foresight,  and  an  uncanny 
apprehension  of  what  will  interest  middle-or-better-class 
Americans.  Much  of  its  contents  is  good,  human,  readable 
stuff,  not  profoundly  important,  but  never  muck.  The  Post 
deserves  our  devout  thanks  that  it  has  set  its  face  against 
the  traditions  of  the  penny  dreadfuls,  the  elder  Bennett, 
the  tabloids,  and  sensation-mongering  magazines,  and 
demonstrated  that  in  order  to  get  a  popular  audience,  you 
do  not  have  to  dish  up  battle,  murder,  sudden  death,  crime, 
adultery,  et  al.  It  first  saw  the  vision  of  America  as  a  great 
company  of  workers,  busy  making  of  this  continent  a  com- 
fortable, healthful,  and  happy  place  to  live  in.  It  has 
taught  us  the  drama  and  the  splendor  of  the  day's  work, 
and  given  us  the  thrill  in  giant  labors  to  take  the  place  of 
the  thrill  of  war.  We  must  admire  The  Post's  achieve- 
ments; but  we  cannot  overlook  they  have  their  corresponding 
faults,  chief  of  which  is  that  it  has  lost  the  human  being  in 
the  march  of  progress. 

As  an  institution  The  Post  is  imposing.  In  1926  (the 
last  year  for  which  the  final  figures  are  available)  it  used 
105,493  tons  of  paper  to  print  an  average  weekly  edition  of 


2,840,000  copies  of  199  pages.  All  The  Posts 
would  have  filled  4,600  freight-cars  in  a  train  37 
miles  long.  The  Curtis  publications  employ  some 
4,500  people  at  the  home  office  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Curtis  Company  had  net  earnings  for  1924 
of  $14,714,819;  in  1925  they  reached  $16,040,515; 
and  the  first  half  of  1926  were  $8,173,277.  At 
that  time  its  cash,  bonds,  and  other  investments 
were  in  excess  of  $25,000,000.  These  are  banking- 
house  figures  concerning  an  offer  of  shares  of  the 
company's  stock.  Cyrus  Curtis'  1924  income-tax 
return  was  $583,872,  or  sixteenth  from  the  top 
in  these  United  States,  and  nearly  ten  thousand 
dollars  above  J.  P.  Morgan's.  The  Post,  there- 
fore, is  not  controlled  by  Big  Business.  It  is  big 
business.  All  the  big  popular  magazines  are 
owned  by  wealth  for  wealth  and  it  takes  wealth 
to  swing  them.  They  are  giant  economic  organi- 
zations that  run  va-t  bills  and  are  neck-deep  in 
labor  problems  through  their  thousands  of  em- 
ployes. The  owners  are  inevitably  spread  out  with 
investments  in  other  businesses.  The  Post  has  the 
business  point-of-view — what  else  could  it  have? 
The  owners  do  not  have  to  be  kept  on  the  reserva- 
tion ;  they  ride  herd  themselves.  They  favor  the 
status  quo,  the  kind  of  United  States  that  made 
them.  It  is  behaviorism,  not  malef action,  and 
natural  as  gravity.  Moreover,  their  readers  and 
their  advertisers  both  at  bottom  hold  the  same 
faith — the  circle  is  complete — and  you  have  a 
picture  of  this  nation  at  this  moment  in  eternity. 

WO  men  created  this  miraculous  institution: 
Cyrus  Curtis,  publisher,  and  George  Horace 
Lorimer,  editor.    The  Post  still  uses  the  slogan 
"Founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin,"  but  the  claim 
seems    as    tenuous    as    many    another    to    august 
ancestry.     "The   foundation   of  The   Post   is  the 
character  of  Cyrus  Curtis,"  the  editor  told  me, 
and    it   was   no   mere  courtesy  concession   to   his 
chief.     It   certainly   had   little   else   when    Curtis 
bought  it  in  1897  for  $1,000,  save  some  type  and 
the  name.   The  title  had  not  been  registered  when 
the  previous  owner  died ;  so  to  keep  from  losing  it  by  a 
lapse  in  publication  it  was  kept  going  with  old  stuff  and 
clipped  filler.    Most  of  the  meager  list  of  2,000  subscribers 
quit.      Curtis    started    practically    from    scratch — without 
even  an  editor.    He  went  to  Europe  to  see  the  man  he  hoped 
to  get,  leaving  the  new-come  young  Lorimer  to  get  out  the 
paper.    He  did.    And  when  Curtis  saw  the  result  he  told 
him  to  put  his  name  at  the  mast-head.    It  appeared  first  on 
September   30,    1899,    and    there   it   has   stuck!     It   shows 
Lorimer's  vision  that  he  printed  on  that  date  an  editorial 
stating  that  the  purpose  of  The  Post  was  "to  be  the  best 
and  largest  weekly  magazine  in  the  world."   At  the  moment 
it  was  a  thin  1 6  pages,  priced  at  five  cents,  or  $2.50  a  year, 
with  a  special  colored  cover  only  once  a  month. 

By  October  13,  1900,  it  was  selling  250,000  copies,  but 
it  took  five  years  and  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  from 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal  to  make  this  business  man's  paper 
go.  Once  suspension  threatened  because  the  paper  bill  was 
unpaid,  and  there  was  an  $800,000  book  loss  at  one  time. 
The  weekly  had  to  gain  500,000  circulation  before  the 
advertising  came  in,  and  then  began  the  career  that  made  it, 
as  Edward  Bok  says  in  his  story  of  these  days,  "an  institution 
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in  the  life  of  the  United  States."  It  has  grown 
almost  every  issue  since,  but  it  has  not  changed 
much.  The  formula  it  started  with  has  simply 
been  adapted  to  changing  conditions. 

WHAT  made  it  go?  The  money,  business 
acumen,  publishing  wisdom,  and  character 
of  Curtis  plus  the  genius  of  Lorimer.  The  root 
was  Curtis.  True,  he  made  a  lucky  choice  of 
an  editor,  but  so  he  did  with  Edward  Bok  for 
the  Home  Journal.  And  that  was  already  a  suc- 
cess before  Lorimer  joined  on.  Both  editors  were 
vice-regents:  on  the  throne  sat  Curtis,  the  most 
powerful  force  ever  exerted  on  the  American  peo- 
ple in  print.  His  papers  mirrored  the  nation  be- 
cause in  some  mystic  way  he  was  the  average 
American  in  the  nth  degree.  This  Man  from 
Maine  had  our  Puritan  morals  in  him ;  the  de- 
cency of  his  publications  prove  that,  and  he  had 
our  hard-headed  materialism  that  enabled  him  to 
prevision  advertising  as  an  economic  force,  and  to 
identify  and  enlist  all  the  possible  sources  of  ad- 
vertising revenue.  He  had  our  devotion  to  work 
and  our  reverence  for  financial  success.  His  in- 
tuition of  the  taste  and  ideals  of  middle-class 
Americans  enabled  him  to  follow  the  lead  they 
gave  unworried  by  traditions  or  Brahmin  culture 
or  literary  notions.  He  did  not  imitate  the  other 
weeklies  of  the  day,  such  as  Harper's  or  Leslie's. 
He  was  quite  willing  to  provide  wholesome  amuse- 
ment in  fiction,  and  in  articles  about  the  things 
ordinary  people  could  be  interested  in.  Finally, 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  axe  to  grind  or  reform 
to  press.  American  ideals  and  American  virtues 
were  enough,  so  he  pushed  ahead,  applying  them 
with  personal  rectitude  on  a  business  basis  through 
men  he  picked  with  sublime  inspiration,  and  then 
let  alone.  He  was  a  force,  not  easily  reduced  to 
formulae,  and  a  perfect  mirror  of  his  times.  He 
still  is.  For  if  the  United  States  is  slowly  chang- 
ing in  morals  and  political  ideals,  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Curtis  creed  are  so  deep  struck  into 
the  national  character  that  they  remain  fresh  and 
workable.  The  Post  may  neglect  new  forces,  but  the  forces 
it  understands  are  very  old  and  very  human. 

THE  genesis  was  Curtis,  but  the  body  and  brains  are 
Lorimer,  and  have  been  for  over  twenty-eight  years. 
He  is  the  dictator,  as  he  frankly  told  me:  "I  read  every 
word  that  goes  into  the  weekly.  I  am  responsible  for  its 
policy  and  I  assume  responsibility  for  its  mistakes."  He  laid 
down  the  rules  for  its  advertising  policy,  and  still  is  the 
final  censor  in  disputed  cases.  The  success  of  The  Post  is 
proof  enough  of  his  genius.  In  my  opinion,  only  three  other 
living  American  editors  have  done  their  jobs  so  well :  Adolph 
Ochs  of  The  New  York  Times,  William  Randolph  Hearst 
of  many  papers,  and  Ellery  Sedgwick  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Whether  or  not  you  like  what  they  do,  you  must 
admit  they  do  it  supremely  well. 

At  lunch  in  the  sunny  restaurant  a-top  the  Curtis  Build- 
ing  that  looks   across   Independence    Square,    Mr.    Lorimer 
charmed  me,  and  kept  me  scared  to  death.     He  is  not  tall, 
Unit  strong-built,  thick-chested,  square-faced,  as  the  drivers 
generally  are.     He  seems  designed  for  hard  work  and  high 
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CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS 
Publisher  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 

tensions  without  friction  or  torsions.  His  eyes  give  you  a 
jolt  of  power  and  his  voice  has  the  resonant  burr  of  success 
and  high  energy.  He  looks  healthy  and  happy,  and  I  am 
sure  has  no  neuroses,  inherited  or  acquired.  He  is  arrogant 
(as  who  wouldn't  be  after  making  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post?)  but  passionately  sincere.  I  kept  thinking  of  a  big 
dog  or  a  big  dynamo.  You  know  that  kind  of  shaggy 
friendly  dog  that  lollops  up  in  play  and  knocks  you  for 
a  goal  ?  Or  the  purring  sleek  dynamo  that  is  so  gem-like 
and  serene  you  pat  its  flank,  and  get  knocked  for  two  goals? 
During  the  jolly  lunch  that  included  two  famous  Post  con- 
tributors and  the  only  lady  editor  on  the  staff  (she  being 
present,  I  took  it,  as  a  kind  of  stop-light  for  Mr.  Lorimer) 
there  arose  some  chaff  about  the  high  cost  of  literary  matter 
these  days.  It  was  charming  to  see  the  nice  dog  lollop  with 
the  children,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  knocked  them  for  a  goal: 

The  cost  of  our  authors  doesn't  worry  me.  That  amounts  to 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total.  My  real  worry  is  over  the  bills 
for  paper. 

Grub  Street  is  not  a  real  place,  but  an  equation  in  relativity. 

Nobody   could   help   liking   this   editor,    he    is   so   genial, 

courteous,  and  frank,  so  idealistic  in  his  way.     Nevertheless, 
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lotos 

"A  national  weekly  must  be  nationalistic,  pro-American,  anti-foreig.1" 


I  felt  he  regarded  me  as  a  long-nosed  reformer  meddling 
naively  in  a  man's  game.  I  gathered  he  wanted  no  instruc- 
tion on  how  to  run  his  magazine  though  his  only  sign  of 
irritation  at  my  most  impudent  questions  was  an  added  click 
to  his  voice.  He  was  tired  of  these  criticisms  all  of  which 
had  been  made  before,  and  he  shook  them  off  as  the  big 
dog  might,  impatient  of  this  old  stuff  to  which  he  had  pat 
answers.  They  are  good  answers,  too,  for  his  formula  for 
The  Post  and  his  idea  of  America  are  thoroughly  self-con- 
scious and  philosophical — and  have  they  not  proven  success- 
ful? It  is  startling  to  see  how  little  they  have  changed  since 
1899.  What  he  started  to  do  in  the  first  years  he  is  still 
doing,  only  bigger  and  better.  He  seems  singularly  finished 
in  channel,  but  not  in  impetus;  his  arteries  are  not  harden- 
ing, but  his  thinking  is;  he  adapts  to  change  but  along  the 
pre-determined  lines  of  his  personality. 

William  James  would  have  called  him  "tough-minded" 
and  today  we  would  add  "extravert."  What  I  personally 
seemed  to  miss  was  any  trace  of  mysticism — what  makes 
Ellery  Sedgwick  and  Havelock  Ellis  "civilized."  Traversing 
his  personality  you  have  an  eerie  fear  lest  you  drop  over  an 
edge  into  nothingness ;  certain  intangibles  apparently  do  not 
exist  in  his  universe,  the  lyric  mood  or  whimsy,  for  example, 


or  any  sense  of  the  autonomous  soul  in  eternity.  Put  your 
faith  in  deeds,  not  preachments;  do  small  moralizing,  and 
then  in  parables ;  be  kind  to  your  friends  and  family ;  accept 
life  as  a  real  thing,  not  easily  changed ;  keep  busy  and 
healthy — and  God  will  doubtless  take  care  of  your  soul  and 
the  hereafter.  That  is  a  good  creed.  Is  it  any  wonder  such 
a  faith  gets  out  a  paper  that  suits  Americans? 

This  enviably  happy  and  supremely  able  editor  looks  what 
he  is — an  American  of  Scotch  descent  with  a  drop  of  Ken- 
tucky Bourbon  in  him,  for  he  was  born  in  Louisville.  His 
father,  the  Reverend  George  C.  Lorimer,  was  the  minister 
at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  where  the  son  lived  until  he 
was  fourteen.  Then  ten  years  in  Chicago  where  his  father 
held  a  pastorate  as  that  city  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
Middle  West.  His  interest  in  conservation  he  lays  to  this 
youth  on  the  prairies...  "In  those  days,"  he  says  of  a  trip 
to  Kansas  City,  "the  railroad  ran  through  practically  un- 
fenced  prairie,  and  one  of  my  recollections  is  the  large  num- 
ber of  antelope  to  be  seen,  and  the  deer  in  the  Colorado 
mountains."  He  had  a  public  school  education,  a  brief 
time  at  Yale,  and  spent  eight  years  with  Armour  and  Com- 
pany where  he  rose  from  minor  clerk  to  department  head  at 
a  salary  said  to  have  been  $5,OOO,  certainly  extraordinary 
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A  magazine  that  suits  "the  average  American  in  million  lots" 


in  those  days  for  a  mere  youth.  Here  he  learned  to  know 
the  pioneer  merchants  and  railroad  men  and  acquired  the 
theory  and  practice  of  American  business  in  its  most  realistic 
setting. 

Next,  however,  Mr.  Lorimer  showed  his  mettle  and  his 
bent.  He  threw  over  an  assured  business  career  to  go  back 
to  Boston  for  a  year  as  a  reporter,  and  to  study  English 
at  Colby.  Whoever  thinks  Lorimer  is  an  accident  needs  to 
ponder  this  voluntary  transfer.  He  now  wrote  his  first 
short  stories,  and  an  unpublished  novel  that  he  confesses  he 
made  brave  efforts  to  have  published.  Incidentally,  he  is 
not  pre-eminently  a  writing  man  and  though  he  has  written 
reams  of  editorials  for  The  Post,  I  recall  scarcely  a  signed 
article  by  him  in  all  these  years.  His  chief  literary  success 
was  the  book.  Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 
Son,  wherein  he  discusses  the  doctrines  of  business  and  en- 
lightened selfishness  with  a  not  unhumorous  appreciation  of 
the  self-made  character.  His  writing  is  clear,  well-ordered, 
forthright  in  views  and  of  a  persuasive  common-sense  and 
reasoned  conservatism ;  his  style  has  the  same  character  and 
force  displayed  in  his  personality,  but  lacks  literary  flavor  or 
originality. 

Mr.  Lorimer  declares  that  factors  in  his  success  have  un- 


doubtedly been  the  influence  of  his  father  and  his  mother 
on  his  life  and  reading;  the  insight  he  gained  as  a  youth 
into  the  lives  of  people  who  make  up  the  back-bone  of 
America;  his  carefully  guided  reading  as  a  boy,  and  his 
very  wide  reading  since ;  his  glimpses  of  the  old  America  be- 
fore it  was  despoiled  and  his  great  love  for  the  out-of-doors ; 
and  the  years  he  spent  with  Armour  and  Company.  Came 
the  wire  from  Mr.  Curtis  in  1899 — and  we  are  back  at 
The  Post. 

Today  that  periodical  is  certainly  the  biggest  five  cents' 
worth  in  the  world.  On  October  15,  last,  for  example,  you 
got  228  pages  offering  nine  short-stories,  three  serials,  ten 
articles,  a  funny  page  (not  very!)  and  a  page  of  editorials. 
A  pretty  girl  in  four  colors  decked  the  cover,  but  The  Post's 
economic-esthetics  did  not  use  its  marvelous  color-presses 
any  more  for  the  reader,  but  printed  sixteen  pages  for  the 
advertiser.  The  authors  were  as  they  have  been  since  the 
beginning,  top-liners:  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  Donn  Byrne, 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  Mrs.  Enrico  Caruso,  John  Golden  of 
the  theater.  There  was  a  bully  detective  serial,  The  Bel- 
lamy Trial.  In  economics  you  could  read  What  Is  This 
Art  Game?  by  Joseph  Cummings  Chase,  and  In  The  Wheat 
Pit  from  James  A.  Patten.  (Continued  on  page  714) 
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'The  tale  that  draws  the  most  listeners  and  does  not  spoil  the  buying  mood" 


Psychology  for  Lowbrows 

By  ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDGE 
Cartoons  by  ].  H.  Danahey 


HEW  of  us  are  so  perfect  that  if  we  were  on 
exhibition  we  could  hope  to  capture  the  first 
prize  in  everything.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  all  of  us  would  be  ruled  out  of  the  ex- 
hibit altogether.  Most  of  us  live  in  that  dim 
middle  region  which  fails  of  the  blue  ribbon, 
to  be  sure,  but  which  also  escapes  the  discard.  We  may  not 
be  handsome,  but  we  are  not  grotesque.  Too  near-sighted, 
too  fat  or  too  thin  perhaps,  but  still  able  to  get  about.  And 
these  slight  infirmities,  these  lapses  here  and  over-promi- 
nences there,  apply  equally  to  our  mental  grasp.  We  are 
not  geniuses,  we  regretfully  admit.  But  neither  are  we 
imbeciles,  although  we  may  be  near  it.  The  difficulty  of 
a  social  democracy  built  on  so  many  mental  levels,  however, 
is  that  no  matter  what  standard  of  intelligence  is  required, 
and  no  matter  how  many  citizens  are  locked  up  who  fall 
below  it,  there  will  inevitably  be  a  still  larger  group  who 
just  get  by  the  deadline  and  remain  at  large — starting  the 
fire  from  a  gasoline  can,  buying  diamonds  on  instalments, 
and  driving  trucks.  They  are  also  voting  and  running  for 
office.  And  since  there  are  so  many  of  them,  it  is  by  their 
impulses  and  decisions  that  the  destinies  of  the  minority  are 
swayed.  If,  with  no  disgrace,  we  may  be  somewhat  out  of 
health  but  not  quite  invalided,  out  of  pocket  but  not  quite 
bankrupt,  why  may  we  not  be  seven-eighths  but  not  eight- 
eighths,  dull,  unlettered,  and  misinformed?  We  not  only 
may,  but  many  of  us  are.  And  it  is  to  this  large  group,  the 
vast  army  of  the  lowbrows,  that  psychology  should  be 
taught. 

Our  reason  for  this  ambitious  project  is,  that  whereas 
many  refinements  of  the  higher  culture  can  be  cheerfully 
dispensed  with,  it  has  come  to  the  point  where  at  least  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  psychology  is  necessary  if  we  are 
all  to  escape  being  public  nuisances.  To  take  just  two  ex- 
amples. There  are  doubtless  many  citizens  who  are  normally 
endowed,  but  who,  from  prejudice  backed  by  excessive  feel- 
ing, vote  against  the  teaching  of  evolution  in  the  schools. 
But  there  are  many  voters  in  their  wake  who  are  unable 
to  understand  what  the  issue  is  all  about.  It  is  not  the 
physical,  it  is  the  mental  problem  which  alarms  them.  What 
is  a  mind?  What  is  a  monkey?  Do  our  minds  resemble 
the  monkey  as  our  faces  undeniably  do?  And  if  so,  have 
we  lost  all  hope  of  heaven?  These  are  shocking  questions 
for  the  timid,  who  have  grasped  neither  the  question  nor 
the  answer,  but  who  merely  have  succeeded  in  getting  their 
feelings  hurt.  It  only  makes  matters  worse  if  we  get  sore 
and  argue.  They  may  not  understand  the  issue,  but  they 
thoroughly  understand  a  fight.  Only  by  good-natured  ex- 
planation and  re-explanation,  by  pictures,  and  by  cheerful 
"kidding"  which  deprives  the  subject  of  its  awful  majesty, 
can  superstitious  fears  be  relieved,  and  the  voter — who,  the 
nearer  he  is  to  an  ape,  the  more  he  naturally  resents  it — be 
persuaded  to  have  the  subject  aired. 

Or  take  psychiatry,  that  dread  word  which  few  can  under- 
stand and  none  can  spell.  If  only  psychiatry  could  be  laid 


upon  the  shelf  with  stellar  physics  and  cosmic  rays!  Let  a 
new  comet  swim  into  our  headlines,  and  Lem  and  Lena 
can  amuse  themselves  trying  to  locate  it  among  the  stars, 
in  the  tame  intervals  between  hugs.  They  seldom  find  it, 
and  would  not  understand  it  if  they  did.  Few  of  us  do. 
But  what  of  it?  They  need  not  vote  a  comet  into  office, 
nor  finance  its  career.  A  comet  is  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment— not  an  issue.  And  for  that,  astronomy  deserves  our 
profound  gratitude.  But  now  that  the  praecox,  the  pervert 
and  the  paranoid  have  appeared  in  our  courts,  have  confused 
our  views  of  right  and  wrong,  and  turned  black  murder 
into  many  shades  of  gray,  what  must  we  expect  of  Lem  and 
Lena?  They  may  not  be  the  culprits,  but  the  police,  the 
jury,  the  attorneys,  or  the  general  public.  Whatever  they 
are,  they  are  completely  mystified,  and  yet  they  must  take 
a  stand  of  some  sort.  The  accused  cannot  be  left  to  his 
own  devices,  like  the  magnetic  pole  or  ether  drift.  He  must 
be  freed,  fined,  fed,  or  hanged.  And  how  are  Lem  and 
Lena  to  know  which? 

Let  the  expert  attempt  to  explain  to  them  the  condition 
of  the  neurotic's  mind,  in  the  language  of  the  books,  and 
Lem  is  convinced  that  he  is  being  "strung."  If  precise 
vocabulary  is  left  behind,  and  it  is  explained  to  Lena  in 
terms  of  her  own  experience,  she  giggles,  and  asks,  "Who's 
loony  now?"  The  psychiatrist  fumbles  helplessly  about 
between  psychology  and  slang  in  the  hope  of  striking  the 
right  vernacular,  and  both  Lem  and  his  girl  get  suitably 
disgusted  and  decide  that  it  is  all  "the  bunk."  Why'blame 
them?  They  are  right.  In  the  course  of  these  fevered 
translations  from  one  language  level  to  another,  it  has  be- 
come bunk  indeed,  and  the  would-be  interpreter  is  finally 
aghast  himself  at  the  outcome.  There  used  to  be  a  game 
much  esteemed  at  church  socials  in  which  we  whispered 
a  sentence  into  the  ear  of  our  neighbor,  and  the  whispers 
passed  around  the  circle,  more  and  more  distorted  as  they 
traveled.  I  recall  an  instance  in  which  "She  has  on  a  red 
dress  and  green  shoes"  emerged  as  "The  peanut  fat  of  child- 
hood," which  is  no  more  of  a  sea  change  than  when  a  pains- 
taking analysis  of  a  morbid  fear  comes  back  from  Lena  as 
"I  dreamed  of  a  wedding  once,  and  the  dog  died.  Is  that 
psychological?"  The  astronomer  at  this  point  would  be  at 
liberty  to  shriek  and  disappear.  But  the  psychologist  at  court 
has  no  such  easy  way  out  of  it.  For  Lem  and  Lena  are  im- 
portant people,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  and  on  their 
judgment  and  willingness  to  cooperate  many  issues  hang. 

OUR  contention  is  that  they  should  begin  their  study 
of  human  behavior  before  they  are  either  members 
of  Congress,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  or  matrons  of  the  jail. 
If  an  eclipse  had  to  be  voted  across  the  moon,  or  winter 
could  give  place  to  spring  only  after  an  astronomer  had 
made  the  equinoxes  clear  to  a  soda-clerk,  two  barbers,  and 
a  bill-collector,  we  should  have  even  more  trouble  with  the 
weather  than  we  do  now.  For  staple  crops  we  should  prob- 
ably feel  that  popular  education  along  these  lines  ought  to 
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be  required  even  in  the  kindergarten,  and  that  certain  scien-      ing  a  text  in  psychology,  she  is  first  asked  to  consider  a 
tific  concepts  should  be  absorbed  and  accepted  early,  even  if      thunder  storm, 
they  were  not,  and  could  never  be,  understood.     Few  of  us 
know  why  we  think  the  earth  is  round.     But  we  accept  it, 


and  that  is  enough. 

How  then  shall  we  teach  Lem  and  Lena  the  fundamental 


"What's  all  this  about  rain?"  she  asks  Lem. 
"I  don't  know"  he  answers.     "I  heard  there  was  a  play 
called  Rain." 

"Maybe  that's  a  psychological  play,"  concludes  Lena,  and 
facts  of  habits,  emotions,  abilities,  abnormalities,  and  human  passes  on  to  problem  2.  Here  we  are  told  that  in  consider- 
peculiarities  in  general,  since  such  problems  are  daily  brought  ing  psychology,  "We  must  first  agree  as  to  its  scope."  Agree 
before  them  for  decision,  and  society  is  in  an  uproar  if  they  about  Scopes?  Agree!  Of  all  things  to  tell  Lem,  who  is 
decide  wrong?  a  faithful  newspaper  reader  and  distinctly  remembers  that 

nobody  agreed  about  him. 

IN  simple  justice,  let  us  admit  that  the  responsibility  for          "What's  Scopes  got  to  do  with  it,  anyhow?"  he  grumbles, 
this  enlightenment  weighs  on  many  a  tender  conscience,      "If  we  wait  till  we  agree  about  that  guy,  we'll  do  some 
but  unfortunately  these  consciences  do  not  belong  to  psy-     waiting." 

chologists.  Every  January,  when  the  Christmas  tree  is  down,  "What's  the  argument  about  ?  What's  the  matter  with 
and  the  days  are  getting  colder,  a  host  of  master-men  and  him?"  inquires  Lena. 

wonder-women  descends  upon  our  city.  Each  lecturer  is  "Monkeys,"  answers  Lem,  and  they  pass  on  to  state- 
the  president  of  an  important  but  unknown  organization,  ment  3 :  "Scientific  facts  must  not  be  interpreted  by  rule 
cosmic  in  its  scope,  and  each  one  hires  a  hall.  There  they  of  thumb."  Lem  works  in  a  steel  mill  which  employs  Polish 
warm  their  chilly  audiences  with  the  assurance  that  by  deep  laborers  and  an  interpreter  is  often  needed  when  they  get 
breathing,  courage,  and  bran,  they  can  tap  the  unconscious,  in  trouble.  "Why  would  anyone  interpret  with  his  thumbs?" 
double  their  salaries,  and  marry  whom  they  will.  Along  in  he  murmurs  puzzled.  "Them  Poles  talk  with  their  faces 
March  these  sunny  optimists  disappear  to  lecture  elsewhere  like  any  one  else." 

• — or  to  live  at  the  Ritz  for  the  rest  of  the  year  upon  the  "Maybe  some  are  deaf  and  dumb,"  suggests  Lena.  "I 
proceeds.  If  a  fighting  champion  may  win  a  million  for  seen  some  dumbies  on  the  street  talking  with  their  hands, 
half  an  hour  of  hooks  to  the  jaw,  who  grudges  a  thousand  It  makes  you  laugh  to  see  them." 

or  more  to  some  bright  stranger  who  will  assure  us  that  "I  never  seen  a  deaf  and  dumb  Polack  in  my  life,"  insists 
we  are  all  big  boys  and  girls?  We  need  such  comfort  in  Lem. 


a  January  freeze. 


"Maybe   some   of  them  are,"   explains   Lena  soothingly. 


'But  there  are  even  psychologists  within  the  fold  who  are  "Maybe  if  you  wiggle  your  thumbs  it  puts  them  out,  or 

attempting  to  write  about  their  science  in  admirably  lucid  makes  them  sore,  or  something.     You  never  can  tell  with 

language.  They  do  a  good  job  of  it  for  the  audiences  that  them  people." 

they  know.     But  none  apparently  knows  the  audience  with  Statement  4  tells  us  that  "After  we  find  facts,  we  must 

which    the   evening   papers   are   familiar    and   which    needs  discover   the    laws    which    govern    their   relations."      Now 

their   ministrations    most.      In   vain    does   one   hunt    for    a  "relations"  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  domestic  life 

text    that    has    been    modelled    on    the    monosyllables,    the  of  Lem  and  Lena.     Relations  mean  very  distinctly  the  two 

pictures,  and  the  slang,  in  the  atmosphere  of  which  alone  Guppy  families,  always  at  swords  points,  and  that  awful 


our  lowbrows  feel  at  home. 
Let  us  select  nine  paragraph 
headings  at  random  from  a  're- 
cent well-written  text,  in  use 
among  many  extension  courses 
and  recommended  enthusiastically 
for  all.  These  quoted  statements 
are  all  sound,  and  doubtless  many 
would  understand  them.  But 
they  would  make  strange  hash 
in  the  minds  of  Lem  and  Lena, 
who  are  now  married,  and  who 
are  reading  them  in  the  intervals 
of  feeding  coffee  and  hotdogs  to 
the  baby.  To  start  with  prob- 
lem i :  "What  are  the  elements 
of  Psychology?"  A  fair  question, 
if  you  know  what  it  means.  But 
the  only  place  where  Lena  ever 
heard  of  the  "elements"  is  at  the 
corner  movie,  where  the  heroine 
is  usually  battling  against  them, 
or  the  hero  defies  them  in  his 
progress  through  the  jungle.  The 
"elements"  are  of  course  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  Lena  is  ex- 
cusably puzzled  when,  on  start- 


"Strange  hash  in  the  minds  of  Lem  and  Lena" 


cousin  Hattie,  who  manages  to 
keep  the  entire  circle  in  an  up- 
roar. That  "relations"  can  mean 
anything  but  these  individuals,  or 
their  equivalents  in  their  neigh- 
bors' families  has  never  occurred 
to  them.  We  therefore  seem  at 
last  to  be  getting  to  the  psychol- 
ogy we  were  after,  and  which 
teaches  us  how  to  govern  our 
relations. 

"Some  psychologist,  I'll  bet,  if 
he  can  show  us  how  to  handle 
Hattie,"  chuckles  Lem. 

But  statement  5  leaves  this 
promising  scent  cold,  and  veers 
off  with  the  mysterious  remark 
that  "the  more  nearly  these  laws 
can  be  stated  in  quantitative  or 
mathematical  formulae,  the  hap- 
pier the  scientist  becomes."  To 
Lena,  of  course,  a  scientist  is  a 
Christian  Scientist.  She  knew 
one  once,  and  has  never  heard  of 
any  other  kind. 

"They  claim  they're  always 
happy  no  matter  what  you  do  to 
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DE  PTKE  JOJT  PH«NS>- 

'HE'D  TAKE  YOU  TO  THE  OFFICE  m  HIS 

NEW    fVHCKARO   IF  TOO 
READY.' 

" 'I 


them,"  she  questions,  puzzled.  "I  don't  know  why  math, 
would  make  them  any  happier.  Irene  was  never  so 
strong  for  figures  in  school.  Nor  for  any  kind  of  laws 
that  I  know  of.  She  wasn't  that  sort  of  a  kid." 

"Maybe  she  wasn't  a  Scientist  then.  Maybe  she  turned 
since,"  suggests  Lem. 

"That's  right.  I  guess  she  did,"  agrees  Lena  satisfied, 
and  passes  on  to  the  alarming  sixth  pronouncement  that 
"Psychology  is  a  science  and  not  a  gospel."  Not  the  gospel ! 
What  blasphemy  is  this?  After  a  somewhat  wild  girlhood, 
Lena  has  settled  down  a  good  deal,  and  is  often  on  a  church 
committee  for  canvassing  the  ladies  as  to  baked-bean  socials. 
To  be  told  in  so  many  words  that  psychology  is  against  the 
gospel,  and  that  Lena  must  change  from  the  Adventist 
church  to  be  a  Scientist,  is  going  too  far.  It  only  proves 
what  she  has  often  heard — that  psychology  is  dangerous  and 
unsettling  and  one  of  Satan's  tools  for  disrupting  the  church. 

Question  7:  "What  are  the  emotions?"  seems  to  be  sen- 
sible enough.  But  the  answer  goes  trailing  off  about  the 
saliva  in  the  mouth  of  some  Russian  dog.  These  dirty  Rus- 
sians and  their  dogs.  Who  wants  to  be  a  Bolshevik? 

They  are  asked  in  8  to  "Begin  with  the  behavior  of  a 
cell."  Probably  a  misprint  for  in  a  cell.  But  what  cell? 
No  arrest,  trial,  or  prisoner  has  been  mentioned.  Although 
they  look  back  to  locate  the  criminal  they  cannot  find  him, 
and  pass  on  to  question  9. 

"Psycho-analysis.  What  is  it?"  This  is  a  fair  question, 
but  in  the  answering  paragraph  they  find  the  words  "infor- 
mation," "tradition,"  "civilization,"  "fixation,"  "consola- 
tion," and  "rationalization."  What  an  array  of  abstractions! 
They  agree  with  the  poet  who  plead,  "Do  not  confuse  the 
language  of  the  nation,  with  long-tailed  words  in  osity  and 
ation."  So  they  shove  the  book  toward  the  baby  who  im- 
mediately begins  to  tear  out  the  leaves,  and  is  so  cute  doing 
it  that  they  cannot  bear  to  stop  her. 

A  ND  w'jat  do  they  do  next?  With  a  sigh  of  content 
f\_  they  turn  to  their  evening  paper,  and  after  their  un- 
profitable excursion  into  science,  they  contentedly  devour  the 
serial  and  the  comic  strips.  No  one  has  to  urge  them  to 
read  these.  They  want  to.  They  thrill.  They  chuckle. 
They  wouldn't  miss  them  for  the  world.  Why  do  they  love 
these  sections  so  well,  and  why  is  it  such  a  relief  to  escape 
from  the  abstract  ideas  and  logical  sequences  of  the  scientific 
text,  to  the  concreteness  and  jolly  incoherence  of  their  favor- 
ite reading  matter  ?  This  is  our  problem  in  a  nutshell.  Why 
do  children  love  Mother  Goose?  Among  other  things,  for 
its  delightful  irrelevance  about  homely  domestic  objects. 
Crooked  sixpences  and  porridge,  stolen  pigs  and  lost  mit- 
tens, all  appear  on  the  same  page  without  the  slightest  at- 


tempt to  harmonize  their  delightful  jumble.  The  enthusi- 
astic baby  pores  over  this  hodge-podge  and  giggles,  "It's 
fawney.  Kittens  fawney.  Pigs  fawney,"  and  Lena  does 
the  same.  Our  first  clue,  then,  is  to  make  psychology  con- 
crete, irrelevant,  and  funny. 

Our  next  clue  is  from  the  serials.  These  cleverly  con- 
structed narratives,  like  the  comics,  admit  the  fact  that 
human  beings  love  a  fight.  And  like  them,  they  can  be 
taken  up  and  left  at  any  point  without  disturbing  the  flow. 


PINES    FO*  A 
HAT 


/UAS. 

NO  MONEY' 


Helen  and  Warren,  those  veteran  serial  squabblers,  lacking 
as  they  are  in  personal  charm  and  in  ability  to  learn  from 
experience,  have  held  Lena's  absorbed  interest  for  years. 
She  never  tires  of  their  quarrels.  Too  much  domestic  har- 
mony can  be  a  bore.  The  serial  writers  recognize  this,  and 
m-.ke  their  beautiful  blondes  wander  through  a  maze  of 
tiffs  and  misunderstandings.  They  lose  their  jobs,  offend 
their  lovers,  leave  and  return  to  their  mothers,  tell  lies  of 
which  they  soon  repent,  and  so  on  and  on.  So  deft  has  this 
serial  construction  become,  that  not  only  can  one  leave 
Spun  Gold,  for  instance, 
and  pick  it  up  at  any 
point,  but  if  one  has  lost 
a  few  issues  including  the 
final  chapters,  Spun  Gold 
will  slide  into  The  Bash- 
ful !Bride  almost  without 
a  jolt.  Finally,  the  most 
successful  comics  and  seri- 
als are  endless.  The  char- 
acters never  change.  They 
never  grow  old,  they  never 
learn,  they  never  soften. 
Maggie's  rolling  pins  fly 
as  merrily  as  they  ever 
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did,  and  Mutt  and  Jeff 
are  still  as  tricky.  Let 
their  creators  become  mil- 
lionaires if  they  will,  but 
let  them  not  retire.  Let 
them  grind  on  ad  infini- 
tum,  and  never,  never 
vary  from  the  type. 

Why  can  not  these 
charms  of  concreteness, 
irrelevance,  comedy,  and 
infinity,  be  copied  by  the 
psychologist  in  his  at- 
tempts to  teach  ?  Instead 
of  dragging  readers  to 

knit  their  brows  over  what  is  to  them  a  foreign  tongue,  why 
not  lure  them  in  the  language  that  they  love?  It  is  easier 
to  suggest  this  than  to  carry  it  out.  For  such  presentation 
is  an  art,  and  an  art  that  if  well  learned  will  land  the  artist 
on  Easy  Street. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  suitable  humility  of  a  novice  I 
wish  to  outline  a  psychological  strip,  to  run  for  twenty-five 
years  at  least,  and  entitled,  Nadine  and  her  Nerves.  Since 
we  have  cast  continuity  aside,  it  makes  no  difference  where 


ENTERS    THE 
5TORE. 


we  begin.     But  perhaps  six-thirty  A.  M.  is  as  good  as  any 
other  place. 

There  shall  be  five  pictures  in  a  strip,  i.  Nadine  is  sleep- 
ing in  her  bedroom.  2.  Alarm-clock  goes  off — Nadine  still 
sleeps.  3.  Her  mother  pounds  the  door.  She  sleeps  on. 
Dotted  line  from  the  clock  to  her  ear,  with  humorous  nerve- 
currents  shaped  like  kewpies,  pounding  on  her  ear-drum. 
Balloon  from  one  kewpie  asks  "Is  Nadine  deaf?"  From  the 
other  answers  "Watch  her!"  5.  Balloon  from  her  mother's 
mouth  announces,  "Reggie  DePyke  just  phoned  he'd  take 


you  to  the  office  in  his  new  Packard,  if  you  were  ready." 
Nadine  in  this  picture  leaps  from  her  bed.  Caption:  "Nadine 
is  not  deaf."  See  answer  on  Page  12.  On  this  page  shall 
be  stated  for  the  real  student:  "The  nerves  in  Nadine's 
ear  are  all  right.  But  Nadine  has  a  brain  although  you 
wouldn't  guess  it.  Reggie  can  reach  her  brain  but  the  alarm 
clock  can't.  How  come?" 

In  the  next  strip,  scene  i,  Nadine  stares  into  a  shop  win- 
dow. 2.  She  turns  away  with  her  pockets  inside  out — no 
money.  3.  A  stylish  beauty  passes,  and  Nadine  gazes  after 
her.  4.  Goes  back  to  the  store  and  lingers  before  a  counter 
full  of  hats.  5.  Holds  out  her  hand  for  the  bandbox,  and 
balloon  says  "Charge  it."  Page  12  informs  us,  "Suggestion 
did  it.  Why  does  the  second  chicken  cross  the  road  ?  Be- 
cause the  first  one  did." 

Next  strip:  i.  Nadine  is  writing  a  letter  with  a  joyful 
smile.  2.  She  writes  another  with  a  frown.  3.  She  goes 
to  the  mailbox  and  puts  one  in.  4.  Walks  back  with  kewpie 
pointing  to  one  letter  still  in  her  pocket.  5.  Coat  hangs  on 
a  nail  with  the  kewpie  still  laughing  at  the  forgotten  letter. 
Page  12  asks  further,  "Does  the  mould  collect  on  bills  or 
billet  doux?  Which  one  did  she  forget  to  mail?  Ask  little 
brother  or  the  postman.  They  know." 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  these  strips  are  concrete,  irrel- 
evant and  that  they  could 
go  on  forever.  That  they 
are  not  so  very  funny,  we 
ruefully  admit.  But  per- 
haps humor  could  be  in- 
jected by  means  of  a  cock- 
eyed dog  who  always  does 
what  Nadine  does.  Or  he 
might  sit  on  "See  page 
12"  and  shout,  "Come  on 
fellas,  don't  weaken," 
through  a  megaphone. 
Probably  the  most  prac- 
tical plan  would  be  for  a 
million-dollar  funny  man 
to  take  the  completed 

work  of  a  hundred-dollar  psychologist  and  try  to  inject  a 
laugh.  Nadine  ought  to  be  able  to  do  as  many  funny  things 
in  a  day  and  her  nerves  get  as  scientific  analysis  as  if  she 
were  only  dull.  It  is  not  more  psychological  to  be  tiresome. 
It  is  just  less  expensive. 

Supplementing  Nadine  and  her  comic  strip,  we  might  try 
a  serial  on  Rita's  Reflexes.  It  could  start  something  like 
this:  "Rita  was  certainly  peevish  that  morning.  Everything 
had  gone  wrong.  First  she  knocked  down  the  toothbrush 
again,  and  broke  the  glass.  Her  (Continued  on  page  720) 
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At  the  Cross-Roads  in  Immigration 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


EHOLD  herewith  in  grim  vivid  exhibit  a 
cross-section  of  America.  Samples  from  a 
deep  dipping  in  the  Melting-Pot.  Some- 
thing to  provoke  thought  as  we  turn  from 
what  has  been  in  immigration  and  try  to 
vision  what  is  to  be,  or  anyway  ought  to  be. 
On  Armistice  Day  I  stood  in  a  rain  in  Fulton  Street 
Park,  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  before  the  two  massive 
granite  pylons  that  constitute  the  city's  memorial  to  her 
sons  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Great  War.  The  eight 
bronze  tablets  which  bear  the  "Gold  Star  Honor  Roll" 
seemed  to  me  peculiarly  impressive. 

I  had  seen  such  tablets  before ;  many  of  them,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  I  had  seen  them,  too,  in  many  cities 
and  villages  abroad — in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  England ; 
even  in  Switzerland.  Oh,  yes,  Switzerland  had  her  war- 
martyrs.  It  cost  her  dear,  merely  to  guard  the  frontiers 
of  her  precarious  neutrality,  suspect  and  exasperating  to  the 
warring  nations  surrounding  her.  Like  Palestine  of  old, 
Switzerland  is  a  coveted  oasis — both  a  gateway  and  a  bar- 
rier between  historically  jealous  neighbors.  Throughout  the 
War  her  borders  bristled  with  her  own  bayonets,  and  young 
men  died  for  the  precious  tradition  that  she  must  not  use 
them.  Belgium  had  had  a  tradition  like  that. 


ONE  striking  difference 
marks  the  memorial 
tablets  in  all  those  countries, 
as  compared  with  ours.  In 
France,  the  names  are  French. 
In  Italy,  Italian.  In  Ger- 
many, German.  In  England 
.  .  .  well,  in  England  an 
ethnological  analyst  might  be 
put  to  it  to  isolate  the  racial 
factors  on  an  island  which 
from  time  immemorial  has 
been  a  landing-place  for  the 
whole  world;  among  a  peo- 
ple bred  out  of  Angles  and 
Saxes,  Picts  and  Scots,  Kelts, 
Normans,  Romans,  and  what- 
not else — even  to  Levantine 
Phoenicians.  The  study  of 
requires  a  deft 
of  enormously 
It  will  do  to 
that 


in     anv 


racial  origins 
unscrambling 
diverse  eggs, 
say,  however, 
European  country  the  memo- 
rial lists  seem  preponderantly 
homogeneous,  so  far  as  mere 
names  may  show. 

But  in  America,  almost  any- 
where you  go,  the  lists  of 
those  who  died  under  the  flag, 
giving  their  last  great  gift  to 
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their  America — many  of  them  still  technically  aliens  in  our 
waiting-list  toward  citizenship — are  like  these  from  Grand 
Rapids,  representing  almost  every  blood  and  origin  on  earth. 
I  do  not  know  whether  anywhere  there  is  a  tablet  bearing 
a  Japanese  name;  but  1  do  know  that  the  Act  o'f  May  9, 
igT87  at  least  temporarily7  swept  Into  eligibility  for  citizen- 
shlp  by  reason  exclusively  of  war-time  service^  upward  of 
200,000  aliens  regardless  of  racial  origin,  and  that  in  one 
'court  not  less  than  184  Japanese  were  held  to  be  eligible 
be'causfTof  that  service. 

< 

OOK  over  the  names.  In  reducing  the  size  of  the 
tablets  for  reproduction  here  we  have  taken  pains  to 
keep  them  legible.  Read  them  against  the  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination based  on  current  racial  assumptions  which  of  late 
has  embodied  the  superstition  of  "Nordic"  superiority.  The 
only  allowance  you  will  have  to  make  will  be  for  the  fact 
that  the  population  of  that  part  of  Michigan  is  heavily 
Dutch.  Remember  too  that  this  exhibit  is  not  from  a  vast 
cosmopolitan  jam  of  races  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  where 
as  in  a  plumber's  trap  are  caught  disproportionate  settlings 
of  our  racial  circulation,  giving  to  those  in  the  midst  of  it 
a  sense  of  smothering  in  something  intensive,  clogged.  This 
vivid  testimony  is  from  a  typical  Middle  Western  industrial 

city  with  a  population  under 
170,000.  It  cuts  down  through 
all  the  strata,  of  class,  religion, 
race,  economic  status. 

WHAT  a  text  and  sub- 
stantiatien  this  list 
might  have  made  for  Kipling, 
had  he  seen  it  before  he  wrote 
his  apostrophe  to  the  Ameri- 
can people*: 

.  .  .  the  biggest,  finest  and 
best  people  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe!  Just  you  wait  a 
hundred  years  and  see  how 
they'll  behave  when  they've  had 
the  screw  put  on  them  and 
have  forgotten  a  few  of  the 
patriarchal  teachings  of  Mr. 
George  Washington.  Wait  till 
the  Anglo-American-German- 
Jew — the  man  of  the  future — 
is  properly  equipped.  He'll 
have  just  the  least  little  kink 
in  his  hair  now  and  again; 
he'll  carry  the  English  lungs 
above  the  Teuton  feet  that  can 
walk  forever ;  and  he  will  wave 
long,  bony  Yankee  hands  with 
the  big  blue  veins  on  the  wrist, 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to 
the  other.  He'll  be  the  finest 
writer,  poet  and  dramatist, 
'specially  dramatist,  that  the 
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LF.ONAVn  fULCEft/*K 
N    BAJJANOWSKAS 

F.LMER    LVliE    BARNABV 
HORACE    MEf.VIN  fURNABI 

-     LYNN  E,  BABNES 

MAX    BARNEY 
JAMES  ALEXANDER    BAVN 

t-HANK  BEATTIE 

WILLIAM  T.    BEAT11K 

CU STAVE  C    BECKED 

HARRY  A.  BENNEI  1 

WILLIAM    JOHN    BEP'"."U!: 

LEON    BIELECKI 
RAYMOND  L   B' 

BURG    BLONK 

WILLIAM  C.  BOBEKOWtK^ 

.UCIUS  COMSfOCK  BOL'l  W0( 

r.EORGB  •  BONEBCHC 

KRYN    BREEN 

GORDON    D    BREWSTER 

V1LL1AM  CHASLE^  BftiNKM 


GOLD  STAR 
HONOR  ROLL 

!<tl?  !9!R 

CHARLES    BL-RGCRAF*-   .    ', 
WILLIAM   ALDEN  BUSH    '  •' 
CEORGE  ».  BI1TTF.RFIELD 
'      CLAUDE  D,  BYWATER 
DANIEL  WATERS  CASSAKC 
HORACE    CBOVER   CASTER 
SALMON  PHILIP   CKAMPIOK 
HABOID  J.  CHRISm; 
ORIB  VEHN    CHIKCH 
PETEB    PAUL   CttWYSK. 
SUDD  WALTER  CLARK 
JOSEPH    KING  CLAHn 
PAUL  C.  CLtlCHTMAN 

PATRICK   M.  COLt 

JOHN  NELSON  COMPTON.  J* 

THOMAS  F.  CONNOLLY 

2A8L  EUGENE  CORNELL 

GILBERT  COHSON 
SICHARD  L.  COVERT 
EVERETT  D.  CROCKED 

.•  C.ORDON  M.  r»oTH£f!S 

ALONZO  H.  CUMMINt;.'. 
CHARLES  tDWARD  CliNHINUMA* 

SAMUEL  J.  DACG 

CA»L  WILLIAM    DAHLEfc'i 

ROY   DAUIYMPU. 

EARI*  L.,UAVIUSOff 

MMJRICE  l.YLK    tu'viS       , 

DANIEL  PKHAMMFP.  • 
APTHrtR  |HVir>  PE  VWIEV 
CORNELIA  Of-  YOU  NO  , 
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MARTIN   JOSEPH    DOYLE 
CHARLES   H    DUNHAM 

FRANK  V  ELLIS 
FREDERICK  WALTER  EVANS 

WILLIAM  MEAD  FERRIS.  J» 

LEO  MARTIN   PINHBCAK* 

HARRY  E.   FOKCER 

.      IRVING  JENNER  FORD 
REGINALD   STOTT  FRANCHO; 
IRVING  J.   FREEMAN 

ROY  GALE  . 

MONEL  HILta  CARDINFR 

MAS    BHOWNiNG    OF.HHING 

.  RANK  J-  CERSCHEWSK! 

PETER   DOMINIC    C1ACOMA 

CHARLES  A.  GJLLK 

CLYDE  GILLISP:*' 

GEORGE  FRANKLIN  COFBEl 
•  DONALD  EUGENE  GREEN 

NASEEB  SHALEN  HADLAH 
IVAN  RAYMOND  HAMILTO 
'FLORENCE  HANKIW50N 
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.JOHN    HIKMSTBA 

HUBERT    HILFERiNK 

ABE     HOF.KSEMA 

KAHL  HOOTKINS 
LEONARD    HORREVOETS 

riLLiAM  MCKIXLEY  HUFF 

GAETANO    1MPF.RL 

FRANK  &  JANKAUSCH 

CARL  A.  JOHNSON 

HARMON    H.   JONES 

HARRY  RALPH  JONES 

NICHOLAS    JONKER 

JAY   S    KANTZ 
HARRY    KAPTEYN 


WESLEY  W.  KERR 

HERBERT'?.  KIMBALL 

WALTER   KIMBER 

HAROLD  J.  KING 

STANLEY   KMIEC 

RHODA  O.  KNAPP 

JAMFS  KOOISTRA 

HERMAN  KORRINCA 

JOSEPH  LF.O  KRZYKWA 

JOHN  KUBILIS 

THOMAS  L.  KULKAWIK 

MAX  J.  KUROWSK1 


The  Qrar.d  Rapids  tablets—  honor  roll  of  sacrifice 


world  as  it  recollects  itself  has  ever  seen.  By  virtue  of  his  Jew- 
blood — just  a  little,  little  drop — he'll  be  a  musician  and  a 
painter,  too.  At  present  there  is  too  much  balcony  and  too 
little  Romeo  in  the  life-plays  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Later 
on,  when  the  proportion  is  adjusted  and  he  sees  the  possibilities 
of  his  land,  he  will  produce  things  that  make  the  effete  East 
stare.  He  will  also  be  a  complex  and  highly  composite  ad- 
ministrative. There  will  be  nothing  known  to  man  that  he 
will  not  be,  and  his  country  will  sway  the  world  with  one  foot 
as  a  man  tilts  a  see-saw  plank.  .  .  .  Sixty  million  people,  chiefly 
of  English  instincts,  who  are  trained  from  youth  to  believe  that 
nothing  is  impossible,  don't  slink  through  the  centuries  like 
Russian  peasantry. 

ONE  need  not  like  this  picture,  nor  subscribe  to  it  in 
minute  detail,  to  recognize  that  it  represents  generally 
precisely  what  is  going  on  and  will  go  on  still  more,  as  we 
assimilate  these  people  who  have  joined  us  and  whose  sons 
have  died  in  common  cause  with  ours.  When  Mr.  Kipling 
wrote  that  prophecy,  thirty  years  ago,  the  so-called  "new 
immigration"  was  hardly  yet  under  way.  In  the  year  of  its 
publication  (1899)  the  total  immigration  into  the  United 
States  was  less  than  it  was  last  year  under  the  rigid  re- 
strictions of  the  quota  system.  As  I  looked  at  these  tablets 
Mr.  Kipling's  forecast  came  to  mind,  and  the  names  on  them 
blurred  before  my  eyes  into  a  composite — a  mosaic,  cemented 
in  blood. 

One  name  in  that  list  I  knew  personally — that  of  a  family 
with  whom  mine  has  been  friends  for  almost  half  a  century. 
A  "Nordic"  name  if  there  be  such  a  thing;  here  in  a  roster 
of  utmost  sacrifice,  merged  in  a  common  roll  with  Pole  and 
Slovak,  Greek  and  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Spanish,  French, 
Dutch,  Scandinavian,  Welsh,  English,  Scotch,  German — 
the  whole  amazing  synthesis  of  our  Melting  Pot. 

THEY  answered — all  the  races  alike;  all  the  "stocks," 
whether  yclept  "old"  immigration  or  "new" — the  acid 
test  of  willingness  to  give  their  all.  Of  some,  very  par- 
ticularly of  the  races  now  treated  as  "inferior,"  it  may  be 
said  that  their  zest  was  greater  than  ours.  Consider  the 
challenge  to  smug  self-sufficiency  in  that  banner  which  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  carried  in  the  Cleveland  Liberty  Loan 
parade : 

AMERICANS,   Do   NOT   BE   DISCOURAGED: 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  FIGHTING  THESE  TYRANTS 

FOR  THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS! 


Many  of  us  looked  upon  these  men  as  somehow  sneaking 
into  a  privilege,  overlooking  the  fact  that  they  were  bring- 
ing us  a  gift!  So,  all  through  these  years,  we  have  been 
treating  these  who  have  on  the  whole  understood  "America" 
quite  as  well  as  we  of  the  "old  stocks"  have  understood  it. 

I  knew  well  enough  what  that  one  familiar  name  meant 
in  the  household  of  my  friends;  it  took  no  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation to  know  what  the  other  names  meant  in  homes  whose 
thresholds  I  had  not  crossed  and  never  would  cross.  I  knew, 
too,  that  underneath  all  was  the  new  bond  that  in  the  end 
would  help  to  knit  our  nation.  Not  only  that — every 
"gold  star"  in  Grand  Rapids  or  anywhere  else  measures  the 
concern  of  every  home  in  America  in  what  may  happen  in 
any  far  corner  of  the  earth  ...  as  for  instance  at  Sarajevo 
of  Herzegovina. 

STILL  extant  is  the  superstition  that  the  "new  immigra- 
tion" involved  some  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  in- 
flow. It  is  not  true.  Analysis  of  more  than  26,000  petitions 
for  naturalization  filed  in  the  last  year  before  the  War  dis- 
posed of  it  for  all  who  will  consider  the  findings  with  a 
candid  eye.  Space  is  not  available  here  for  the  conclusions 
of  the  Study  of  Methods  of  Americanization  on  that 
subject.*  They  were  summarized  in  Survey  Graphic  for 
February  25,  1922.  Let  me  quote  this  much  regarding  the 
results  of  that  analysis: 

First  and  most  important  is  the  destruction  of  the  legendary 
presumption  of  some  change  for  the  worse  in  recent  years  in 
the  inherent  character-quality  of  immigration  to  this  country, 
and  in  the  attitude  of  the  typical  immigrant  of  those  years 
toward  American  citizenship.  There  has  been  no  such  change. 

Second,  it  is  evident  that  such  difference  as  exists  among 
races  is  not  an  inherent  racial  quality  but  a  difference  between 
the  political,  social  and  economic  conditions  at  the  time  of 
migration  in  the  country  of  origin.  Those  nations  whose  people 
are  most  free  from  tyranny  and  oppression  and  most  contented 
with  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  at  home,  send  the 
fewest  immigrants  to  America;  their  immigrants  come  at  a 
later  age,  and  when  they  do  come  they  retain  longest  or  alto- 
gether their  original  citizenship. 

AsTYHOW,    for   good   or   ill,    the   day   of   unrestricted 
immigration  is  over.     We  perhaps  approach  the  day 
of  no  immigration  at  all.    The  whole  tendency  of  legislation 


*  The  statistics  and  findings  are  set  forth  at  large  in  Americans  by  Choice, 
by  John  Palmer  Gavit  (Harper,  1922).    The  volume,  like  all  the  others  in  the 

series,  is  now  out  of  print,  but  may  be  found  in  anv  well-supplied  library. 
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191?  1918 

ALBERT  C.  LABUTSKY 

JOHN    H.  LAKE 
JAMES  W.    LAMOREAtiX 

PEARL   EDWARD  LAWRtNCE 

EDWARD  WILLIAM    LEONARD 

ALBERT    LOFQU1ST 

ANTHONY  T.  LO1BL 

CLYDE   ARTHUR    LOOM1S 

JOHN    KENDALL    McCONNELI 

ALBERT  DANIEL  HcDERMOTT 

RALPH   P13K  MACMILLAN 

GEORGE    FREDRICK  MAITNEH 

JOSEPH  WALTER   MALEWIT7. 

JULIUS   CHARLES    MAN5HUM 
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Exhibit  of  the  racial  mosaic ;  cemented  in  our  blood 


pending  in  Congress  at  the  present  session  is  toward  tighten- 
ing still  more  the  ban  upon  additions  to  our  population ; 
barring  rather  grudging  mitigation  of  certain  obvious  in- 
humanities, such  as  now  operate  to  separate  and  disorganize 
the  families  of  those  whom  we  have  admitted.  There  ap- 
pears no  disposition  on  anybody's  part — even  those  of  the 
races  subject  to  discrimination — to  open  the  doors  any  wider. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  racial  groups  discrimi- 
nated against  have  not  sought  to  exercise  in  the  ballot-box 
their  undeniable  power. 

Still  across  the  doorway  stands  organized  labor,  jealously 
watchful  against  additions  to  job-competition.  Conditions 
of  unemployment  aggravate  the  mood.  Committed  as  one 
may  be  at  heart — as  I  am  myself  by  every  instinct  of  liberty 
— to  the^proposition  that  a  man  should  be  free  at  his  pleasure 
and  convenience  to  move  about  lire  earth,  he  Is  confronted 
by  pragmatical  tacts.  We  have  an  enormous  task  to  assimi- 
late_the  vast  masses  ot  tolk  ot  many  races  wliuui  we  have 
admitted  and  who  abide  undigested  in  our  midst.  And  in- 
dustrial  changes.  .  .  .  Last  year  a  bare  handful  ^>f  men  with 
a  steam-shovel  or  two  rebuilt  near  my  home  a  highway  whose 
original  construction  twenty  years  ago  required  a  small  army 
of  foreign-born  labor. 

It  will  be  long  beyond  our  time  before  these  once  hos- 
pitable doors  shall  open  wide  again. 

MEANWHILE,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  old  happy- 
go-lucky  road,  with  a  new  path  to  take,  we  blunder, 
with  half-baked,  academic  notions  based  on  raw  primitive 
suspicion  of  the  "foreigner" ;  suspicion  with  which  the 
demagogue  is  playing  dangerously.  With  pseudo-scientific 
classifications  of  supposititious  racial  quality,  created  by 
race-prejudice  out  of  imagination,  and  without  a  fact- 
substantiated  footing  on  the  earth. 

We  near  the  vanishing-point.  If  you  doubt  that,  com- 
pare the  immigration  of  the  last  fiscal  year  with  that  of  the 
one  that  ended  as  the  War  broke  out: 

Year  ending  June  30,  1914 1,218,480 

Year  ending  June  30,  1927 335,175 

And  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  Against  that  335,175  of 
all  occupations,  put  the  emigration,  the  outgoing  flow  of 
those  who  went  back  home  or  elsewhere,  of  73,366 — a  good 
deal  more  than  one  in  five.  Of  ordinary  unskilled  laborers 
(not  including  farm  labor)  we  admitted  last  year  only 


53,850;  but  more  than  half  that  number  (29,229)  left  the 
country.  In  other  words,  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  net  gain 
to  our  population  through  immigration  was  less  than 
262,000.  Consider  that  as  an  element  of  peril  in  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  nearly  119,000,000.  Or  as  an  addition 
to  the  total  foreign-born  population  (in  1920)  of 
13,920,692. 

O  URELY  the  time  has  come  to  do  our  screening  more 
^^  intelligently.  In  the  long  and  intricate  analytical  study 
referred  to  above,  it  was  disclosed  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  there  was  and  could  be  no  dependable  standard 
of  admission  based  on  racial  origin.  In  respect  of  character, 
basic  intelligence,  understanding  of  and  response  to  our 
national  essentials,  the  so-called  "new  immigration"  com- 
pared in  every  respect  favorably  with  the  "old."  And  in 
these__grim_lists  of  those  who  bought  their  status  in  our 
grajitude_  with  their  lives,  find  if  you  can  the  right  to 
discriminate  between  one  race  as  such  and  another. 

One  is  driven  inexorably  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever 
the  standard,  however  fine  the  sifting,  the  test,  whether  of 
admission  as  an  immigrant,  or  of  fitness  for  citizenship, 
should  be  individual. 

It  is  very  difficult.  Sit  you  down  now,  at  something  more 
constructive  than  a  cross-word  puzzle — frame  if  you  can 
a  statement  of  what  an  immigrant  must  show  before  you 
will  let  him  come  in  behind  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Official 
approval  of  his  career  at  home?  Fancy  a  Carl  Schurz  get- 
ting such  a  document!  That  he  has  no  prison  record? 
Neither  Cosgrave  nor  Mussolini  could  pass  the  test — nor 
Kossuth  or  Kosciuszko.  Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  last  three  of  these  are  of  the  non-Nordic  races  against 
which  by  definition  we  discriminate. 

Somehow,  sooner  or  later,  we  must  come  to  it.  Sooner 
or  later  we  shall  abandon  the  delusions  upon  which  our 
present  "system"  is  based.  Sooner  or  later,  let  the  number 
of  those  admitted  from  any  or  all  lands  be  as  small  as  may 
be,  we  may  find  the  wit  to  devise  a  way  to  make  our  selec- 
tion really  selective ;  to  choose,  within  whatever  the  defini- 
tion and  the  quota,  not  specimens  of  races,  but  men  and 
women,  such  as  thus  far  have  made  America. 

With  this  as  our  general  background,  we  shall  discuss  in 
later  articles  the  theories,  proposals  and  difficulties  involved 
in  our  immigration  policy,  past,  present  and  possible. 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  BAND-WAGON,  by  Charles  Merz.    John  Day 

Company.    263  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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IF  blood  is  to  prove  thicker  than  ink,  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Intellectual    Cooperation   of    the 
League  of  Nations  must  at  once  pass  a  reso- 
lution that  English  books  shall  not  be  more 
amusing   than    American   books.     Americans 
never  shall   be  slaves   to   British   figures-of- 
speech.    We  accept  in  principle  the  rule  that  the  Mother 
Country  ought  to  use  the  mother  tongue  better  than  any 
flapper  daughter  (despite  Mother's  ignorance  on  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Magdalen  and  Pall  Mall)— but  with  the  reser- 
vation, as  they  say  in  secretariats,  that  we  must  have  security: 
no  nation  shall  write  a  better  book  about  another  nation 
than  that  nation  can  write  about  itself!    The  violation  of 
this  shall  be  distinctly  held  as  casus  belles  lettres.     If  the 
League  lacks  jurisdiction   (on  which  indeed  it  seems  singu- 
larly short)   we  shall  invite  that  great  Pan-Chicagoan,  the 
litterateur  of   the  Loop,  burning  with  his  hard,   gem-like 
flame  by  Michigan's  water,  to  expurgate  from  English  books 
those  passages  that  make  true  patriots  sick  with  envy.    I  do 
not  refer  to  the  late  Lord  Bryce,  but  to  the  present  case 
of  Merz,  Robertson  et  al.  v.  Philip  Guedalla  and  Harold 
Nicolson,  gents. 

Charles  Merz  has  written  a  scrutiny  of  certain  cultural 
divagations  of  our  generation  that  seem  to  him  symbolic  of 
our  quest  for  glamor  in  a  drab  and  machine-made  age.  Our 
pioneer  zeal  and  energy  are  unabated,  but  we  can  no  longer 
set  out  for  the  frontier  in  a  covered  wagon ;  instead  we 
mount  The  Great  American  -Band-Wagon,  laden  with  soft 
drinks  and  loud-speakers,  and  somewhat  pitifully  dash 
toward  the  horizon  in  search  of  escape.  We  arrive  at  a 
bathing-beauty  contest  in  Atlantic  City,  the  ringside  of  a 
Tunney-Dempsey  fight,  or  on  the  piazza  of  a  pseudo-Spanish 
villa  set  madly  on  the  river-flats  of  Cincinnati.  The  chief 
thrills  en  route  have  been  endless  vistas  of  identic  filling 
stations  or  the  reading  of  newspaper  ballyhoo  on  our  bigger 
and  better  murder  trials.  The  author  is  generally  tolerant 


of  our  folly,  but  the  fatness  of  his  facts,  and  a  subsoil 
acidulousness  of  tone,  make  his  book  in  essence  an  indictment 
of  our  infantile  futility  and  our  waste  of  the  spirit. 

The  author  has  applied  to  the  present  with  great  thorough- 


Frontispiece  by  Howard  W.  Willard,  and  two  strips  from 
the  end  papers,  of  The  Great  American  Band-Wagon 
by  Charles  Men,  published  by  John  Day,  New  York 

ness  the  historical  method  of  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan  who  pre- 
fers to  study  the  songs  of  a  nation  (and  its  bustles)  rather 
than  its  laws.  He  admits  all  our  conquests,  from  sanitation 
to  opera,  but  adds:  "We  are  rich  in  ferries,  yet  we  have 
no  boat-songs.  We  have  the  greatest  highways  in  the  world, 
but  we  have  lost  our  frontiers."  This  omits,  I  think,  some 
of  the  cultural  thrill  Americans  have  gotten  out  of  work; 
but  in  centering  on  our  recreations,  Mr.  Merz  is  right,  for 
as  leisure  increases,  our  amusements  are  going  to  be  our 
culture.  And  his  catalog  of  these  new  folkways  of  leisure 
and  their  mechanical  impedimenta  is  certainly  complete. 
With  each  item  he  offers  a  tag  of  explanation  that  too  often 
does  not  explain.  The  replacing  of  the  bar-room  by  the 
soda-fountain  cafe  is  not  absolute  proof  we  "live  on  another 
and  tamer  frontier,"  nor  is  the  pursuit  of  golf  to  be  summed 
up  in  the  epigram,  "These  bright  legs  are  the  war-paint  of 
the  nation."  Yet  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  our  ever- 
lasting joining  of  things,  herds  of  Elk  or  caravans  of 
Shriners,  so  we  can  release  ourselves  with  mumbo-jumbo 
rituals  and  put  on  baggy  pants,  is  partly  for  business  reasons, 
but  even  more  to  open  "the  gate  to  never-never  land." 

Yet  in  spite  of  keen  observation  and  massed   facts,   this 
book  remains  dull.    It  suffers  from  the  disease   it   is  diag- 
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nosing:  the  application  of  mechanical  intelligence  to  obvious 
physical  facts.  We  anticipate  most  of  Mr.  Merz's  categories 
and  even  his  ever-ready  reasons;  we  are  quick  to  admit  our 
dissatisfaction  with  our  own  folk-lore.  What  we  want  to 
be  told  is  how  to  get  better  folk-lore.  Of  old  the  glamours 
came  from  work,  war,  exploration,  or  religion.  Our  age 
has  lost  them  all.  Without  them  we  face  the  icy  fact  that 
life  does  not  offer  vast  numbers  of  beautiful  and  spiritual 
resources  to  get  through  the  day  without  dying  of  ennui. 
It  is  not  enough  to  make  fun  of  the  plebs  at  play.  The 
challenge  is  not  to  any  further  belaboring  of  the  people  (is 
not  Mr.  Mencken  hale?)  but  to  the  offer  of  models  for 
the  good  life.  With  what  would  Mr.  Merz  have  us  fill 
the  years  that  have  to  be  filled  or  suicide  envisaged  ? 

I  hope  to  fill  part  of  mine  chuckling  over  whimsical  satire 
like  Conquistador  by  the  wandering  historian  from  England, 
Philip  Guedalla.  He  calls  his  book  American  Fantasia  and 
Mr.  Merz's  sub-title  is  A  Study  in  Exaggerations  so  they 
tmist  be  writing  about  the  same  thing.  But  how  differently! 
and  how  much  defter  is  the  Englishman— to  return  to  our 
thesis.  He  offers  no  serious  catalog — only  an  impish  diary,  full 
of  glints  from  our  surfaces,  and  trivia,  but,  glory!  how  his 
epigrams  hit  us  off,  even  though  the  glitter  of  language  gets 
a  bit  wearing.  What  I  mean  demands  quotations:  Mr. 
Merz,  seeing  how  our  business  "beauty  contests"  fill  roto- 
gravure sections  with  feminine  backs  and  legs,  says:  "The 
same  process  that  has  given  the  stocking  trade  a  Queen  of 
Hosiery  has  provided  the  press  with  a  pony  chorus  for  its 
editorials."  Says  Mr.  Guedalla,  concerning  "Big  Bill" 
Thompson's  promise  to  "hand  King  George  one  on  the 
snoot,"  "Even  Mayor  Thompson's  language  has  declared 
its  independence  of  the  King's  English."  And  a  page  later 
he  describes  Chicago  as  "seated  beside  the  dancing  beauty 
of  her  lake  and  trying — sometimes  a  little  truculently — to 
be  an  American  city."  That's  the  essence  of  impertinent 
wisdom.  By  dealing  with  the  very  shadows  on  the  surface 
of  our  life  he  somehow  reveals  the  heart.  Is  it  jest  or  a 
rebuke  that  he  dedicates  his  book  "To  my  Charming 
Guardians,  the  Pullman  Porters  of  America?"  What  sort 
of  stiletto-writing  is  it  when,  having  apologized  for  being 
superficial  because  his  stay  was  brief,  he  adds:  "Deeper 
studies  may  be  safely  left  to  those  whose  stay  was  briefer 
still  ?" 

What's  in  the  book?  Oh,  sketches  of  waiting-rooms  on 
the  New  York  Central,  and  prune-bloom  time  in  Santa 
Clara,  a  word  on  the  southern  gentleman,  a  visit  to  Gettys- 
burg in  the  snow,  calling  a  movie  studio  a  mad  cathedral, 
scorn  for  our  skyscraper  churches  that  promise  "5  per  cent 
on  Your  Fellow  Man's  Salvation"  with  a  word  "of  simple 
reverence"  for  the  genius  who  has  solved  the  tantalizing 
problem  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  so  long  presented  by 
the  waste  space  in  the  steeple  by  filling  it  with  a  cafeteria 
and  644  hotel  rooms,  or  an  inspired  interpretation  of  Boston 
that  "impelled  austerely  by  a  Puritan  tradition  has  often 
chosen  to  tread  the  stonier  road  of  rejection,  a  harder  way, 


since  rejection  implies  a  certain  poise,  some  reference  to 
standards,  and  a  process  (however  summary)  of  discrimina- 
tion." Mr.  Merz  forgot  'Boston.  But  you  shall  not  look 
over  my  shoulder  any  longer ;  take  the  book.  I  guarantee  it 
is  amusing  and  will  prick  your  complacency. 

British  authors  can  be  just  as  amusingly  irreverent  about 
themselves.  Harold  Nicolson  is  in  Some  People.  It's  deeper 
than  Conquistador  yet  with  the  same  gift  for  seeming  super- 
ficial and  revealing  rock  bottom  in  these  sketches  of  nine 
people  who  somehow  constitute  a  biography  of  the  author 
and  a  human  cosmography  of  the  British  Foreign  Office 
and  a  psychography  of  several  souls.  But  there's  no  graphy 
in  the  telling,  just  sophistication,  the  trick  of  incongruous 
associations  that  bring  pathos  or  a  sense  of  passing  time,  a 
brilliant  handling  of  places,  and  an  even  more  brilliant 
illumination  of  character  by  slant-wise,  half-aside  phrases. 
There  is  the  added  charm  of  getting  back  stage  on  diplomacy, 
and  seeing  Lord  Curzon,  whp  comes  on  "majestically,  as  if 
he  were  carrying  his  own  howdah,"  meet  Mussolini,  write 
his  daily  dozens  of  letters,  and  imitate  Tennyson  reciting 
"Tears,  Idle  Tears,"  all  against  a  background  of  a  drunken 
valet.  Mr.  Nicolson  knows  his  English  style.  Of  the 
Marquis  de  Chaumont's  literary  deliquescence  he  says:  "I 
did  not  foresee,  however,  that  his  snobbishness  would  be- 
come as  a  bloated  moth  fretting  the  garment  of  his  intellect, 
that  the  blue  particles  of  his  blood  would  wage  eternal 
warfare  on  the  red  corpuscles  with  which,  in  spite  of  his 
anodyne  appearance,  he  was  unquestionably  endowed." 


Drawing   from  the   jacket  of   Conquistador '.by   Philip 
^uedalla,  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  Neu;  Yorfc 
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That's  the  note — satirical  pathos — that  makes 
poignant  as  it  is  amusing. 

The  Changing  South  by  William  J.  Robertson  is  a  useful 
compendium  of  facts  and  interpretation  on  how  this  section 
is  rejoicing  the  nation,  economically  and  culturally.  The 
two  main  stumbling-blocks  are  political  and  religious 
solidarity,  the  ramifications  of  which  are  traced  with  skill 
and  honesty.  The  volume  has,  as  had  Dr.  Edward  Mims's 
on  The  Advancing  South,  a  two-fold  value.  It  is  proof 
that  the  South  is  getting  focus  on  its  own  life;  and  an 
invitation  to  the  rest  of  the  Union  to  get  hold  of.  the  facts 
of  the  South's  upsurging  renascence,  and  lend  aid.  But  I  do 
wish  an  Englishman  would  write  a  real  study  of  its  charm, 
its  folly,  and  its  hopes,  and  use  a  pen  dipped  in  honey  tinct 
with  gall. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 
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paid  of  The  Survey. 


Doran.     320  pp.     Price  $3.50  tost- 


1  A  RE  you  a  Christian  ?"  was  Dwight  L.  Moody's  salu- 
/\_  tation  to  strangers.  That  question  guides  Gamaliel 
Bradford's  pen  in  this  understanding  study  of  the  great 
evangelist's  gift  and  message.  That  question  he  re-echoes 
to  the  reader.  Mr.  Bradford,  the  gentle  seeker  growing  old, 
and  weary  of  the  fruits  of  reason,  cannot  quite  answer 
"Yes"  but  he  reveals  a  wistful  yearning  to  share  Moody's 
robust  faith,  to  learn  its  springs  and  rest  in  its  comforts. 
"God  seems  to  have  drifted  far  away  from  most  of  us,  or 
we  from  Him,  so  far  that  neither  airplane  nor  wireless  will 
bring  Him  back."  Yet  by  some  elemental  power  Moody 
did  bring  God  home  to  millions.  So  with  care,  respect,  toler- 
ance, and  learning,  this  biographer  approaches  the  man  from 
every  side — as  preacher,  theologian,  as  man  and  man  of 
business,  as  cure  of  souls,  as  colleague  of  Ira  Sankey,  the 
hymn  leader  who  shared  his  triumphs — and  brings  us  not 
the  life  of  a  preacher,  but  a  Pilgrim's  Progress  up  the  moun- 
tain-sides of  that  preacher's  faith.  The  Religious  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  was  wise  to  send  this  study  out  as  its 
first  offering.  It  is  a  religious  book. 

The  author  is  no  hero-worshipper  any  more  than  he  is 
interested  in  an  expose  a  la  Gantry.  Indeed  he  finds  no 
superhuman  gifts  in  Moody;  that  is  just  why  his  success 
was  so  mysterious  and  challenging.  The  facts  of  his  rather 
simple  life  explain  nothing.  Here  was  this  almost  unedu- 
cated New  England  boy  who  sold  shoes  in  Chicago  suddenly 
feeling  called  upon  to  start  a  Bible  class.  He  did,  began  to 
preach,  found  a  potent  aid  in  the  sweet-voiced,  but  musically 
untrained  Sankey,  and  before  he  had  done  had  looked  into 
the  faces  of  over  100,000,000  people — more  than  any  man 
in  history.  He  died,  having  founded  no  cult  and  without 
a  successor,  leaving  as  his  sole  permanent  memorial  the  relig- 
ious training-school  in  his  home  town  of  Northfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  had  some  of  the  marks  of  the  evangelist,  "the 
incomparable  energy,  the  unfailing  muscular  and  nervous 
strength,"  and  the  gift  for  business  management.  He  al- 
ways found  the  money  to  carry  on  his  mission  though  he 
had  no  desire  for  wealth  himself.  Yet  strong  lungs  and 
shrewd  wits  do  not  bring  people  what  Moody  brought  them. 

Mr.  Bradford  applies  all  his  cultural  tests.  Moody  in- 
dulged little  in  abstract  reflection  though  he  had  an  active 
intelligence  that  absorbed  from  every  source  matter  perti- 
nent to  his  mission.  He  was  no  reader,  his  library  being 
the  Bible.  As  orator  he  was  rough-and-ready  with  lapses 


Portrait  drawing  from  the  jacket  of  D.  L.  Moody — A  Worker  in  Souls  by 
Qamaliel  Bradford,  published  by  Qeorge  H.  Doran,  Neu>  York 

to  try  a  cultivated  ear.  In  science  he  felt  no  interest; 
for  art  and  nature  he  showed  no  appreciation.  "All  the 
culture  in  the  world,"  he  declared,  "means  nothing  until 
a  man  has  found  his  soul."  The  redeeming  of  this  soul  was 
his  single  purpose  and,  when  he  began  to  speak,  some  glory 
of  faith  and  love  worked  through  him  for  the  good  of  his 
fellowmen.  What  he  preached  was  the  untouched  Scrip- 
ture, in  the  language  of  the  people,  enforced  with  homely 
parables,  and  enhanced  by  the  emotions  of  communal  music. 
He  was  untroubled  by  any  mysticism  that  left  his  promises 
cloudy,  or  any  philosophic  doubts  in  the  face  of  the  tortuous- 
ness  of  life.  Good  works  were  praised  but  they  counted  as 
nothing  compared  to  salvation  through  inward  grace.  So 
Mr.  Bradford,  almost  reluctantly  and  after  bracing  himself 
with  the  contemplation  of  masterful  rounded  lives  like  those 
of  Goethe  and  Sainte-Beuve  and  Anatole  France  that  in  the 
end  found  only  world-weariness  and  world  emptiness, 
grants  the  essence  of  Moody  is  without  explanation.  He 
had  faith  in  God ;  he  knew  the  worth  of  every  soul ;  his 
message  answered  the  deepest  need  of  his  followers. 

The  machines  whir;  the  cornucopia  pours  forth  pleasure 
for  the  senses;  the  ambition  and  services  of  life  engross  us; 
we  forget  for  a  little  while.  But  on  some  days  and  on  the 
closing  day  we  are  left  alone  with  three  facts:  God,  the 
Soul,  and  Death.  This  noble  and  unpartisan  study  of  one 
man's  answer  to  these  facts  should  prove  of  help  in  prepar- 
ing for  that  encounter. 
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(Continued  from  page  703.)  Instruction  for  the  public 
mind  was  represented  by  an  article  on  Judge  Gary,  one  on 
Nicaragua  by  Stimson,  on  stock  ownership  for  employes 
by  Cyrus  McCormick,  Jr.,  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  and  one  by  an  old  Post  reporter,  Will  Payne,  the 
thesis  of  which  was  that  much  of  the  German  and  Belgian 
social  legislation  has  been  of  dubious  value  to  the  workers. 
This  might  be  interpreted  as  a  counter-blast  to  the  new  Ger- 
man unemployment  insurance  law  that  went  into  effect  last 
fall.  The  Post  »iar-sighted  and  starts  its  campaigns  before 
most  Americans  know  what  all  the  shooting's  about.  Here 
is  the  usual  balanced  ration,  fiction,  entertaining  fact,  and 
something  that  is  a  cross  between  adult  education  and  prop- 
aganda, and  all  in  good  solid  slugs  of  5,000  to  7,500  or  more 
words.  Mr.  Lorimer  says  you  cannot  turn  round  in  an 
article  of  less  than  5,000.  "My  story  writers  insist  on 
writing  long  short-stories,  and  I  can't  break  them."  We 
did  not  discuss  the  fact  that  long  pieces  run  into  the  ad 
pages  and  carry  readers  there  too,  or  the  criticism  that  The 
Post's  contents  is  woefully  padded. 
By  the  year  The  Post  is  imposing: 

1923  1924  1925  1926 

Serials  21  21  25  20 

Novelettes  8  II  3  1 6 

Short  Stories  320  339  410  437 

Articles  351  413  455  421 

It  sounds  impossible  but  the  paper  has  been  getting  bigger 
each  year.  Whoever  thinks  The  Post  a  light  fiction  maga- 
zine, please  note  that  articles  constitute  fifty  per  cent  of  its 
contents,  and  the  editor  hopes  some  day  to  run  that  to 
seventy-five.  In  the  last  year  statistically  recorded,  seventy 
new  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  contributors,  includ- 
ing Will  Rogers,  Hendrik  Van  Loon,  Andrew  Mellon, 
Luther  Burbank,  and  Henry  Ford — and  that's  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  America!  The  Post  was  especially  proud  of  its 
foreign  articles,  particularly  those  that  demanded  payment 
of  the  European  debts,  and  those  that  told  the  dangers  in 
having  essential  raw  materials  controlled  by  other  govern- 
ments. These  articles  were  mostly  written  by  hand-picked 
Post  reporters  like  Isaac  Marcosson,  Samuel  Blythe,  and 
Richard  Washburn  Child,  all  apparently  ardent  nationalists. 
I  think  it  is  easy  to  feel  that  The  Post's  reporters  are  not 
disinterested  investigators,  but  go  into  a  country  to  find 
facts  that  fit  a  thesis — and  find  them. 

The  Post  still  lays  special  emphasis  on  "the  variety, 
soundness  and  interest"  of  its  6l  business  stories  and  articles, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  "business-minded"  as  it  once  was, 
or  preoccupied  with  business  techniques.  The  new  angle  is 
indicated  by  46  articles  reflecting  the  interests  of  women, 
in  politics,  in  business,  in  society,  and  in  college.  This 
is  a  recognition  of  the  changed  status  of  women, 
and  also  of  their  power  as  buyers,  or  dictators  of  buying, 
of  advertised  goods.  Two  other  high-lights  illuminate  our 
changing  America,  34  articles  on  sport,  and  29  on  Americana. 
The  Puritan  work  doctrine  is  giving  way  before  the  new 
leisure  that  must  have  its  golf,  and  finds  it  pleasant  to  seek 
culture  by  collecting  old  bottles  or  curly  maple  beds.  The 
study  of  America's  past,  both  furniture  and  history,  is  also 
encouraging  to  nationalism.  The  following  figures  mirror 
our  times:  Theater  and  Moving-Pictures  (41),  Hotels 
and  Food  ( 1 1 ) ,  Winter  Playgrounds  ( 1 1 ) ,  Travel  and 
Vacations  (10),  Society  (7),  Animals  and  Hunting  (23), 
Gardening  (8),  and  Art  (i),  Books  (5),  Community  Wel- 
fare (i),  Health  and  Disease  (3).  Among  the  themes  not 


touched,  one  misses  the  old-age  problem,  progressive  educa- 
tion, miracles  of  modern  science,  the  Oriental  awaken- 
ing, industrial  democracy,  and  peace.  But  The  Post 
cannot  do  everything,  nor  do  its  reader?  want  everything. 

There  must  be  room  for  the  advertisers;  on  October  15, 
some  199  of  them  took  136  pages,  or  about  60  per  cent.  The 
editor's  rule  is  not  less  than  50  nor  more  than  60.  Nat- 
urally The  Post  does  not  discuss  its  revenues,  but  they  sent 
me  a  rate-card,  and  told  me  to  figure  it  out  myself.  I  do 
not  move  easily  among  sums  of  such  startling  magnitude  so 
I  want  it  distinctly  understood  I  do  not  vouch  for  these 
figures  as  a  precise  budget,  but  to  suggest  symbolic  propor- 
tions. The  astounding  rates  run:  back  cover,  $15,000; 
center  two-pages,  $23,000;  plain  page,  $8,000;  two-colors, 
$9,500;  four-colors,  $11,500.  The  net  return  after  deduct- 
ing the  advertising  agency  fee  of  15  per  cent  approximated 
$1,042,000.  The  2,840,000  subscribers  paid  $142,000  or 
a  little  more  than  a  seventh  as  much ;  and  of  this  The  Post 
got  probably  less  than  half.  tWhat  the  authors  got  is  un- 
known though  on  the  average  The  Post  pays  top  rates  for 
its  editorial  contents. 

Yes,  The  Post  is  a  great  bargain — if  you  do  not  mind 
being  subsidized  by  the  purveyors  of  things.  The  text  is 
like  a  teller  of  tales  hired  by  the  merchants  in  a  bazaar ; 
you  come  for  the  tales  but  en  route  you  listen  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  vendors.  And  the  tale  that  draws  the  most 
listeners  and  does  not  spoil  the  buying  mood,  or  cast  re- 
flections on  the  bazaar  is  the  one  the  merchants  desire.  To 
show  how  mere  contemplation  of  The  Post's  grandeurs  tends 
to  change  a  mild  literary  gent  into  a  certified  public  accoun- 
tant, I  add  that  I  figured  out  that  in  a  year  the  advertisers 
presented  each  reader  with  about  $100  worth  of  literary 
trading-stamps — twenty  novels,  worth  as  bound  volumes 
(and  many  of  them  attain  that  dignity)  at  $2,  say  $40, 
and  articles,  short  stones  and  so  on  in  proportion.  In 
actual  fact  the  income  works  out  at  say  a  $15  bonus  per 
reader.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  national  weeklies  are 
not  literary  ventures  at  all,  but  super-salesmen. 

BUT  do  not  get  the  idea  any  advertiser  or  league  of 
advertisers  dictates  either  contents  or  policy  to  The 
Post.  It  is  big  enough  to  tell  the  other  big  fellows  where 
to  get  off.  It  did  when  it  opposed  unrestricted  immigration 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  business  readers  and  some 
big  advertisers  let  it  be  known  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
they  wanted  a  cheap  labor  supply.  The  Post  refuses  to 
print  cigarette  advertising,  at  a  heavy  cost  to  its  coffers. 
The  rule  was  enforced  with  such  consistency  that,  I 
have  been  told,  you  could  not  by  print  or  pictures  indicate 
in  smoking-tobacco  ads  (which  are  accepted)  that  the  weed 
may  be  used  to  roll  your  own!  What  The  Post  offers  is 
first  a  table  of  contents  that  will  draw  millions  of  readers 
whose  marginal  attention  it  sells  to  commerce;  and  second, 
without  being  asked,  a  policy  that  promotes  for  the  adver- 
tiser a  favorable  economic  and  political  environment.  This 
is  precisely  what  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  want  for 
themselves.  And  the  advertiser  follows  the  self-preservative 
rule:  Business  before  propaganda. 

Now  what  is  this  economic  and  political  environment 
The  Post  seeks  to  preserve  and  foster?  We  have  the  right 
to  ask  that  questioi.  of  this  tremendous  engine  of  pub- 
licity. The  paper  is  not  neutral  or  merely  amusing,  nor 
does  it  claim  (as  do  some  of  its  competitors)  to  be  a  mere 
private  business,  amenable  to  no  social  standards  and 
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indifferent  to  its  own  effects.  It  has 
a  constant  and  sobering  awareness 
of  its  social  responsibility.  I  think 
the  pains  and  frankness  with  which 
Mr.  Lorimer  answered  my  ques- 
tions was  a  recognition  of  this. 
Nor  can  its  authors  escape  the  stern 
challenge:  "What  are  we  doing  to 
the  public  mind  and  morals?"  Corra 
Harris  received  16,000  letters  on 
one  serial;  these  outpourings  of  the 
hearts  of  our  people  were  expressed 
to  her  in  bales.  Another  article 
brought  in  600  letters.  Albert  At- 
wood,  staff  contributor,  said: 

"The  evidences  which  come  to  me 
of  the  extent  to  which  my  articles  are 
read,  and  the  quarters  in  which  they 
are  read,  often  oppress  and  frighten 
me  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility 
under  which  a  writer  for  The  Post 
labors."  //TJ  C^ci 

The  Post  accepts  and  uses  its 
power.  The  editor  defined  its  cen- 
tral purpose  thus:  "We  try  to  make 
a  better  America  and  better  Ameri- 
cans." He  has  stated  publicly:  "The 
people  of  the  United  States  know 
exactly  what  they  can  derive  from 
it,  not  only  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment, but  guidance  on  public  ques- 
tions and  a  consistent  interpretation 
of  American  life  and  ideals."  In 
this  sense,  The  Post  is  propaganda 
from  its  human  interest  covers  right 
through  editorials,  stories,  articles, 
and  pictures.  We  have  evidence  from 
high  places.  To  quote: 

In  a  recent  interview  with  one  of 
the  editors,  President  Coolidge  said 
he  wished  Mr.  Lorimer  to  know  that 
he  regarded  the  policy  of  the  maga- 
zine as  sound  and  its  influence  help- 
ful to  the  country.  General  Dawes 
in  an  address  at  Philadelphia  called 
The  Post  the  greatest  agent  for  right 
publicity  in  the  United  States. 

This  was  in  the  Fall  of  1924  when 
both  gentlemen  were  vastly  interest- 
ed in  "right  publicity"  for  their  views 
and  party.  It  suggests  that  funda- 
mentally The  Post  is  a  Republican 
organ,  but  with  a  broader  horizon 
than  many  Republicans  embrace. 
The  Post  article  is  the  paradisial 
dream  of  "the  counselor  on  public 
relations."  Mr.  Lorimer  declares 
that  publicity  hounds  are  the  bane 
of  his  life;  he  has  to  scrutinize 
every  paragraph  to  see  that  no 
propaganda  gets  in — unless  he  wants 
the  propaganda.  The  standing  and 
power  of  The  Post  gets  the  big  ! 
name  and  the  big  story: 

Big  men  in  public  and  business  life,  trade  organizations,  and 
chambers  of  commerce — just  as  most  advertisers  do  and  all  should 
— come  to  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  when  they  want  to  reach 
the  public.  The  big  exclusive  stories  usually  come  first  of  all  to 
The  Post  because  there  is  absolutely  no  question  in  their  minds 
that  we  reach  the  largest  and  most  intelligent  audience  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  When  it  seemed  advisable  to  place  before 
the  public  certain  inside  facts  relating  to  the  A.E.F.  and  the 
attempt  to  brigade  our  troops  with  the  French  and  British,  no 
other  medium  than  The  Post  was  considered  for  their  publication. 

That  final  sentence  seems  of  profound  significance. 

This  campaign  of  education  (to  use  a  gentler  word  than 
propaganda)  is  conscious  and  studied.  It  is  most  direct  in  the 
editorials  where  Mr.  Lorimer  and  his  colleagues  wield  vigor- 
ous, sensible,  and  often  forward-pushing  pens.  They  are  fre- 


Should  any  woman 
pedal  a  machine 
which  electricity  wil 
run  for  less  than  a 
cent  an  hour? 


Electricity  is  as  cheap  today  as  in  1914.  Good 
management  and  constantly  improved  equipment 
have  kept  it  so.  You  will  find  this  G-E  monogram 
everywhere:  on  the  great  machines  that  make 
power  and  light,  on  MAZDA  lamps,  and  on  little 
motors  that  run  sewing  machines  and  other 
household  conveniences. 

Your  electrical  company  or  dealer  will  show  you 
a  hundred  other  ways  in  which  a  few  cents'  worth 
of  electricity  can  lessen  your  work  and  increase 
the  comfort  of  your  home. 
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quently  stodgy,  and  too  largely  concerned  with  economics,  but 
thev  get  a  deal  of  hard  sense  across  to  whoever  has  energy  to 
read  them.  The  many  recent  editorials  on  health  topics,  urging 
periodical  medical  examinations,  and  those  on  education  have 
been  valuable  from  every  point  of  view.  The  cartoons  are 
rarely  mere  fun;  they  generally  thrust  home  in  easily  grasped 
pictures  some  idea  on  politics  or  our  social  structure.  They 
are  heavy  guns.  Even  the  fiction  is  viewed  in  part  as  a  way 
of  giving  the  reader,  almost  subconsciously,  a  view  of  life. 
The  Post  declares  that  they  express  much  of  its  spiritual 
message. 

But  the  article  is  the  chief  instrument  of  "guidance."  The 
Post  preaches  no  sermons,  nor  believes  in  inspirational  material 
because  "they  are  usually  a  compound  of  hokum  and  bunkum 
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INSTITUTIONS 

A  building  if  merely  a  housing  for  a  function.  What  it  to 
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Henry  C.  Wright 
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...  a  Victorian  blinking  of  facts.  .  .  .  Pollyanna  does  not 
write  our  advertisements;  neither  does  she  contribute  to  our 
editorial  columns."  The  Post  indeed  seems  sometimes  to  con- 
ceal its  real  idealism  lest  it  lose  some  of  the  harder-boiled 
readers  who  look  upon  all  preachments  as  somehow  "radical." 
So  it  is  that  indirectly  these  pieces  that  seem  so  entertaining, 
factual,  and  non-calculated  get  in  their  best  licks  for  The 
Post's  creed.  Some,  of  course,  quite  overtly  urge  a  thesis ; 
others  offer  but  a  paragraph  in  a  five-thousand  word  matrix. 
You  have  to  learn  how  to  read  this  paper.  This  funny  arti- 
cle on  learning  to  drive  an  automobile  is  at  bottom  praise- 
worthy campaigning  for  Safety  First  on  the  roads,  and  tucked 
in  is  an  admirable  set  of  rules  for  any  driver.  This  beguiling 
title,  Traveling  De  Luxe  in  Europe,  is  an  interesting  picture 
of  foreign  travel,  but  please  note  that  occasional  implication  as 
to  how  superior  our  passenger  accommodations  are  to  those 
on  the  government-owned  railroads  of  Europe.  That  helps 
nationalism  and  fosters  content  with  private  ownership./  • 

Consider  prohibition.  Mr.  Lorimer  favors  the  idea — thoug' 
I  cannot  of  course  interpret  his  attitude  toward  the  present 
form.  His  arguments  are,  as  often,  economic.  First,  it  is 
good  for  production  and  dr^s  away  with  the  old  "blue  Mon- 
day" when  a  factory  found  perhaps  half  its  staff  at  home 
sleeping  off  the  week-end  revels.  Second,  it  brings  prosperity, 
and  he  agreed  with  a  government  secretary  of  admitted  per- 
spicacity who  said:  "Allowing  for  every  other  factor  that  can 
be  counted  as  a  possible  source  of  our  remarkable  prosperity, 
I  must  say  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  remains  unex- 
plained except  as  the  result  of  prohibition."  Third,  you  can't 
run  a  machine  civilization  with  drunks.  "We  shall  have  to 
choose  between  alcohol  and  automobiles,"  he  said  to  me.  "Im- 
agine the  death-rate  with  our  present  road  congestion  if  every 
driver  could  get  whiskey  as  freely  as  he  gets  gas."  But  you 
do  not  find  any  drum-beating  dryness  in  The  Post;  that  might 
merely  antagonize  the  very  considerable  number  of  anti-pro- 
hibitionists among  its  millions.  But  you  can  find  a  very  amus- 
ing, scientifically  ballasted  expose  of  the  toxic  booze  we  are 
likely  to  drink.  Convince  people  of  the  dangers  in  bootleg  and 
they  may  stop  drinking,  whatever  they  think  of  the  law. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  skilled  direction  of  popular  thought 
is  often  used  for  fine  purposes.  But  it  is,  I  think,  dangerous. 
It  replaces  debate  with  a  kind  of  Machiavellian  paternalism; 
it  molds  popular  thinking  without  popular  knowledge;  it  blurs 
the  picture  by  calculated  emphasis  and  unsuspected  omissions. 
Some  trained  penologists,  for  example,  believe  that  The  Post's 
series  on  crime  was  a  misuse  of  journalistic  research  in  line 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  propertied  class.  The  possibility 
of  false  perspective  is  illustrated  by  The  Post's  slant  on  our 
race  problem;  its  pseudo-real,  but  farcical,  tales  of  Negro 
life  perpetuate  old  concepts,  but  it  does  nothing  to  probe  racial 
discrimination  or  set  forth  the  economic  or  cultural  roots  and 
changes.  Its  Negro  is  funny,  not  tragic. 

IT  is  wiser  in  the  long  run  to  get  all  views  in  the  open  as 
The  Post  did  when  it  let  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
World  Court  state  their  cases;  or  to  take  a  plain  and  unmis- 
takable stand  as  it  did  on  immigration  or  conservation.  In 
that  old  Collier's  fight  for  our  natural  resources  Mr.  Lori- 
mer has  done  yeoman  service  for  national  parks  and  forests, 
for  irrigation  and  reclamation.  Here  he  is  thinking  in  terms 
of  generations;  he  wants  this  nation  to  save  its  natural  wealth 
for  our  children  and  grandchildren  just  as  he  wants  them  pro- 
tected against  an  immigration  that  will  crowd  the  land  and 
lower  the  standard  of  living.  He  conceives  this  country  and 
its  people  as  a  going  concern  to  be  kept  comfortable,  busy 
and  happy,  protected  from  resource-grabbers  within  and  in- 
vaders from  without. 

"America  for  Americans"  is  his  plea,  for  by  nature,  a  national 
weekly  must  be  nationalistic,  pro-American,  anti-foreign.  By 
nature,  it  accepts  our  version  of  democracy  and  supports  the 
Constitution.  Yet  Lorimer  is  no  naive  isolationist;  he  knows 
too  much  of  what  the  bankers  and  engineers  and  entrepreneurs 
know;  his  eyes  peer  out  over  the  world  to  see  what  business 
is  going  to  look  like  on  an  international  scale  in  the  next  half- 
century.  He  has  the  sagacity  so  remarkably  absent  from  his 
rivals  to  send  his  star  men  to  report  on  oil  and  raw  materials, 
on  South  America,  China,  and  all  the  far-flung  colonies  of 


capitalism.  Yet  international  affairs  do  not  seem  to  suggest 
giant  human  problems,  or  any  duty  from  us;  our  concern  is 
the  delinquency  of  our  creditors,  the  danger  to  our  trade.  The 
Post  is,  I  take  it,  against  any  foreign  entanglements;  yet  it 
wants  raw  materials  and  world  markets.  The  vast  surplus 
of  this  incessant  mass-production  machine  The  Post  has  helped 
create  must  be  sold  somewhere!  How  we  can  secure  materials 
and  sell  goods,  yet  not  get  entangled,  it  does  not  reveal,  unless 
its  publication  of  Rear-admiral  Magruder's  plea  for  naval 
efficiency,  Colonel  William  Mitchell's  for  air  efficiency,  tells  of 
The  Post's  anticipation  that  one  day  we  must  fight  it  through. 
Here  you  fall  off  one  of  the  edges  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  thinking, 
at  least,  his  public  thinking.  He  preserves  his  paper  from 
intellectual  inconsistency  only  by  masterly  omissions. 

Americans  are  not  international-minded  and  so  the  chief 
concern  of  The  Post  is  still  with  domestic  economy.  The 
editor  once  said: 

Americans  work  and  their  first  and  last  interest  is  work.  .  .  . 
America's  life  is  business,  not  as  so  many  people  regard  it,  an 
affair  of  musty  ledgers  and  sordid  haggling,  but  a  big  active 
drama  of  romance  and  achievement. 

HIS  periodical  has  done  big  things  in  staging  the  adventure 
and  thrill  of  action  and  progress  in  modern  industry, 
but  it  has  not  understood  work  as  a  creative  expression  for 
every  individual  being.  The  thrill  it  told  was  for  the  captains 
and  managers  and  salesmen  and  adventurers  and  discoverers. 
Where  was  the  thrill  for  the  workers  who  had  none  of  the 
glory  (or  responsibility)  of  directing  the  enterprise,  and  but 
an  inadequate  wage  from  its  profits?  Work  to  gain  the  crea- 
ture comforts  or  as  a  moral  exercise  with  craftsmanship,  art, 
and  culture  as  a  fringe  is  not  enough.  If  work  is  the  soul  of 
America,  then  it  must  feed  the  souls  of  all  of  us.  The  Post 
does  not  live  up  to  its  own  doctrine;  and  the  reason  it  is  so 
bitterly  reviled  by  radicals  is  that  it  does  not  hasten,  but  re- 
tards the  seeking  of  labor  to  have  a  creative  and  democratic 
control  over  its  own  destiny.  The  wisdom  and  the  blindness 
of  The  Post  are  in  this  statement,  prepared  for  me  by  Mr. 
Lorimer: 

The  editor  of  The  Post  has  never  visualized  industrial  America 
as  the  home  of  two  opposing  parties  .  .  .  and  it  has  therefore 
never  occurred  to  him  to  present  the  news  of  industrial  develop- 
ments as  if  it  were  the  news  of  two  opposing  armies.  We  are 
all  Americans  together  and  all  trying  to  get  a  living.  Many 
writers  of  labor  and  capital  believe  that  there  are  two  bodies 
of  contrary  economic  laws  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  believes  that  there  is  only  one  set 
of  economic  laws;  that  they  operate  without  fear  or  favor;  and 
that  we  are  all  amenable  to  them  whether  we  belong  to  the 
capitalistic  group,  the  management  group,  or  the  labor  group. 
There  is  no  publication  in  the  United  States  more  friendly  to 
labor.  .  .  .  For  the  past  generation  The  Post  has  been  preach- 
ing high  wages  and  low  costs.  During  that  period  unprecedented 
progress  has  been  made  in  attaining  these  ideals  until  today 
the  American  workingman  is  the  happiest,  healthiest,  and  best 
paid  in  the  world.  We  are  so  close  to  our  own  industries  and 
the  relationships  between  labor  and  capital  vhat  we  can  scarcely 
detect  the  pattern.  .  .  . 

The  question  remains  whether  The  Post  has  contributed  to 
this  new  cooperation  in  real  proportion  to  its  power.  Has 
it  ever  preached  any  way  for  labor  to  advance  that  was  not 
paternal,  or  that  did  not  add  to  the  dropsical  prosperity  of 
capitalists?  It  has  been  vastly  concerned  over  the  troubles 
of  the  railroads,  but  has  it  given  equal  publicity  to  ideas  such 
as  the  successful  shop-workers  plan  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
or  the  arbitration  boards  in  the  garment  industry?  It  has 
enlisted  the  pens  of  presidents  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  but  it  has  not  used  its  tremendous  resources  for  any 
scientific  investigation  of  the  coal  industry  or  proposed  any  way 
out  of  our  repeated  and  desperate  coal  wars.  In  spite  of  its 
conservation  policy,  it  has  taken  no  real  share  in  the  fight 
to  protect  our  waterpower  resources  from  a  "giant-power"  trust 
that  may  become  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  exploitation 
ever  dreamed.  What  of  the  transition  of  labor  into  economic 
responsibility  through  labor  banks  or  cooperative  factories? 
To  a  question  on  the  joint  labor-capital  control  of  common 
enterprises,  Mr.  Lorimer  replied: 

If  The   Saturday   Evening   Post   has   not   had    a    great   deal   to 
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say  lately  (and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  printed  a  number 
of  articles  on  these  experiments)  about  profit-sharing  schemei, 
golden  rule  methods,  and  other  artificial  devices  designed  to 
bring  about  closer  relationships  between  capital  and  labor,  there 
is  a  reason  for  the  silence.  Some  years  ago  the  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company,  in  order  not  to  lag  behind  in  this  movement,  made 
elaborate  private  studies  of  thirty  or  more  experiments  of  the 
sort  that  had  been  attempted  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  unexpected  result  of  these  investigations  was  a  conviction 
that  very  few,  if  any,  of  these  plans  can  be  successfully  worked 
out  on  a  large  scale  or  over  a  long  term  of  years.  Profit-sharing 
is  an  alluring  theory,  but  when  the  profits  are  in  red  ink,  it  falls 
to  the  ground.  All  such  undertakings  must  be  planned  so  that 
labor  must  always  be  the  gainer  whether  capital  is  the  loser 
or  not.  .  .  .  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  believes  there  is  one 
sound  and  proven  basis  for  the  betterment  of  labor  conditioni, 
namely,  the  payment  of  liberal  wages  for  efficient  work  with  the 
addition  of  substantial  bonuses  where  the  nature  of  the  work 
permits. 

That  is  clear  and  honest,  but  would  labor  have  reached  its 
present  status  had  every  one  been  thus  unadventurous? 

On  the  farmer,  Mr.  Lorimer  seemed  to  be  standing  pat. 
The  ratio  of  1 1  articles  in  a  year  on  agriculture  against  61  on 
business  speaks  for  itself.  So  did  his  laughing  remark:  "I 
have  a  seven-hundred  acre  farm  near  Philadelphia,  and  I  guess 
I  know  something  about  the  troubles  of  the  farmer.  I  know 
how  much  money  I  make  out  of  my  farm."  That,  I  think, 
is  naive.  It  may  be — I  do  not  know — that  the  other  Curtis 
publication,  The  Country  Gentleman,  speaks  for  the  farmer. 
But  at  bottom  Mr.  Lorimer  belongs  to  the  merchant-manu- 
facturer class  and  talks  a  merchant's  economics.  This,  in 
spite  of  his  admirable  efforts  to  keep  from  getting  provincial. 
He  makes  two  transcontinental  trips  a  year,  and  has  driven 
cross  country  three  times  in  an  automobile.  He  declares:  "I 
am  lucky  not  to  have  to  edit  in  New  York.  Conditions  there 
are  artificial,  and  you  do  not  sense  the  interests  of  the  rest  of 
the  nation."  I  suspect  some  biological  adaptation  of  The  Post 
to  a  Philadelphia  environment.  Pennsylvania  is  a  vast  maker- 
state,  a  digger  of  coal  and  iron,  and  creator  of  machine  things. 
It  has  history  behind,  the  tariff  around,  and  Mr.  Mellon  above. 
By  instinct,  gifts,  training,  surroundings,  and  present  vocation, 
Mr.  Lorimer  sees  things  as  an  urban  fabricator  and  commer- 
cial agent,  not  as  an  agrarian.  I  wonder  whether  the  grain 
states  agree  The  Post  does  correct  our  mirror  for  local  dis- 
tortion? 

Its  editor  thinks  there  are  too  many  farmers  and  that  they 
produce  too  much  stuff  though  I  do  not  recall  any  such  com- 
plaint about  coal  mines  or  steel  mills.  His  remedy  would 
be  more  modern  intensive  cultivation,  I  presume  on  smaller 
acreages.  Agrarian  economics  is  in  a  bad  way  because  farm 
lands  have  been  over-capitalized  by  real-estate  speculation,  not 
on  production  values.  He  has  no  use  for  any  variety  of 
Populism.  "I  am  against  the  McNary-Haugen  proposition. 
It  is  fallacious  and  will  hurt  the  country."  Per  contra,  on  the 
tariff,  he  says :  "The  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  country 
seems  to  have  reconciled  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
to  the  permanent  existence  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  today 
the  chief  opposition  to  it,  and  rightly,  is  based  upon  its  some- 
times inequitable  incidence  and  upon  the  methods  whereby 
unfairly  heavy  protection  has  been  secured."  He  has  no  fenr 
of  a  depopulated  agricultural  area  or  a  food  shortage  for  the 
dependent  cities.  These  views  may  be  sound  editing  for  The 
Post's  audience,  but  they  do  not,  I  submit,  precisely  represent 

the   nation's   stake   in   the  soiL 

J 

T  ET  us  finally  as  a  relief  from  economics  examine  The  Post's 
\—s  attitude  on  two  elementals,  sex  and  religion.  On  the  physi- 
cal side  of  sex  morals  The  Post's  pages  are  pure;  no  adolescent 
sex  delinquency  ever  started  in  them. 

Parents  need  never  feel  any  hesitancy  about  having  The  Post 
on  their  library  table.  .  .  .  There  are  far  too  many  maga/inei 
that  go  out  of  their  way  pictorially  in  an  effort  to  stir  the  reader's 
interest  by  showing  extremes  in  feminine  fashion:  and  extremes 
in  love  scenes.  Love  interest  in  fiction  as  in  life  makes  the  presses 
go  round,  but  a  wholesome  magazine  will  never  abuse  it.  Our 
stories  strike  twelve,  but  not  "sex  o'clock." 

The  Post's  stories  are  refreshingly  free  from  triangles, 
paramours,  double  entendres,  or  gilded  vice.  No  ladies  in  undies 
parade  through  its  ads,  and  even  the  stocking  copy  is  ultra- 


conservative.  The  circulation  appeal  is  never  sex.  I  am  con- 
vinced this  decency  is  due  to  the  fundamental  Puritan  morals 
of  the  proprietors,  but  by  a  happy  coincidence  good  morals 
here  is  also  good  business.  When  you  get  into  the  million 
circulation  class  and  expect  to  stay  there  and  make  money 
you  go  through  a  purification.  Advertisers  want  respectability 
— nothing  radical,  nothing  low.  They  sell  most  of  their  goods 
to  people  who  have  permanent  wives,  raise  families  and  own 
homes;  the  average  American  by  million  lots  does  not  want 
smut  in  the  home;  the  smut-drawn  circulation  is  ephemeral 
and  non-buying.  The  fly-by-nights  do  not  furnish  homes.  This 
is  an  encouraging  fact,  and  if  the  decency  of  The  Post  pays, 
it  is  no  less  praiseworthy  for  that.  ./ 

But  we  may  object  that  its  virtue^ts  negative,  based  on 
the  absence  of  temptation  rather  than  on  the  solution  of 
dilemmas.  If  it  omits  smut,  it  also  omits  any  serious  and 
modern  discussion  of  sex.  Sex  as  it  appears  is  largely  the 
conventional  apparatus  of  romantic  fiction.  The  happy  end- 
ing is  dominant.  The  Post  is  up-to-tomorrow  on  machinery, 
but  I  sometimes  feel  Mr.  Lorimer  must  believe  in  the  stork. 
He  talks  of  the  duty  of  realistic  thinking  and  claims  his  peri- 
odical is  not  published  for  juveniles;  yet  never  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  stern  and  tragic  aspects  of  sex  is  neither  real- 
istic nor  adult.  It  is  an  incomplete  picture  of  love,  marriage, 
and  family  life  you  get  from  its  fiction ;  the  domestic  virtues 
are  unfortunately  not  self-enforcing.  If  the  readers  of  The 
Post  try  to  live  and  love  on  the  models  of  most  of  its  heroes 
and  heroines,  God  help  them.  They  will  find  Mother  Nature 
a  harsher  disciplinarian  even  than  a  time-clock. 

"VT^ET  here  again  The  Post  is  our  mirror.  Has  not  American 
JL  thought  on  sex  generally  been  distinguished  for  silences 
and  naive  duality?  One  way  of  handling  the  matter  (and 
the  oldest)  has  been  to  go  it  blind,  but  hopefully!  At  all  events, 
the  total  wisdom  of  the  ages  on  sex  is  inconsiderable;  what- 
ever it  is,  and  whatever  its  newer  dogmas,  they  are  shouted 
from  the  housetops  a  hundred  times  a  day  in  print.  Sex  in 
The  Post  may  be  a  deluding  kind  of  i8th  century  play  among 
Watteau  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  (albeit  in  plus  fours 
and  8-cylindered  cars)  but  its  columns  at  least  remain  peaceful. 
Here  is  a  retreat  where  the  universal  disputation  is  stilled, 
and  the  peace  may  be  worth  the  silence. 

On  religion  The  Post  is  benevolently  neutral,  Christian  but 
creedless.  This  too  is  an  unreal  silence,  but  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  evangelism  it  could  undertake  in  the  face  of  so  many 
different  and  contumacious  faiths  among  its  millions.  It  omits 
religion,  per  se,  from  its  contents.  You  will  find  here  no 
reaction  to  the  vivid  interest  in  religious  problems  reflected  in 
our  reviews;  happily  also  no  re-interpretations  of  Jesus  by 
go-getters.  Among  the  stories  The  Post  asked  me  to  read 
as  parables  of  its  inner  spirit  was  one  essay  on  a  religious 
theme.  But  it  was  a  study  of  new  evidences  for  the  credibility 
of  the  sources  of  The  Bible  based  on  recent  archaeological 
research ;  it  would  interest  all  religions,  but  offend  none.  This 
sacrifice  of  the  religious  theme  denies  The  Post  any  crusading 
fervor;  and,  I  think,  cripples  its  debates  in  other  fields  for 
you  cannot  discuss  the  young  generation,  crime,  or  interna- 
tional amity  without  somewhere  coming  to  rest  upon  a  final 
faith. 

The  Post  deals  with  a  workday  world  here  and  now,  based 
upon  elemental  facts  and  emotions,  and  undisturbed  by  what 
intimations  of  immortality  may  be  glimpsed  through  art  or 
religion.  It  mirrors  us  insofar  as  we  are  a  technological  civil- 
ization in  which  self-preservation  through  things  by  enlightened 
selfishness  is  a  principal  philosophy.  But  it  denies  the  charge 
of  materialism: 

The  editor  .  .  .  after  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years 
believes  that  terms  are  less  clearly  defined  and  generalizations 
are  more  frequent  and  ideas  more  vague  in  the  discussion  of 
materialism  than  of  any  other  subject.  The  more-spiritual-than- 
thou  critics  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  they  possess  an  occult  gospel 
too  fine  and  rare  to  concern  itself  with  the  human  activities  of 
everyday  life.  They  might  hesitate  to  indict  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament  for  materialism;  and  yet,  if  they  have  exam- 
ined them,  they  must  know  they  deal  with  such  workaday  and 
material  things  as  paying  one's  debts,  living  decently  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  one's  neighbors,  and  respecting  the  rights  of 
others.  These  critics  often  fail  to  perceive  that  the  things  they 
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brand  as  materialistic  are  merely  a  bodying  forth  of  an  inner 
and  invisible  spirituality.  He  who  is  truly  spiritual  is  too  busy 
applying  his  private  beliefs  to  his  human  relationships  to  go  about 
advertising  the  superiority  of  his  own  convictions.  In  other 
words  we  prefer  to  picture  people  who  in  stories  and  articles 
live  their  religion  and  ideals  rather  than  to  preach  religion  in 
special  articles  and  editorials. 

I  hope  I  am  no  "holier-than-thou  critic"  for  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Lorimer  labors  with  Spartan  valor  for  his  ideal  better 
life  in-this  nation;  and  I  want  no  gospel  that  is  not  concerned 
with  the  everyday  life — even  of  our  humblest  brethren.  But 
the  New  Testament  is  greater  than  a  code  of  ethics;  everyday 
life  possesses  meaning  only  as  it  descends  from  eternal  life. 
The  critics  who  declare  that  in  politics  The  Post  caters  to 
a  group;  that  its  economics  is  self-interest  practised  as  an  art; 
that  its  international  views  are  competitive,  have  missed  the 
nub  of  the  matter.  The  Post  will  answer — "That  is  the  kind 
of  world  we  live  in."  There  is  the  heart  of  the  quarrel,  age- 
old  and  non-arbitrable.  It  is  not  quite  that  sort  of  a  world! 
Something  endures  after  and  above  the  sweet  duties  and  vir- 
tues of  our  common  need.  Life  remains  mystical.  The  mirror 
that  does  not  reflect  this  final  f,\ory  of  the  spirit  needs  quick- 
silver. 
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mother  got  sore  this  time,  and  called  out,  'That's  the  third 
one  in  two  days.  Why  can't  you  hang  your  brush  in  the  new- 
holder  I  got  you?' 

"  'I'm  so  used  to  the  other  place,  my  hand  goes  up  before 
I  think,'  complained  Rita,  turning  suddenly  and  falling  over  the 
new  bathstool,  she  knew  was  there  but  had  forgotten.  Th>-n 
she  did  go  to  pieces!  She  just  lay  down  and  kicked.  Jim 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sneered,  'Leave  her  alone,  Ma. 
You've  let  her  squawk  that  way  since  she  was  a  kid.  It's  just 
a  habit.1' 

"  'Why  don't  you  keep  your  old  pajamas  off  the  floor?  That's 
just  a  habit  too,'  sobbed  Rita.  'Maybe  I'm  the  only  one  around 
this  house  that's  got  a  reflex,' "  and  the  paragraph  for  the 
student  could  explain  at  the  end  of  the  instalment  what  a  reflex 
was  and  why. 

It  takes  more  space  and  more  words  to  write  a  serial  then 
a  comic,  which  is  a  disadvantage.  But  serials  need  not  be 
funny — can  even  be  a  trifle  dull,  which  is  a  corresponding  re- 
lief and  freedom  from  expense.  As  the  years  rolled  by  and 
the  public  became  used  to  bolder  concepts,  both  girls  might 
develop  hysterics  and  insomnia,  phobias  and  delusions.  Prob- 
lems of  anthropology  and  biology,  criminology,  and  even  polit- 
ical science  might  be  lightly  touched  on  along  in  1950,  and 
epistemology,  ethics  and  other  ultimate  categories  arrived  at 
as  the  century  turns.  Many,  no  doubt,  would  never  consult 
the  explanations.  But  with  a  superlatively  funny  dog  to  point 
the  way,  perhaps  a  growing  number  would.  If  no  one  ever  did, 
and  if  no  brows  either  high  or  low  were  ever  wrinkled  over 
Nadine's  and  Rita's  problems,  this  whole  educational  scheme 
would,  of  course,  be  a  flat  failure. 

But  to  return  to  our  original  thesis.  The  lowbrows  are 
with  us.  They  outnumber  the  intellectuals,  and  they  are  here 
to  stay.  They  are  born  into  a  solar  system  which  no  one  but 
Einstein  understands,  but  neither  they  nor  we  need  manage 
the  Milky  Way,  so  no  harm  is  done.  Neither  do  they  under- 
stand other  people  or  themselves.  But  unlike  the  stellar  mys- 
teries, their  families  and  their  friends  cannot  be  ignored.  They 
must  he  lived  with,  brought  up,  loved,  endured,  voted  in  or 
out,  and  paid  for.  Lem  and  Lena  may  avoid  the  immensities 
of  the  sky,  but  the  humanities  of  earth  none  of  us  can  escape. 
And  fortunately  a  few  facts  about  these  matters  can  be  grasped 
even  by  those  who  are  not  intellectual  titans.  Just  as  persistent 
education  has  made  many  people  more  sensitive  to  the  hollow 
tooth  or  the  hollow  cough  before  they  became  toothless  or  were 
in  their  coffins,  could  they  not  be  trained  to  observe  the  tan- 
trums ^and  daydreams,  the  fears,  loves,  solitary  withdrawals, 
odd  thievings,  vagrancies,  jealousies,  talents  and  stupidities  of 
themselves  and  of  their  children,  and  apply  first  aid  and  expert 
advice?  And  could  they  not  learn  to  do  this  before  the  family 


is  broken  up  and  scattered  in  stolen  cars,  bootlegging  cellars, 
disorderly  houses,  divorce  courts,  and  asylums?  With  their 
vision  thus  clarified,  might  not  their  scrutiny  of  civic  issues  and 
officials  become  more  thoughtful,  and  their  detection  of  public 
as  well  as  private  abnormalities  grow  more  acute? 

Perhaps  in  time,  Lem  and  Lena  might  learn  something. 
Perhaps  some  facts  about  their  fellows  or  themselves  might 
lodge  if  reiterated  often  enough.  Perhaps  at  least  a  law,  a 
phrase,  a  system,  could  be  gradually  absorbed,  even  though  not 
understood,  as  most  of  us  accept  gravitation  without  knowing 
why.  Perhaps  a  course  of  psychological  strips,  and  of  scientific 
serials  would  start  something.  Perhaps  the  movies  and  the 
radio  would  take  it  up.  Perhaps  it  might  pave  the  way  to 
something  more.  Perhaps  it  wouldn't.  If  not — WHAT 
WILL? 


IS  UNEMPLOYMENT  HERE? 
(Continued  from  page  681) 


Cleveland  reports  that  "there  have  been  no  special  steps 
taken  to  alleviate  conditions.  The  general  feeling  along  the 
line  was  that  the  opening  up  of  the  automobile  industry  would 
be  the  greatest  step  to  reduce  unemployment."  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  increased  public  work  "after  March."  "The  only  defi- 
nite effort  in  Kansas  City  is  an  attempt  to  induce  the  County 
Court  to  appropriate  larger  amounts  for  outdoor  relief."  In 
Dallas,  "The  city  has  increased  public  work  on  the  streets 
and  allowed  only  residents  of  the  city  to  have  these  jobs.  They 
permit  the  men  to  work  one  week,  then  lay  them  off  and  take 
on  another  group." 

"I  do  not  need  to  state  that  charitable  organizations  cannot 
begin  to  meet  the  problems  of  an  unemployment  crisis,"  writes 
Joel  D.  Hunter,  general  superintendent  of  the  United  Charities, 
Chicago.  "They  not  only  cannot,  but  should  not.  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  leading  business  men  .  .  .  [to  confer  with  city  offi- 
cials], concerning  emergency  measures  to  take  care  of  the 
homeless  men  who  are  now  sleeping  in  police  stations,  on 
floors  of  mission  houses,  etc.  Second,  to  increase  the  number  of 
jobs  available.  This  can  be  done  in  two  ways:  By  speeding  up 
some  of  the  public  works.  My  information  is  that  about 
$12,000,000  will  be  spent  in  public  works  in  and  around  Chicago 
in  the  present  calendar  year.  Also,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  jobs  in  private  business.  I  think  this  can  be  done  if  the 
telephone  company  will  continue  the  work  that  it  has  already 
begun  in  installing  dials  and  railroads  place  equipment  orders." 

The  Welfare  Council  in  New  York  City  has  appointed  a 
committee,  at  Governor  Smith's  request,  to  cooperate  with  the 
industrial  commissioner  in  his  survey  of  the  unemployment 
situation  in  both  city  and  state.  This  request  was  telephoned 
from  Albany  to  a  gathering  of  some  two  hundred  social 
workers,  representing  nearly  a  hundred  agencies.  Bailey  B. 
Burritt,  general  director  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
CoYidition  of  the  Poor,  urged  the  following  steps: 

That  Mayor  Walker  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  be  asked 
to  consider  active  measures  for  increasing  by  five  per  cent  the 
amount  of  employment  in  industry  in  New  York. 

That  the  city  be  asked  to  make  $1,000,000  available  for  public 
improvements  in  such  a  way  that  the  work  can  start  at  once. 

That  any  city  building  program  be  advanced  immediately  and 
strenuously. 

That  the  governor  and  the  legislature  be  called  upon  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  more  permanent  remedy. 

That  the  private  citizens  of  New  York  be  asked  to  increase 
by  ten  per  cent  their  donations  to  social  service  organizations. 

In  spite  of  our  experience  in  1914-5  and  *2l-2,  American 
communities  have  paid  little  attention  to  similar  "standard 
recommendations"  our  carefully  set  up  committees  worked  out 
to  forestall  or  to  alleviate  just  such  a  situation  as  now  exists. 
The  President's  Unemployment  Conference  in  1921  not  only 
mapped  out  such  measures  but  instituted  a  searching  study  of 
business  cycles  and  unemployment  under  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research.  The  Conference's  own  committee  on 
this  latter  phase  of  the  subject  brought  out  ten  major  recom- 
mendations in  1923,  covering  not  only  such  points  as  the  col- 
lection of  fundamental  data,  employment  bureaus,  and  unem- 
ployment reserve  funds;  the  responsibility  of  banks,  the  federal 
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Suicide 

By  RUTH  SHONLE  CAVAN 

To  explain  suicide  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  social  and 
personal  disorganization,  Dr.  Cavan  has  concentrated  on 
an  analysis  of  individual  cases,  of  actual  life  instances, 
or  of  documents  left  by  suicides.  In  this  way  she  brings 
the  whole  problem  into  its  true  perspective.  Suicide 
appears  in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the  individual.  Her 
book  is  a  very  human  chapter  in  the  whole  field  of 
social  psychology. 
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reserve  system,  and  public  utilities,  etc.,  but  the  control  of 
private  and  public  construction  at  their  peaks.  In  line  there- 
with the  Jones  bill  has  been  before  Congress  for  4  years.  As 
John  B.  Andrews,  secretary  of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  summarizes  it,  it  would 

appropriate  $150,000,000  for  public  works,  including  rural  post 
roads,  river  and  harbor  improvements,  flood  control  and  public 
buildings  outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  Work  under  this 
appropriation  is  to  be  undertaken  only  when  it  is  apparent  that  a 
marked  decrease  of  employment  is  under  way  in  the  construction 
industry  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Adoption  of  this  "prosperity 
reserve"  by  the  federal  government  would  be  of  further  help  by 
stimulating  the  creation  of  similar  "prosperity  reserves"  by  states 
and  cities. 

A  we  read  again  of  mass  meetings  and  relief  committees,  of 
bread  lines  in  the  Bowery  two  blocks  long,  of  evicted  families 
and  hungry  children,  we  realize  that  we  still  have  no  means  for 
measuring  the  degree  or  the  extent  of  unemployment.  We  do 
not  plan  our  public  work  to  dovetail  into  the  slack  times  in 
private  industry.  We  do  not  know  how  to  locate  industry's 
stagnant  pools  and  clear  waters,  and  we  have  no  way  of  shifting 
men  from  one  to  the  other.  With  some  four  million  workers 
unwillingly  idle,  we  ask  one  another  dazedly,  "Is  unemploy- 
ment here?  How  much  is  tMere?  Where  is  it?  Why?" 
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for  1927.  Through  the  roof,  came  the  well-intentioned  plan  of 
staggering  shifts  (a  helpful  move  in  a  time  of  general  de- 
pression) which  under  the  circumstances  tended  to  keep  men 
from  seeking  other  jobs.  Meanwhile,  they  could  not  meet 
expenses  at  home  on  the  part-time  pay.  Through  the  roof  had 
come  the  assumption  that  high  wages  in  the  past  had  given 
Ford  employes  fat  they  could  live  on  over  lean  months.  Un- 
questionably there  were  many  of  whom  this  was  true;  and 
there  were  others  of  whom  it  was  true  until  the  part-time  work 
had  snipped  them  to  the  bone;  then  came  their  lay-off  in  such 
numbers  that  the  local  labor  market  could  not  absorb  them. 
Men  who  had  taken  Ford  employment  in  earnest  as  a  means 
of  permanent  livelihood,  who  had  responded  to  the  Ford  policy 
of  encouraging  high  standards  of  home  life,  were  among  those 
who  were  squeezed  hardest  when  the  bottom  fell  out  of  their 
earnings  and  they  could  not  keep  up  payments  on  their  houses. 

If  automobile  manufacturers  or  tool  makers  elsewhere  in- 
vent anything  that  plays  into  the  making  or  the  running  of 
a  car,  the  management  "on  the  roof"  at  Ford's  are  quick  to 
know  of  it.  But  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  had 
heard  of  what  Hills  Brothers  or  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company  have  done  in  tackling  the  problems  of  broken  employ- 
ment, what  has  been  attempted  by  pioneers  in  glass  and  ma- 
chinery, what  any  one  of  a  dozen  firms  in  textiles,  clothing,  or 
novelties  has  tried  out.  Fragmentary  things  no  doubt,  but 
suggestive  as  a  new  crank  shaft,  or  a  welded  wheel.  Some 
of  the  problems  of  seasonal  and  intermittent  industry  are  in- 
curable, says  Hoover;  but  some  are  not,  he  goes  on,  and  every 
one  cured  is  a  contribution  to  their  solution;  towards  finding 
some  reasonable  economic  security  for  the  individual  which  will 
"remove  the  fear  of  total  family  disaster  in  loss  of  the  job." 
Ford  cars  have  invaded  Europe  from  Ireland  to  Russia.  It 
is  to  be  doubted  if  his  overseas  salesmen  have  sent  back  any- 
thing on  the  systems  of  employment  insurance  abroad,  which 
are  national  inventions  after  their  kind.  But  what  of  our 
own  innovations — those  unemployment  funds  to  which  firms  and 
unions  chip  in  in  clothing  markets,  or  the  Huber  Bill  in  Wis- 
consin, in  which  Professor  Commons  adapted  to  the  hazard 
of  unemployment  a  principle  which  has  proved  its  worth  with 
respect  to  the  hazard  of  industrial  accidents?  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  our  workmen's  compensation  laws  were  also 
something  new  under  the  sun.  (They  are  about  as  old  as  the 
Ford  car.)  The  need  for  them  was  equally  neglected;  their 
institution  was  a  revolutionary  bursting  of  shells  of  habit  as 
between  "masters  and  servants."  Instead  of  our  old  hodge- 
podge of  doctrines  as  to  employers'  liability  and  contributory 
negligence,  which  let  the  risks  of  work  crash  down  on  the 
worker  and  his  family,  they  spread  out  some  of  the  burden 
over  the  trade,  and  ultimately  over  the  consuming  public  where 
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these  losses  of  life  and  limb  belong  as  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Similarly,  following  the  Unemployment  Conference 
of  1921,  a  special  committee  on  business  cycles  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Owen  D.  Young,  underscored  the  importance  of 
"reserve  funds  or  savings  during  periods  of  prosperity  from 
which  the  worker  may  draw  during  periods  of  compulsory 
unemployment."  Their  establishment, 

by  the  employer  or  by  associated  workers  to  take  care  of  fore- 
seen or  unforeseen  contingencies  has  proved  advantageous  in  the 
past.  Neither  reserves  against  decline  of  inventory  value  set  up 
by  manufacturers  nor  unemployment  benefits  of  trade-unions  are 
new  things  to  American  industrial  life.  The  principle  may  well 
be  extended. 

""HE  baseball  diamond  outside  the  employment  office  at 
JL  Fordson  had  been  thronged  on  Monday  morning,  the  week 
of  my  visit,  with  men  who  wanted  to  work  for  Ford.  Six  or 
seven  thousand  men  applied  for  work  that  week  in  December 
and  they  were  hiring  three  or  four  hundred  a  day.  The  employ- 
ment records  gave  them  rehire  lists  to  draw  from  in  singling 
out  men  with  the  special  equipment  called  for  by  any  depart- 
ment. They  were  taking  back  their  old  men  first,  and  the 
envelopes,  thin  and  fat,  were  much  in  use.  They  were  pick- 
ing men  for  the  assembly  line,  and  here  it  was  that  the  sifting 
process  I  spoke  of  in  my  first  article  was  at  work.  They  were 
after  intelligence,  activity,  auto  experience  if  possible;  young 
fellows  for  the  most  part,  American,  Canadians,  British; 
Scandinavians  as  well  and  Americanized  Poles  and  Russians. 
"Every  one  wants  to  work  on  the  new  car"  said  the  super- 
intendent. That  day  a  weasened  old  fellow  had  turned  up 
from  Louisiana;  he  had  driven  north  with  his  wife  in  a  Ford. 
And  I  was  told  of  a  "great  big  innocent  kid"  from  Atlanta, 
who  had  announced  himself  as  an  "ex-convict."  There  was 
a  bushel  of  letters  from  North,  East,  South  and  West. 

There  was  something  simple  and  direct  in  these  hiring  and 
firing  negotiations,  contrasting  as  they  did  with  the  more 
elaborate  functionings  of  the  employment  departments  of  some 
of  our  big  industries.  Certainly  the  whole  situation,  the  lure 
of  the  pay,  the  pressure  for  jobs,  tended  to  create  a  picture  of 
labor  as  a  foot-loose  commodity,  welling  in  like  a  tide.  If 
men  didn't  like  Ford's  bargain,  there  were  a  lot  of  oncomers 
who  did.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, many  an  industrial  executive  comes  to  regard  the  em- 
ployment reservoir  as  something  to  tap  today  and  empty  into 
tomorrow,  without  thought  of  its  human  entourage.  That 
indeed  was  the  crux  of  the  situation  when  they  laid  of?  men  at 
Ford's  no  less  than  when  they  were  taking  them  on. 

Then  the  burden  of  household  support  was  being  shifted 
•from  the  payroll  to  some  hypothetical  base  outside  the  realm 
of  Ford  concern.  As  a  Detroit  business  man  put  it,  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  is  a  business  not  a  philanthropy;  with  sales 
off,  the  only  source  from  which  wages  could  have  been  drawn 
was  past  profits.  Yet  that  is  the  source  from  which  an  indus- 
trial corporation  meets  payments  on  its  bonds  during  a  de- 
pression. And  a  whole  trade  insured  against  unemployment 
could  shift  much  of  the  load  from  profits  to  prices. 

Meanwhile  to  cut  down  a  working  force  is  all  but  like  lifting 
a  mortgage  and  transferring  the  interest  charges  by  magic  to 
other  shoulders.  There  was  a  saving,  a  bonus,  if  you  will,  on 
every  man  put  on  part  time  or  lopped  off  Ford's  payroll.  The 
discontinued  earnings  of  Ford  employes  did  not  coalesce  into 
any  obligation  which  had  to  be  reckoned  with  in  company  plans, 
any  pressure  to  shorten  the  lay-off  and  overlap  the  two  pro- 
ductions; anything  even  to  compare  with  the  administrative 
concern  over  throwing  out  old  machines  which  as  tools  were 
worth  a  dollar  a  pound  and  as  scrap  $9  or  $10  a  ton.  The 
pressure  was  all  the  other  way  round.  And  in  the  general 
view,  it  was  just  the  men's  hard  luck. 


WITH  such  tenuous  security  from  above,  what  chances 
are  there  of  the  automobile  workers  bestirring  them- 
selves from  below,  other  than  individually,  for  their  protection? 
Union  out-of-work  benefits  are  not  to  be  reckoned  with  at 
this  juncture.  The  old  craft  organizations  were  long  since 
ironed  out  of  the  mechanized  industries  of  Detroit.  The 
United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Vehicle  Workers'  Union  of 
America,  described  to  me  as  an  embodiment  of  the  One  Big 
Union  Idea,  pulled  a  strike  among  the  body  workers  at  the 
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drawing  shows  the  noblest  thief  of  the  ages  — Vesalius. 
J.  who  stole  corpses  from  the  gallows  of  Montfaucon  and  Lou- 
vain,  wrote  De  humani  corporis  fabrica,  and  founded  the  modern 
science  of  anatomy.  "The  human  body  was  his  Bible,  and  he 
cared  not  how  he  obtained  copies,"  says  Dr.  Logan  Clendening. 
Across  the  title  page  of  his  16th-century  Latin  treatise  Sir 
William  Osier  wrote:  "Modern  medicine  begins  here." 

THE  HUMAN 


By  LOGAN  CLENDENING,  M.  D. 

THE  fight  made  by  Vesalius  against  superstition 
is  but  one  of  many  a  stirring,  heroic,  or 
grotesque  episode  in  the  long  history  of  man's 
study  of  himself.  Dr.  Clendening  narrates  these 
episodes  in  a  way  to  thrill  the  mind.  The  picture 
above  (greatly  reduced)  is  one  of  over  a  hundred 
of  his  illustrations  and  diagrams.  The  volume 
containing  them  tells  today's  man -in -the -street 
more  about  that  universal  subject,  the  body,  than 
yesterday's  most  brilliant  anatomist  could  learn 
in  a  long  lifetime. 

In  a  style  that  renders  that  of  popular  novels  un- 
readably  flat  by  comparison,  Dr.  Clendening  gives 
all  that  we  most  need  and  want  to  know  about 
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SEX  •  REPRODUCTION  •  VENEREAL  DISEASE  •  DISEASE 
REPAIR  •  INFECTION  •  IMMUNITY  •  TUMORS  •  CANCERS 
OLD  AGE  •  DEATH 


What  They  Say  in  the 
World  of  Science: 

"A  notable  achievement 
from  the  literary,  the  scienti- 
fic, and,  above  all,  the  human 
point  of  view." — RAYMOND 
PEARL,  Director  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Institute  for  Bio- 
logical Research. 
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World  of  Letters: 

"By  long  odds, thebest  work 
of  its  kind  that  has  yet  come 
to  light  in  America." 
— H.  L.  MENCKEN,  in  The  Nation 

"A  world-beater." 

—WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 
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"If  Meat  make  my  brother  to  offend  I  will  eat  no  flesh." 

MEAT 

By  WILBUR  DANIEL  STEELE 

"God  and  I  are  sorry,  but  the  world  was  made  for 
well  people  to  live  in,  first  of  all."  Yet  when  her  third 
child  was  born  with  that  peculiar  warped  personality 
which  had  appeared  before  in  her  family,  Anne  India 
renounced  everything  she  had  held  good  in  life  and 
tried  to  make  over  the  world  for  him.  Not  since 
Harper's  Magazine  published  "Thunder  on  the  Left" 
has  a  novel  aroused  so  much  discussion  as  MEAT. 
The  brutal  frankness  of  this  book  may  shock  you  but 
it  is  a  novel  you  cannot  afford  to  miss.  $2.50 

A  President  Is  Born 

By  FANNIE  HURST 

Hailed  by  reviewers  from  coast  to  coast  as  the  first  big 
novel  of  the  year.  "The  people  shown  us  are  human 
and  genial,  even  in  their  faults.  Rebekka,  or  'Bek' 
Winslow,  is  a  creation  of  whom  any  writer  might  le- 
gitimately be  proud. ...  A  story  that  was  well  worth 
telling,  and,  well  told." — New  York  Times.  $2.50 

The  Right  to  Be  Happy 

By  MRS.  BERTRAND  RUSSELL 

Mrs.  Russell  writes  of  the  barriers  that  conventional 
morality,  religion,  superstition,  laws,  and  social  cus- 
toms place  to  happiness — and  hoiu  to  tear  them  down. 
"No  one  who  seriously  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  flow 
of  contemporary  thought  can  afford  to  neglect  it." 
— New  York  Times.  $3.00 
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Why  growl  about  taxes? 

Why  not  do  something  about  it? 

Investigate  a  little 

If  the  tax  money  is  well  spent  and  there  is  no  waste  nor 
abuse  of  privilege,  pay  the  taxes  joyfully  and  be  glad  to 
live  in  such  a  well  run  country. 

If  there  is  wrong  expenditure,   correct  it. 
Read 

"THE  NEXT  QUESTION" 

by 
EDITH   HAMILTON   MAcFADDEN 

Here  is  a  policy  innocent  enough  in  Colonial  Days  but 
mischievous  now,  it  needs  attention  from  the  taxpayers. 

MILLIONS  AND  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
IN  REAL  ESTATE,  PRIVATELY  OWNED, 
IS  NOT  PAYING  ITS  TAXES.  THOSE 
TAXES  MUST  BE  HAD  BY  THE  STATE, 
THEREFORE  THE  PERSONS  ALREADY 
PAYING  THEIR  OWN  TAXES,  ARE 
CHARGED,  BESIDES,  WITH  THE 
AMOUNTS  THAT  ARE  BEING  EVADED. 
THIS  NEEDS  CORRECTION. 

Tax  exempt  property  is  increasing  in  Massachusetts  at 
the  rate  of  $60,000,000  a  year.  New  York  is  four  times 
worse.  Every  State  has  this  problem. 
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Fisher  plant  some  years  ago  which  lasted  thirty  days.  A  strike 
last  fall  at  the  Briggs'  plant  was  over  in  a  week. 

Among  the  old-line  unions  in  the  metal  trades,  the  last 
strike  of  any  consequence  was  that  of  1920  in  the  Timken 
works,  engineered  by  the  machinists.  Today,  an  employer 
told  me  there  are  scarcely  300  men  in  the  machinists'  local. 
A  trade  unionist  put  the  figure  at  700.  At  any  rate,  in  this 
great  center  of  machine  production,  it  is  inconsequential  and 
President  Martel  of  the  city  labor  federation  was  frank  to 
say  that  to  unionize  the  150,000  workers  in  the  machine  trades 
was  too  large  a  mouthful  for  organized  labor  in  Detroit  to 
bite  off  by  itself.  Initiative,  to  his  mind,  must  be  taken  by 
the  international  unions.  He  disparaged  the  talk  of  a  con- 
certed campaign  in  1926  in  connection  with  the  Detroit  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  something 
"handed  out  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  shake  down  a 
lot  of  manufacturers."  He  did  it  with  much  the  same  crust 
as,  at  the  Manufacturers  Association,  they  enjoyed  recount- 
ing that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  had  flivvered  in  an  effort  to  finance 
such  a  campaign  by  assessing  every  member  a  dollar. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  convention  last  fall,  the  executive  council 
reported  that  with  the  work  of  one  craft  divided  into  thirty- 
four  parts  by  the  machine  'processes,  the  automobile  industry 
requires  "new  types  of  organization."  Two  conferences  had 
been  held  to  consider  inaugurating  a  general  campaign  "with 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  suspended."  What  will  come  of 
it  is  on  the  precarious  ground  of  prophecy,  but  the  more  pliant 
leadership  of  President  Green  toward  "organizing  the  unor- 
ganized" is  what  Ford  would  call  a  breaking  of  habit  shells. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  central  body  in  Detroit.  There 
was  joy  over  the  outcome  of  a  municipal  election,  which  would 
strengthen  them  in  the  public  services.  The  only  fly  in  the 
ointment  was  the  lament  of  the  custom  tailors'  delegate  that 
not  one  of  the  candidates  they  had  supported  wore  a  suit 
with  a  union  label  on  it!  The  picture  I  came  away  with  was 
that  of  small  groups  of  unionists,  who  had  contrived  to  build 
dikes  against  the  undermining  tides  of  non-union  workers, 
employed  and  unemployed,  which  surrounded  them.  Indeed, 
I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  they  regarded  the  semi-skilled 
workers  of  the  machine  shops  more  as  a  threat  to  their  security 
than  as  a  field  for  missionary  effort. 

In  talking  with  me,  President  Martel  blasted  the  employers 
in  the  mechanical  trades  for  firing  out  the  unions,  cutting 
wages,  installing  prison  labor  methods  and  what  not.  He 
was  equally  outspoken  as  to  the  Communists,  a  lot  of  hair- 
brained  people  whom  it  was  wise  to  let  talk  their  heads  off. 
"But  if  Weisbord  can  crack  open  the  situation  and  give  the 
employers  the  hell  they've  given  us,  it's  coming  to  them.  They 
won't  get  any  consolation  from  us — either  way." 

HIS  reference  was  to  Albert  Weisbord,  the  young  Com- 
munist who  effectively  organized  the  long  drawn-out 
textile  strike  in  Passaic.  There  is  nothing  gumshoe  about  hia 
presence  in  Detroit.  He  has  opened  an  office  downtown  and 
at  the  Manufacturers  Association  I  was  given  a  pretty 
explicit  report  of  how  he  was  reshaping  the  local  Workers 
(Communist)  Party  in  line  with  the  program  of  the  national 
body  which  calls  for  closely  knit  homogeneous  groups.  At 
the  Ford  plant,  the  secret  service  department  had  told  me 
of  their  activities  and  seemed  to  regard  them  as  less  impor- 
tant, say,  than  the  pilfering  of  brasses  from  the  war  transports 
under  wreckage.  It  "lets  them  blow." 

To  Weisbord's  mind  unemployment  in  Detroit  has  been  due 
not  merely  to  changes  in  models  but  to  such  mechanization 
and  speeding  up  of  work  that  men  are  chronically  jobless. 
And  to  him  the  change  in  models  is  but  a  curtain-raiser  for 
the  "most  intensified  competition  that  has  ever  taken  place" 
(with  the  home  market  saturated,  foreign  makes  and  tariff 
walls  abroad)  between  Ford's  vertical  trust  and  General 
Motors  aligned  with  Dupont  and  U.S.  Steel.  He  sees  busi- 
ness headed  for  a  slump  within  a  year,  further  and  violent 
market  changes,  increased  competition,  greater  speeding  up, 
longer  hours,  more  unemployment,  attempts  to  beat  down 
wages — "and  this  in  turn  means  increased  opportunity  to  or- 
ganize and  revolutionize  the  working  class." 

Therefore  what  he  calls  their  "ideological  campaign  among 
party  members  and  sympathizers," — shop  and  street  "nuclei," 


the  shop  papers  filled  with  quips  and  exhortations,  aired  griev- 
ances and  reports  of  rate  cuts.  Therefore  the  urgings  of 
party  members  to  join  their  respective  trade  unions  and  bore 
from  within.  Therefore  the  missionary  work  among  clubs, 
sick  and  death  benefit  organizations,  fraternal  bodies  and  what 
they  call  "language  fragments."  Even  now  Weisbord  claims 
they  are  the  only  group  strong  enough  "to  jam  3,500  to  4,000 
people  into  some  of  the  largest  halls  in  Detroit — almost  en- 
tirely auto-workers."  Today,  his  soap-boxers  are  unmolested, 
the  penny  sheets  sold  at  factory  gates.  This  he  regards  as 
temporary,  due  to  the  "arrogance  of  Detroit  employers,"  but — 

To  organize  here  means  jail  and  clubbing.  We  are  organizing 
for  struggle.  When  once  the  workers  begin  to  move,  this  city 
will  be  the  center  of  revolutionary  activity.  Any  large  strike 
here  means  a  general  strike.  Any  large  strike  means  a  revolu- 
tionary situation, — here  at  the  heart  of  American  capitalism  and 
Ford  worshipped  all  over  the  world.  With  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workmen  out,  2,500  police  are  not  going  to  stand  in  their  way. 
That  means  the  militia,  the  regular  army.  That  means  men  shot 
down  in  the  streets,  and  when  a  government  shoots  down  men, 
events  shape  themselves. 

In  other  words,  if  Weisbord  is  a  prophet,  Detroit  will  have 
more  than  an  unemployment  situation  on  its  hands  in  case 
of  a  general  depression.  His  thinking  is  not  very  different  in  kind 
from  that  which  animates  labor  policy  in  certain  high  quarters, 
only  in  reverse.  "High  wages  and  subordination."  "Wage 
cuts  and  insurrection."  And  if  the  troubled  state  of  Europe 
teaches  us  anything  in  these  post-war  years,  it  is  that  dictator- 
ship has  its  chance,  whether  Fascist  or  Communist,  when  and 
where  democracy  has  broken  down.  And  especially  where 
it  has  been  weakened  from  the  opposite  quarter.  Weisbord 
was  frank  to  say  that  "the  workers  would  not  come  out  on 
strike  for  Communism,  but  because  the  employers  forced  them. 
The  strike  would  be  on  some  concrete  issue  and  for  freedom 
to  unionize."  The  general  wage-cuts  he  anticipated  were 
discounted  to  me  by  Detroiters  familiar  with  the  industrial 
situation;  but  there  was  no  blinking  the  maladjustments  in 
employment,  for  which  the  big  employing  corporations  are 
ultimately  responsible. 

ETROIT  went  through  a  strenuous  period  in  1914, 
when  it  was  one  of  the  few  busy  centers.  Thousands 
of  men,  accompanied  by  their  families,  descended  on  the  city, 
with  resulting  suffering.  In  the  effort  to  balance  supply  and 
demand  the  Employers'  Association  publishes  a  weekly  bulletin, 
called  a  Labor  Barometer.  It  maintains  also  a  Free  Em- 
ployment Bureau,  which,  since  its  institution  twenty-three 
years  ago,  has  placed  650,000  workers  in  the  plants  of  the 
city.  The  general  front  of  the  Employers'  Association  is 
indicated  by  a  paragraph  at  the  top  of  one  of  its  folders: 

97  per  cent  of  Detroit's  work  people  pursue  their  various  call- 
ings without  let  or  hindrance  from  organized  labor  domination. 

The  association  stands  for  the  "American  plan,"  which  in 
local  practice  in  the  building  trades  means  that  the  strongest 
organized  unions  work  closed  shop  on  the  same  buildings  on 
which  the  weaker  trades  work  open  shop.  There  was  a  sym- 
pathetic strike  to  unionize  them  all  on  a  large  theater  under 
construction  last  fall.  It  was  met  by  a  muster  of  builders, 
owners,  and  bankers  involved  in  the  other  great  structures 
going  up  (one  of  them  announced  as  the  biggest  office  build- 
ing in  the  world).  A  war  chest  of  $100,000  was  said  to  have 
been  quickly  subscribed,  one  maverick  contractor  was  made 
to  toe  the  line  and  the  strike  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  It  was 
a  foretaste  of  what  might  happen  if  the  dominant  motor  indus- 
try were  confronted  with  a  serious  labor  conflict. 

In  the  Detroit  factories  there  is  no  such  hybrid  situation. 
I  was  assured  at  the  offices  of  the  Employers'  Association  that 
men  are  not  discharged  because  of  union  membership  or 
activity;  but  was  told  that  there  has  not  been  a  unionized 
metal  trades  plant  since  the  war.  And  to  their  minds,  Detroit 
"would  never  have  produced  the  automobiles  it  has  if  the 
unions  were  in  the  saddle."  They  point  also  to  their  freedom 
from  strikes;  and  whatever  its  abatements  on  other  counts,  the 
execution  of  their  American  plan  has  very  largely  saved  the 
flow  of  work  in  the  big  machine  industries  from  disruptions 
due  to  industrial  disputes.  How  else,  when  there  must  be  at 
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WHEN  MASS  PRODUCTION  STALLS 


least  two  parties  to  a  dispute?  The  charge  is  often  made 
that  individually,  if  not  concertedly,  the  big  plants  stimulate 
the  coming  of  workers  to  Detroit  in  order  to  have  a  sizable 
labor  pool  to  pick  from,  to  spread  fear  of  losing  your  job  and 
to  keep  control  in  their  hands.  The  natural  flow  of  fortune- 
seekers  to  the  city  gives  color  to  such  charges,  but  as  against 
them  must  be  weighed  the  national  circulation  by  the  Em- 
ployers' Association  of  its  Labor  Barometer.  Similarly,  its 
mutual  employment  bureau  is  open  to  construction  at  once  as 
a  common  service  and  as  a  potential  strike-breaking  agency. 
I  have  no  means  for  judging  these  conflicting  claims,  but  the 
bureau  is  a  very  apparent  advance  over  the  unrelated  employ- 
ment offices  of  individual  plants,  just  as  these  are  advances 
over  hiring  and  firing  by  shop  foremen.  It  is  a  city  achieve- 
ment in  the  organized  handling  of  labor  comparable  to  a  belt- 
line  railway  in  handling  freight  in  an  industrial  center.  If 
it  leaves  untouched  the  prime  question  of  who  is  to  carry  the 
burden  of  broken  time,  its  normal  effect  must  be  to  reduce, 
rather  than  increase,  idleness  and  wage-losses  due  to  taking 
on  and  letting  off  men  in  the  ordinary  course  of  work. 

SO  far  as  the  larger  dislocations  in  employment  go,  Chester 
M.  Culver,  general  manager  of  the  association,  writes: 

The  fact  that  a  solution  has  not  been  found  only  emphasizes 
the  limitation  on  human  ingenuity.  The  problem  is  not  confined 
to  industry,  but  is  very  largely  a  problem  of  marketing;  which 
means  that  some  way  must  be  found  to  overcome  the  fickleness 
of  the  public.  It  is  illustrated  in  just  what  occurred  to  Mr.  Ford. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  the  trade  that 
Ford  was  very  slow  to  make  up  and  settle  on  the  design  of 
his  new  car.  Other  auto-manufacturers  are  credited  with 
working  two  years  ahead  and  with  being  in  position  to  change 
models  by  departments.  While  Ford  was  making  one  shift  in 
models,  the  Dodge  Company  made  three  and  built  one  entire 
new  plant  in  the  process;  Chrysler  is  said  to  have  changed 
models  with  a  gap  of  ten  minutes  in  production ;  but  theirs  of 
course  is  a  very  different  proposition  from  the  mass  opera- 
tions at  Ford's  geared  to  a  single  complex  output. 

The  veerings  in  public  demand  which  call  for  such  radical 
changes  in  production  and  engender  chills  and  fevers  in  the 
wage-earning  community,  thus  to  a  degree  create  what  physi- 
cians would  call  their  own  anti-body.  They  speed  up  a  man- 
agement to  get  back  into  the  market.  From  this  point  of 
view,  Ford's  huge  surplus  was  like  so  much  padding,  dulling 
the  jog  of  the  market  at  his  elbow.  His  employes  hadn't  that 
cushion;  nor  does  the  prospective  discomfiture  of  other  Detroit 
wage-earners  have  to  be  reckoned  with  on  the  ledgers  of 
other  Detroit  factories  in  facing  either  market  changes  or 
a  general  depression.  The  complete  dominance  of  the  em- 
ployers must  exaggerate  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  to 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  least  scrupulous  to  disregard  the  human  element  utterly, 
and  thus  to  drag  the  rest  down  to  their  level. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  healthier  balance  that  would  be 
struck  if  the  unemployed-man-days  to  be  anticipated  in  Detroit 
in  the  next  five  years  were  lumped  into  a  great  fund  of  poten- 
tial labor  power  and  Hoover  or  Couzens  made  receiver  for  it. 
Things  would  bestir  themselves. 

Yet  while  the  immediate  economic  drive  is  all  one  way, 
that  is  not  the  whole  story.  You  have  the  feeling  expressed 
that  here  is  something  which  management  hasn't  solved  and 
which  it  will  be  held  to  book  for,  however  baffling  its  own 
position  in  handling  it.  More  than  that,  many  big  corporate 
industries,  in  seeking  freedom  from  labor  interference,  have 
swung  around  to  a  policy  of  high  pay  and  of  beating  the  union 
to  it  when  it  comes  to  eliminating  grievances.  And  they  can't 
be  unmindful  that  broken  wages  and  no  wages  at  all  are  hot- 
beds of  discontent.  Moreover,  they  have  seen  their  policy 
not  only  as  good  for  production,  but  as  weighting  the  driving- 
wheels  of  prosperity, — building  up  a  big  consumers'  demand 
among  the  wage-earners  themselves.  This  is  peculiarly  true 
of  the  newer  costly  utilities — from  radio  outfits  to  bungalows, 
of  which  motor  cars  themselves  are  the  prime  example.  The 
dishevelment  caused  by  unemployment  reacts  all  along  the 
line.  This  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  far-seeing  business 


executives  like  Owen  D.  Young,  who,  in  the  committee  report 
mentioned,  visualized  lessened  earnings  as  intensifying  the 
forces  for  financial  depression. 

And  here  in  Detroit  there  is  the  leadership  on  the  part  of 
citizens,  men  and  women  who  have  thrown  themselves  into 
the  upbuilding  of  this  oldest  of  mid-western  cities,  come  upon 
new  days,  and  who  are  not  unmindful  that  unemployment  is 
a  fault  in  its  economic  foundations  which  jeopardizes  their 
structures  of  health,  education  and  social  engineering.  One 
of  them  put  it  to  me  in  a  way  which  recapitulates  the  civic 
picture  I  have  presented : 

So  long  as  there  is  the  present  competition,  we  are  going  to 
have  fluctuations  between  makes.  Chevrolet  pushes  Ford  off  the 
street,  or  vice  versa.  The  Packard  gives  the  Cadillac  a  run,  or 
the  contrary.  Things  change  so  fast  you  scarcely  know  who  is 
up  and  who  is  down  at  a  given  time.  Meanwhile,  more  is  at 
stake  than  the  car  that  passes  you  on  the  street.  It's  got  to  be 
looked  at  against  the  whole  city  landscape. 

We  must  come  to  see  the  thing  in  terms  of  an  intricate  social 
disaster.  Here  they  drag  a  man  or  boy  off  the  farm  where  at  least 
he  is  assured  of  bread  and  bufter.  He  is  lured  to  a  big  city  like 
Detroit  where  he  seems  to  sii  on  the  top  of  the  world.  After  a 
while  a  real  estate  dealer  sells  him  a  house — 10  per  cent  down  and 
i  per  cent  a  month.  For  ten  years  he  is  hooked  on  that  i  per  cent. 
An  auto  dealer  sells  him  a  car  on  time.  The  whole  instalment 
game  operates  on  him — mortgages  his  income  way  ahead.  Then 
bluey — he  hasn't  got  a  job  at  all.  He  can't  realize  on  the  equity 
he's  got  in  these  damn  instalment  purchases,  and  everybody  else 
is  in  the  same  boat.  A  considerable  number  lose  all  they  have 
and  would  starve  except  for  charity.  It  hits  the  grocer,  the 
doctor,  the  butcher,  the  moving-picture  man;  it  hits  the  hospitals 
and  the  municipal  government  which  pays  the  bills  for  relief,  at 
the  same  time  that  taxes  are  defaulted. 

There's  got  to  be  an  answer  that  will  stabilize  income  for  the 
working  man.  I  see  perplexities  in  state  insurance  schemes,  but 
that  raises  the  question  whether  the  industries  will  themselves 
create  unemployment  reserves  of  some  sort.  Too  much  of  the 
thinking  in  this  field  has  been  confined  to  college  professors  and 
social  workers.  I  look  to  results  rather  from  the  business  leader) 
themselves.  And  less  is  to  be  got  that  way  by  damning  them  than 
by  getting  them  to  approach  it  all  in  a  fresh  way. 

AFTER  all,  Ford  with  his  initiative  and  power  merely 
exhibits  in  advance  and  on  a  huge  drafting  board,  dynamic 
trends  in  modern  industry.  My  feeling  is  that  there  is  some- 
thing instinctive  and  fundamental  underlying  his  ruthless  dis- 
missal of  executives,  his  nearsightedness  when  it  came  to  social 
by-products  while  he  laid-off  men  and  overhauled  his  tools. 
What  I  have  in  mind  is  something  different  from  the  cus- 
tomary charge  of  autocracy  lodged  against  him.  He  has  had 
to  buck  tradition,  business  opinion,  shop  practices;  he  has 
broken  shells  of  habit  right  and  left.  He  wants  orders  obeyed, 
or  his  insurgency  is  short-circuited.  There  is  always  the 
danger  that  his  course  will  degenerate  into  the  whims  of  a 
narrow  dictatorship.  But  on  its  constructive  side,  his  is  an 
intense  desire  to  have  his  establishment  free  to  experiment. 
His  is  the  genius  of  foraging. 

But  other  men  have  some  of  these  same  qualities;  and  with 
them  an  instinct  for  self-preservation,  a  passion  for  being 
masters  of  their  own  lives.  Michigan  was  settled  by  pioneers. 
Not  farm  hands  but  farmers  were  the  type.  He  is  such  a  one. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  indefinitely  their  descendants, 
by  the  lathe  and  assembly-line  side,  will  put  up  with  a  lesser 
estate  in  the  collective  adventure  of  modern  industry. 

If  modern  industrial  operations  are  themselves  to  be 
kept  free  from  the  drag  of  human  commitments,  then  the 
men  who  work  at  them  must  find  security  outside  the  day's 
job.  Security  against  such  hazards  as  unemployment.  My 
best  guess  is  that  if  Ford  dropped  $100,000,000  of  his  surplus 
in  1927,  his  employes  dropped  a  sum  very  nearly  equaling  it  in 
lost  wages;  but  his  hundred  million  was  in  a  sense  investment; 
theirs,  in  every  sense,  waste.  If  Ford,  with  his  abhorrence 
for  waste,  should  put  his  mind  to  work  on  the  problem,  some- 
thing as  revolutionary  as  his  scheme  of  financing  might  come 
out  of  it.  If  he  could  visualize  the  junk  of  household  goods 
and  chattels,  of  smashed  hopes  and  wrecked  endeavors,  thrown 
up  by  his  lay-off,  see  it  as  he  sees  that  great  pile  of  war  scrap 
at  Fordson,  and  set  his  bent  for  salvaging  at  work  to  fend 
against  a  recurrence  of  that  sort  of  thing  as  a  tolerated  factor 
in  industry,  what  might  not  issue?  (Continued  on  page  728) 
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agencies,  and  group  or  individual  tours,  address 

THE  SURVEY 

The  Survey   Travel  Department 
112  East  19th  St.  New,  York  City 


(In  answering  advertisements 


HAT  heap  of  ships'  bones  in  a  sense  symbolized  some- 
J.  thing  else.  It  stood  for  discarded  machines  and  presses, 
for  processes  gone  dead  and  assembly  lines  torn  up,  for  gutted 
jobs  and  a  great  engine  of  mass  production  stalled.  That  is 
what  impressed  Mary  van  Kleeck,  chief  of  the  division  of 
industrial  studies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  member 
of  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference  of  1921,  who 
visited  the  Ford  plants  last  fall: 

"Quantity  production  is  inherently  insecure ;  with  so  much 
staked  on  one  product  a  slight  change  in  demand  can  throw  it 
out  of  gear.  Europe  is  trying  by  'rationalization'  to  stake  out 
a  market  and  to  control  output  in  relation  to  it.  Even  the  coal 
industry  has  yielded  in  a  measure  to  such  control,  as  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  miners'  employment  is  relatively  secure.  Mass 
production  with  competition,  as  in  the  United  States,  leaves  the 
workers'  jobs  at  the  mercy  of  overproduction  through  poor 
judgment  as  well  as  through  changes  in  demand.  Such  unfore- 
seeable factors  can  so  wreck  a  production  program  that  security 
for  the  workers  is  illusory.  Mass  production  overdone  is  a 
challenge  to  our  whole  philosophy  of  increasing  output,  which 
has  been  the  goal  of  scientifii  management  quite  as  much  as  of 
profiteers.  ..." 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  monotony  of  mass  production. 
I  have  dealt  here  with  its  insecurity.  In  the  decades  when 
immigration  was  unrestricted,  there  were  vast  numbers  of 
footloose  men  who  could  be  taken  on  and  off  industry,  with 
compensating  ebb  and  flow  at  the  seaboard.  Detroit  drew 
on  a  second  supply  of  footloose  men — the  sod-busters  from  the 
country  districts  and  small  towns;  and  the  suitcase  crowd  still 
gives  tone  to  the  town  and  its  thinking  on  industrial  problems. 

But  it  is  a  different  thing  when  workers  have  tendrils  that 
have  struck  root  in  the  households  and  schools  of  a  city's  life. 
Of  the  cases  receiving  relief  from  the  Detroit  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  in  1926,  there  were  considerable  numbers 
born  in  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  Poland,  Rumania,  Russia, 
but  together  they  did  not  make  up  a  third  of  the  total.  They 
were  not  new  immigrants.  They  averaged  five  to  the  family. 
And  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  were  born  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  over  one-third  were  native  white 
Americans  averaging  over  four  to  the  family. 

The  production  men  are  better  off  as  to  wages  and  do  a 
higher  grade  of  work  than  the  old-time  common  labor;  but 
that  was  always  merely  the  stepping  stone  for  an  incoming 
immigrant  group.  Their  specialized  aptitudes  give  them  no 
equivalent  foothold  in  other  industries;  their  habit-sets  even 
stood  in  the  way  of  some  of  them  getting  back  into  the  new 
assembly  lines  at  Ford's.  Theirs  had  been  dead-end  occupa- 
tions. They  had  no  equity  in  their  work;  no  say  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  staggered  or  laid  off.  They  might 
have  been  red  iron  ore  or  limestone  or  coal  in  the  big  bins 
at  Fordson.  And  their  footing  as  members  of  the  community 
was  equally  shaky.  Thrift  is  a  good  thing;  but  is  it  social 
thrift  for  tremendous  corporate  industries  to  count  on  individ- 
ual savings  as  the  sole  protection  against  their  own  hazards? 
A  year's  savings  go  under  rapidly  before  the  fixed  charges 
in  a  city  where  the  cost  of  living  is  notoriously  high.  Modern 
business  has  developed  all  manner  of  credit  schemes  by  which 
workers  mortgage  their  incomes  over  long  periods  of  time  for 
equipment  for  urban  living,  but  little  as  yet  to  give  security 
for  that  income — or  any  part  of  it. 

Ford  has  done  more  than  any  living  man  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  man  who  would  work  his  livelihood  out  on  the 
soil.  He  has  helped  him  master  isolation  and  distance.  He 
has  put  power  at  his  elbow.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  pro- 
duction men  who  build  his  cars,  the  net  result  of  his  hiring 
and  firing  is  the  other  way  round.  High  pay,  fear,  the  urge 
of  the  machine  and  of  the  boss  have  been  relied  on  at  Ford's, 
like  a  four-cylinder  engine,  to  keep  them  at  work,  and  when  . 
the  gas  was  shut  off,  they  stopped.  They  were  no  longer 
production  men  and  their  livelihood  was  a  flat  tire. 

The  security  of  a  city  rests  on  the  security  of  its  citizens. 
Detroit  needs  to  re-examine  the  underpinnings  of  democracy 
in  this  day  of  untrammeled  industrial  enterprises  which  have 
drawn  such  huge  accretions  to  her  urban  mass — so  piled  up 
wealth  and  tall  buildings,  but  so  weakened  the  normal  root- 
holds  of  domestic  well-being. 
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School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

COURSES  IN  : 

Medical  Social  Work 
Phychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street,   Boston,    Massachusetts 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
SOCIAL  ECONOMICS 

Two-year  course  leading   to  A.M.   Degree 

Preparation  for  Social  Case  Work 

and  Social  Research 

For  Social  Economics  circulars  apply  to  Registrar 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND 


UntoerjSttp  of  Chicago 

Cf) f  (f>ra u ttatt  g>ci)ool  of  Social  g>ertrice  3 bmims tra t ion 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

First   Term,  June   i8—July   25 
Second  Term,  July  26 — August  31 


SPRING  QUARTER  BEGINS  APRIL  2 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted.  Bulletins  on  request. 


Grown-Ups 

Education 

Spring  Books 

Three  special  issues  of  Survey  Graphic  now  in  the  making 
offer  an  audience  of  intelligent,  adult  men  and  women  who 
not  only  are  in  a  position  to  satisfy  their  own  wants,  but 
are  called  upon  for  advice  as  to  books,  schools,  travel,  lec- 
tures and  goods  for  their  discriminating  associates. 

Advertising  Department 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


112    East    19th    St. 
New    York 


Algonquin 
7490 


e 


for 

Social  Work 

Graduates    of    accredited    colleges,    on 

satisfactory     completion     of     the 

course,    are    recommended 

for    the    degree    of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Fifteen  experienced  social  workers 
may  be  enrolled  for  summer 
courses  in  social  psychiatry,  medi- 
cine, case  work,  sociology  and 
psychology. 


Write  for  catalogue  A 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


HARTFORD 

Theological  Seminary 

School  of  Religious  Education 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions 

W.  DOUGLAS  MACKENZIE,  President 

THE  Foundation  is  an  interdenominational  university  of 
religion.  Three  separate  schools  on  one  campus;  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  training  for  the  ministry;  the  School  of 
Missions  for  the  foreign  field;  the  School  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation for  the  lay  worker  and  teacher,  and  for  social  service. 
Courses  in  all  schools  are  open  to  all  students,  giving 
ample  opportunity  for  well-rounded  training  in  the  whole 
field  of  Christian  work. 

Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Graduate  Training 

for 

Community  Social  Work,  Social  Case 
Work  and  Public  Health  Nursing 

311  South  Juniper  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
HOSPITAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS — 

18-20    E.    Division    St.    Chicago,    111.      Miss 
Helen  Beckley,   Executive   Secretary. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE  SECURITY— Aim:  To  promote 
through  legislation  adequate  provision!  In 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  president  A. 
Epstein,  executive  secretary,  104  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret     Sanger,     President,     104 

Fifth    Avenue,    New    York    City.      Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need   for  birth  control  to   pre- 
vent   destitution,    disease    and    social    deteri- 
oration;   to    amend    laws    adverse    to    birth 
control;    to    render    safe,    reliable   contracep- 
tive   information    accessible    to    all    married 
Prsons.       Annual      membership,      $2.00      to 
00.00.      Birth    Control    Review    (monthly) 
.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS   FOR    THE    HARD    OF 

HEARING,    INC Promotes      the      cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wrifrht,  1601 — 35th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE 

BLIND,  INC. President,     M.     C.     Migel, 

125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice   I<.    Edwards,   executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave     New  York 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER Dr.    George    A. 

Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN'S  HOSPITALS 
(O.S.)  —  (Organized,  1917)—  637  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman,  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.I).  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin 


ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC.— 16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  Conducts  psychiatric  nurses  regis- 
try. For  information  address  Jess  Perlman, 
Director. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE— 151  Fifth  Avenue, 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.  Mrs.  Campbell,  Sec'y. 


THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkin»,  Exec.  Sec'y. 


CHILD  HEALTH  DEMONSTRATION 
COMMITTEE — Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  di- 
rector, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
Administers  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Program — demonstrating  integrated 
child  health  services  in  small  communities: 
Fargo,  N.  D.;  Clarke  County-Athens,  Ga.; 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn. ;  Marion  County, 
Ore.  Bulletins  free  on  request. 


CHILD     WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF 

AMERICA,  Inc. 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 


^Pathfinding 

GIVE  light,"  said  Dante,  "and 
the  people  will  find  their  way." 
Signor  Dante  must  have  been  read- 
ing Survey  Graphic.  For  the  job  of  the 
Graphic  is  the  giving  of  light.  There 
are  facts  galore  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
but  they  have  a  way  of  hiding  behind 
fogs  of  propaganda.  Light  is  what  any 
self-respecting  fact  needs,  the  kind  of 
light  the  Graphic  gives — light  as  im- 
partial as  the  sun. 

Take  this  business  of  unemployment, 
for  example.  The  easy  way  is  to  shriek 
"depression,"  or  to  smug  along  with 
"prosperity."  But  what  are  the  facts? 
They  are  there.  The  Graphic's  job  is 
to  throw  light  on  them. 


THE   CHILDREN'S   VILLAGE,    INCOR- 
PORATED  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 

York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  privaU 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION 409  Palmer  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


COUNJlL    ON    ADULT    EDUCATION 
FOR      THE      FOREIGN -BORN  _ 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Community 
organization  and  clearing-house  for  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-born. 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counselling 
agency.  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley;  Treas- 
urer, William  H.  Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert 
T.  Hill. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.  New  York. 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  conaul- 
tation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer    service    for    college    students, 

Laura  H.   Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work    directors    in    Government 

Indian    Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of   New   Americans. 


EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— t.  W.  Wallace, 
President:  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA —  Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
St.  N.  Y.  C 

Dept  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill;  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE—  Train*  Negro 
youth  for  community  service.  Collegiate 
work  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Business,  Library  Science,  Buildinf 
Construction,  and  Summer  School.  Publishes 
the  "Southern  Workman."  Free  material 
concerning  the  Negro  and  race  relation!. 
James  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


Se 


ng  as 
rbia, 


Russia  and  Japan. 


And  so  with  the  organizations  listed 
here.  Each  is  a  dispeller  of  fog,  an 
illuminator  of  facts  in  some  field  of 
human  relations.  If  you  want  to  find 
your  way  among  a  mass  of  hazy  facts, 
let  them  light  the  way  for  you. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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HUDSON  GUILD 436     West     27th     Street 

Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood  house:  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  wayt 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 
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THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT —  A  national  organization 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  itate 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5.  $10,  and  $100,  includ- 
ing monthly  Bulletin. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry 
through  its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture 
services  and  organization  of  college  and 
city  groups.  Executive  Directors,  Harry  W. 
Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES — 25  West  43d 
Street,  New  York,  Marcus  L.  Bell,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of  serv- 
ice points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  the  Societies,  supple- 
mented by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  gneeral  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE— Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD   WELFARE  ASSO- 

CIATION,  INC.  (est,  1912,  incorp-  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Algonquin). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth'*  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charlei 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.  —  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frank- 
wood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr. 
George  K.  Pratt,  assistant  medical  director; 
Dr.  Clarence  T.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Field:  mental 
hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, delinquency,  dependency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  child  guidance,  industry,  social 
work,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly, 
$3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin," 
monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P  Brown.  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  Y«ck.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request 


NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF  WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Clearing  hiuse 
fer  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Sherman   C.   Kingsley,    president, 

Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn 
May  2nd-9th,  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS Mrs.   A.   H.    Reeve, 

President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCH  MIS- 
SION OF  HELP — 1133  Broadway,  New 
York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Fifteen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
start's  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 


NATIONAL    FEDERATION     OF    DAY 

NURSERIES lorg.  1898),  Room  907,  105 

East  22nd  St.,  New  York  (tel.  Gramercy 
5258).  To  unite  in  one  central  body  all  day 
nurseries;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest 
attainable  standard;  to  act  as  a  central 
bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  existing 
day  nurseries,  and  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature  that  may  prove  help- 
ful in  the  organization  of  new  day  nurseries. 
Mrs.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Baldwin,  Treas.;  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Dodge,  Sec'y;  Miss  H.  M.  Sears,  Exec. 
Sec'y. 


NATIONAL     HEALTH     CIRCLE    FOR 

COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc 370  Seventh 

Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work    among    colored    people. 
To   create  and    stimulate   health   conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among    the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and   place  young 
colored    women    in    public    health    work. 
Work     supported     by      memberships     and 
voluntary    contributions. 


m,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
tudy  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  COUB- 
S*V  ,,r  further  information  address  Leon 
C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE-For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres  ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Tones,  exec. 
secy;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"—a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


NATIONAL      WOMAN'S      CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION-Mrs.    Ella    A. 

Boole,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
mnt,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
'fan  people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Economics  of  Prohibition,  Social 
Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
Racial  Groups,  and  other  allied  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Official  publication:  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUED — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 


PLAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION     OF     AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATIpN— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


TOWN  HALL 123  W.  43  St.     Civic  center 

dedicated  to  community  interests.  Erected 
by  League  for  Political  Education  in  1921. 
Daily  lectures,  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc. 
R.  E.  Ely,  W.  B.  Cleveland,  Directors;  H. 
W.  Taft,  Chairman  Trustees.  Also  head- 
quarters Town  Hall  Club,  for  men  and 
women,  Albert  Shaw,  President.  Visitors 
welcomed. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 


NATIONAL       SOCIETY       FOR      THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis   H.   Carris,   Managing  Director;     Mrs. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS -At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dpbbs-Ferry-«n-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
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WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA a      cooperative      Educational 

Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Ratei:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ment! eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions. 


Addreu  Advertising 
Department 


THF"      dl  JRVFY 
*  r»E.      O  1-J  IV  V  H,  I 


"2  Ea«  19th  Street 
New  -yotk  Cjty 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED— Police  Woman  preferably 
about  35  years  old,  with  background  of 
social  work  and  some  experience  as  police 
woman,  and  in  work  with  delinquent  and 
unfortunate  girls.  Address — Civic  Im- 
provement League,  440  South  Burdick 
Street,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


ASSISTANT  ADMITTING  WORKER 
in  large  dispensary  in  middle  west  Social 
worker  with  case  work  experience;  dis- 
pensary or  hospital  experience  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Must  speak  Yiddish. 
6034  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Trained,  experienced,  family 
case  worker  to  carry  small  case  load  and 
assist  in  case  supervision.  Position  offers 
opportunities.  Salary  $1800.00.  State  age, 
health,  religion,  general  education,  train- 
ing and  experience.  Send  photograph  with 
application.  Address  Family  Welfare 
Bureau,  315  Sixth  Street,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


WANTED:  Social  case  worker,  Jewish, 
with  experience  in  supervision  of  students 
and  workers  in  training.  6031  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Assistant  '  eadworker,  Jew- 
ess, for  community  house.  Experience  with 
children  essential.  State  qualifications. 
Address  6039  SURVEY. 


MEN  WANTED 


MEN  interested  in  advancing  in  the 
field  of  social  work  are  wanted  as  students 
in  The  National  School  for  Institution  Ex- 
ecutives and  other  Workers.  See  classified 
Ad  on  Page  607. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Family  Case  Worker  with 
experience  by  Jewish  Family  Welfare 
Agency  in  good  sized  middle  Western 
city — good  salary.  Apply  by  letter,  giv- 
ing age,  educational  background  and  ex- 
perience. 6049  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Supervisor  and  Matron  of 
Boys'  Cottage  in  school  for  Problem  Boys. 
Must  be  experienced  people.  References  re- 
quired. Good  salary.  Glenview  School, 
Glendale,  Ohio.  William  Wiseman,  Super- 
intendent. 


WANTED:  Man,  between  age  of  30  and 
35  years,  single.  College  graduate  pre- 
ferred. Must  be  .an  experienced  man  to 
take  charge  of  Welfare  Department  of 
small  school  for  problem  boys.  References 
required.  Glenview  School,  Glendale,  Ohio. 
William  Wiseman,  Superintendent. 


COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CAMP  DIRECTOR  for  girls'  camp  and 
counselors  for  girls'  and  boys'  camps  want- 
ed. Apply  in  writing  to  6055  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  High  type  Jewish  woman  as 
social  worker  with  girls  paroled  from  state 
institution.  Apply  Jewish  Board  of  Guard- 
ians, 228  East  I9th  Street. 

WANTED:  Experienced  worker  for 
Community  House.  Reference  required. 
The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities,  415 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Workers   Available    Now ! 


Inttitutiont:  Superintendents  and  assistants,  Children's  supervisors  and  matrons,  Teachers 
Nurses,  Housekeepers,  Dietitians,  etc. 

Hotpitalt;  Superintendents  and  assistants,  Physicians,  Trained  Nurses,  Medical  Social 
workers,  R.N.,  Dietitians,  Admitting  Officers,  Technicians,  Psychiatric  Social  workers, 
Occupational  Therapists,  and  Office  Assistants. 

Communicate  by  letter  or  telephone 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

of  the 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 


100    East    Forty-second    Street 
New    York,    N.    Y. 


Agency    Telephone 
Ashland    6000 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 
Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11   East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social   Work   Dept.   in  charge  of   Pauline  R. 

Strode,     Ph.B.     University    of     Chicago    and 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civics    and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4iST  STREET,  NEW  YOM 

V"i  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towar'ds  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 
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GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COMMISSIONER   OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  WANTED 

The  State  of  Florida  has  recently  passed  a 
law  providing  for  a  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  There  will  be  two  positions  to 
be  filled,  namely  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Director  of  Child  Welfare, 
the  salaries  not  to  exceed  $4,000  and  $3,000. 
A  man  of  broad  experience  in  social  work, 
and  with  some  knowledge  of  and  exper- 
ience in  public  welfare  administration, 
with  a  strong  personality,  ability  as  a 
speaker  and  an  organizer  is  desired  for 
the  first  position.  A  trained  child  welfare 
worker,  particularly  in  child  placing  and 
institutional  administration  is  desired  for 
the  second  position.  Reply  in  writing  fur- 
nishing full  information  and  experience  and 
training  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Ball,  member  of 
the  Board,  163  Powell  Place,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  has 
several  openings  for  medical  social  work- 
ers, with  a  knowledge  of  Yiddish.  Ex- 
perienced or  with  case  work  experience. 
One  of  the  positions  is  for  a  worker  to 
assign  hospital  rates  for  patients,  which 
offers  a  good  opportunity  for  one  with  a 
pleasing  personality  and  a  knowledge  of 
case  work  and  family  budgets.  Write  fully, 
stating  age,  education,  experience.  State 
minimum  salary  expected.  Address  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  sth  &  Reed  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

WANTED:  Experienced  social  case 
worker.  Hospital  experience  desirable  but 
not  essential.  Give  age,  education,  experi- 
ence, minimum  salary  requirement,  and  ref- 
erences. Address  Social  Service  Dept., 
University  Hospital,  Phila.,  Pa. 

"Home -Making   as   a   Profession" 

I»  *   >0-pp.    111. handbook— It's  FREE.      Home-stud/ 

Domestic   Science   courses,  for  teaching.   Institution 

management,  etc..  and  for  home  making  efficiency. 

*m.   School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  SSth  St..  Chlnl* 

SURVEY) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE,  31— Varied  experience, 
familiar  with  institutional  child  care,  vo- 
cational guidance,  adaptable,  ten  yean 
managerial  capacities,  desires  connection 
at  once  with  orphanage  or  allied  organi- 
zation. 6029  SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT  and  MATRON 
with  special  training  and  experience  will 
be  available  after  February  ist  for  Chil- 
dren's Home,  Correctional  Institution  or 
Boys  School.  Best  of  references  furnished. 
Apply  6033  SURVEY. 


MAN,  28,  college  training,  three  years 
experience  in  orphanage  as  assistant  super- 
intendent, knowledge  of  institutional  rou- 
tine and  handling  of  boys.  Martin  Tumin, 
care  of  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  ORGANIZER,  college  gradu- 
ate, executive,  clergyman's  daughter,  widow 
of  newspaper  editor,  experience  in  welfare 
work,  course  in  practical  nursing  during 
war  (at  present  employed),  desires  connec- 
tion where  diversified  experience  and  ex- 
ecutive capacities  will  find  expression.  5967 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with 
education  and  training  in  social  work, 
twelve  years'  experience  in  rural  and  in- 
dustrial fields  in  East  and  West,  wishes  a 
challenging  organization  job  where  knowl- 
edge of  case  work  is  used  in  child  welfare. 
South  of  East  preferred.  6021  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  seven 
years  experience  as  worker  with  boys 
groups,  seeks  part-time  connection  with 
social  organization,  settlement  or  institu- 
tion in  New  York.  6032  SURVEY. 


POSITION  as  superintendent  in  home 
for  dependent  or  delinquent  girls,  where 
modern  methods  are  desired.  12  years  ex- 
perience. 6045  SURVEY. 


FOR  NEXT  SUMMER.  Auditorium  Di- 
rector desires  interesting,  remunerating  po- 
sition, teaching,  counsellor  or  companion. 
Harvard  Summer  School.  Teacher  five 
years.  Specialized  Dramatics,  Public 
Speaking,  experienced  lantern  slide  lectur- 
ing. 6053  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  with  camp  following, 
who  has  been  head  counsellor,  physical  di- 
rector and  life  guard,  desires  summer  or 
permanent  connection.  6050  SURVEY. 


CASE  WORKER  AND  HOUSE  DIREC- 
TOR girls'  dormitory,  desires  similar  po- 
sition, preferably  in  or  near  New  York 
City.  6051  SURVEY. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER.  Three 
years  experience  with  busy  executive,  at 
present  employed,  desires  change,  as  salary 
maximum  in  present  position  has  been 
reached.  6052  SURVEY. 


A  Non-Philanthropic  Organization, 
Devoted  Exclusively  to  Charitable  Institutions. 

Cooperating  Buying 

Free  Information  Service 

Social  Workers'  Free  Placement  Bureau 

Office  Service  for  Executives  Monthly  Publication 

424  Madison  Avenue  at  49th  Street  New  York  City 

Telephone:    VANDBRBILT   9435  Organization   Membership  $10  per  year 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  capable,  ener- 
getic; experience  weekly  and  monthly  mag- 
azines ;  has  "made  good" ;  desires  new  open- 
ing with  publication  or  organization.  Salary 
minimum  $4,000.  6054  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  College  graduate,  with  execu- 
tive training  and  experience  in  family  case 
work,  in  survey  making,  in  placement 
work,  financing  organizations,  desires  posi- 
tion immediately.  6048  SURVEY. 

MATRON,  managing  housekeeper,  or 
companion  lady  of  mature  years,  experi- 
ence and  ability.  6046  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  38,  college  graduate, 
fourteen  years  constructive  social  worker, 
available  soon  for  position  of  trust.  6047 
SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  35— with  Child  Welfare, 
Girls  Protective,  and  Institutional  Execu- 
tive training  and  experience,  wishes  position 
with  institution  or  organization  developing 
progressive  Child  Welfare  Program.  6056 
SURVEY. 

MUSICIAN — piano,  voice,  wishes  posi- 
tion in  settlement.  Social  service  exper- 
ience. 6057  SURVEY. 

FOR  NEXT  SUMMER.  Harvard  Ed. 
M.,  teacher  of  physical  education  since 
1921;  student  at  Harvard,  Columbia 
Teachers'  College,  New  York  University, 
and  Manumit,  summer  schools.  6036  SUR- 
VEY. 

DIETITIAN  or  MATRON  by  Jewess, 
capable,  conscientious,  practical  worker,  in 
hospital  or  institution,  city  or  country.  6038 
SURVEY. 

MAUDE  ELIZABETH  SMITH 

Vocational  and  placement  service  for  men 
and  women.  Workers  recommended  for 
positions  in  business,  professional  and 
social  service  fields.  80  Boylston  Street, 
BOSTON,  Massachusetts. 


'Printing 
Multigraphing 
Typewriting 
Mailing 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  «j  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 
Mailing  Company 

34th  Street  at  8th   Avenue 

Lackawanna   1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


M  Ea.t  22nd  Street 


Uultiir.phinil  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I      ...M"'!"« 

Trpewritinj     l.^_^^_____^_l       Addreiiml 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


PRINTING.  500  letterheads,  V/z  x  11, 
$2.50;  1,000,  $4.00;  half-size  letterheads, 
1,000,  $3.25,  good  bond ;  500  6J4  envelopes, 
$2.00,  1,000,  $3.00,  prices  include  printing. 
Better  grade  paper  proportionate  prices. 
Small  publications  a  specialty.  Rue  Pub. 
Co.,  Denton,  Md. 

50  BEAUTIFUL  ADDRESS  CARDS 
postpaid  everywhere,  35  cents;  100,  60 
cents.  Chas.  B.  Leathe,  Printer,  374  Mass. 
Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


QUALITY  MIMEOGRAPHING 

Form  letters,  circulars,  society  reports,  in- 
structions; 100  copies,  $1.00;  1,000,  $4.00. 
Write  for  samples  and  complete  price  list. 
Merlin  Wand,  Manorville,  Pa. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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See  Your  National  Parks 

All    beautifully    illustrated    in 

Picturesque  America 

By  John   Francis   Kane 

Write    for    special    offer    for    those    planning 
trips  to  parks  this  year.    $10.00  edition. 

RESORTS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS  OF  AMERICA 

358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


RESEARCH:    We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,  debates..  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  BOOKSHOPS 

Schulte's  Book  Store — We     buy     and 

sell  Theological  libraries  and  collections  of 
good  books.  Correspondence  solicited. 
SCHULTE'S  BOOKSTORE,  80-82  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


mklit 
School  of  Ho 


»ac«    Bradley,    famous    expert 
thaws  just  how  to  make  home 
e**klnc.     cake-making,     candy 
Hiking  give  big  proflu.  How  to 
eater,  run  profitable  TEA   ROOMS. 
Innl.  Cafeterias,  etc. — over  51  way» 
ike  Money  I     Write  today  for  lllus. 
"Cooklns   for   Front."   It'i   FBEE. 

DC  Economics.  849  E.  Sglb  Sired.  Cbiciti 


HONEY 

Honey— Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac- 
tion clover  or  buckwheat,  3  Ib.  can  $1,  postpaid 
and'  insured.  Ransom  Farm,  1310  Spring  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOME  MADE   CANDY 

HOME  MADE  CANDIES  $.50  Ib.,  E.  H. 
Miller,  Hillsdale,  R.2,  N.  Y. 

SIGNS  AND  POSTERS 

Posters  and   Indoor  Signs 

Made  for  All   Occasions  on  one  week's 
notice.     Very  reasonable  terms! 
Write  for  particulars. 

H.  O.  CONDIT 
54  Careton  Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate 
lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including 
address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders. 
Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions. 

Address    Advertising    Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112   East   19th    Street,   New  York   City 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 


-for   trained    executive   and    other 


workers  in  institutions? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
positions? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  its  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitution Control. 

Winter    Semester    opens    February     6, 

1928. 

Registration   closes  January   30. 

For  further  information  address 

LEON    C.    FAULKNER,    Managing   Director 

THE    NATIONAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL 

Dobbs  Ferry  on   Hudson 

FOR    INSTITUTION    EXECUTIVES 

AND   OTHER   WORKERS 

New  York 


BACK  NUMBERS 
WANTED 

If  you  have  no  further  need  for 
your  Surveys  of  the  following 
dates,  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  return  them  for  our  use? 

1928 

January    1 

1927 

April     15 
May    15 
Fune    I 

June  Graphic 
July   1 
October    15 


PAMPHLETS 


CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
study  course,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"SOME  DESIRABLE  GOALS  FOR  MOTION  PIC- 
TURES— A  CONSIDERATION  OF  MOTION 
PICTURES,  CHILDREN,  AND  COMMUNITY 
LIFE."  H.  Dora  Stecker,  Apartment  49, 
3362  Reading  Road,  Cincinnati,  Pre- 
printed from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  n 
pp.  Ten  cents  per  copy;  five  cents  in 
quantities  of  100. 

Lissois  IN  GOVERNMENT.  Four  page, 
leven  lesson  pamphlet  for  naturalization 
classes.  Simple  language  and  large 
type.  Third  edition.  Samples  on  request. 
Postpaid,  3oc.  a  dozen,  $2.00  a  hundred. 
Address,  Henry  M.  Allen,  35  Easterly 
Avenue,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


HAVE  YOU  A  COPY  OF 
THE  SURVEY  FOR  JAN.   15,   1928? 

Our  stock  is  sold  out.  If  you  no  longer  need 
your  copy,  you  will  confer  a  favor  by  re- 
turning it  to  us  so  that  somebody  else  may 
have  a  chance  to  read  it. 

Thank  you, 
THE   SURVEY,   112   E.    i9th   St.,    New   York 


The  Bargain  of  the   Year! 


Here  is  the  best  clubbing  offer  ever  made  by 
three  of  America's  most  distinctive  magazines. 

Harper's   Magazine        $4.00  ) 
The  Forum  4.00 


3.00 


. 00 


for  all 
Three 


Survey  Graphic 

Survey  Graphic,   112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

Enter  me   for   Harpers,   Forum   and   the    Graphic   for   a    full    year 
(attach    a    sheet   with    friend's    names    if    desired). 

D  I  enclose  $7.00.  D  Bill   me,  payable  in  30  days. 


If  you  wish, 
any  or  all  may 
be  sent  to  a 
friend. 

You  will  never 
have  a  better 
o  ppor  t  unity. 
Use  this  coupon 
now. 


Name 


Address 


3SG 


'  ._^.^^_^^_^^^^^^^^^^^^_^ 
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Travel,  Resorts,  Real  Estate 


TOURS 


TEMPLE  TOURS 


50  Spring  and  Summer  Tours  to 


EUROPE 


Delightful  Old  World  Routes 

Extensive  Motoring  &  Sightseeing 

Small  Parties,  Low  Prices 

Send  for  Booklet 


The  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sailing  April  and  June 

with  Tours  through 

EUROPE  AND  NEAR  EAST 

Famous  Lecturers,  Low  Prices 

Send  for  Booklet 


443-M  Park  Square  Building,  Boston 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 

given  an  organizer  of  party  of  five.  Tours 
$350  to  $2,600.     Passport,  Visas   included. 

Established  1909 

BABCOCK   TOURS 

South  Orange,  New  Jersey 


i  mi  SaWmanu  CniM.  $390 
ALLEN  TOURS.  1-e- 1S4  Brl—«  S«T«I,  B-t.. 


You  Can  Go  to  Europe 

A  novel   arrangement  worth   investigating. 
Organize   a  party   and  let  us   take   on   all 
details  and   responsibility.     This  is  an  un- 
usual opportunity  under  excellent  tutelage. 
F.    LACK,    1270    Broadway,    New    York 
11    Rue   Boudreau.  Paris 


SUMMER    CAMP    AND 
WEEK-END    VACATIONS 


The  HUDSON  GUILD  FARM 

near  Lake  Hopatcong  is  open  for  win- 
ter and  spring  vacations  and  week  ends. 
This  is  not  a  hotel,  but  a  simple  farm- 
house. Many  Survey  readers  have  been 
here  and  can  tell  you  about  the  Farm. 
To  register,  phone  Chickering  8754. 


CAMP   NEHANTIC   FOR  GIRLS 

MOUNTAIN  AND  LAKE  REGION,  WAYNE  Co.,  PA. 
Elevation  2250  ft.  Lake  ownership.  Junior, 
Senior  and  Intermediate  camps.  Horseback  rid- 
ing. Tenth  year.  Two  months,  $250.00.  Booklet. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Davison,  Box  G,  1130 
E.  Haines  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


ST.  ANDREW'S  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL 

237  EAST  17th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Episcopal  SISTERS  OF  Sr.  JOHN  BAPTIST  offer  hospitality  to  con- 
valescent or  tired  business  girls  and  women. 

Rest,  good  food,  and  refined  surroundings  are  provided.  Roof-sun- 
porch  overlooks  park.  Guests  are  free  to  attend  outside  Clinics  and  may  receive 
visitors  daily. 

Condition  on  admission  must  not  endanger  or  annoy  other  guests. 
Chronic  or  aged  patients  are  not  eligible. 

Rates:  dormitory,  $5.00  a  week;  private  rooms,  $io.oo-$2o.oo  a  week; 
or  adjusted  according  to  circumstances.  Season,  October  to  May. 

Apply    to    Sister    in     Charge.      Telephone    Ashland    4728. 


ST.    ANDREW'S   REST,    County   Branch,   Woodcliff   Lake,   New  Jersey.     Open, 
May  15  to  October.     Telephone,  Park  Ridge  152. 

l!ll!l«!ni!l!!l!l!lll!lllll!ll!lllllll!!!ll!!lill[!ilW 


ARLINGTON 


IDEAL  DOWNTOWN  LOCATION 
One  of  tht  4-M  Holds 


HOTEL 


if  CAIRO 
4"M      J  COLONIAL 
HOTELS    1  MARTINIQUE 
Washin?ton,D.C.llmDENHALL 


cJllways 

A-ROOM  A  HOOltl 

WITH  WITH 

RUNNING  PRIVATE 

WATER.  BATH 


OPERATED  BY  MADDUX.  MARSHALL,  MOSS  &MMLOR1  ;/vc. 


WRITE  FOR  A  fKff  COPY  OF  OUR '1.00  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  MAP  OF  WASHWGTON 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


New    Jersey 


TRAINED  NURSE,  owning  home  in  de- 
lightful climate  will  sell  at  sacrifice  to 
quick  buyer;  suitable  for  convalescent 
home  or  summer  boarders.  Electricity 
available.  Pleasant  motor  trips,  near 
stream,  large  river  close  by.  Haven  of 
health.  Historical  section.  Easy  terms. 
Sale  price  $4,000.  W.  PLUMMER,  (Own- 
er), 44  Market  St.,  SALEM,  N.  J. 


Wisconsin 


COUNTRY  HOME  FOR  SALE 

For  Sale:  A  country  house,  comfortable; 
roomy,  all  improvements,  near  schools, 
churches,  stores.  $3,000  cash  required; 
terms.  Write  6004  SURVEY  for  full  infor- 
mation. 


pOR     SALE— AT     SACRIFICE— Academy 
'     building,  modernly  equipped,  on  campus 
of   12   acres   with   fine   outlook,    in    central 
Wisconsin,  suitable  for  school,  sanitarium, 
or    home.      W.    M.    ELLIS.    Ashland,    Wis. 
(In  ansiaerinff  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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IN     NEW    YORK'S    PARADISE! 

an  A/.<  >  tract  in  the  Foothills. 

OU  ACre  200  miles  from  N.  Y.  C. 
and  Phlla.  Excellent  for  summer 
colony  or  convalescent  camp.  $1000 
worth  of  standing  timber.  Large  sup- 
ply of  field  stones  suitable  for  cabins. 
Secluded  not  isolated.  Swimming. 
Boating.  Pishing.  Horseback  riding. 
Pleasant  motor  trips.  Haven  of 
health.  20  to  40  degrees  cooler.  20 
mlD  to  golf  links.  Title  clear.  Sacri- 
ficed on  account  of  reverses  for  only 
J2500  cash.  S.  B.  BARTON,  Owner, 
Nichols,  N.  Y. 


With  Sandino 
in  Nicaragua 

ARLETON  BE  ALS',  special  cor- 
respondent  of  The  Nation,  has 
got  through  to  Sandino  and  has 
traveled  halfway  across  Nicaragua 
with  Sandino's  troops. 

He  is  the  only  foreign  correspond- 
ent who  has  succeeded  in  getting 
behind  Sandino's  lines. 


He  is  the  first  and  only  American  to  secure  an  interview 
with  Sandino. 

His  account  of  what  he  saw  and  what  he  heard  on  this  extra- 
ordinary journey  with  Sandino  and  his  harried  troops  is  now 
appearing  in  The  Nation. 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  issues  of  The  Nation 
containing  Mr.  Real's  articles.  To  make  sure  of 
your  copy  we  suggest  that  you  use  the  coupon, 
taking  advantage  of  our  special  $3  offer. 

This  will  give  you  not  only  all  the  Beals  articles 
but  week  by  week  from  now  until  after  election 
a  picture  of  national  politics  as  seen  by  the  largest 
liberal  weekly  in  the  English-speaking  world. 

Important  information  not  to  be  found  in  the 
daily  papers  is  the  reward  of  those  who  read 
The  Nation  regularly. 


THE  NATION      20  Vesey  Street      New  York 

Please  send  The  Nation  from  now  until  after  election  at  y  our 
special  rate  of  $3. 


Name- 


Address 

$5  a  year 


Canadian  $5.50 


Foreign  $6 

S.G.-M-28 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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may  have 
tuberculosis 

Watch  for  these  danger  signs = 

•••too  easily  tired 
-••loss  of  weight 
— •  indigestion 
—cough  that  hangs  on 

Let  your  doctor  decide 


examination.  He  will 
not  merely  put  his  ear 
to  your  partly  covered 
chest  and  then  give 
an  opinion.  With 


Then 


TUBERCULOSIS 
can  be  cured  more 
easily  than  any  other 
dangerous,     chronic 
disease.   Some  doctors 

say  "arrested",  others  say  "cured"    gain  too  much  headway,  it  sweeps   stethoscope  on  bared  chest,  per 
—it  amounts  to  the  same  thing,    on  to  destruction.  haps  with  X-ray  photographs  and 

If  it  is  detected  in  its  early  stages  other    diagnostic    tests,  he  will 

it  can  be  stopped  before  serious   In  the  month  of  March  1928  a   seek   to  deiscover  definitely  the 
damage  is  done.  nation-wide   campaign   for   the 

For  thousands  of  years,  tubercu- 
losis has  been  mankind's  great 
scourge.  Whole  families  have 
been  blotted  out.  Even  now, 
when  science  knows  exactly  what 
causes  tuberculosis,  how  to  pre- 
vent it  and  how  to  cure  it,  one 
family  in  every  50  pays  toll  to 
this  disease.  These  tragedies  are 
largely  due  to  ignorance  or  neglect. 


scover 
of  your  lungs. 


Young  people  of  high  school  ages, 
and  young  women  up  to  the  age 
of  25,  are  especially  susceptible. 
Tuberculosis  exacts  heavy  penal- 
ties from  men  and  women  be- 
tween 25  and  50 — at  the  time 
when  most  needed  by  their 
families. 

The  danger  signals  of  tuberculo- 
sis are  usually  plain  to  be  seen 
and  the  danger  is  great — unless 
the  signals  are  heeded. 

Tuberculosis  is  like  a  fire  started 
by  a  match.  Stepped  on  imme- 
diately, the  fire  is  stamped  out 
completely.  But  if  permitted  to 


1500  tuberculosis  and  health  as- 
sociations of  the  United  States. 
They  will  organise  meetings 
where  information  will  be  given, 
motion  pictures  and  posters  will 
be  shown  and  pamphlets  dis- 
tributed, all  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  early  diagnosis. 

People  will  be  told  to  watch  for 
the  first  signs  of  tuberculosis. 
They  will  be  asked  to  answer 
these  four  questions: 

1.  Do  you  tire  easily? 

2.  Are  you  losing  weight? 

3.  Do  you  suffer  from  indi- 

gestion? 

4.  Have  you  a  cough  which 

hangs  on? 

There  will  be  many  instances,  of 
course,  in  which  people  may  have 
all  four  of  these  weaknesses  with- 
out having  contracted  tubercu- 
losis. But  if  the  answer  is  "yes" 
to  any  one  or  more  of  these  ques- 
tions, act  instantly.  Go  to  your 
physician  for  a  complete  medical 


Hopeful,  but  ill-advised  sufferers 
have  wasted  millions  of  dollars 
on  so-called  "remedies"  for  tu- 
berculosis,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  all  great  medical  authorities 
agree  that  not  one  person  has 
ever  been  cured  in  this  way. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
thousands  of  tuberculous  patients 
who  have  gone  to  a  sanatorium 
and  had  the  benefit  of  scientific 
medical  care  in  addition  to  Rest, 
Fresh  Air,  Sunshine  and  Nour- 
ishing Food,  have  come  back  to 
their  families — cured.  Every 
modern  sanatorium 
that  is  built  to  care  AkS. 
for  tuberculous  pa-  y  \ 
tients  helps  to  re-  _!«•,.  1 
duce  the  deathrate.  & 


The  big,  life-saving 
message  to  the  nation 
in  March  will  be, 
"Find  out— don't 
wait". 


W« 


The  war  to  prevent  and  cure  tuberculosis  ii  one  of  the  brilliant 
triumphs  of  modern  science.  The  deathrate  from  tuberculosis 
has  been  reduced  almost  two-thirds  during  the  past  4O  years. 

I4ow  statisticians  boldly  predict  that  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
majority  of  the  readers  of  this  announcement  tuberculosis  will 
be  under  such  thorough  control  that  it  will  be  an  infrequent 
cause  of  death. 

Think  what  it  means.  Twenty  years  ago  the  principal  cause  of 
death— twenty  years  from  now  an  infrequent  cause  of  death. 

At  first  the  fight  was  a  stubborn  one  and  at  times  discouraging. 
When  cases  reached  physicians  they  had  usually  advanced  too 


far  for  successful  treatment.  Later,  when  cases  were  discovered 
in  early  stages  the  tide  turned.  Today— thanks  to  greatly 
increased  knowledge  of  preventive  measures  and  to  the 
widespread  cooperation  of  individuals,  as  well  as  official  and 
private  organizations,  with  the  medical  profession— tremen- 
dous gains  are  in  sight. 

The  Metropolitan  urges  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
give  whole-hearted  support  to  the  March  campaign  of  the 
national  and  local  tuberculosis  and  health  associations  for 
early  diagnosis  and  immediate  action.  A  copy  of  the  Metro- 
politan's booklet,  "Tuberculosis",  will  be  mailed  free  to  every 
person  asking  for  it. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 


,«™' 
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Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  eachyear 


Memberships  are  Free 

inThe  LITERARY  GUILD/ 

and  Save  You  Half  the  Price  of  the  Best  New  Books 


THE  Literary  Guild  offers 
readers  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  join  a  move- 
ment of  first  importance  to 
the  future  of  American  let- 
ters. PIay=goers  of  discrim- 
ination have  their  Theatre 
Guild,  an  organization  which 
has  raised  the  standard  of 
good  drama  materially  in 
America.  Now — through  the 
efforts  of  a  group  of  educa- 
tional and  literary  leaders — 
you  can  belong  to  a  similar 
society,  engaged  in  selecting 
the  best  books  from  the 
presses  of  all  publishers  and 
sponsoring  those  no  cultured 
American  will  care  to  miss. 
The  many  advantages  of 
membership,  the  prestige  of 
being  associated  with  such  a  work, 
the  actual  cash  saving  on  the  price 
of  new  books,  and  all  the  other 
privileges  enjoyed  by  members  create 
the  impression  that  the  Guild  is 
limited  to  wealthy  patrons  only. 
THIS  IS  NOT  THE  CASE! 

Membership  in  The  Literary  Guild 
is  absolutely  free.  You  can  join  to- 
day and  begin  at  once  to  realize  a 
considerable  saving  in  actual  cash 
on  one  of  the  leading  books  pub- 
lished each  month  in  America.  You 
can  not  read  even  a  small  fraction 
of  all  the  books  that  pour  from  the 
presses  of  our  leading  publishers. 
You  can  not  even  hope  to  read  all  of 
the  outstanding  works.  You  can  not 
afford  to  waste  both  time  and  money 
upon  mediocre  books  which  will  be 
forgotten  in  a  day. 


LITERARY    GUILD   OF   AMERICA, 
55   Fifth   Ave.,   Dept.   32   S.G., 
New   York    City. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  enter  me  as  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Literary  Guild  of  America 
for  one  year.  I  will  pay  you  $4.00  on  re- 
ceipt of  your  first  book  and  $3.00  a  month 
for  5  months  only.  You  will  send  me  one 
new  book  a  month.  I  may  cancel  this 
subscription  by  giving  one  month's  notice. 
In  this  case  you  will  charge  me  only  the 
retail  price  of  books  received  and  refund 
the  balance. 
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Save  $1.00 — If  you  prefer  to  pay  all  at 
once  you  can  save  $1.00  by  sending  $18.00 
with  this  coupon. 


But  there  is  a  way  for  you  to  read 
and  own  the  leading  books  that  you 
will  hear  discussed  everywhere,  one 
each  month  in  the  year. 

The  Literary  Guild  is  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  book  world.  Its  editors 
are  writers,  educators,  literary  spe- 
cialists. By  arrange- 
ment with  all  leading 
publishing  houses, 
they  know  exactly 
what  major  manu- 
scripts each  one  will 
publish.  From  these 
they  choose  the  most 
important  ones  each 
month  to  read.  A  final 
selection  is  then  m-..de 
of  the  ONE  book  that 
represents  the  most 
significant  and  worth- 
while literary  achieve- 
ment of  the  month. 

Carl  Van  Doren 
is  Editor-in-Chief  of 
this  advisory  board. 
You  would  never  hesi- 
tate to  accept  his 
recommendation  of  a 
book  worth  reading. 
Every  Guild  book  car- 
ries his  endorsement,  backed  by  the 
opinion  of  Glenn  Frank,  President 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Zona 
Gale;  Joseph  Wood  Krutch;  Elinor 
Wylie  and  Hendrik  Willem  van 
Loon. 

This  earnest  group  of  men  and 
women  answer  your  greatest  book- 
buying  question:  What  books  are 
worth  buying? 
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Allan  Poe." 


You  can  now  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first 
in  your  community  to  read 
the  books  that  the  nation 
will  be  discussing  a  few 
weeks  later.  You  will  always 
know  that  the  Guild  book  is 
the  month's  chosen  book. 

Twelve  Books  a  Year 
for  the  Price  of  Six 

Beside  the  cultural  ad- 
vantages of  being  always  in 
touch  with  the  most  enter- 
taining and  important  new 
books  as  they  are  published, 
receiving  your  books  the 
same  day  or  before  the 
booksellers  receive  them, 
you  pay  only  half  price  for 
your  books. 
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will  see  everywhere,  all  Guild  books 
are     specially     bound     and     stamped 
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in  the  Guild  binding  on  your  shelves 
or  tabletop  stamp  you 
as   a   person    of   culti- 
vated  taste    in    litera- 
ture, a  reader  actively 
interested     in     this 
movement  to  promote 
the     best     in     current 
books.     Tasteful,     du- 
rable,     sturdy;      each 
Guild  book  is  made  to 
be    read    and    re-read 
many  times,  as  books 
of  such  great  interest 
always  are. 

You  take  no  chance 
in  joining  the  Literary 
Guild.  Membership 
may  be  cancelled  any 
time  on  a  months  no- 
tice. The  half  price 
of  the  12  best  books 
of  the  year  need  not 
be  paid  all  at  once. 
Clip  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  today.  Pay 
only  $4.00  on  receipt 
of  next  months  book. 
Then  send  only  $3.00 
a  month  for  5  months.  The  last 
7  months  you  pay  nothing.  In  case  of 
cancellation  we  charge  you  only  the 
retail  price  of  books  already  received 
and  refund  the  unused  balance  to  you. 
Clip  the  coupon  now  and  be  sure  of 
receiving  the  next  12  chosen  books 
on  publication  day  at  half-price. 
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"This  Indenture  Witnesseth—' 

Just  a  Few  Letters  From  Members  of 
The  SURVEY  Family 


MEDICINE  FOR  THE 
PATIENTS 

(From  a  New  York  City  Physician) 

It  is  a  sad  confession  to  make,  but 
it  is  a  fact.  Though  I  had  seen  casu- 
ally a  number  or  two  of  The  Survey, 
and  was  familiar  with  the  name,  as 
when  a  patient  told  me  she  was  working 
on  The  Survey,  it  meant  no  more  to  me 
than  "one  of  those  magazines"  until 
you  showed  me  some  numbers  recently. 
And  that  confession  justifies  your  long 
letter  and  the  most  enlightening  en- 
closures. 

My  dim  idea  had  been  that  The  Sur- 
vey was  an  organ  of  some  charity  or- 
ganization. I  certainly  owe  apologies 
to  you  and  your  associates.  But,  I  have 
naturally  confined  my  magazine  reading 
to  my  professional  journals,  and  to 
glances  at  such  periodicals  as  I  found 
interesting  in  my  waiting  room. 

But  such  studies  as  your  organization 
is  conducting  are  assuredly  of  great 
value,  and  I  am  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  you  for  bringing  them  to  my 
attention  and  the  civic  privilege  of  add- 
ing one's  mite  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  enterprise  is  undoubted.  I  am  per- 
force limited  to  a  very  modest  category 
among  the  Associates,  as  per  enclosed 
card.  But  it  may  be  that  I  can  become 
a  small  center  of  interest  in  your  pub- 
lications, for  I  will  share  them  with 
my  patients  and  advocate  interest  in 
your  work. 

"FROM  COVER  TO 
COVER" 

(From  Detroit,  Michigan) 

Enclosed  please  find  a  check  for  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  for  two  copies  of  The 
Survey  Graphic  for  December,  1927.  It 
has  been  my  misfortune  to  be  unable  to 
buy  this  issue  at  any  bookstand  or 
newspaper  stand.  It  was  quite  too  pop- 
ular for  one  who  delayed  ttuo  days 
after  its  reception  in  our  stores. 

May  I  'add  that  I  have  read  the  issue 
from  "cover  to  cover"  and  think  it  a 
very  helpful  contribution.  I  am  at  work 
on  the  subject  of  "worthy  home  mem- 
bership" for  some  educational  commit- 
tees and  I  have  obtained  very  valuable 
assistance  from  the  contributions.  It  is 
my  business  to  try  to  teach  home  making. 


WELCOME  HOME! 

(From  Greybull,  Wyoming) 
I  was  always  sorry  I  had  to  drop  my 
subscription;  it  was  only  because  I 
have  had  such  a  doggoned  hard  row  of 
stumps  to  hoe  and  money  so  scarce.  .  .  . 
But  even  if  I  do  need  the  money  in 
other  places,  please  send  it  to  me  again. 

ANTIDOTE  FOR  CANNED 
OPINIONS 

(From  Elyria,  Ohio) 

I  am  "obeying  that  impulse,"  .  .  . 
an  impulse  which  has  driven  me  for 
almost  a  year — to  add  my  humble  word 
of  praise  and  appreciation  for  The 
Survey.  It  really  started  when  I  read 
all  Arthur  Kellogg  had  to  say  and  got 
others  to  say  about  the  Mississippi 
flood,  and  which  I  thought  a  tremen- 
dous piece  of  work  extremely  well  done, 
of  absorbing  interest.  .  .  .  Then  came 
the  issue  taking  up  the  life,  history, 
purpose  and  reason  for  the  magazine 
itself.  ...  I  read  every  line  of  that 
number,  even  the  pages  of  graphs,  and 
statistics,  which  usually  I  skip  shame- 
lessly; I  read  it  with  an  emotion  fairly 
bordering  on  excitement,  and  thrilled 
to  each  triumph,  almost  wept  over  each 
rekuff,  and  so  on  the  triumphant  end. 
For  it  has  been  a  glorious  victory. 

Today  I  had  had  time  to  read  so  far 
only  your  article  on  Henry  Ford's  "hired 
help;"  but  before  I  go  to  bed  I  shall 
have  read  all  the  rest  from  cover  to 
cover.  ...  I  do  enjoy  all  of  every 
Survey,  and  could  go  on  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  I  mean  to — telling  you 
how  much  fun  I  get  out  of  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson's  delicious  digs,  and  how  John 
Palmer  Gavit  changes  and  upsets  my 
little  pet  apple  carts  of  opinion  which 
I  have  considered  labeled,  and  "put 
down  for  the  winter,"  and  then  there 
are  the  things  which  get  me  in  a  terrific 
rage  and  which  I  do  not  agree  with 
at  all — but  after  all  that  is  where  the 
fun  comes  in.  We  all  need  to  have  our 
pet  corns  trodden,  to  be  shaken  up, 
and  doused  with  cold  water,  and  forced 
to  look  our  canned  opinions  over  for 
traces  of  scum  and  mould.  The  Survey 
does  just  that  for  me,  over  and  above 
the  real  knowledge  I  acquire  of  social 
conditions,  by  following  you  fellows 
who  actually  know. 


"IT  FOLLOWED  HER  TO 
SCHOOL" 

(From  Berkeley,  California) 

I  suppose  I'll  have  to  renew  because 
I  find  one  of  my  children  gets  better 
marks  in  class  because  she  can  bring 
The  Sur-%y  to  school  to  aid  discuisions. 


FIVE  YEARS  OF  IT, 
PLEASE! 

(From    a    College    Professor) 

I  have  taught  Social  Problems  without 
a  text  book  heretofore,  and  have  won- 
dered whether  something  in  hand  was 
not  desirable.  So  I  have  pondered  for 
weeks  on  what  I  would  do  this  semester 
coming.  I  hardly  wanted  to  resign 
myself  to  a  text  book,  because  students 
do  so  lean  on  them  when  they  have 
them.  Then  came  your  offer  of  The 
Survey,  so  that  seemed  to  answer  the 
need  of  something  actually  in  their 
hands.  I  will  send  you  an  order  the 
first  of  week  after  next. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  single 
copies  of  The  Survey  during  the  past 
five  years  cost  which  we  may  want  to 
complete  our  files? 


"ALMOST  RIDICULOUS- 
LY PERSONAL" 

(From    Try  on,  North    Carolina) 

I  really  can't  afford  this.  I  am  put 
in  a  false  position  in  doing  it  but  of 
all  the  contacts  which  might  be  labelled 
on  the  surface  as  purely  business  or 
professional,  the  Survey  Associates  actu- 
ally represents  something  almost  ridicu- 
lously personal  to  me.  Year  after  year 
I  think  I  must  drop  out  and  each  year 
I  am  weakened  by  the  sheer  friendli- 
ness of  the  appeal  and  by  a  very  genu- 
ine pride  I  feel  each  time  I  look  at  a 
Graphic.  The  development  of  The  Sur- 
vey in  these  ten  years  is  something  to 
be  very  proud  of  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  have  a  very  minute  part  in  it. 


The  best  Rooters  for  The  Survey — those  who  become  Members,  and  "strck,"  and  get  others 
to  become  Members,  are  the  devoted  readers  represented  in  the  exhibit  above.     Some  can't 

afford  to  be  Members;  some  come  in  even  when  they  can't  afford  it.     Such  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 

make  easier  the  Shepherd's  Job. 

John  Palmer  Gavit,  Secretary,  Survey  Associates. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

FORTY  of  the  states  still  electrocute  or  hang  or 
shoot  or  gas  their  murderers — that  is,  the  rela- 
tively small   number   of   them   that   are   caught 
and  indicted  and  tried  and  convicted.    The  death 
sentence   is   the   cap-stone   of   the   towering   edifice   of 
severe   punishments   which   popular   opinion   seems  in- 
creasingly  to   approve.     LUTHER   SHEELEIGH   CRESS- 
MAN  writes  of  it  from  his  chair  in  the  Department 
of  Government  and   Sociology  of  the   College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  against  a  background  of  re- 
search in  sociology  both  here  and  abroad.    Page  741. 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS,  as  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  is   at  work  in 
both  lean  and  fat  years  on  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  heading  off  the  bread-lines.    Page  743. 

PHE  article  on  Mayor  Thompson  which  VICTOR  S. 
J.  YARROS  wrote  for  the  Midmonthly  of  December 
I5<  J927>  aroused  such  eager  interest  in  the  whole 
plight  of  Chicago,  and  particularly  of  its  schools,  that 
we  asked  him  to  explore  the  subject  further  and  in 
particular  to  discuss  the  widespread  endorsement  of 
Thompson  by  public  school  teachers.  Page  745. 


SINCE  returning  from  Europe  in  1922,  PIERCE  WIL- 
LIAMS has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  Chests  and  Councils.    Page  747. 

T  OSEPH  LEE,  writing  from  the  non-community 
J  chest  city  of  Boston,  takes  sharp  issue  on  the  chest's 
position  as  put  forward  by  William  J.  Norton  in  The 
Survey  of  November  I,  1927.  Mr.  Lee  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  layman  in  social  work — most 
outstandingly  as  president  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  and  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  League.  Page  749. 


UBEN  LEVIN,  a  roving  newspaper  man  whose 
JLV  home  is  in  Milwaukee,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  a 
paper  at  Everett,  Washington.  Page  755. 

AS  director  of  the  Labor  College  of  Philadelphia, 
JT\.  ISRAEL  MUFSON  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
conference  which  he  reports.  Page  757. 

MARY  ANDERSON  is  director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,    U.    S.    Department    of    Labor.      Page 
758. 

DOROTHY  McCONNELL  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
World  Service  News.     Page  759. 

A 5  psychologist  at  the  Yale  Law  School,  DONALD 
SLESINGER  knows  at  first  hand  the  results  of  the 
conflict  of  viewpoints  he  describes.    Page  761. 

ALTHA  LEAH   BASS   of   Evanston,   Illinois,   has 
made   a  wide   study   of   primary   and   pre-school 
education.     Page  763. 

IS.   CALDWELL  sends   us   his   description   of   a 
t  Rosenwald  School   and   its  teacher   from   Wrens, 
Georgia,  where  he  himself  holds  a  teaching  position. 
Page  764. 

/CONSTANCE  MORLEY,  assistant  secretary  of 
V_*  the  International  Bureau  of  Education  which  she 
describes  on  page  765,  writes  us,  "The  bureau  is  better 
known  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States  and  we  feel 
it  most  desirable  and  important  that  information  con- 
cerning it  and  its  international  aspects  T)e  spread  in 
America." 

T}  OBERT  W.  KELSO,  executive  secretary  of  the 
jLv  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  suggests  a 
new  opening  for  professional  progress  in  The  Private 
Practice  of  Social  Work.  Page  767. 

TOSEPH  Q.  RIZNIK,  until  recently  boys'  worker 
J  and  recreation  director  of  Fellowship  House,  New 
York  City,  is  now  in  Europe  for  an  extended  stay. 
Page  770. 

DR.  W.  W.  PETER,  writing  on  both  the  real  and 
the  synthetic  brands  of  sunlight  (page  772)  is 
associate  secretary  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation and  health  consultant  to  the  Cleanliness  In- 
stitute. Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Dr.  James 
E.  Ives  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  W.  W. 
Coblentz  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  Dr. 
Alfred  Hess,  among  others,  for  their  interest  and  aid 
in  reading  and  checking  the  article  in  advance  of  its 
publication. 

READERS  to  whom  Pauline  V.  Young  introduced 
Jim's  Mother  in  the  Survey  of  January  15,  will 
welcome  this  sequel  and  interpretation  of  Jim's  Own 
Story  (page  777),  another  product  of  the  study  of  im- 
migrant communities  in  Los  Angeles  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Young  under  the  direction  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

T)AUL  S.  BLISS  is  publicity  secretary  of  the  Com- 
J.  munity  Fund  of  St.  Louis,  going  there  from  a  simi- 
lar position  in  Minneapolis.  Page  787. 
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Goblins  and  Death  Cells 

By  LUTHER  SHEELEIGH  CRESSMAN 


I 


PRONOUNCE  this  person  dead."  The  surgeon  ends 
the  gruesome  business  of  justice.  The  death  penalty 
has  been  inflicted  on  some  hapless  soul.  This  age- 
old  custom  is  still  observed  in  all  but  eight  of  our 
states.  One  hundred  and  ten  persons  awaited  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  state  in  the  early  months  of  1928  accord- 
ing to  a  survey  made  by  the  United  Press.  The  widespread 
anguish  at  the  Sacco-Vranzetti  executions  supported  by  the 
wave  of  revulsion  at  the  sordid  details  of  the  Gray-Snyder 
case  have  focused  country-wide  attention  on  the  death  penalty 
— a  supposed  deterrent  to  homicide.  Bills  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty  are  now  before  the  legislatures  of  different  states, 
including  three  in  New  York.  Their  passage  seems  to  be 
doubtful  unless  strong  popular  pressure  is  brought  to  bear, 
for  the  death  penalty  and  other  severe  punishments  still 
serve  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  state  is  concerned  as  deter- 
rents to  crime.  Is  the  state  right? 

The  harrowing  details  of  the  death-chamber  are  held  up 
to  millions  of  people  by  the  lurid  style  of  the  star  reporter, 
in  the  tawdry  tabloids  with  their  purported  photographs  and 
in  the  respectable  metropolitan  dailies — grim  warning  that 
the  law  of  Moses  is  still  a  living  thing.  An  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Kill  and  you  will  be  killed.  Steal 
and  the  prison  walls  will  mark  your  freedom. 

The  mother  crooning  a  lullaby  over  her  restless  child  im- 
patiently threatens  it  with  goblins  from  the  dark,  until  she 
too  almost  believes  the  monsters  will  come.  The  state  shifts 
from  its  crooning  lullaby  of  precept,  education  and  religion 
to  its  reserves  of  horrors,  the  noose,  the  chair,  the  lethal 
chamber,  the  firing-squad,  the  solitary  cell,  the  high  gray 
walls,  believing  that  its  restless  children  will  thus  grow  less 
restive  and  sink  into  a  sleep  of  conformity  to  society's  laws. 
The  "great  black  oxen  tread  the  world"  and  under  their 
split  hooves  mankind  still  writhes  even  though  cruelty  may 
now  be  more  scientifically  applied.  After  every  evidence  of 
failure  the  world  still  relies  on  the  psychology  of  Moses  in 


its  attempt  to  control  human  behavior.  To  be  sure  the 
number  of  capital  offenses  and  severe  punishments  has  been 
reduced  as  intolerably  cruel  for  our  day,  but  for  murder 
and  repeated  felonies  the  state  still  parades  before  us  the 
bogies  of  death  and  life  imprisonment.  We  still  think  that 
the  naughty  child  of  the  morning  will  be  frightened  into 
goodness  by  the  goblins  of  the  then  infinitely  distant  night. 
The  list  of  terrors  held  in  reserve  by  the  state  has  no  more 
controlled  the  behavior  of  lawless  men  than  the  teeming 
dark  has  that  of  children  in  the  full  light  of  morning. 

The  basic  assumption  underlying  the  traditional  theory 
of  deterrence  is  that  man  is  a  rational  being  who  appraises 
his  actions  in  advance  and  behaves  accordingly.  He  knows 
that  crime  brings  punishment.  He  will  therefore  refrain 
from  it.  If  human  beings  reason  before  committing  crimes 
then  they  must  also  measure  the  possibility  of  escaping  the 
penalties.  Consider  the  possibilities  of  arrest,  conviction  after 
arrest,  then  the  possibility  of  being  frightened  by  the  punish- 
ment actually  inflicted. 

"In  1921  arrests  were  made  in  6  per  cent  of  the  felonies 
reported  to  the  police  of  Rochester;  10  per  cent  in  1920; 
19  per  cent  in  1919."  The  relation  between  larcenies  and 
the  resultant  arrests,  reported  by  the  police  of  Rochester 
during  the  period  of  1916-1921,  shows  that  when  larcenies 
increased  it  was  almost  purely  a  matter  of  chance  whether 
arrests  would  increase  or  even  decrease.  Even  in  the  case  of 
burglaries  against  members  of  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation for  the  years  1909-1922,  where  a  direct  financial 
interest  was  involved,  the  reduction  of  insurance  rates,  the 
criminal  had  a  chance  of  about  I  in  3  of  escaping  arrest. 
The  New  York  State  Crime  Commission  chose  for  special 
commendation  one  aspect  of  police  work  saying,  "Among  the 
recent  developments  in  criminal  investigation,  the  work 
which  is  being  done  in  the  recovery  of  stolen  automobiles 
deserves  special  mention."  About  80  per  cent  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  cars  reported  stolen  are  recovered,  but  arrw/j  for 
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stealing  cars  in  1925  in  Buffalo  were  only  17.5  per  cent  and 
in  Rochester  7  per  cent. 

The  figures  of  the  New  York  Crime  Commission  for 
conviction  after  arrests  show  that  "Of  all  felony  cases  origi- 
nating in  arrests  in  New  York  City,  about  2  per  cent  are 
eliminated  by  the  police,  57  per  cent  in  the  preliminary  hear- 
ing, 12  per  cent  in  the  grand  jury,  8  per  cent  in  the  trial 
court,  and  5  per  cent  after  guilt  is  established."  Only  15.42 
per  cent  of  those  arrested  are  ever  actually  imprisoned  or 
fined !  For  the  state  as  a  whole  considering  only  those  cases 
bound  over  for  the  grand  jury — not  those  previously  elimi- 
nated which  in  New  York  City  is  about  60  per  cent  of  all 
arrests  and  does  not  seem  to  vary  muth  from  the  upstate 
situation — 38  per  cent  are  actually  fined  or  imprisoned, 
while  in  New  York  City  37  per  cent.  The  most  frequent 
offense  in  New  York  is  grand  larceny  and  only  34  per  cent 
of  those  who  are  bound  over  for  the  grand  jury  are  punished. 
The  most  severely  punished  offense  in  New  York  is  homicide. 
Of  these  the  state  punished  in  1925  only  27  per  cent  of 
those  bound  over  for  the  grand  jury,  New  York  City  19 
per  cent,  and  upstate  New  York  from  44  to  62  per  cent. 
Considering  that  only  half  of  those  arrested — and  the  ar- 
rests are  always  less  than  the  number  of  crimes  committed 
— are  advanced  to  the  grand  jury  and  of  this  half  at  a  very 
generous  estimate  only  2  out  of  every  5  are  punished,  this 
rational  human  being  by  a  little  simple  mental  arithmetic 
can  calculate  his  chances  of  meeting  the  goblins.  He  will 
hardly  be  deterred  from  crime  by  the  four-to-one  chance 
against  conviction.  Official  figures  for  arrests  and  convic- 
tions make  this  whole  theory  of  the  deterrent  influence  of 
severe  punishment  absurd  on  the  face  of  it. 

IF  there  is  virtue  in  the  deterrence  theory  the  method 
formerly  used  in  England  should  have  repressed  crime  by 
the  horrors  of  public  punishment.  The  corpses  of  the  exe- 
cuted felons  were  soaked  in  tar  to  preserve  them  longer  in 
the  weather,  gibbeted  and  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  Exe- 
cutions were  public  as  were  the  horrors  of  an  execution  for 
treason.  The  traitor  was  dragged  from  the  jail  to  the  plai-e 
of  execution.  He  was  suspended  by  the  neck  but  was  cut 
down  before  he  lost  consciousness.  Then  while  still  alive 
the  executioner  cut  out  his  heart ;  next  he  was  disembowelled 
and  his  entrails  thrown  on  a  fire.  The  body  was  then  quar- 
tered and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  king's  pleasure, 
usually  to  be  exhibited  at  different  points  throughout  the 
city  as  a  warning.  These  executions  in  all  their  ghastliness 
were  absolutely  free  to  the  public,  and  one  was  held  as  late 
as  the  17405.  This  had  been  the  practice  for  centuries  yet 
it  had  not  prevented  treason. 

Baring-Gould,  the  English  clergyman,  wrote  in  his  remi- 
niscences how  mothers  were  accustomed  to  take  their  chil- 
dren to  witness  executions  and  then  to  give  them  a  good 
thrashing  to  impress  the  lesson  of  the  hanging  upon  their 
tender  minds.  Housewives  coming  home  from  market  across 
the  moors  made  a  practice  of  throwing  bits  of  tallow  to  the 
lonely,  tar-encased  corpse  creaking  in  its  chains,  hoping  that 
in  some  way  the  tallow  might  be  of  help  to  the  miserable 
soul  in  purgatory.  Hardly  were  the  condemned  dead  be- 
fore their  fellow  criminals  in  the  crowd  stepped  up  to  the 
corpse  to  get  a  finger  joint  or  a  lock  of  hair  because  of  the 
magical  power  these  articles  had  in  opening  locks  and  in 
bringing  good  luck. 

Hartshorne  in  his  book,  Hanging  in  Chains,  tells  how  a 
man  named  Watson  was  executed  about  1780  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife  and  child.  The  body  was  gibbeted  in  irons 


at  Bradenham  Heath.  Hartshorne  was  told  by  an  old 
woman  who  was  a  young  girl  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
that  once  while  crossing  the  gibbet  common  she  noticed  that 
a  starling  had  built  a  nest  in  the  man's  ribs.  "Later  some 
lovers  of  nature  came  from  Shipdam  and  stole  away  the 
young  birds."  .  .  .  "In  the  windows  of  the  waterside  taverns 
at  Blackwell,  spy  glasses  or  perspective  glasses  were  fixed 
for  the  people  to  enjoy  the  hangings.  Similarly  the  Green- 
wich pensioners  on  the  Hill  used  to  exhibit  the  gibbeted 
pirates  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
through  telescopes,  and  when  the  bodies  were  removed  by 
legislative  enactment,  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
made  an  outcry  that  the  holiday  makers  were  deprived  of 
their  amusements." 

IN  1852  thousands  of  people  gathered  at  Northampton  to 
witness  the  last  public  execution.  They  were  a  painfully 
disappointed  and  disorderly  <vowd  when  they  found  the  date 
had  been  changed.  Some  of  the  would-be  spectators  declared 
that  if  they  could  lay  hands  on  the  under-sheriff,  "they 
would  let  him  know  what  it  was  to  keep  honest  people  in 
suspense."  And  one  old  woman  declared  loudly  that  she 
would  claim  her  expenses  from  the  authorities. 

If  severe  punishment  were  a  deterrent,  this  sordid  experi- 
ence of  the  English  people  certainly  should  have  produced 
a  reduction  in  crime.  But  in  the  long  history  of  English 
criminal  procedure  this  is  not  the  case. 

If  these  is  any  deterrent  power  in  punishment,  it  is  in  the 
certainty  of  punishment,  and  not  in  its  distant  and  uncertain 
threat  of  severity.  In  England  when  the  penal  law  was 
amended  to  ameliorate  the  punishment  for  theft  of  goods 
from  the  person  to  the  value  of  a  shilling,  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  convictions,  because  juries  could 
find  the  accused  guilty  without  violating  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences.  Robert  Peel  in  the  305  pointed  out  that  as  a 
result  of  the  amelioration  of  the  penalties  for  felonies,  there 
had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  prosecutions  and 
convictions  over  previous  years.  It  is  impossible  to  say  from 
the  evidence  that  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
crime,  though  certainly  there  was  no  increase,  but  Peel 
thought  there  was  a  reduction  in  crimes  of  violence. 

Canada  has  passed  through  the  same  experience.  Do- 
minion statistics  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1926, 
presenting  data  from  1891  show  "A  gradual  increase  in 
the  number  of  convictions.  At  the  same  time  the  gradation 
oi  punishment  for  crime  has  been  toward  less  severity.  The 
ratios  of  fines  and  suspended  sentences  has  steadily  increased, 
and  that  of  sentences  to  terms  of  imprisonment  has  decreased. 
In  1891  the  percentage  of  fines  imposed  to  total  convictions 
of  indictable  offenses  was  14.4;  in  1920,  it  increased  to  30.0; 
suspended  sentences  increased  from  17  per  cent  to  35.7  per 
cent.  Gaol  sentences  decreased  from  53  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent.  Penitentiary  terms  from  two  to  five  years  decreased 
from  7.1  per  cent  to  1.4  per  cent  during  the  period."  This 
same  report  which  shows  the  amelioration  of  punishment 
and  the  increase  of  convictions  fails  to  show  any  increase 
in  recividism  for  the  period,  a  development  to  have  been 
expected  if  the  lack  of  severe  laws  served  as  an  incentive  to 
crime. 

NEW  YORK  jurists  are  now  agitating  to  make  perjury 
a  misdemeanor  instead  of  a  felony  as  juries  will  not 
convict   in   the   present   circumstances,   since   they   feel    the 
offense  does  not  warrant  the  prescribed  punishment.     The 
New  York  Times  of  January  15,  1928,  quotes  a  report  of 
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the  Baumes  Commission  as  follows:  "Today  perjury  is  de- 
fined in  this  state  as  a  felony.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  is  as 
it  should  be.  To  lessen  the  punishment  for  a  practice  which 
strikes  so  heavily  at  the  very  foundations  of  our  government 
and  at  the  very  roots  of  our  civilization  is  to  temporize  with 
the  Devil."  All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  shown 
at  a  hearing  "That  there  had  not  been  five  convictions  for 
perjury  in  New  York  City  in  ten  years,  outside  of  persons 
who  had  signed  false  bail  bonds,  and  that  there  was  a  feel- 
ing that  it  was  a  useless  expense  to  hold  men  for  trial  for 
committing  perjury  because  of  the  improbability  of  secur- 
ing convictions  at  the  hand  of  present-day  juries.  While 
laws  were  adequate  they  were  not  enforced."  "To  temporize 
with  the  Devil."  This  smacks  of  the  pulpit  and  not  of 
the  laboratory.  Compare  it,  however,  with  recommenda- 
tion number  21  of  the  Baumes  Commission  which  reads: 
"Make  gambling  a  misdemeanor  instead  of  a  felony  as 
juries  fail  to  convict  for  a  greater  punishment."  This  shows 
that  jurists  and  legislators  realize  that  in  respect  to  those 
offenses  where  they  need  not  fear  any  deep-seated  public 


prejudice  favoring  a  type  of  punishment  they  can  be  frank 
and  honest  and  state  quite  simply  that  they  hope  to  reduce 
certain  kinds  of  offenses  by  taming  the  goblins  into  pets 
so  that  the  juries  will  not  be  afraid  to  let  the  offenders  play 
with  them.  Those  more  directly  connected  with  crime  have 
thus  admitted  that  potential,  severe  punishment  is  not  a 
deterrent  to  crime  but  they  believe  that  sure  punishment  is. 
History  has  always  been  available  for  those  who  will  trouble 
to  read  it. 

Disregarding  the  hideous  influence  upon  the  public  of 
descriptions  of  executions,  made  worse  than  the  former  pub- 
lic ones  by  the  press  today  which  broadcasts  in  revolting 
detail  all  the  horrors  that  the  untrained  spectators  missed ; 
depending  only  upon  the  theory  of  the  rational  human  being, 
our  present  system  of  punishment  for  crime  is  so  amazingly 
ineffective  that  the  rational  person  need  scarcely  fear  that 
he  will  ever  meet  the  publicly  paraded  goblins,  at  least  not 
fear  them  enough  to  be  restrained.  On  officialdom's  dogma 
of  rational  human  behavior  the  influence  of  the  goblins  in 
preventing  crime  can  be  said  to  be  nil. 


Why  Are  We  Idle? 

By  JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 


WHY  have  the  constructive  "standard  recom- 
mendations" for  the  prevention  of  unemploy- 
ment-— reinforced  as  they  were  by  the 
President's  Unemployment  Conference  in 
1921  under  the  chairmanship  of  Secretary 
Hoover — "gone  unheeded  for  seven  fat  years"? 

Partly,  perhaps,  because  of  these  relatively  fat  years. 
Most  people  will  not  think  about  unemployment  unless  an 
emergency  exists — and  then  their  attention  is  centered  upon 
emergency  relief,  not  upon  constructive  measures  of  pre- 
vention. This  negative  attitude  has  been  nervously  en- 
couraged by  one  type  of  business  man  and  his  political  and 
editorial  echoes,  who  seem  to  fear  that  even  to  mention  a 
possible  future  depression  during  good  times  will  "hurt 
business" — a  psychological  twist  suggestive  of  the  healthy 
and  prosperous  man  who  refuses  to  make  a  will  and  arrange 
for  life  insurance  for  fear  such  action  will  invite  sudden 
death. 

Another  factor  has  been  the  national  policy  of  the 
administration  at  Washington  not  to  admit  the  existence  of 
anything  but  prosperity.  An  increase  of  production,  while 
men  were  continuously  being  laid  off,  provided  a  plausible 
basis  for  this  position  until  long  after  relief  agencies  had 
become  alarmed  by  the  excessive  burden  of  unemployment. 
Commenting  on  the  exceedingly  optimistic  forecasts  issued 
by  prominent  government  officials,  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist,  says:  "There  is  no  particular  gain 
in  trying  to  close  one's  eyes  to  large  and  significant  business 
facts,  and  it  seems  to  this  writer  the  part  of  business  wisdom 
to  admit  the  fact  of  a  present  recession  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  something  more 
substantial  than  hope  by  way  of  remedy." 

In  the  encouragement  of  all  these  influences  powerful 
business  organizations  have  loudly  asserted  that  employers 
themselves,  if  let  alone,  will  solve  industrial  problems.  In 
a  period  of  argument  by  slogan,  they  have  joyously  shouted : 
"More  business  in  government,  and  less  government  in 


business!"  This  is  notably  the  attitude  of  coal  operators 
who  defy  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Wholly  misleading  statements  of  cer- 
tain mine  operators  must  not  be  officially  corrected.  "Locked 
within  the  bureau  and  in  the  memory  of  its  engineers,  with 
all  the  secrecy  of  the  confessional,  lie  facts  that  would  make 
bureau  bulletins  tame  reading,"  states  the  independent 
president  of  one  large  coal  company.  Sermons  on  "non- 
interference with  business"  are  chickens  that  come  home 
to  roost. 

Still  another  reason  why  so  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  adoption  of  the  constructive  program  for  the  miti- 
gation of  the  evil  effects  of  unemployment  is  that  out- 
standing citizens — representative  of  groups  of  employers, 
of  federations  of  labor  and  even  some  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations— have  been  willing  to  lend  their  names,  their 
"moral  support,"  to  organizations  that  have  systematically 
preached  the  fallacious  doctrine  that  individual  employers 
will  voluntarily  take  care  of  our  social  problems. 

Thanks  largely  to  organizations  that  spread  the  "hands 
off"  propaganda,  business  America  has  in  truth  hurried  past 
the  social  problem  of  unemployment  although  in  doing  so  it 
has  periodically  stumbled  blindly  into  costly  depressions. 

In  1923  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board — a 
federation  of  employers'  associations — issued  a  statement  to 
the  public  declaring  there  is  no  need  of  unemployment 
insurance  legislation  in  America.  Employers,  according  to 
this  organization,  may  be  trusted  to  make  adequate  pro- 
visions for  their  laid-off  employes  in  their  own  way — "to 
bear,"  as  it  said,  "the  responsibility  of  whatever  unemploy- 
ment measures  may  be  adopted,  independent  of  any  federal 
or  state  legislation."  The  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  replied  through  its  quarterly  Review  that  it 
would  gladly  record  the  progress  of  voluntary  unemploy- 
ment insurance  as  set  up  by  the  3OO,CXXJ  individual  employers 
concerned  in  the  United  States.  Now,  five  years  later,  an 
independent  organization  of  industrial  counsellors  with  an 
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able  staff  of  investigators,  has  painstakingly  searched  the 
country  over  and  has  found  examples  of  twelve  manufac- 
turing companies  with  establishment  funds  organized  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  affording  unemployment  relief.  Of 
the  dozen,  two  have  abandoned  this  provision  and  the  re- 
maining ten  through  their  voluntary  schemes  have  an 
aggregate  of  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  workers  eligible 
to  such  unemployment  benefits.  Approximately  70  per  cent 
of  the  twelve  thousand  are  employed  by  two  firms.  With 
such  a  meager  showing  through  "voluntary"  action,  after 
five  years,  is  it  not  clear  that  universal  protection  can  be 
secured  only  through  legislation  ? 

WHAT  chance  has  the  unemployment  compensation 
bill  now  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  in  face  of 
persistent  propaganda  against  public  action,  and  with  the  or- 
ganized industries  of  that  state  already  clamoring  even  for 
the  breakdown  of  the  nine-hour  law  for  women? 

Surely  the  recent  half  dozen  "fat  years"  have,  from  the 
business  standpoint,  been  favorable  to  the  setting  up  of 
reserves  for  the  mitigation,  as  well  as  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  unemployment. 

During  these  years  there  has  been  in  fact  even  less  excuse 
for  failure  to  take  preventive  measures  than  in  previous 
periods  of  prosperity.  While  industry  is  producing  more 
and  more  goods  it  is  doing  this  with  fewer  and  fewer 
workers.  To  the  earlier  terms  "seasonal"  and  "cyclical,"  is 
now  added  "technological"  unemployment.  Business  and 
political  leaders  have  been  made  aware  repeatedly  of  this 
new  trend — increasing  unemployment  in  the  midst  of  a 
boom^as  a  result  of  recent  remarkable  improvement  in 
management  methods  and  development  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  But  little  has  been  done  to  combat  it.  Surely, 
this  time,  the  old  alibi  "everybody  is  at  work"  has  not  stood. 

Even  now  conditions  are  not  so  serious  as  to  preclude 
application  of  known  remedies,  some  of  which  are  widely 
accepted  in  principle,  and  endorsed  unanimously  by  President 
Harding's  national  Conference  on  Unemployment  in  1921. 
This  was  a  conference  largely  composed  of  business  men. 
It  urged  increased  appropriations  for  the  federal  employment 
service  and  endorsed  the  long-range  planning  of  public 
works,  in  principle,  but  with  support  which  has  not  been 
effective. 

The  conference,  with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  as 
chairman  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  as  a  member,  found 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  "crippled  by  lack 
of  funds,"  and  urged  an  appropriation  of  $400,000.  But 
the  appropriation  today  is  only  half  that  amount — a  decrease 
from  the  funds  available  in  1921. 

THROUGHOUT  the  country  the  public  employment 
service  has  not  only  been  starved  through  inadequate 
appropriations  but  has  sometimes  been  under  the  direction 
of  political  incompetents.  Despite  this  there  has  been  some 
progress.  By  constant  prodding,  state  laws  have  been 
amended  little  by  little  and  new  acts  have  been  adopted  until 
it  is  now  possible  to  look  back  over  the  past  seven  years  and 
measure  gradual  progress.  The  public  employment  offices 
which  numbered  175  in  thirty-five  states  in  1921 — a  drop 


from  the  maximum  of  about  850  in  early  1919 — have  now 
grown  again  to  more  than  200  in  forty  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Meanwhile  regulation  of  private  fee- 
charging  agencies  has  been  somewhat  strengthened. 

Encouraged  by  the  constant  preaching  of  laissez  faire, 
however,  the  managers  of  private  fee-charging  employment 
agencies  have  organized  themselves  and  raised  a  national 
fund  to  try  and  break  down  such  state  laws  as  now  regulate 
their  activities.  They  have  carried  their  test  case  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  where  they  hope  an  early 
decision  will  free  them  from  "interference,"  and  thus  leave 
their  well-known  abuses  unchecked. 

The  long-range  planning  of  public  works — in  order  that 
the  government  may  more  intelligently  expand  construction 
activities  at  times  when  private  industry  is  slack,  and  thus 
stimulate  the  use  of  both  materials  and  men — has  been 
barely  kept  alive  as  an  is>sue,  and  this  largely  through  the 
public-spirited  activity  of  Otto  T.  Mallery,  chairman  of 
the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  standing  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  New 
York,  under  social  worker  guidance,  by  prompt  announce- 
ment has  recently  achieved  country-wide  notice  for  speeding 
up  public  work  when  the  emergency  is  upon  us,  but  during 
earlier  years  of  his  governorship  he  and  his  immediate 
advisers  could  see  in  the  principle  of  advance  planning 
nothing  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  state. 

THE  most  interesting  proposal,  now  pending  in  Congress, 
is  the  Jones  bill  for  a  "prosperity  reserve."  It  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $150,000,000  for  public 
works,  including  rural  post  roads,  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, flood  control  and  public  buildings  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Work  under  this  appropriation  is  to 
be  undertaken  only  when  it  is  apparent  that  a  marked 
decrease  of  employment  is  under  way  in  the  construction 
industry  of  the  United  States.  Adoption  of  this  "prosperity 
reserve"  by  the  federal  government  would  be  of  further 
help  by  stimulating  the  creation  of  similar  "prosperity 
reserves"  by  states  and  cities.  To  date  California  and 
Wisconsin  are  the  only  states  that  have  special  legislative 
provision  for  such  administrative  foresight. 

The  policy  of  expanding  public  works  programs  to  check 
unemployment  is  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  It  not  only 
provides  jobs  for  men  directly  engaged  on  such  works  but 
it  also  in  a  very  wide  sense  "takes  up  the  slack"  in  industry 
by  stimulating  the  production  of  all  materials  needed  on 
the  public  works — cement,  machinery,  iron  and  steel, 
lumber,  brick,  stone,  asphalt  and  so  on.  At  least  twenty- 
seven  other  industries  are  dependent  for  a  good  part  of  their 
prosperity  upon  public  works  construction. 

It  is  expected  that  public  hearings  on  the  Jones  "prosperity 
reserve"  measure  (S.  2475)  will  be  held  shortly  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  of  which  Senator  Wesley 
Jones  is  chairman.  It  is  an  outstanding  national  opportunity 
for  interested  citizens  to  express  their  belief  in  the  principle 
and  to  urge  their  legislative  representatives  at  Washington 
to  take  at  least  this  one  preparatory  step  at  once.  While 
production  of  goods  continues,  prepare  against  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  fat  years,  think  also  of  the  lean. 


Mr.  McAndrew  and  the  Teachers 


I 


By  VICTOR  S.  YARROS 


T  appears  that  the  present  writer's  article  in  The 
Survey  of  December  15  on  the  public-school-library 
scandals  under  the  tragi-comic  administration  of  Big 
Bill  Thompson,  peculiar  mayor  of  Chicago,  led  certain 
impartial  by-standers  to  ask  natural  questions  concern- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  teaching  force  in  the  city's  school 
system  toward  the  suspended  superintendent.  The  Teach- 
ers' Federation,  a  powerful  organization,  has  preserved  a 
dense  and  unbroken  silence  on  the  whole  controversy  be- 
tween the  Thompson  majority  on  the  board  of  education 
and  Mr.  McAndrew.  Fifty  or  sixty  members  of  the  teach- 
ing force,  including  some  district  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals, took  the  witness  stand  at  the  farce  called  the 
McAndrew  trial  and  made — with  every  manifestation  of 
deep  and  strong  feeling,  and  in  violent,  vituperative  terms — 
serious  charges  against  the  superintendent,  accusing  him  of 
tyranny,  of  arrogance,  of  willful  dishonesty,  of  egotism, 
of  total  and  reckless  disregard  of  the  rights  and  claims  of 
teachers,  as  well  as  of  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  pupils. 

Now,  if  these  witnesses  told  the  truth,  it  follows  that 
Mr.  McAndrew  is  not  the  brave,  fearless,  consistent  cham- 
pion of  democracy,  integrity,  efficiency  and  good  faith  which 
many  of  his  supporters  believe  him  to  be,  and  the  opposition 
to  him  was  not  without  basis  of  merit. 

Again,  it  has  been  asserted  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Chicago  public-school  system  voted  for  Big 
Bill  and  not  for  Mayor  Dever,  at  the  April  municipal  elec- 
tion, because  of  their  dislike  of  Mr.  McAndrew  and  their 
ardent  desire  to  get  rid  of  him — be  the  means  what  they 
might. 

What  are  the  facts,  and  what  is  the  truth  as  regards  Mr. 
McAndrew  and  the  relations  between  him  and  the  teaching 
force  he  directed  and  ruled  as  superintendent? 

These  queries  are  easier  to  put  than  to  answer,  but  the 
present  writer  thinks  he  is  in  a  position  to  answer  them 
impartially  and  correctly. 

That  nine-tenths  of  the  Chicago  teachers  voted  for 
Thompson  and  regarded  Mr.  McAndrew  as  one  of  the 
major  issues  of  the  election,  is  probably  true,  though,  of 
course,  not  scientifically  verifiable.  The  writer  himself  knows 
scores  of  teachers ;  he  has  addressed  them  at  settlement 
meetings  and  in  classes,  and  has  every  reason  to  believe 
that  their  attitude  was  typical  rather  than  exceptional.  He 
knew  in  April  that  most  of  the  teachers  would  vote  against 
Dever  in  the  hope  that  Thompson,  if  elected  mayor,  would 
dismiss  McAndrew,  his  pet  aversion,  and  undo  the  latter's 
work. 

But  he  also  knew  that  the  teachers  were  wrong,  on  the 
ivhole,  and  that  Mr.  McAndrew  was  right,  despite  one 
serious  and  unnecessary  mistake  which  he  made  shortly  after 
his  election  to  the  superintendency.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  that  one  mistake  made  the  superintendent  many 
enemies  among  those  who  should  and  would  have  been  his 
staunch  friends. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  deal  with  that  mistake  at  this  point 
in  the  narrative. 


Chicago,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
superintendent  of  schools  under  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison, 
organized  "Teachers'  Councils."  The  idea  behind  these 
councils  was  sound  and  progressive.  It  was  desired  to  se- 
cure the  maximum  of  cooperation  and  amity  between  the 
superintendent's  office  and  the  teaching  force,  as  well  as  to 
give  the  latter  a  stake  in  the  school  system  other  than  the 
financial  stake  they  already  had.  It  was  thought  that  dis- 
cussion of  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  school  problems  by 
teachers  at  free,  democratic  meetings  of  teachers  would  yield 
valuable  and  constructive  suggestions  in  respect  of  the  cur- 
riculum, improvement  of  teaching  standards,  elimination  of 
unfit  teachers,  improvement  of  the  relations — long  unsatis- 
factory— between  class-room  and  superintendent's  office, 
ways  of  lessening  truancy  and  overcoming  pupils'  indiffer- 
ence to  certain  courses,  and  a  hundred  other  complex  and 
important  questions. 

The  Teachers'  Councils  became  very  dear  to  the  teachers. 
The  general  public,  however,  knew  little  of  the  work  done 
by  the  councils. 

When  Mr.  McAndrew  became  superintendent  and,  after 
a  long  absence  from  Chicago,  began  to  study  the  conditions 
and  affairs  of  the  school  system,  he  found  divergent  opinions 
regarding  the  councils.  Some  thought  them  valuable,  and 
others  useless.  Some  said  the  teachers  at  the  meetings  dis- 
cussed nothing  but  their  own  pay  and  never  contributed  an 
idea  of  consequence  to  the  educational  department  of  the 
system.  Others  claimed  that  the  records  and  minutes  of 
the  meetings  proved  the  fine,  progressive,  constructive  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  the  councils.  As  in  so  many  other  public 
disputes,  this  not  unimportant  question  of  fact  was  never 
settled ;  issues  became  confused,  personalities  eclipsed  mat- 
ters of  principle,  and  assertions  and  counter-assertions  were 
never  verified  by  impartial  and  competent  examination. 

AT  any  rate,  Mr.  McAndrew  offered  two  objections  to 
the  councils — first,  that  they  held  meetings  (eight  a 
year)  in  school  time,  and  that  classes  were  dismissed  early 
in  order  to  enable  the  teachers  to  attend  the  meetings;  sec- 
ond, that  the  councils  seemed  to  have  been  managed  and 
conducted  against  something  or  somebody — against  the  cen- 
tral office,  for  example,  or  against  the  superintendent  and 
his  assistants.  Mr.  McAndrew  approved  of  the  essential 
purpose  of  the  councils,  and  of  the  democratic  spirit  that  had 
suggested  them,  but  he  proposed  to  reorganize  them  and  to 
provide  for  representation  on  them  of  the  elements  excluded 
— the  principals,  the  district  superintendents,  the  assistant 
superintendents.  He  thought  that  both  teachers  and  schools 
would  be  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  co- 
operation in  lieu  of  that  of  tacit  conflict.  He  took  the  view 
that  there  were  no  reasons  for  assuming  antagonism  between 
teachers  and  the  central  office,  and  that  mutual  confidence 
in  theory  as  a  basis  would  develop  mutual  confidence  in 
practice. 

However,  this  proposal  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  coun- 
cils never  received  much  consideration.  It  was  almost  in- 
stantly overshadowed  and  thrust  aside  by  bitter  controversy 
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over  the  demand  of  Mr.  McAndrew  that  the  meetings  be 
held  after  school  hours — in  the  evening,  or  on  Saturday 
morning.  He  argued  that  it  was  unjust  to  taxpayers  and 
to  the  mothers  of  the  school  children  to  dismiss  the  classes 
eight  times  during  the  school  year  in  order  to  hold  council 
meetings.  He  furnished  evidence  to  show  that  the  meetings 
cost  the  community  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
the  mothers  much  anxiety  and  worry.  He  stated  that  he 
had  many  letters  from  mothers  commending  his  opposition 
to  the  feature  in  question  and  saying  that  they  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  released  children  during  the  extra 
hours,  unforeseen  and  unprovided  for. 

THE  Teachers'  Federation,  or  its  energetic  and  shrewd 
business  agent,  Miss  Margaret  Haley — who,  by  the  way, 
had  welcomed  Mr.  McAndrew's  election  because  of  his 
record  in  New  York,  his  educational  ideas  as  expounded  in 
periodicals  and  speeches — and  the  teachers  themselves,  no 
sooner  learned  of  the  issue  as  defined  by  the  superintendent 
than  they  declared  war  against  him.  They  saw  no  merit 
in  his  proposals.  They  wanted  all  or  nothing  in  the  matter 
of  the  councils.  Meetings  after  school  hours  or  on  Satur- 
days, they  said,  would  not  be  well  attended;  the  councils 
would  decay  and  die;  Mr.  McAndrew  wanted  to  destroy 
them,  and  his  reforms  were  mere  subterfuges  and  smoke 
screens. 

The  press  took  the  McAndrew  view;  the  business  in- 
terests and  some  civic  and  commercial  organizations  fol- 
lowed suit;  opponents  of  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation 
— and  it  has  always  had  very  severe  critics  and  determined 
foes — perceived  in  the  fight  and  issue  a  splendid  opportunity 
of  hitting  the  hated  "trade-union"  organization  of  the 
school  teachers. 

The  struggle  raged  for  weeks  or  months.  It  ended  in 
the  disappearance  of  the  councils  and  in  a  complete  victory 
for  Mr.  McAndrew.  But — that  victory  meant  the  loss  of 
the  confidence  and  support  of  several  thousand  teachers,  not 
all  of  whom  were  unmindful  of  the  excellent  plans  and 
ideas  of  the  superintendent,  or  of  his  fearless  and  effective 
stand  against  pull,  intrigue,  spoils  and  politics  in  the  schools. 

Now,  to  be  frank,  Mr.  McAndrew  was  at  once  right 
and  wrong  in  this  fight.  He  had  logic  on  his  side,  but  not 
everything  that  is  logical  is  expedient.  What  he  said  about 
the  councils  was  largely  true,  but  the  matter  was  not 
urgent  and  he  might  have  postponed  the  contest.  He  had 
many  other,  more  vital  tasks  awaiting  him.  He  was,  as  he 
knew,  surrounded  by  fault-finders,  doubters  and  critics; 
he  knew  that  politicians  and  aldermen  would  seize  with 
keen  avidity  upon  any  mistake  he  might  make;  he  knew 
that  he  had  been  brought  to  Chicago  to  clean  up  the  school 
system,  to  get  rid  of  evils  and  abuses  of  long  standing,  to 
introduce  method  and  efficiency  into  the  schools,  and  that 
the  most  valuable  of  his  assets  or  weapons  was  the  faith 
and  sympathy  of  the  teachers.  To  alienate  them  on  a 
relatively  minor  issue  was  to  court  failure  in  respect  of 
major  issues. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  school  councils  issue  might  not 
have  resisted  all  accommodation  and  compromise  had  not 
some  of  Mr.  McAndrew's  general  ideas  and  policies,  as 
they  developed,  aroused  much  strenuous  opposition  among 
many  of  the  teachers. 

These  ideas  and  policies  cannot  be  fully  discussed  here. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  McAndrew 
when  he  demanded  better  teaching,  increased  efficiency, 
more  vigilance  and  industry  on  the  part  of  principals,  closer 


cooperation  between  principal  and  teacher,  the  use  of  brains 
in  the  schools.  The  Chicago  public  schools  had  long  suffered 
from  inertia,  weakness  and  timidity  in  the  central  office, 
from  political  interference,  general  slackness  and  excessive 
decentralization.  Mr.  McAndrew  was  needed  in  Chicago 
to  tighten  up  the  whole  educational  machinery,  to  revivify 
the  schools,  to  improve  the  work  done  in  them  and  to 
inaugurate  certain  major  reforms.  Had  he  been  infinitely 
more  tactful  than  he  was,  he  would  still  have  made  many 
enemies.  But  he  tackled  his  job  with  a  vigor  and  single- 
mindedness  that  took  the  breath  away  in  many  instances. 
He  was  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  to  boot.  The 
indolent,  perfunctory,  incompetent  teacher  or  principal 
naturally  became  a  foe  of  the  superintendent. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  only 
the  incompetent,  the  lazy,  the  reactionary  elements  of  the 
teaching  force  became  restive  and  discontented  with  the 
superintendent's  policies,  ^ome  of  his  critics  had  a  sort  of 
doctrine  or  even  philosophy  of  their  own  in  opposition  to 
his.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Chicago  the  prin- 
ciple of  decentralization  prevailed  in  the  public  schools, 
while  in  New  York  centralization  was  the  recognized 
principle.  Here  was  a  true  and  deep  convict  of  funda- 
mentals. Many  said  that  Mr.  McAndrew,  because  of  his 
training  and  experience  in  New  York,  could  not  do  justice 
to  the  Chicago  teachers  and  failed  to  comprehend  their 
point  of  view.  They  wanted  democracy,  while  he  steod  for 
autocracy  in  their  eyes.  What  he  regarded  as  proper 
discipline  they  regarded  as  tyranny ;  what  he  deemed  essential 
to  harmony  they  complained  of  as  arbitrary  curtailment  of 
proper  and  wholesome  privileges. 

The  truth  is  that  excessive  decentralization  resulted  in 
an  amazing  variety  of  standards  in  the  Chicago  schools. 
There  were  excellent  schools,  ably  and  earnestly  managed 
by  competent  and  zealous  principals.  There  were  tolerably 
adequate  schools  under  tolerably  efficient  principals.  And 
there  were  many  hopelessly  inferior  schools  under  unfit 
principals. 

THERE  is  a  conviction  in  Chicago  that  New  York  carries 
centralization  too  far,  as  Chicago  admittedly  carried 
decentralization  and  laissez-faire  too  far.  Mr.  McAndrew 
believed  in  centralization  and,  moreover,  he  knew  when  he 
accepted  the  Chicago  offer  that  the  law  was  on  his  side. 
The  so-called  Otis  School  Act  had  indeed  been  enacted  by 
the  Illinois  legislature  at  the  instance  of  educators  and 
thoughtful,  independent  citizens  who  favored  centralization 
and  a  strong  head  for  the  educational  department  of  the 
Chicago  school  system. 

There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  Mr.  McAndrew 
abused  or  stretched  the  authority  lodged  in  his  office  by 
that  progressive  school  law.  He  was  superintendent  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  law.  He  was  at  no  time  guilty  of  "insub- 
ordination," but  he  insisted  on  exercising  the  powers  vested 
in  him  and  on  applying  his,  not  any  other  person's,  ideas 
in  every  field  intrusted  to  him  in  which  he  was  entitled  to 
take  the  initiative  or  to  correct  old  and  intrenched  evils. 

Honest  differences  of  opinion  were  inevitable  in  the 
situation  that  was  created  by  his  appointment.  There  vverf 
many  in  the  system  who  expected  the  superintendent  to 
take  their  advice,  yield  to  his  subordinates,  make  certain 
concessions  to  custom  and  tradition,  or  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  harmony.  These  were  disappointed,  but  they  have 
failed  to  point  out  a  single  really  important  or  willful  abuse 
by  Mr.  McAndrew  of  his  (Continued  on  page  786) 


The  Chest  and  the  Layman 


By  PIERCE  WILLIAMS 


THE   American   business  man   has   time   for  social 
work.     At  least  that  is  the  conclusion  drawn  at 
the  Citizens  Conference  on  Community  Welfare, 
held  in  Washington  February  20-21.     Some  two 
hundred    and    fifty    "laymen"    from    ninety    cities 
attended.     Chest  executives  to  the  number  of  sixty-five  and 
a  scattering  of  executives  from  national  social  work  organi- 
zations  also   came,    but    the   conference    as    conceived    and 
worked  out  by  the  representative  National  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee was  primarily  a  laymen's  "party."     It  was  marked 
by  a  spirit  of  leisurely,  unimpassioned  discussion.     No  great 
social  crisis  brought  them  together.     They  came  with   no 
intention  of  "highly  resolving" — in  fact,  formal  resolutions 
were  proscribed.    The  aim  was  to  let  representative  laymen 
know    that   there   were  community   chest    problems    to    be 
solved,   some  of   them   antedating   the  chests,   others   made 
more  acute  by  the  growth  of  the  chests;  and  that  the  in- 
terest and  intelligence  of  others  than  technicians  in  social 
work  were  needed  to  solve  them. 

In  character,  the  gathering  was  unique.  The  following 
are  just  a  few  listed:  William  Cooper  Procter,  head  of  the 
great  Ivory  Soap  company;  John  Lord  O'Brian,  Buffalo 
lawyer  and  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society;  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  of  Providence,  head  of  the 
Brown  and  Sharpe  Company;  Paul  A.  Schoelkopf,  a  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  Niagara  Power  Company;  Samuel  Mather, 
of  Cleveland,  director  in  many  great  business  concerns, 
among  them  United  States  Steel;  J.  Herbert  Case,  of  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  Felix  M.  Warburg,  of 
the  international  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company ; 
Charles  A.  Stillman,  vice  president  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio.  While  relatively 
few  of  the  delegates  were  nationally  known,  they  were  quite 
evidently  men  of  substance  and  influence  in  their  communi- 
ties— the  type  of  men  who  are  directing  the  activities  of 
large  business  enterprises.  Most  of  them,  however,  were 
men  who  had  reached  the  stage  where  they  expect  to  be 
called  upon  for  the  leadership  that  inheres  in  wise  counsel 
rather  than  in  aggressive,  personal  action. 

The  atmosphere  of  professional  work  was  conspicuously 
absent,  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  formal  addresses 
were  delivered  by  persons  widely  known  for  their  official  or 
semi-official  connection  with  welfare  work  in  one  form  or 
another:  Herbert  Hoover,  cabinet  officer  and  federal  ad- 
ministrator; President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, educational  administrator;  Newton  D.  Baker,  now 
in  private  law  practice  in  Cleveland,  but  nationally  known 
as  a  municipal  administrator  and  a  member  of  President 
Wilson's  cabinet;  C.  M.  Bookman,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Cincinnati  Community  Chest  and  president  of  the  A.C. 
C.C. ;  Louis  Marshall,  leader  of  the  bar  and  prominent  in 
Jewish  federation  work. 

But  the  addresses  were  not  the  significant  feature  of  the 
conference.  In  tone,  they  were  the  sort  of  addresses,  excel- 
lent and  stirring,  one  hears  sometimes  at  a  national  con- 
ference of  social  work.  The  distinctive  thing  was  that  for 
practically  the  first  time  they  were  being  listened  to  by 


representative  American  men  and  women  identified  with 
social  work  only  as  volunteers.  Mr.  Bookman's  address 
\vas  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  essentials  of  the  community 
chest  idea,  an  unflinching  admission  of  defects  and  a  recog- 
nition of  problems  still  to  be  solved.  To  most  of  the 
laymen  he  gave  reassurance  of  their  own  confidence  in  the 
community  chest  and  held  up  a  sign-post  pointing  roads  to 
he  followed  for  better  community  service.  Secretary  Hoover, 
who  followed  Bookman,  limited  himself  to  endorsing  the 
community  chest  idea  and  emphasizing  the  need  for  com- 
munity chests  tackling  seriously  two  outstanding  problems: 
one,  a  satisfactory  correlation  of  effort  between  chests  and 
the  disaster  relief  appeals  of  the  national  Red  Cross;  two, 
a  steady  strengthening  of  public  administration  of  welfare 
work,  particularly  in  the  field  of  health.  Mr.  Marshall 
stressed  the  importance  of  generous  giving  on  the  part  of 
the  wealthy  as  an  indispensable  factor  in  leadership  for  com- 
munity welfare.  President  P^aunce  optimistically  called  at- 
tention to  the  community-mindedness  which  has  replaced  the 
individualism  of  his  own  college  days.  Mr.  Baker's  emphasis 
was  on  the  necessity  for  finding  mutually  effective  roles  for 
government  and  voluntary  organizations  to  play  in  the  pro- 
motion of  human  welfare. 

IT  was  on  the  second  day  of  the  conference  in  the  eight 
group  sessions  that  laymen  got  their  chance  and  they 
took  it,  appreciating,  doubtless,  that  here  was  a  gathering 
in  which  the  lay  volunteer  was  at  last  to  have  the  floor. 
The  professional  social  workers  loyally  obeyed  the  suggestion 
that  the  layman  be  given  the  chance  to  get  off  anything  that 
was  on  his  chest.  Each  of  the  eight  group  conferences  was 
asked  to  discuss  an  assigned  topic.  A  committee  of  laymen, 
with  a  community  chest  executive  as  secretary  (in  all  but  one 
case)  had  previously  been  made  responsible  for  preparing 
in  advance  an  outline  of  the  discussion.  Following  the 
two-hour  discussion  of  each  topic,  a  brief  summary  report 
suggesting  lines  of  further  study  was  drafted  by  the  chair- 
man and  secretary  and  read  at  the  closing  session. 

Only  two  of  the  topics,  it  is  worth  remarking,  related 
specifically  to  community  chest  technique.  These  two  had 
to  do  with  the  money-raising  campaign  and  with  chest  edu- 
cational publicity.  However,  it  was  not  how  to  say  it 
that  was  discussed  in  the  latter  group,  but  whether  we  yet 
know  what  it  is  we  want  to  say.  Likewise,  in  the  first 
mentioned  group,  it  was  not  the  mechanics  of  the  chest 
campaign  but  the  dynamics  of  it  that  received  consideration ; 
not  how  do  you  run  a  campaign,  but  how  do  you  get  the 
leaders  in  the  community  to  run  the  campaign. 

If  any  unity  of  point  of  view  appeared  to  develop  in  the 
Washington  conference  it  was  in  the  discussion  of  how  to 
find  the  most  satisfactory  division  of  responsibility  for  wel- 
fare work  between  municipal  and  voluntary  organizations. 
While  it  is  true  that  Secretary  Hoover's  address  the  night 
before  had  given  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  public  health  should  be  the  concern  ot  govern- 
ment, the  laymen  gave  every  indication  of  speaking  out  of 
their  own  local  experience.  One  might  have  expected  them 
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to  shy  off  from  any  proposal  to  extend  the  activity  of  politi- 
cally dominated  agencies  further  in  the  field  of  public  wel- 
fare than  they  go  at  present.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
the  laymen  at  the  conference  talked  as  if  they  believed  that 
public  administration  could  be  improved,  if  the  right  prin- 
ciples of  organization  were  applied  and  a  cooperative  spirit 
shown  by  those  primarily  interested  in  voluntary  agencies. 
Or,  perhaps,  these  laymen  were  not  so  conscious  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  privately  administered  charity  as  some  social 
workers  are. 

Detroit,  where  the  family  relief  job  is  administered 
entirely  by  the  municipal  department,  challenged  Cleveland, 
where  all  family  relief  is  taken  care  of  by  voluntary  agen- 
cies, to  a  study  to  determine  the  relative  efficacy  of  the  two 
systems. 

As  to  which  voluntary  organizations  ought  to  be  in  com- 
munity chests,  no  conclusions  were  arrived  at.  The  variety 
in  practice  from  one  city  to  another  was  illustrated  by  a 
summary  prepared  by  the  committee.  That  certain  types  of 
organization  are  almost  universally  in  chests,  and  that  cer- 
tain other  types  are  almost  universally  out  of  them,  was 
not  taken  by  this  group  as  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 
They  seemed  interested  rather  in  finding  out  the  effect  which 
varying  degrees  of  "inclusiveness"  had  on  the  community 
welfare  job. 

Those  social  workers  who  fear  possible  concentration  of 
community  chest  attention  on  money-raising  to  the  exclusion 
of  human  service  would  have  been  reassured  by  these  group 
discussions.  Apparently  these  laymen  had  long  ago  grasped 
the  idea  that  the  annual  operating  deficit  which  the  chest 
raises  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  One  sensed  their  feeling 
of  confidence  that  this  portion  of  the  financial  support  could 
be  readily  found,  and  that  the  real  problem  was  to  build 
firm  foundations  of  fact  and  popular  understanding  under 
the  whole  welfare  structure  in  the  community.  That  per- 
manent funds  (endowments)  must  supply  part  of  the  funds 
for  community  welfare,  and  that  scientific-  research  must  be 
relied  on  to  bring  out  the  facts  of  sickness,  poverty  and 
delinquency,  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted,  judging  from 
the  discussion  in  the  group  conferences  that  handled  those 
two  topics. 

To  that  man  in  the  street  whom  the  professional  is  so 
rightly  concerned  with  reaching,  the  conference  might  pos- 
sibly have  seemed  to  have  a  slightly  academic  tinge;  if  not 
academic,  then  at  least  of  restricted  interest  to  the  average 
man.  One  must  say  that  the  topics  concerned  only  those 
laymen  who  were  connected  with  community  chests.  And 
to  come  nearer  home,  members  of  boards  of  social  agencies 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Pittsburgh  are  not  com- 
pelled to  think  about  the  problems  the  Washington  confer- 
ence considered. 

THERE  was  one  topic,  however,  which  I  think  gives  the 
key  to  the  success  of  the  Washington  conference.  That 
particular  topic  supplies  the  link  which  ties  organized  social 
work  to  the  going,  day-by-day  business  of  these  United 
States.  That  topic  was,  The  Relationship  of  National 
Business  Corporations  to  Community  Welfare.  The  con- 
ference was  asked  to  help  answer  the  question:  Have  busi- 
ness corporations  any  responsibility  for  supporting  commu- 
nity welfare  work?  The  question  arises  out  of  the  difficulty 
community  chests  are  encountering  in  getting  the  great 
nation-wide  business  concerns  of  the  country  (whose  head- 
quarters are  usually  not  in  a  chest  city)  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  financial  support  of  local  community  work.  For 


the  corporation,  the  problem  is  not  simple.  How  shall  a 
concern  with  factories  in  twenty  cities,  branch  warehouses 
in  fifty  and  sales  offices  in  one  hundred,  decide  just  how 
much  it  ought  to  contribute  to  the  community  chests  in  three 
hundred  cities?  No  one  pretended  to  have  an  answer,  but 
the  good  will  manifested  promised  that  an  answer  satis- 
factory to  those  whose  chief  concern  is  welfare  work  and 
those  who  must  administer  our  great  corporations,  will  be 
found.  The  Washington  conference  showed  in  fact  that 
these  two  groups  are  potentially  if  not  actually  one.  This 
was  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  dilemma  of  one  layman 
who,  after  voicing  with  convincing  clarity  and  candor  his 
conviction  that  corporate  businesses  were  morally  bound  to 
contribute  to  three  hundred  community  chests  in  as  many 
cities,  suddenly  said,  half  to  himself,  "Good  Heavens,  I'm 
a  director  of  the  A.  B.  Manufacturing  Company,"  a  concern 
with  business  in  every  corr.er  of  the  country.  He  was  as 
amused  at  his  discovery  as  were  his  auditors,  and  just  as 
certain  that  his  dilemma  would  not  prove  embarrassing. 

WHY  was  this  first  laymen's  conference  such  a  success? 
Because  it  was  built  around  the  idea  that  community 
welfare  in  the  United  States  is  now  a  national,  rather  than 
a  local  problem.  The  great  corporations  operate  on  the 
theory  the  whole  United  States  is  their  "community."  They 
must  plan  their  production,  distribution,  and  finance  on  a 
nation-wide  scale. 

For  organized  social  work  likewise,  the  community  is 
gradually  becoming  the  country.  No  American  community 
has  problems  peculiar  to  itself  any  more.  Isolation  is  gone. 
Some  of  the  welfare  problems  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  automobile  industry  in  Detroit. 
In  the  decades  preceding  the  War,  American  social  work 
was  organized  in  small  groups.  One  group  interested  itself 
in  family  relief,  another  in  child  welfare,  another  in  hospital 
work,  another  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  so  on.  When  these 
groups — hang-overs  of  the  early  individualism  of  our  people 
— merged  into  the  community,  the  community  chest  came 
into  being  as  the  only  instrument  capable  of  drawing  chari- 
table funds  from  every  one  in  the  community.  The  com- 
munity chest,  as  an  agency  of  finance  and  administration, 
will  keep  its  local  community  character.  But  more  and 
more,  the  activities  of  the  specialized  social  agencies  press 
beyond  the  local  community  and  impinge  on  similar  activi- 
ti-  s  in  communities  thousands  of  miles  away.  The  great 
industrial  corporation  is  the  organ  through  which  the  genius 
of  the  American  people  expresses  itself  on  the  economic  and 
productive  side.  The  community  chest  is  the  organ  through 
which  that  genius  expresses  itself  on  the  altruistic  and  hu- 
manitarian side. 

Many  of  the  problems  with  which  social  welfare  organi- 
zations are  trying  to  cope  are  an  undesirable  by-product  of 
our  nationally  organized  industrialism.  Solutions  for  these 
problems  will  be  found  by  relating  community  welfare  work 
to  this  other  expression  of  our  national  genius.  The  tech- 
nique for  this  working  partnership  is  still  to  be  found,  but 
the  force  needed  to  solve  our  community  welfare  problems 
will  be  found  in  the  increasing  leisure  made  possible  by  our 
unique  industrial  organization.  Many  of  those  who  have 
provided  the  leadership  for  industrial  enterprises  have  gained 
not  only  great  wealth,  but  what  is  more  important,  leisure. 
For  two  days  in  Washington  in  February,  a  few  of  them 
turned  that  leisure  into  time  to  consider  problems  of  the 
common  welfare.  And  that  is  a  most  encouraging  sign. 


The  Chest  and  Social  Work 


By  JOSEPH  LEE 


IN    his    article    Social    Work    Grows    Up    in    Survey 
Graphic  for  November,  William  J.  Norton  says  that 
the  significant  aspect  of  the  community  chest,  domi- 
nating all  other  considerations,   is  the  passing  of  the 
control  of  the  destiny  of  social  work  from  the  few 
choice  spirits  who  created  and  lovingly   fostered  it  to  the 
great  and  merciless  democracy. 

The  first  part  of  the  statement  is  true.  The  community 
chest,  where  it  has  been  adopted,  has  meant  the  passing  of 
the  control  of  social  work  from  those  who  had  the  vision 
to  create  and  the  persistent  purpose  to  continue  it,  into 
other  hands. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  under  the  chest  system 
social  work  has  been  brought  into  the  control  of  democracy. 
As  Mr.  Norton  says,  there  is  no  community  chest  where 
the  members  of  the  managing  board  are  chosen  by  public 
suffrage  although  in  a  number  of  cases  a  minority  is  chosen 
by  the  contributors.  The  chest  is,  he  says,  "self-elected  to 
stand  between  the  public  and  its  newly  adopted  institution" 
— to  stand,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  public  and  the 
control  of  social  work.  As  the  members  of  the  chest  are 
largely  business  men  (in  many  instances  chests  have  been 
started  by  the  chambers  of  commerce)  plutocracy  would 
seem  to  be  its  proper  classification. 

Mr.  Norton  seems  to  base  his  claim  of  democratic  control 
of  the  chest  upon  its  possession  of  a  wider  basis  of  support. 
There  is,  he  says,  under  the  chest  an  average  of  one  giver 
to  every  eight  persons  in  the  population.  But  that  state- 
ment requires  analysis  when  considered  as  evidence  of  a 
democratic  basis. 

As  regards  large  givers,  the  proportion  to  the  total 
population  in  any  community  of  those  who  give  half  of 
the  money  raised  is  about  the  same  in  chest  cities  as  in 
those  which  have  not  adopted  the  chest — apparently  some- 
what larger  in  the  latter  group.  The  number  of  large 
givers  has  not  been  increased.  What  has  been  notably  in- 
creased is  the  number  of  the  comparatively  poor  from 
whom  money  is  obtained — the  chest  reaches,  as  Mr.  Norton 
says,  "to  the  pay  envelope  of  the  poorest  workman."  This 
increase  is  brought  about  largely  by  raising  money  from 
the  children  in  the  schools  and  from  the  working  people 
through  their  employers.  Raising  money  in  the  schools  is 
forbidden  in  Boston  except  for  the  Red  Cross.  It  should  be 
absolutely  forbidden  everywhere,  for  it  means  a  hold-up. 
However  the  method  of  solicitation  may  be  guarded,  the 
pressure  upon  the  poorest  child  to  do  what  the  rest  are 
doing  is  practically  unavoidable. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  raising  money  from 
workers  in  stores  and  factories  through  their  employers. 
There  is  much  competition  in  chest  cities  between  business 
establishments  to  show  the  largest  percentage  of  con- 
tributors, those  reaching  100  per  cent  receiving  highest 
praise.  How  under  that  system  does  it  fare  with  the  em- 
ploye in  any  shop  or  factory  or  in  any  department  or  room 
within  the  same,  who  holds  out  and  spoils  the  record  ?  This 
also  is  a  hold-up  and  a  tax.  There  may  be  many  who  pay 
it  willingly,  but  the  element  of  free  choice  which  is  the 
essence  of  giving  is  excluded. 


These  two  sources  of  income  represent  not  gifts  but 
forced  contributions.  Such  levies  should  never  be  resorted 
to  in  time  of  peace.  In  our  hunt  for  contributions  to  our 
charities  the  children's  savings  and  the  pay  envelope  arc 
not  fair  game. 

Apart  from  these  drafted  contributors  it  has  not,  I 
think,  been  demonstrated  that  the  basis  of  donation  in 
chest  cities  is  materially  larger  than  in  those  without  the 
chest.  The  number  of  real  givers  indeed  has  probably 
decreased.  As  a  citizen  in  a  chest  city  has  written :  "I  now 
pay  two  taxes,  one  to  the  city  and  one  to  the  chest,  and 
have  ceased  my  giving  altogether." 

The  community  chest  resembles  democracy  in  that  under 
it  the  people  pay  a  tax.  But  there  is  taxation  under  all 
forms  of  government.  Democracy  consists  in  the  people's 
control  of  the  expenditure,  directly  or  through  their 
representatives.  Control  by  business  men  and  representatives 
of  existing  social  agencies  is  something  different.  Taxation 
without  representation  best  describes  it. 

If  democratic  control  is  really  desired  in  our  social  work 
that  result  can  readily  be  attained  by  handing  it  over  to 
the  regularly  constituted  city  governments.  If  that  were 
done  the  result  would  probably  be  a  more  wasteful  ad- 
ministration and  a  more  liberal  and  enterprising  policy. 
Playgrounds  on  a  large  scale  which  were  started  in  Boston 
by  two  democratic  mayors — Josiah  Quincy  and  John  F. 
Fitzgerald — might,  for  instance,  have  waited  a  long  time 
if  we  had  had  a  chest  in  Boston  and  its  assent  had  been 
necessary  either  to  the  final  and  decisive  step  or  to  the 
preliminary  demonstration. 

THE  chest,  then,  means  taking  the  control  of  social 
work  from  those  who  created  and  have  fostered  it,  and 
entrusting  that  control  not  to  democracy  but  to  those  who 
largely  represent  the  business  point  of  view.  The  intro- 
duction of  business  methods  through  business  control  has 
indeed  been  among  the  advantages  most  often  cited  by 
those  who  advocate  the  chest. 

Has  this  change  represented  gain  or  loss?  Mr.  Norton 
says,  in  substance,  of  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  social 
agencies  before  the  coming  of  the  chest  (and  I  suppose  the 
same  applies  to  those  who  are  still  in  charge  in  cities  where 
the  chest  has  not  been  introduced)  that  they  lacked  any 
large  or  public  or  even  social  point  of  view.  He  says  of 
the  social  agencies  under  such  control  that  "each  was  non- 
social  in  administration,"  that  "it  was  governed  by  a  few 
devoted  individuals  who  gave  little  or  no  thought  to  the 
larger  aspects  of  their  responsibility  to  the  public."  "The 
social  philosophy  of-  the  country  was,"  he  says,  "epitomized 
in  that  famous  phrase,  'The  public  be  damned.'  "  This  is 
the  first  intimation  I  have  ever  seen  that  William  H. 
Vanderbilt,  from  whose  alleged  utterance  the  phrase  is 
quoted,  was  a  social  worker  or  among  those  prominently 
identified  with  social  work.  He  was,  if  memory  serves, 
a  business  man,  one  of  the  class  to  whom  under  the  chest 
system  the  practical  control  of  social  work  is  handed  over. 
Apart  from  this  quotation  from  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  it  is 
not  apparent  from  what  source  Mr.  Norton  derives  his  in- 
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formation  as  to  the  lack  of  public  spirit  among  those  who 
created  and  have  carried  on  our  social  agencies.  Referring 
to  my  own  experience,  I  remember  that  John  Moors,  now 
president  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society  of  Boston  and  for 
forty  years  a  worker  in  the  ranks,  is  the  man  who  organized 
the  Boston  Public  School  Association,  an  organization 
largely  carried  on  by  officers  and  workers  in  the  St.  Vincent 
De  Paul  and  other  charities,  which  has  elected  a  majority 
of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  now  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Mr.  Moors,  besides  a  hundred  other  instances 
of  public  service,  has  served  the  Red  Cross  in  Salem  and 
Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  and  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  Mr. 
Moors'  predecessor  as  president  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Society,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Putnam,  whose  participation  was 
decisive  in  the  starting  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League, 
which  has  done  as  much  as  any  organization  to  improve 
social  and  educational  -legislation  in  this  commonwealth 
and  which  started  the  present  playground  movement.  Dr. 
Putnam  also  served  for  many  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Trustees  of  Children's  Institutions  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
The  predecessor  of  Charles  Putnam  and  first  president  of 
the  society,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  started  Wells  Memorial, 
the  Paine  Memorial  and  the  Workingmen's  Loan  Asso- 
ciation and  powerfully  assisted  many  other  institutions  of 
a  wide  usefulness  and  public  character.  Robert  A.  Woods 
was  another  of  our  social  workers.  He  was  also  our  hardest 
fighter  and  most  effective  citizen  in  the  improvement  of 
social  and  political  affairs. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  those  who  in  this  city  have  been 
prominent  in  such  matters — the  group  that  one  relies  upon 
in  any  public  enterprise — the  proportion  within  that  group 
of  those  who  have  also  carried  on  our  social  and  charitable 
agencies  is  very  large.  I  am  aware  of  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  case  is  different  elsewhere.  Certainly  Mrs. 
Charles  Russell  Lowell,  who  started  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  in  New  York,  was  not  a  person  lacking  in 
political  and  social  vision,  nor  does  The  Survey  which  has 
its  roots  in  social  work,  represent  a  narrow  or  unsocial 
point  of  view.  To  say  of  a  group  of  people,  of  whose 
purpose  and  attitude  the  cases  I  have  cited  are  representa- 
tive, that  their  motto  was  "the  public  be  damned"  is  an 
extraordinary  perversion  of  the  facts. 

IN  further  characterization  of  social  workers  and  their 
methods  Mr.  Norton  speaks  of  "waste  of  money,  waste 
of  time,  waste  of  energy,"  of  the  "freebooting  emotionalist" 
and  of  many  having  been  "mired  in  a  morass  of  red  tape 
and  terminology."  Here  again  it  is  not  stated  upon  what 
researches  Mr.  Norton  bases  his  conclusions,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  those  who  have  taken  part  in  social 
work  or  known  anything  of  it  at  first  hand  will  think 
them  just. 

As  to  emotionalism,  it  is  certainly  not  a  characteristic  of 
social  workers  as  a  class.  It  is  persons  unfamiliar  with  the 
actual  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  who  are 
especially  susceptible  to  an  emotional  appeal.  Sob  stuff  has 
indeed,  to  the  dismay  of  the  social  workers,  been  character- 
istic of  the  appeals  made  by  the  chests,  although  they  are 
improving  in  this  respect. 

Of  the  public  and  social  vision  of  business  men  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  creators  and  leaders  of  our  social 
work,  it  is  difficult  to  judge.  It  is  my  belief  that  our  busi- 
ness men  are  as  a  class  far  more  social-minded  than  the 
public  has  as  yet  begun  to  realize.  The  William  H. 


Vanderbilt  of  legend  no  longer  represents  the  type.  Many 
of  them  are  themselves  members  of  that  small  group  by 
whom  our  social  work  has  been  built  up.  And  yet  I  think 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  our  business  men,  taken  as 
a  class,  can  understand  the  aims  and  established  principles 
of  social  work — aims  and  principles  of  a  nature  very  differ- 
ent from  those  in  the  service  of  which  they  have  been 
trained — as  well  as  can  those  who  have  pursued  these  aims 
for  many  years  and  have  themselves  worked  out  these 
principles. 

ON  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  great  value  in  an  out- 
side point  of  view,  especially  the  point  of  view  of 
men  who  have  succeeded  in  their  own  chosen  line.  Probably 
the  best  system  for  the  control  of  social  work  is  one  under 
which  the  business  men  and  the  charitably-minded  work  to- 
gether, or  where  these  two  characters  are  combined.  Such 
a  system  was  that  which  generally  prevailed  before  the 
advent  of  the  chest,  the  system  under  which  the  board  of 
directors  of  each  agency  had  full  responsibility  for  its  sup- 
port, determined  its  policies  according  to  their  own  best 
judgment  and  fully  controlled  the  details  of  its  manage- 
ment. Under  that  system  the  position  of  director,  with  its 
opportunity  for  initiative  and  constructive  effort,  was 
naturally  attractive  to  men  of  practical  ability  and  to  men 
of  vision. 

Under  the  chest  system,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position 
of  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  any  social  agency 
is  very  different.  The  function  of  the  chest,  as  Mr.  Norton 
has  pointed  out,  includes  the  control  of  budgets,  the  stand- 
ardization of  salaries,  the  reorganization  of  boards  of  di- 
rectors and  staffs  of  workers,  the  combining  of  agencies 
and  positions,  the  elimination  of  duplication  and  the  weeding 
out  of  useless  organizations.  Whether  the  average  business 
man  will  care  to  become  or  to  remain  a  director  of  an 
agency  of  which  the  income  is  fixed,  the  scope  defined  and 
the  details  of  management  controlled  by  an  outside  body 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  exercise  by  such  outside  body  of 
the  power  of  life  and  death — is  still  a  question. 

As  to  the  participation  in  social  work  of  those  business 
men  who  themselves  serve  upon  the  chest  committees  it 
must,  with  a  few  exceptions,  be  comparatively  slight.  The 
conduct  of  the  annual  money-raising  campaign  must  neces- 
sarily absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  that  they 
can  afford  to  give.  How  fully  the  average  member  of  such 
a  committee  can  in  the  remaining  hours  which  he  is  able 
to  devote  to  its  affairs  make  himself  master  of  the  various 
aims  and  problems  of  the  dozens  or  hundreds  of  agencies 
under  its  control  is  problematical.  It  is  the  common  ex- 
perience that  it  takes  a  year  or  two  for  a  new  director  of 
a  social  agency  to  understand  its  work  sufficiently  to  be 
of  great  value  in  its  management.  To  understand  the  work 
of  many  agencies  of  greatly  varying  aims  and  methods 
would  of  course  require  a  much  longer  period.  To  arrive 
at  such  an  understanding  at  first  hand  is  a  task  that  no 
busy  man  can  undertake.  For  that  purpose  he  must  rely 
very  largely  upon  the  chest  executive,  while  this  executive 
himself  can,  in  a  large  city,  give  upon  the  average  very  little 
time  to  studying  the  problems  of  each  of  the  agencies  with 
which  it  will  be  his  business  to  deal. 

So  that  while  the  chest  will  give  to  business  men 
practically  complete  control  over  the  social  and  charitable 
work  of  each  community  it  will  in  its  nature  tend  to 
discourage  them  from  the  sort  (Continued  on  page  792) 
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A  KEY  TO  A  QREATER  CITY 

Aarge  as  the  state  of  Connecticut,  with  more  peo- 
ple than  any  state  in  the  union  except  its  own, 
the  New  York  region  represents  one  top  peak 
in  humanity's  efforts  to  huddle  together  in  one 
little  strip  of  land  which   must  serve  at  once 
for  work,  play  and  all  the  other  functions  of  this  life  of 
ten  million  people.     In  and  out  of  its  nucleus,  the  nib  of 
Manhattan  below  Fifty-ninth   Street,   nearly  three  million 
of  these  travel  every  day.     The  whole  spider-web  of  roads 
that   lead    to   this   Rome — literally   thousands   of   miles   of 
streets,  tunnels,  bridges,  wharves,  subways  and  railways,  as 
well  as  the  towers  they  encompass,  is  rebuilding  and  replan- 
ning  itself  year  after  year,  involving  the  spending  of  colossal 
fortunes.     How  can  this  protean  growth  be  so  guarded  and 
directed  as  to  keep  so  unwieldy  an  aggregation  of  human 
activities  from  frustrating  itself  and  falling  apart  by  reason 
of  its  own  weight? 

In  a  dozen  volumes  embodying  the  results  of  five  years' 
study,  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  is  setting  forth  the 
problems  established  by  its  research  and  the  answers  they 
suggest.  Its  first  volume,  Major  Economic  Factors  in 
Metropolitan  Growth  and  Arrangement,  by  Robert  Murray 
Haig  and  Roswell  C.  McCrea,  has  just  come  from  the 
press,  and  before  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  proposed  to  pub- 
lish the  nine  other  volumes  incorporating  the  fact-finding 
program  of  the  study,  and  the  two  final  volumes  giving  in 
text,  map  and  diagram  the  plan  itself  developed  as  the 
result  of  these  surveys  of  population  and  land  values,  traffic 
and  transportation,  industrial  areas,  public  recreation,  city 
sunlight,  public  services,  sanitation,  and  the  like. 

In  a  preface  to  the  series,  Thomas  D.  Adams,  general 
director  of  plans  and  surveys,  points  out  the  objective  under- 
lying this  most  comprehensive  study  of  urban  living,  and 
some  of  the  conditions  it  faced.  The  former  he  defines  in 
the  words  of  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  president  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  which  financed  the  Regional  Plan,  as  that 
"which  makes  the  city  a  better  place  to  live  in  and  a  better 
place  to  work  in."  Yet  no  city  planner,  he  believes,  can 
build  a  city.  "The  American  city  must  be  planned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  special  degree  to  which  it  is  and  may 
continue  to  be  a  center  of  highly  organized  and  standardized 
production,  in  harmony  with  the  unique  character  of  the 
economic  factors  that  control  its  policies,  and  in  keeping 
with  its  powerful  traditions  of  individualism  and  its  own 
patterns  of  local  government."  City  planning  aims  to  fix 
a  certain  legal  framework  on  land  by  means  of  zoning 
regulations  and  the  like: 
But  restraints  must  be  limited  in  this  country  to  the  things 

which  are  essential  to  human  health,  safety  and  well-being 

The  modern  city  is  the  world  that  the  citizens  have  chosen  to 
build.  To  improve  it,  where  it  needs  improvement,  it  is  they 
who  must  choose  the  method  and  means  of  achievement.  The 


basis  of  any  method  is  voluntary  cooperation,  but  there  must 
be  leadership.  Sound  leadership  depends  primarily  on  the 
recognition  by  those  who  lead  that  all  human  interests  are 
harmonious  and  that  the  culture  and  enduring  qualities  of  man 
are  both  the  means  and  the  end  of  wealth.  It  depends  also 
on  knowledge  of  the  causes,  effects  and  trends  of  present  evils 
of  urban  growth  and  of  the  methods  necessary  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  these  evils.  Here  is  where  the  main  difficulty 
arises,  for  who  among  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  the  scien- 
tists, and  the  artists  of  today  have  certain  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  causes  and  of  the  way  out  of  the  impasse  towards 
which  the  great  cities  like  New  York  seem  to  be  drifting? 

It  is  such  a  body  of  knowledge,  collected,  classified  and 
evaluated  by  experts,  that  the  plan  offers,  a  contribution 
toward  the  scientific  understanding  of  both  the  tangible  and 
intangible  realities  of  city  living.  The  committee  has  no  power 
to  enforce  adoption  of  any  part  of  it.  It  can  be  useful  only 
as  the  public  itself  can  be  led  to  understand  and  accept  it, 
now,  or  in  the  future,  with  such  modifications  as  the  con- 
stant shift  of  the  city  itself  inevitably  will  necessitate.  Even 
with  the  20,000,000  population  which  may  be  anticipated 
by  1965 — the  date  chosen  as  that  toward  which  the  com- 
mittee should  look  forward — Mr.  Adams  feels  that  there 
is  ample  room  in  the  New  York  region  for  well-balanced 
development  if  it  is  coordinated.  Here,  in  twelve  volumes, 
lies  one  key  to  a  greater  city,  forged  by  voluntary  effort, 
without  political  bias.  There  remains  the  problem  of  in- 
ducing Father  Knickerbocker  to  take  it  and  use  it,  insofar 
as  proves  practicable,  to  unlock  and  dissipate  the  pande- 
monium which  is  New  York. 

MINISTERS,   WOMEN— AND  MONEY 

IT  is  the  exceptional  clergyman  who  escapes  being  swin- 
dled in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Congregational  Church  declares, 
after  a  study  of  replies  sent  in  from  more  than  a  score 
of  states  to  a  questionnaire  on  experience  with  professional 
crooks.  The  amounts  lost  varied  from  a  five-dollar  bill  to 
the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  while  the  swindles  fell  into  three 
classes:  oil  and  mining  stocks,  dubious  real-estate  deals, 
rabbit  and  chicken  farms;  fake  church  directories,  worthless 
or  spurious  book  and  magazine  subscriptions,  correspondence 
courses  and  the  like;  and  "temporary  loans"  and  "rubber 
checks."  The  minister,  alone  in  his  home  or  office,  usually 
has  no  such  barrage  of  secretaries,  associates  and  the  like, 
to  stop  the  invader  as  has  the  business  man,  and  his  phi- 
losophy of  help  and  sympathy  frequently  exposes  him  to 
exploitation.  A  number  of  ministers  replied  that  they  would 
rather  be  swindled  a  dozen  times  than  overlook  one  deserv- 
ing request  for  help;  only  one  was  in  favor  of  punishing 
crooks,  and  he  advocated  it  as  a  means  of  protecting  other 
ministers.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  submitted  in  the 
questionnaires,  Robert  Cashman,  director  of  the  study,  and 
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Ozora  S.  Davis,  moderator  of  the  National  Council  of 
Congregational  Churches  in  America,  evolved  a  code  urging 
ministers  to  investigate  before  they  give,  to  refer  applicants 
for  aid  to  charitable  organizations  and  important  business 
dealings  to  lawyers,  and  to  "study  people."  As  one  Michi- 
gan minister  advised,  be  hard-headed  rather  than  hard- 
hearted. 

A  somewhat  similar  story  of  the  exploitation  of  people 
in  matters  with  which  they  are  not  conversant,  lies  behind 
the  organization  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Woman  in  Financial  Matters  and  the  Protection  of 
Her  Money.  This  committee  is  the  outgrowth  of  discus- 
sion at  the  last  convention  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a 
committee  on  the  education  of  women  in  banking  and  in- 
vestment. The  new  organization  will  maintain  bureaus  to 
provide  lectures,  legal  and  statistical  service,  and  advice  on 
real  estate  and  general  business  matters.  According  to  its 
announcement,  the  Better  Business  Bureaus  estimate  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience,  that  in  1928  American  women  will 
lose  more  than  $700,000,000  by  the  purchase  of  worthless 
securities.  And  how  about  the  men? 

LAW  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

THE  formula  "in  aid  of  the  more  peaceable  adjustment 
and  prevention  of  industrial  controversy,"  submitted 
recently  for  public  discussion  after  two  years'  study  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, contains  two  recommendations:  one,  fact-finding;  the 
other,  legalization  of  trade  agreements  voluntarily  signed  by 
employers  and  employes.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
value  of  the  first,  for  impartial  investigation  of  the  issues  un- 
derlying industrial  disputes  offers  a  guide  to  the  general  pub- 
lic and  puts  pressure  upon  the  party  about  to  violate  an 
agreement  and  unwilling  to  come  to  a  reasonable  settlement. 
The  second  might  be  challenged  both  as  to  its  practicability 
and  its  wisdom.  The  intent  is  evidently  to  compel  the  ob- 
servance of  agreements  and  the  submission  of  all  differences 
to  arbitration.  This  over-simplifies  the  processes  of  indus- 
trial relations  and  the  adjustment  of  disputes.  Because  of 
differences  in  technology,  traditions  and  other  factors,  trade 
agreements  vary  from  industry  to  industry,  and  many  times 
from  shop  to  shop  within  one  industry.  Further,  some  of  the 
most  successful  agreements,  such  as  that  of  Hart,  Schaffner 
and  Marx,  started  a  dozen  years  ago  with  a  few  simple  pro- 
visions by  means  of  which  the  workers  could  voice  their 
grievances  to  the  management.  With  the  development  of 
mutual  confidence  between  the  union  and  the  company,  this 
agreement  has  grown  into  an  elaborate  constitution,  having 
unwritten  as  well  as  written  parts,  under  which  the  workers 
now  play  an  important  role  in  management.  Again,  the  most 
successful  arbitration  machinery  devised  in  this  country  as 
well  as  abroad  has  been  set  up  by  industry  itself,  many  times 
under  the  wise  guidance  of  government  but  without  any  ele- 
ment of  legal  compulsion  eithci  before  or  after  agreements 
are  signed.  Finally,  the  arbitration  machinery  which  has 
generally  made  for  greatest  harmony  has  in  many  instances 
functioned  not  as  arbitration  but  rather  as  conciliation.  Thus, 
Jacob  Billikopf,  testifying  before  the  Bar  Association  com- 
mittee as  the  impartial  chairman  or  arbitrator  of  the  men's 
clothing  industry  in  New  York,  stated  that  in  six  thousand 
complaints  which  had  come  before  him  during  his  office 
tenure,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  make  only  one  hundred 
decisions.  The  remainder  were  for  the  most  part  adjusted  by 


the  two  parties  thernseives  through  discussions  conducted  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Mr.  Billikopf  as  conciliator.  Thus  in- 
dustrial relations  have  increasingly  been  looked  upon  as  going 
through  a  developing  social  process  in  which  each  situation  is 
to  be  met  by  those  methods  best  suited  to  it.  There  will  be 
hesitancy  in  approaching  them  as  a  fixed  uniform  institution 
that  can  be  embraced  within  a  simple  formula  such  as  is  of- 
fered by  the  Bar  Association.  None  the  less  Julius  Henry 
Cohen  and  his  associates  are  rendering  an  important  public 
service  in  shifting  the  emphasis  of  public  thinking  from 
strikes  to  constructive  peace. 

FOR  A   NEW  POOR  LAW 

WITHIN  the  full  thirty-five  years  of  service  which 
he  has  just  completed  as  pilot  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  of  New  York,  Homer  Folks  has  seen 
his  organization  grow  from  a  little  staff  of  three  persons  with 
an  annual  budget  of  $5,127,  to  a  state-wide  network  of  work 
in  behalf  of  charities,  institutions,  needy  children,  the  victims 
of  mental  disorder,  public  health  and  preventive  work,  on 
which  just  short  of  $700,000  will  be  expended  during  the 
current  year.  Even  more  gratifying  than  this  budgetary 
beanstalk,  we  wager,  is  the  recollection  of  the  legislative  and 
social  achievements  to  which  the  S.  C.  C.  A.  has  lent  a  help- 
ing or  a  steering  hand.  Current  among  these  is  the  Fearon- 
Shonk  bill,  now  before  the  legislature,  which  would  provide 
the  first  thorough  overhauling  of  the  New  York  poor  law 
in  more  than  a  century.  This  bill,  which  was  prepared  as  the 
result  of  conference  and  agreement  among  representatives  of 
the  Association  of  County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  the 
State  Department  of  Charities,  and  the  committee  of  the 
S.  C.  A.  A.  which  has  been  studying  and  promoting  poor  law 
revision  for  the  past  two  years,  would  divide  the  state  into 
city  and  county  welfare  districts,  with  a  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic welfare  in  each.  Outside  the  cities,  the  care  of  the  poor 
in  their  own  homes  would  become  a  county  function,  doing 
away  with  the  present  confusion  as  to  the  respective  respon- 
sibilities of  town  overseers  and  county  supervisors,  leaving 
each  county  to  decide  what  type  of  administration  it  wants, 
yet  concentrating  responsibility  for  that  administration  and 
for  appropriations.  Cities  would  be  constituted  independent 
public  welfare  districts,  unless  they  voted  to  become  parts  of 
that  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  enact- 
ment into  law  of  such  a  measure  would  add  another  stone  to 
the  fundamental  structure  of  public  welfare  with  which  the 
S.  C.  A.  A.  and  its  chief  executive  have  identified  their  labors 
for  the  past  decades. 

MACHINE-QUN  LEQISLATION 

THE  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Shipstead  of  Minnesota, 
proposing  to  bar  federal  courts  from  issuing  injunctions 
to  protect   property   unless   the   property    "is    tangible   and 
transferable,"  is  an  unfortunate  instance  of  misguided  zeal 
in  a  good  cause. 

The  present  widespread  use — or  abuse — of  the  injunction 
to  break  strikes  is  among  the  more  flagrant  evils  of  our 
industrial  order.  The  facts  are  reasonably  clear.  A  tem- 
porary injunction  can  be  procured  on  purely  ex  parte  evi- 
dence, the  defendant  not  even  knowing  what  is  toward. 
When  the  matter  comes  up  for  decision  as  to  making  the  in- 
junction permanent,  is  largely  in  the  judge's  discretion.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  precedents,  it  lies  also  in  the  judge's 
discretion  to  make  the  injunction  broad  enough  to  come  close 
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in  itself  to  breaking  any  strike.  An  appeal  can  be  taken,  and 
on  appeal  the  injunction  may  be  set  aside.  But  its  nature 
is  such  that  until  the  appellate  court  has  acted,  the  injunc- 
tion binds.  And  it  binds  with  power  in  the  issuing  judge 
to  bail  for  contempt  the  defendant  who  has  acted  counter  to 
its  terms.  Hence  everything  turns  on  the  sagacity,  the  sym- 
pathies or  the  gullibility  of  the  judge;  and  while  the  plaintiff 
employer  cannot  handpick  his  judge  in  the  federal  courts  as 
he  can  in  the  state  courts,  federal  judges  are  usually  of  con- 
servative temperament  and  injunctions  seem  to  issue  as  read- 
ily from  federal  courts  as  from  courts  where  the  plaintiff's 
lawyer,  who  draws  up  the  injunction,  can  study  the  judges 
and  know  which  one  will  sign. 

The  obvious  remedy — of  legislating  against  injunctions  in 
labor  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  has  sadly  enough  declared 
unconstitutional.  The  present  bill  therefore  proposes  to  throw 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath.  To  get  rid  of  the  labor  injunc- 
tion it  will  forfeit  injunctive  protection  in  patent  cases,  in 
copyright  cases,  injunctive  protection  against  draining  off  oil, 
gas,  water,  against  intended  fraudulent  acts  of  partners  and 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  cases  more.  This  is  politically  bad ; 
it  lines  up  against  a  sound  purpose  a  multitude  who  might 
not  otherwise  oppose.  It  is  legally  bad;  it  turns  a  machine- 
gun  on  a  crowd  to  get  one  culprit.  It  is  contrary  to  all  com- 
mon sense  in  law-making.  What  is  worse,  it  may  not  get 
the  culprit  it  goes  after.  The  "property"  of  the  employer 
protected  by  the  labor  injunction  is  shadowy  property  at  best. 
It  has  won  the  designation  not  because  it  was  property,  but 
because  a  judge,  convinced  that  an  injunction  should  issue, 
found  the  readiest  precedents  to  hand  worded  in  terms  of 
property  protection.  It  is  a  naive  lawyer  who  believes  that 
such  non-specific  language  as  this  bill  carries  could  long  keep 
a  judge  persuaded  of  the  need  for  an  injunction  from  put- 
ting it  forth  under  another  label. 

Curiously  enough,  the  labor  men  themselves  have  already 
indicated  the  sound  approach  in  one  clause  of  that  otherwise 
boggled  "charter  of  liberties"  of  labor,  the  Clayton  Act. 
There  contempt  cases  arising  out  of  labor  injunctions  are 
made  triable  by  jury.  This  cuts  from  the  judge  one  impor- 
tant arbitrary  power.  Above  all,  it  is  an  adjustment  drawn 
to  the  specific  needs  of  the  specific  case.  There  is  no  reason 
for  not  proceeding  further  along  the  same  lines.  The  sta- 
tute could  properly  recognize  the  fact — which  even  a  supreme 
court  might  well  be  brought  to  see — that  a  wrongly  issued 
labor  injunction  causes  irreparable  damage  to  the  strikers. 
A  provision  is  possible  that  temporary  injunctions  in  labor 
cases  should  be  dissolved  or  made  permanent  on  hearing  with- 
in forty-eight  hours.  A  provision  is  possible  that  appeal  in 
such  cases  should  be  given  absolute  preference  and  heard 
within  two  weeks.  It  is  possible  to  codify  and  legalize  ex- 
pressly the  standard  purposes  of  strikes  and  the  standard 
ways  of  conducting  strikes.  The  law  and  practice  of  strikes 
has  developed  far  enough  to  make  such  listing  intelligent  and 
reasonably  comprehensive:  and  any  political  pressure  which 
would  pass  the  present  bill  would  pass  a  short  code  such  as 
is  here  proposed.  Finally,  constitutional  objections,  if  any, 
are  infinitely  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  machine- 
gun  legislation.  The  bill  should  fail,  and  will.  Why  labor 
leaders  have  so  persistently  lacked  sound  advice  on  law,  is 
hard  to  see;  the  success  of  the  union  in  the  recent  Inter- 
borough  Transit  case  in  New  York  shows  what  can  be  done 
in  their  cause  by  skilful  counsel. 


RUSSIA— A  SELF-PORTRAIT 


HOW  the  Russian  people  live,  work,  and  play  was 
brought  home  to  some  70,000  people  in  New  York  in 
a  strikingly  objective  way  during  the  recent  Exposition  of 
Russian  Art  and  Culture.  Here  were  displayed  many  prod- 
ucts of  peasant  handicrafts,  pictures,  drawings,  and  an  im- 
pressive array  of  maps,  posters,  and  photographs  setting  forth 
activities  in  the  fields  of  science,  health,  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, transportation  and  industry ;  and  a  remarkable  group  of 
models  of  theater  settings,  not  only  from  the  famous  Bolshoi 
and  Moscow  Art  Theaters  but  also  from  the  ultra-modern 
theaters  of  Russia,  the  Children's  Theater  and  the  workers' 
clubs  which  have  taken  up  dramatics.  A  later  issue  of  The 
Survey  will  contain  reproductions  of  some  of  the  peasant  arts, 
but  no  photograph  can  do  justice  to  the  ingenious  maps  of 
the  various  republics  which  make  up  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
which  the  national  resources,  indicated  by  the  actual  coal, 
minerals,  grain,  wood,  salt  and  other  products,  were  made 
parts  of  the  maps  themselves.  The  charts,  posters  and  photo- 
graphs showing  schools  and  sanitaria  into  which  palaces  and 
villas  have  been  transformed,  factories,  clinics,  workers' 
clubs,  theaters,  transportation  lines,  power  development  and 
progress  in  scientific  agriculture,  form  an  imposing  exhibit  of 
the  efforts  to  meet  the  fundamental  needs  »f  a  nation  of 
many  races  reaching  from  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  to  the 
Pacific. 

The  exhibits  were  assembled  in  Russia  by  the  Society  for 
Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries,  which  had  the 
good  sense  to  let  them  speak  for  themselves  and  to  minimize 
anything  which  might  appear  to  be  propaganda.  The  net 
result  was  greatly  to  fortify  an  understanding  of  the  tre- 
mendous surge  of  Slavic  life  as  it  is  lived  today — to  further 
breach  the  hard  shell  of  American  opinion  about  Russia,  first 
cracked  by  the  visits  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theater,  the 
Chauve-Souris  and  Chaliapin's  towering  impersonation  of  the 
old  Tsar  Boris.  The  exhibits  have  become  the  permanent 
possession  of  the  American  Society  for  Cultural  Relations 
with  Russia,  49  East  25  Street,  New  York  City,  which 
hopes  to  make  them  available  for  display  in  many  localities. 

THE  NEQRO  LIVES  LONQER 

IN  their  chances  of  life  and  death  one-tenth  of  all  Ameri- 
cans are  about  forty  years  behind  the  times.  These  are 
the  ten  and  one-half  millions  of  varying  degrees  of  Negro 
blood,  classified  by  the  census  as  Negroes.  So  acute  a  dif- 
ference between  the  mortality  rates  of  Negro  and  white  pop- 
ulation has  been  shown  in  analyses  of  local  statistics  that  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  has  just  completed  and  pub- 
lished a  study  of  the  subject  (Mortality  Among  Negroes  in 
the  United  States.  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  174)  to 
bring  together  the  existing  data.  According  to  the  1919-1920 
life  tables,  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  is  about  fourteen 
years  less  for  the  colored  population  than  for  the  white.  Cer- 
tain diseases,  notably  pneumonia  in  early  middle  life,  other 
respiratory  diseases,  and  illness  which  is  associated  with  pov- 
erty or  unfavorable  sanitary  conditions,  show  a  striking  con- 
trast. Yet  between  1900  and  1910,  and  again  between  1910 
and  1920,  the  gain  of  the  Negro  race  in  longevity  was  prac- 
tically the  same,  or  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  white. 
They  are  progressing,  at  about  the  same  pace,  though  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  bridge  the  gap.  Obviously  colored 
people,  as  a  race,  have  been  handicapped  by  economic  and 
social  factors  which  do  not  easily  lend  themselves  to  statistical 
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interpretation.  One  suggestive  set  of  facts,  however,  was 
revealed  in  the  present  study.  The  most  favorable  Negro 
mortality  rates  were  found  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  south- 
ern states,  rather  than  in  the  urban  centers,  north  or  south, 
to  which  there  has  been  so  striking  a  Negro  migration  during 
the  past  decade.  Yet  considering  cities  only,  the  North  had 
a  much  more  favorable  showing  than  the  South — despite  the 
overcrowing  resulting  from  that  migration — New  York,  for 
example,  an  urban  Negro  death-rate  of  14.5  per  i,OOO,  as 
compared  with  21.4  in  South  Carolina,  or  18.8  in  Mississippi. 
"It  seems  reasonable  to  infer,"  declares  the  report  cautiously, 
"that  some  factor  has  been  operating  to  reduce  the  northern 
urban  rates  below  the  level  of  urban  rates  in  the  South. 
Whether  or  not  public  health  activities  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  reduction  of  mortality  in  northern  cities  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  definitely  on  the  basis  of  the  present  evidence, 
but  the  deduction  that  the  public  health  agencies  have  been 
somewhat  responsible,  is  a  reasonable  one".  Here,  indeed, 
lies  a  clue  for  health  officers  who  would  set  an  enviable 
standard  for  all  the  citizens  of  their  city  or  state. 

A   DEMONSTRATION  THAT  DID 

"rT"lODAY  medicine — and  particularly  preventive  medi- 
cine— is  the  property  of  all  mankind.  A  progressive 
physician  must  be  aware  of  his  relationships  to  the  civic  and 
economic  problems  of  the  community  and  nation."  Using 
this  as  text,  a  committee  of  the  Cass  County  (North  Dakota) 
Medical  Society  proceeds  in  a  report  unanimously  approved 
by  the  society  to  tell  its  experience  in  the  five-year  child 
health  demonstration  recently  concluded  in  Fargo.  Espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  mutual  misunderstandings  and  criticisms 
of  professional  and  lay  groups  in  similar  socio-medical  under- 
takings in  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  significant 
that  in  Fargo  it  was  the  physicians  themselves  who  recog- 
nized the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  offer  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  to  co-operate  in  a  demonstration  in  a  city  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  These  doctors  stimulated  representatives 
of  other  civic  groups  to  see  what  might  result  from  a  joint 
effort  in  which  the  medical  and  dental  professions,  the  schools, 
the  Red  Cross,  the  tuberculosis  society,  and  the  city  govern- 
ment all  should  play  a  part.  As  witness  of  its  interest,  the 
city  agreed  to  replace  a  part-time  health  officer  with  one  on 
full  time.  A  detailed  statement  of  principles  and  program 
was  presented  to  the  physicians  at  the  outset  by  the  demon- 
stration, and  problems  of  administration  were  discussed 
frankly  as  they  arose  later  in  concrete  instances  such  as  in 
the  admission  of  cases  to  health  centers,  immunization 
against  diphtheria  and  the  like.  Advisory  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  medical  society  worked  with  the  health  officer 
and  the  demonstration.  In  the  five  years  the  health  score 
of  Fargo,  measured  by  the  appraisal  form  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  rose  from  320  points  out  of  a 
possible  1000  to  814.  Half  of  the  physicians  whose  opinions 
has  been  obtained  feel  that  they  have  observed  a  very  decided 
increase  in  interest  in  health  on  the  part  of  their  patients, 
and  a  number  of  them  report  an  increase  in  their  actual 
work  as  a  result  of  the  active  education  of  the  public  by 
the  demonstration  of  what  health  service  can  be.  "The 
services  already  initiated  by  the  medical  profession  have  been 
given  an  added  stimulus  by  this  united  effort,"  concludes 
the  society's  report,  published  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  (January  21,  1928,  p.  191), 
"in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  health  movement  in  Fargo 
appears  to  have  been  put  on  a  sound  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
a  lasting  basis.  Without  such  unity  of  purpose  and  under- 


standing, neither  the  medical  profession  nor  the  health 
agency  can  accomplish  as  much  as  both  have  a  right  to 
expect  in  furthering  the  health  interests  of  the  community." 

WHAT  YOUNQ  HUSBANDS  WANT 

JUST  how  a  young  man's  fancy  turns,  in  anticipation  at 
any  rate,  if  not  in  fact,  is  revealed  in  the  answers  of 
a  group  of  eligible  young  men  who  recently  embarked  on 
a  study  course,  Making  the  Most  of  Marriage,  at  the 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  Y.M.C.A.  The  course,  which  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  T.  Earl  Sullenger,  head  of  the  sociol- 
ogy department  at  the  University  of  Omaha,  included  talks 
by  qualified  speakers  on  various  aspects  of  matrimony,  from 
eugenics  through  biology,  sociology,  psychology,  divorce, 
family  finance,  and  parenthood,  to  the  spiritual  concepts 
of  marriage.  At  the  opening  session,  the  "students"  were 
invited  to  give  their  idea«>  of  the  qualifications  for  a  wife 
in  order  of  importance.  Their  composite  list  includes 
twenty-seven  items,  concluding  with  a  provokingly  ambigu- 
ous specification,  "attitude  on  woman's  suffrage."  But  that 
this  segment  of  the  younger  generation  is  not  as  light-minded 
as  its  casual  critics  would  give  one  to  suppose,  is  apparent 
from  the  characteristics  that  appear  in  the  first  four  places — 
health,  moral  character,  "natural  mental  ability,"  and  will- 
ingness to  rear  a  family.  "Good  cook"  is  sixteenth  on  the 
list,  beauty  is  eighteenth,  while  "dress"  appears  as  number 
twenty-one  and  wealth  as  number  twenty-four.  This  course, 
and  the  similar  courses  and  institutes  sponsored  by  the  Family 
Commission  of  the  National  Y.W.C.A.,  exemplify  con- 
cretely some  of  the  principles  discussed  by  Ernest  R.  Groves 
in  his  article  on  education  for  marriage  and  parenthood  in 
the  issue  of  The  Survey  for  December  i. 

"FOR  WISER  PARENTS" 

WHAT  children  should  eat,  what  they  should  wear, 
what  they  should  play  with,  the  sort  of  schools  they 
need,  the  sort  of  homes  they  ought  to  have — all  this 
and  more  is  to  be  gathered  in  an  ambitious  Exposition  for 
Parents,  to  be  staged  by  the  social  and  civic  agencies  of 
New  York  City  during  the  last  week  in  April.  The  plans 
for  this  novel  city  fair,  with  its  slogan,  "For  wiser  parents, 
happier  homes  and  better  communities,"  originated  with  the 
United  Parents  Association,  under  whose  auspices  it  is  to  be. 

The  exposition  will  be  housed  in  three  entire  floors  of  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  with  reservations  on  the  third  floor 
for  the  various  departments  of  the  city  government  who  wish 
to  exhibit.  James  E.  Russell,  dean  emeritus  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  heads  the  exposition  committee, 
which  includes  representatives  of  City  College,  Hunter  Col- 
lege, New  York  University,  the  Child  Study  Association  and 
the  Public  Education  Association.  All  sorts  of  educational 
aids,  including  demonstrations,  moving  pictures,  radio,  charts, 
lectures,  conferences,  discussions,  will  help  in  "telling  the 
story"  of  the  various  exhibits. 

Recognized  authorities  in  home  economics,  child  training 
and  care,  education  and  housing  will,  it  is  announced,  assist 
the  exhibition  committee  in  coordinating  the  various  exhibits 
"to  present  an  impressive  and  unified  picture.  ...  It  is  within 
the  province  of  this  committee  to  exclude  organizations 
whose  products  or  processes  do  not  have  a  direct  influence 
on  the  safety,  health,  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the  home." 
The  committee  is  exercising  the  utmost  care  in  encouraging 
only  such  exhibits  as  can  graphically  present  the  educa- 
tional value  of  their  services. 


INDUSTRY 


Tackling  Seasonal  Unemployment 


By  RUBEN  LEVIN 


THE  commission  on  seasonal  unemployment  is  to 
conduct  a  sweeping  investigation,  by  order  of  the 
last  legislature,  into  the  cause  and  cure  of  that 
industrial  malady. 

About  the  round  table  (it  is  rectangular  here) 
are  ranged  the  executives  of  industry,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  the  trade  union  and  labor  delegates.  Some  are 
leaning  back,  their  chairs  tilted,  blowing  rings  of  smoke 
contentedly  toward  the  ceiling.  Some  are  hunched  over  the 
table,  their  arms  folded;  thinking,  it  appears.  Some  are 
scanning  mimeographed  sheets,  distributed  to  each  and  con- 
taining questions  on  unemployment.  The  chairman,  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  state  university,  a  red-faced  little 
man  with  a  plaintive  voice,  directs  the  meeting  to  come  to 
order.  A  scraping  and  shuffling  ensues  and  the  men 
straighten  to  listen. 

"We  are  here,"  the  chairman  begins,  "to  go  into  the 
matter  of  seasonal  unemployment,  a  problem  ,that  we  have 
always  faced,  yet  never  solved.  We  are  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  which  have  already  been  given  you :  What 
is  the  reason  for,  and  what  is  the  extent  of,  the  ups  and 
downs  in  industry?  How  extensively  does  a  slack  period 
follow  discharges  of  labor?  How  can  we  dovetail  the  work- 
men of  one  industry  in  our  communities  with  another? 

"With  that  in  mind,  we  have  sent  to  you  certain  ques- 
tionnaires and  called  you  into  conference  for  your  views  and 
your  assistance. 

"We  hope  that  you  men 
will  be  free  to  describe  the 
conditions  in  your  own  field, 
to  make  recommendations 
and  criticisms,  to  offer  any- 
thing that  you  think  may  be 
of  importance." 

The  chairman  cants  his 
chair,  replaces  the  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  and  waits  for  sug- 
gestions. No  one  speaks  up. 
He  lowers  his  chair. 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  have 
to  call  on  some  one,"  he  says, 
with  a  wry  smile.  "Mr. 
Hart,  you  are  head  of  a  large 
structural  iron  company. 
Won't  you  tell  us  about  the 
conditions  in  your  plant? 
Won't  you  let  us  know  when 
you  have  a  slack  season,  when 
you  lay  off  help,  when  you 
hire  an  extra  heavy  force?" 

Mr.  Hart,  now  prodded, 
becomes  talkative. 


Rollin    Kirby    in  the   New   York   World 


"Tell    me,    Peake,    is    there    any- 
thing in  this  unemployment  talkt" 
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"Well,"  he  says,  "in  our  business,  we  got  to  cut  down 
late  in  fall  and  winter.  We  lay  off  about  two-thirds  of  our 
force  then." 

"Can  structural  iron  work  be  done  as  cheaply  in  winter 
as  in  summer,  Mr.  Hart?"  asks  the  chairman. 

"We  could  do  it  for  much  less,"  Mr.  Hart  returns  hastily. 
"We'd  be  glad  to  cut  out  all  the  profits,  and  keep  our 
charges  down  to  enough  to  cover  the  overhead,  if  we  could 
get  business  in  winter." 

"Couldn't  the  railroads  and  the  government  do  all  their 
bridge  building,  for  instance,  in  winter '  instead  of  in  sum- 
mer?" inquires  the  chairman.  "I  mean,  the  work  can  be 
done  all  right  when  it  is  cold,  can't  it?" 

"Sure  it  could  be  done  then,"  replies  Mr.  Hart.  "We'd 
be  tickled  to  do  such  winter  work." 

"Well,  how  about  it,  Mr.  Murphy?"  asks  the  chairman 
of  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  railroads. 

"Why,  we  do  quite  a  lot  of  winter  work  now,"  responds 
Mr.  Murphy.  "Maybe  we  could  build  more  bridges  in 
winter  or  do  other  construction  work  then.  But  we  get  our 
appropriations  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  and  we  do  our 
work  then." 

"Couldn't  the  appropriations  be  advanced,  or  delayed,  in 
order  to  help  out  the  seasonal  unemployment?" 

"Well,  maybe  so,"  says  the  superintendent,  "but  you'd 
have  to  see  the  higher-ups  for  that." 

"Anyway,  the  city,  county 
and  state  governments  could 
change  their  practices  and 
help  along,"  puts  in  the 
chairman.  "It  seems  that 
they  also  appropriate  their 
money  at  the  wrong  time. 
They  get  their  money  in  late 
summer  or  early  fall,  and 
contract  immediately  for 
their  construction  at  a  time 
when  other  industries  are 
busy  and  the  harvest  fields 
are  calling  for  help.  That 
ought  to  be  corrected.  More 
work  ought  to  be  done  in 
winter." 

"That's  certainly  right," 
approves  the  structural  steel 
builder. 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Hart, 
what  do  most  of  your  men 
do  when  they're  thrown  out 
of  work  in  winter?"  ques- 
tions the  chairman. 

"Well,     I    don't    exactly 
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know,"  the  steel  builder  answers,  hesitantly.  "Some  do  odd 
jobs,  some  go  into  lumbering.  I  guess  they  do  all  sorts  of 
things." 

"And  some  probably  don't  work  at  all,  all  winter,"  inter- 
jects a  radical  labor  delegate,  indelicately. 

"Maybe  so,"  acknowledges  Mr.  Hart.  "But  we'd  like 
to  keep  them  all  winter.  Our  force  would  be  better,  if 
we  didn't  need  to  hire  some  new  men  every  spring." 

The  ladies'  wear  manufacturer,  Mr.  Goldstein,  is  next. 

"We  have  two  busy  seasons  each  year,"  Mr.  Goldstein 
explains.  "We  are  at  full  blast  from  January  to  May  and 
from  August  to  December.  We  work  overtime  then.  Dur- 
ing the  other  four  months  we  lay  off  about  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  help.  You  see,  the  styles  are  set  twice  each  year, 
and  we've  got  to  put  our  stuff  out  then." 

THE  chairman  wants  to  know  where  most  of  his  wear 
is  sold.  In  the  west,  he  is  told.  How  much  in  this  city? 
About  twenty  per  cent.  Why  so  little  ?  wonders  the  chair- 
man. 

"Well,  what  do  you  expect?"  complains  Mr.  Goldstein. 
"The  stores  here  buy  their  stuff  over  in  Zenith.  They  don't 
enforce  the  minimum  wage  law,  there.  They've  got  girls 
in  the  factories  who  work  for  $7  and  $8  a  week.  We  gotta 
pay  the  $12.50  minimum  wage,  even  while  the  girls  are  learn- 
ing. It  isn't  fair." 

"Is  there  any  way  you  can  spread  out  the  work  a  little 
more?" 

"No,  we  know  the  styles  only  a  few  weeks  ahead,"  savs 
Mr.  Goldstein,  "and  then  we  gotta  work  fast." 

"A  flying  squad  of  the  unions  like  they  have  in  the  Chicago 
needle  trades  would  help  take  care  of  such  a  situation,"  a 
labor  man  suggests. 

"Well,  we  ain't  got  no  union  in  our  industry,"  Mr.  Gold- 
stein growls. 

"Sure,  you  have,"  the  labor  man  declares. 

"Well,  we  don't  recognize  it,"   Mr.  Goldstein  mutters. 

"Oh,"  says  the  labor  man. 

The  chairman  intervenes  again.  "Do  you  sell  to  the  local 
stores  with  your  own  home-city  label  on  your  goods?" 

"I  should  say  not,"  avers  Mr.  Goldstein.  "If  we  don't 
tear  off  our  trademark,  they  do.  And  they  put  the  trade- 
marks of  Paris,  London  or  New  York  on  the  garments." 

"Well,  you  could  keep  your  employes  busy  all  the  year 
around,  if  the  local  stores  bought  more  of  your  stuff  and 
if  the  people  were  educated  to  buy  home-made  products, 
couldn't  you?" 

"Sure,  you  bet,"  agrees  Mr.  Goldstein. 

"Well,  we'll  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  'Buy-Made- 
in-Our-State-Goods"  campaign." 

The  chairman  veers  the  conference  to  the  free  employ- 
ment service.  Only  those  who  need  casual  help  ever  call 
up  the  service,  he  discovers.  Disappointed,  he  puts  a  batch 
of  questions: 

"Can  we  make  it  more  efficient?  Can  we  organize  it  to 
serve  the  skilled  workers?  Can  we  use  it  to  dovetail  the 
industries  that  are  hit  by  seasonal  unemployment?  Can  we 
persuade  the  firms  of  the  city  to  register  with  the  service 
and  to  submit  weekly  reports  of  their  employment  status? 
Can  we  make  available  information  as  to  which  firms  are 
busy  at  a  certain  time,  which  are  working  at  full  capacity, 
which  with  a  reduced  force,  which  overtime?" 

The  secretary  and  the  president  of  the  manufacturers' 
association  are  skeptical.  "Good  men  won't  go  to  the  serv- 


ice," they  submit.  "When  a  skilled  worker  wants  a  job  he 
goes  where  he  knows  he  can  get  it.  When  the  employer 
wants  efficient  help  he  advertises.  Only  the  transients  use 
the  employment  bureau." 

Railroad  problems  now  draw  the  attention  of  the  gather- 
ing. 

"We  don't  have  as  much  seasonal  trouble  as  we  did 
once,"  Mr.  Callahan,  a  superintendent,  explains.  "Once, 
when  we  needed  a  gang  of  men  for  the  roundhouse  we  hired 
them,  and  laid  them  off  when  the  work  was  finished.  We 
did  the  same  for  construction  work.  Now,  we  do  differ- 
ently. We  distribute  the  men,  wherever  we  can,  according 
to  the  needs  of  each  department.  And  so  we  keep  our  force 
pretty  constant  now.  That  has  become  a  common  railroad 
practice." 

"Yes,  and  by  that  newfangled  efficiency,  you  have  put 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  out  of  work,"  breaks  forth  a  labor 
representative.  "Once  these  men  were  given  work  at  least 
part  of  the  time.  Now,  a  good  many  have  nothing  at  all." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  rejoins  the  superintendent,  a 
bit  exasperated,  "but  the  men  we  have  are  better  satisfied." 

"Sure,  no  doubt,"  the  laborite  comes  back,  "but  why  don't 
you  use  a  just  system?  I  contend  that  you've  got  to  cut 
down  the  hours  to  six — by  law.  Then  all  labor  will  have 
jobs.  And  seasonal  unemployment  will  have  been  taken 
care  of." 

"You  are  generous,  aren't  you?"  puts  in  the  head  of  the 
Federation  of  Shop  Crafts,  sarcastically.  He's  not  at  all 
in  sympathy  with  the  radical  labor  views.  Reforms  beyond 
the  shop  crafts  don't  interest  him.  "How'll  they  earn  a 
living  wage,  if  they  work  only  six  hours?" 

"Well,  you've  got  to  pay  them  the  same  salary  as  before," 
the  labor  radical  insists. 

"Is  that  so?    Let  them  try  and  get  it." 

"They'll  be  more  efficient.  They'll  do  as  much  work  in 
six  hours  as  they  did  before  in  eight.  Statistics  prove  that." 

"So  you  say.     I've  had  more  experience." 

A>{  officer  of  the  maintenance-of-way  department  of  one 
railroad  startles  the  audience  by  castigating  his  em- 
ployers. 

"I  say  that  common  labor  on  the  railroads  suffers  terri- 
ble," he  asserts.  "The  railroad  hires  hundreds  of  common 
laborers,  puts  them  to  work  far  out  in  the  country,  miles 
from  any  sizable  city,  and  then  as  the  work  becomes  slack, 
lays  off  a  good  share  of  them.  The  men  are  stranded.  They 
have  been  getting  such  low  wages  that  they  haven't  the 
money  for  transportation  back  to  the  cities  to  get  other  jobs. 
It's  terrible.  And  still  worse,  the  railroad  takes  away  the 
seniority  rights  of  the  men  who  get  other,  temporary  jobs 
during  the  lay-offs  and  then  do  not  come  back  at  a  specific 
time.  It  also  takes  away  the  rights  of  the  men  who,  during 
the  harvest,  go  off  into  the  fields  to  earn  more  than  their 
thirty  to  forty  cents  an  hour.  When  they  return,  they've 
got  t»  start  in  again  from  the  bottom." 

There  is  general  silence.  "Yes,  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  that,"  admits  the  chairman. 

An  officer  of  the  street-car  men's  organization  interposes 
with  his  grievances  against  the  machine  age  and  with  his 
solution  for  seasonal  unemployment,  as  well  as  unemploy- 
ment in  general. 

"The  machine  has  done  a  terrible  lot  of  damage,"  he 
expounds.  "It  is  to  blame  for  all  this  unemployment  and 
for  this  seasonal  unemployment.  The  machine  is  putting; 
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more  and  more  men  out  of  work.  On  the  street  cars,  there 
are  twenty-five  per  cent  less  men  than  a  few  years  ago.  It's 
the  machine.  The  automobile,  for  instance,  has  made  the 
street-car  business  seasonal,  where  once  it  was  permanent. 
People  don't  use  the  street  car  in  summer  any  more.  And 
now,  to  top  that,  they've  come  in  with  the  one-man  cars. 
It's  getting  bad,  Mr.  Chairman.  To  solve  this,  we  gotta 
cut  down  the  hours  of  labor  to  six,  so's  to  give  every  one 
a  job.  That's  the  only  scientific  way  out  of  it." 

The  head  of  the  conductors  of  one  of  the  railroads  has 
his  say.  He  explains  that  his  organization  does  not  suffer 
from  seasonal  unemployment,  even  though  the  railroad  cuts 
down  its  help  in  the  late  winter.  How  is  that?  some  one  asks. 


"Well,"  he  says,  "during  the  slack  period,  the  con- 
ductors are  always  taken  care  of,  since  they  have  the 
highest  seniority  rights.  Some  become  brakemen.  Some  do 
other  jobs." 

"Oh,  and  then  the  brakemen  and  other  workers  with  less 
seniority  rights  are  let  out  of  their  jobs?"  demands  the 
persistent  laborite,  impolitely.  "Sure,  it's  the  fellow  at 
the  bottom  that  always  gets  it  in  the  neck.  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  such  a  problem  is  to 
cut  down  the  hours  of  labor." 

"Huh,"  pops  up  Mr.  Murphy,  "you  don't  want  much. 
And  give  them  higher  wages  also,  I  suppose.  Great  scheme. 
Huh." 


Organizing  the  Unorganized 


By   ISRAEL   MUFSON 


THAT  the  problem  of  the  unorganized  is  one  that 
is  agitating  organized  labor  has  amply  been  proved 
by  the   response  to  the  call   for  a  conference  on 
that  subject  recently  issued  by  the  Labor  College 
of    Philadelphia.     About    two    hundred    and    fifty 
people,    including    delegates    and    interested    visitors,    were 
present  at  every    session.    The   last   session,    on    a    Sunday 
afternoon,  crowded  five  hundred  into  the  little  conference 
hall,   with   many   people   standing   along   the   walls   during 
most  of  the  discussion. 

The  surprising  feature  of  the  whole  conference  was  the 
absence  of  bitter  wrangling  over  differences  of  opinion.  The 
problem  of  the  unorganized  absorbed  the  delegates,  and  all 
were  anxious  to  learn  how  to  meet  it.  Recriminations  were 
forgotten  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  subject  was 
discussed. 

The  decision  was  unani- 
mous that  craft  unionism 
must  be  modified  or  entirely 
eliminated  if  the  basic,  large 
scale  industries  are  to  be 
made  safe  for  the  trade 
union  movement.  Men  long 
in  trade  union  harness,  offi- 
cials of  craft  unions  with 
many  years'  experience  as 
well  as  young  workers  who 
were  just  learning  their 
labor  A.B.C.'s  were  agreed 
on  that  score.  Even  before 
they  had  listened  to  the  clear- 
cut  analysis  of  American  in- 
dustrial history  by  Arthur 
Calhoun  of  Brookwood 
Labor  College  or  to  the 
vigorous,  front-line  trench 
talk  of  Louis  F.  Budenz, 
editor  of  Labor  Age,  they 
knew  from  their  own  con- 
tacts and  day  by  day  ob- 
servations that  craft  union- 
ism cannot  meet  the  issue. 


forced  by  the  views  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  conference 
sessions.  The  machine  is  increasingly  obliterating  skill  differ- 
ences. Groups  of  employes,  working  as  units  in  shop 
production,  must  have  the  shop  as  a  basis  of  representation 
in  their  union.  It  was  brought  out  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  when  first  organized  was  not  a  product 
of  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  but  rather 
resulted  from  increasing  means  for  communication  and 
widening  markets.  It  was  a  union  for  skilled  artisans  and 
not  for  factory  workers.  Every  tendency  today  lies  in  the 
direction  of  greater  collective  effort,  and  organized  labor 
will  have  to  follow  that  tendency  to  achieve  results.  If  the 
conference,  representing  a  cross  section  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, had  had  the  power  to  make  practical  application  of  its 

views,  industrial  unionism 
would  have  been  an  ac- 
complished fact. 

The  tendency  for  women 
to  enter  industry  in  increas- 
ing numbers  was  another 
problem  which  the  delegates 
discussed.  What  shall  be 
done  with  thousands  and 
thousands  of  workers  of  lit- 
tle industrial  experience, 
timid,  gullible,  and  prej- 
udiced? Most  of  the  old 
methods  devised  for  inter- 
esting male  workers  in  or- 
ganization have  been  found 
useless  in  approaching  wom- 
en. A  suggestion  that  the 
labor  movement  establish 
women's  bureaus  may  be  a 
practical  means  of  partially 
answering  the  question.  At 
any  rate,  the  conclusion  was 
definite  that  more  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  work- 
ing women  in  the  effort  to 
organize  the  unorganized. 

This  is  a  young  man's 
world — at  least,  in  so  far  as 


This    knowledge    was    rein-      "Woodcut  by  Frans  Masereel,  from  Die  Passion  Eines  Menichen     industry  is  concerned.  In  the 
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industrial  and  financial  centers  a  man  over  forty  is  con- 
sidered "used  up."  Large  scale  production  and  high  pressure 
turn-out  demand  young  workers.  So  the  young  man  and 
woman  push  out  the  older  worker  who  shows  signs  of  wear. 
As  a  result,  according  to  some  of  the  figures  presented  at 
the  conference,  eleven  million  young  workers  are  now  on 
the  factory  payrolls.  In  some  industries,  such  as  radio  manu- 
facturing, light  metal  manufacture,  bakeries,  paper  box  and 
candy  factories,  they  form  the  majority  of  those  employed. 
In  textile  and  rubber,  printing  and  publishing,  shoe  and 
clothing  factories,  they  range  between  30  and  47  per  cent 
of  the  working  force.  An  appeal  to  those  who  now  constitute 
the  unorganized  must  be  an  appeal  to  youth. 

Here  again  it  was  found  that  labor  had  neglected  a 
developing  situation.  Youth  has  not  been  taken  seriously 
enough  to  demand  of  it  the  whole-hearted  devotion  which 
labor  so  sorely  needs  today.  There  is  too  much  resentment 
of  the  characteristically  critical  attitude  of  young  people 
to  make  them  interested  in  labor  organizations.  The  ex- 
pressed opinion  was  that  this  attitude  must  be  changed  be- 
fore there  will  be  any  success  in  drawing  these  young 
workers  into  the  movement  and  in  keeping  them  there  once 
they  are  in. 

And  finally,  the  discussions  brought  out  that  the  job  of 
organizing  the  unorganized  can  be  made  infinitely  simpler 
if  the  movement  is  made  a  crusade  for  human  rights  and 
human  values.  For  the  unorganized  masses,  stress  should 
not  be  laid  so  much  upon  wages  and  hours  as  upon  the  field 
of  adventure  which  the  movement  opens  to  them.  The  imagi- 
nation of  the  young  workers  especially  could  be  aroused  by 
presenting  to  them  the  great  opportunities  organized  labor 
offers  to  become  fighters  for  a  cause  in  which  the  things  most 
worthwhile  in  life  are  involved.  The  conception  of  or- 
ganized labor  as  a  champion  leading  the  masses  all  through 
history  in  the  fight  for  recognition  and  expression  would 
eventually  win  the  unorganized  for  the  labor  movement. 

The  part  that  education  must  play  in  this  process  of 
organization  was  not  forgotten  during  the  conference. 


Workers'  education  was  accepted  by  all  as  a  continuous 
process  and  as  a  common  aid  to  all  the  measures  proposed. 
It  was  deplored  that  in  too  many  instances  trade  unionists 
are  just  card  holders  with  no  idea  of  the  actual  meaning 
of  the  labor  movement.  Knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
function  as  well  as  the  history  of  organized  labor,  of  the 
economic  society  in  which  we  live  and  of  the  facts  pertain- 
ing to  the  particular  industry  in  which  the  workers  are  em- 
ployed was  expressed  as  essential  to  make  a  cohesive,  in- 
telligent and  effective  force  out  of  the  membership.  With 
such  a  machine  to  start  with,  composed  of  units  thoroughly 
aware  of  modern  industrial  conditions  and  intelligently 
playing  their  role  in  the  scheme  of  organization,  the  move- 
ment would  be  newly  vitalized  and  become  the  powerful 
social  force  necessary  to  overcome  the  apathy  of  the  un- 
organized millions. 

Some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  tendency 
towards  cooperative  alignment  with  management.  Those 
who  felt  that  not  much  headway  can  be  made  in  overcoiriT 
ing  the  difficulties  of  organization  without  first  making  the 
workers  conscious  of  a  definite  class  feeling  expressed  the 
opinion  that  all  practices  establishing  harmonious  relations 
with  management  weaken  the  movement.  On  the  whole, 
however,  union  management  cooperation  was  accepted  for 
what  it  really  seems  to  be — the  extension  of  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  labor  organizations. 

Summed  up,  the  conference  brought  out  four  primary 
policies  which  labor  must  pursue  if  it  is  to  be  successful  in 
tackling  the  unorganized  workers.  It  must  adopt  some  form 
of  industrial  unionism.  It  must  pay  more  attention  to  the 
women  in  industry.  It  must  give  heed  to  the  demand,  the 
psychology  and  the  ambition  of  the  young  worker.  And  it 
must  express  its  idealism  in  terms  that  will  visualize  for 
the  masses  their  loftiest  aspirations  as  human  beings.  With 
delegates  coming  from  radical  and  conservative  unions, 
tinged  with  all  shades  of  the  spectrum  between  the  white 
and  the  very  red,  it  is  significant  that  upon  the  above  four 
points  all  were  agreed. 


Industrial  Home  Work  Today 


I 


By  MARY  ANDERSON 


INVESTIGATIONS  of  home  work  and  its  attendant 
evils  have  been  made  many  times,  and  the  findings  have 
been  practically  indentical.  The  evils  of  home  work 
— low  wages,  long  hours,  insanitary  conditions  and 
child  labor — are  no  recent  discovery;  but  the  prob- 
lem is  still  a  matter  of  discussion,  as  no  solution  has  been 
found." 

This  statement  was  made  in  a  report  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  in  1919*  and  yet,  if  that  report  were  being  written 
today,  the  same  statement  could  be  made  word  for  word 
with  complete  accuracy.  This  thorn  in  the  side  of  society 
is  still  a  painful  and  wearisome  trouble,  and  we  seem  little 
nearer  its  removal  than  we  were  nine  years  ago. 

Another  statement  from  the  Bridgeport  report  is  worth 
repeating  here:  "The  Women's  Bureau  feels  that  home 
work  should  be  abolished.  There  seems  to  be  little  reason 


*  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Women's  Bureau.     Home  Work  in   Bridge- 
port,   Conn.      1919. 


why  a  group  of  workers  should  be  obliged  to  carry  a  large 
part  of  the  overhead  expenses  of  the  manufacturer,  supplying 
housing,  heating,  lighting,  equipment  and  frequently  ma- 
chinery, while  at  the  same  time  earning  in  many  cases  lower 
wages  than  do  the  workers  who  are  employed  in  the  factory 
itself.  The  added  difficulty  of  regulating  sanitary  condi- 
tions under  which  home  work  is  being  done  and  the  practical 
impossibility  of  preventing  child  labor  through  any  system  of 
legislation  or  inspection  produce  a  condition  which  is  clearly 
most  undesirable." 

So  far,  of  course,  abolition  has  not  been  accomplished 
and  regulation  has  been  extremely  difficult.  The  purpose 
of  this  article  is  not  to  review  the  evils  attendant  upon  home 
work — they  are  sufficiently  well  known — but  to  show  its 
status  thrpughout  the  United  States  today. 

Two  new  reports  on  the  subject  have  just  come  from  the 
press.  The  first  is  a  revision  to  August  I,  1927,  of  its  own 
bulletin,  State  Laws  Affecting  Working  Women,  by  the 
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Women's  Bureau1,  which  includes 
a  brief  of  all  existing  state  laws. 
The  second  report*,  fruit  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Home  Work  appointed  in  February, 
1926,  by  the  American  Association 
of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  de- 
tails the  answers  to  questionnaires 
sent  to  forty-five  states  and  to  which 
all  but  two  replied. 

This  committee  reports  no  legal 
regulations  for  thirty-one  states, 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
sissippi, Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
Wyoming. 

The  principal  recommendation  of 
the  committee  is  that  some  method 
be  worked  out  for  obtaining  complete  and  accurate  infor- 
mation for  the  country  as  a  whole,  preferably  through  a 
research  organization  independent  of  the  membership  of  the 
association,  but  which  would  work  in  the  closest  cooperation 
with  the  state  agencies  although  assuming  full  responsibility 
for  the  investigation  and  report.  The  committee,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  response  it  obtained,  finds  that  the  states  could 
do  much  to  gather  information  through  their  own  channels, 
following,  if  possible,  a  common  outline  of  study  and  sup- 
plemented by  the  investigation  of  the  central  body. 

PENDING  the  outcome  of  such  a  nation-wide  study,  the 
committee     reported     minimum    standards    of     regula- 
tion unanimously  agreed  upon,  and  which  were  felt  to  be 
of  primary  importance.     All  of  these  are  already  in  force 
in  certain  of  the  states  now.     These  regulations  include: 

Absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of 
articles  in  the  home,  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  foodstuffs  and  articles 
of  clothing,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  worker,  as  in  cases 
where  explosives  or  poisons  are  used  in  making  the  goods  in 
question. 

The  extension  of  all  state  labor  laws,  including  child  labor 
regulations,  workmen's  compensation,  employers'  liability,  mini- 
mum wage,  and  legal  standards  of  safety,  sanitation  and  work- 
ing conditions,  to  cover  industrial  home  work  as  well  as  factory 
work. 

Responsibility  for  full  compliance  with  such  laws  and  with 
special  home  work  regulations  should  be  placed  upon  the  manu- 
facturer. 
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Authority  for  the  enforcement  of 
all  laws  applying  to  industrial  pro- 
cesses carried  on  in  the  home  should 
be  vested  in  the  state  labor  depart- 
ment, with  provision  tor  an  adequate 
inspection  staff. 

The  labor  department  should  report 
immediately  to  employers,  on  the 
basis  of  special  health  department  re- 
ports, the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
home  workers  registered  as  employed 
by  them  in  whose  homes  communicable 
disease  exists. 

All  goods  given  out  for  home  work 
should  be  tagged  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer,  the  na- 
ture and  quantity  of  the  goods  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  worker  or 
workers  to  whom  the  goods  are  given 
out. 
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1    Bulletin    63 — State    Laws    Affecting:    Working    Women — Aug.    1.    1927. 
Women's   Bureau,  U.    S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 


*  Bulletin  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
No.    455. 


I  HE  members  of  the  committee 
did  not  feel  sufficiently  certain  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  different  sys- 
tems now  in  operation  in  a  number 
of  states  whereby  individual  families 
or  residences  are  licensed  for  home 
work  by  the  state  labor  department  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  specific  method  of  regulation  of  this  type. 
The  committee  is,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  this  ma- 
chinery should  certainly  be  retained  by  the  states  in  which 
it  is  now  operating  until  such  time  as  more  effective  methods 
of  enforcement  have  been  worked  out. 

The  entire  home  work  problem  is  one  so  thoroughly  inter- 
woven with  the  necessities  of  human  life  that  no  one  law 
and  no  one  investigation  can  hope  to  solve  it  for  all  time. 
The  home  workers  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are  not 
an  industrial  group  per  it.  Probably  very  few  of  them 
would  go  into  factories  if  they  could,  and  practically  none 
of  them  have  factory  experience.  Their  economic  contribu- 
tion must  always  be  a  precarious  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  there  are  sick  children,  or 
sick  adults,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  local  boards  of 
health,  jus*:  so  long  will  there  be  a  disease  hazard 
for  the  community  involved  in  industrial  home  work.  So 
long  as  there  are  men  and  women  struggling  with  poverty, 
just  so  long  will  there  be  cheap  competition  militating 
against  labor's  desired  standard  of  living.  So  long  as  th«re 
continues  to  be  a  seasonal  fluctuation  in  industry,  just  so 
long  will  there  continue  to  be  employers  who  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  overhead  by  using  that  element  of 
the  working  population  that  can  be  most  easily  found  when 
wanted  or  turned  away  when  no  longer  needed. 

Only  continual  vigilance  and  continual  hammering  away 
at  acute  angles  of  the  situation  in  each  community  can  hope 
to  reduce  them  to  negligible  proportions.  Abolition  is  a 
dream  for  the  future  and  it  can  only  come  to  pass  through 
a  living  wage  and  steady  employment  for  the  family  bread 
winner,  or  through  an  adequate  system  of  mothers'  pensions 
if  the  bread  winner  is  missing. 
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Scared" 


By  DOROTHY  F.  MCCONNELL 

"OAY,  don't  talk  to  me  of  no  future!  Don't  make  me 
yj  laugh!  Want  to  know  where  I'm  heading  for?  The 
scrap-heap — that's  where!" 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Twenty-four  and  wise  to  myself." 

A  childhood  of  undernourishment  had  made  Tony  frail. 
At  fifteen  he  left  school  to  help  his  family.  A  term  at  trade 
school  was  out  of  the  question,  "Had  to  rustle  in  the  dough !" 
Errand  boy,  bus  boy,  occasionally  an  unskilled  worker  in  a 
factory  during  rush  hours,  truck  driver — so  Tony  prog- 
ressed. The  days  in  the  factory  stooped  his  shoulders.  He 
could  not  throw  off  the  cough  he  had  picked  up  on  cold  days 
on  the  truck. 

"No  stamina,"  they  said  at  the  clinic. 

Then  Tony's  brother-in-law,  chief  support  of  the  family, 
died.  Tony,  with  his  uncertain  work  at  low  pay,  found  he 
must  support  his  sister,  her  three  children,  and  his  mother. 

"Sure  I  took  up  bootlegging.  Say,  I'm  not  going  to  see 
my  sister's  kids  turn  out  like  that  Brachesi  woman's  kids. 
They  run  the  streets  while  their  mother  works.  No  sir,  my 
sister  doesn't  go  out — she  stays  home  and  takes  care  of  the 
home,  believe  me.  And  my  mother — she  can't  work.  She's 
no  spring  chicken.  I  gotta  have  money.  This  job  pays. 

"Scared?  Say  every  time  I  see  a  man  giving  me  the 
once  over,  I  go  blue.  Everything  tears  loose  and  jumps 
around  inside  me.  It's  no  joke,  sister,  and  some  day  they'll 
get  me.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  lay  up  enough  money  so 
that  my  nephew  gets  a  trade,  see?  And  I  want  to  feed  the 
kids  so  their  bones  are  right.  You  got  to  have  a  trade  and 
good  bones  to  get  by  in  this  world,  now  let  me  tell  you." 


Our  cleaning  woman  was  in  a  flutter. 

"My  brother  Abe  come  in  last  night!" 

"Where  did  he  come  from?" 

"Down  home.     Run  away." 

"Ran  away?" 

"Yes,  and  Lord  love  me,  but  he's  scared.  Huh!  I  keep 
telling  him  no  one  can  touch  him  here." 

"What  has  he  done  to  be  afraid  ?" 

"He  owes  a  white  man.  Yes  ma'm.  You  see  he  is  tenant 
for  a  white  man  and  the  white  man  keeps  giving  him  credit 
at  the  store.  'You  take  it  out  in  work'  he  tells  my  brother. 
Well,  Abe,  he  sits  down  to  figure  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
natural  born  life  he's  got  to  pay  out  in  work  to  that  white 
man.  Yes  ma'm.  No  chance  for  money  coming  in.  Just 
work.  That's  all.  And  more  credit.  So  he  got  everything 
together  and  he  just  ran  away.  You  should  hear  him  tell 
about  it.  White  man  would  catch  him  if  he  could,  sure 
enough.  He  can't  get  at  him  up  here  but  Abe  don't  seem 
to  know  that.  Jumps  a  foot  if  a  door  slams.  It's  taken  the 
spirit  right  out  of  Abe.  No  ma'm!  It  don't  pay  to  cheat 
a  white  man." 

The  striking  box-makers  were  coming  into  the  meeting 
hall  stamping  the  snow  off  their  feet.  The  hall  steamed 
with  drying  clothing. 

"How's  the  strike  coming?" 

"Oh,  not  so  good!  The  bosses  won't  meet  us,  but  while 
there's  life,  there's  hope,  I  guess.  It's  got  on  my  nerves  here 
lately.  My  sister's  boy  friend  says  to  me  last  night,  'Listen,' 
he  says,  'don't  be  a  dope.  Get  out  and  get  yourself  another 
job.  Non-union  shops  raise  their  pay  as  soon  as  union  shops 
do  and  you  don't  have  to  strike  for  it,  neither.' 


"Oh,  it's  scurvy,  I  guess,  to  let  the  union  get  your  raise 
for  you.  It's  a  low  down,  dirty  trick.  But  that's  life,  ain't 
it?  Letting  some  one  else  do  the  dirty  work?  Oh  well, 
I  suppose  I'll  sit  by — but,  Gawd,  when  I  think  maybe  we'll 
be  outa  work  months  yet,  I  get  panicky.  It's  the  honest 
truth.  Nothin'  scares  you  so  much  as  no  money  comin'  in, 
now  ain't  it  the  gospel?" 


THE  FIRST  bulletin  of  the  Union  Labor  College  of  Pitts- 
burgh, organized  in  December,  1927,  reports  that  classes  in 
economics,  current  events,  public  speaking  and  parliamentary 
law  are  under  way.  The  new  labor  college  has  also  organized 
an  open  forum,  and  plans  •*.  program  of  labor  research.  Stu- 
dents from  a  dozen  trades  are  attending  the  classes,  which  are 
held  in  one  of  the  public  school  buildings. 

THE  BULLETIN  of  the  educational  department  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers,  outlining  its  work 
for  the  current  year,  is  a  significant  record  of  workers'  educa- 
tional activities.  Of  special  interest  is  the  outline  of  nine 
courses  offered  by  the  "Workers'  University,"  planned  for 
advanced  students,  and  the  extension  courses  through  which 
the  educational  department  reaches  "such  of  our  members  as 
cannot  attend  regular  classes  by  offering  them  courses  and 
individual  lectures  at  local  meetings,  in  local  offices,  and 
wherever  we  can  find  them  in  organized  groups." 

THE  NEED  for  an  adequate  workmen's  compensation  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  pointed  out  in  a  recent  state- 
ment issued  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation. Such  legislation  has  been  pending  in  Congress  for  seven 
years,  although  accident  compensation  laws  have  long  been  in 
operation  in  forty-three  states.  Meantime,  "Men  are  maimed 
for  life  while  at  their  work  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the 
capitol  dome.  .  .  .  Of  6l  recent  accident  cases  on  hand  in 
which  the  compensation,  or  lack  of  it,  is  known,  it  is  found 
that  52  received  absolutely  nothing  from  their  employers  as 
compensation  for  their  injuries.  Among  this  group  of  61  cases 
there  were  no  less  than  21  suits  for  damages.  Thirteen  of 
these  ....  were  unsuccessful.  Three  had  not  been  settled  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation,  and  it  often  takes  two  years  or 
more  for  a  damage  suit  to  go  through  the  courts.  Three 
verdicts  had  been  secured,  only  one  of  which  bore  any  reason- 
able relation  to  the  losses  sustained." 

TO  DETERMINE  the  number  of  acci- 
dents suffered  by  employed  children  in  a 
typical  American  city  and  the  "physical, 
economic  and  social  results  of  such  acci- 
dents, both  for  the  child  and  for  his  family" 
were  the  objectives  of  a  study  made  by 
Frances  R.  Whitney  and  Nellie  J.  Rechen- 
bach,  the  report  of  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Consumers'  League  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  inquiry  disclosed  that  ever 
100  children  under  18  years  of  age  were 
injured  in  the  course  of  their  employment 
in  Cincinnati  in  1926.  One  boy  was  killed, 
eight  were  disabled  for  life.  Of  the  100 
children,  40  had  no  working  certificates,  8 
were  working  at  jobs  other  than  those  for 
_  which  they  were  certified,  7  were  working 

Xat  jobs  forbidden  by  law  for  children  of 
their  age.  The  largest  amount  of  com- 
pensation for  a  permanent  partial  disability 
was  $3,284.25.  The  report  includes  suggestions  for  better 
safeguards  for  employed  minors,  and  a  section  on  The  Social 
Value  of  Increased  Compensation. 
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EDUCATION 


Professor  vs.  Psychiatrist 


By  DONALD   SLESINGER 


NO  ONE  who  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
academic   world    for   any   length   of    time   can 
doubt    the    need    of    a   measure,    at    least,    of 
mental  hygiene.    The  difficult  adolescent  years 
are  a  problem  in   any  situation ;   they   become 
especially   complex    at    college    because   of    the    intellectual 
shake-up  that  accompanies  them.    No  university  worthy  of 
the  name,  fails  to  disturb  habits  of  thought  that  date  way 
back  to  a  comfortable  unsceptical  childhood.    And  this  not 
only  in  matters  of  religious  import;  a  Copernican  revolu- 
tion in  the  whole  sphere  of  thought  dislocates  things  that 
will    remain    so    dislocated    for   years.     These    trying    ex- 
periences  cause    just   the   sort   of    trouble    that    a    mental 
hygienist   ought   to   be   capable  of   handling.    Why,    then, 
the  recalcitrance  on  the  part  of  the  academic  profession,  so 
different  from  the  attitude  of  teachers  of  young  children? 
Why  are  the  most   heroic   measures   resorted   to   before   a 
professor  is  willing  to  refer  a  student  to  the  psychiatrists 
in  charge  of  the  mental  hygiene  department? 

The  easy  answer  is  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe;  that 
the  college  professor  has  not  become  acquainted  with  the 
philosophy  of  mental  hygiene.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
professor  does  not  understand  the  implications  of  the  new 
therapy;  that  he  still  thinks  in  an  obsolete  terminology. 
One  suggests  to  one's  colleagues  that  so-and-so  might  be 
referred  to  the  psychiatrist  at  the  medical  school,  and  the 
reply  is  likely  to  be:  "But  my  dear  sir,  it's  not  as  bad  as 
that.  He's  only  a  little  depressed.  He's  not  insane."  Or 
the  psychiatrist  himself  proposes  a  talk  to  a  group  of  stu- 
dents, causing  a  raised  eyebrow  and  the  query,  "About 
what?  Masturbation?"  The  psychiatrist  returns  to  his 
study  to  await  the  coming  millennium  when  psychiatrists 
will  be  kings  and  college  presidents  psychiatrists. 

That  easy  answer,  unfortunately,  presents  only  half  the 
picture.  If  the  psychiatrist  can  justly  complain,  so  also  can 
the  professor.  There  are  certain  differences  of  attitude 
which  may  have  virtues,  but  certainly  have  vices.  By  in- 
terest, training,  and  temperament  these  two  professions  look 
at  life  differently.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  one  of  change  or 
accommodation  on  the  part  of 
one  group.  For  the  professor 
to  come  entirely  to  the  psy- 
chiatric point  of  view  would 
be  a  major  tragedy  in  our 
civilization.  It  would  mean 
a  surrendering  of  values  that 
would  make  even  the  mental 
hygienist  a  poorer  soul.  The 
problem  is  one  of  mutual 
understanding.  And  when  it 
to  that,  psychiatrists 


no  less  than  professors  are  a  stiff-necked  and  perverse  people. 

A  consideration  of  the  two  backgrounds  may  help  to  ex- 
plain the  apparent  irreconcilability.  The  writer  is  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  speaking  of  either  profession  as  a  group 
with  a  common  philosophy,  or  a  common  technique.  He  is 
also  aware  that  both  groups  contain  charlatans  as  well  as 
geniuses;  he  is  finally  aware  that  the  professor  or  psychia- 
trist in  referring  to  his  enemy  has  the  former  in  mind,  while 
in  thinking  of  his  own  group  he  has  the  latter.  Never- 
theless there  seem  to  be  some  fundamental  differences,  which, 
if  not  necessary,  are  at  least  usual.  To  one  who  has  asso- 
ciated with  both  psychiatrist  and  professor  these  differences 
seem  to  be  the  basis  of  the  antagonism. 

The  university  professor  has  spent  a  good  many  years 
of  his  life  learning  the  subject  matter  and  technique  of  re- 
search of  his  field.  His  interest  may  be  in  English  liter- 
ature, in  economics,  in  psychology,  physics  or  chemistry.  If 
he  is  any  good  he  is  studying  what  is  intrinsically  interest- 
ing to  him;  he  is  studying  it  for  no  more  practical  end 
than  the  fun  of  it.  That  outside  of  that  he  may  be  prac- 
tical; that  his  investments  may  be  intelligent;  that  he  may 
even  exploit  his  intellectual  love  in  the  interests  of  his  wife 
and  family,  no  one  will  deny.  But  regardless  of  that  the 
age  of  Pope,  or  radio-activity,  or  business  cycles  is  important 
as  a  Ding-an-sich.  It  is  important  in  the  intellectual  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  should,  therefore,  be  preserved  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  individual  sacrifice. 
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A  plan  for  a  mental  hygiene  department  in 
a  typical  American  college  was  outlined  in 
this  department,  January  15,  page  510,  by 
Milton  Harrington,  M.D.,  formerly  of 
Dartmouth  College.  Here  the  discussion 
is  carried  forward  by  a  psychologist  at 
the  Yale  Law  School,  who  indicates  how 
lack  of  mutual  understanding  between  psy- 
chiatrists and  faculty  members  handicaps 
both  in  their  efforts  to  give  college 
students  a  rounded  educational  experience. 


UCH  of  intellectual  history  has  been  made  by  queer 
people,  epileptics,  drunkards,  dope-fiends,  libertines. 
Never  mind  all  that.  Faust  is  worth  all  the  women  Goethe 
ruined,  the  Critique  of  Reason  those  Kant  never  loved;  the 
Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn,  all  of  Keats'  unhappiness ;  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  all  the  stormy  impetuosity  of  Beethoven.  The 
works  are  worthy  regardless  of  the  personality  of  the  author. 
They  can  be  studied  and  loved,  as  are  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  by  generations  who  know  nothing  of  their  creator 
or  his  personal,  private  idiosyncracies.  They  lose  none  of 

their  value  if  they  were  first 

put    out    by    fraud.     Hamlet 

is  the  same  Hamlet,  whether 
written  by  a  play  actor  or  a 
scientist. 

This  attitude  of  the  college 
professor  is  shared  by  his  stu- 
dents, and  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.     The  earnest  men 
all     departments    of    the 


in 


university  have  it.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  students  see  religion  in 
its  spiritual  and  historical 
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aspects.  It  is  beautiful ;  it  is  old.  What  a  pity  that  modern 
life  is  laying  so  much  stress  on  the  ugly  and  new.  It  is  not 
only  that  students  are  less  happy,  but  that  some  beauty  is 
going  out  of  the  world  because  its  only  habitat,  the  human 
mind,  rejects  it.  The  pastor  has,  certainly,  a  definite  in- 
terest in  his  students,  but  no  less  a  one  in  his  God  and  the 
ritual  by  which  he  expresses  his  mystical  union  with  that 
God. 

'  I  'HE  physical  and  biological  scientists  often  go  further 
J_  in  their  interest  in  research,  and  their  lack  of  interest 
in  their  students.  Many  of  them  fight  shy  of  the  under- 
graduate, and  ask  nothing  better  than  to  be  left  alone  with 
a  few  chosen  spirits,  to  carry  on  their  investigations.  To 
all  of  these  people  education  is  real,  it  is  vital  both  for  its 
discoveries  and  for  what  it  preserves.  It  carries  on  and 
develops  the  contribution  that  distinguishes  man  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal  world. 

The  psychiatrist's  viewpoint  is  entirely  different.  To  him 
the  person  is  of  profound  importance,  and  his  work  has 
chiefly  a  diagnostic  or  a  therapeutic  value.  His  evaluation  is 
too  often  on  the  basis  of  what  is  revealed  of  the  person  be- 
hind the  activity,  rather  than  the  activity  itself.  Religion  is 
an  outlet,  art  a  compensation,  science  the  expression  of  a 
dislocated  libido.  The  college  professor  is  nervous  in  his 
presence,  because  he  fears  that  he  will  be  translated  rather 
than  understood.  His  non-conforming  attitudes  are  inter- 
preted, traced  back  to  some  personal  idiosyncracy.  The 
English  professor  who  chuckles  too  audibly  at  Restoration 
literature  is,  perhaps,  finding  relief  for  a  repressed  emo- 
tional or  sexual  life.  The  same  is  likely  to  be  true  of  the 
biologist  whose  experiments  are  too  closely  connected  with 
the  functions  of  reproduction.  And  the  scientist  who  reaches 
his  laboratory  hatless,  tieless,  at  crack  o'  dawn  is  obviously 
in  need  of  treatment. 

When  it  comes  to  the  student,  the  situation  becomes  even 
more  incomprehensible.  The  whole  educative  process  is  looked 
upon  in  terms  of  adjustment  and  therapeutics.  The  intrinsic 
importance  of  a  course  or  an  idea  is  slurred  over,  while  its 
possible  effect  on  the  mental  and  emotional  health  of  the 
student  is  given  first  place.  A  lad  joins  the  Atheist  Club, 
or  the  Liberal  Club,  or  expresses  great  interest  in  com- 
panionate  marriage,  or  Renaissance  art,  or  fifth  century 
Athens;  he  likes  to  be  alone  on  occasion,  and  goes  off  for 
long  walks  in  the  country,  and  refuses  to  take  a  room  mate ; 
he  is  out  of  step  here  or  there;  the  tendency,  on  the  part 
of  the  psychiatrist,  is  to  look  at  it  as  a  manifestation  of  a 
disorder  that  needs  studying.  It  may  lead  to  mental  ill- 
health.  Not  what  the  untrained  professor  would  call  in- 
sanity, but  what  he  might  think  of  untechnically  as  un- 
happiness  or  misfit-ness.  The  professor  thinks  of  Shelley, 
and  has  a  secret  fondness  for  the  boy.  He  is  loth  to  see 
a  return  to  health  and  normality.  The  psychiatrist  thinks 
of  the  literary  outpourings  of  his  neurotic  patients,  and 
steps  in  to  save  him.  It  seems  to  be  a  real  tussle,  with  no 
middle  ground.  Carlyle  shouts  fiercely,  let  him  alone;  no 


one  ever  passed  a  law  compelling  people  to  be  happy.  To 
which  mental  hygiene  replies,  hmm — dyspepsia! 

One  who  has  been  interested  in  both  points  of  view  won- 
ders a  little  at  the  unnecessary  antagonism.  Both  the  stu- 
dent and  his  work  are  important,  and  college  education  can 
afford  to  neglect  neither.  The  psychiatrist  is  on  the  wrong 
track  when  he  cheapens  religion,  art  and  science  by  likening 
them  to  bicarbonate  of  soda,  excellent  though  that  be  in  its 
way.  It  is  just  as  unfortunate  for  the  professor  to  cheapen 
his  students  by  considering  them  as  mere  vehicles  for  pre- 
serving and  passing  on  his  beloved  subject.  A  comprehensive 
mental  hygiene  program  is  not  different  really  from  a  com- 
prehensive educational  one.  It  is  the  habit  of  thinking  in 
static,  mutually  exclusive  concepts  which  makes  the  difficulty 
seem  insurmountable. 

The  very  term  adjustment  implies  something  to  which 
to  adjust.  Education  makes  that  something  more  complex, 
varied,  beautiful.  The  boy  from  the  farm  is  introduced  to 
philosophy  and  science,  neither  of  which  will  increase  his 
pig  output.  He  is  shown  over  a  vast  intellectual  field  that 
he  would  never  have  touched  back  on  the  farm,  and  that 
he  might  be  happier  without.  He  is  introduced,  in  short, 
to  the  life  of  the  mind ;  to  things  which,  though  disturbing, 
will  not  fit  him  for  the  economic  and  biological  world  which 
the  unimaginative  think  is  the  only  reality.  He  runs  the 
awful  risk  of  having  his  curiosity  stimulated,  and  that  means 
misery  for  the  balance  of  his  days.  The  adjustment  he  must 
make  is  subtle  and  complex,  and  there  is  much  a  mental 
hygienist  can  do.  But  his  contribution  is  neither  accepted 
nor  desired  until  he  recognizes  the  life  of  the  mind  as  an 
objective  reality  equal  to  birth,  growth,  reproduction  and 
death ;  until  he  is  willing  to  evaluate  a  walk  in  the  country, 
a  woman's  desire  to  keep  her  maiden  name,  or  a  young  man's 
wish  to  distribute  handbills  in  the  cause  of  labor,  as  things 
important  in  themselves,  above  and  beyond  their  diagnostic 
value.  The  student  does  not  ask  the  psychiatrist  what  to 
think  in  order  to  be  healthy.  He  wants  to  know  how  he 
can  remain  healthy  without  fettering  his  mind ;  in  spite  of 
thinking  what  he  must  think,  loving  what  he  must  love. 
He  wants  health  without  spending  his  life  in  a  hypo- 
chondriacal  search  for  it.  Otherwise  he  can  do  without. 

T  will  be  no  easy  task  to  reconcile  these  embattled  hosts. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  professor  knows  little  of  the 
hygiene  of  the  mind,  while  the  psychiatrist  knows  just  as 
Httle  of  the  life  of  the  mind.  If  we  are  going  to  have  mental 
hygiene  in  the  colleges,  some  professors  and  psychiatrists  will 
have  to  make  great  sacrifices  and  spend  another  eight  or  ten 
years  perfecting  themseleves  in  each  other's  fields.  To  have 
some  few  people  able  to  understand  convexity  and  concavity 
at  the  same  time  is  the  only  way  of  breaking  through  air- 
tight professional  compartments.  At  present  it  is  sad,  but 
true,  that  while  one  would  hesitate  to  have  even  a  professor 
of  psychology  cure  one's  son  of  thumb-sucking,  he  would 
hesitate  just  as  long  before  turning  his  adolescent  daughter 
over  to  a  psychiatrist  in  order  to  cure  her  of  free  love. 


How  New  Is  New?  How  Free  Is  Free? 


By   ALTHA   LEAH   BASS 


A  all  the  so-called  free  schools  of  today  really  free  ? 
And  are  all  the  so-called  new  ones  new?    They 
dot   the   country,   or   rather   the   cities   and   the 
towns,    for   newness    and    freedom   have    hardly 
reached  the  rural  school  in  any  general  way;  they 
have  pretty  teachers  and  bright  new  equipment  and  bevies 
of  lovely  little  children  in  attendance. 

But  a  school,  to  be  free,  needs  more  than  a  name  like 
the  Play  School  and  brightly  painted  furniture  and  careful 
medical  inspection.  It  needs,  primarily,  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  has  to  do  only  incidentally  with  pea-green  chairs  and 
daily  examination  against  sniffles.  It  needs  to  be  based  on 
an  understanding  of  the  child  as  an  individual  who  has 
ideas  and  interests  and  preferences  of  his  own  and  who  is 
not  merely  preparing  to  live  but  is  actually  living  while  he 
is  going  to  school.  It  needs  to  have  its  roots  in  the  fertile 
soil  of  sound  psychology,  and  to  stand  under  no  chilling 
shadow  of  fear  or  of  false  moral  standards.  Happily,  such 
schools  do  exist  and  within  their  walls  children  thrive  in  an 
environment  of  physical  and  intellectual  and  spiritual  free- 
dom. They  have  existed  long  enough  to  establish  proof 
of  their  value  in  adult  lives.  But  are  not  many  of  the 
so-called  free  schools  still  the  old  schools  in  new  garb? 
Here  are  some  incidents  that  have  set  me  question- 
ing. 

Bobby  always  listened  intently  to  the  stories  told  in  his 
kindergarten.  He  learned  them  quickly,  repeated  them  at 
home  to  his  family  and 
used  phrases  from  them  on 
every  occasion  when  he 
could  fit  such  phrases  into 
the  situation  that  con- 
fronted him.  Several 
times,  during  the  story 
hour  at  his  school,  the 
children  had  been  told 
that  good  old  Norse  fairy 
tale  of  The  Giant  Who 
Had  No  Heart  in  His 
Body.  They  liked  it,  and 
those  who  liked  it  best 


was  being  presented.     "That  will  be  enough  of  your  story, 
Bobby.    You  may  sit  down." 

The  gaiety  in  Bobby's  face  gave  way  to  puzzlement;  he 
made  a  hurried  protest  that  he  had  not  finished  the  story 
he  had  made,  and  then  he  sat  down.  His  creation,  that  had 
filled  him  with  such  zest  and  merriment,  had  not  been  accept- 
able. And  his  creative  power,  unless  it  was  of  sturdy  and 
invincible  growth,  may  have  been  killed  in  that  kindergarten 
story  hour. 

At  little  Helen's  school  there  are  a  woman  physician  and 
a  nurse,  and  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  children's 
physical  welfare.  A  frequent  examination  of  each  child  is 
made,  and  elaborate  records  are  kept.  When  Helen  came 
into  the  doctor's  office  for  her  first  physical  examination, 
she  was  told  that  she  might  undress  to  be  weighed.  That, 
for  Helen,  was  a  simple  process.  She  kicked  out  of  two 
sandals  and  two  little  socks,  shed  a  pair  of  bloomers  and 
a  brief  bit  of  dress,  and  stood  lovely  and  unconscious  of 
herself  and  her  nakedness.  She  trotted  over  to  examine  the 
weighing  apparatus,  and  the  busy  doctor  looked  around 
from  her  charts. 

"Oh,  Miss  Sumner,"  she  called  quickly  to  the  nurse.  "The 
blanket!" 

Miss  Sumner  unfolded  a  blanket  and  wrapped  it  about 
Helen's  vigorous  little  body. 

"I'm  not  cold,  fank  you,"  Helen  protested,  but  the  blanket 
was  not  removed.  It  was  slipped  aside  when  measurements 

were  made  and  lowered 
when  the  little  girl's  chest 
and  lungs  were  examined, 
but  it  was  never  discarded. 
Since  that  time  Helen, 
like  Eve,  has  been  aware 
of  her  own  nakedness  and 
has  clothed  herself. 

John  was  the  only  child 
in  his  home,  and  was  one 
of  those  serene,  even-tem- 
pered children  who  know 
no  fears  and  anticipate  no 
evil.  He  had  never  had 


had  learned  it  almost  word  ColirlC5y  of  tlle  National  Kintl^art"  Association 


occasion  to  fight,  and  he 


for  word.  It  was  customary,  during  the  story  hour,  to  let 
the  children  contribute  occasionally,  if  they  had  some  inci- 
dent or  story  or  bit  of  verse  to  give. 

To-day  Bobby  rose  to  make  his  first  contribution  to  the 
story  hour.  His  eyes  sparkled ;  his  face  was  alight  with  the 
brilliance  of  the  idea  that  possessed  him ;  and  when  he 
started  to  speak  he  burst  into  a  merry  laugh.  He  had  con- 
ceived a  parody.  "Once  upon  a  time,"  he  began,  "there  was 
a  cuckoo  guy  who  had  no  brains  in  his  head.  'Alas,'  said  the 
cuckoo  guy,  'I  have  no  brains  in  my  head  and  so  I  cannot 
fink.'  " 

He  got  no  further.  The  teacher  was  plainly  upset  by  his 
introduction  of  slang  into  the  schoolroom,  and  she  could 
not  see  beyond  that  to  the  perfection  of  the  parody  that 


had  not  the  fighting  temperament.  But  one  day  two  boys 
a  little  older  than  he  found  him  when  he  was  playing  alone 
and,  driven  by  some  unsatisfied  curiosity  or  irresistible  desire 
to  show  their  superiority  in  age  and  strength,  almost  com- 
pletely undressed  him. 

"They  said  they  were  doctors  and  they  had  to  examine 
me — all  over,"  John  explained  in  a  troubled  voice  when  he 
came  carrying  his  clothes  home  to  his  mother. 

Then  his  mother  explained  that  he  must  protect  himself 
under  such  circumstances,  that  he  must  hit  or  kick  or  even 
scratch  and  bite  if  he  needed  to — in  other  words,  that  he 
must  fight  when  his  own  self-respect  demanded  it.  John's 
serenity  was  gone,  for  he  had  been  outraged  and  he  feared 
to  fight.  But  a  few  weeks  later,  when  the  same  little  boys 
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tried  to  lure  him  into  a  garage, 
he  fought  them  fiercely,  and  he 
gloried  in  his  victory.  He  had 
won  their  respect  and  had  proved 
himself  valorous.  His  eyes  were 
bright  again,  and  his  face  was 
serene. 

So  when  John  went  to  school 
he  had  learned  how  to  fight.  And 
when,  in  the  play-room,  a  little 
boy  struck  him,  he  proceeded  to 
make  use  of  his  knowledge.  In- 
stantly the  teacher  was  at  his 
|  side. 

Courtesy, Nat'l  Kindergarten Assoc.        "John,"    she    said    in    her    most 

repreving  voice.     "We  do  not  fight  here." 
"But  he  hitted  me,  and  I  have  to  fight  him." 
"No,  fighting  is  wrong.    If  another  child  hits  you,  you 
should  .iust  walk  away  and  wait  until  the  other  child   is 
ready  to  be  more  friendly." 

"Fighting  is  wrong,"  John  announced  to  his  mother  when 
he  came  home  that  day.  "Miss  Henderson  says  it  is,  and 
I  don't  fink  I  will  fight  anybody  any  more." 

The  world  of  right  and  wrong  that  he  has  been 
slowly  evolving  for  himself  is  in  tumult,  and  if  the 
two  older  boys  make  another  attempt  they  will  have 
their  way  with  him. 

The  trouble  in  all  these  instances  is  one  of  keep- 
ing up  appearances.  There  must  be  no  stories  circu- 
lated to  the  effect  that  a  visitor  to  the  doctor's  office 
happened  upon  a  child  naked  there;  there  must  be 
no  rumors  that  fighting  is  allowed  within  the  portals 
of  the  school.  Things  must  seem  bright  and  smooth 
and  decent  and  orderly,  even  at  the  cost  of  tumult 
in  one  child's  heart  or  of  the  repression  of  the  more 
inventive  little  minds. 

I  have  spent  mornings  in  a  demonstration 
school  of  some  reputation  and  found  that  it 
operates  like  clock-work.  But  at  what  cost? 


The  imperative  mood  prevails  in  the  room,  and  no 
child  is  unaware  of  it.  The  teacher  in  charge  has 
a  reputation  for  efficiency,  for  finding  time  for  rhythms  and 
music  and  stories  and  the  mid-morning  lunch  and  outdoor 
play,  in  a  way  that  makes  the  student-teachers  and  observers 
marvel  at  her.  But  woe  to  the  child  who  spills  his  water- 
colors  or  upsets  his  milk  in  that  school-room !  As  a  result, 
those  children  who  are  least  sure  of  themselves  avoid  new 
undertakings,  and  there  is  none  of  that  bold  venturing  that 
makes  for  confusion  or  delay  in  the  morning's  program  at 
the  same  time  that  it  makes  for  individual  development.  I 
have  seen  this  teacher,  when  one  of  her  fellow-teachers  comes 
into  the  room,  exchange  glances  of  superiority  and  patronage 
as  she  looks  up  from  the  game  or  the  drawing  that  is  in 
progress  in  her  room.  Her  children  watch  for  that  quick 
interchange  of  glances  now,  and  they  hate  it.  It  cools  their 
ardor  for  the  brightest  drawing,  the  gayest  play.  Under 
her,  teachers  are  being  taught  an  air  of  superiority  over  their 
charges,  a  false  standard  of  briskness  and  brightness,  a  false 
value  of  school-room  order. 

Can  we  call  our  schools  new,  in  spite  of  new  equipment  and 
new  terms,  such  as  interest  span  and  intelligence  quotient, 

when  the  old  false 
standards  of  decency 
and  order  prevail  ? 
Can  we  call  our 
schools  free,  when  a 
small  personality  is 
crushed  or  an  indi- 
vidual need  neglect- 
ed in  order  that  the 
group  may  not  be 
disrupted  ?  Would 
Bobby  and  Helen 
and  John  find  their 
problems  overlooked 
or  misunderstood  in 
i  a  school  that  is 
truly  new  and  free? 


A  School  That  Teaches  a  Community 


By  I.  S.  CALDWELL 


SEVEN  years  ago  I.  E.  Bryan,  after  completing  a 
course   in    Clarke    University,    came   to    Keysville, 
Georgia,    to   take   charge   of   a   little,   one-teacher 
school.    The  outlook  was  gloomy.    Keysville  was 
a  small  village  on  the  outskirts  of  which  there  lived 
a   few  colored   families.     In   the  hinterland,   including  the 
hills  and  valleys  adjoining  Briar  Creek,  there  were  many 
colored  families.    No  one  thought  much  of  the  school.    The 
poverty-stricken    colored    people    were    interested    in    the 
primitive  task  of  making  a  living.    Many  of  the  men  back 
in  the  hills  and  swamps  were  not  averse  to  gaining  a  living 
by  distilling  liquor  and  disposing  of  it  to  passing  strangers 
or  taking  it  by  night  to  Augusta  twenty  miles  away.    A 
good  school  was  about  the  last  thing  that  many  of  these 
people  wanted.    In  fact,  they  did  not  know  enough  to  want 
a  school. 

With   very   little   encouragement    from    either    race,    the 
new  teacher  began   to  lay   plans   for   a   Rosenwald   school 


building.  With  unusual  tact,  steering  a  middle  course  be- 
tween Negro  indifference  and  undercover  white  hostility, 
and  with  persistent  effort  continued  over  a  period  of  two 
years,  Bryan  convinced  his  people  that  the  little,  one- 
teacher  school  was  almost  worthless,  and  by  the  high 
character  of  his  work  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  school 
authorities  of  Burke  County.  The  county  board  of  edu- 
cation gave  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  the  Rosenwald  Fund 
gave  eighteen  hundred,  and  the  work  of  building  the  school- 
house  was  done  by  the  teacher  and  the  colored  men  of  the 
community.  A  commodious  two-story  building  was  erected 
for  school  purposes,  and  a  five-room  cottage  was  built  as 
the  home  for  the  teachers.  The  state  vocational  teaching 
department  became  interested  and  paid  a  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal's salary,  and  later  the  vocational  board  paid  part  of 
the  salary  of  the  domestic  science  teacher. 

After   the   school-house    was  completed    the   question    of 
furniture  came  to   the   fore,   and   the  question   has  not  yet 
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been  answered.  The  county 
board  of  education  was  appealed 
to,  but  deflation  and  the  boll 
weevil  had  lowered  the  school 
revenues  to  such  an  extent  that 
funds  were  not  available.  The 
board  hopes  to  buy  lumber  for 
the  school  desks  this  year,  and 
the  principal  of  the  school  will 
build  them  by  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute specifications. 

At   the   present   time   there   is 

not  a  desk  in  any  of  the  school  rooms,  nor  is  there  a  seat 
of  any  kind  in  the  spacious  auditorium.  The  school  chil- 
dren bring  boxes,  chairs  and  benches  from  their  homes. 

The  teaching  force  now  numbers  five,  and  the  combined 
salary  of  the  five  is  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  month. 
The  principal  is  paid  one  hundred  dollars;  the  domestic 
science  teacher,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  normal  college,  is 
paid  fifty  dollars;  and  the  other  three  teachers  are  paid 
thirty  dollars  each.  The  principal  is  really  getting  less  than 
fifty  dollars  since  he  boards  the  teachers  at  ten  dollars  a 
month.  At  the  present  scale  of  prices,  ten  dollars  will  not 
cover  the  actual  cost  of  supplies. 

The  school  has  a  well-selected  library  of  three  hundred 
volumes  of  standard  literature  and  a  few  reference  volumes. 
Some  of  the  books  in  the  library  were  given  by  friends  of 
the  school  and  some  of  them  were  bought  by  the  principal. 
The  reading  room  in  connection  with  the  library  is  supplied 
with  the  best  type  of  monthly  magazines  and  weeklies. 
These  publications  are  used  extensively  by  the  pupils  in  the 
preparation  of  their  lessons  in  history  and  English.  The 
note  books  of  the  students  are  a  credit  to  the  school. 

Enrollment  has  increased  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  since  Bryan  took  charge.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  school  classes,  there  are  part-time  and  evening 
classes  for  adults.  The  latter  classes  now  number  twenty- 
seven  pupils  and  the  teacher  thinks  that  he  has  done  his 
most  effective  work  here.  Parents  who  go  to  school 
at  night  become  very  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  the 
day  school  attended  by  their  children. 

In  the  spring,  the  county  board  of  education  donated 
three  hundred  dollars  to  buy  a  canning  outfit.  The  teacher, 
being  a  good  carpenter  and  a  good  mechanic,  built  the 
canning  house  and  installed  the  machinery.  The  result  of 
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The  accomplishments  of  the  Rosenwald 
Fund  usually  come  to  us.  in  statistical  re- 
ports of  schools  built,  rooms  added  and 
dollars  spent  (see  The  Survey ,  November 
15,  1926,  p.  2l6).  .Here  is  an  account  of 
the  work  of  that  fund  in  terms  of  a  com- 
munity re-made  through  its  school  and  of 
opportunity  /or  a  teacher  with  a  vision. 
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the  first  year's  canning  was  a 
decided  success.  Bryan  persuaded 
fifty  colored  families  to  grow 
vegetables  for  canning  purposes. 
The  gardens  were  planted  and 
cultivated  under  his  supervision. 
Cans  were  bought  in  car  lots 
and  the  canning  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  twenty 

thousand  cans  of  tomatoes  were 

sold  to  one  wholesale  grocer,  at 

Baltimore  prices,  and  each  of  the  fifty  families  had  from 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred  cans  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
for  home  consumption. 

The  agriculture  class  is  taught  by  the  project  method. 
The  project  pupils  last  year  numbered  thirty-seven. 
The  young  people  are  beginning  to  see  things  in  a 
new  light.  Several  youths  who  had  quit  the  farm  in 
disgust  and  gone  to  distant  cities  and  secured  jobs, 
heard  of  the  revolution  that  was  taking  place  in  their 
old  home  community  and  have  returned  and  gone  to  work 
with  a  will. 

When  Bryan  went  to  Keysville,  the  more  ambitious 
Negroes  had  become  discouraged,  and  a  considerable  number 
had  already  gone  north  to  work  in  coal  mines  or  in  iron 
mills.  But  a  change  is  taking  place.  Bryan  understands 
that  ignorance  and  improvidence  have  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  his  race.  He  is  making  a  brave  and  successful  effort 
to  remove  the  handicap,  and  is  winning  out  in  what  many 
thought  was  a  hopeless  fight. 

If  there  were  enough  Bryans  to  man  all  the  schools  in 
Georgia,  the  proverbial  "bad  Negro"  would  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  white  man  is  beginning  to  see  that 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  farmer  is  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  economic  development  of  the  state. 
Economists  have  shown  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
farms  operated  by  tenant  farmers  are  operated  at  a  loss. 
In  this  case  either  the  land-owner,  the  supply  man,  or  the 
tenant  must  suffer.  In  many  cases  all  share  a  part  of  the 
loss.  The  greatest  causal  factor  in  this  unprofitable  business 
is  that  men  are  tilling  the  soil  who  have  no  training  and 
hence  little  skill  as  farmers.  A  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
and  schools  of  the  Bryan  type  would  remedy  an  almost 
intolerable  situation. 


An  International  Clearing  House 


By  CONSTANCE  MORLEY 


A  Algerian  community   wants   plans  for  building  a 
modern  public  schoolhouse.    A  Turkish  committee 
is  unable  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  program  ef 
study  for  boys  in  their  'teens.    A  rural  teacher  in 
Nevada  wants  her  geography  class  to  have  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  oriental  viewpoints  and  customs  than  they  can 
gain  from  school  texts.    Somewhere  in  the  world  some  one 
has  collected  the  facts  or  worked  out  the  method  that  would 
solve  these  and  similar  educational  problems.    But  how  are 
remote  and  isolated  groups  to  tap  the  appropriate  sources 
of   information?     Machinery   for   international   cooperation 
among  educators,  as  among  so  many  other  groups,  was  set 
up  not  long  ago  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  now,  after 


an  experimental  two-year  period,  is  functioning  smoothly 
and  effectively. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  Jean-Jaques  Rousseau  must 
already  be  known  among  all  those  interested  in  education. 
It  is  primarily  a  training  school  for  teachers.  The  students 
are  free  to  choose  their  own  courses  and  to  follow  the  lines 
which  interest  them  most.  Associated  with  the  institute 
there  is  a  very  modern  psychological  laboratory,  an  able 
body  of  men  trained  in  educational  science,  and  an  experi- 
mental school.  Former  students  at  the  institute  now  occupy 
responsible  positions  in  many  countries. 

From  this  center  with  its  large  library  which  includes- 
educational  material  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  art 
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international  associa- 
tion of  education  has 
been  developed.  The 
International  Bureau 
of  Education  was  in- 
augurated in  April, 
1926,  by  the  Rousseau 
Institute,  with  the 
support  of  a  com- 
mittee including  the 
secretary  for  public 
education  of  the  Can- 
ton of  Geneva,  the 
director  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office, 
a  representative  of  the 
League  of  Nations, 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  with  other  people 
connected  with  important  institutions  in  Geneva.  It  is 
managed  by  a  council  of  seventeen  members  of  nine  different 
nationalities.  Professor  Pierre  Bovet,  of  the  University  of 
Geneva,  is  director.  It  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
International  Labor  Office  and  with  the  Institute  of  In- 
tellectual Cooperation  under  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  bureau  functions  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  elementary  and  secondary  education,  public 
and  private.  Its  sources  of  information  are  the  documents 
furnished  by  recognized  educational  bodies,  interviews  with 
experts,  and  the  reports  of  its  members  and  some  one 
hundred  and  sixty  correspondents  in  fifty-six  countries. 

Through  scientific  research,  the  bureau  contributes  to  the 
solution  of  problems  in  child  psychology,  the  science  of 
education,  tests  and  methods  of  examination,  school  con- 
ditions, etc.  It  held  last  year  at  Prague  a  most  successful 
conference  on  What  the  School  Can  Do  for  Peace,  attended 
by  four  hundred  and  fifty  educationalists  from  many  dif- 
ferent states.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  inter- 
national school  correspondence  in  modern  languages  and 
in  Esperanto ;  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  of  children  be- 
tween countries;  clubs  and  homes  for  foreign  students  and 
also  international  camps  and  conferences.  New  methods  of 
teaching  peace,  and  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
were  brought  forward,  and  the  idea  emphasized  that  there 
need  be  no  opposition  between  love  of  country  and  love  of 
humanity,  but  that  the  patriotism  of  the  majority  of  children 
and  teachers  in  all  countries  is  capable  of  being  purified  and 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane. 

The  bureau  during  the  last  two  years  has  held  a  very 
complete  exhibition  of  textbooks  in  history,  geography  and 
civics,  written  with  an  international  outlook.  It  has  made 
a  bibliography  of  these  volumes  in  English,  French  and 
German  which  is  in  great  demand.  A  more  complete  edition 
is  in  preparation. 

A  small  conference  of  experts  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  Education  will  be  held  this  spring 
to  study  the  problems  of  bilingualism,  a  sore  subject  with 
many  minority  countries  such  as  India  and  some  of  the 
Balk  .1  states.  This  difficulty  has  invariably  been  clouded 
by  political  issues.  The  bureau  wishes  to  have  it  studied 
solely  in  its  educational  aspects,  in  relation  to  the  effect  on 
the  child  of  carrying  on  his  school  work  in  a  language 
foreign  to  him. 

Another  important  function  of  this  bureau  is  its  work  of 
coordination  among  other  international  organizations 
working  along  the  same  lines.  It  believes  that  with  in- 


telligent cooperation  work  will  not  be  duplicated  and  much 
time  and  effort  will  be  saved  for  educators  who  are  devising 
and  testing  new  theories  and  methods  in  the  schools  of  their 
respective  countries.  To  this  end  the  bureau  confers  with 
visitors  from  all  over  the  world  and  replies  to  hundreds  of 
letters  of  inquiry. 

'  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  International  Bureau 
tries  to  dictate  or  impose  any  one  system  or  uniform  plan 
of  education.  It  furnishes  the  facts,  and  then  tries  to  pro- 
mote the  full  development  of  the  national  genius  of  each 
people,  to  make  one  known  and  understood  by  the  other. 
In  the  words  of  a  member  of  its  founding  committee: 
"The  International  Bureau  of  Education  surely  will  not 
be  snowed  under  by  mere  paper  and  words.  It  must  be 
living,  and  give  tangible  proof  of  its  life;  it  must  be  free 
from  all  taint  of  bureaucracy.  So  it  will  be  a  powerful 
manifestation  of  life-force,  a  burning  sun  from  which  will 
shine  forth  humanitarian  ideals  and  a  universal  tolerance 
acceptable  to  all,  no  matter  what  their  religious  or  political 
convictions." 


"INTERNATIONAL  fellowship  through  schoolboy  contacts" 
is  the  objective  of  a  new  plan  for  a  summer  of  study  and 
travel  abroad  for  a  group  of  American  boys,  announced  by  a 
committee  of  headmasters  of  boys'  academies  in  this  country. 
Twelve  preparatory  schools  are  cooperating  in  the  new  project. 
The  summer  vacation  course  will  be  tried  experimentally  in 
France  in  1928.  This  first  vacation  school  will  be  located 
at  the  Chateau  du  Montcel  near  Versailles,  a  4O-acre  country 
estate  which  has  been  turned  into  a  school  for  French  boys. 
Here  the  American  group  will  be  associated  with  French  youths 
in  classes,  sports  and  trips.  The  group  will  sail  from  New 
York  July  7  and  spend  six  weeks  at  Montcel,  with  trips  to 
points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  They  will  visit 
Geneva,  Lausanne  and  London  before  returning  via  Liverpool 
and  Montreal.  The  expense  for  each  boy  is  estimated  at  $700. 
In  the  course  at  Montcel,  the  boys  will  spend  three  hours  at 
study  each  morning,  which  will  include  French  conversation 
lessons  and  lectures  on  the  social,  economic  and  cultural  his- 
tory of  France.  W.  Huston  Lillard  of  Tabor  Academy, 
Marion,  Mass.,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

CONVENIENT  in  size  and  attractive  to  read  are  the  re- 
prints of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  of  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education  held  in  Cleveland  last  summer, 
which  were  recently  issued  from  the  headquarters  of  the  or- 
ganization, 41  East  42  Street,  New  York.  The 
pamphlets  carry  such  titles  as  Some  Considera- 
tions in  Adult  Education,  Urban  and  Rural 
Problems  in  Adult  Education,  Adult  Education 
in  Science,  Adult  Education  in  Citizenship, 
Labor's  Belief  in  Adult  Education.  Each  pam- 
phlet contains  one  or  more  papers  presented  at  the  conference, 
with  the  discussion  the  presentation  brought  out. 

A  TWO-DAY  nursery  school  conference  was  held  at  Vassar 
College  in  February  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Mildred 
Wimpfheimer  Nursery  School.  The  new  school  adds  to  the 
college  equipment  "a  laboratory  for  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  to  young  women  some  idea  of  how  little  children  work 
and  play  and  learn."  The  building,  built  in  English  manor 
style,  with  oak  panelling,  a  flagged  terrace  and  a  large  outdoor 
playground,  is  planned  for  a  group  of  thirty  children  from 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  months  to  four  and  one-half  years. 
There  will  also  be  a  summer  session  for  children  whose  parents 
are  enrolled  in  the  four  weeks  Institute  of  Euthenics. 


SOCIAL     PRACTICE 


The  Private  Practice  ot  Social  Work 


By  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 


THE   private  practice  of  social   work   is   the   poor 
vehicle   for  a   real   idea.     We  begin   to   hear  the 
phrase  now  and  then   in  the  face  of  an  unprece- 
dented   fever   of   organization,    of    revamping,    of 
legal  rescission  and  of  federation  among  social  work 
enterprises.     It  means  no  less  than  the  dawning  of  a  new 
chapter  in  the  profession  of  social  work. 

In  earlier  times — and  today  also,  for  the  most  part — 
charity  was  the  sympathetic  help  of  the  poor  and  the  un- 
fortunate by  persons  of  wealth  and  philanthropic  spirit. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  so  aided  his  vassals.  The  lord  of 
the  industrial  manor  so  aids  his  employes.  In  modern 
society  the  highly  privileged  citizen  counts  it  his  prerogative 
if  not  his  duty,  to  assist  the  poor — to  soften  the  rigors  of 
old  age,  to  leave  of  his  residue  or  surplus  in  trust  for  chari- 
table uses.  It  is  an  age  that  exemplifies  the  upgrowth  of 
that  "other-mindedness"  which  Kidd  identifies  as  the  index 
of  social  progress.  To  put  it  into  effect  there  have  sprung  up 
innumerable  charitable  institutions  and  agencies  devoted  to 
the  application  of  such  surplus  wealth  to  the  necessities  of 
the  poor. 

The  term  "social  work"  began  to  be  heard  when  organ- 
ized charity  reached  such  a  stage  in  its  development  that 
the  relief  of  the  individual  called  for  investigation  and  study 
of  his  needs  with  a  view  to  his  rehabilitation.  The  empha- 
sis turned  from  remedial  relief  to  preventive  social  service. 
But  the  equipment  with  which  the  budding  profession  of 
social  work  had  to  operate  related  almost  wholly  to  charity. 
It  was  bound  by  outgrown  purposes,  hopelessly  fixed  in 
charters  and  testamentary  trusts.  It  was  fortuitous  in 
growth  and  fragmentary  in  organization.  And  this  is  its 
condition  today.  Through  federation  there  is  a  blind  grop- 
ing toward  the  evolution  of  some  sort  of  i.n  integrated 
program  of  public  welfare  service.  We  speak  of  a  program 
— we  look  hopefully  toward  the  horizon,  straining  to  see 
some  consistent  philosophy  of  community  protection  and 
advancement.  But  we  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly;  mean- 
time we  have  come  face  to  face  with  a  query  that  does  not 
seem  to  have  disturbed  us  heretofore.  It  is  this :  Who  needs 
social  service?  In  the  answer  to  this  riddle  we  shall  find 
justification  for  the  use  of  this  new  phrase,  "the  private 
practice  of  social  work." 

Who  then  is  in  need  of  social  service?  Chris  Larsen  has 
worked  at  his  cobbler's  bench  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He 
has  raised  a  family.  He  is  now  old  and  too  unsteady  to  do 
good  work  at  the  bench.  He  has  no  savings  and  no  one 
to  look  after  him.  No  doubt  he  needs  help  during  his  last 
days.  Did  he  stand  in  need  of  "social  work"  before  he  had 
to  give  up  and  before  he  became  dependent,  but  when  de- 
pendency was  clearly  visible  in  the  offing? 

"Tufty"  Rivers  is  now  on  his  second  parole.  He  has 
been  through  probation  and  a  couple  of  commitments  to 
Juvenile  training  schools.  There  was  a  time  when  "Tufty" 


was  a  decent  "kid"  going  to  school  and  selling  papers  after- 
noons and  Saturdays.  Did  he  need  "social  service"  before  he 
first  became  delinquent? 

St.  John  Jedevie  is  a  merchant  with  a  good  business.  He 
makes  a  fair  income  and  applies  it  at  home.  At  the  moment 
we  see  him,  his  wife  has  fallen  into  the  practice  of  attending 
seances  and  has  become  infatuated  with  another  man.  The 
eldest  daughter  threatens  to  be  a  problem,  without  the 
mother's  leadership.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jedevie's 
family  life  is  headed  for  the  reef;  but  he  is  in  no  sense  a 
dependent.  Does  he  need  social  service? 

The  further  we  go  in  this  field  the  clearer  becomes  the 
truth  that  social  service  is  not  limited  to  poverty  and  de- 
pendency. It  applies  to  the  whole  of  society  and  relates 
chiefly  to  human  adjustments  wherever  they  are  found.  Its 
principal  grist  is  the  great  group  of  the  unprivileged,  since 
they  are  more  nearly  helpless.  But  as  it  advances  in  volume 
and  technique  we  shall  find  it  reaching  upward  more  and 
more  into  the  stratum  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  wealthy. 

Here  is  a  man  of  wealth  and  position  who  comes  to  a 
noted  psychiatrist  to  find  out  what  to  do  about  a  headstrong 
daughter.  He  and  his  wife  are  driven  to  desperation  by 
this  mite  of  flesh  who  appears  to  have  a  "pronounced  per- 
sonality." She  is  scornful  of  her  mother's  social  hypocrisy. 
Her  dad  is  out-of-date.  If  she  wants  to  stay  out  over  night, 
to  go  on  some  trip  with  a  boy  friend  without  a  chaperone, 
or  to  dress  "attractively,"  that's  strictly  her  own  business. 
She  is  the  fellow  who  is  living  her  life.  Dad  has  lost 
faith  in  his  daughter.  He  fears  sex  delinquency.  She  is 
a  little  fool,  that's  all.  Now  what  shall  he  do?  He  has 
money  enough  to  carry  out  the  specialist's  prescription,  no 
matter  what  it  may  be. 

BY  skill  and  good  fortune  the  psychiatrist  discovers  the 
key  to  this  girl's  mental  difficulty ;  and  with  a  carefully 
planned  program  of  his  making,  Mother,  Dad  and  emanci- 
pated Daughter  reach  a  sound  basis  for  home  life.  Inci- 
dentally, the  psychiatrist  in  question  conducts  a  research 
service  which  began  with  juvenile  delinquents;  but  which 
at  the  present  time  finds  more  than  half  its  intake  in  the 
pre-delinquency  field,  reaching  out  always  to  the  preventive 
aspect  of  service. 

A  young  man  of  fine  appearance,  with  an  income  of  be- 
tween ten  and  twelve  thousand  a  year,  came  recently  to  a 
social  worker  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  bar.  He  said, 
I  wish  to  retain  you  as  my  legal  adviser  in  a  difficulty  which 
is  giving  me  much  trouble.  I  understand  that  what  I  may 
say  to  you  will  be  a  privileged  communication.  Thereupon 
he  related  a  story  of  twenty  years  of  crooked  living  which 
without  identifying  any  one  offense  showed  that  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  gang  as  a  small  boy  and  had  never  had  a  friend 
strong  enough  to  draw  him  away  from  it.  Now  his  wife — 
thus  far  in  ignorance — had  found  (Continued  on  page 
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Hebrew  letter  designs,  the  chariot 
of  fire,  and  Chanisho  Oser  B'Shuat 
(The  Fifth  Day  of  the  Fifth  Month 
— The  Day  of  the  Fruits  of  Jerusa- 
lem) from  the  collection  of  the 
Children's  Art  Scliool 


Plumbing  Personality 

The  Use  of  Art  in  a  Social  Program 


A 'OP  the  centers  maintained  by  the  General  District 
Service  of  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Boston 
are  the  studios  of  the  Children's  Art  School,  which 
is  one  of  the  units  of  the  Service  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jeannette  Greenberg.    Here  with  pencil,  brush,  and 
clay,  Jewish  children  are  encouraged  to  express  through  art 
their  understanding  of  their  experiences  in  their  homes,  the 
synagogue,  in  the  Hebrew  School,  and  in  their  daily  life 

in    a    rushing    Ameri- 
can  city.    Three  hun- 
dred pupils,  ranging  in 
age     from     seven     to 
twenty-five    years,    are 
enrolled    this    year    in 
the     score     of     classes 
thus    maintained    in 
Roxbury,     Dorchester, 
the    West    End    and 
the  South  End. 
While     the 
art    work    of 
the   District 
Service  is  pri- 
marily part  of 
its  educational 
pro/gram     in 

these  communities,  it  is  tied  in  closely  with  all  of 
the  other  activities  of  the  service.  The  classes  are 
organized  through  the  assistance  of  the  community 
worker  in  each  center,  who  exercises  no  small  in- 
fluence upon  her  energetic  youngsters.  The  case 
workers  are  constantly  in  touch  with  it,  conferring 
upon  the  mutually  interesting  or  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  some  child,  perhaps  questions  pertaining  to 
scholarships  for  further  study  in  the  older  children, 
health,  or  vocational  guidance.  The  psychiatrist 
refers  boys  and  girls  who  need  this  particular  kind 
of  recreation  and  release  and  in  turn  proves  a 
stimulating  leader  of  the  art  teachers'  discussions. 
The  furnishing  of  the  studios  is  the  work  of 
the  children — stencilled  curtains  against  the  win- 
dows, delicate  lamp  shades  softening  the  lights, 
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decorative   pictures   on 

the  walls.  The  staff  of 

the    Art     School     are 

members  of  the  house 

committees  of  the  cen- 
ters,   and    carry    into 

these    the    gay    posters 

and     original     designs 

whenever  possible.    At 

the   North   Russell 

Street    Center,    which 

houses    the    largest 

studio,  the  office  and 
supply  headquarters,  various  experiments  are  tried  which 
are  extended  to  the  others  when  they  prove  successful  and 
finances  permit.  These  include  now  a  little  theater,  or 
again  a  picture  library,  or  a  workshop  where  advanced  stu- 
dents may  take  and  fill  orders  for  designs. 

Exhibitions   of   the  work   of   the   Children's  Art   School 

have  been  held  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of 
Social  Work,  and  the 
Public  Museum  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  and  the  col- 
lection from  which  the 
accompanying  illustra- 
tions are  reproduced 
will  next  be  shown  at 
the  Cleveland  Museum 
and  various  Jewish 
centers  and  synagogues 
in  that  city,  and  thence 
on  to  Detroit,  Colum- 
bus, and  back  to  a 
number  of  New  Eng- 
land cities  later  in  the 
season. 

The  exhibits  include 
pure  design  using  He- 
brew letters,  experi- 
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ence  pictures,  original  illustrations  of  subjects  from  the 
Bible  and  Hebrew  literature,  oil  paintings  of  Jewish  life, 
batik  work,  lamp-shades  using  Hebrew  motif,  decorative 
objects,  and  pieces  of  modelling  from  clay  and  soap. 

"Few  of  these  children,"  declares  the  program  used  at 
one  exhibition,  "have  previously  received  instruction  in  the 
arts.  Their  teachers  are  friends  as  well  as  guides.  Through 
a  true  understanding  of  the  child  they  develop  his  artistic 
talents  by  means  of  individual  as  well  as  group  instruction. 
It  is  this  drawing  out,  this  plumbing  of  personality,  that 
gives  art  an  advantage  as  a  form  of  education.  .  .  .  The 
finest  picture  of  all  is  the  child  himself,  happy  and  en- 
thusiastic, absorbed  in  his  work  whatever  be  the  medium  of 
expression.  Art  is  teaching  him  the  principles  of  order, 
harmony,  balance  and  rhythm — the  laws  of  life  and  beauty." 


THE  expression  of  original  concepts  is 
encouraged  in  the  young  students  of 
the  Children's  Art  School,  as  well  as  the 
interpretation  of  their  experience  in  home, 
school,  and  other  communal  activities. 
Two  drawings  from  the  collection  ex- 
hibited this  year. 


Man  and  Nature,  by  H.  B.  aged  thirteen 


Fear,  by  E.  R.  aged  ten 
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(Continued  from  page  767)  him  out;  and  he  was  about 
to  lose  his  home,  his  wife  and  baby.  This  jolted  him  into 
a  new  realization.  He  wanted  to  make  a  right-about- 
face.  Would  the  lawyer  use  his  social  service  experience 
and  help  him?  The  result  was  a  plan  of  honest  employ- 
ment, though  at  small  pay,  in  which  the  employer  was  a 
trusted  helper.  Thus  far  it  has  been  successful. 

This  same  social-worker-attorney  was  surprised  one  day 
to  receive  a  call  from  two  lawyers  representing  petitioner 
and  respondent  in  the  unusual  case  of  an  application  of  a 
husband  for  a  decree  removing  his  two  children  from  the 
care  and  control  of  their  mother.  The  alleged  difficulty 
was  that  the  mother  suffered  from  mental  disease.  By  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  the  court  made  this  attorney  a  referee 
to  examine  all  the  facts  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mother's  condition  and  the  best  interests  of  the  children. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  the  referee's  findings  should  be 
the  only  evidence  submitted  to  the  court  on  the  issue  whether 
the  children  should  be  so  removed.  The  referee  having 
found  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  children  to  be  removed, 
a  decree  to  that  end  was  entered  and  the  attorney  continued 
as  referee  to  determine  when  and  in  what  manner  the 
mother  might  visit  and  have  contact  with  her  children. 

This  was  the  case  of  a  man  of  property.  It  would  hardly 
have  been  satisfied  by  usual  legal  procedure — it  needed 
social  service. 

In  like  manner  comes  also  the  highly  bred,  sensitive  wife 
of  an  equally  wellbred  gentlemen,  who  is  nevertheless  a 
sufferer  from  recurrent  insanity  of  the  manic-depressive 
type.  As  an  inventor  of  note,  he  is  a  man  of  large  income. 
As  a  victim  of  psychosis  he  is  a  waster  of  all  his  substance 
and  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  his  courageous  wife. 

Shall  he  be  committed  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane?  He 
has  a  horror  of  being  shut  up  in  such  a  living  death.  Thus 
far  he  has  managed  to  escape  from  every  one  in  which  he 
has  been  placed.  The  lawyers  know  the  procedure  for 
commitment.  They  can  advise  with  regard  to  what  condi- 
tions are  usually  committable.  But  they  are  helpless  when 
they  try  to  solve  the  tragic  problem  of  this  devoted  wife. 

In  this  case  a  social  worker,  after  becoming  a  friend  of 
the  husband  became  also  his  conservator  and  now  attends 
to  his  property  with  the  frank  understanding  between  them, 
cordially  entered  into,  that  the  social  worker  will  step  in 
quickly  in  the  event  of  a  recurrence  of  the  psychosis  and 
secure  hospital  protection  and  care,  as  long  as  it  may  be 
needed.  It  was  not  exactly  a  lawyer's  job.  The  subject 
of  it  was  certainly  not  a  person  in  economic  distress.  Yet 
there  was  dire  need  of  social  service.  The  case  called  for 
the  construction  of  a  plan  which  would  protect  a  helpless 


wife  and  an  unfortunate  husband,  which  might  bring  back 
to  them  some  contentment  and  perhaps  even  a  degree  of 
happiness. 

The  farther  we  go  in  social  work  the  more  do  we  realize 
the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  social  work  is  limited  to  the 
dependent  and  the  poor.  An  interesting  fact  comes  to  light 
in  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  It  can 
probably  be  duplicated  in  any  first-class  general  hospital  in 
the  land.  In  that  institution  during  the  past  five  years,  it 
seems  to  be  those  patients  who  pay  the  full  ward  rates 
who  are  found  most  in  need  of  hospital  social  service.  The 
following  from  a  recent  report  of  the  hospital  social  service 
department  is  illuminating: 

These  five  years  have  clearly  proved  that  the  idea  of  social 
service  as  primarily  suitable  for  people  of  the  lower  economic 
level  is  unfounded.  The  wards  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  are  open  to  patients  who  can  pay  as  high  as  $21  a 
week.  About  one-third  of  the  patients  are  cared  for  free  of 
chirge;  another  third  pay  amounts  varying  from  $3  to  $18 
a  week;  while  another  third  pay  the  full  ward  rates.  No 
one  but  the  patient  himself  and  the  administration  knows  what 
financial  arrangements  have  been  made.  Ward  patients  are 
referred  to  us  by  the  doctors  for  the  service  we  can  render 
in  conjunction  with  medical  service,  irrespective  of  th  ir  finan- 
cial status.  An  analysis  of  the  group  of  patients  referred  from 
tl.^  medical  and  surgical  wards  during  1925  shows  the  follow- 
ing facts:  I.  The  1,382  patients  referred  comprise  25  per 
cent  of  all  patients  admitted  to  the  medical  and  surgical  wards 
during  the  year.  2.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  these  1,382  patients 
were  paying  the  full  ward  rates. 

The  Massachusetts  General  has  just  opened  a  special  hos- 
pital for  people  of  moderate  means.  It  has  a  fully  equipped 
hospital  social  service  department. 

We  must  be  careful  how  we  appraise  the  new  element 
in  such  examples  as  these.  It  is  not  that  such  cases  have  not 
existed  before.  There  has  never  been  a  time,  probably,  when 
persons  in  distress  either  of  mind  or  of  body  did  not  seek 
out  those  in  whom  they  could  repose  confidence,  and  enlist 
their  help.  Every  community  has  its  professional  men — its 
lawyers,  its  doctors,  its  engineers — who  keep  themselves 
fairly  poor  through  their  generosity  in  service.  The  new  cir- 
cumstance is,  rather,  that  the  community  is  coming  to  recog- 
nize the  social  engineer  as  a  professional  servant  who  has 
skill  and  can  help ;  who  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  who  can 
stand  for  social  welfare  even  in  the  handling  of  individual 
interests.  The  private  practice  of  social  work  is  bringing 
to  that  new  profession  a  recognition  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  charity. 


Toward  a  Living  Wage  for  Social  Workers 


By  JOSEPH 

Social  workers  should  not  be  ashamed  to  ask  for  a  living 
wage.  .  .  .  Stop  talking  about  doing  things  for  the  good  of 
humanity  and  humanize  yourselves.  .  .  .  We  have  standards 
of  culture,  education  and  living  to  live  up  to.  ...  In  order  to 
cultivate  the  proper  outlook  upon  life,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
living  wage.  .  .  . 

IN  the  early  part  of   1926  several  social  workers  heard 
these  remarks  delivered   from  a  speaker's  stand.     The 
thoughts  fell  upon  fertile  soil  and  stirred  restlessly  as 
they  germinated.    This  restlessness  was  transmitted  to 
fellow-workers  in  one  organization  and  spread  slowly  among 


Q.  RIZNIK 

organizations  included  in  the  New  York  Federation  for 
the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies.  The  seeds 
sprouted  and  to  take  care  of  the  young  plants,  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Association  of  Federation  Social  Workers 
was  born.  In  April,  1926,  eighteen  social,  medical  and 
psychiatric  case  workers  representing  ten  agencies  under 
the  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic 
Societies,  attended  the  first  meeting.  In  December,  1927, 
out  of  165  eligible  case  workers,  120  were  members  in  good 
standing  in  the  new  organization.  New  members  are  being 
enrolle^  every  month.  Every  one  of  them  is  mind  and  soul 
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with  the  association  constitution,  evolved  through  discussion 
and  investigation,  which  has  for  its  preamble: 

That  the  remuneration  of  field  workers  contrasts  unfavor- 
ably as  a  living  wage  with  that  of  teachers  and  skilled  industrial 
workers. 

That  the  lack  of  financial  incentive  to  continue  in  field  work 
causes  the  loss  to  staffs  of  experienced  workers  who  might 
much  prefer  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  important  branch 
of  work. 

That  for  these  reasons  the  turnover  in  staffs  of  social 
workers  is  excessive. 

That  this  loss  to  staffs  involves  economic  waste  and  a  low- 
ering of  the  quality  of  work. 

To  avoid  any  chance  or  appearance  of  duplication,  the 
new  organization  consulted  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  before  launching  its  program  and  was  told 
that  small  groups  can  work  for  standards  and  gain  recog- 
nition through  intensive  work  among  its  own  members. 
If  the  standards  are  substantially  the  same,  benefits  will 
accrue  not  only  to  the  individual  group  but  to  the  whole 
field.  With  this  recognition  from  the  American  Association, 
work  continued  rapidly  upon  a  constitution.  The  aims  are 
few  but  pertinent :  to  standardize  requirements  for  workers ; 
to  achieve  minimum  salary  schedules  commensurate  with 
training  required  and  cost  of  living;  to  retain  experienced 
workers  in  the  field  by  regular  increase;  to  standardize  the 
case  load ;  to  establish  health  insurance. 

Of  the  more  than  one  thousand  employes  connected  with 
the  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic 
Societies,  only  165  are  eligible  case  workers.  The  require- 
ments for  membership  in  the  Association  of  Federation 
Social  Workers  are  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and  the  American 
Association  of  Hospital  Social  Workers.  Not  only  are  in- 
dividuals enrolled  but  organization  membership  has  been 
provided  for  on  the  basis  of  staff  councils.  Each  organization 
forms  its  own  council  from  the  workers  who  are  eligible  to 
individual  membership.  Each  council  sends  representatives 
to  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  council.  This  executive  committee  con- 
ducts the  business  of  the  organization. 

Much  of  the  time  during  the  two  years  since  the  forma- 
tion of  this  association  has  been  given  over  to  the  work  of 
organization,  yet  there  are  several  tangible  results  which 
the  organization  has  to  show. 

As  executives  and  trustees  of  agencies  are  not  eligible 
for  membership,  staff  representatives  invited  the  executives 
and  trustees  of  their  agencies  to  a  joint  meeting  last  June, 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  adopting  the  association  admis- 
sion requirements  as  the  future  requirements  for  a  position 
at  the  minimum  salary  with  the  agencies  represented  at  the 
meeting.  Executives  and  trustees  showed  a  general  willing- 
ness to  adopt  the  standards,  but  declared  that  trained 
workers  were  unavailable.  A  discussion  of  the  practical 
reasons  for  this  difficulty  led  naturally  to  the  question  of 
salaries.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  a  joint  committee  rep- 
resenting trustees,  executives  and  staffs  was  formed  to  study 
the  entire  matter.  The  cooperation  of  the  three  interested 
groups — trustees,  executives,  and  staffs — is  an  encouraging 
advance  toward  democratic  control  of  policy  in  social  work. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  impetus  is  coming  from  below, 
that  is,  from  the  staff  workers. 

A  comprehensive  program  has  been  mapped  out  for  1928. 
The  outstanding  feature  is  the  encouragement  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Federation  Social  Workers  of  further  profes- 
sional study  among  the  members.  This  is  to  counteract 


the  plaint  of  executives  that  trained  workers  are  unavailable. 

The  question  of  salaries  which  the  anonymous  speaker 
stressed  so  strongly  at  the  beginning  has  assumed  minor 
importance.  The  outstanding  aim  is  the  standardization  of 
requirements  in  professional  social  work.  The  association 
feels  that  the  "living  wage"  will  take  care  of  itself,  with 
the  furtherance  of  study  among  its  members,  the  standardi- 
zation of  types  of  requirements  for  social  workers  employed 
in  organizations  under  the  Federation  for  the  Support  of 
Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies,  and  the  standardization  of 
the  case  load  so  that  it  is  compatible  with  doing  best  work 
within  a  reasonable  time  limit. 

Executives  and  trustees  of  the  affiliated  organizations  feel 
themselves  entirely  willing  to  cooperate  with  an  association 
which  aims  to  further  such  work.  With  this  growing  coop- 
eration of  trustees,  executives  and  staffs,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  social  worker  will  not  be  ashamed  to  ask  for  a  liv- 
ing wage  and,  with  the  standardization  aimed  at  by  the 
association,  will  receive  it  without  the  asking. 


A  FIVE-YEAR  program  of  rural  and  urban  evangelism 
seeking  to  remedy  overchurching  in  some  communities  and 
neglect  in  others,  to  be  submitted  to  all  the  churches  of  the 
country,  was  adopted  at  the  National  Church  Comity  Con- 
ference held  recently  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  the  Home 
Missions  Council  and  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions.  The  conference  was  attended  by  450  representatives 
of  nearly  three  score  church  bodies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  constituencies  aggregating  20,000,000  adult 
communicants.  The  meeting  was  unofficial  in  character  and 
its  action  is  not  binding  upon  any  communion.  The  program 
sponsored  by  the  three  national  councils  as  a  result  includes 
the  elimination  within  a  definite  period  of  all  competition 
between  denominations  whose  boards  are  constituent  to  the 
Home  Missions  Council  and  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions  in  which  the  use  of  home  mission  funds  is  involved; 
the  allocation  of  responsibility  for  unserved  areas  after  surveys 
have  been  made  by  teams  representing  all  church  communions 
concerned;  and  the  securing  of  cooperation  in  the  initiation  of 
any  necessary  projects  to  be  conducted  jointly  by  the  boards 
under  the  auspices  of  the  councils  of  Home  Missions,  under 
arrangements  similar  to  those  now  employed  in  the  conduct 
of  religious  education  in  Indian  schools,  or  at  Ellis  Island. 

UNDER  the  classification  of  335  applications  in  the  1927  an- 
nual report  of  the  Children's  Mission  to  Children  (Boston) 
appears  this  significant  note:  "Alcoholism  is  absent  from  this 
list.  In  three  years  this  has  been  the  primary  cause  but  once." 
Similar  evidence  of  the  decline  of  alcoholism  as  a  factor  in  the 
problems  of  social  agencies  of  Boston  appears  in  a  recent  study 
by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  of  the  delinquent  children  of 
2,155  families  referred  by  the  Central  Boston  Juvenile  Court 
to  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  for  psychiatric  study  between 
July  I,  1917,  and  June  30,  1925.  Alcoholism  of  the  parents 
was  found  to  be  directly  associated  with  the  number  of  times 
a  child  appeared  in  court.  In  1918,  33  per  cent  and  in  1919, 
41  per  cent  of  the  fathers  of  children  brought  before  the  Foun- 
dation were  found  to  have  been  alcoholic  in  the  year  before  the 
child  was  referred,  while  in  the  three  next  years,  following 
prohibition,  these  percentages  dropped  to  29  per  cent,  17  per 
cent  and  16  per  cent  respectively.  1923 -and  1924  showed  a 
rise,  though  still  well  below  the  years  preceding  prohibition. 
Among  the  fathers  reported  as  alcoholic  in  1918-19,  71  per 
cent  were  found  still  to  be  intemperate  in  1924-25,  while  29 
per  cent  were  not. 
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Sunlight  and  Health 

By   W.  W.   PETER,  M.D. 


FROM  our  twentieth  century  pinnacle  we  look  back 
and  down  upon  the  ancients — the  sun  worshippers 
for  instance.    To  us  how  very  elementary  was  their 
philosophy!     They  allowed  their  belief  that  life  on 
earth    depended    upon    the   sun    to    determine    their 
whole  system  of  living  and  thinking.     We  make  no  such 
mistake  as  that.    Sunlight  has  its  place,  of  course,  but  what 
we  put  first  is  to  work  and  live  just  the  way  we  want  to. 
If  this  sunlight  of  the  ancients  cannot  accommodate  itself 
to  our  modern  civilization,  sunlight  just  has  to  be  sacrificed. 
There  are  many  differences  between  us,  and  not  all  of 
them  in  our  favor.    They  lived  most  of  their  waking  hours 
in   the   open.     We   habitually   shut   ourselves    within    four 
walls  of  some  kind.     They  lived  scattered  over  large  areas. 
About  half  of  us  live  in  small  congested  areas.    Their  homes 
were  built  close   to   the   earth.     Our   crowded   tenements, 
apartments,   hotels,   mills   and   factories,   reach   to   the   sky. 
Even  their  poorest  had  natural  foods.     Many  of  our  rich 
do  not.    The  difference  between  us  and  the  ancients  is  largely 
one  of  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  sunlight. 

One  thing  which  happens  in  the  process  of  achieving  mod- 
ern civilization  is  that  the  type  of  disease  is  altered  in  char- 
acter. We  used  to  be  a  dirty,  vermin-infested  lot.  When 
we  reached  the  stage  of  better  cleanliness  we  left  typhus 
and  other  diseases  behind  with  the  dirt  of  those  centuries. 
Gradually,  however,  we  took  on  other  diseases.  Some  of 
these  are  directly  the  result  of  our  decreasing  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  fhe  sun  and  our  increasing  congestion.  Tuber- 
culosis and  rickets  are  part  of  the  price  the  modern  pale- 
face has  to  pay  for  living  in  herds,  shut  within  walls  or 
underground,  with  artificial  lights  and  on  denatured  foods. 
"Tuberculosis,"  says  Dr.  Milton  J.  Rosenau,  "is  the  most 
frequent  and  widespread  of  all  the  major  infections.  It  is 
a  disease  of  cattle  in  barns,  not  on  the  range;  chickens  in 
coops,  not  birds  in  nature  ;  monkeys  in  zoos,  not  in  the  jungle  ; 
men  in  houses,  not  primitive 
races.  In  this  country,  9  per 
cent  of  all  deaths  are  caused 
by  tuberculosis." 

About  rickets  the  same 
writer  says: 

Rickets  Is  a  nutritional  dis- 
order due  to  lack  of  sunshine 
and  faulty  diet.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease of  civilization  brought  on 
by  artificial  livir.g.  The  dis- 
ease is  characterized  by  an  al- 
teration in  the  structure  and 
growth  of  bone?,  which  be- 
come enlarged  at  the  extrem- 
ities and  so  soft  that  they  bend 
under  the  weight  of  the  body. 
It  occurs  during  the  first  two 
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of  light  vihich  are  more  than  800  millimicrons  long,  from 
crest  to  crest,  vie  feel  as  heat,  though  <we  cannot  see  them.  When 
they  are  between  400  and  800  millimicrons  long,  they  are  visible, 
forming,  according  to  their  length,  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 
Beyond  purple,  or  "ultraviolet,"  not  felt  and  unseen,  lies  the 
very  short  range  of  the  rays  which  prevent  or  heal  rickets. 
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years  of  life  when  growth  is  most  rapid.  Rickets  is  responsible 
for  bowed  legs,  knock  knees,  flat  feet  and  saber  legs;  and  is 
associated  with  the  rickety  rosary  [knobby  joints  between 
ribs  and  breast-bone],  pigeon  breast,  square  head  and  pot 
belly. 

Rickets  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  living  in  houses  on  a  dena- 
tured diet.  Primitive  man  lives  in  the  sunshine  and  on  natural 
food.  Savages  may  starve  and  may  become  victims  of  pestilence, 
but  do  not  develop  rickets.  Tropical  races  are  spared.  The 
Esquimos,  deprived  of  the  sun's  rays 
for  long  periods,  are  protected  by 
a  diet  rich  in  fish  oils  and  liver. 

Rickets  occurs  mostly  in  cities 
and  particularly  in  large  industrial 
centers.  It  is  the  most  common 
chronic  nutritional  disorder  occur- 
ring among  infants  of  the  temper- 
ate zone.  For  various  reasons  it  is 
more  often  overlooked  than  recognized.  It  does  not  appear  in 
the  mortality  tables  because  it  is  seldom  a  direct  cause  of 
death.  One  of  the  main  dangers  of  the  disorder  is  that  rachitic 
children  are  predisposed  to  infections  of  the  respiratory  tract. 
Infants  do  not  develop  rickets  in  the  summer  on  account  of  the 
protective  effect  of  the  sun's  rays.  This  is  due  to  the  ultra- 
violet radiations  and  not  to  the  visible  rays. 

Not  all  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  be  used  to  pervent  or  cure 
rickets.  We  sometimes  use  the  term  sunshine  as  we  use 
the  term  oxygen,  implying  that  the  composition  is  identical 
throughout.  But  sunshine  has  many  kinds  of  rays.  Only 
one  kind  stands  out  as  of  remedial  usefulness  in  rickets. 

The  separation  of  sunlight  into  its  component  regions  is 
determined  by  the  measurement  of  its  various  rays.  The 
length  of  a  light  wave  is  measured  from  crest  to  crest.  Rays 
from  50,000  to  800  units  in  length  are  relatively  long.  Heat 
•vaves  come  in  this  group.  Those  from  800  to  400  units 
include  all  the  visible  rays.  When  they  are  less  than 
400  units  in  length  they  are  called  ultraviolet  rays. 

These  figures  sound  large 
but  the  actual  unit  of  meas- 
urement is  inconceivably 
small.  Imagine  dividing  an 
inch  into  25,400,000  parts. 
One  such  part  constitutes  a 
unit  of  measurement  known 
as  a.  millimicron.  Whether 
long  or  short,  these  rays 
of  varying  length  come  to 
us  from  the  sun  over  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  93 
million  miles.  It  would  not 
seem  strange  if  most  of  them 
got  lost  en  route.  As  will  be 
explained  later,  many  of  them 
are  lost  on  the  last  lap  after 
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Drawings  from    The   Grow- 
ing   Child,    His    Needs    and 
Care,    by   Herman   N.   Bun- 
desen,     M.D.      Courtesy 
Chicago     Department    of 
Health. 


they  arrive  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  earth.    The  accom- 
panying   diagram,     based 
on  Rosenau,  may  help  in 
forming  a  picture  of  these 
three  groups  of  rays.   Those  to  the 
left,  the  infra  red  rays,  are  of  rela- 
tively long  wave  length.    We  can 
feel  their  heat  but  our  eyes  are  not 
so  constructed  as  to  see  them.   The 
middle  group  of  rays  vary  in  ex- 
treme  length   by  only   400  milli- 
microns.    Within    this    range    lie 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum.    When 

rays  of  600  millimicrons  strike  the  retina  of  the  eye  and  the 
impression  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  we  say  we  see  yellow. 
Longer,  and  it  is  some  form  of  red.  Shorter,  and  the  color 
varies  from  green  to  violet  depending  upon  their  length. 
The  rays  in  this  color  group  are  seen  and  not  felt. 

Shorter  than  400  units  the  rays  of  sunlight  pass  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  human  eye  to  record.  These  rays  are 
neither  seen  nor  felt.  Yet  that  these  rays  are  vital  and  can 
most  profoundly  affect  us  is  one  of  the  great  practical  dis- 
coveries of  science. 

As  an  example  is  the  experiment  with  sixty  school  chil- 
dren for  a  period  of  nine  months.  Thirty  had  access  to 
and  thirty  were  without  ultraviolet  rays  during  school 
hours.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  those  who  had  lived 
under  conditions  of  devitalized  sunlight  showed  9  per  cent 
less  coloring  matter  in  the  red  blood  cells,  three  and  one 
quarter  pounds  less  gain  in  weight  and  one  half  inch  less 
increase  in  height. 

When  we  speak  of  the  sunlight  as  one  of  the  best 
germicides  it  is  the  ultraviolet  rays  which  exert  the  most 
lethal  effect,  although  the  heat  rays  are  also  of  importance 
in  the  drying  which  helps  kill  exposed  bacteria.  In  direct 
sunlight  the  tubercle  bacillus,  if  not  buried  in  a  mass  of 
other  substance,  dies  in  a  few  hours. 

Not  all  of  the  rays  which  are 
classed  in  the  third  division,  the 
ultraviolet  rays,  are  equally  effect- 
ive in  dealing  with  rickets.  A 
further  division  according  to  their 
length  has  been  determined  by  ex- 
perimental research.  Very  short 
ones,  from  250  to  280,  have 
more  intense  effect  against  rickets  than  those  of  greater 
length.  Waves  313  units  long  have  but  faint  healing  action. 
The  really  effective  rays  commence  at  302  and  range  down 
to  265.  The  region  of  antirachitic  solar  radiation  is 
markedly  selective.  A  difference  of  a  few  millimicrons 
determines  whether  or  not  rays  are  effective. 

At  this  point  we  encounter  some  surprising  facts.  How- 
ever generous  may  be  the  total  amount  of  radiant  energy 
released  by  the  sun,  the  ultraviolet  rays  constitute  less  than 


2  per  cent  of  the  sun's  total  radiation.  These  rays  are  very 
sensitive  to  the  media  through  which  they  pass  and  are 
readily  absorbed.  The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth 
is  a  great  barrier.  Obviously,  more  of  them  reach  the  earth 
in  summer  when  the  sun  is  near  the  zenith  than  during 
the  winter.  Likewise  there  are  more  of  them  on  the  top 
of  a  high  mountain  than  at  sea  level.  There  are  more  of 
them  on  bright  than  on  cloudy  days ;  more  reach  the  country 
than  the  smoke  covered  cities,  for  they  are  absorbed  by 
dust,  moisture  and  gases.  In  a  clear  atmosphere  30  per  cent 
are  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  at  mid-day  and  75  per  cent 
when  the  sun  is  nearing  the  horizon.  As  photographers 
well  know  there  are  few  ultraviolet  rays  in  sunlight  be- 
fore 10  A.  M.  and  after  2  p.  M.  across  the  northern  belt 
of  the  United  States  for  most  of  the  months  of  the  year. 

These  facts  explain  why  rickets  begins  to  appear  among 
babies  in  the  late  fall,  with  an  increase  during  the  winter 
and  the  high  peak  in  March.  "During  the  winter  months," 
says  Dr.  Alfred  F.  Hess,  "when  the  shorter  ultraviolet  rays 
do  not  reach  the  earth  and  the  longer  ones  are  less  intense, 
the  width  of  the  antirachitic  zone  of  sunlight  is  only  about 
5  mfj.  These  observations  emphasize  the  danger  of  the  small 
band  of  specific  radiations  being  filtered  from  the  atmosphere 
by  moisture,  dust,  smoke  and  other  foreign  substances." 

How  many  of  these  effective  rays  (302  to  250  units) 
come  from  the  sun  ?  None  shorter 
than  290  millimicrons  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Even 
on  a  mountain  top  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere absorbs  all  of  the  sun's 
rays  shorter  than  these.  Even 
at  302  their  intensity  is  very 
weak.  When,  as  is  often  the  case 
especially  in  cities,  the  atmosphere 
is  heavy  with  moisture,  or  polluted 
with  smoke  or  dust,  all  waves 
shorter  than  300  or  310  units  may 

be  lost.  For  thousands  of  children  living  in  industrial 
and  other  smoke-covered  cities,  this  means  a  long  period  of 
existence  in  devitalized  light.  Hence  rickets. 

In  a  recent  study  in  Chicago  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  it  was  found 
that  "comparatively  little  ultraviolet  radiation  of  known 
physiologic  significances  appears  in  the  sun's  spectrum  dur- 
ing the  winter  months."  (For  November,  December  and 
January  the  shortest  waves  detected  ranged  down  to 
305  units;  for  February,  March  and  April,  to  300;  by 
May  to  299.)  These  Chicago  investigators  also  con- 
cluded that  "the  ultraviolet  rays  are  absorbed  to  a  significant 
degree  by  smoke  in  the  atmosphere." 

In  the  business  section  of  Pittsburgh  the  limit  of  visibility 
is  about  one-tenth  the  limit  of  the  adjoining  open  country. 
On  days  when  the  presence  of  smoke  or  fog  is  recorded, 
the  chemical  power  of  sunlight  is  only  75  per  cent  of  what 
it  is  on  days  when  no  smoke  or  fog  is  recorded,  other  condi- 
tions being  equal.  The  chemical  action  of  daylight  in  Pitts- 
burgh is  about  60  per  cent  of  what  it  is  in  Sewickley,  a 
small  residential  town  nearby.  There  is  evidence  that  in 
general  the  chemical  intensity  of  sunlight  in  large  cities  is 
25  per  cent  less  than  it  is  in  small  towns.  City  fogs  are 
more  persistent  than  country  fogs,  principally  because  of 
their  increased  density  due  to  the  smoke  that  accumulates 
in  them.  In  consequence  there  are  fewer  hours  of  sunshine 
in  the  cities  than  in  the  surrounding  country.  Sunshine  is 
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less  intense  in  the  city  than  in  the  country  and  the  light 
of  short  wave  length  suffers  the  greater  depletion. 

The  amounts  of  smoke  which  a  city  can  throw  into  the 
air  only  to  have  most  of  it  fall  back  again  are  very  large. 
Some  35,000  tons  of  soot  are  deposited  over  Leeds,  Eng- 
land, annually.  Of  this,  1 1  per  cent  falls  in  the  immediate 
region  where  generated.  The  rest  is  carried  for  varying 
distances  before  being  deposited.  The  wind  acts  as  a 
scavenger.  The  dust  and  smoke  cloud  over  Leeds  is  from 
10  to  20  times  as  dense  as  in  the  nearby  suburbs. 

In  Pittsburgh  as  much  as  1,000  tons  of  soot  per  square 
mile  were  deposited  throughout  the  city  in  1912  and  1,400 
tons  in  1924.  The  worst  offenders  were  the  100,000  homes. 

IN  New  York  City,  at  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan, 
where  the  air  is  very  smoky,  experiments  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  showed  that  on 
sunny  days  in  January,  1927,  the  average  loss  of  daylight 
due  to  smoke  was  42  per  cent  at  8  A.  M.  and  18  per  cent 
at  noon.  In  June,  it  was  33  per  cent  at  8  A.  M.  and  6  per 
cent  at  noon.  These  figures  relate  to  clear,  sunny  days. 
The  loss  was  much  greater  on  foggy  days.  However,  these 
figures  are  for  only  one  location  in  New  York,  and  that 
a  particularly  smoky  one,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  city. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  smoke  in  an  ordinary  city 
is  produced  during  the  day.  It  is  during  these  smokiest 
hours  that  the  sun  attempts  to  send  through  its  vitalizing 
rays.  Many  of  our  cities  resemble  the  long  polar  night 
of  the  north. 

There  is  a  similarity  between  sewage  and  smoke.  In  the 
past,  and  before  our  cities  grew  to  such  dimensions,  little 
trouble  was  taken  in  the  disposal  of  sewage.  It  was  allowed 
to  run  to  the  nearest  stream,  trusting  to  nature  to  remove 
the  impurities.  This  nature  did  till  its  facilities  became 
overburdened  resulting  in  such  pollution  of  the  water  sup- 
plies that  something  had  to  be  done  about  it.  We  have 
brought  upon  ourselves  a  somewhat  similar  condition  with 
regard  to  smoke.  The  steady  growth  in  magnitude  of 
cities  has  increased  the  quantity  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
natural  ventilators  of  nature  are  not  able  to  cope  with  it. 
Some  day  we  may  do  something  about  it. 

One  further  consideration  remains.  What  about  window 
glass?  And  what  about  all  these  special  glasses  for  trans- 
mitting ultraviolet  rays? 

Window  glass  should  be  used  for  what  it  can  do,  and 
that  is  much.  When  adequately  cleaned  it  freely  transmits 
the  rays  of  sunlight  classified  under  the  first  two  groups; 
namely,  the  heat  and  visible  rays.  We  need  plenty  of  win- 
dows in  the  walls  within  which  we  "modern"  mortals  con- 
fine ourselves  to  give  us  light  to  see  by;  for  the  conservation 
of  vision  is  also  important  in  the  pursuit  of  health  and  happi- 
ness. To  do  our  work  effectively  we  need  plenty  of  light. 
Windows  help  to  promote  cleanliness  of  person  and  environ- 
ment. Ample  light  exerts  a  psychological  effect  and  makes 
us  more  cheerful.  Add  another  use  for  windows,  to  open 
them  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  and  the  benefits  of  windows 
have  been  enumerated.  We  cannot  extend  the  use  of  win- 
dow glass  to  include  the  prevention  or  cure  of  rickets.  These 
queer,  mysterious,  sensitive  ultraviolet  rays  balk  at  passing 
through  ordinary  window  glass. 

Since  many  readers  will  be  disappointed  at  this,  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  an  authority.  In  Circular  LC235  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1927,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
says:  "Biologically,  it  is  found  that  ordinary  window  glass 


completely  absorbs  the  short  wave  length  ultraviolet  rays  of 
the  sun  which  have  therapeutic  value  in  preventing  rickets." 
In  the  January  14,  1928,  third  revision  of  the  above  letter 
it  is  stated  specifically  that  "ordinary  window  glass  shuts 
out  the  ultraviolet  rays  below  310  millimicrons." 
Keep  them  clean  for  other  reasons  and  use  them  lavishly, 
for  windows  are  our  friends,  but  remember  that  window 
glass  has  its  limitations  as  has  everything  else. 

What  about  special  ultraviolet  transmitting  glasses?  They 
are  all  horses  of  another  color.  And  there  is  some  question 
whether  the  color  will  last.  But  they  do  transmit  ultra- 
violet rays  as  window  glass  fails  to  do.  Transmissibility 
varies.  Quartz  glass  is  the  best.  But  try  to  buy  enough 
for  one  large  window  in  your  house  and  unless  you  are  a 
millionaire  you  will  decide  to  go  out  of  doors  and  take  your 
ultraviolet  rays  standing.  According  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards  (LC235,  3rd  Revision)  this  is  how 
these  special  glasses  stack  up  when  it  comes  to  giving  free 
passage  to  ultraviolet  rays  of  310  units  (please  note  that 
this  length  is  dangerously  near  the  ineffective  limit)  : 

Quartz  and  Corex  stop  only  8  per  cent  of  these  rays; 
Vitaglass  and  Helioglass  stop  50  per  cent;  Celoglass  stops 
80  per  cent ;  Quartz-lite  stops  95  per  cent ;  Flexoglass  stops 
99  per  cent  and  ordinary  window  glass  keeps  out  99.5  per 
cent.  Respectively  speaking,  the  rest  of  these  310  unit  rays 
are  passed  through.  Do  your  own  subtractions.  The  per- 
centages given  are  for  new  glass.  Recent  tests  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  indicate  that  the  amount  of 
ultraviolet  rays  passed  through  decreases  after  some  of  these 
glasses  have  been  in  use  for  some  time,  in  some  cases  the 
amount  decreasing  to  one  half  of  its  original  value. 

But  the  complete  failure  of  window  glass  to  help  us  at 
all  as  regards  the  transmission  of  ultraviolet  rays,  and  the 
only  partial  success  of  specially  manufactured  transmitting 
compositions  should  not  make  us  lose  any  sleep.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  one  of  glass  in  any  form.  Why  worry  about  how 
the  banquet  is  going  and  how  the  guests  will  enjoy  your 
food  and  whether  your  clothes  fit  when  you  are  a  marooned 
shipwreck  on  an  island  a  thousand  miles  from  your  nearest 
neighbor?  Why  worry  about  window  glass  being  ineffectual 
and  about  special  glasses  costing  so  much  when  for  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  year  there  are  few  or  no  effective  ultra- 
violet rays  to  transmit?  You're  isolated  from  them,  es- 
pecially in  our  northern  latitudes. 

It's  sad  but  true,  if  you  live  where  I  do.  "The  investiga- 
tions made  this  year  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  in 
collaboration  with  scientists  of  the  University  of  Chicago," 
says  an  editorial  in  Hygeia  for  December,  1927,  "have 
shown  that  in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States  there  are  only  two  months  of  the  year 
when  sufficient  ultraviolet  rays  come  through  from  the  sun 
to  have  any  effect  on  the  prevention  of  rickets."  To  say 
"only  two  months"  may  be  wrong.  But  are  three  months 
or  even  six  sufficient? 

WHAT  to  do  with  your  baby?  Not  so  easy  in  winter. 
But  there  are  a  few  warm  sunny  days  even  in  winter 
and  in  cities.  Don't  miss  taking  baby  out  for  as  much  of  a 
sunbath  as  you  can  give  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with 
as  much  of  the  little  body  exposed  as  is  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  its  health.  It  does  not  take  many  minutes  of  this 
irradiation  to  do  real  good.  For  the  rest,  you  may  have  to 
become  an  Esquimo  (who  is  worse  off  as  regards  sunlight 
than  you  are)  and  depend  upon  fish.  There  are  many 
palatable  forms  of  cod  liver  oil  at  reasonable  price. 
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Pediatrists  such  as  Professor  Edwards  Park  of  Johns 
Hopkins  believe  that  rickets  can  be  wholly  prevented  and 
great  improvement  in  children's  health  assured  if  the  ex- 
pectant mother  during  pregnancy  and  the  infant  for  its  first 
two  years  receive  suitable  amounts  of  cod  liver  oil  regularly 
in  addition  to  their  ordinary  diet.  And  if  your  baby  should 
manifest  any  of  the  bony  characteristics  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  article,  combined  with  other  symptoms  such  as  head 
sweating,  restlessness,  delayed  dentition,  softening  of  the 
skull  bones,  flabby  muscles — well,  any  combination  of  these 
at  their  earliest  detection  ought  to  be  enough  to  send  you 
post-haste  to  a  qualified  physician. 

If  your  child  actually  has  rickets  it  can  be  treated  by  ex- 
posure to  artificial  ultraviolet  light.  For  while  "civiliza- 


tion" has  come  between  us  and  natural  sunlight,  at  the 
same  time  it  has  made  possible  our  making  artificial  sunlight 
which  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  when  the  original  is  not 
available. 

In  Germany  where  poverty  prevents  the  widespread  use 
of  cod  liver  oil  and  the  climate  limits  the  ultraviolet  rays 
very  narrowly  in  amount  and  time  of  year,  artificial  illumi- 
nation of  children  under  two,  by  ultraviolet  rays  has  be- 
come an  established  function  of  public  clinics,  dispensaries 
and  health  centers. 

So  after  all,  perhaps  we  are  much  better  off  than  those 
old  sun  worshippers.  What  did  they  know  about  the  glory 
of  living  under  city  clouds  or  about  "stored  sunlight?" 


Cubicles  for  Outpatients 


TO  the  problem  of  keeping  sick  children  from  swap- 
ping diseases  and  incurring  unnecessary  fatigue  and 
excitement  in  the  admission  rooms  of  an  outpatient 
department,  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan, 
in  Detroit,  offers  its  solution  of  a  new  type  of  wait- 
ing room.  Before  1924  the  department  consisted  of  two  long 
halls  off  which  opened  a  series  of  small  examining  rooms. 
Young  patients  and  their  mothers  waited  on  chairs  or  benches 
in  the  halls  until  their  turn  came  and  their  numbers  were 
called.  The  first  section  of  the  picture  above  is  drawn  from 
a  photograph  showing  that  hall  some  years  ago  "before  it 
became  overcrowded."  Eventually  the  waiters  were  so  many 
that  nurses  and  doctors  could  hardly  wedge  their  way  past 
to  the  examining  rooms.  As  a  solution  for  this  undesirable 
state  of  affairs  it  was  decided  to  build  new  rooms  for  the 
department  in  the  wedge-shaped  spaces  at  each  end  of  the 
hospital,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  letter  x.  Here  there 
are  cubicles,  enclosed  on  three  sides,  which  will  comfortably 
contain  a  mother  and  two  children.  The  upper  part  of  the 
cubicle  is  of  glass,  which  conserves  light  in  the  room  and 
enables  the  workers  to  have  continued  supervision  of  wait- 
ing patients. 

Each  patient  is  met  on  entering  by  a  nurse  who  assists  with 
the  formalities  of  admission  and  records  and  sorts  out  cases 
of  suspected  contagious  diseases  for  isolation  and  immediate 
examination  by  the  doctor.  Then  the  patient  is  assigned  to 


a  numbered  cubicle,  to  which  his  charts  are  taken,  so  that  all 
is  in  readiness  when  the  doctor  comes.  The  aisles  between 
the  cubicles  are  wide  enough  to  admit  a  cart  equipped  with 
scales,  thermometer,  etc.,  so  that  the  nurse  may  weigh  the 
child  in  advance,  and  all  the  doctor's  time  can  be  used  in 
actual  study  of  the  patient.  There  is  no  confusion  of  calling 
out  numbers,  the  time  and  attention  of  both  staff  and  patient 
are  conserved  and  at  least  a  part  of  the  waiting  period  is 
usefully  employed,  and  the  chance  of  contacts  between  sick 
children  is  minimized.  This  new  outpatient  department  is 
only  one  story  in  height,  and  its  roof,  paved  with  quarry  tile, 
is  used  as  a  porch  for  the  outing  and  sunning  of  little  patients 
on  the  hospital  floors  above. 

"After  four  years'  use  we  are  more  enthusiastic  than  we 
were  in  the  beginning,"  writes  Margaret  A.  Rogers,  the 
superintendent.  "The  patient  enters  and  works  through  a 
natural  supervised  progression  to  his  destination.  New 
patients  after  the  interview  with  the  social  service  depart- 
ment, and  old  patients  after  presentation  of  their  card  at 
the  record  room,  which  is  near  the  entrance,  pass  on  to  the 
numbered  cubicle.  When  the  doctor  arrives  the  patient's 
chart  is  in  the  proper  room  with  temperature  and  weight 
recorded,  marked  with  his  cubicle  number,  and  the  patient 
may  be  located  at  once.  This  also  eliminates  the  old  shout- 
ing of  names  and  numbers,  which  are  often  unrecognized 
by  their  owners." 
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Toward  Neighborhood  Health 

By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

THE  powerful  champion  of  neighborhood  health  has  ap- 
peared with  the  new  year  and  those  New  Yorkers  who 
have  watched  with  envy  the  strides  of  Boston  with  health 
centers  will  take  heart. 

When  the  well-tested  administrative  experiment  in  de- 
centralized district  health  offices  originated  by  Dr.  Gold- 
water  in  1914  was  wrecked  by  the  atavistic  degradation 
of  the  health  department  of  New  York  in  1918,  no 
vestige  remained  to  serve  as  model  or  nucleus  for  future 
growth.  The  Bowling  Green  Neighborhood  House  had 
served  to  train  a  leader  and  when  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
private  agencies  combined  with  the  Health  Department  in 
1921  to  set  up  a  health  house  in  East  Harlem,  Kenneth 
Widdemer  took  hold  with  a  vigor  born  of  experience  and 
confidence  in  the  use  of  this  communal  instrument.  Quite 
recently  there  has  sprung  up  under  the  golden  touch  of  the 
Milbank  Fund,  a  similar  though  more  ambitious  center  to 
salvage  the  population  of  the  Bellevue-Yorkville  region. 
At  Judson  Health  Center  and  at  Mulberry  House  two 
large  areas  of  Italian  population  are  guided  in  health  and 
directed  to  suitable  care  and  prevention  of  sickness.  These 
are  all  just  little  spots  of  activity,  not  segments  of  a  shapely 
whole.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  city-wide  and 
generously  inclusive  health  agency  of  the  community  should 
accept  the  challenge  of  the  situation  and  do  though  tardily 
what  official  health  leadership  failed  to  put  through  because 
of  political  know-nothings? 

In  announcing  its  plan  to  promote  a  neighborhood  health 
program,  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation puts  the  problems  as  follows: 

But  are  we  prepared  to  recommend  just  which  way  com- 
munity health  services  can  best  be  supplied  and  made  effective? 
Which  of  the  existing  types  of  local  health  centers  is  it  best  to 
advocate,  either  theoretically  or  practically?  Are  all  the  sound 
possibilities  of  developing  or  coordinating  local  health  services 
represented  in  the  existing  types?  What  part  is  the  hospital 
of  the  future  to  play  in  the  community  health  program?  Where 
is  it  today  the  center  of  preventive  medicine  and  health  educa- 
tion or  community  welfare?  Are  the  tuberculosis  and  baby 
health  stations  to  remain  for  the  most  part  in  detached,  isolated 
spots,  with  no  contact  with  well-equipped  hospital  centers? 

Great  good  will  surely  come  of  social  leadership  in  re- 
framing  the  mechanics  of  neighborhood  health  work  and 
with  the  slowly  revolving  wheels  of  city  government  we 
may  even  find  ourselves  in  another  decade  or  two  back 
where  we  were  fourteen  years  ago,  and  ready  to  go  forward 
with  a  convinced  and  capable  health  department. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  admirable  Boston  Health  Units 
will  be  wholly  contented  with  a  plan  which  depends  upon 
merely  a  voluntary  association  of  health  and  welfare  agencies 
under  one  roof.  Health  administration  in  New  York  and 
in  our  other  large  American  cities  will  ultimately  have  to 
follow  the  example  of  London,  with  its  centrally  coordinated 
but  locally  independent  borough  health  offices  each  serving 
a  population  of  150,000  to  200,000.  Similarly  the  final 
decision  as  to  location  of  district  offices,  the  size  of  popu- 
lation to  be  served,  the  adequacy  of  the  various  activities 
provided  will  rest  with  the  Department  of  Health.  The 
city  should  no  longer  play  the  role  of  guest  in  a  sort  of1 
social  workers'  boarding-house,  but  must  soon  take  the 
burden  of  initiative,  direction,  and  provide  housing,  a 
welcome  permanency  or  continuity  of  management  for 


neighborhood  or  district  health  work  not  only  for  a  scant 
half  million  of  Manhattan's  crowded  dwellers,  but  for  all 
the  people  of  each  of  the  five  boroughs. 

This  organization  of  the  city  health  department  on  a 
district  basis  is  long  overdue  and  offers  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement  now  facing  the  health  commissioner. 
Perhaps  the  declaration  of  policy  in  this  field  by  Harry 
Hopkins  and  his  loyal  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  will  rouse  the  spirit 
of  competition  in  well-doing  among  the  officers  of  the  city 
government. 


"PUBLIC  HEALTH  IS  PUBLIC 
WEALTH— INVEST!"  declares  and  exhorts 
the  new  poster  in  colors  issued  by  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  from 
which  the  accompanying  cut  is  taken.  It  will 
be  supplied  to  health  agencies  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  copy  from  the  offices  at  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  N.  O.  P.  H.  N. 
will  also  supply,  without  charge,  a  brief  list  of 
books  on  tuberculosis  selected  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  or 
reference  reading  lists  on  various  phases  of  pub- 
lic health  nursing.  Please  make  your  request 
specific ! 


A  UNIQUE  experiment  in  hospital  administration  is  under 
trial  at  the  Buffalo  City  Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  plan 
of  giving  every  patient  discharged  from  the  institution  a  "dis- 
ability rating,"  following  in  its  terminology  the  nomenclature 
of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission — permanent 
total,  temporary  total,  permanent  partial,  and  temporary 
partial.  "Like  most  of  our  procedures,"  writes  Dr.  Walter 
S.  Goodale,  the  superintendent,  "this  one  was  born  of  ex- 
perience. We  are  called  upon  for  a  great  deal  of  court 
testimony,  particularly  in  'compensation  cases.  Court  procedures 
meant  a  great  loss  of  time  and  convenience.  As  a  way  out  I 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  detailing  our  assistant  medical  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  the  admission  and  discharge  department 
to  examine  all  patients  at  time  of  discharge,  noting  carefully 
and  checking  the  conditions  recorded  by  the  various  specialists. 
This  procedure  gives  him  a  complete  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
case,  from  which  he  records  the  kind  and  percentage  of 
physical  disability  in  a  brief  abstract  in  affidavit  form.  In 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  we  have  found  that  this  abstract 
will  be  accepted  in  court  as  medical  testimony  without  the 
presence  of  the  affiant."  The  information  thus  correlated  has 
been  found  of  benefit  to  public  and  private  welfare  organiza- 
tions interested  in  a  particular  case,  and  of  service  as  a  sort 
of  efficiency  record  giving  the  hospital  itself  a  picture  of  what 
it  has  accomplished.  Responsibility  for  tabulating  the  disability 
returns  rests  with  the  social  service  department  which  is  in 
charge  of  a  director  and  four  associates,  who  are  nurses, 
graduates  of  the  hospital  itself,  with  special  postgraduate 
training.  They  do  no  field  work,  but  interview  every  patient 
within  the  hospital,  and  act  as  a  steering  committee  to  connect 
those  who  declare  themselves  in  need  of  assistance  with  the 
appropriate  public  or  private  agency.  The  local  compensation 
committee  has  endorsed  the  policy  concerning  clinical  records, 
which  are  considered  confidential  and  are  not  submitted  to 
persons  outside  the  institution  except  on  court  subpoena,  and 
the  method  of  presenting  in  court  these  abstracts  which  give 
the  pertinent  outcome  in  the  case  of  any  particular  patient. 


COMMUNITIES 


Jim's  Own  Story 

By  PAULINE  V.  YOUNG 


I  AM  sixteen  years  old  and  I  was  a  freshman  in  high 
school  when  I  quit.  .  .  .  We  live  in  an  American 
neighborhood,  and  there  were  hardly  any  Jewish 
boys  in  my  class.  We  used  to  live  in  a  Jewish  neigh- 
borhood, but  we  moved  so  I  would  keep  away  from 
the  gang.  So  my  mother  figured  it  out. 

"I  don't  like  to  bring  my  American  friends  around.  They 
were  born  here  and  so  were  their  parents.  My  mother 
speaks  'English'  to  them,  and  they  make  fun  of  her.  When 
I  ask  her  to  leave  them  alone  she  says:  'They  are  only 
goyim  (Gentiles),  ain't  I  good  enough  to  entertain  them?' 
Sure,  she  'entertains'  them — at  my  expense.  My  father  won't 
allow  us  to  play  ball  on  the  lot.  He  says  it's  a  waste  of 
time  and  a  disgrace  to  make  such  a  lot  of  noise  over  nothing. 
He  was  raised  in  Poland.  But  then  he  don't  believe  in 
sweatshops  either,  but  has  never  been  anything  but  a  cutter 
in  a  sweatshop.  It's  awfully  embarrassing  to  bring  any 
American  friends  to  the  house.  In  York  it  was  different. 
We  lived  on  the  East  Side,  and  those  who  were  not  Jews 
were  something  worse  than  that,  and  we  did  not  care.  My 
brother  was  raised  there  and  he  even  went  to  Hebrew  School, 
and  to  shuhl  [the  synagogue]  with  my  dad. 

"I  hate  to  stick  around  here  with  no  friends  and  nothing 
to  do.  My  mother  reported  me  to  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.  He  told  me  to  stay  off  Augusta  Street,  and  I  did 
for  a  couple  of  days,  but  I  was  not  going  to  be  lonesome 
all  by  myself,  and  when  I  started  to  long  for  the  guys,  I 
ditched  school  and  went  out  there  to  join  them. 

"They  sure  are  a  slick  bunch,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  fun 
together.     We  can  play  ball 
all  we  want  to,  besides  there 
are  many  playgrounds  in  that 


tors  are  congenial  fellows, 
but  we  don't  stick  around 
there  all  the  time.  We  like 
to  see  the  city,  we  like  to  go 
to  the  beaches.  Some  of  the 
boys  have  a  car  and  we  drive 
around  the  city  and  some- 
times go  to  the  beach.  We 
don't  plan  our  doings,  some 
one  hits  upon  an  idea  and  we 
all  act  on  it.  Sure  we  have 
to  follow  the  leader.  You 
got  to,  if  you  want  to  stick 
around  a  gang.  Our  leader 
is  slick  and  smart,  and  his 
orders  are  worth  taking.  He 
is  sure  of  himself,  he  plays 
fair  and  divides  even.  He  is 
naturally  boss. 
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Mother— A  Study  in  the  Conflict  of  Cultures,  an 
interview  obtained  during  the  course  of  a  study 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Los  Angeles  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California.  In 
response  to  many  requests,  Mrs.  Young  here 
presents  the  plight  of  Jim  himself,  in  his  own 
words,  with  an  interpretation.  "In  this  study," 
she  writes,  "I  was  particularly  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  an  immigrant  community,  view- 
ing it  from  the  cultural,  economic,  social,  and 
religious  aspects.  The  conflict  of  cultures  was 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  American  life  of 
its  members,  and  the  study  was  directed  toward 
an  undertaking  of  the  social  processes  involved 
in  that  conflict." 


"I  got  in  trouble  many  times  while  with  the  gang.  I  was 
in  Juvenile  Hall  several  times.  The  longest  I  ever  stayed 
there  was  two  months.  That  was  for  truancy.  But  when 
I  went  back  to  my  old  school  I  started  ditching  school  again. 
I  did  not  like  the  teachers  nor  their  subjects.  Its  pretty 
bad  business  to  have  a  court  record,  the  school  knows  about 
it,  the  guys  tease  you,  and  your  parents  worry  and  nag. 
Once  I  was  arrested  for  fishing  in  a  lagoon  in  a  park.  We 
didn't  know  we  could  not  fish  there,  and  we  landed  in 
Juvenile,  but  the  night  watchman  looked  us  over  and  said: 
'There  ain't  no  use  bringing  them  kids  here,  you  just  make 
criminals  out-a  them,  and  besides  we  ain't  got  no  room.' 
And  they  let  us  go.  Once  a  bunch  of  boys  got  arrested 
for  trying  to  get  money  from  milk  bottles  to  go  to  Venice 
and  have  a  good  time.  It  costs  at  least  a  dollar  to  have  fun. 
It  costs  fifty  cents  to  rent  a  bathing  suit.  Sure,  I  have  one 
but  it  got  many  rips  and  is  the  New  Yorker  kind.  My 
mother  figures  that  if  I  don't  like  that  suit  I  won't  go  to 
the  beach,  but  she  has  another  guess  coming.  Then  when 
you  are  at  the  beach  you  want  to  have  fun  at  the  Fun  House, 
or  at  a  show  and  some  food.  My  parents  don't  believe  in 
beaches  and  never  go  swimming.  I  don't  like  to  stay  home, 
and  my  parents  don't  understand  what  boys  need,  and  they 
expect  me  to  be  old-fashioned  and  go  to  shuhl. 

"I  have  never  taken  very  much  stock  in  religion.  I  don't 
see  any  sense  in  it.  Our  Sabbath  begins  Friday  at  sunset, 
but  my  father  works  in  the  shop  all  day  Saturday.  Oh, 
he  sighs  and  hopes  to  be  in  the  land  of  the  'faithful'  before 
he  dies,  but  that  don't  help  him  any.  I  don't  see  why  a 

faithful  people  should  suffer 

and   be  laughed   at   like  we 

are.  My  parents  nag  me  to 
go  to  shuhl  on  holidays.  They 
make  many  sacrifices  to  keep 
their  traditions,  but  they 
don't  mean  anything  much  in 
my  life.  It's  different  with 
my  brother,  he  got  a  start  in 
New  York  in  a  Jewish  com- 
munity, but  I  can't  be  friends 
with  Gentiles  at  school  and 
at  work  and  stick  up  for  Eu- 
ropean ways  too.  That's  just 
why  I  don't  like  to  stay  home. 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  my  par- 
ents and  I  can't  follow  their 
advice." 


J 


I M  is  in  almost  daily  con- 
tact  with   two   divergent 
cultures:    the    older    Jewish 
culture    symbolized    by    the 
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home,  and  the  newer  Amer- 
ican culture  symbolized  by 
the  school,  industry  and  the 
larger  community.  The  East- 
European  Jewish  family  is  a 
traditional  social  institution 
with  a  strict  and  thorough- 
going code  of  behavior.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  the  strictly 
traditional  Jewish  home  in 
America  because  of  the  many 
changes  the  family  have  to 
make  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  American  social  environ- 
ment. Family  obligations, 
nevertheless,  are  still  set  in 
the  foreground,  and  individ- 
ual members  are  expected  to 
conform  to  family  traditions. 
Keen  consciousness  of  family 
relations  is  associated  with 
the  individual's  identification 
with  family  interests,  prac- 
tices and  observances. 

In  the  larger  community, 
however,  Jim  tends  to  be- 
come an  "American  citizen." 
The  English  language  and 
the  associations  at  school 
open  up  to  him  a  new  world 
of  social  practices,  customs, 
attitudes,  and  social  values. 
This  newer  culture  fosters, 
moreover,  traits  of  independence,  personal  resourcefulness, 
individuality,  and  cultivates  desires  for  personal  distinction. 


trol  of  the  children.  Yet 
they  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  divest  themselves  of  their 
heritages.  These  are  habits 
deeply  rooted  in  mind  and 
body.  They  modify  or  even 
discontinue  some  social  prac- 
tices, but  on  the  whole  they 
are  the  victims  of  their  social 
habits.  A  new  code  of  be- 
havior independent  of  their 
old  cultures  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  formulate,  and 
many  uncertainties  and 
inconsistencies  characterize 
their  behavior.  Not  infre- 
quently we  find  the  parents 
as  well  as  the  children  suffer- 
ing from  mental  conflicts  as  a 
result  of  the  irreconcilable 
social  and  cultural  forces 
which  they  encounter  in 
America.  Tenacious  ob- 
servance of  old  and  often 
meaningless  traditions  may 
be  only  a  symbol  of  a  mental 
conflict  on  the  part  of  the 
parent.  They  may,  indeed, 
be  self-defenses  against  the 
demands  of  Americanized 
children. 

The  situation   is   accentu- 
ated by  the  inability  to  resist 
successfully  the  invasion  of  the  newer  culture  rapidly  ac- 
quired by  the  children.   The  home  situation  requires  a  redefini- 


Courtesy  of  the   New    York   Times 
The  immigrant  family  faces  a  new  culture 


When  these  traits  are  displayed  in  the  home  they  clash  with     tion  of  the  situation,  but  neither  parents  nor  children  nor  out- 
the  older  established  order  of  life  and  tend  to  break  it  up.     side  social  agencies  are  able  to  reorganize  and  integrate  at 
Jewish  communal  and  family  life  in  Europe  developed  and 
utilized  much  the  same  personality  traits.     All  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  individual  was  controlled  by  one  general  social 
code. 

In  America  immigrant  parents  and  children  live  for  the 
most  part  in  different  worlds  of  interests  and  experiences. 
They  hardly  understand  each  other  and  they  can  not  fully 
appreciate  each  other's  feelings,  and  therefore,  are  unsym- 
pathetic to  each  other.  There  is  little  opportunity  or  incen- 
tive to  share  their  individual  experiences  since  they  lack  the 
common  background  necessary  for  mutually  interpreting 
them.  Their  divergent  cultures  place  them  in  different  uni- 
verses of  discourse. 

Frequently  one  sees  Jewish  parents  struggling  to  adopt 
the  new  culture.  The  reverence  with  which  they  cherish 
their  religious  and  racial  freedom  in  America  inevitably 


will  the  incompatible  elements.  In  the  end  each  member  comes 
to  be  bound  by  his  personal  code  of  behavior.  Family  chaos 
then  replaces  customary  regulated  behavior,  and  discipline  is 
lost.  In  the  case  of  the  Jewish  boy,  emotional  and  family 
life  produce  strong  attachments  to  the  home.  The  cultural 
gap  between  parents  and  children  may  not,  therefore,  express 
itself  in  as  wide  a  variety  of  conflicts  and  anti-social  behavior 
as  may  be  observed  among  certain  other  groups. 

Jim  seeks  to  escape  the  results  of  family  life  through  asso- 
ciation with  the  gang.  The  gang  is  a  unique  and  relatively 
independent  unit  with  its  own  code  of  behavior.  Jim  can 
satisfy  his  dominant  wishes  in  the  gang  provided  he  is  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  leader  and  stand  by  him  through  the 
various  vicissitudes.  Jim  was  in  custody  of  the  juvenile 
court  several  times.  But  he  represents  a  type  of  personal 
disintegration  due  to  divergent  cultural  forces  which  is  a 


opens  the  doors  to  many  outside  influences  which  change     challenge  to  the  current  philosophy  and  methods  of  dealing 
the  situation  at  home  particularly  with  regard  to  the  con-     with  juvenile  offenders. 
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IN  THE  PAST  quarter  century,  while  the  general  tide  of 
population  has  been  city-ward  there  has  been  a  noteworthy 
increase  in  the  Jewish  farming  population  in  the  United  States, 
declares  The  Interpreter,  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Information  Service.  This  drift  is  especially  inter- 
esting in  that  it  has  come  about  within  a  racial  community 
of  city-dwellers,  tradesmen  and  artisans,  proverbial  migrants 
and  wanderers.  In  1900  the  Jewish  farming  population  in 
the  United  States  numbered  1,000;  in  1927,  75,000.  An  earlier 
Jewish  colonization  movement,  starting  in  the  l88o's  launched 
sixteen  agricultural  projects  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
and  Oregon,  of  which  only  one  has  survived.  The  newer  move- 
ment, starting  later,  has  proceeded  slowly  but  soundly.  During 
the  past  twenty-five  years  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Society  has 
played  an  important  part  in  this,  advising  in  the  selection  of 
land  and  equipment,  and  aiding  in  agricultural  education  and 
sanitation.  In  a  single  generation  Jewish  land  settlements  have 
grown  from  200  to  15,000  families,  who  till  approximately 
a  million  acres  of  land. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  plan  for  research  to  cast  light  upon 
the  problems  of  housing,  for  the  middle-class  families  of 
communities  as  well  as  those  least  able  to  obtain  livable  homes, 
has  been  announced  by  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Land 
Economics  and  Public  Utilities,  affiliated  with  Northwestern 
University,  under  the  direction  of  Richard  T.  Ely.  From 
three  to  six  areas  will  be  selected  which  can  be  studied  in- 
tensively, representative  of  different  typical  conditions,  such 
as  an  industrial  area,  an  expensive  residential  district,  the 
neighborhood  surrounding  a  college,  or  some  particular  com- 
munity development.  These  will  be  examined  carefully  as  to 
size,  the  nature  and  rapidity  of  their  growth,  the  character  of 
their  populations,  including  incomes,  literacy,  occupation  and 
so  on;  the  conditions  which  influence  home  ownership  and 
tenancy,  the  economic  limits  of  urban  home  ownership  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  stimulated,  and  the  various 
aspects  of  tenancy.  In  conjunction  with  these  there  will  be  a 
study  of  European  and  American  experiments  in  housing,  such 
as  Ealing  Village  Park  in  England;  Helleran,  near  Dresden, 
Germany;  the  Bellerica  Garden  Suburb  oi  Boston;  Goodyear 
Heights,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Forest  Hills  and  Sunnyside,  New 
York.  Each  of  these  will  be  analyzed  to  see  what  of  value 
they  offer  to  the  specific  problems  under  consideration,  and 
toward  a  pragmatic  approach  to  such  general  questions  as 
public  versus  private  effort  in  the  housing  field;  government 
subsidy  of  private  enterprise;  limited  dividend  corporations, 
and  so  on.  A  grant  of  $37,500  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  has  been  made  toward  the  study  and  it  is  hoped 
that  other  similar  appropriations  may  make  it  possible  to 
extend  the  program.  "What  we  have  in  mind,"  Professor 
Ely  declared,  "is  to  establish  standards  and  methods;  if  we 
achieve  this  and  stimulate  others,  our  work  acquires  national 
and  perhaps  even  international  significance.  We  feel  that  now 
what  is  needed  above  all  else  is  research,  so  when  development 
takes  place  it  may  be  along  sound  lines." 

EVEN  on  holidays  the  beautifully  swept  paths  about  Rio  de 
Janeiro  are  likely  to  be  deserted  except  for  a  few  foreigners. 
The  bay  and  beach  at  the  city  gates  may  be  comparatively 
unused,  while  the  young  people  seem  all  to  be  at  the  movies  or 
"footing"  along  the  avenues  which  have  given  that  South  Amer- 
ican city  the  name  of  the  little  Paris.  The  Girls'  Reserve  sec- 
retary who  arrived  there  in  1922  was  confronted  with  a  prob- 
lem of  working  out  some  organization  which  might  be  analogous 
to  the  American  ways,  but  should  be  distinctly  Brazilian, 
designed  to  accord  with  the  customs  of  a  country  where  girls 
seldom  attend  school  after  they  are  fifteen  and  are  married 
young,  and  where  girls  and  boys  are  allowed  little  freedom  from 
a  rigid  code  of  chaperonage.  The  result  of  five  years  work  has 


been  the  organization  of  the  Jovens  do  Triangulo  Azul  (Blue 
Triangle  Girls)  with  clubs  and  ceremonies  distinctly  their  own, 
with  health  and  social  programs,  an  annual  festival  which  is  a 
pioneer  adventure  in  pageantry  in  Brazil,  a  library,  picnics, 
swimming  parries,  and  other  activities  which  girls  in  North 
American  cities  are  likely  to  take  for  granted.  "I  felt  espe- 
cially encouraged  recently  when  one  club  asked  for  a  hike  of 
some  distance,"  writes  Myrtle  King,  of  the  staff  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  "Heretofore  the  high  heels  have  made 
walking  impossible  and  even  now  high-heeled  shoes  will  be  worn 
to  the  end  of  the  car-line  and  then  be  changed. 

IT  HAS  remained  for  the  Institute  on  Parental  Education 
recently  held  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  to  point  out  that  though  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  all  children  have  tw« 
parents,  the  existing  emblems  and  most  of 
the  existing  discussion,  seem  aimed  to 
ve  the  impression  that  progenitors 
exist  only  in  the  female.  The  in- 
stitute, accordingly,  adopted  for 
itself  the  emblem  above,  drawn 
by  Virginia  Lay  Hawkins,  for  thit 
first  state-wide  meeting  on  the  prob- 
lems centering  in  family  life,  sponsored 
by  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  Board  of  Health,  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  the  universities,  and  assisted  by  an  advisory 
council  representing  a  dozen  other  social  organizations.  The 
physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual  development  of  children, 
and  the  social  background  of  family  relationships  were  discussed 
by  leaders  in  the  respective  fields. 


AMONG  the  scores  of  ways  of  having  a  good  time  suggested 
in  the  new  handbook  of  the  Recreation  Department  of  the  city 
of  Oakland,  Cal.,  lies  an  intriguing  mention  of  the  "municipal 
costume  department,"  which  furnishes  not  robes  for  judges  or 
aldermen,  but  a  large  stock  of  costumes  for  the  use  of  public 
schools,  playgrounds,  and  community  centers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  expert  designer.  Six  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of 
one  of  the  city's  field  houses  are  used  to  provide  a  large 
workroom,  a  dye  room,  an  accessory  room,  and  three  store- 
rooms where  costumes  authentic  in  color  and  style  are  kept 
catalogued  until  they  are  needed  for  plays,  pageants  and 
pantomimes.  Some  of  the  other  activities  which  the  city  fosters 
— municipal  golf,  tennis,  tournaments  for  boys  and  girls,  boat- 
ing, baseball,  hiking,  camps  in  the  high  Sierras  and  the  Plumas 
National  Forest,  community  centers  and  clubs  for  children  and 
adults,  are  suggested  in  this  series  of  thumbnail  illustrations 
taken  from  the  handbook  just  issued  by  the  department,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  R.  W.  Robertson,  superintendent  of 
recreation  in  Oakland,  and  director  of  physical  education  in 
the  public  schools. 
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HEALTH    PROBLEMS    IN    ORGANIZED     SOCIETY,    by    Sir    Arthur 
Newsholme.    P.   S.  King  &  Son,  London.    253  pp.    Price   \2s. 
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SURVEY  readers,  familiar  with  the  direct  and 
persuasive  style  of  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  will 
find  familiar  texts  included  in  this  collection  of 
his  addresses  and  lectures  of  the  past  six  or  eight 
years.  The  chief  bond  of  this  faggot  of  fuel  sticks 
for  keeping  public  health  fires  burning,  is  that  of  the  ethical 
argument.  The  changes  are  rung  repeatedly  on  the  pre- 
ventability  of  tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  and  venereal  diseases, 
and  from  many  different,  but  closely  related  points  of  view, 
this  veteran  administrator  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  without 
convictions  of  mind,  and  an  urge  of  the  spirit,  neither 
science,  law,  or  health-officer  efficiency,  will  bring  all  the 
rewards  society  is  entitled  to. 

He  wisely  urges  upon  us  the  case  method  of  research  in 
public  health  to  reveal  the  preponderant  role  of  character 
in  disease  prevention.  As  he  says,  "Even  when  we  consider 
the  relatively  narrow  aim  of  preventing  disease,  it  is  the 
diseases  the  prevention  of  which  depends  on  socially  moral 
conduct  against  which  so  far  the  least  success  has  been 
secured."  And  again,  "There  must  be  sacrifice  in  some 
measure  for  all.  For  the  anti-social  whose  egoism  and 
selfishness  block  the  way  of  hygienic  and  moral  progress 
this  sacrifice  must  be  more  or  less  obligatory;  for  the 
majority  it  represents  a  real  gain  in  fullness  of  life." 

His  social  and  statistical,  as  contrasted  with  commercial 
and  emotional,  views  of  alcoholism  break  out  with  a  multi- 
tude of  arguments  which  tend  to  make  Americans  look  with 
something  akin  to  pride  upon  our  own  experiment. 

His  Values  in  Preventive  Medicine  are  well  known  to 
health  workers  in  the  United  States  and  we  all  subscribe 
heartily  to  his  opinion  that  "the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  tuberculosis  is  dependent  in  the  last  issue  on  the  moral 
willingness  of  the  patient  and  his  family  to  cooperate  in 
the  necessary  measures."  And  when  dealing  with  that 
dangerous  word  "efficiency,"  he  reminds  us  that  "Corruption 
has  killed  its  thousands.  Lack  of  vision,  carelessness,  selfish- 
ness have  killed  their  hundreds  of  thousands,"  calling  our 
attention  vigorously  to  the  supreme  value  of  qualified, 
trained,  professional,  full-time  health  officers  upon  whom 
the  progress  of  the  science  and  art  of  preventive  medicine 
depends. 

He  defends  the  right  of  the  majority  under  representative 
government  to  limit  the  freedom  of  a  minority  which 
develops  selfish  practices  and  he  quotes  wisely  from  John 
Locke,  "Every  man  by  consenting  with  others  to  make  one 
body  politic  under  one  government,  puts  himself  under  an 
obligation  to  every  one  of  that  society  to  submit  to  the 
determination  of  the  majority,  and  to  be  concluded  by  it." 

He  lays  down  four  excellent  rules  to  guide  those  who 
would  restrict  personal  conduct  by  law:  "(i)  The  re- 


striction called  for  must  carry  with  it  preponderant  public 
opinion,  persistently  expressed.  (2)  To  justify  practicable 
interference  with  personal  habits,  the  evil  must  be  one  of 
serious  national  magnitude.  (3)  The  restriction  must  be 
such  that  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  opposing 
minority  will  steadily  decrease  or  disappear  when  the  law 
is  enacted,  and  that  a  considerable  class  of  persistent  'passive 
resisters'  will  not  be  created.  (4)  The  evil  must  be  one 
for  which  the  provision  of  recreative  outlets,  moral  suasion 
and  education  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  a  remedy  within 
a  time  which  is  reasonable  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
mischief  accruing  while  compulsory  action  is  delayed." 

He  quotes  with  excellent  discretion  from  the  opinion  of 
our  Supreme  Court  in  1889  in  a  way  to  make  the  wobbly 
interpreters  of  social  statistics  blush  for  their  pusillanimity: 
"The  statistics  of  every  state  show  a  greater  amount  of 
crime  and  misery  attributable  to  the  use  of  ardent  drinks 
obtained  at  these  liquor  shops  than  to  any  other  source." 
"By  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  of  every  civilized  and 
Christian  community,  there  are  few  sources  of  crime  and 
misery  in  society  equal  to  the  dram  shop,  where  intoxicating 
liquors  in  small  quantities  to  be  drunk  at  the  time,  are  sold 
indiscriminately  to  all  persons  applying."  (Crowley  v. 
Christensen,  U.  S.  4889-92.) 

The  chapter  on  compulsory  insurance  leaves  us  quite  un- 
convinced, as  in  spite  of  its  honest  object  there  has  been 
steady  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  medical  care  under 
it  in  England. 

In  dealing  with  venereal  diseases  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme 
is  at  his  best,  developing  his  favorite  thesis  on  the  in- 
separability of  technical  and  ethical  efforts  for  public  health. 
Many  a  priest  and  minister,  teacher,  nurse,  and  social 
worker  could  use  with  advantage  the  chapter  on  The  Com- 
munity and  Sexual  Morality. 

As  one  might  expect  of  a  confirmed  optimist  and  doer 
of  health  jobs  for  his  beloved  country,  he  disagrees  with  the 
lugubrious  pronouncements  on  birth-rates  and  the  future 
of  England  of  the  contemplative  Dean  Inge. 

Altogether  a  readable  series  of  chapters,  a  good  register 
of  contemporary  or  recently  past  Anglo-Saxon  health  history, 
and  full  of  a  Christian  philosophy. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Chicago  Builders 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  THE  CHICAGO  BUILDING  TRADES. 
by  Royal  E.  Montgomery.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  340  pp.  Prici 
$3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

CONSIDERING  the  importance  of  the  building  indus- 
try because  of  its  size  and  because  its  product  is  so 
essential  to  human  life,  it  is  strange  that  the  economies  of 
the  industry  and  its  labor  problems  have  received  so  little 
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study.  Mr.  Montgomery's  book  is,  therefore,  a  very  wel- 
come contribution  to  our  too  scant  knowledge  in  an  impor- 
tant field. 

Part  of  the  author's  task  has  been  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  employers'  associations  in  the  Chicago  building  trades  as 
well  as  that  of  the  building  unions,  and  to  study  the  rela- 
tionship between  them.  His  picture  discloses  the  fact  that 
labor  has  been  much  more  able  to  form  effective  associations 
than  capital.  The  employers'  groups  were  feeble  until  forced 
by  the  aggressiveness  of  labor  to  form  a  well-knit  and  force- 
ful association. 

After  a  study  of  the  vicissitudes  of  collective  bargaining 
in  the  construction  industry  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Montgomery 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ends  of  justice,  as  well  as 
the  public  welfare,  are  better  served  if  a  strong  group  of 
workers  is  faced  with  a  strong  employers'  association,  and 
vice  versa.  Prepondeiant  strength  on  either  side  is  likely  to 
lead  to  tyranny  and  abuse. 

The  building  of  houses  differs  vitally  from  other  indus- 
tries in  that  it  is  essentially  local;  that  is  to  say,  a  building 
erected  in  New  York  does  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
compete  with  buildings  in  Chicago  or  San  Francisco.  Un- 
like practically  every  other  industry,  the  employer  in  the 
building  trades  has  little  to  fear  in  the  competition  of  em- 
ployers elsewhere.  It  is  very  important  for  him  that  wages 
and  conditions  shall  uniformly  apply  to  all  employers  in  the 
same  locality,  but  he  is  indifferent  to  terms  of  employment 
in  other  cities.  This  has  made  it  much  easier  for  building 
mechanics  to  control  conditions  in  a  given  market,  and  has 
led  to  the  toleration  of  practices  which  would  probably  have 
been  bitterly  contested  had  the  industry,  in  any  one  place, 
faced  nation-wide  competition. 

At  periodical  intervals  legislative  committees  have  devoted 
a  good  deal  of  energy  to  ventilating  the  abusive  practices 
which  have  been  permitted  to  exist  in  the  industry.  Mr. 
Montgomery  devotes  one  of  the  three  parts  into  which  the 
book  is  divided  to  a  consideration  of  these  abuses,  their 
origin  and  importance.  As  a  preliminary  survey  of  condi- 
tions in  one  locality,  this  study  is  very  valuable.  Its  useful- 


Pen  and  ink  dravang  by  Jane  Dudley,  Walden  School 

ness  will  be  very  much  enhanced  if  followed  by  even  more 
comprehensive  investigation  in  other  places. 

A  strike  occurred  in  the  Chicago  building  trades  in  1921, 
which  developed  into  a  cause  celebre  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  country.  Growing  out  of  an  arbitra- 
tion award  of  Judge  Landis,  which  was  rejected  by  a  large 
part  of  the  industry,  the  strike  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
powerful  Citizens'  Committee — a  body  outside  of  the  in- 
dustry— which  attempted  to  control  its  industrial  relations. 

The  story  of  Chicago's  building  trades  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  careful  study  of  this  controversy  and  of  all 


of  the  factors  which  contributed  to  complicate  it.  Mr. 
Montgomery  gives  us  a  fair  statement  of  the  facts.  He 
does  not,  however,  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  early 
activities  of  the  Citizens'  Committee,  and  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  alleged  that  its  control  of  the  industry  was  sought 
to  be  enforced.  In  its  social  implication,  this  was  much  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  controversy.  Had  the  com- 
mittee continued  to  use  the  methods  which  it  is  claimed 
were  employed  in  the  early  days  of  the  strike,  the  building 
industry  of  Chicago  would  have  furnished  the  country  with 
a  spectacle  of  a  desperate  class  struggle  the  spread  of  which 
to  other  cities  would  have  been  alarming.  It  would  have 
been  very  useful  if  the  author  had  gone  more  fully  into  the 
disputed  questions  relating  to  this  and  other  phases  of  the 
committee's  work. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  an  excellent  one,  making  a 
very  necessary  beginning  in  the  more  intensive  study  of  the 
problems  of  industrial  relations  in  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant industries. 

ALEXANDER  M.  BING 

City  Housing  Corporation,  New  York 

Religions  and  Missions 

Ti$n  £""$?  OF  CHRISTIANITY    by  Sir  J*ne,  March**.     Harper. 

300   pp.      Price  $2.00   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
CAN    THE    CHURCHES    UNITE?   by    William   E.    Barton.    Lynn   Harold 

Hough,  etc.      Century.     230  pp.      Price  $1.25   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
RELIGIOUS    LIBFRTY-THE    GREAT    AMERICAN    ILLUSION,    by 

Albert  C.  Dteffettbaeli.      Morrow.     205  pp.      Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Tlte 

Survey. 

RELIGIONS  PAST  AND  PRESENT,  iy  Bertram  E.  A.  Windle.    Century. 

308  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE     STORY     OF     BUDDHA    AND     BUDDHISM,     by    Brian    Brown. 

McKay.     290   pp.      Price  $2.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
THE    STORY    OF    CONFUCIUS,    by    Brian    Brown.      McKay.      265    Pf 

Price  $2.50   postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  CHURCH,  by  Samuel  McCrea  Covert. 
Missionary  Education  MevtmtHt.  256  pp.  Price  $1.00  and  $.60  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

A  STRAIGHT  WAY  TOWARD  TOMORROW,  by  Mary  Schauffler  Platt 
Central  Committee  of  the  United  Study  of  Foreign  Missions.  224  pp. 
Price  $.50  and  $.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PLEASE.  STAND  BY.  by  Margaret  Applegarth.  Central  Committee  of 
the  United  itiirfj  of  foreign  Missions.  $.50  and  $.75  postpaid  of  The 

AS  "PROTESTANT  LATIN  AMERICA  SEES  IT,  edited  by  unton 

Stauffer.     Missionary  Education  Movement.     170  pp.     Price  $.75  Postpaid 
of   The  Survey. 

CHINA  HER  OWN  INTERPRETER,  edited  by  Milton  Stauffer.  Mis- 
sumary  Education  Movement.  170  pp.  Price  $.75  postpaid  of  The 

JAPAN  SPEAKS  FOR  HERSELF,  edited  by  Milton  Stauffer.  Missionary 
Education  Movement  140  pp.  Price  $.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AN  INDIAN  APPROACH  TO  INDIA,  edited  by  Milton  Stauffer  Mis- 
sionary Education  Movement.  186  pp.  Price  $.75  postpaid  of  The 

THINKING  WITH  AFRICA,  edited  by  Milton  Stauffer.  Missionary 
Education  Movement  184  pp.  Price  $.75  postpaid  of  The  Sunev 

VOICES  FROM  THE  NEAR  EAST,  edited  by  Milton  Stmuffer  Uiisiem. 
ary  Education  Movement.  141  pp.  Price  $.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

""HE  first  volume  is  the  editorial  product  of  Sir  James 
J[  Marchant,  who  has  gathered  together  articles  by  fifteen 
outstanding  churchmen,  all  'British  but  one.  As  might  be 
expected,  views  appear  which  are  somewhat  hard  to 
harmonize.  Each  author  has  taken  a  subject  which  has 
some  historical  connection  with  the  Christian  religion,  but 
which  is  unlike  the  subject  treated  by  each  of  the  others, 
and  tells  us  what  the  Christianity  of  tomorrow  will  be  along 
that  line.  So,  tomorrow  will  bring  us  a  Christianity  in 
which  the  theologian  will  be  subordinated  to  the  pastor  (H. 
Wheeler  Robinson,  Regent's  Park  College,  London)  ; 
theology  and  philosophy  will  make  their  individual  con- 
tributions to  human  knowledge,  but  will  increasingly  meet 
and  mingle  (R.  S.  Franks,  Western  College,  Bristol)  ;  God 
will  be  seen  as  more  personal,  yet  transcendent  (C.  F. 
D'Arcy,  archbishop  of  Armagh)  ;  Christ  will  be  under- 
stood as  perfectly  human,  yet  perfectly  divine  (W.  R. 
Matthews,  King's  Col'.ege,  London)  ;  and  so  on.  The 
best  thing  in  the  book  is  the  introduction,  in  which  the 
Right  Reverend  Arthur  C.  Headlam,  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
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draws  together  all  the  disconnected  elements  of  the  volume 
and  makes  them  remotely  homogeneous. 

The  same  sort  of  volume — in  principle — could  be  pro- 
duced by  having  Babe  Ruth  write  on  The  Philosophy  of 
Home  Runs;  Walter  Johnson  on  The  Psychology  of  Speed 
and  Control;  Ty  Cobb  on  The  Technique  of  Base  Run- 
ning, and  so  on;  and  combining  them  all  under  the  title, 
The  Future  of  Baseball,  with  an  introduction  by,  say, 
Grantland  Rice.  No  doubt  such  a  volume  would  have 
some  value.  It  would  not,  however,  be  a  book,  but  only  a 
collection  of  articles.  Worse,  it  would  not  be  baseball ;  for 
it  would  deal  only  with  the  professional  side  of  the  sport, 
and  any  American  knows  that  professional  baseball  is  merely 
an  institutionalized  offshoot  of  the  back-lot  diamond.  So, 
though  a  book  about  Christianity  may  be  written  by  eminent 
men  in  the  Christian  Church,  yet  if  they  fail  to  present  it 
as  something  deeper  and  bigger  and  higher  than  an  insti- 
tution or  a  philosophy  or  a  collection  of  doctrines,  they  are 
presenting  not  Christianity  but  its  outward  symbol.  Perhaps 
the  future  of  Christianity  rests  with  the  church.  But  per- 
haps, also,  it  rests  with  the  hearts  of  common  folks,  both 
inside  the  church  and  outside  it. 

SINCE  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  at  Lausanne  last  August,  the  world 
has  adopted  a  sort  of  "I-told-you-so"  attitude. 
Much  talk,  many  resolutions,  great  caution,  and 
few  results.  Those  who  want  to  read  the  talk, 
written  before  the  conference,  by  men  who  at- 
tended it,  may  purchase  Can  the  Churches 
Unite?  It  is  a  symposium,  and  boasts  some 
notable  names:  William  E.  Barton,  Lynn  Harold  Hough, 
James  I.  Vance,  Bishop  Francis  McConnell,  and  others. 
It  is  a  hope  and  a  faith ;  if  it  fails  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  financial,  political,  doctrinal,  and  personal  obstacles  that 
prevent  the  churches  from  uniting,  still  it  is  a  good  hope 
and  a  strong  faith.  The  reader  wishes  it  might  be  as  easy 
to  unite  the  churches  as  to  read  the  book. 

IT  now  becomes  evident  that  terms  such  as  "liberal"  and 
"modernist"  are  flexible  and  relative.  Most  of  us  have 
had  the  idea  that  Fosdick  and  Cadman  and  Coffin  were 
liberal  and  probably  also  modernist ;  and  that  beyond  ques- 
tion The  Christian  Century  is  a  liberal  journal.  Indeed, 
we  have  been  so  informed,  in  unmistakable  language,  by 
gentlemen  of  the  more  conservative  school.  'But  now  comes 
Albert  C.  Dieffenbach  (Religious  Liberty,  the  Great 
American  Illusion)  who  specifically  names  these  men  and 
this  journal,  and  others,  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty.  The  book  will  be  a  joy  to  those  who  like  to  see  a 
man  tear  his  own  heart  to  tatters  in  disappointment.  The 
suspicion  arises  that  Dr.  Dieffenbach  would  enjoy  nothing 
better  than  a  good  honest  theological  scrap.  "The  only 
thing  one  rightly  tolerates,"  says  he,  "is  a  triviality.  The 
best  representatives  of  tolerance  are  the  mollusca  and  the 
feebleminded."  But  he  is  so  sure  of  his  position,  and  he 
writes  with  such  fire  and  such  feeling,  that  he  almost  con- 
vinces us — almost. 

BERTRAM  E.  A.  WINDLE  has  combined  a  series  of 
lectures  to  form  a  volume  he  calls  Religions,  Past  and 
Present.  It  discusses  the  origin  of  religion  in  general,  goes 
on  to  deal  with  the  evolution  of  various  types  of  religion — 
magic,  animal  worship,  mystery  cults,  ancestor  worship, 
Buddhism,  etc. — and  ends  with  a  chapter  designed  to  reveal 
Christianity  as  the  flower  and  summit  of  monotheistic  belief. 


The  book  is  full  of  facts.  But  the  reader  looks  in  vain  for 
a  dramatic  picture  of  a  human  family  struggling  after  God, 
if  haply  they  might  find  Him,  though  He  is  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us.  The  conception  of  each  religion  reviewed 
is  mainly  factual;  it  is  seen  as  if  it  consisted  of  rituals  and 
buildings  and  priesthoods.  But  the  cavemen  knew  better 
than  that.  They  bowed  to  wood  and  stone,  but  their  hearts 
cried  out  for  a  reality  above  and  beyond  themselves ;  wood 
and  stone  were  mere  symbols.  Christians  who  have  a  re- 
ligion deeper  than  church  or  priest  are  going  to  be  dis- 
appointed with  this  book;  not  on  account  of  what  is  in  it, 
but  on  account  of  what  is  not  in  it. 

A^>  one  reads  the  stories  of  great  religious  leaders- 
Gautama,  Confucius,  Jesus — one  is  impressed  with 
two  things :  first,  the  simplicity,  the  sympathy,  the  democracy, 
of  the  man  himself,  and  the  simple,  practical  quality  of  his 
teachings ;  and  second,  the  overpowering  and  stupefying 
mass  of  legend  and  metaphysical  vagary  that  succeeding 
generations  of  reverent  but  dull  and  lazy  followers  heap 
upon  him.  The  leader  preaches  spiritual  unity  with  God ; 
his  followers  make  of  it  a  hopelessly  intricate  scheme  of 
salvation.  The  leader  abandons  ritual  and  formula  and 
complicated  dogma  and  priesthoods;  and  to  preserve  his 
exact  shade  of  meaning,  his  followers  rear  an  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  structure  more  deadly  than  the  one  their 
leader  abolished.  Those  who  have  read  chapter  xxvi  of 
Wells'  Outline  of  History  and  desire  to  know  more  about 
Buddha  and  Confucius,  may  profitably  read  two  volumes 
compiled  and  edited  by  Brian  Brown  (The  Story  of  Buddha 
and  The  Story  of  Confucius).  Here  one  may  learn  for 
himself  the  life  of  these  two  teachers,  and  see  the  beauty 
and  nobility  of  their  teachings.  Buddha  was  a  mystic;  and 
his  psalms  and  sermons,  and  those  of  his  followers,  have 
much  in  them  that  is  highly  fanciful,  allegorical,  and 
picturesque;  little  that  is  matter-of-fact.  Confucius  was 
a  government  official,  and  his  precepts  are  more  immediate 
and  practical. 


From     Muktrji'j     A     Son     of     Mother 
India,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &   Co. 

SAMUEL  M.  CAVERT  has  written,  and  the  Mission- 
ary Education  Movement  has  published,  a  book  called 
The  Adventure  of  the  Church.     It  is  (a)  .an  historical  re- 
view of  Christian  missions,  home  and  foreign;   (b)    a  plea 
for  Christian  brotherhood  as  an  adventure  in  world  peace 
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and  unity.    It  has  some  purple  patches  of  oratory;  but  it 
also  has  an  abundance  of  plain  fact  and  vivid  imagery. 

THE  Central  Committee  of  the  United  Study  of  For- 
eign Missions  has  issued  two  companion  study  books. 
One,  A  Straight  Way  Toward  Tomorrow,  by  Mary 
Schauffler  Platt,  is  intended  for  adult  use;  the  other, 
Please  Stand  By,  by  Margaret  Applegarth,  is  for  juniors. 
Each  book  covers  the  entire  foreign  mission  field.  Each  is 
fully  illustrated  with  photographs.  Each  is  pure  propa- 
ganda, but  accurately  written  and  easy  to  read. 
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A  mission  plant.     Illustration  from  China — a  Nation  in 
Evolution,   by  Paul   Monroe.    Published   by  Macmillan 

AiOUT  the  only  place  where  one  can  find  the  old,  con- 
ventional picture  of  a  foreign  missionary  today  is  in 
a  comic  magazine.  But  there  was  probably  some  justifica- 
tion for  the  old  picture ;  it  grew,  in  part,  out  of  impressions 
gained  from  people  who  took  a  flying  trip  to  some  foreign 
field,  and  then  dashed  frantically  homeward  to  rush  into 
lectures  and  sermons  and  print.  Of  course  such  impressions 
would  be  lacking  in  accuracy,  in  background,  and  in  vision. 
Now  we  can  get  the  picture  from  the  other  end.  It  is 
presented  to  us  in  a  series  of  six  paper-bound  books,  edited 
by  Milton  Stauffer,  and  published  by  the  Missionary  Educa- 
tion Movement,  New  York.  There  is  one  book  each  from 
Japan,  China,  India,  Africa,  Latin-America,  and  the  Near 
East.  Each  book  is  the  product  of  ten  or  a  dozen  native 
authors.  The  viewpoint  of  each  is  not  the  rather  standard- 
ized viewpoint  of  an  American  giver  of  missionary  help ; 
rather  it  is  the  new  and  fresh  and  disturbing  viewpoint  of 
the  native  receivers  of  that  help.  The  net  effect  is  apt  to 
be  unpleasant  to  a  smug  reader,  complacently  aware  of  his 
not-too-recent  missionary  contribution.  But  here  at  least  he 
can  get  insight  and  vision  and  facts ;  and  get  them,  not 
from  an  interpreter,  but  hot  from  the  hearts  of  those  most 
vitally  interested.  CHARLES  S.  BROWN 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

Wide  Angles  on  Religion 

CHRISTIANITY,     PAST     AND     PRESENT.      By     Charles     Guignebert. 
Macmillan.      507   pp.      Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  title  of  this  book  is  a  misnomer,  for  Professor 
Guignebert  (of  the  University  of  Paris)  confines  his 
attention  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  barely  men- 
tions Protestantism.  Religion,  he  says,  unfolds  itself  ac- 
cording to  laws  similar  to  those  which  dominate  the  life 
and  existence  of  organic  beings.  It  remains  vital  only  as 
long  as  it  adjusts  itself  to  the  circumstances  and  necessities 
of  the  changing  day.  If  it  does  not  adapt  itself,  it  is  doomed 
to  death. 


With  this  thesis  as  a  basis,  he  unfolds  the  history  of 
Catholicism.  Roman  Catholicism  imposed  itself  upon  Ori- 
ental features  of  Christianity  by  developing  a  firm  doctrinal 
tradition  and  a  political  and  hierachical  authority  in  the 
papacy.  Refusing  to  adjust  itself  to  any  of  the  movements 
of  the  western  scientific  spirit,  it  has  become  a  church  of 
immovable  tradition  and  of  conservative  authority.  It  will 
hardly  survive,  he  holds,  because  it  lacks  response  to  the 
constant  demands  of  the  modern  age  for  free  inquiry  into 
the  problems  of  life;  it  will  die.  Protestantism  as  the  first 
successful  opposition  of  Catholic  institutionalism  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  the  future,  which  will  be 
undogmatic  and  personal.  "The  time  has  come,"  says 
Guignebert,  "when  every  one  carves  out  for  himself  under 
the  label  of  Christianity  a  religion  made  to  his  own  measure 
and  to  suit  his  personal  needs." 

The  signs  of  our  times  do  not  seem  to  show  Catholicism 
at  the  end  of  its  career.  Moreover,  strong  doubts  arise 
against  the  validity  of  Guignebert's  theory.  One  cannot 
view  the  history  of  Christianity  only  under  biological  aspects. 
Guignebert  over-emphasizes  the  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment upon  the  Christian  religion.  Equally  able  scholars 
hold  that  Christianity  owes  its  character  as  a  religion  of 
salvation  not  to  an  adaptation  to  the  religious  yearnings  of 
the  people  of  the  ancient  Graeco-Roman  world,  but  to  the 
personal  experiences  and  to  the  activities  of  Jesus  and  of 
Paul.  They  have  inspired  Christianity  in  all  its  periods. 
The  history  of  Christianity,  Roman  Catholicism  included, 
is  the  history  of  a  constant  struggle  of  personal  religion 
against  institutionalism.  Guignebert  prophesies  the  defeat 
of  institutionalism,  but  not  of  personal  religion. 

WILHELM  PAUCK 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary 


From  the 

jacket   of 

Navies   and  Nations, 

by   Hector   C.   Byiuater 


Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Out  of  Ripe  Experience 

RURAL   RELIGION   AND    THE   COUNTRY    CHURCH,   by   Warren   H. 
Wilton.     Revell,  1927.     141  pp.     Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  is  a  book  of  beauty,  insight  and  wisdom,  by  the 
dean  of  rural  church  leaders.  More  than  twenty-five 
years  ago  Dr.  Wilson  made  the  study  of  a  rural  parish  the 
subject  of  a  Ph.D.  thesis  in  Columbia  University.  Ever  since 
then,  he  has  continued  the  exploration  of  the  social  and 
spiritual  adventures  of  the  American  farmer,  extending  his 
researches  to  every  section  of  the  United  States.  He  re- 
cruited, organized,  and  trained  the  first  rural  sociological 
surveyors.  He  has  led  scores  of  men  into  the  rural  pastor- 
ate. He  has  lifted  the  consideration  of  rural  life  problems 
into  a  high  place  in  the  deliberation  of  national  church  coun- 
cils. As  a  teacher  in  Columbia  University,  he  has  inter- 
preted the  spiritual  and  educational  needs  of  farmers  to 
thousands  of  budding  teachers.  As  director  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Department  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
National  Missions  he  has  been  so  persistent,  aggressive,  and 
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unconventional  in  championing  the  farmer's  cause  that  the 
staid  old  Presbyterian  Church  has  twice  tried  to  dismiss  him 
from  its  service.  On  both  occasions,  however,  the  national 
organization  "heard  from  the  country"  in  such  terms  of 
affection  and  appreciation  of  Dr.  Wilson  that  the  dismissal 
was  rescinded,  and  he  found  himself  stronger  than  ever 
after  weathering  the  storm. 

Out  of  these  years  of  struggle  and  exploration,  he  has 
given  us  the  ripened  fruit  of  his  experience  and  thinking, 
in  ten  essays  in  which  he  interprets  the  beauty  and  misery, 
the  joy  and  sorrow  of  farmers  and  their  churches.  Each 
chapter  is  rich  in  illustrations  and  concrete  examples.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  in  no  sense  a  sociological  treatise,  but 
rather  a  collection  of  personal  insights  and  appreciations. 
Much  of  the  writing  attains  poetic  heights  in  its  appeal  to 
the  imagination  and  the  emotions.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  chapter  entitled  Spiritual  Community  Artists,  in 
which  he  describes  a  half  dozen  men  and  women  who  have 
been  centers  of  help  and  inspiration  to  their  farmer  neigh- 
bors. Toward  the  close  of  his  book,  Dr.  Wilson  proposes 
a  plan  of  national  administration  for  country  churches — 
a  plan  which  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
church  officials  everywhere.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  wise  and 
human  book,  easy  to  read  and  hard  to  forget. 

FRED  EASTMAN 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary 


Dravnng  by  Jane  Dudley,  Walden  School 

Looking  Backward 

THE  EVOLUTION   OF   PENOLOGY  IN   PENNSYLVANIA,   by  Harry 
E.  Barnes.     Bobbi  Merrill.     414  pp.     Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN  this  new  history  of  The  Evolution  of  Penology  in 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Barnes  gives  us  a  painstaking  and 
minute  chronicle  of  the  past.  The  first  seventy-five  pages 
contain  a  clear  statement  of  the  development  of  penological 
theory  and  practice  in  the  early  history  of  the  state,  with 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  judicial  organization,  the 
methods  of  administering  criminal  justice,  and  of  the  penal 
system.  As  one  reads  he  can  detect  the  liberal  thinker 
applying  his  philosophy  to  the  events  he  is  recording. 

These  early  sections  of  the  book  are  valuable  for  the 
student  of  social  science  and  of  penology  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Pennsylvania,  a  century  ago,  was  the  stage  on 
which  a  drama  of  world-wide  interest  and  significance  was 
performed  and  the  early  chapters  present  an  accurate,  com- 
prehensive and  effective  picture  of  the  great  movement  in 
penology  which  sent  the  word  "Pennsylvania"  round  the 
world. 

Then  the  book  begins  to  falter.  The  nearer  Mr.  Barnes 
approaches  our  own  day,  the  more  sketchy  and  less  accurate 
he  becomes.  Thus,  in  treating  the  important  subject  of 
parole — which  for  over  three  years  has  been  one  of  the 
most  widely  discussed  aspects  of  penal  affairs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— the  author  wholly  neglects  to  identify  recent  forces 
and  tendencies.  True,  he  discusses  the  work  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Parole  Commission  created  in  1925.  But  he  con- 
fines himself  to  the  single  aspect  of  institutional  parole 
from  the  state  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  wholly  omits 
the  vastly  more  extensive  system  of  judicial  parole  from 
county  prisons. 


Again,  while  Mr.  Barnes  records  in  trivial  detail  the 
origins  of  the  first  indeterminate  sentence  law,  which  was 
enacted  nearly  twenty  years  ago  and  lasted  only  a  year,  he 
ignores  significant  current  tendencies  which  have  expressed 
themselves  in  the  locally  famous  Ludlow  Indeterminate 
Sentence  Act,  passed  in  1923  and  maintained  during  the 
past  two  legislative  sessions  against  the  bitter  attacks  of  its 
foes.  He  briefly  dismisses  this  controversial  piece  of  legis- 
lation as  a  result  of  "activities  of  friends  of  reform,"  with- 
out troubling  to  ascertain  who  these  friends  may  be  or  what 
forces  they  represent. 

The  same  inadequacy  marks  his  discussion  of  segregation 
and  classification  of  prisoners.  He  passes  over  without 
mention  the  progressive  and  successful  efforts  made  during 
the  past  two  legislative  sessions  for  the  commitment  of 
women  to  separate  institutions,  and  the  right  newly  con- 
ferred on  the  Welfare  Department  to  transfer  women 
prisoners.  He  omits  any  allusion  to  the  recent  provision 
for  a  special  institution  for  defective  delinquents,  whereby 
the  last  legislature  registered  its  recognition  of  the  need  for 
mental  classification  of  prisoners. 

The  author's  sense  of  values  displays  a  curious  lack  of 
balance.  The  Allegheny  County  Workhouse  is  given  un- 
qualified praise — despite  the  fact  that  its  discipline  is 
antiquated  and  its  provision  for  women  prisoners  inadequate. 
But  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy, 
recognized  by  penologists  as  the  most  conspicuous  example 
of  enlightened  administration  in  the  state,  receives  only 
incidental  mention. 

The  book,  in  fact,  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  having  been 
finished  ten  years  ago  with  but  a  feeble  gesture  toward 
bringing  it  up  to  date.  We  wonder  if,  perhaps,  this  may 
not  be  at  the  root  of  its  shortcomings,  particularly  for  those 
of  us  who,  however  great  our  interest  as  students  in  the 
history  of  penology,  are  still  living  in  the  year  of  grace 
1928,  and  at  work  in  the  difficult  field  of  persuading  public 
opinion  toward  a  modern  and  humane  penal  practice  based 
on  Pennsylvania's  'fine  past.  The  valuable  historical  material 
in  Mr.  Barnes'  book  would  be  made  all  the  more  significant 
and  useful  by  a  conscientious  digging  for  contemporary 
facts  which  would  make  it  a  more  trustworthy  guide  ef 
present,  as  well  as  an  admirable  history  of  past,  events. 

FLORENCE  L.  SANVTLLE 

Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Penal  Affairs,  Philadelphia 

B.  A.  as  Well  as  R.  N. 

A  SOUND  ECONOMIC  BASIS  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING,  by 
Mary  Adelaide  Nutting.  Putnam's.  372  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

THAT  any  book  bearing  the  imprint  of  Miss  Nutting's 
name  would  be  received  with  grateful  appreciation  by 
nurses  was  inevitable.  Wisdom,  clear  thinking,  a  tempered 
moderation  of  statement,  vision,  and  imagination  would  most 
certainly  be  within  its  pages.  This  book,  however,  contains 
a  much  wider  appeal.  Its  title,  A  Sound  Economic  Basis 
for  Schools  of  Nursing,  immediately  makes  it  important  to 
the  increasingly  large  number  of  people  who  have  discovered 
that  nurses  and  the  means  by  which  nurses  are  prepared 
for  the  part  they  play  in  the  community  in  which  they  prac- 
tice, must  be  given  the  same  thoughtful  consideration  that 
is  bestowed  on  other  noteworthy  factors  of  community  life. 
In  these  papers — gathered  together  for  the  first  time  from 
publications  in  which  they  have  appeared  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years — are  to  be  found,  trenchantly  expressed 
the  larger  problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  rapid  develop 
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ment  of  schools  of  nursing.  Says  Miss  Nutting's  preface: 
The  effort  to  do  honest  educational  work  in  a  place  and 
a  medium  designed  and  conducted  for  other  purposes  has 
brought  about  complex  situations  and  curiously  baffling  prob- 
lems. .  .  .  Advances  in  the  education  of  nurses  have  through- 
out history  meant  the  breaking  down  of  many  preconceived 
ideas  and  the  reluctant  surrender  of  cherished  beliefs. 

Three  chapters  are  given  to  nursing  and  public  health. 
Concerning  this  Miss  Nutting  says: 

Under  most  favorable  conditions,  instruction  and  training 
in  public  health  work  offer  as  yet  all  the  problems  inherent 
in  working  out  a  new  phase  of  education.  Throughout  the 
whole  field  of  public  health  nursing,  one  fact  stands  out  more 
and  more  clearly,  and  it  is  that  the  development  of  this  field 
in  many  important  ways  is  being  profoundly  affected  by  the 
work  of  our  training  schools.  A  new  test  is  being  applied 
to  their  product  from  every  standpoint;  for  in  this  field  nurses 
are  needed  who  bring  not  only  a  special  training  but  a  much 
sounder  preliminary  education  than  most  hospitals  think  it 
necessary  or  are  able  to  require.  College  women  with  nurses' 
training  are  asked  for  continually,  and  some  way  must  be 
found  of  making  it  worth  while  for  more  of  them  to  enter 
our  training  schools. 

Hospital  trustees,  members  of  committees  concerned  with 
nursing  and  community-minded  people  at  large  will  find 
this  succinct  record  of  wise  and  dispassionate  observation 
well  worth  their  perusal.  A.  M.  C. 
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A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

Edited  by  Halle  Schaffner 


WHICH    COLLEGE?    by    Rita    S.    Halle.     Macmillan.     268    ft.     Prict 

$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  is  an  admirable  Baedeker  of  the  factors  which  should 
determine  a  student's  choice  of  a  college,  not  only  in  relation 
to  his  own  qualifications  and  equipment  but  from  what  he 
expects  to  get  out  of  it.  "There  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of 
colleges  as  there  are  individual  characters  and  needs."  The 
first  chapters  take  into  account  large  and  small  colleges,  de- 
nominational aspects,  coeducation,  athletics,  fraternities,  ex- 
pense. The  remainder  of  the  volume  gives  the  main  points  of 
each  college,  listed  alphabetically  in  every  state.  Secondary 
and  high-school  teachers,  along  with  parents  and  children,  will 
welcome  this  new  guidepost  to  the  right  campus. 

THE  STABILIZATION  OF  THE  MARK,  by  Hjalmar  Schact.    Adelphi. 

247  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  a  source  book  of  use  to  students  of  economics  and 
international  affairs,  written  by  a  German  authority  after 
the  war. 

A  STUDY  ON  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE,  by  J.  H.  Richardson.    Adelphi. 
198  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  study  represents  an  attempt  to  measure  the  general 
application  of  national  minimum  wages  to  modern  industrial 


conditions.  The  resume  is  not  limited  to  one  particular  terri- 
tory but  presents  the  standards  of  advanced  countries  against 
the  competition  of  countries  with  low  standards.  The  writer  is 
of  the  opinion  that  as  basis  of  the  wage  system  of  each  country 
national  minimum  wages  should  be  fixed.  These  would  con- 
stitute a  standard  below  which  no  worker  of  ordinary  ability 
should  fall. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  by  Arthur  B 
Mays.  Century.  416  pp.  Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Sun-ey. 

PROFESSOR  MAYS  devotes  the  first  part  of  his  volume  to 
tracing  the  rise  and  fall  of  guild  apprenticeship.  Another 
section  deals  with  the  training  of  female  industrial  workers 
and  the  types  of  education  needed,  while  the  last  chapters  take 
up  administrative  policies  and  practices.  Written  by  an 
authority  in  his  field,  it  is  a  clear-cut  presentation. 

ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  IN  MODERN  TIMES,  by 
Tt-I,™  oX  Kn'ght'  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  and  Felix  Flugel.  Houohton 
Mtffhn.  808  pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

THIS  is  part  II  of  an  admirable  manual  now  available  to 
students  of  modern  European  economics.  To  compress  so 
much  material  into  a  single  volume  restricts  facts  and  sources. 
But  as  an  account  of  the  sequence  of  events  involving  changing 
forms  of  economic  activity,  including  the  social  structure, 
producing  again  new  problems  in  the  fields  of  industry,  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  this  volume  should  serve  as  a  key  to 
unlock  a  rich  storehouse  of  human  history. 

THE  MENTAL.  HEALTH  OF  THE  CHILD,  by  Doutlas  A.  Thorn. 
Harvard  University  Press.  46  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  PITY  that  more  of  our  child  health  books  do  not  deal  with 
problems  of  youthful  well-being  in  some  such  sane  and  simple 
fashion.  Dr.  Thorn  gives  us  a  short  and  sensible  talk  on  the 
mental  state  of  the  child,  in  which  he  puts  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs  —  upon  those  adults  with  whom  the  child 
comes  in  contact.  It  is  their  task,  one  which  requires  careful 
cooperation  between  parent  and  teacher.  In  his  opinion  the 
grown-ups  need  special  training  first,  since  most  people  still 
go  by  conduct  instead  of  motives  and  consequently  the  child 
bears  the  brunt  of  emotional  conflicts.  "Usually  one  hour 
spent  with  the  parent  will  accomplish  more  than  many  spent 
exclusively  with  the  child."  Behavior,  like  charity,  begins  at 
home. 

SOURCES   OF  INFORMATION   ON   PLAY  AND   RECREATION,   by 

Marguenta  Williams.  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  94  pp.  Price  $1  00 
postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

A  REVISED  and  expanded  bibliography  on  recreation. 


^  A£Dn  CURE    OF    SPEECH    DISORDERS,    by    James 

Sonnctt  Greene,  M.D.,  and  Emilie  J.  Welts.  Macmillan.  438  pp. 
Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN  a  clear  way  the  problem  and  treatment  of  speech  disorders 
find  voice  in  these  pages.  The  authors  deal  with  the  physical 
manifestations  of  stuttering,  stammering,  and  abnormal  speech 
defects  based  on  their  recognition  of  underlying  causes.  Hence 
these  chapters  discuss  not  only  the  methods  used  in  treatment 
but  the  emotional  maladjustments  and  tensions  which  produce 
them. 

RUSSIA  AFTER  TEN  YEARS—  Report  of  the  American  Trade  Union 
delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union.  International  Publishers.  96  pp  Prict 
50  cents  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

THE  American  Trade  Union  Delegation,  as  guests  of  the 
Ail-Russian  Trade  Union  Council,  were  the  first  labor  group 
to  visit  Russia  since  the  Revolution.  Everything  was  open  to 
them.  They  went  where  they  wanted  to  go  and  saw  what  they 
wanted  to  see  —  from  a  factory  to  the  office  of  the  foreign 
minister.  With  the  aid  of  picked  assistants  and  experts  they 
give  us  this  account  of  trade  unions,  wage  scales,  conditions  of 
employment,  social  insurance,  in  brief,  a  general  account  of 
the  progress  made  in  that  country  during  the  past  ten  years. 
The  only  request  made  by  workers  and  officials  was  that  they 
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"tell  the  truth  about  Russia"  on  their  return,  and  to  us  this 
brief  report  has  an  arresting  ring. 

!    ! 

^  MAKING  CITIZENS  OF  THE  MENTALLY  LIMITED,  by  Helen 
Davis  Whipple.  Public  School  Publishing  Company.  374  pp.  Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TEACHERS  who  specialize  in  the  field  of  subnormal  children 
will  find  in  this  book  the  discussion  of  training  which  takes 
into  account  the  special  needs  of  each  child  in  relation  to  subject 
matter  and  to  conditions  of  daily  life.  An  interesting  and 
practical  account  tells  of  the  special  class,  called  Tunertown, 
where  the  methods  followed  met  with  effective  results. 

CREATIVE  EDUCATION,  by  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn.    Scribner's.    360 
pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN  this  new  volume  a  distinguished  scientist  and  humanist 
has  re-edited  a  selection  of  forty  or  fifty  of  his  addresses, 
illuminating  in  the  scope  and  depth  of  his  ideas  on  education. 
His  interest  lies  in  arousing  the  individual  to  find  satisfaction 
through  creative  effort  and  his  words  as  well  as  his  example 
should  prove  a  stimulus  to  all  those  who  follow  the  trends 
of  vital  thought. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING   IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.    National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.    129  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"A  UNIQUE  study  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  fair  American 
standard  of  living  for  the  industrial  or  office  worker,  in  New 
York  City  and  in  each  of  its  five  boroughs." 

THE   ECONOMIC   BASIS   OF   FAIR   WAGES,    by  Jacob   D.    Cox,   Jr. 
Ronald  Press.    139  pp.    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  wage  theories  by  the  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Twist  Drill,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill.  No  more,  no  less. 

PROSPERITY?  by  Harry   W.  Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas.    League  for 
Industrial  Democracy.    286  pp.    Price  50  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WHAT    IS    COOPERATION?    by    James   Peter    IVarbasse.      Vanguard. 
170  pp.    Price  50  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


MR.  McANDREW  AND  THE  TEACHERS 
(Continued  from  page  746) 


legal  authority.  Mistakes  he  may  have  made,  but  they  were 
mistakes  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart.  He  had  the  welfare 
of  the  teachers  constantly  at  heart.  He  tried  to  obtain  for 
them  advances  in  salary.  He  never  failed  to  praise  their 
collective  services  or  individual  achievements ;  he  never  sought 
undue  credit  for  himself.  He  demanded  work  and  devotion 
to  work,  but  he  never  demanded  the  impossible. 

The  much-discussed  loo-per  cent  efficiency  or  correctness 
in  arithmetic  which  he  demanded,  and  in  many  schools 
seems  to  have  secured,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  issue 
between  him  and  some  sincere  critics  of  his  policies.  He 
thought  that  pupils  could  be  taught  to  solve  arithmetical 
problems  correctly — and  a  correct  solution  is  a  ico-per  cent 
solution.  He  advised  patience  and  persistence  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  and  urged  the  "try  and  try  again"  method 
where  pupils  failed  to  give  correct  solutions.  Yet  this  po- 
sition has  been  attacked  savagely.  What  is  there  monstrous 
about  it?  Why  should  it  drive  teachers  and  pupils  insane — 
as  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  case?  What  is  the  difference, 
psychologically,  between  asking  a  pupil  to  work  on  a  problem 
within  his  powers  till  he  solves  it,  and  giving  him  several 
problems  to  work  on — failing  in  each  to  reach  a  correct 
solution?  If  a  difference  there  be,  it  would  seem  in  favor 
of  the  McAndrew  idea.  Pupils  like  success  and  are  en- 
couraged by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  failure  depresses  them 
and  makes  for  apathy  and  self-distrust. 


When  Mr.  McAndrew  became  convinced  that  the  less 
intelligent  pupils  could  never  work  out  correct  solutions, 
what  did  he  do?  He  suggested  the  limiting  of  his  plan  to 
normal,  average  pupils.  That  was  a  common-sense  sug- 
gestion assuredly,  but  his  detractors  have  treated  it  as  evi- 
dence of  fraud  and  chicanery!  McAndrew,  they  said,  was 
fooling  the  public,  and  was  willing  to  resort  to  trickery 
rather  than  acknowledge  a  mistake  and  abandon  it ! 

There  are  some  controversies  between  Mr.  McAndrew 
and  the  teaching  force  which  are  too  technical  to  analyze 
here.  The  fact  to  note  is  that  Big  Bill  and  his  tools  on 
the  board  of  education,  most  of  them  weak  and  obscure 
nobodies,  were  not  hostile  to  McAndrew  because  of  the 
few  reasons  cited  by  discontented  teachers,  but  because  of 
totally  different  reasons — reasons  that  could  not  be  avowed, 
such  as  his  aversion  to  cheap  politics,  his  firmness,  his  con- 
fidence in  himself,  his  demand  for  efficiency.  He  was 
suspended  and  placed  on  trial  by  pothouse  patriots,  spoils- 
men, buffoons ;  he  was  accused  of  disloyalty,  pro-British 
propaganda,  contempt  for  Revolutionary  heroes  of  Irish  or 
Polish  nationality,  close  association  with — O  horrors! — 
members  of  the  English  Speaking  Union,  and  various 
heretical  utterances  on  such  subjects  as  the  flawless  saint- 
liness  of  George  Washington  and  the  desirability  of  truth 
and  fact  in  school  histories. 

Mr.  McAndrew's  trial,  to  repeat,  was  a  farce  and 
an  indecent  exhibition.  Yet  the  teachers,  organized  and 
unorganized,  were  said  to  long  for  his  elimination.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  grotesque  trial  has  brought  him  support 
from  many  groups  that  had  previously  criticised  him.  The 
teachers,  of  course,  have  to  think  of  their  own  jobs  and 
have  to  reckon  with  a  reckless,  stupid  or  servile  majority. 
Many  of  them  were  afraid  to  defend  Mr.  McAndrew. 
Others,  no  doubt,  cherish  petty  grievances  and  choose  to 
forget  the  vital  and  overshadowing  issue  at  stake.  It  would 
be  unjust,  however,  to  interpret  the  silence  of  the  teachers 
since  the  suspension  or  the  opening  of  the  McAndrew  trial 
as  deliberate  approval  of  the  fake  charges,  silly  lies  and 
crude  inventions  of  his  demagogical  enemies. 

Let  me  quote  here  from  a  report  of  the  newly  formed 
Public  School  Emergency  committee,  a  body  of  high- 
minded,  prominent  and  progressive  men  and  women,  on  the 
so-called  McAndrew  trial : 

Fundamental  Americanism  is  supposed  to  guarantee  a  speedy 
trial  on  clear  charges  by  a  free  and  impartial  court.  In  the 
McAndrew  case  the  school  board,  in  the  name  of  Americanism, 
exhibits  a  puppet  "judge"  presiding  over  a  packed  "court," 
whose  decision  has  been  announced  in  advance  denying  to  the 
accused  elementary  rights  that  are  the  common  heritage  of  all 
American  citizens.  A  crew  of  political  buccaneers,  lost  to  all 
sense  of  sportsmanship,  and  fair  play,  has  made  a  bonfire  of 
the  bill  of  rights  while  hoisting  aloft  the  picture  of  George 
Washington  to  detract  attention  from  the  blow  directed  at 
the  vitals  of  real  Americanism. 

Here  is  plain,  blunt,  honest  speech,  and  the  Chicago 
teachers  who  have,  or  think  they  have,  suffered  some  hard- 
ship or  unintentional  injustice  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
McAndrew,  an  educator  of  national  reputation  whose 
knowledge  of  pedagogical  and  school  problems  is  both  deep 
and  wise,  and  who  as  superintendent  could  not  be  charged 
with  any  ulterior  purposes,  should  be  advised  humbly  to 
ponder  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  sincere  and  thought- 
ful, the  courageous  and  independent,  men  and  women  who 
used  that  sort  of  speech — not  often  heard  in  Chicago  in 
business  or  professional  circles. 
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Making  and  Showing  a  Campaign  Movie 


By  PAUL  S.  BLISS 


IF  you  don't  say  it  with  movies  in  this  day  and  age 
you  are  omitting  a  very  important  department  of  pub- 
licity. The  motion  picture  tells  your  story  accurately, 
illustrates  it,  and  makes  it  stick  in  the  memory. 

When  you  have  your  audience  assembled,  the  cur- 
tains down,  all  eyes  focused  on  the  screen,  you  can  be  sure 
of  fifteen  minutes  of  undivided  attention.  There  is  noth- 
ing else  to  look  at — and  most  of  us  like  pictures.  We  may 
read  only  three  words  from  a  pamphlet  laid  on  our  desks, 
but  we  read  every  word  that  is  thrown  on  the  screen  at  a 
motion  picture  show.  Ergo,  say  it  with  movies. 

There  is  no  excuse,  financial  or  otherwise,  for  failure  to 
use  motion  pictures.  A  one-reel  motion  picture — and  don't 
make  one  any  longer  than  that — can  be  made  and  shown  to 
at  least  30,000  persons,  exclusive  of  theaters,  for  $1,500. 

A  maximum  program,  such  as  was  put  on  in  St.  Louis  in 
preparation  for  the  Community  Fund  campaign  of  Novem- 
ber, 1927,  with  five  motion  picture  operators  constantly 
busy  over  a  period  of  two  months,  will  cost  $2,500.  The 
St.  Louis  one-reeler,  entitled  Happy  Dollars,  was  shown  545 
times,  exclusive  of  theaters,  to  crowds  which  ran  from  25 
to  1,000,  but  which  conservatively  averaged  100.  Approxi- 
mately 54,000  persons  saw  the  film  and  each  gave  to  it 
fifteen  minutes  of  careful  attention.  It  was  also  shown  in 
a  few  of  the  smaller  theaters.  Some  of  its  scenes  were  shown 
all  week  in  one  of  the  principal  motion  picture  theaters. 

Here  are  the  costs:  production  and  one  print  $94O; 
seven  extra  prints  $633 ;  wages  and  carfare  of  operators  and 
incidentals  $750;  rental  of  DeVry  projectors  $160.  Total 
$2,483.  The  film  was  standard  gauge,  non-inflammable, 
1,100  feet  in  length. 

Incidentally,  100  pictures  (stills)  were  taken  as  the 
agencies  were  visited,  at  the  rate  of  only  one  dollar  each. 
These  stills  supplied  all  photographic  needs  in  campaign 
literature,  advertising  and  newspapers. 

Happy  Dollars  was  made  in  the  month  of  August.  It 
was  ready  according  to  schedule  and  contract  on  Septem- 
ber I.  Showings  immediately  began.  During  the  latter 
part  of  August,  four  young  men  of  good  character  and  ap- 
pearance, ranging  from  18  to  22  years  of  age,  were  hired 
at  a  rate  of  $75  a  month.  Before  they  went  to  work,  these 
youths  were  given  an  opportunity  on  their  own  time  to  learn 
their  duties.  No  one  of  them  had  had  any  previous  experi- 
ence in  running  films.  A  professional  operator  was  paid  $5 
to  give  an  hour's  lesson.  The  operators  'then  practiced  for 
two  days,  using  an  old  film. 

They  were  then  required  to  come  into. the  office  of  the 
publicity  director  and  pass  the  following  tests: 

1.  Put  up  screen  properly 

2.  Connect  up  projector 

3.  Thread  film 

4.  Show  picture 

5.  Rewind  film 


6.  Demonstrate    procedure    when    film   breaks    while    being 
run 

7.  Repair  film    (patching) 

8.  Oil  and  clean  machine  and  test  belt 

9.  Change   the   light   bulb 

10.  Darken  the  room  without  using  curtains 

The  boy  that  passed  the  highest  test  was  put  to  work  at 
once,  and  the  others  were  put  on  at  intervals  of  a  day  or 
two  in  the  order  in  which  they  passed  the  test,  according 
as  the  bookings  made  by  the  Speakers'  Bureau  required  addi- 
tional help.  Within  two  weeks  the  four  boys  were  working 
at  full  blast.  A  fifth  operator  was  soon  put  on  to  relieve  the 
strain. 

Each  boy  was  equipped  with  a  projector,  a  so-foot  cord, 
a  screen  made  out  of  oilcloth  (the  dull  side  was  used  after 
it  had  been  given  three  coats  of  alabastine),  pair  of  pliers, 
fuses,  small  hammer,  wedge  of  wood  (to  be  used  in  raising 
or  lowering  the  projector),  and  extra  lamp. 

Thus  equipped,  the  operator  went  to  his  assignment,  using 
the  street  cars.  Street  cars  have  a  habit  of  running  regularly, 
and  afford  very  few  alibis  for  tardiness,  such  as:  "ran  out 
of  gasoline,"  "carbureter  trouble,"  and  "couldn't  find  park- 
ing space."  Also  they  are  inexpensive  to  use. 

One  young  man,  however,  who  had  his  own  automobile, 
was  allowed  to  use  it  and  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  seven 
cents  a  mile.  He  was  given  showings  in  the  county  and 
in  places  difficult  to  reach  from  the  street  car.  He  was 
also  given  continuous  showings;  for  example,  going  the 
rounds  of  the  fire  stations.  In  this  case  he  needed  rewinders 
(which  are  almost  too  cumbersome  to  be  carried  by  an 
operator  afoot),  in  addition  to  his  other  necessary  equipment, 
including  patching  kit. 

Where  foot  operators  were  required  to  make  successive 
showings,  they  were  permitted  to  rewind  the  film  within 
the  projector.  This,  however,  is  somewhat  hard  on  the 
film,  wears  the  machine,  and  takes  as  much  time  as  to 
show  the  film. 

So  far  as  possible,  a  speaker  was  provided  who  introduced 
the  film  and  made  a  few  running  comments  through  it.  This 
latter  is  desirable,  but  the  film,  of  course,  is  self-explanatory. 
In  approximately  half  of  the  St.  Louis  showings  the  film 
was  shown  with  a  speaker  present. 

Bookings  should  be  made  by  the  Speakers'  Bureau.  The 
bureau  must  be  given  authority  to  book  showings  in  indus- 
trial plants  without  waiting  for  requests  from  industrial 
division  workers.  The  tendency  of  the  industrial  group  is 
to  want  the  film  held  for  the  week  of  the  campaign,  but 
if  this  policy  prevailed,  it  would  mean  that  many  plants 
would  not  see  the  film  at  all.  At  a  conference  with  the 
industrial  division  chairman  in  which  the  problem  was 
clearly  laid  before  him,  he  was  permitted  to  reserve  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  to  2O  showings  in  his  largest  factories  during  the 
campaign  period,  but  the  rest  of  his  showings  had  to  pre- 
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cede  the  campaign  dates.  Maximum  use  of  the  films  also 
entered  into  this  decision. 

The  Speakers'  Bureau  secretary  should  be  provided  with 
a  chart  of  such  size  that  as  it  hangs  upon  the  wall  she  can 
refer  to  it  while  talking  at  the  telephone,  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  look  through  a  list  of  cards  to  see  whether  a  certain 
hour  on  a  certain  day  is  already  taken.  There  should  be 
one  chart  for  each  month.  The  days  are  numbered  down 
the  left-hand  side  with  an  inch  of  space  for  each  day.  The 
columns  read :  Morning,  Noon,  Afternoon,  Evening,  and 
Remarks.  A  part  of  the  Remarks  column  reads :  Showings 
Today  and  Total  Attendance. 

If  some  one  asks  for  the  film  for  "the  8th  at  noon,"  the 
secretary  can  run  her  eye  along  the  "8"  line  to  the  noon 
column  and  tell  immediately  how  many  showings  she  has. 
If  she  has  five  operators  and  there  are  already  five  showings 
for  noon  clubs,  she  sees  that  she  will  have  to  suggest  an- 
other date.  This  method  of  recording  showings  makes  it 
not  only  simple  for  the  Speakers'  Bureau  secretary  and  the 
operating  group  to  keep  the  whole  task  before  them,  but  it 
gives  the  publicity  committee  and  campaign  leaders  a  clear 
picture  of  what  is  being  done — with  opportunity  to  locate 
the  weak  spots. 

This  article  is  devoted  principally  to  the  showing  of  the 
film.  Making  it  is  another  matter.  A  picture  which  shows 
the  major  types  of  work,  perhaps  stating  the  percentage  of 
the  dollar  which  goes  to  each  part,  which  endeavors  to  get 
over  either  in  titles  or  scenes  some  of  the  social  work  lessons 
which  will  occur  to  all — such  as  principles  of  family  case 
work  and  proper  child  care,  the  danger  of  giving  to  beggars, 
need  for  character-building  work — will  be  a  useful  part  of 
the  publicity  campaign. 

Be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  close-ups,  for  a  smiling  baby 
taken  at  six  feet  distance  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  a 
hundred  babies  taken  30  feet  away.  Take  outdoor  scenes 
only  when  the  light  is  good.  Take  interiors,  but  be  sure 
to  have  adequate  artificial  lighting. 

Here  are  a  few  "don'ts": 

Don't  let  the  motion  picture  producer  talk  you  into  making 
more  than  one  reel,  no  matter  how  much  footage  you  have 
to  discard. 

Don't  pay  more  than  $1,000  for  the  completed  production 
job  which  includes  one  print  ready  for  showing.  Use  "safety" 
(non-inflammable)  film. 

Don't  fail  to  have  your  projectors  overhauled  and  if  you 
rent  projectors,  be  sure  they  are  in  good  condition.  In  over- 
hauling, be  sure  to  put  a  new  carrying  handle  on  each  machine 
— an  old  handle  will  surely  break  under  the  strain,  and  you 
may  have  a  bill  for  a  new  projector. 

Don't  let  an  operator  go  out  without  an  extra  lamp  bulb. 
Be  sure  the  plane  of  the  filament  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  projection. 

Don't  give  an  operator  too  many  showings.  He  will  not 
only  use  a  crowded  schedule  as  an  alibi  for  tardiness,  but  will 
actually  be  late  because  he  cannot  help  it,  thus  bringing  down 
the  wrath  of  some  waiting  group.  As  your  showings  increase 
add  an  operator,  a  new  projector,  another  print,  rather  than 
try  to  overload  operators. 

Don't  fail  to  check  daily  the  electrical  connections  on  pro- 
jectors and  cords  and  see  that  the  operators  keep  the  shutters 
clean,  the  films  repaired,  and  the  projectors  oiled.  Have 
3O-ampere  fuses  or  cartridges  to  substitute  for  those  of  smal- 
ler amperage,  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  blowing  fuses  during 
showings. 

Don't  let  the  operators  tell  you  that  it  couldn't  be  shown 
because  the  room  couldn't  be  darkened.  Where  light  condi- 


tions are  doubtful,  arrangements  should  be  made  the  day  be- 
fore for  adequate  darkening.  This  applies  with  special  emphasis 
in  industrial  showings. 

Don't  use  the  same  film  two  years  in  succession.  Make  a 
brand  new  film  each  year.  People  will  always  remember  a 
film,  or  sections  of  it,  that  they  have  seen  before,  and  right- 
fully resent  it. 

What  Theme  for  the  Movie? 

HERE  is  the  story  told  of  the  campaign  moving  picture  of  the 
1928  Minneapolis  Community  Fund.  Robert  D.  Stevenson, 
publicity  secretary,  reports  700  showings  laith  an  aggregate  audi- 
ence of  100,000.  Inquiries  have  come  from  many  cities  for  prints 
of  the  film;  the  Minneapolis  Journal  gave  a  picture  page  and  an 
editorial  page  to  it.  In  other  words,  it  <uias  a  success.  Curtain! 

The  film,  Just  Around  the  Corner,  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts:  Dependency,  Health  and  Character  Building. 
Four  Horsemen  are  brought  into  the  scenes  of  each  picture 
in  silhouette,  representing  Poverty,  Evil,  Sickness,  and 
Death. 

A  great  city  with  its  tall  buildings,  shining  lights  and 
bridges  sleeps  under  a  seemingly  calm  exterior.  Through 
the  sky,  riding  swiftly,  come  the  Four  Horsemen,  tramping 
down  the  weak,  the  sick,  the  helpless  and  the  under- 
privileged. 

SUB-TITLE:  Outside  are  the  voices  of  the  city,  clanging 
street  cars,  the  cries  of  newsies.  .  .  .  Minneapolis  shopping 
for  happiness.  Listen  carefully  and  you  will  hear  a  deeper 
and  more  ominous  note  .  .  . 

A  mother,  deserted,  sits  alone  by  an  empty  table  with  her 
two  small  children.  The  horseman,  Poverty,  rides  swiftly 
through  the  room.  A  child  is  seen  sobbing  because  his  father 
is  not  coming  back.  The  Family  Welfare  visitor  enters  and 
consoles  the  children,  tells  the  mother  that  they  have  located 
the  husband.  The  last  scene  is  a  reuniting  of  the  husband 
and  wife. 

The  work  of  the  Visiting  Nurses,  Infant  Welfare  Society, 
Occupational  Therapy  Department  of  the  Junior  Board  and 
summer  camps  are  shown  under  the  section  of  Health.  These 
agencies  beat  down  the  advance  of  the  Horsemen  who  gal- 
lop through  the  scenes,  holding  the  thrill  of  the  picture. 

The  last  section,  Character  Building,  is  built  in  story 
form,  following  a  family  through  its  many  misfortunes.  It 
takes  a  boy,  who  has  been  a  gangster,  brings  him  under  the 
influence  of  the  settlement  house,  shows  his  mother  as  a 
chronic  invalid,  his  father  struck  down  by  the  fourth  Horse- 
man, shows  the  influence  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  critical  situa- 
tions met  in  the  family  by  the  Children's  Protective  Society, 
and  the  final  reuniting  of  the  little  family. 

It  shows  a  typical  working  girl  under  modern  temptations 
and  the  influence  which  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  brings  into  her 
life.  It  finally  shows  the  girl  as  a  victim  of  one  of  life's 
greatest  tragedies  and  the  work  in  the  maternity  home,  end- 
ing with  a  close-up  of  smiling,  appealing  babies. 

FINAL  SUB-TITLE:  There  is  no  end  to  this  picture.  Life 
is  no  parlor  comedy — it  is  raw  and  bleeding.  It  is  gentle  and 
fine,  it  is  horrible,  it  is  wonderful. 

In  our  hands  the  future  of  girls  and  boys,  the  happiness  of 
the  declining  years  of  somebody's  forgotten  mother. 

In  our  hands  the  hope  of  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  despairing. 

What  a  gripping,  smashing,  heart-stirring  show  it  is  .  .  . 
this  life  in  Minneapolis,  and  the  battle  of  the  Four  Horse- 
men .  .  .  and  the  outcome  depends  on  you! 

OPEN   YOUR    HEART 

COMMUNITY    FUND    CAMPAIGN 

NOVEMBER   2-9 
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Forestalling  a  Let-Down  Period 

A*I  interesting  statement  of  practice  in  personnel  policies 
for  a  social  agency  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Smith  Memorial  Playhouses  and  Playgrounds,  in  congested 
districts  of  Philadelphia,  submitted  by  Phoebe  Hall  Valen- 
tine, director,  for  the  year  1927. 

"We  realize  that  personnel  is  very  important  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  no  type  of  organized  activity  reacts  so 
•quickly  to  the  right  quality  of  leadership,  or  slumps  so  dis- 
mally under  a  poor  or  indifferent  one,  as  organized  play. 

"We  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  best  quality  of  people 
/available.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  people  who  have  the  type  of  training  which  fits  them 
for  our  work.  The  combination  of  recreation,  education  and 
social  work  in  one  job  is  apparently  unusual.  It  seems 
rnecessary,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  train  our  own  workers. 

"Many  conditions,  such  as  evening  and  holiday  employ- 
ment, are  unfavorable.  The  noise  and  confusion  of  several 
hundred  even  fairly  well  organized  children,  is  nerve  racking 
.at  times.  So  it  is  almost  unavoidable  that  certain  periods 
•of  'let  down'  in  enthusiasm  and  interest  will  occur  among 
the  staff.  We  try  to  counteract  this  tendency  by  such  means 
.as  we  have  knowledge  of : 

"Long  week-ends  monthly,  enabling  play  leaders  to  have 
twelve  additional  vacation  days. 

"Frequent  staff  meetings  are  held,  at  which  members 
are  encouraged  to  contribute  suggestions  and  criticisms, 
which  we  feel  have  two  objectives — to  make  the  programs 
more  worth-while  to  the  children  and  more  interesting  to 
the  workers. 

"A  freedom  and  elasticity  of  organization,  which,  rather 
than  trying  to  fit  people  into  a  program,  changes  the  pro- 
•gram  to  secure  the  special  contribution  that  each  staff  worker 
•can  make  most  successfully. 

"In  an  effort  to  relieve  somewhat  the  strain  of  summer 
•playground  work,  the  trustees  rented  a  log  cabin  on  the 
'bank  of  the  Rancocas,  in  New  Jersey,  which  has  been  for 
the  use  of  the  staff  members  wishing  to  spend  their  free 
'periods  or  week-ends  in  the  country.  Its  shaded  quiet  has 
given  grateful  relief  from  the  noise  and  heat  of  South 
Philadelphia." 

How  many  social  agencies  make  similar  compensation  for 
•the  arduous  nature  of  the  work  which  their  staff  members 
;are  required  to  do? 

All  Shell;  No  Nut 

Amelia  Sears  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  is  in 
•favor  of  economy  in  handling  correspondence,  and  sends  the 
(following  suggestion: 

"I  am  interested  in  your  column  in  The  Survey. 

"I  noticed  your  comment — 'Use  Second  Sheets.'  Now 
these  eliminations  of  waste  both  of  material  and  effort  are 
a  hobby  of  mine. 

"With  the  cry  of  all  of  us  social  agencies  are  making 
about  poverty,  I  often  feel  that. the  vehicles  in  which  our 
conuEiBiications  to  each  other  are  conveyed  are  too  elaborate 


for  the  occup)fcr  rM^W^rW,lff*vMlibaiWni  letter  of 
some  minor  significance — such  as  an  appointment,  recogni- 
tion of  receipt  of  letter,  etc.,  with  an  elaborate  address  of,  I 
grieve  to  say  (not  infrequently)  not  less  than  five  lines: 

Miss  Amelia  Sears, 

Asst.  General  Superintendent, 

United   Charities   of   Chicago, 

203   North  Wabash   Avenue, 

Chicago,    Illinois. 

"Therefore,  I  have  inaugurated  an  intra-society  blank, 
the  form  of  which  is  shown  below  and  the  use  of  which  I 
am  extending  to  the  trade — namely  to  all  of  the  societies 
having  membership  in  the  American  Association  for  Or- 
ganizing Family  Social  Work,  the  Juvenile  Court,  and 
other  organizations  with  which  we  deal: 

Memorandum 

United   Charities  of  Chicago 
203   North  Wabash  Avenue 

Chicago,    Illinois 
Telephone  State  7160 

To From Date 

Subject 

"The  message  is  typed  below  this  heading,  and  the  sig- 
nature written  in,  above  the  typed  name  of  the  signer." 

A  Short  Cut  in  Copying  Cards 

Carter  Taylor,  director  of  the  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
Welfare  Federation,  reports  an  interesting  experiment 
which  was  tried  in  copying  the  Welfare  Federation's  master 
list  for  a  check  on  addresses  by  the  post  office. 

"The  post  office  said  that  if  we  would  give  them  a  copy 
of  our  file  on  cards  or  slips,  they  could  give  us  a  much  more 
accurate  check  than  if  we  used  the  old  system. of  post  cards. 
We  have  about  40,000  names  in  the  master  file,"  writes 
Mr.  Taylor. 

"Instead  of  copying  the  list  on  separate  cards,  we  at- 
tached a  device  to  the  back  of  each  typewriter  which  would 
hold  a  roll  of  paper  similar  to  that  used  in  adding  machines. 
Our  typists  were  able  to  average  360  names  an  hour  for 
each  typist.  After  the  lists  had  been  checked  for  errors, 
they  were  run  through  the  cutting  board  and  cut  into  uni- 
form slips,  one  name  to  a  slip. 

"The  devices  for  holding  the  continuous  roll  on  the  back 
of  the  typewriter  were  lent  us  free  of  charge.  They  fit 
quite  ingeniously  on  the  bar  at  the  back  of  the  machine  that 
holds  the  tabulator  stops,  and  are  being  marketed  to  retail 
at  about  $5  each.  Our  auditor  estimated  that  this  plan 
saved  us  about  half  the  budgeted  cost  of  copying  our  lists. 
The  typists  liked  this  plan  much  better  than  using  separate 
cards.  It  was  less  fatiguing." 

Making  the  Letterhead  Work 

Effective  use  of  the  back  of  its  letterhead  was  made  by 
the  Salvation  Army  of  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
in  its  Christmas  appeal.  On  the  back  of  the  letterhead 
were  printed  types  of  service  rendered  by  the  Salvation 
Army  detailed  according  to  the  various  corps.  Social  agencies 
might  often  make  very  effective  use  of  the  backs  of  their 
letterheads  by  printing  lists  of  committees,  maps  of  their 
cities  which  showed  the  location  of  various  stations  or 
branches,  summary  reports  of  service  rendered,  or  photo- 
graphs or  drawings  typifying  the  service  of  the  organization. 
This  use  of  the  back  of  the  letterhead  would  be  especially 
worth  while  where  the  letter  was  used  for  appeal  purposes 
as  a  supplement  to  the  appeal  made  on  the  face  of  the  letter. 
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•    *      and  Things 

Memphis  Bound 

WITH  each  meeting,  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  breaks 
further  away  from  old  stereotypes.  This 
year,  at  Memphis,  May  2  to  g,  the  empha- 
sis will  be  on  round  tables,  frank  discus- 
sions of  workaday  problems — the  sort  of 
rubbing  of  minds  that  produces  fire. 

The  general  sessions  will  be  reduced  by 
one.  Monday  night  will  be  given  over  to 
Kindred  Group  dinners  which  will  not 
have  to  end  with  a  hurried  lick  of  ice- 
cream in  order  to  make  an  eight  o'clock 
general  meeting.  The  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  the  A.A.O.F.S.W. 
(space  is  too  scant  to  permit  the  name), 
the  A.A.S.W.  and  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
licity Methods  have  planned  dinners.  Others 
will  follow.  Take  your  pick — or  roll  your 
own  party. 

Board  members,  behold,  have  come  into 
their  own.  They  will  have  meetings  dur- 
ing the  conference  at  which  directors, 
trustees  and  other  patient  partners  in  social 
work  can  compare  notes  on  relations  with 
staff,  relations  with  the  public,  the  raising 
of  funds,  and  so  forth.  "Uncle  Alec" 
Johnson  will  be  on  the  job  again  as  sec- 
retary-emeritus, conference  philosopher,  or 
father  confessor  to  the  unadjusted  social 
worker.  He  will  organize  a  dinner  party 
of  those  who  attended  the  Memphis  con- 
ference in  1914 — back  in  the  days  when 
complexes  had  a  sinister  connotation. 

Speaking  of  Conferences 

PENNSYLVANIA  took  a  plunge  this 
•»•  year  (Scranton,  February  8-u)  and 
had  a  conference  composed  almost  entirely 
of  group  discussions.  The  only  general 
meetings  were  the  evening  sessions.  The 
mornings  started  with  institutes — ten  of 
them,  with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of 
350.  While  they  were  in  session,  others 
attending  the  conference  met  in  a  kaffee 
klatsch — minus  the  kaffee.  Here  the  sub- 
ject was  anybody's  and  at  least  two  beau- 
tiful fights  were  enjoyed  by  all.  From 
11.30  A.  M.  to  i  p.  M.  were  round  tables — 
nine  of  them,  and  in  the  afternoon  kindred 
group  meetings  and  informal  gatherings. 
Aaron  M.  Lopez  of  Erie  was  elected  pres- 
ident for  next  year. 

Going  to  Paris 

WHY  NOT?  For  the  First  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work — 
the  first,  mind  you.  You'll  be  making  his- 
tory. National  Conference  headquarters. 
277  East  Long  street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will 
gladly  send  you  detailed  information,  or 
The  Survey,  112  East  19  street,  New  York, 
will  put  you  in  touch  with  reliable  travel 
agencies. 

Research  Fellowship 
Announced 

-T-HREE  fellowships  of  $500  each,  with 
•^  clerical  assistance,  equipment  and  travel 
expenses,  are  offered  by  the  Women's  Edu- 


cational and  Industrial  Union  to  qualified 
women  candidates  who  wish  to  do  social- 
economic  research.  The  qualifications — 
college  degree,  training  and  so  forth — are 
set  forth  in  a  bulletin  published  by  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
264  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Applications 
for  the  fellowships  must  be  made  before 
May  i. 

Publicity  Contest 

TWO  contests  are  announced  by  the 
Committee  on  Publicity  Methods  in 
Social  Work.  The  first,  for  any  organi- 
zation or  individual  producing  social  work 
publicity,  is  for  house  organs,  booklets, 
annual  reports,  printed  novelties  and  simi- 
lar material;  closing  date,  April  21.  The 
second  is  for  better  letters  in  social  work 
publicity ;  closing  date,  April  16.  Details 
of  both  contests  may  be  had  from'  the 
committee  at  130  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York. 

Joint  Purchasing  Saves  Mcney 

THE  purchasing  bureau  of  the  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  showed  a 
surplus  of  $236.98  for  the  past  year,  as 
compared  to  a  deficit  of  $108.76  for  the 
year  before.  The  year's  sales  totaled 
$25,843,  or  a  gain  of  more  than  $4,000 
over  1926.  The  bureau  handled  twenty- 
seven  annual  reports  for  member  agencies. 

Girl  Scouts  Score  Again 

WHEN  is  an  annual  report  not  an 
annual  report?  When  it  is  as  dis- 
tinctive and  interesting  as  that  of  the  Girl 
Scouts.  The  Girl  Scout  Trail,  report  for 
1927,  is  a  mark  for  every  publicity  social 
worker  to  shoot  at  from  the  red  label  on 
the  envelope  to  the  annotated  statements 
of  income  and  expense  on  the  last  pages. 
Here,  at  last,  is  an  annual  report  that 
doesn't  try  to  say  too  much. 

They  Win' Prizes 

OLD  friends  of  The  Survey  and  its 
readers  appear  in  the  list  of  short 
story  prize-winners  just  announced  by  the 
Public  Health  Nurse.  The  first  prize  story, 
to  be  published  in  the  March  number  of 
that  magazine,  is  Hitable  Anne,  by 
Katharine  Faville,  who  now  divides  her 
time  between  the  Department  of  Nursing 
Education  at  Teachers'  College  and  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Nursing  of  the 
New  York  A.I.C.P.  A  Greek  Tragedy,  by 
Dorothy  Deming,  formerly  director  of  the 
V.N.A.  of  Holyoke.  Mass.,  and  now 
assistant  editor  of  the  Public  Health  Nurse, 
takes  second  prize,  while  the  third  is  tied 
between  stories  by  Rosamond  Praeger, 
supervisor  of  child  welfare  nursing  in  the 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Department  of  Health, 
and  Luella  M.  Brion  of  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Honorable  mention  went  to  stories  bv 


Virginia  Conklin  of  the  Henry  Street 
Visiting  Nurse  Service,  New  York  City; 
Jennie  McMaster,  school  nurse  at  Kirk- 
wood,  Mo.;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Macgowan  of 
Hollywood,  Cal.;  "Alice  Evans  Cruz,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
at  Stockton,  Cal.;  and  Mrs.  Ora  Bossen- 
berger  of  Chicago. 

Miscellaneous 

THE      SECOND      INTERNATIONAL 

Emigration  and  Immigration  Conference 
will  open  in  Havana  on  March  31.  Sixty- 
four  countries,  including  the  United  States, 
have  been  invited.  President  Coolidge  ha* 
asked  Congress  for  $5,000  for  this  coun- 
try's expenses.  Further  details  are  con- 
tained in  the  January  issue  of  The  In- 
terpreter, Foreign  Language  Information 
Service,  222  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

THi:  RTSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 
has  appropriated  $250,000  toward  the  two 
million  dollar  endowment  fund  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work.  This  gift 
will  he  made  in  five  installments,  the  in- 
come from  the  first  $50,000  to  be  made 
available  this  year. 

THE  DETROIT  COMMUNITY  FUND 
reports  3  saving  of  $25,000  in  rentals  and 
building  maintenance  for  the  first  year  of 
occupancy  of  the  Community  Fund  Build- 
ing, which  houses  twenty-seven  social 
agencies. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  SONGS  to  a  Group 
and  How  to  Lead  the  Group  in  Singing 
were  the  subjects  in  a  course  given  durinp 
January  in  Boston  by  the  Massachusetts 
Girl  Scouts. 

WAUSEON,  OHIO,  is  the  location  of 
the  fifth  rural  hospital  to  be  built  with  the 
help  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New 
York,  in  its  program  for  improving  the 
health  and  medical  conditions  in  country 
districts. 

EDWARD  FISHER  BROWN  has  re- 
signed as  executive  secretary  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Committee  of  America,  and  will 
leave  for  Europe  in  April.  He  was  for- 
merly field  secretary  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association. 

DR.  HERMAN  BUNDESEN,  president 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, and  for  five  years  health  commis- 
sioner of  Chicago,  is  now  health  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  contributes 
a  daily  column  on  Health — How  to  Keep 
It. 

ELIZABETH  STRINGER,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
of  Brooklyn,  has  been  elected  an  associate 
member  of  the  King's  County  Medical 
Society.  This  is  the  first  time  the  execu- 
tive of  a  nursing  organization  has  been  *c 
honored  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  Public  Health  Nurse. 

DR.  LINSLY  R.  WILLIAMS,  managing 
director  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, has  been  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association,  succeeding  Dr.  James  Alex- 
ander Miller,  who  resigned  after  serving 
as  president  since  its  beginning. 


COMM  UNIC  ATIONS 


Circumventing  the  Professionals 

To  THE  EDITOR:  For  years  I  have  wanted  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  my  mother.  With  a  limited  income,  it  must  not 
exceed  a  certain  cost,  but  by  virtue  of  my  mother's  character 
and  spirit,  nothing  but  a  99  per  cent  perfect  product  would 
satisfy.  The  job  of  selection  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
most  inexperienced  person,  philanthropically  disposed,  but  for 
one  who  was  making  a  more  or  less  constant  study  of  methods 
of  helping  without  hurting,  it  was  a  devil's  own  job. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  with  us  philanthropists  and  pseudo- 
philanthropists  that  the  only  folks  you  can't  hurt  by  gifts  are 
the  very  young  and  the  very  old.  So  I  finally  landed  on  what 
is  commonly  called  an  "Old  Folks'  Home"  in  the  place  of  the 
nativity  of  myself,  mother,  grandmother,  etc.,  vi/..,  Lebanon, 
Ohio.  As  sw&et  a  village  as  ever  nestled  between  two  rivers. 
Like  Goldsmith's  Auburn,  it  is  quiet,  agricultural,  formerly 
a  small  college  town,  marked  by  refinements  and  a  modest 
prosperity  that  made  my  plan  at  first  appear  quixotic  and  a 
superfluity. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  an  ordinary  old  folks'  home, 
barn-like  and  institutional;  it  was  to  be  a  "home  for  gentle- 
folks," a  small  home  for  a  selected  group  of  refined  folk  such 
as  mother  used  to  habit  with,  and  who,  God  willing,  will  soon 
be  my  contemporaries. 

Seeking  advice  as  to  rules  and  regulations,  limitations  and 
privileges,  I  dropped  in  on  Lillian  Wald  in  her  lovely  summer 
home  at  Westport,  Connecticut,  for  advice.  Paul  Kellogg 
was  there.  I  outlined  the  plan.  Kellogg,  with  his  usual 
iconoclasm  as  to  anything  that  concerns  me  or  any  other  amateur 
in  his  chosen  field,  jeered  at  the  plan,  and  Miss  Wald  smiled 
in  a  kindly  but  very  superior  manner.  Kellogg  injected, 
"Harmon,  you  are  all  out  of  date.  Why  don't  you  help  folks 
in  their  own  environment,  their  own  homes?  Institutions  are 
out  of  the  running" — etc.,  etc.  My  bubble  was  punctured. 
I  had  realized  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  self-pride  and 
egotism  in  the  scheme,  but  did  not  know  that  it  was  as  bad 
as  all  that,  and  hoped  I  could  cover  up  its  shortcomings  by  a 
real  service. 

Swallowing  my  disappointment,  I  began  in  another  name  and 
through  most  efficient  friends  to  make  monthly  distributions 
of  small  sums.  It  was  not  a  large  amount,  but  it  met  a  defi- 
nite need  within  certain  limitations.  Living  with  the  scheme, 
it  became  evident  that  it  fell  short  with  a  good  many  people. 
In  some  cases  it  was  the  fault  (or  misfortune)  of  the  in- 
dividual, oftener  the  resentment  of  family  toward  an  unwel- 
come guest  in  the  house,  occasionally  due  to  certain  limitations 
imposed  by  family,  personal  temperament,  or  income. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  opening  a  most  charming  home,  called 
the  Mollie  Harmon  Home  for  Gentlefolk,  beautifully  furnished 
and  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  guests  are  se- 
lected and  invited,  and  though  they  had  never  retrograded, 
lost  their  spirit  or  their  social  position,  have,  or  some  of  them 
have,  suffered  as  only  people  of  that  kind  can  suffer.  Mother's 
portrait,  in  her  spreading  ante-bellum  skirts,  smiles  from  above 
the  dining-room  mantel,  and  I  know  she  is  pleased. 

It  may  not  be  scientific,  but  it  is  fun,  and  here  is  a  secret 
not  yet  imparted  even  to  the  trustees.  Each  of  those  dear 
sweet  friends  who  are  without  relatives  will  have  a  wee  bit 
of  an  income  of  her  own,  just  for  spending  money. 

All  this  is  being  done  without  neglecting  those  outside  who 


can  be  better  cared  for  among  friends.  I  have  not  disregarded 
Kellogg  and  Miss  Wald,  but  I  have  certainly  circumvented 
them  and  produced  something  that  has  taken  a  grip  on  the 
whole  county,  and  will  satisfy  the  emotions  as  well  as  the 
intelligence  of  those  able  and  disposed  to  distibute  their  sur- 
plus, but  who  resent  mechanizing  the  spirit  of  giving.  The 
Harmon  Foundation  is  to  carry  on  the  gospel  of  the  perfect 
provision  for  our  gentle  seniors. 

WILLIAM  E.  HARMON 
New  York 


Prison  Proceedings 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  been  advised  by  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  International  Prison  Commission  that  there  is 
now  available  an  abridged  edition  in  English  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ninth  International  Prison  Congress,  held  in 
Londo.i  in  1925,  and  attended  by  representatives  of  fifty-two 
governments.  The  subjects,  the  discussion,  and  the  resolutions 
of  the  congress  are  contained  in  the  English  edition,  and 
should  be  of  considerable  value  to  workers  in  this  country. 
The  volume  consists  of  426  pages,  and  can  be  ordered  from 
Staempfii  &  Cie,  Bern  9,  Switzerland.  The  price  is  $2.50, 
plus  postage  of  35  cents,  making  a  total  of  $2.85.  The 
publishers  request  that  the  money  be  sent  by  Post  Office  order. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  and  well  worth  while  if  you 
could  give  some  notice  of  this  publication  in  one  of  your  issues. 

E.  R.  CASS 
President,  American  Prison  Association,  New  York 


Chicago  Teachers 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Yarros'  article  on  Chicago  conditions 
printed  in  The  Survey  of  December  15  presents  some  facts 
but  is  inaccurate  in  giving  the  impression  that  Mr.  McAndrew's 
administration  offended  only  "ward  bosses,  relatives  of  in- 
competent teachers  and  weak  members  of  the  school  board." 
Many  excellent  teachers  opposed  Mr.  McAndrew's  methods. 
The  grounds  of  their  opposition  are  here  partially  given: 

1.  Mr.  McAndrew  refused  to  obey  board  regulations  as  to 
calling    meetings    of    the    Teachers'    Councils,    which    were    in 
operation  when  he  came  to  Chicago.    After  a  struggle  lasting 
several  months   a  majority  of  the  board  let  the  new  superin- 
tendent  have   his   way,    and    the   old   councils    were    abolished. 
Thus   an   opportunity  for  intelligent  contact   between   teachers 
and  superintendent  was  abolished.    Teachers  resented  the  high- 
handed methods  of  a  new  administrator  who  refused  to  watch 
the   councils    in   operation.     They    resented    perhaps    more    the 
refusal  of  this  new  administrator  to  obey  a  board  rule. 

2.  Lines   of   contact   were    further   destroyed    (a)    by    Mr. 
McAndrew's    failure    to   continue    the    holding   of    professional 
meetings  inaugurated  by  Mrs.  Young;  and  (b)  again  by  a  new 
policy  whereby   teacher  communications  on  school   topics  were 
to  go  not  directly  to  the  superintendent  as  had  been  the  custom, 
but  were  to  be  relayed  up  by  a  hierarchy  of  subordinate  officials, 
if   each    relay   in    turn    felt    the    matter    sufficiently   important. 
Letters    from   a    large   woman's   organization    found   this    pro- 
cedure   applied    to    letters    from    a    president    or    committee 
chairman. 

3.  Mr.   McAndrew   prevailed   upon   the  board   to  pass   and 
operate  a  regulation  as  to   retirement  which  was  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  existent  state  law.    The  latter  provided  for 
retirement  in    1926  of   teachers  of   75   years   and  of   others   in 
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the  years  following,  so  that  in  1930  those  of  70  years  would 
retire  and  each  year  thereafter.  By  the  McAndrew  regulation 
all  teachers  of  70  and  over  were  immediately  retired  on  half 
pay  with  less  than  a  month's  notice  though  no  inefficiency  was 
proved  in  any  case.  Chicago  teachers  do  not  object  to  retire- 
ment at  70  if  carried  on  in  conformity  with  the  state  tenure 
law.  If  that  law  can  be  evaded  on  the  question  of  age,  it  can 
be  evaded  on  other  grounds  and  no  real  tenure  exists. 

4.  Effective   teaching   in   the   big   city  schools   suffers   today 
from    the    vast    amount    of    clerical    work    involved.     This    so 
fatigues  teachers  that  the  conduct  of  classes  is  definitely  injured. 
Mr.  McAndrew  increased  these  clerical  duties  by  added  reports 
and   standardized    tests.     A   mathematics   teacher    reports    that 
the  total  work  involved  in  checking  up  on  required  sets  of  such 
tests  and  making  out  report  cards  necessitated  the  copying  of 
the  astounding  total  of  8,033  items. 

The  real  objection  of  many  teachers  to  these  tests  was  that 
nothing  constructive  came  from  their  use. 

5.  Space  forbids  my  referring  to  the  testimony  of  dozens  of 
principals  and  teachers  in  the  present  board  investigation,  but 
enough  has  been   given   to  show  why  teacher  morale   suffered 
greatly  under  Mr.  McAndrew. 

MARIAN  C.  LYONS 
Ex-President,  Chicago  Local  No.  3, 
American    Federation    of    Teachers 

From  a  Prairie  Reader 

To  THE  EDITOR:  For  nearly  a  year  I  have  read  your  magazine. 
Much  of  it  is  very  new  to  me,  living  as  I  do  out  here  amid 
Kansas  prairies  and  wheat  fields  with  the  horizon  ever  miles 
and  miles  away,  and  the  isolation  conducive  to  untrammeled 
private  thinking. 

The  purpose  of  The  Survey,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  increase  the 
liberty  and  true  happiness  of  mankind  and  scientifically  solve 
its  multiplex  problems.  But  what  puz/.les  me  is  that  your 
contributors  confine  themselves  so  largely  to  the  science  of 
the  material,  or  the  earthly  spiritual,  and  do  not  rise  to  the 
heavenly  spiritual.  How  seldom,  almost  never,  have  I  seen 
a  reference  to  Jesus  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit  and  their 
marvelous  scientific  teachings  and  inspiration  of  the  soul. 
Those  master  teachers  and  helpers  who  never  make  mistakes 
put  that  into  the  human  heart  that  turns  a  log-hut  into  a 
palace,  turns  sadness  to  song,  and  makes  even  the  heaviest 
loads  bearable. 

Nor  do  they  neglect  the  material.  The  loaves  and  fishes, 
though  few,  are  multiplied  until  all  the  multitude  of  bodies 
were  filled — yes  and  twelve  baskets  of  fragments  left  over. 
How?  I  don't  know — do  you?  Either  Jesus  Christ  is  what 
he  claimed  to  be,  or  else  the  basest  fraud  ever  perpetrated  on 
a  suffering  humanity.  //  true,  He  must  be  scientific  to  the 
highest  degree.  The  Son  of  God  does  not  make  mistakes. 
How  about  more  of  Him  and  His  Spirit  in  Survey  articles? 

Wetmore,  Kansas  F.  A.  COGSWELL,  M.D. 

Survey  Associates  Invited 

To  THE  FDITOR:  Any  Survey  Associate  would  be  welcome 
at  the  place  depicted  on  the  other  side  of  this  card  (more 
attractive  looking  in  summer — this  is  not  up-to-date  either). 
The  white  cottage  in  mid-background  is  the  farmsteading. 
Leonora  and  Arthur  St.  John  live  to  right,  out  of  the  picture. 
Glenyards,  Bonnybridge,  Scotland  A.  ST.  JOHN 


THE   CHEST  AND   SOCIAL  WORK 

(Continued  from   page   750) 


of  direct  participation  in  such  work  upon  which  any  true 
understanding  of  it  must  depend. 

What  the  chests  have  actually  achieved  is  a  question  that 
cannot  yet  be  satisfactorily  answered,  the  necessary  data  not 
being  available.  So  far  as  finances  are  concerned,  they  have 
undoubtedly  in  most  cases  if  not  in  all  increased  the  amount 


of  money  raised  in  donations.  At  least  they  have  done  so  at 
the  start.  On  the  other  hand  they  must,  it  would  seem,  have 
very  much  reduced  the  amount  given  for  endowment  by  the 
deduction  from  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  agency  of  the 
income  from  endowment  which  such  agency  may  have  re- 
ceived— thus  rendering  endowment  of  any  individual  agency  in- 
effective. The  chests  seem  also  to  have  reduced  the  amount 
received  by  social  agencies  in  fees  and  dues  from  their 
beneficiaries — normally  a  very  large  amount.  They  have  at 
the  same  time,  through  their  extensive  advertisement  of  the 
great  sums  available  for  assistance  and  relief,  and  through 
the  increased  levy  upon  the  public  in  providing  the  money 
for  that  purpose,  considerably  increased  the  willingness  of 
people  to  apply  for  charitable  help  and  so  added  to  the  burden 
to  be  borne.  How  the  financial  balance  stands  is  still  un- 
known, though  there  is  well-informed  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  charity  organization  societies  are  worse  off  with  the  chest 
than  without  it.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  most  relief 
agencies. 

In  the  administration  of  their  trust  the  chests  have  put  an 
end  to  some  of  the  less  valuable  organizations.  The  same  is 
true  of  some  of  the  more  valuable  ones,  if  the  case  of  the 
Family  Service  Society  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  a  fair  example. 
They  have  undoubtedly  sometimes  improved  administration 
and  upon  the  other  hand  have  sometimes  interfered  in  details 
of  organization  and  of  personnel  in  a  way  that  has,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  been  felt  by  some  of  the  social  workers  to  be  in- 
tolerable. They  are  thought  by  some  good  judges  to  have  a 
tendency  to  underestimate  those  intangible  values  which  are 
the  most  important.  Upon  the  whole  their  tendency,  through 
standardization,  the  limitation  of  the  best  and  elimination  of 
the  worst,  and  the  natural  repugnance  of  financial  and  vested 
interests  toward  new  and  untried  things,  seems  to  be  toward 
mediocrity. 

MR.  NORTON  says  that  perhaps  the  greatest  effort  of 
the  chest  has  been  the  attempt  to  standardize  statistical 
information  and  to  pool  the  knowledge  gathered  in  many  com- 
munities in  the  central  office  of  the  Association  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils.  Out  of  this  collaboration,  he  says, 
"there  will  come  eventually  information  for  exact  and  scientific 
measuring  that  will  throw  a  great  light  on  the  real  usefulness 
of  a  multitude  of  now  doubtful  work  processes."  There  can 
be  no  truly  efficient  science  of  social  work,  he  says,  until  such 
a  system  is  established. 

The  service  thus  outlined  is  a  great  and  necessary  one.  Its 
importance  has  always  been  recognized  in  social  work.  Social 
agencies  are  constantly  studying  their  own  methods  and 
ascertaining  as  accurately  as  possible  the  cost  and  the  results 
of  each  and  constantly  seeking  for  methods  more  economical 
and  more  effective.  Many  of  their  studies  are  of  an  intensive 
character  as,  for  instance,  that  carried  on  in  the  Juvenile 
Courts  of  Chicago  and  Boston  by  Dr.  Healy  and  Dr.  Bronner, 
the  results  of  which,  as  published  by  them,  have  been  trans- 
lated into  many  languages  and  form  part  of  the  necessary 
basis  for  sound  conclusions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  dealing 
with  young  people  of  all  classes.  Similar  intensive  studies 
form  a  part  of  the  routine  of  every  first-rate  hospital  and  of 
many  other  agencies.  The  national  organizations  in  the  various 
branches  of  social  work  have  made  many  studies  of  this  sort 
— witness  those  conducted  at  the  International  Y.M.C.A. 
College  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  by  Dr.  Luther  Gulick, 
whose  conclusions  have  been  an  inspiration  not  only  to  di- 
rectors of  play  and  athletics  but  to  educators.  Other  studies 
of  a  more  extensive  and  inclusive  nature  are  those  in  which 
the  experience  of  hundreds  of  different  communities  is 
brought  together  in  order  that  their  results  may  be  compared 
and  studied  by  experts  of  national  standing  and  that  sound 
practical  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  them — as  for  instance 
the  studies  of  the  city  and  county  park  systems  of  this  country, 
of  camps,  and  of  rural  recreation  by  the  Playground  and 


Recreation  Association  of  America. 

Measurement  is  of  great  value  in  social  work  and  should 
probably  be  carried  much  further  than  it  has  been.  In  this 
matter  the  chests  can  make  and  indeed  have  made  a  useful 
contribution  through  studies  of  financial  methods  and  results. 
Finance  is  their  special  subject.  But  for  the  Association  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils  to  undertake  to  standardize 
the  statistical  information  gathered  from  all  over  the  country 
in  all  the  different  branches  of  social  work  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter.  The  studies  that  are  constantly  being  made  in  the 
care  of  the  sick,  in  case  work  of  all  kinds,  in  friendly  visiting, 
in  relief  giving,  in  the  treatment  of  wayward  children,  in  the 
best  forms  of  play  and  games,  and  in  the  thousand  other  sub- 
jects dealt  with  in  the  many  varieties  of  social  work  are  at 
present  brought  together  by  national  organizations  especially 
conversant  with  each  subject.  Whether  a  chest  committee 
made  up  chic-fly  of  men  selected  for  their  ability  in  raising 
money,  whose  knowledge  of  social  work  is  incidental,  would 
be  especially  adapted  to  pass  upon  this  great  variety  of  subjects 
seems  more  than  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  such  a  committee 
could  employ  experts  upon  each  subject  dealt  with.  But  the 
question  is  whether  these  experts  do  not  serve  to  better  ad- 
vantage each  working,  as  at  present,  under  some  organization 
especially  dedicated  to  and  interested  in  his  special  subject. 

And  how  is  it  about  "exact  and  scientific  measuring?" 
Those  who  have  studied  social  work  thus  far  have  not  yet 
succeeded,  as  regards  its  more  important  problems,  in  securing 
information  susceptible  of  that  sort  of  treatment. 

The  important  results  of  social  work,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  value  of  its  methods  must  mainly  be  assessed,  are 
in  the  development  of  courage,  hope,  faith,  loyalty — the  full- 
ness and  nobility  of  life.  What  is  the  scale  upon  which  these 
results  can  be  exactly  measured?  What  is  the  common  unit 
of  their  size?  It  is  true  they  are  real  results  and  the  values 
which  they  represent  are  real — the  most  real  things  there  arc. 
As  such  they  have  a  definite  importance.  But  those  who  are 
habitually  dealing  with  them  have  not  yet  ventured  to  predict 
their  exact  measurement  and  valuation.  Personally  I  suspect 
that  for  a  full,  exact  and  scientific  report  upon  the  subject  we 
must  await  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

As  to  "work-processes"  and  the  standardization  of  salaries, 
Dr.  Alfred  Worcester,  the  pioneer  in  modern  nursing,  has  said: 
"A  woman  who  cannot  give  a  patient  a  glass  of  water  in  a 
way  to  make  him  better  is  not  a  nurse."  What  price  devotion? 
Should  it  be  paid  for  by  the  hour  or  by  the  piece — so  much 
a  glass?  It  is  true  that  in  a  large  institution  salaries,  includ- 
ing those  of  ministering  angels,  must  to  some  extent  be  stand- 
ardized. That  is  an  evil  apparently  inseparable  from  large 
organization.  But  do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves  by  talk  about 
precision.  To  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  nursing  or  any  other 
important  service  we  know  or  are  capable  of  exactly  assessing 
or  appreciating  its  higher  values  is  to  show  ourselves  unfit  to 
deal  with  it. 

But  although,  as  applied  to  the  values  and  results  of  social 
work,  talk  of  precise  measurement  has  no  meaning,  there  is 
yet  significance  in  the  fact  that  such  measurement  is  promised. 
Such  a  promise  suggests  setting  a  special  value  upon  what  can 
be  seen  and  measured  as  against  that  which  is  immeasurably 
and  must  of  necessity  remain  unseen — an  emphasis  upon  num- 
bers, upon  bricks  and  mortar  and  material  appliances,  as  op- 
posed to  finer  methods  and  to  real,  because  spiritual,  results — 
to  everything,  in  fact,  that  matters. 

Mr.  Norton  in  his  conclusion  says  that  to  use  our  surplus 
wealth  wisely,  "to  provide  other  channels  than  those  of  extrav- 
agance, to  make  it  productive  not  only  for  consumption 
products  but  also  for  so-called  higher  things  of  life  is  the 
great  challenge  of  our  times."  Why  the  "so-called"  higher 
things  of  life?  Is  it  to  intimate  that  no  such  things  exist? 
And  if  the  chest  marks  them  as  "so-called"  can  it  become  a 
leader  in  their  service? 


WHAT  ARE  THE  FIELDS  OF  JEWISH  SOCIAL 
WORK?  "(3)  Family  Case  Work.  .  .  The  case  worker-  is  tht 
'family  physician'  in  a  social  sense  and  aims  to  help  people  live  a 
wholesome  and  normal  life  .  .  .  and  to  guide  them  through  the  mazt 
of  social  adjustment.  .  ."  (See  Pamphlet,  p.  5.) 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of  graduate  study  in 
Jewish  Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care,  Community 
Centers,  Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 
$250  to  $1,500  are  available  for  especially  qualified 
students. 


For  information,  address  The  Director 

THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 


210  WEST  91ST  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

COURSES  IN  : 

Medical  Social  Work 
Phychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Addresi 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18    Somerset   Street,    Boston,    MasuchuMtte 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
SOCIAL  ECONOMICS 

Two-year  course  leading  to  A.M.   Degree 

Preparation  for  Social  Case  Work 

and  Social  Research 

For  Social  Economics  circulars  apply  to  Registrar 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND 
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APPEALS  BY  MAIL 

HERT'S    PEN    PROCESSED    LETTERS 
.       PERSONALIZED, 

New  and  Effective.  Have  all  the  appearance 
of  actually  hand  written  letters.  Cost  less. 

Samples   on    Request 
G.    Hert,     106    ICast    19tli    Street,    N.    Y.    City 

DIRECT-BY-MAIL 

AHREND  LETTERS,  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  Publicity  and  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns promoted.  Conception,  copy,  produc- 
tion. News  Value  and  Human  Interest  clever- 
ly treated.  Staff  of  175;  resultful;  reasonable. 
Ask  for  IDEAS. 

BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC., 

106   East   19th   St.,   New   York   City. 

Offering  a  dependable  and   complete 
service    of    the    highest    quality. 

Lists     compiled      for     philanthropic     purposes. 

Appeal   letters  and   literature  written  by  experts. 

Multigraphing,    Addressing    and    Mailing. 

Letters     individually     electrically     typewritten. 

Reports    mimiographed,    collated    and    bound. 

Careful    attention    to    out    of    town    orders. 

References,  samples  and  quotations  on   requesj. 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,     387     Fourth 

Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Accounts  anywhere  handled. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 

ENGRAVING 

GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engravers. 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 

FACSIMILE   LETTERS 

D.  H.  AHREND  CO.,  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  Oldest,  largest  plant  in  East. 
Ahrend-Process  letters  closest  approach  to 
actual  typewritten  letter.  Complete  mailing 
service.  Any  quantity,  any  time,  lists  held 
confidential.  Attractive  prices.  Postal  bring? 
samples  and  customers  served. 


EXECUTIVES  ATTENTION 

Do  not  waste  your  energy  deciding 

where  to  buy  service  and  supplies. 

Use  the  firms  listed  in  the 
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ENVELOPES 


WOODLAND  MILLS,  303  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  C  Envelopes— tor  magazines,  cata- 
logue! and  booklets,  printed  or  plain. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


|    ART    METAL    CONSTRUCTION    CO., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Makers  of  the  most  com- 
plete line  of  steel  coitice  equipment  tor  the 
modern  office.  Filing  cabinets,  desks,  safes, 
shelving,  wardrobes,  cupboards  and  tiling  sup- 
plies. W'rite  tor  catalogue  on  tne  equipment 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Prompt  service. 
Branches  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

FILTERED     WATER    SERVICE,     INC., 

70  Bedford  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Provides  pure  cold 
drinking  water  at  a  nominal  monthly  charge. 
Our  apparatus  is  rented  only,  never  sold. 
Inspected,  cleaned,  maintained  by  us  without 
additional  expense.  Send  for  booklet. 

READEASY— IMPROVED  TYPEWRIT- 
ER COPYHOLDER  has  no  equal  for  busy 
offices.  Over  a  million  sold.  Readeasy,  223 
Grand  Ave.,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations — Office  furniture,  ex- 
clusive commercial  grades  and  up.  Attractive 
prices,  write. 
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Elections  and  Appointments 

HAROLD  L.  BACKS,  partner  in  the  banking  firm 
of  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.,  elected  treasurer  liig 
Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federation,  Inc.  The 
Federation  has  moved  to  425  Fourth  Ave.  (at 
29th  St.)  New  York  City. 

MARY  BAILEY  appointed  executive  secretary  Roll- 
ing Fork,  Miss.,  Chapter,  A.  R.  C. 

LOUISE  BARKER,  formerly  psychologist  Women's 
Protective  Assn.,  Cleveland,  now  on  stan 
Taylor  Foundation  Child  Guidance  clinic,  Col- 
orado  Springs. 

ELIZABETH  HEALER,  formerly  Girl  Scout  Director 
in  Portland,  O.,  now  regional  director  for  Miv 
souri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  anil 
Wyoming,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City. 

SARAH  LOUISE  BEELER,  formerly  with  Hamilton. 
O.,  Bureau  of  Social  Work,  now  case  worker, 
Cleveland  Children's  Bureau. 

ALIDA  J.  BIGELOW,  formerly  executive  secretary. 
East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Chapter  A.  R.  C.  now  fieiri 
representative,  A.  R.  C.,  for  southern  Indiana. 

Lois  BLAKELY  now  mental  health  worker,  Min- 
neapolis Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

JESSIE  BOYD  appointed  executive  secretary  Bel 
zoni,  Miss.,  Chapter,  A.  R.  C. 

CARL  A.  BRYAN,  now  educational  director,  Chi- 
cago Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

DR.  WALTER  M.  BURNET  appointed  secretary, 
Social  Hygiene  Committee,  New  York  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  Association. 

ROSE  BUTLER,  now  director  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation, Holyoke,  Mass. 

FLORENCE  CAMERON,  formerly  hospital  social 
worker,  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego,  now 
case  worker  on  staff  of  San  Diego  Chapter. 
A.  R.  C. 

ROWENA  CLARK  appointed  executive  secretary,  In- 
dianola,  Miss.,  Chapter,  A.  R.  C. 

HELEN  H.  CLARKE  now  assistant  to  educational 
secretary,  Mass.  Tuberculosis  League. 

LELIA  CLEM  now  assistant  secretary.  Family  Ser- 
vice Bureau,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


EDITH  N.  COOK,  formerly  psychiatric  social 
worker  in  regional  office,  U.  S.  Veterans'  l!u 
reau,  San  Francisco,  now  director  of  Red  Cros> 
Service,  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital,  American 
Lake,  Wash.,  succeeding  Mrs.  Evelyn  McGill. 
resigned. 

ELIZABETH  A.  COOLEY,  formerly  field  representa- 
tive, A.  R.  C.,  in  Florida,  now  director,  Dade 
Co.  Welfare  Board,  Miami. 

CATHLENA  A.  COOPER,  formerly  director  of  edu- 
cation, Syracuse  Bureau  of  Nursing,  as  direc- 
tor Syracuse  Visiting  Nurse  Assoc. 

MARGARET  B.  CORNELL,  formerly  chapter  coij 
respondent,  Nat.  Hqs.,  A.  R.  C".,  now  on  stall 
of  Welfare  department,  Metropolitan  Life  In 
surauce  Co. 

CLARIBEL  DAVIS,  formerly  case  worker  with 
Associated  Charities,  Cincinnati,  now  executive 
secretary.  Mayersville,  Miss.,  Chapter,  A.R.C. 

MARY  MO_RROW  DERBY^  now  psychologist,  Women's 
Protective  Assoc.,  Cleveland. 

C.  S.  DONNELLY,  now  superintendent  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Aid  Society,  Los  Angeles  County,  and 
Mrs.  Donnelly  as  assistant  superintendent. 

DR.  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLASS,  formerly  director, 
Cattaraugus  County  Health  Demonstration, 
New  York  State,  now  medical  field  secretary. 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  giving  part 
time  to  American  Public  Health  Association. 


LITERATURE 


CHILD  HEALTH  IN  SMALL  COMMUN- 

ITIES—  Bulletins  describing  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  child  health  demonstrations  in 
small  cities  and  rural  counties.  No  2,  Marion 
County,  Ore.  No.  4,  General  review  of  four 
demonstrations.  No.  5,  Fargo,  N.  D.  No.  6, 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn.  Mailed  free  on 
application  to  Director  of  Publications,  Room 
1648,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


PURO  FILTER  SERVICE  (for,«r|T  Cent*, 
drink),  with  "the  Coil  that  Coels"— a  health 
necessity.  A  wonderful  Filter-Purifier,  in- 
stalled and  maintained  by  experts.  Send  for 
booklet  or  representative.  Puro  Filter  Corp., 
440  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


PRINTING 


THE  WILLIAM  FEATHER  CO.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Experienced  printers  of  posters. 
booklets,  etc.,  for  social  agencies.  Write  for 
our  house  organ. 

MOAK  PRINTING  CO.,  INC.,  190  West 
21st  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Appeals,  Leaflets,  Annual 
Reports,  Letterheads,  Office  Forms  for  Lead- 
ing Social  Agencies  have  come  from  our 
presses  in  steadily  growing  volume  for  eight 
years.  A  printer  is  known  by  the  customers 
kf  keeps — we  have  kept  our  social  agency 
customers.  "Type  Talks,"  a  reference  book 
with  specimens  of  type  faces  will  help  you  in 
planning  your  printing.  Free  on  request. 

PAUL  OVERHAGE,  Inc.,  229  West  28th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Telephone:  Pennsyl- 
vania 7370.  Printers  of  magazines,  house 
organs,  annual  reports,  educational  pamphlets, 
money-raising  campaign  literature.  Modern 
equipped  plant  for  economical  production. 


TELEPHONE  DEVICES 


HUSH-A-PHONE— For  Phone  Privacy.  Snap, 
instantly  on  the  mouthpiece  of  any  phone. 
70,000  in  use.  Booklet  free.  Hush-a-Phone 
Corp.,  19  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Suite  13-15. 


TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS 
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HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaigns. 

SARAH  EVARTS,  formerly  with  Judge  Baker 
Foundation,  now  on  staff  Taylor  Foundation 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Colorado  Springs. 

EMMA  S.  FISK,  formerly  recreation  assistant, 
Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco, 
now  director  of  Red  Cross  service,  U.  S. 
Veterans'  Hospital,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

GEORGIA  FRANCE  appointed  executive  secretary 
Kennett,  Mo.,  Chapter,  A.R.C. 

LOUISE  WALLACE  FRYE,  formerly  executive  secre- 
tary, Charlotte,  N.  C.,  now  field  representative 
for  South  Carolina. 

J.  P.  HARDY,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Fargo, 
N.  D.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  now  field  repre- 
sentative, A.R.C.,  for  North  Dakota. 

FRANCIS  HARSHMAN,  formerly  with  Fort  Wayne 
Family  Service  Bureau,  now  executive  secretary 
Hospital  and  Home  Service  Association. 

GERTRUDE  S.  HASBROUCK,  organizer  of  infant 
hygiene  classes,  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Health,  now  with  the  Community  Health 
Council,  Cleveland. 

MILDRED  HECKER,  now  tuberculosis  supervisor. 
Public  Health  Nursing  Association,  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I. 

FRANCIS  INGRAM,  head  resident  of  Neighborhood 
House,  Louisville,  appointed  chairman  of  Ken- 
tucky Welfare  Commission,  to  investigate 
child  welfare  situation  in  the  state,  preliminary 
to  possible  legislative  action. 

FREDERICK  C.  HELBING  appointed  superintendent 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  N.  Y., 
succeeding  Col.  Edward  Barber,  resigned. 

MARY  ALICE  JONES,  now  director  of  department 
of  children  s  work,  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education. 

J.  H.  KIRKPATRICK  now  secretary,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  Community  Chest,  succeeding  Mark  Lee, 
resigned. 

ALICE  LAMOREAUX  now  assistant  occupational 
therapist,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 

AMELIA  LANXON,  now  supervisor,  county  nursing 
service.  Public  Health  Nursing  Association. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

KATHERINE  R.  LEWIS,  formeily  editor  of  the 
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Bryn  Mawr  College 

CAROLA  WOERISHOFFER  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships 

Preparation  for  all  types  of  work  in  Social  Case 
Work,  Community  Organization,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions and  Social  and  Industrial  Research. 
Open  to  Graduate  Students  Only 

One  and  two  year  certificates. 
Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Write  immediately  for  fuller  information. 
Address:  BRYN  MAWR,  PENNSYLVANIA 


TULANE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Graduate  training  for  Family  Case  Work,  Children's  Case 
Work,  Medical  Social  Work,  Group  and  Community  Work, 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Social  Research.  Supervised  field 
work  with  New  Orleans  social  agencies.  Credit  toward 
advanced  academic  degrees. 

Courses  begin  October  \  and  February  1.  Selected  courses 
offered  in  Summer  School  opening  June  18,  1928.  Bulletins 
and  other  information  sent  on  request. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Graduate  Training 

lor 

Community  Social  Work,  Social  Case 
Work  and  Public  Health  Nursing 

311  South  Juniper  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


?Kntbcrsittp  of  Chicago 

Cfte  <Srafcuate  &ci)ool  of  Social  S>eririce  3bimtristratt'cn 
SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term,  June  1 8 — July  25 
Second  Term,  July  26 — August  31 


SPRING  QUARTER  BEGINS  APRIL  2 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted.  Bulletins  on  request. 


HOUSES    SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 

Dry   Good* 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 

484    Fulton    Street  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hud.on   and   North   Moore   Street*  New   York 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS — 

18-20  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  IU.  Mi** 
Helen  Beckley,  Executive  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE  SECURITY — Aim:  To  promot* 
through  legislation  adequate  provision*  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  State*. 
Bishop  Francis  J.  MeConnell,  president  A. 
Epstein,  executive  secretary,  104  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  BIRTHCONTROLLEAGUE, 

INC. —  Margaret  Sanger,  President,  104 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
aecretary,  617  Mill*  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor.  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Are  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
duet  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL  OF  CANCER—  Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership due*,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  WOMEN'S  HOSPITALS 
(O.S.) —  (Organized.  1917)— 637  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman,  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.D.  Conduct*  hospital*  and  food  stations 
for  refugee*  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 


ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC.— 16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standard*.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  Conducts  psychiatric  nurses  regis- 
try. For  information  address  Jess  Perlman, 
Director. 


THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU — 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boy*.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD     WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF 

AMERICA,  Inc. 730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid ;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  law*.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA  —  C.  C.  Carstens,  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  order  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED -  Dobbi-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement  —  age*  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contribution*.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS  -  105  Ea«t  224  St.,  New  York. 
Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women'* 
mission  boards  of  the  United  State*  and 
Canada.  Purpoie:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperation  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrant*, 

Summer    »ervice     for    college     itudent*, 

Laura  H.   Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work    director*    in    Government 

Indian   Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up   of    New    Americana. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL  OF  AMERICA  —  fc.  W.  Wallace, 
President:  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Time*  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conduct*  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications  —  lantern  slides^— 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 


^Principles  and  Practice 

DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  pur- 
veyor of  epigrams  to  the  ages, 
once  said,  "Sir,  are  you  so  grossly  ig- 
norant of  human  nature  as  not  to  know 
that  a  man  may  be  very  sincere  in  good 
principle  without  having  good  prac- 
tice?" 


It  is  no  mean  achievement,  in  a  pro- 
fession requiring  as  much  tact  as  does 
social  work,  to  make  practice  conform 
to  principle.  The  social  worker  meets 
countless  situations  where  the  two  seem 
to  be  in  conflict  —  where  carefully 
learned  principles  do  not  apply.  The 
tyro  then  clings  to  the  letter  of  the  prin- 
ciple, the  professional  to  the  spirit.  For 
good  practice  is  never  rule-of-thumb.  It 
is  a  variable,  borne  of  constantly  chang- 
ing problems.  A  professional  is  one 
who  knows,  from  his  background  as 
well  as  from  his  text-book,  where  prin- 
ciple and  practice  meet. 

The    organizations    listed    in    these 
pages  are  engaged   in   practicing  good 
principles.    Each,  in  its  field,  has  found 
the  happy  meeting  ground. 
(In  amtotring  advertisements  please  mention  THE 
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FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  TH1 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  II 

AMERICA Constituted  by  28  Protestar 

communion*.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  an 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sec'*;  105  E.  22n 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  I 

E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Servlo 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  Internationi 
Justice  and  Goodwill;  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulicl 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relation*:  D 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  II 
AMERICA  —15  East  40th  Street,  Ne 
York.  Girls  and  women  working  togethi 
to  uphold  Christian  standards  of  daily  livin 
in  toe  home,  in  the  business  world,  and  i 
the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,001 
with  branches  in  44  state*. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Train,  Negr 
youth  for  community  service.  Collegia: 
work  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  EC 
nomies,  Business,  Library  Science,  Buildii 
Construction,  and  Summer  School.  Publish 
the  "Southern  Workman."  Free  materi 
concerning  the  Negro  and  race  relation 
James  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITA 

PUNISHMENT—  A  national  organizatk 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  D 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivij 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  1 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  *ta 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annu 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  inclu< 
ing  monthly  Bulletin. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNi 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCW 

TIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  presiden 
Mis*  Mabel  Cratty,  gneeral  secretary,  61 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Tb 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executi' 
*nd  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  V 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  busine* 
•tudent,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  at 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  seer 
taries  at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  One' 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMI1 

TEE — Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  •» 
retary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  ' 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  condv 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advi 
on  administration;  to  furnish  informatic 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  at 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "T" 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASS< 

CIATION,INC.(e«rt,    1912,   incorp.    1914 
70   Fifth   Ave.,    N.    Y.   C.    (tel.   Algonquir 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building 
character  in  the  children  of  America  throu 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodii 
minds,    and    spirits.      Its    method    is,    in 
operation    with    other    organizations,    to   or: 
inate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
the  form  of   posters,  books,   bulletins,   char 
slides,    and    insignia.      Through    its    "Knig! 
hood    of    Youth"    it    provide*    homes,    «choi 
and   church  schools  with   a   method   of   ch; 
acter  training  through  actual  practice.     O 
cers:      Dr.   John    H.    Finley,   Pres.;     Char 
P.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FC 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.  —Dr. 

Ham  H.  Welch,  honorary  president; 
Charles  P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frat 
wood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  I 
George  K.  Pratt,  assistant  medical  directc 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistat 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  370  Sever 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Field :  men 
hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeb 
mindedness,  delinquency,  dependency, 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavi 
education,  child  guidance,  industry,  soc 
work,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarter 
$3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletii 
monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 
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NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS— Mn.  A.  H.  Reeve, 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  120L  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest  ad- 
vantages for  all  children. 

JNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown.  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  Y«rk.  Stndie*  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
wars  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  president, 
Chicago,  IIL;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Term., 
May  2nd-9th,  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
•  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF    JEWISH 

WOMEN  —Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  2109  Broadway,  New  York 
Chy.  Program  covers  twelve  departments 
m  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislative 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Official 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  and  Immi- 
grant Education,  799  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  For  the  protection  and  education  of 
immigrant  women  and  girls.  Maintains 
Bureau  of  International  Service.  Monthly 
bulletin,  "The  Immigrant."  Fiorina  Lasker, 
Chairman;  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Secretary. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse,  Chairman,  5  Colum- 
bus Circle,  New  York  City.  Program  of 
Education,  recreation,  religious  intsruction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  communi- 
ties. Bulletin:  "The  Rural  Voice." 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
on  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  ef  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 


NATIONAL    HEALTH    CIRCLE    FOR 

COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc 370  Seventh 

Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for   health    work   among   colored    people. 
To   create  and   stimulate   health   conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among   the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,  help  educate  and  place   young 
colored    women    in    public    health    work. 
Work      supported     by     memberships     and 
voluntary   contributions. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS -At  the  ChU- 

dren's  Village,  Dpbbs-Ferry-en-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provide  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. For  further  information  address  Leon 
C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN— 
376  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  a*UM 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE -For  socU 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exee, 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity1 — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


PLAYGROUND     AND     RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION     OF    AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUND ATlpN— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M 
Glenn,  din;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  Hi 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala, 


WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA —  a  cooperative  Education*] 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 
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Women's  Department,  Washington  "Star,"  now 
a  writer  on  the  public  information  staff, 
National  Headquarters,  A.R.C. 

EMMA  LUNBERG,  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  is  chairman  of  the  Census  Committee, 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  are  Dr.  Emma 
Winslow  and  Pierce  Williams. 

VICTOR  R.  MANNING,  formerly  special  representa- 
tive Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  now  extension  secretary,  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work. 

LT.  LILLIAN  MARKLAND,  formerly  nursery  super- 
visor. Salvation  Army,  Cleveland,  now  with 
Cincinnati  Salvation  Army. 

JOHN  T.  McMuLLEN  now  liaison  representative, 
A.R.C.,  at  Nashville,  succeeding  P.  E.  Moise, 
transferred, 

P.  E.  MoisE,  formerly  liaison  representative  and 
field  director,  A.R.C.,  at  Atlanta,  transferred 
to  Philadelphia,  succeeding  John  F.  Tucker, 
resigned. 

HELEN  A.  MONTECRIFFO  as  superintendent  of 
El  Retire,  school  for  girls  near  Los  Angeles, 
succeeding  Alma  Holzschuh  (see  The  Survey 
for  Oct.  15,  1927,  p.  83). 

DR.  BRADFORD  J.  MUBPHEY,  formerly  with  Judge 
Baker  Foundation,  now  director  of  Taylor 
Foundation  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Colorado 
Springs. 

DOROTHY  MEYERS,  formerly  statistical  assistant, 
Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing 
Delinquency,  now  special  agent  with  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  engaged  on  study  being 
made  in  Philadelphia. 

HELEN  L.  NICHOLS,  formerly  field  secretary, 
Camp  Fire  Girls  of  Cleveland,  now  secretary 
Betsy  Mills  Club,  Marietta,  O. 

CLARA  J.  NOLAN,  now  secretary  of  Wilkes  Barre 
Y.W.C.A.,  succeeding  Frances  N.  Rogers  (not 
Frances  N.  Culver,  as  announced  previously. 


STELLA  E.  PACKARD  appointed  relief  secretary, 
New  York  Prison  Association,  headquarters  in 
New  York  City. 

MABEL  J.  RUE,  formerly  with  Cattaraugus  County 
Health  Demonstration,  New  York  state,  now 
educational  director,  St.  Louis  Visiting  Nurse 
Association. 

E.  BURBANK  SAUL,  formerly  with  the  health 
demonstration  staff,  A.R.C.,  at  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  and  Woodstock,  Vt.,  now  field  repre- 
sentative A.R.C.  for  western  Tennessee. 

A.  E.  SEALS,  social  worker  at  Hering  House 
(Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Service), 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  now  director,  succeeding 
R.  A.  B.  Crump,  resigned. 

GAY  SHEPPERSON,  formerly  with  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  now  director  of 
Division  of  Children  and  Institutions,  Georgia 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

MARGARET  SKINNER  and  Frances  Stevenson  now 
assistant  secretaries,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Chap- 
ter, A.R.C. 

A.  STEPHEN  STEPANIAN  now  publicity  representa- 
tive, Richmond  Community  Fund. 

MILDRED  STOCKING,  formerly  with  St.  Louis 
Provident  Association,  now  executive  secretary, 
A.R.C.,  for  Lee  and  St.  Francis  Counties,  Ark. 

JOSEPHINE  M.  STRONG,  formerly  '  with  Family 
Service  Bureau,  York,  Pa.,  now  with  Social 
Welfare  League,  Reading,  Pa. 

FLORENCE  TAYLOR  (Mrs.  Graham  R.)  appointed 
assistant  executive  secretary,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers,  succeeding  Henrietta 
Lund. 

HELEN  TAYLOR,  formerly  with  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  Philadelphia,  now  on  staff  Virginia 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  case 
consultant. 

LILLIAN  TROUT  appointed  county  overseer  of  the 
poor.  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  succeeding  Katherine 
Ewing,  resigned. 

GRACE    TUCKER,    for    the    past    six    years    with 


A.R.C.  in  field  work  and  disaster  relief  and  in 
national  headquarters,  now  executive  secretary, 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Pasadena. 

OLIVE  WHEELER,  publicity  secretary,  Boston, 
Y.W.C.A.,  succeeding  Norma  Dill. 

DR.  W.  BERAN  WOLFE,  psychiatrist  at  mental 
hygiene  clinics  of  Mount  Sinai  and  Beth 
Israel  Hospitals,  New  York  City,  appointed 
psychiatrist  to  Highland  Manor  School,  Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

F.  WALDO  ZIEGLER  now  publicity  secretary  Miami 
Community  Chest. 

Resignations  and  Leaves 

RUTH  BAKER  on  brief  leave  from  New  York 
A.E.C.P.,  to  recuperate  from  illness. 

R.  A.  B.  CRUMP,  director  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton Community  Service,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
resigned. 

ROBERT  DAVIDS,  resigned  as  director  of  depart- 
ment of  field  administration,  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education. 

JOHN  K.  DOAN,  resigned  as  Boy  Scout  Commis- 
sioner, Cleveland,  to  enter  private  business. 

KATHERINE  EWING  resigned  as  general  superin- 
tendent, Social  Welfare  League  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  and  county  overseer  of  the  poor, 
because  of  illness. 


ur^vlusr      DI      1UOC9B, 

HELEN  M.  IRELAND,  on  staff  of  Conn.  Society 
for  Mental  Hygiene  for  seven  years  as  social 
worker  and  executive,  resigned  and  retired  from 
social  work. 

HENRIETTA  LUND,  assistant  executive  secretary, 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  on 

: i_e_.-i_      1 .       i _f     :ii :_      t :i_. 
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Wash.,  resigned  because  of  illness  in  family. 
MARJORIE  READ,  for  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  in  charge  of  Red  Cross  service  at  U.  S. 
Veterans'  Hospital,  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
resigned. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Ratei:  Diiplay:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  oa  six  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Two  social  investigators, 
male,  for  Classification  Clinic  at  Sing  Sing 
Prison.  Apply  Warden,  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
Draining,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  DIRECTOR  for  girls'  camp  and 
counselors  for  girls'  and  boys'  camps  want- 
ed. Apply  in  writing  to  6055  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Trained,  experienced,  family 
caie  worker  to  carry  small  case  load  and 
assist  in  case  supervision.  Position  offers 
opportunities.  Salary  $1800.00.  State  age, 
health,  religion,  general  education,  train- 
ing and  experience.  Send  photograph  with 
application.  Address  Family  Welfare 
Bureau,  31$  Sixth  Street,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
lositions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurse*, 
;o  N.  Michigan  Aye.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


MEN  WANTED 


MEN    interested    in    advancing    in    the 

field  of  institution  and  social  work  are 
wanted  as  students  in  The  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Institution  Executives  and 
Other  Workers.  See  classified  Ad  on 
Page  799. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Case  worker  in  Family 
Service  Department.  Write  immediately 
American  Red  Cross,  412  Shepherd  Build- 
ing, Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Palestine  organization  seeking  Dietitian, 
Jewish,  willing  to  learn  Hebrew,  exper- 
ienced in  hospital  dietotherapy,  and  in 
teaching  dietetics  in  school  for  nursing. 
6064  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Experienced  woman  as  Resi- 
dent Director  for  Community  Center;  give 
details,  salary,  training,  etc.  Address  Mrs. 
Raphael  Levy,  Sec.,  3005  Monument  Ave., 
Richmond,  Va. 

WANTED:  Head  worker  for  vacation 
home  open  middle  of  June  to  beginning  of 
September.  Must  have  camp  experience, 
and  skill  in  directing  activities  of  adults 
and  children.  Write  giving  full  details 
and  salary  expected.  6061  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Director  for  Jewish  adult 
girls'  Camp  located  on  Lake  Erie  near 
Cleveland.  State  experience.  6063  SURVEY. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4i8T  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towar'ds  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


"Home -Making   as  a  Profession" 

Is  A   10-pp.    til. handbook — Iff  FREK.      Home-»tnd7 

Domestic   Science  course*,   for  teaching,   InitUutlan 

management,   etc..   aad   for   home    makinr   efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Homt  Eooiomlcs.  B40  E.  58th  St..  CftUaif 


Workers   Available    Now ! 


Social  We/Far*  and  Religious  Organizations:  Executive  secretaries,  Family  Welfare  workers, 
Club  and  Recreation  leaders,  Psychiatric  Social  workers.  Public  Health  Nurses,  Child  Welfare 
workers.  Church  secretaries.  Directors  of  Religious  Education  and  Administration  personnel. 

Inilitutioni:  Superintendents  and  assistants,  Children's  supervisors  and  matrons,  Teachers, 
Nurses,  Housekeepers,  Dietitians,  etc. 

HotuitaU;  Superintendents  and  assistants,  Physicians,  Trained  Nurses,  Medical  Social 
workers,  R-N..  Dietitians,  Admitting  Officers,  Technicians,  Psychiatric  Social  workers, 
Occupational  Therapists,  and  Office  Assistants. 

Communicate  by  letter  or  telephone 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

of  the 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 


100 


East    Forty-second    Street 
New    York,    N.    Y. 


Agency    Telephone 
Ashland    6000 


Attention    Social    Workers! 

Positions  open  ntv>  ftr 

Child  Welfare  executive,  N.  Y.  $3,500. 
Supervisor,    Boarding    Home*,    N.    Y. 

$2,500. 

Rural  district  agent.  $2,200. 
Case    worker,    Children's    Federation, 

N.  Y.   $2,100. 
Psychiatric      social      worker,      N.      Y. 

$2,200. 
Child   welfare   worker,   R.   I.    $1,800. 

Field     worker,     home-finding,     N.     Y. 

$1,800. 
County  welfare  workers   (4)   $1,800- 

$2,000. 

Medical    social    workers     (3),    South. 

$1,800. 

Openings  in  child  welfare  for  college 
graduates     with     family     case     work 

training.   $1,500-$!, 800. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  ftr  Ctllegt  Women 

11    East  44th  Street 

New  York  City 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  capable,  ener- 
getic; experience  weekly  and  monthly  mag- 
azines ;  has  "made  good"  ;  desires  new  open- 
ing with  publication  or  organization.  Salary 
minimum  $4,000.  6054  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with 
education  and  training  in  social  work, 
twelve  years'  experience  in  rural  and  in- 
dustrial fields  in  East  and  West,  wishes  i 
challenging  organization  job  where  knowl- 
edge of  case  work  is  used  in  child  welfare. 
South  of  East  preferred.  6ozi  SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT  and  MATRON 
with  special  training  and  experience  will 
be  available  after  February  ist  for  Chil- 
dren's Home,  Correctional  Institution  or 
Boys  School.  Best  of  references  furnished. 
Apply  6033  SURVEY. 


RESIDENT  SCHOLARSHIPS 

are    available    October     1,     1928 

at 
East  Side  House,  New  York  City 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
selves for  responsible  positions  in  social 
settlement  or  community  work. 

Definite  training  under  expert  super- 
vision in  neighborhood  surveys,  group 
activities  and  work  with  adult  immi- 
grants of  many  nationalities. 

Address, 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  76th  Street, 
HELEN   HART,  Head  Wtrker 
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gTTTTATTONS  WANTED 
^EXECUTIVE,      3!; college      graduate, 
fourteen   years   constructive    social    worker, 
available  soon  for  position  of  trust.     6047 
SURVEY. 

_  MUSICIAN — piano,  voice,  wishes  posi- 
tion in  settlement.  Social  service  exper- 
ience. 6057  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  finance  secretary, 
experienced  endowment,  collections  and 
campaigns,  successful  social  work  executive. 
6058  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  desires  position  in  fall, 
in  institutional  boys'  work.  Successful  boys' 
worker  of  over  twelve  years  experience. 
Former  teacher,  and  principal.  Excellent 
references.  6059  SURVEY. 

Trained,  experienced  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ER, desires  to. make  change.  Family  Case 
Work  her  specialty.  Address  6060  SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKER  AND  HOUSE  DIREC- 
TOR  girls'  dormitory,  desires  similar  po- 
•ition,  preferably  in  or  near  New  York 
City.  6051  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  3,— Varied  experience, 
•familiar  with  institutional  child  care,  vo- 
cational guidance,  adaptable,  ten  yeart 
managerial  capacities,  desires  connection 
at  once  with  orphanage  or  allied  organi- 
sation. 6019  SURVEY. 

Highly  trained,  experienced,  successful 
executive  will  be  available  April  ist  for 
Engagement  to  direct  Jewish  Community 
Center,  Welfare  Federation,  Educational 
Alliance,  Settlement  or  allied  institution. 
Highest  credentials.  Apply  6065  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  with  camp  following, 
who  has  been  head  counsellor,  physical  di- 
ector  and  life  guard,  desires  summer  or 
ermanent  connection.  6050  SURVEY. 


ROOM  TO  RENT 

York  City,  vicinity  Columbia, 
heerful  single  room.  Private  family.  Tele- 
hone,  elevator.  Reasonable.  6062  SURVEY. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 

ELIGIOUS  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION:  Philadel- 
?n»a>N  M-  ,¥archA6-9-  Address:  J.  Artman, 
308  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III 

ROCRESSIVE  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION:  New  York 
yV  i,MarCfe,8'9'  Secretary,  Morton  Snyder, 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D  C 

LL  PHILADELPHIA  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL 
WORK:  Philadelphia,  Pa.  March  8-9.  Secre- 
tary Clara  E.  Farr.  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

LOfiiDA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Lake- 
land. March  11-13.  President,  Mrs.  G.  W 
Atkinson,  Tampa. 

EORGIA   CONFERENCE  OF   SOCIAL  WORK:    Colum- 
s.     March  13-15.     Address:  Burr  Blackburn, 
--3^4    Peachtree,  Atlanta. 

ANSAS  HOME  ECONOMICS:  Wichita.  March  16- 
17.  Address:  Alma  E.  White,  College  of  Em- 
pona,  Emporia. 

AniSASi.C??^RENSe  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Wichita. 
March  16-17.  Secretary,  M.  W.  Woods,  22.! 
W.  3rd  Street,  Wichita. 

JNFERENCE    OF    S.     MOUNTAIN     WORKERS:     KnO.X- 

?i  •  Tennessee.  March  20-22.  Secretary  Mrs. 
John  C.  Campbell,  John  C.  Campbell  Folk 
ochool,  Brasstown,  N.  C. 

'DTIH-  C.A>OL,I,NA  POM*  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION: 
Raleigh.  March  22.  President,  Rebecca  F. 
Lushing,  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh. 

£*s  C°NI'1!REHCE  °*  SOCIAL  WELFARE:  Waco, 
March  26-28  Secretary,  Miss  Gaynell  Hawk- 
ins,  Civic  Federation,  2419  Maple  Avenue,  Dal- 

INNESOTA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  St  Paul 
March  27-29.  Secretary,  Dora  Cornelisen,  148 
summit  Avenue.  St.  Paul. 

IILD    HEALTH    &    PARENT    EDUCATION    Assocn- 
now:  St.  Paul,  Mnnesota.     March  27-29      Ad- 
dress:  Dr.  R.  O.  Beard,  404  South  Eighth  St 
Minneapolis,   Minn. 


A  Non-Philanthropic  Organization, 
Devoted  Exclusively  to  Charitable  Institutions. 

Cooperating  Buying 
Free  Information  Service 
r^  .S°?!al  Worker«'  ^ee  Placement  Bureau 

ice  Service  for  Executives  Monthly  Publication 


424  Madison  Avenue  at  49th  Street 

Telephone:   VANDERBILT   9435  O 


New  York  City 


sio  Per  year 


WEST  VIRGINIA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Wheeling.  March  28-30.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Kate 
libeling.  Court  House,  Wheeling. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION- 
Greenville.  March  29-31.  President,  Lillian 
Hoffman,  Columbia. 

ALABAMA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION-  Mont- 
gomery. March  30-31.  President,  Henrietta 
May  Thompson,  Auburn. 

NEW  YORK  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  New 
York  City.  April  9-10.  President,  Anna  M. 
Cooley,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE:  Philadelphia,  Pa  April 
1.  Address:  Eugene  K.  Jones,  127  East  23d 
street,  New  York  City. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  GRADUATE  NURSE  ASSOCIATION- 
Florence.   April   11-12.   Secretary,  Meyerel  Eng- 
elberg,    Roper    Hospital,    Charleston. 
OHIO  GRADUATE  NURSE  ASSOCIATION:  Youngstown 
April    11-13.      Secretary,    Mrs.    Lucile    Grapes 
Kinnell,   199   Webster  Park,   Columbus 
NEW  JERSEY  GRADUATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  As- 
bury  Park.    April  13-14.    Secretary,  Arabella  R. 
Creech,  42  Bleeker  Street,  Newark. 
INDIANA    HOME    ECONOMICS    ASSOCIATION:     Fort 
Wayne.       April     13-14.       President,     Erma     B. 
Christy,   Muncie. 

OHIO  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Columbus 
April  13-14.  President,  Miss  Alice  Donelly, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
GEORGIA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Atlanta. 
April  13-14.  President,  Louise  Whitehurst,  302 
Victory  Dr.,  Savannah. 

TENTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION  Y.  W.  C.  A.:  Sac- 
ramento, California.  April  14-20.  Address: 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  610  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK- 
Winston.  April  16-18.  Secretary,  Judge  Carl 
Hyath,  Asheville. 

KENTUCKY  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION: 
Louisville.  April  18-21.  President,  Alice  Kins- 
low,  Department  of  Education,  Frankfort. 
CONNECTICUT  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION: 
Hartford.  April  20.  President,  Mrs.  Marion 
E.  Dakin,  Connecticut  Agriculture  College 
Storrs. 

FLORIDA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Miami 
April  20-21.  President,  Dr.  Jennie  Tilt,  Flor- 
ida State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee. 
CONNECTICUT  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK- 
Stamford.  April  22-25.  Secretary,  Sophie  T. 
I-ishback,  328  Atlantic  Street,  Room  84,  Stam- 
ford. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  FOR  LEAGUE  OP  WOMEN 
VOTERS:  Chicago,  Illinois.  April  23-28.  Sec- 
letary.  Miss  Gladys  Harrison,  532— 17th  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

.NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Mem- 
plus,  Tennessee.  May  2-9.  Secretary,  Howard 
K.  Knight,  277  East  Long  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


•wdb,. 

J  Jut   bow  to  mak.   bo_. 
"•Inc.     eako-maklng.     eandr 
making  (l>e  big  oroflta.  Bow  to 
•ator.  run  proOublt  TEA    ROOMS. 
-J  Inni.  CafoMrlu.  ,te.-or«  11  wan 
••   Halt  Money!      Wrlt«   todai   for    •" 
WaU»t    "Cooaln.    for    Proflt."    if. 
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Awrieu  Sckul  if  Bra»  ECMWKKS.  849  L  58*  Strw.  CWaci 

HONEY 

Honey— Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac- 
tion, clover  or  buckwheat,  3  Ib.  can  $1,  postpaid 
and  insured.  Ransom  T?a«-«,  IHA  o — -^ —  «. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS 


CANDY  MAKING  TOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
study  course,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "wort  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  577^  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"SOME  DESIRABLE  GOALS  FOR  MOTION  PIC- 
TURES—A CONSIDERATION  OF  MOTION 
PICTURES,  CHILDREN,  AND  COMMUNITY 
LIFE."  H.  Dora  Stecker,  Apartment  49, 
3362  Reading  Road,  Cincinnati,  Pre- 
printed from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  n 
pp.  Ten  cents  per  copy;  five  cents  in 
quantities  of  100. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  showi 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental    Hygiene,    370    Seventh    Avenue 
New  York. 
SURVET) 


re  Sc 


for 


The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work 
operates  in  two  successive  sessions  separated  by 
a  period  of  nine  months'  supervised  intensive  field 
work,  during  which  each  student  is  assigned  to 
some  social  agency  and  continues  her  theoretical 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  School. 

During  1927-1928  the  School  cooperated  with 
the  Boston  Habit  Clinic,  Boston  State  Hospital, 
Cleveland  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Minneapolis 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Philadelphia  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  St.  Paul  Child  Guidance  Clinic, 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Mont- 
clair  Department  of  Child  Guidance,  Essex 
County  Juvenile  Clinic  at  Newark,  Family  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  Foxboro  State  Hospital, 
Institute  for  Child  Guidance  in  New  York,  In- 
stitute for  Juvenile  Research  in  Chicago,  Michael 
Reese  Dispensary  in  Chicago,  Worcester  State 
Hospital. 

The  School  emphasizes  the  application  of 
modern  social  psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point 
of  view  in  the  preparation  for  case  work  in  psy- 
chopathic hospitals,  general  hospitals,  child  guid- 
ance and  child  habit  clinics,  schools,  juvenile 
courts,  general  family  case  work  agencies,  and 
children's  agencies. 

Graduates  of  accredited  colleges  on  completion 
of  the  course  are  recommended  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Social  Science. 

The  class  entering  in  July  1928  will  be  limited 
to  about  forty-five  students.  Until  May  15,  five 
places  will  be  reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith 
College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to 
experienced  social  workers.  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  workers  who  wish  to  increase  their 
theoretical  knowledge,  to  study  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  social  work,  and  to  obtain 
a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard  to  problems  of 
personality  and  possibility  of  individual  adjust- 
ment through  the  application  of  psychiatry  and 
mental  hygiene. 

Eight  fellowships  paying  full  expenses  are  open 
to  college  graduates  who  have  had  some  exper- 
ience in  social  work.  Scholarships  paying  part 
maintenance  and  internships  paying  full  main- 
tenance are  also  available. 

For   information    and    catalog   address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

COLLEGE  HALL  8,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


IBKBTMTE  YOUR  FACTS 


WITH 
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CHARTS 


'24  '25  26 


MERWIN-  DAVIS 

CHATHAM  &  PHENIX  BANK  BUILDING 

144   EAST  86TH  STREET ,    NEW  YORK 

BUTTERFIELD  3864 


'PRIL  ninth  is  the  Ijst  day  for  filing 
applications  for  the  forthcoming 
fellowships.     All   persons   qualified   to 
undertake     professional     training     for 
social  work  are  eligible   to    apply   for 
one  of  the  several  awards  to  be 
made.  1? "%  Write  immediately 
for  application  details. 


The  'New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty -Second  Street 
Neu-  York 
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